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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
The Agricultural Crisis in 1930-31. 

In ih& 'publication The Agricultural Situation in 1930-31, which serves as 
Economic Commentar3>^ on the Internal ional Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 
for the same year^ the International Insiilule of Agriculture presents a survey of the 
situation of agriculture throughout the world over that period. For the benefit of the 
readers of the International Review of Agriculture an extract is here published 
from the part of this Commentary which deals with the situation in general^ containing 
a brief survey of the main features in the recent phase of the world crisis in agriculture, 
the factors by which the coiwse of this crisis is being determined, and the tendencies 
that appear to stand out jrom the examination of the facts and figures. For the details 
of the development which has taken place in 1930-31 in the conditions of the world 
market of agricultural products, as well as in the agriculture of the separate countries, 
our readers are referred to the Economic Commentary, which is shortly to he published. 


In the course of the agricultural year 1930-31, there has been consid,erable 
aggravation of that critical phase of the post-war depression on which world 
agriculture entered in 1929. 

Prices of agricultural products which had already considerably declined, on 
the world market continued to fall. The index-numbers of the prices of agricul- 
tural products in certain countries, which we give below, though they can only 
give an imperfect idea of this movement, at least indicate its intensity. 
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General Price Indices of Agricultural Products ^ 
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As in 1929-30, the depression in agriculture was closely linked with the general 
economic crisis, not only by the fact that certain factors in the crisis were com- 
mon to all forms of economic activity, but also on account of the influence which 
the agricultural situation and industrial, commercial and financial conditions exer- 
cise on one another. In fact, the fall in the prices of agricultural products, though 
it was perhaps generally more pronounced than the fall in the prices of industrial 
products, was only one of the manifestations of a general tendenc}^ which could be 
seen in all branches of production. 

The more or less universal character of this movement may be illustrated by 
the wholesale price indices in some of the more important countries constituting the 
world-market. 


General Indices of Wholesale Prices. 
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An examination of the above table shows that, in general, during the years 
1925 to 1928, the period preceding the present depression, the movements of prices 
in the different countries were not uniform, being determined to a large extent by 
national factors peculiar to each country. 

On the other hand, the characteristic of the movement of prices since the 



beginning, in 1929, of the present depression, is that the fall is general and seems 
to affect all countries alike. In fact, since the crash which occurred in the United 
States money market in the autumn of 1929, there is not a single country which 
has not felt the effects of the economic crisis which has become, in the fullest sense, 
a world crisis. 

In the Economic Commentary for 1929-30, we tried to indicate the origin and 
nature of the agricultural depression as an essential factor in the general economic 
crisis. The examination ot the agricultural situation in 1930-31 does not seem to 
us to reveal any radical changes in the nature of the agricultural crisis. The condi- 
tions of world agriculture in 1930-31 differ from those of the previous year only 
in the spontaneous development of factors already present in the situation of 1929-30 
or in the extension and intensification of the activities the earlier phases of which 
have already been noted. However, the relations between the agricultural depres- 
sion and the general economic crisis seem to have become closer as the conditions 
of agriculture became more serious and reacted more strongly on industrial, com- 
mercial and financial conditions. 

As in 1929-30, the common factors forming the principal link between the 
agricultural depression and the world economic crisis are monetary conditions 
and trade policy. The development of these two important factors and their 
influence on one another during the agricultural year 1930-31 are of particular 
interest. 

Perhaps the most characteristic movement affecting monetary conditions in 
1930-31 was the tendenc}^ that manifested itself to the concentration of gold in the 
hands of certain creditor countries, notably the United States and France. In the 
monetar}?* history of the post-war period this tendency has already played an im- 
portant part, especially up to the moment of monetary stabilisation in Europe, 
after which there was a slight redistribution of gold in favour of certain debtor 
countries of Europe. Thus, from 1925 to 1928, considerable quantities of gold were 
imported into Germany, and generally during this period there were some changes in 
the movements of gold which tended to a more equitable distribution, of reserves. 
In 1929, at the beginning of the present depression, the situation in this respect 
was uncertain and disturbed, strong movements taking place in directions contrary 
to the tendencies noted in the previous period. The final result was that in 1929 
certain countries found their reserves seriously reduced in favour of certain other 
countries which had become regular importers of gold. Some countries that export 
agricultural products, such as Argentina, Brazil and Australia, suffered very con- 
siderable losses of gold during the agricultural year 1929-30, During 1930-31 a 
general tendency to the concentration of gold manifested itself in an unmistakable 
manner and the unequal distribution of the standard metal being thus aggravated 
no doubt exercised an influence on the conditions of credit, of the monetary circu- 
lation and of prices on the world market. In fact, the influence of this factor on 
the monetary system is so pronounced that some writers seem to see in the con- 
centration of gold, if not the complete explanation, at any rate the principal cause 
of the present economic crisis, an opinion which is not, however, supported by the 
facts with which we are faced in 1930-31. 

In the following table we give some figures showing the changes that have 
taken place in the gold reserves, in the rates of discount, in the note circulati^ii 
and in the wholesale price-indices of the twelve principal countries that impott^d 
or exported gold in the agricultural year 1930-31, These figures may throw / 

light on the part played by the monetary factor in the economic crisis ' 

mos-t recent period. ' , ' ’ ■ \ ^ r" 
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MovemeUs of Gold, of Rates of Discount, of Note Circulation and of Prices (*). 
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The examination of these figures seems to reveal a rather interesting situation 
from the point of view of the influence of the monetary factor on the present devel- 
opment of the economic crisis. It would appear to result from the figures that 
the movements of gold, as well as the changes in credit conditions and the volume 
of note circulation, during 1930-31, can only have played a secondary part in the 
depression, this being caused in the main by factors other than monetary. In 
fact, it may be noted that, whatever direction was taken by the changes that oc- 
curred in the gold reserves, the rates of interest and the note issue, the price-indices 
invariably fell more or less sharply and the extent of the fall had no relation to the 
monetary changes. Thus in Germany, where a considerable diminution in the 
gold reserve led to a rise from 4 % to 7 % in the rate of discount, followed by a 
reduction of 9.3 % in the note issue, a considerable appreciation of the value of 
money might have been expected and, consequently, a more or less pronounced 
fall in prices. In reality, the fall in the index of wholesale prices was only 9.8 %‘, 
the smallest fall in any of the twelve countries, nine of which were importers of gold. 
On the other hand, in Australia, for example, a diminution in the gold reserve, not 
accompanied by a rise in the rate of discount, w-hich w’ould have compelled a re- 
striction of credit, w^as follow’ed by an increase in the issue of bank-notes of about 
ri %, resulting in a slight monetary inflation. In these circumstances, one w^ould 
expect a rise in prices, or, at any' rate, a slowing down in the fall of prices, instead 
of which the Australian index-number fell by 19,2 %, one of the sharpest falls 
amongst the tw^elve countries that figure in the table. In the United States the 
substantial increase in the gold reserve served as a basis for an extension of credit, 
the rate of discount being reduced from 2.50 % to 1.50 %, and for an increase of 
14.8 % in the issue of banknotes, but this has not prevented the prices from falling 
by 19.4 %. Amongst the countries that imported gold, only Canada substantially 
reduced its note circulation, and this reduction was accempanied by a fall of 32.1 % 
in the w’^holesale price-index, a change moreover also contrary to what might have 
been expected in a country which had increased its gold reserve. All the other 
countries which imported gold, without a single exception, showed falls in the 
price-indices varying from 12. i % to 16.9 %. (*) 


(*) Calculated on the data of the Monthly Bulletin oi SMistics of the I^eague of Nations. 



These facts can hardly be reconciled with the purely monetary- explanations of 
the crisis. They seem rather to suggest that monetary conditions, in the present 
phase of the depression, only play the comparatively modest part of being one of 
the many^ factors that have brought about the situation. In fact, during the post- 
war years, the monetary factor dominated the economic situation during two suc- 
cessive phases, notably during that of inflation and monetary depreciation, and 
afterwards during that of stabilisation. This last phase came to an end about 1927, 
except for certain indirect reactions due in particular to the violence with which it 
Was often carried out, thus preventing the world economy from regaining equilibrium. 
In the course of the period immediately preceding the depression of 1929, the 
movements of prices in the different countries, as we have been able to observe from 
the index-numbers, were not uniform, and prices on the national markets seemed 
to be determined by the special conditions of the particular countries and in partic- 
ular by the circumstances in which the monetary stabilisation was carried out. 

Tiiis situation has changed since 1929. The fall in price since then has become 
general, and we have just seen that it seems to be independent of the variations in 
monetary- conditions. It seems, in fact, that in this period the economic situation 
was determined by a combination of powerful influences, economic and other, to 
which the monetary conditions were themselves subjected. Thus, in spite of the 
fact that the monetary factor has not ceased to exercise influence on the economic 
situation, this influence can only be regarded as secondary, inasmuch as the mon- 
etary movements themselves are only results of a series of independent caixses 
responsible for the want of balance in the world economy. 

This w^ant of balance affects all the manifestations of economic life : agriculture, 
industry, commerce and finance. The situation of each of these branches is deter- 
mined, in the last instance, by its own particular circumstances, but there exists, 
for the whole world economy, a certain sum of general factors, of causes of which 
the influence is universal (i). 

A want of equilibrium is not, in itself, a disturbance ol economic Hfe, on the con- 
trary, it may be described as the motive power of an economic system based on com- 
petition. A perfect equilibrium would bring about a stationary condition in the 
w^orld economy?’, while it is the change in the level of prices, which is only the eco- 
nomic expression of the want of balance between sripply and demand, that gives to 
the economic sy^stem such as we know it the stimulus to activity. It is only when 
the want of balance is perpetuated by some obstacles that prevent the currents of 
economic activity from taking the channels towards which they are pmshed by the 
difference in the relations between supply and demand, as expressed in prices, or 
when those activities are turned into artificial channels, that gluts and crises are 
produced. Thus when we speak of the present want of equilibrium, comparing 
it with the equilibrium of the periods of normal economic activity, such as the period 
immediately preceding the war, we are in fact comparing a static and unhealthy 
want of balance with a dynamic state of want of balance tending always to a state of 
equilibrium. 

This was really the state of world economy?^ before the war. The system at 
that time may be described as a system of free exchange of the factors of production 
— enterprise, capital and labour — as well as of the products, qualified by compara- 
tively moderate customs duties, sufficient to protect the most important national 
industries, and by treaties of commerce regulating the economic relations of partic- 


(i) Sec *‘The Agricultural Situation in 1939-30*". Chap. I. 
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ular States. Though not a s3"stem of free trade in the theoretical and abstract 
sense in which the expression is lised by the liberal school, the s^^stem, generalh' 
speaking, allow^ed the productive forces to flow^ tow^-ards the most remunerative 
emplo^mient, thus assuring to w'orld economy a return perpetually tending to the 
maximum. 

The war not onh' shook this equilibrium, but had economic and political con- 
sequences that rendered its re-establishment extremely difficult and led, by a gradual 
development, to the present economic crisis. 

In our review of the situation lavSt 3 ear (i) w^e noted, amongst the general fac- 
tors of the crisis, the dissolution of the large single markets of the old world, such 
as Germany, i^ustria-Hungar}^ and Russia, parts of which have been detached and 
the present frontiers of which have severed the secular relations of millions of pro- 
ducers and consumers. B}' the War, and afterwards b^" the Revolution, an enor- 
mous economic system, that of Russia, has been eliminated from the world market 
as a wffiole and instead of remaining a regular factor in supply and demand on the 
markets for products and capital, has become an extraneous factor in the world 
economy , acting upon it from without and keeping it in a state of uncertainty. 

The war has also created, between different coimtries, in the form of debts 
and reparations, a vast system of financial charges, resulting from causes other than 
economic, but tending to determine the main directions in which produce, gold and 
capital flow. 

The monetary^ disorganisation following the War w^as another factor that 
exercised a profound influence on the currents of international trade. UTien it 
was particularly^ the effects of unregulated exchanges that were felt, an improvement 
was expected from the stabilisation of the currencies, which w^as generally completed 
about 1927. However the stabilisation, which was often made at a level above the 
purchasing power parity^ of the national currencies and usttally carried out with 
more regard to its fffiancial than to its economic consequences, in many' cases brought 
about new complications, as it established more, or less artificial levels of national 
prices. The countries which stabilised their currencies at a level above their pur- 
chasing power parity created conditions favourable for the importation of foreign 
produce and, conversely, favourable for the export of money^ On the other hand, 
those which adopted a parity^ below the relative purchasing power of their nat- 
ional currencies stimulated the export of national products and the import of gold. 
Between these two groups of countries there were bound to be set ixp, in conditions 
of more or less free exchange, currents of trade tending to equalise the levels of prices 
on the national markets. This movement, however, would inevitably have brought 
the different national currencies to parities corresponding with their respective pur- 
chasing power, in place of the artificial values fixed at the moment of stabilisation : 
a fall which it was sought by’* every means to avoid for financial reasons rendered 
imperative, particularly, by the excessive burden of the obligations to foreign cotm- 
tries arising out of the war. 

Amongst the measures intended to maintain the exchanges the most 
important were the customs tariffs, and consequently the import duties, already- 
generally raised above the pre-war figures, under the influence of the economic 
nationalism which characterises the present epcch, were increased and the trade in 
produce became more than ever hindered. High duties are sometimes imposed 
on the importation of profl^ucts even by- creditor countries, the debtors being 


(i) op. cit. 
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thus compelled, when settling theix accounts in goods, to accept for their produce 
prices which, when the import duties have been deducted, are scarcely remuner- 
ative ; otherwise they must sell their' goods elsewhere and pay their debts in cash. 
In the latter case it frequently happens that, being compelled to sell more or less 
at any price to obtain the money that they require when payments become due, they 
increase the disorder in the markets and push prices, already depressed, still lower : 
a result usually following on the present state of the international obligations 
arising out of the financial consequences of the war. On the other hand, the trade 
in produce being hindered, the use of metal in settling international accounts has 
acquired exaggerated importance. 

The movements of gold and its concentration appear thus to be the effect, 
on the one hand, of the financial charges imposed since the war on certain coun- 
tries in favour of others, and, on the other hand, of the development of protectionism 
and of the economic particularism which prevents the circulation of produce. 

The agricultural crisis, and above all the relative over-production of cereals 
in the overseas countries, forced the Governments to increase and to extend protec- 
tion by impott duties and other measures sometimes prohibitive, a phenomenon 
which has acquired importance particularly since 1929 and, combined with other 
manifestationsjof economic particularism, has placed international trade in extremely 
difficult conditions. The wrorld market has almost ceased to exist. The countries 
affected b^^ the crisis have entered on a sort of vicious circle, being in no wise able, 
in present conditions, to renounce the defence of the immediate interests, of the very 
existence, it may be, of their national producers, against foreign competition, and 
all of them together by their particularism and by interference with the natural 
movements of the exchanges, helping to destroy the wwld market, which alone can 
assure to the great industries and the great commerce of the modern economic sys- 
tem the possibility of expansion which is their vital need. The want of balance, 
instead of returning after the war to a dynamiestate an'd tending towards equilib- 
rium by the stimulus it applies to the currents of trade, of productive enterprise 
and of migration of labour from country to comitry, has become perpetuated and, 
entering a static jphase, has produced a general depression of the world economy. 

Such is the general background against which the different aspects of the pre- 
sent economic crisis must be studied. Amongst these different aspects, one of 
the most important, as a factor of the situation and as exercising great influence 
over all the others, is the agricultural depression. 

As we have noted, though closely linked with the general economic crisis and 
sharing with it certain of the most important factors, the agricultural depression 
has also specific causes which we had occasion to indicate and to examine in the 
Economic Commentary of 1929-30. 

We then examined the conditions in which the relations were established be- 
tween supply and demand on the world market, and we noted the existence, in the 
case of certain products, of an over-production in relation to the demand, and> in 
the case of others, of a tendency in the same direction. An increase of production 
especially of cereals, took place in spite of a diminution in the demand, and a similar 
tendency, in forms more or less pronounced and under the influence of the industrial 
crisis, might be observed in the case of the majority of other agricultural products 
intended for immediate consumption or for transformation into manufactured good&; 

In 1930-3X, as during the preceding year, the fundamental fact of the ^gri- , 
cultural situation was the fall in the price of wheat on the world matket, the; .re- 
action of which was felt in all other branches of the agticulttural industry, . 

In fact, the supply of wheat, apart from the stocks already existing ihile ex- 


** — I Ing. 
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porting countries, increased in 1930-31. The world production of wheat amounted 
to about 1,003 millions of quintals, without counting that of the U. S. S. R. This 
figure is larger than that of 1929-30, which was onh^ 933 millions of quintals. More- 
over, this increase w^as not merely the result of a crop larger than the average, since 
the area under wheat also showed, in spite of the crisis, a fairl}^ substantial increase, 
the figure in 1930-31 being about 100.0 million hectares, as compared with 96.6 
million hectares in 1929-30. While between 1928-29 and 1929-30 there w^as a dimi- 
nution from 97.9 to 96.6 million hectares, in 1930-31 the area thus abandoned was 
more than regained by wheat. The increase occurred particularly in Europe, in 
Argentina and in Australia. On the other hand in the United States and Canada 
there was a slight diminution. The U. S. S. R., absent from the world wheat mar- 
ket for several years, considerably increased the area sown to wheat. The average 
area under wheat in the U. S. S. R. from 1925 to 1929 was 29.7 millions of hectares, 
whilst in 1930 it increased to 33.9 million hectares. Owing to a very favorable sea- 
son, the wheat crop in the U. S. S. R. in 1930 w^as about 295 millions of quintals, this 
being a considerable increase on the average of the three preceding 3"ears w^hich was 
only 206 million quintals. This heavy crop enabled the U. S. S. R. to resume the 
export of wheat, thereb}^ aggravating the situation on the world market. The stocks 
of wheat in the principal exporting countries also increased in comparison with the 
premous year. The organisations established in the United States and Canada for 
the orderly marketing of wheat and the support of wheat prices increased their 
stocks, which in the tw^o countries amounted in June 1931 to 90 millions of quintals 
as compared with 66.7 millions in June 1930. 

Thus, in 1930-31 the situation of the wheat market was determined by an in- 
crease in the supply due to the heavy crop in Russia and the resumed exports from 
that country, and to the presence of large stocks which weighed on the market. 

We noted that during 1929-30 the conditions of the supply and demand of the 
other cereals were unfavourable to the absorption of a part of the stocks of wheat. 
From this point of view^ there w^as a certain change in 1930-31, caused by a general 
diminution in the production of rye and of feed-grains. In fact the figures ^or the 
production in 1929-30 and 1930-31 were as follows : 


1929-30 1930 31 

Millions of qiimtals 


Rye . . . 

254-1 

254.4 

Barley . . 

354-8 

345-3 

Oats . . . 

543-0 . 

532.0 

Maize . . 


969.0 


TOTAt . - . 2,256.7 

2,100.7 


A diminution of 156 million quintals, or about 7 %, in the production of these 
four cereals could not have failed to have a more or less marked influence on their 
prices, had it not been for the existence of large stocks and the fact that, as noted 
in 1929-30, there was certainl}-' a tendency to relative overproduction of feed-grains 
due to the diminution of the demand. In fact the influence which the diminution 
in the production of feed-grains exercised on the price of cereals was only slight and 
transitor}", even in the United States, where the maize crop w^as very short in 1930 
owing to the drought. 
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The price movements of cereals in 1930-31 may be characterised, approximateh^ 
but in a manner adequate for our purpose, by the index-numbers calculated as 
below on the prices of the principal markets : (i) 

Index-nmnbers of prices of cereals (1926 = 100). 

1930 1930 1931 

igi6 1927 1928 1929 (first (second (first 

half-year) half-year) half-year) 


Wheat TOO 87 83 79 72 54 43 

Rye 100 116 I17 99 65 50 40 

Barley 100 123 123 103 76 58 54 

Oats 100 115 130 114 91 68 59 

Maize .... 100 105 137 130 95 82 62 


This statement show clearly the extent of the fall of the prices in the course 
of the last two farming season, the index-numbers for the first half year of 1931 
being for wheat, r^^e and maize in particular less than half the 1929 figures. 

As to the real tendencies in the production of cereals, of which one can only 
judge by the development of the sown areas, in 1930-31 there are no unquestionable 
indications as yet of a reall\ significant change. The area of the five principal 
cereals changed as follows. 

1929-30 1930-31 


Millions of hectares 

Wheat 96.6 100. 1 

Rye 19.0 19.6 

Barley 29.6 29.0 

Oats 42.3 41.9 

Maize 76.2 76.4 


W'ORnD TOTAn . . . 263.7 267.0 

It will be seen that, in spite of the extremely sharp fall in prices, the exten- 
sion of the cultivation of cereals in general continued in 1930-31. In the case of 
wheat, the situation in this respect in the principal producing countries was as 
follow^s, 


1929-30 1930-31 

Millions of hectares 


Europe 

38.4 

29.8 

United States 

24-9 

24-5 

Canada 

10.2 

10,1 

Australia ....... 

6.1 

7-4 

Argentina ....... 

6.4 

8.0 

India 

. . . . . 12.9 

12.8 


(i) Wheat — Winnipeg (Manitoba No, i), Chicago (Hard Winter No. 2), and Buenos Aires 
(Barletta) ; rye — Minneapolis No. 2, Groningen (home-grown) and Copenhagen ; barley — Winnipeg 
No. 4,, ChicEgo (White No, 2) and lyiverpool (DanubianNo. 3} ; oats — Winnipeg, Chicago and Buenos 
Aires ; maize — Chicago (American mixed), Buenos Aires (Yellow Plate) and Braila (Banubian). 

These index-numbers, with the exception of those for wheat prices, differ froni those given ih the 
Economic Commeniary for 1929-30 on account of a change in the selection of the prices utilised in the 
calculation made with the object of obtaining more representative results. 
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The adaptation of production to prices met with difficulties in ceitain regions 
dependent or nearly dependent on the single crop of wheat, as well as in the Euro- 
pean importing countries which endeavoured to find means to enable them to main- 
tain the area under wheat It is in fact only on the areas sown for the crop of 1931-32 
that the provisional statistics make it possible to observe a certain reduction due to 
the price falls on the world market. 

In the grain-importing countries an attempt was made to help home 
production by means of customs protection, by restrictions on imports or on 
the use of imported grain in milling, hy propaganda in favour of national 
products, monopolies of importation or b^^ its complete prohibition. In 
exporting countries efforts were made to organise the orderl}^ marketing of produce, 
to regulate the markets or to reduce as far as posssible the costs of production 
so as to enable a profit to be made in spite of the fall in prices. In fact, the attitude 
both of the Governments and of the organised producers towards the fall in the price 
of wheat on the world market was essentially the same in 1930-31 as in 1929-30. 
The measures that were contemplated or carried out in the course of the previous 
year were continued and extended, according to the needs of the country or group 
of countries interested. The policy of the various countries towards the crisis be- 
came clearh" defined in 1930-31, and in certain cases the measures by which it was, 
or is, sought to combat the crisis or at any rate to check certain tendencies which 
characterise the depression, have had the opportunity to show their efficacy or, on 
the contrary, their weakness. The realisation of the true interests of the partic- 
ular countries in present conditions, as well as of the bonds of solidarity between 
countries having interests in common on the world market and of international 
economic antagonisms, has led to attempts at forming economic groups, the compo- 
nent countries of which endeavour to exert an influence on the market situation. In 
all the international meetings wffiich, in the course of 1930-31, dealt with agricul- 
tural problems, this crystallisation of interests, of solidarity and of antagonism has 
made itself felt in the most unmistakable manner. 

Thus w’e have seen the formation of a group of overseas countries that are ex- 
porters of agricultural products, such as the United States, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia, to name only the most important. These countries, since Russia ceased 
to play its former part as a regular exporter of cereals, together furnish about 90 % 
of the supply of wheat on the world market, as well as a large proportion of the sup- 
plies of other agricultural prodixcts. For these countries, which possess vast re- 
gions in which there is no alternative to the extensive cultivation of wheat, and where, 
generally speaking, the natural and economic conditions favour the development 
of the cultivation of a single crop, be it wheat, maize, cotton or sugarcane, the most 
urgent and most difficult problem to solve is that of finding the means of enabling 
the existing system of agricultural production to be maintained, by ensuring the 
regular marketing of the crop, by* seeking to reduce the cost of production in pro- 
portion to the fall in the price of the products and, as far as possible, by encouraging 
the gradual replacing of tparemunerative crops by others which, in the special 
conditions of the country, may give a higher return. 

In this group of countries, in fact, since the beginning, in 1929, of the present 
depression, the efforts both of the public authorities and of the voluntary organisa- 
tions of the producers, have been directed to the improvement of the methods of 
marketing the produce, to the stabilisation of the selling prices and to the rational- 
isation of production with a view to bringing the cost of production into line with the 
low prices on the world market. 

To this class of measures belongs the step taken by the United States in the 



passing of the Agriciilttiral Marketing Act of 1929. This Act constituted the Fed- 
eral Farm Board with its system of co-operative organisations, such as the Farmers' 
National Grain Corporation, the American Cotton Co-operative Association, the 
National livestock Marketing Association, etc. The object of this organisation, 
provided with huge financial resources placed at its disposal by the United States 
Treasury, is on the one hand to create national organisations of producers which 
may act with a united front on the market, and on the other hand to ensure a cer- 
tain control of prices, with a view to stabilising them. This latter object necessi- 
tated the creation, for cereals, of the Grain Stabilisation Corporation which, with 
the aid of the credits supplied to it by the Federal Farm Board, has entered the mar- 
ket in the endeavour to eliminate, by purchase and storage, all the surplus that was 
depressing the prices below what was considered as the necessary minimum and 
was represented by the prices offered by the Corporation. While endeavouring 
to maintain the prices of cereals by means of this intervention, the Federal Farm 
Board sought also to persuade the farmers to reduce the area under wheat and to 
replace it by other crops, an effort of which the experience of 1930-31, according 
to the opinion expressed by Mr. Tegge, then President of the Federal Farm Boards 
has shown the futility. In fact the price policy followed by the Board through the 
medium of the Grain Stabilisation Corporation could scarcely favour the success 
of such propaganda. 

While in the United States the efforts to check the fall in price came from the 
Government, and the co-operative organisations created undet the auspices of the 
Federal Farm Board owed their origin to official initiative, in Canada there has been 
truly co-operative action on the part of the producers, the three wheat Pools of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, with their central selling agency, the Cana- 
dian Wheat Producers Tta., being voluntary organisations constituted by the 
farmers on their own initiative. The Governments of the three Prairie Provinces 
onl}^ intervened indirectly in the work of the Wheat Pools, when at the beginning of 
1930, the Pools found difficult^-" in obtaining credit from the banks and the provin- 
cial governments agreed to guarantee additional loans up to 15 % of the amounts 
already advanced hj the banks. When, on the other hand, they were asked to 
guarantee advances on the crop of 1930 the Provincial Governments refused to do 
so and it was only after a long period of hesitation that a guarantee in respect of 
these advances was granted by the Federal Government. In all their operations 
the Canadian Pools acted, notwithstanding this indirect financial support, as free 
co-operative societies, but their objects are essentially the same as those of the 
Federal Farm Board, in fact, like the Board, they have aimed at the organisation 
of marketing and at the stabilisation of prices, primarily that of wheat, by syste- 
matically adjusting the supply to the demand. 

As in Canada, the efforts to stabilise prices of cereals in Australia were made, 
in the first instance, by voluntary pools, the attempts to organise compulsory pools 
having failed. However, since the end of 1930, the Federal Government has inter- 
vened by giving guarantees in respect of advances on wheat and thus supporting 
the initiative taken by the producers' co-operative associations. 

We see then, on the part of the principal overseas exporting countries efforts, 
to organise the marketing of their products*^ — primarily wheat — and to stabilise, 
prices on the world market, on which these countries depend. The efforts made^ 
with this object by all these counties .during the agricultural years 1929-30 and 
1930-31 on national lines are one of the most remarkable features of this period,, 
and are highly characteristic of the present epoch in which it is being endeavoured 
to establish a system of organised economy In 1929-30 we saw the beginnings 
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of these attempts, the realisation and extension of which in 1930-31 seem to have 
constituted a vex}'- useful fund of practical experience, from which some conclusions 
ma^' be drawn. 

One of these conclusions — perhaps the principal one — seems to be the im- 
possibility, even for the most important exporting countries, to succeed in efforts 
to check the fall in prices on the world market and to stabilise prices by purely 
national methods without making agreements with other exporting countries which 
will bring about concerted action on their part. Failing such an agreement, at any 
rate between the principal exporting countries, the efforts of single countries are futile 
and can only lead to expenses w^hich are often enormous and to the accumulation of 
huge stocks the disposal of w^hich, in the best of h\"potheses, is problematical. 

During the agricultural year 1930-31 there was abundant evidence of a desire, 
on the part at any rate of certain exporting countries, to arrive at some agreement 
with the others. This desire found expression at the Wheat Conference at Rome 
in March 1931, as ^vell as in the convening in London in May 1931 of a Conference 
ot representative? of the wheat-exporting countries, in which all such countries in 
the Old World and in the New took part. The Conference did not arrive at any 
solution or practical agreement ; in fact, it served rather to throw into relief the 
essential differences between the points of view of the various countries whose 
only' common interest is that which they have in the price of wheat. 

Even amongst the overseas exporting countries, the attitude towards the wheat 
problem taken up by^ the United States, a highly industrialised country with a 
diversified production and a domestic market which by its capacity dominates the 
situation and reduces the importance of foreign outlets, could not be the same as that 
of Canada or of Australia. It is not surprising, therefore, that the United States 
w^as not able to tie its hands by an agreement which might, in certain circumstances, 
restrict its freedom of action. 

Another country which does not belong to any group, in spite of the great part 
which it play^ed in the past and will inevitably plaif in the future, is Russia. The 
U. S, S. R. which, during the year 1930-31, reappeared on the world grain-market, 
differs from the rest of the world in its political economic and social organisation, 
and apart from its natural interest in the prices of the products that it exports, it 
occupies a place apart in world economy. Besides, the rapid industrialisation of the 
country contemplated by’* the Five-Year Plan incites it to increase its exports, even 
at the expense of home consumption, whilst the organisation of external trade, as 
w’ell as the purchase of agricultural products in the coimtry itself, are both based 
on a State monopoly and make it possible to export at prices below even the present 
depressed level of the world market and at the same time to make a certain profit 
for the monopolist Government. On the world market the U. S. S. R. appears, 
therefore, in opposition to all the efforts that the other exporting countries are mak- 
ing to stabilise prices by adjusting the supply to the demand. In its present 
situation, the U. S, S. R. must be free to place on the foreign market every thing it 
has available for export, in order to obtain the means of paying for the machinery 
and materials it must import for its industries. It is this necessity that principally 
determined the attitude of the Soviet Union towards all attempts made by the 
countries that export agricultural products to persuade it to adhere to plans of 
concerted action on the world market. 

Beside the overseas exporting countries and the U. S. S. R. must be placed the 
group of European exporting countries, which includes Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia. Although these five countries only play a compara- 
tively modest part in the world market for agricultural produce, in their own eco- 
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nomy, which rests almost exclusively on agrictilture, export fills a function essential 
to their economic and financial prosperity and the present crisis affects them very 
seriously. Besides, the present depression reduces their power of purchasing the 
manufactured pioducts they import and thus aggravates the industrial crisis, 
whilst from the political and social points of view the effects of the crisis in this group 
of countries present a formidable danger. From another point of view, this group is 
particularly interesting, as here an attempt has been made to carry out the idea of 
concerted economic action, an attempt which dates from the Conference of Warsaw 
held in August 1930. At the meetings of the Commission of Enquiry for European 
Union, at the \\lieat Conference in Rome and at that of the exporting countries 
in Eondon, these countries have been represented and have shown a united front, 
their interests being sometimes in harmony with those of the overseas countries, 
sometimes opposed to them. 

This group of countries, being keenly interested in the European market for 
the disposal of their products, is in a very difficult economic situation in conse- 
quence of the depression of prices and the protectionist policy of the European 
importing countries which tend more and more to reduce their exports. 

The programme proposed by the Conference of Warsaw in August 1930, which 
has been the basis of the subsequent actions of this group, includes measures for 
improving trade methods in each of the component countries, such as the organisa- 
tion of national institutions for this purpose, as well as co-ordination of the study 
of markets made in the different countries. It was decided to summon each year 
a Conference of the persons responsible for the economic policy of. the component 
countries, in order to co-ordinate their work. It was recognised that it is necessary 
for the countries composing the group to maintain a common attitude in regard 
to agricultural questions submitted to international discussion. The Conference 
also recognised the necessity of approaching the Eeague of Nations, with a view 
to obtaining the abolition of export premiums and a preferential treatment, on the 
part of European importing countries, in favour of agricultural products of Euro- 
pean origin. 

The programme of action thus laid down has served as the basis of subsequent 
action of the countries of this group, both in the countries themselves and in the 
course of international discussions, in which the spirit of co-ordination inspiring 
their efforts enabled the countries of this group to make their influence felt. Thus 
it was that certain problems, such as that of preferential treatment and the closely 
related question of the most favoured nation clause, were definitely placed on the 
agenda of the international meetings dealing with agricultural questions. These 
are problems very difficult to solve, but the discussion of them serves to throw light 
on certain important aspects of the existing system of international trade and might 
lead to important measures of adjustment. In relation to other exporting countries, 
the demand for preference addressed to the European importing countries, places 
this group in a position of antagonism, as those countries, which enjoy rights 
acquired in virtue of the most favoured nation clause in their commercial trea- 
ties, will not consent to part with them. However, in regard to measures for the 
stabilisation of prices by concerted action, the two groups of exporting countries 
are usually in agreement, but cannot act because of the abstention of the United 
States and of the U. S. S. R. 

Thus, notwithstanding their common interest in the stabilisation of the prices 
of agricultural produce on the world market, the exporting countries do not represent , 
a homogeneous group which could act together, except in a very limited field-, 
Their interests, as producers, are not identical, owing to the very different parts which 
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the various branches of agriculture — the cultivation of one cereal or another, cot- 
ton-growing, the production of sugar, stockbreeding dair^ung, and so on — play in 
their economic organisation, and the fact that certain developments of the markets, 
while harmful to some of these branches, ma}” be favourable to others. Besides 
there exist certain rights acquired by the various countries, and they are rarely ready 
to renounce them in exchange for advantages which may appear to them to be 
problematical. Lastly, a country w’hile interested in selling to advantage the 
products it exports, may prefer, for reasons of national economic polic;'% to reserve 
to itself complete liberty of action in foreign markets. The result is that, when it 
is proposed to make an international agreement with a view to the stabilisation of 
prices necessitating a limitation of the supply of products on the world market by 
means of quotas more or less rigidly fixed for the countries signing the agreement, 
unanimity is not attainable and the effort cannot succeed. 

At the present time, the exporting countries may be divided into three groups 
according to the Way in w’hich their respective attitudes have become defined : 

(i) The group of new countries, in which cultivation is extensive and is pri- 
marily for the world market, such as Canada, Australia and Argentina. The coun- 
tries of this group, which are vitalty interested in the price that the foreign buyer 
offers them for the limited number of agricultural products they sell, are the prin- 
cipal exponents of the idea of concerted international action for the stabilisation 
of prices on world market, 

{2) The group of Eastern European exporting countries, the economy of 
which is essentially based on small peasant farming and which cannot assure the 
existence of their agricultural populations under a system in which prices are fixed 
by the competition of the new overseas countries; with their extensive cultivation. 
The countries of this group are seeking to obtain a privileged position on the 
European markets, a demand to which the other exporting countries are opposed 
on the ground of the rights they enjoy under the most favoured nation clause. 

(3) The large countries which export agricultural produce but have a more 
complex and more highly developed economic s3^stem than the new overseas cotm- 
tries, and cannot, therefore, regard agricultural problems in so simple a manner as 
the countries which depend more or less completely on the export of products. 
This class includes two countries, very different in their economic and social organ- 
isation and in the principles of their polic}^, but resembling one another in the 
diversity and abundance of their resources and of their forces of production. These 
two countries are the United States and the U. S. S. R., which between them were 
responsible in 1930 for about 44 % of the total area in the world sown to wheat and 
40 % of the world prodnction. As to their exports of wheat, in 1930-31, these two 
countries placed on the world market a total of 59.4 millions of quintal, or about 
30 % of the total quantity that entered into international trade. 

In these circumstances, it is obvious that the attempts made in 1930-1931 to 
ensure the maintenance of prices on the world market coiild not be successful 
whilst the efforts made by exporting countries on thefir own markets could onl^^ 
succeed on condition of being supported hy international agreements. ^ 

The problems present themselves in a very different form in the industrialised 
countries of Europe which must import agricultural products both for the direct 
consumption of the inhabitants and for transformation into manufactured articles. 
In these countries it is necessity to find a compromise betw^een two points of view 
which it is not alwa}"s easy to reconcile. On the one hand, in so far as these countries 
have a more or less important industrial population and industrial production, 
it is to their interest to obtain imported foodstuffs and imported raw materials at the 



lowest possible prices. On the other hand, in regard, at any rate, to the imported 
products which compete directh", or indirectly by way of substitution, with the pro- 
ducts of the agriculture of the country it,self, and in so far as the maintenance of 
agriculture is considered sufficiently important to justify the State in protecting it, 
the question arises of creating a system which, while safeguarding industrial and 
urban interests, will also ensure the preservation of the national agriculture. During 
the great depression at the end of the 19th century^, the principal industrialised coun- 
tries of Continental Europe, in fact, established a protectionist system embracing 
the manufacturing industries as well as agriculture, in which they endeavoured to 
conciliate these different interests. 

By import duties on foreign products an attempt wns made to place the nat- 
ional production, organised on intensive systems , in a position to meet the competition 
of the extensive production of the exporting countries . The object it was sought to 
attain was only to equalise the cost of production, w'hich did not then include all 
the unproductive expenses that have added, since the wnr, to the cost of European 
agricultural production. On the other hand, the mechanisation of agriculture over- 
seas on the eve of the War had not proceeded so far as to threaten European agri- 
culture as much as it does at present. Thus the difference between the costs of 
placing the products on the market was not so great as it is at present and the 
duties necessary to equalise them were comparatively moderate. 

At present the situation from this point of view is very different, partly on 
account of the increase of various items in the cost of agricultural production, notably 
the increase of the social and fiscal charges which burden European agriculture and 
of w^ages, partly owing to the fact that in Europe agriculture does not lend itself 
to mechanisation so readily as the extensive cultivation of the new countries, and to 
the dearth of credit. The difference between the cost of production in Europe, on 
the one hand, and in the overseas exporting countries on the other hand, is much 
greater than before the War and even apart from all other political and economic 
reasons that urge the post-War world to an exaggerated protectionism, this 
explains a considerable increase in customs tariffs. In fact, the import .d'lities on 
wheat in force in 1913 and in July 1930 w^ere as follows : 



1913 

July 1930 


Gold 

fiancs per quinlal 

Germany 


18.52 

France 

7.00 

16.24 

Italy 

7-50 

16.50 


It will he seen, therefore, how greatly the import duties have increased since 
the War. During the agricultural y^ear 1930-31, which has been marked by a deter- 
iiiined struggle against the fall in agricultural prices which had become very marked 
and was ruining the farmers in both the importing and the exporting countries, 
further increases took place in certain countries. Thus in Germany, the geneiral 
import duty on w^heat amounted, in July 1931, to 30.93 gold francs per quintal ; 
in the case of privileged importation, fur the mills, it was 24,75 gold francs, and, for 
the starch factories, 13.92 gold francs. The import duty on rye in, Germany was 
24.75 gold francs in rpsr as compared with 18.52 gold francs in. 1930 ; on barley 
the general duty was 24.75 gold francs as ccmi^ared with 14.81 gold francs ; on 
oats 19.75 gold francs as compared with 14.81 gold francs. In France the import 
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duty on wheat remained approximately the same, being ib.32 gold francs as compared 
with 16.24 gold francs ; the proportion of imported wheat permitted in flour 
intended for bread-making had, how'ever, been reduced to 3 per cent, since the end of 
1929, and this is practically equivalent to a proliibition of the importation of wheat. 
On rye imported into France the duty payable was 7.11 gold francs in Jul}?- 1931, 
as compared with 4.26 gold francs in 1930. In Italy during 1930-31 the duties Were 
not increased. All the same, even in the countries in which the import duties on, 
agricultural products were not increased in 1930-31, they had already, at the 
beginning of that year, been pushed to the furthest possible limit and in many cases 
had reached figures exceeding the price of the products on which they were imposed. 
Thus in Jul}" 1930 and July 1931, the relations between the import duties on the 
principal cereals in Germany and the prices of the same cereals on the free markets 
of London and Liverpool, were roughly as follows ■ 



Price, ill gold francs 
per quintal 

ill London and I^iverpool 

1930 193X 

Import diit3" in Germany, 
in gold francs 
per quintal 

1930 1931 

Wheat . . . . 

. . . 20.00 

12.00 

18.52 

30-93 

Rye 

. . . 17.00 

— ■ 

18.52 

^ 4-75 

Earley . . . . 

, . . II . 00 

II . 00 

14. S to 18.52 

24-75 

Oats 

. . . 10.50 

9.20 

14.81 

19-75 

Maize. . . . . 

. . . I.^.OO 

8.80 

3-09 

Monopoly 


In vSpain the import duty on wheat in 1930-31 was 21.00 gold francs per quintal ; 
moreover, importation was only authorised w’^hen the price of wdieat in Castile reached 
53 pesetas (29.11 gold francs) per quintal, a principle reminiscent of that the former 
English Corn Laws On other cereals the import duties were fixed a prohib- 
itive heights. In Switzerland and Norway the State reserved to itself the monopoly 
of the export of cereals. In fact, in face of the fall in prices, all countries are en- 
deavoxiring to surround their home markets with a rampart of duties and prohibitions 
for the purpose of protecting the national agriculture and the very existence of whole 
classes of their population that live on the land. Great Britain alone, faithful to 
its tradition of free trade and not concerned for the fate of the peasant class, which 
has long since disappeared in this country, where all energies are primarily directed 
to the achievement of industrial and commercial progress, still left its market open 
to imports, in spite of the fact that, there also, the current of protectionist opinion 
w^as becoming stronger and preparing the revolution in commercial policy that 
took place in the autumn of 1931. The only important breach in the tariff walls 
surrounding the markets of importing cotmtries was closed by this revolution in the 
commercial policy of Great Britain, and in 1931-32 we shall be in presence of a 
system of universal protectionisms. 

Moreover, modern protectionism is not the same as pre-war protectionism, 
either in its character or in its influence on w^orld economy. It has no longer the 
character of a moderate safegiiard given to it b}' List and his school ; in the deter- 
mined struggle that is being carried on by the older and more advanced countries 
against the economic crisis and against the combination of natural resources and 
technical means with which the new countries are pushing their offensive, pro- 
tectionism has become fiercer than ever. 



And it is not only in the height of the barriers which it sets np against inter- 
national trade that protectionism of to-day differs from pre-War protectionism; 
it is also in the increase in the number of these barriers and in the splitting up of 
the great unitary markets of Europe, to which we have already referred in the 
Economic Commentary '' of 1929-30 in speaking of the origins of the agricul- 
tural crisis. 

Thus, in spite of all the efforts that have been made to find a solution for the 
Avheat problem b} national measures or hy international agreements, the fall in the 
price of cereals continued to dominate the general agricultural situation. Besides, 
as we have alread}^ noted, the agricultural situation did not depend onl v on specific 
factors, such as the relations between the supply and the demand of the various 
products on the uorld market, but was to a large extent determined by the general 
economic situation. In fact, during the year 1930-31, the general economic crisis 
became much more acute and the consequences were very serious for agriculture 
and tended to put agricultural production in a more and more difficult position. 

Since the beginning of the agrictiltural depression of the post-war period, as dur- 
ing the agricultural crisis at the end of the 19th century, a tendency be observed 
on the part of the farmers to replace cereals by other crops and, even more, to subs- 
titute animal husbandry", in the form of stockbreeding and dairying, for arable farm- 
ing, the returns from which were diminishing under the influence of overseas com- 
petition. This tendenci" was particularly marked in the free trade countries, in 
which the farmers were left to carry on the struggle unaided. In fact, in England and 
Wales, from 1871 to 1911 the area under cereals decreased b}^ about 30 per cent., 
while permanent grass land increased hy 42 per cent. Duiing the same period the 
head of live .stock increased by 27 per cent., and that of dairy cattle by 31 per 
cent. In the course of the post-war depression the same phenomenon may be ob- 
served, the diminution in the area tinder the three principal cereals in Great Britain 
between 1918 and 1929 having been about a million hectares. The head of live stock, 
on the other hand, has increased, the maximum number being reached in 1927. 
In other countries, in which agriculture enjoyed a more or less effective protection 
against foreign competition, this tendency, at present, as well as during the pre-war 
crisis, was not so clearly apparent, but, all the same, it was more or less universal, 
inasmuch as animal husbandry offered opportimities of a better return owing to 
the improvement that had taken place in the standard of living of the great masses 
of consumers. Stockbreeding, dairying, poultr} -keeping and the cultivation of veg- 
etables and fruit have all developed since the w^ar, partly in response to the demand 
of new classes of consumers, whose purchasing power has increased particularly 
owing to the absorption in industrial occupations since the war of large numbers of 
women, whose earnings increased the family budgets of the working classes. 

Seeing that the very possibility of such a development depended primarily 
on a general increase in the purchasing power of the consumers, a diminution of 
their purchasing power must inevitably lead to a restriction of the capacity of the 
market for these products and to a fall in their prices. In a period of world crisis 
such as the present, the depression of all economic activities naturally reacts abo'ge 
all on the market for the finer products, which, in case of necessity, can be dispensed 
with, thus reducing the effective demand. 

In fact, during the years 1930 and 1931, industrial and commercial activities 
throughout the world have undergone an extremely serioxis reduction, the econorhic 
crisis having become more serious and more widespread. 

In order to convey a more precise idea of this decline in economic, activities, > 
some illustrative figures are here given. 
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Titus, in the index-numbers of industrial production in the principal industria- 
lised countries a very marked decline may be noted (i). 


Index-numbers of Industrial I^rodiiction, 
{ig 28 == lOo). 



1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 (six months 

Germany 

. . . . 100.0 

101.4 

83.6 

72.6 

United Stated .... 

. . . . 100.0 

107.2 

87.4 

78.1 

France 

. . . . 100.0 

109.4 

110.2 

102.9 

Great Britain .... 

. . . . 100.0 

106.0 

97 -Q 

87.3 (June) 


Only France, in 1930, continued to increase its industrial production partly 
owing to the conditions created by the stabilisation of its currenc}" at a rate of ex- 
change which has not been forced above its purchasing power parit^^ How-ever, 
in 1931, even France felt the influence of the universal crisis. 

The decrease in commercial activity" in the j>rincipal countries for which statis- 
tics are available is marked by the fall that may be noted in the figures for railwa}^ 
traffic. In fact, 'the goods traffic on the railways has changed as follows : (i) 

Goods Traffic on Railways 
(in millions of ton-kilometres per month). 


1929 1930 ’ 1931 (six months)- 

Germany 5,745 4,556 4,007 

United States 59>847 5^,357 4241^ 

Great Britain 2,570 2,429 2,230 

Italy 1,017 1,024 910 (5 months) 


The statistics of the unemploTOient resulting from the reduction in economic 
activity shows even mote clearl^’^the extent of the decrease in the purchasing power 
of the great mass of consumers that must have been brought about by the crisis. 
The increase in the number of unemployed since 1929 is, in fact, the most serious 
feature in the whole present situation. 


Ntmiher of Registered Unemployed (in thousands). 



December 

1929 

June 

1930 

December 

1030 

June 

1931 

Germany 

.... 2,850.8 2,640.7 

4.383-8 

3.953-9 

France ........ 

.... II .2 

10.2 

22.9 

51-4 

Great Britain 

.... 1,344.2 1,911.7 

2.599-8 

3.706.8 

Italy 

.... 430.1 

344.3 

663.9 

597-8 


(i) Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by the I,eague of Nations. 
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In the United States, the index-numbers of the degree of employment, taking 
1926 as base (1926 = 100), have changed as follows : 


December 1928 95.5 

Jxine 1929 98*8 

December 1929 91.9 

June 1930 85.5 

December 1930 75.1 

June 1931 72.2 


In December 1930, in Germany, of the total number of workers who were 
members of trades unions, 31.7 per cent, were completely without employment 
while 16.9 per cent, were onl}^ partially emplo3’^ed. In Great Britain, the percent- 
ages of insured workers registered at the same date as tmemployed were 14.9 and 
5.3 respectiveh". 

It may well be imagined to what an extent so serious a crisis must have reduced 
the purchsing power of the population of the industrialised countries and 
diminished the capacity of the market for those products in the production of 
wdiich agriculture has hitherto sought a solution of the crisis in cereals. A tendency 
to a relative overproduction of milk with a certain reaction on prices was already 
noticeable in 1929. 'W'hat takes place in regard to milk, must necessarily take 
place in regard to the other jSner and more costly products of agriculture, the 
demand for which is very elastic and follows closely the changes in the purchasing 
power of the great masses of consumers. 

In fact, we fin'd, that in Germany the index-numbers of the prices of live stock 
and of animal products (taking 1913 ==: 100) have changed as follows : 



1939 

1930 

Juae 1931 

Dive stock 

126.6 

112.4 

81.5 

.Animal products 

142,1 

121.7 

103.3 

In the United States, the course of 
[-14 = 100) was as follows : 

prices (taking the average 

of 1909-10 to 


1929 

1930 • 

June 1931 

Fruit and vegetables 

136 

158 

114 

Butchers’ beasts 

156 

134 

91 

Dair} products 

140 

123 

86 

Poultry products 

159 

126 

81 


In the Netherlands, the index-numbers of the prices of animal products, 
taking those of the period 1924-25 to 1928-29 as base, were 95 in 1929 ; 77 in 1930, 
and 71 in June 1931. 

In England, the index-numbers of the prices of live stock and live stock jiro- 
ducts, taking those of 1911 to 1913 as base, were 152 in 1929 and 147 in, (x)* 
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Thus, in the course of the last two years, since the beginning of the present phase 
of the post-war economic depression, the agricultural crisis has extended to products 
which, previously still enjoyed a relatively favourable position. This was an inev- 
itable result of the increased seriousness of the general economic crisis, which has 
reduced the purchasing power of the masses in face of an increase in the supply of 
the products of intensive and cOvStly cultivation. 

The crisis having thus become more acute and having extended to branches of 
agriculture that had previously been more or less s^heltered from the general depres- 
sion, the farmers are in a position that is all the more difficult inasmuch as the cost 
of production cannot be reduced in proportion to the fall in the prices of agricultural 
products. Although, as a result of the fall in the prices of industrial products, cer- 
tain materials and instruments of production nia}" cost less, and certain economies 
may be possible in wages, either by their reduction or by the rationalisation of la- 
bour, there are factors in the cost of production that do not lend themselves to such 
a reduction. Taxation, which is particularly heavy in the countries that took part 
in the War and are undergoing the consequences ; the social charges resulting from 
the spirit of modern social legislation, and, lasth, the burden of mortgage debts, 
the amortisation of which represents a fixed item in the expenses of agriculture, and 
of short term loans which, in many countries, especially in Central and, "Rastern 
Europe, can only be obtained at usurious rates of interest, all these items are repre- 
sented b}^ fixed and irreducible figures. In these conditions it is only natural that 
the farmer frequentl}^ finds himself unable even to cover his expenses and that, in 
fact, in many cases agricultural production results in actual loss and is only carried 
on by drawing upon the working capital, which is swallowed up by the crisis. 

George Paveovsky. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

ScHBUTT, Alfons : Die Weltwirtschaftskrise. Junker und Diinnhaupt Verlag, 
Berlin, 1931. (Wirtschaftsprobleme der Gegenwart, No. 15) (Pp. 70). 

[The author starts from a brief survey of the developments leading to the present 
world crisis, and then gives an account of the course of the depression in Germany, ]Eng- 
land, the United States and France. After this he proceeds to the examination of tlie 
supposed and the real causes of the crisis. From tlie outset, the author makes his own 
Yiew of the nature of the crisis clear, sa3dng that, first and foremost, it is determined by 
the usual course of cyclic fluctuations, but that in the present case the sitiiatioh 
is complicated by the simultaneous action of other factors, some of them structural. 
Among these latter, tlie agricultural crisis is the most important. 

The search for the causes of the crisis has led to many erroneous conclusions and 
to the recommendation ot remedies the practical application of which was sometimes 
dangerous. The author rejects the view which explains the crisis and the growth of un- 
employment by the rapid rationalisation of industiies. The saving in labour achieved 
in some branches of production, unless the natural process of adjustment is impeded by 
obstacles put in its way, brings with itself the cure of the evils it has created, though it 
may and does cause temporary unemployment. The present trouble is due not to ration- 
alisktion as such, but, in the first instance, to the lack of capital and the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of trades unions to any reductions in wages, necessary to effect the adjust- 
ment. Equally mistaken is the theory which attributes the present crisis to tbe excessive 
increase in productive investments at the expense of the resources available for the pur- 
chase of articles ot immediate consumption. The author also refuses to accept the ex- 
planation of the crisis by the great increase in the proportion of people who live on in- 
dustrial earnings, as well as by the rapid industrial development of the colonies. The 
real cause of the crisis, according to the author, is to be foimd in the course of cyclic 
fluctuations due to a complex system of causation, and at present aggravated by certain 
structural maladjustments inherent in post-war economy. The heavy fall in prices 
wliich distinguishes the present depression isaccountedfor by increased offer of goods on 
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a market whose effective demand diminishes. This diminution in the effective demand 
is produced by cyclic 'fluctuations, and makes itself felt in both industry and agriculture. 

In a<yriculture, the cyclic depression is most strongly felt by the branches producing raw 
materials of manufacture, as for these the demand is more elastic than for the staple 
articles of consumption. Agriculture is pushed to rationalisation, while with the fall 
in prices the marginal producers are being eliminated. This produces a great disturbance 
in the economic system, as adjustment is rendered difEciilt by various causes, and especi- 
ally bv the deliberate interference with economic processes by means of customs dut^s 
valorisation schemes and other expedients. The agricultural crisis was delayed in its 
coming by these measures, and w^hen eventually it came, it happened to coincide with the 
negative phase of the business cycle, thus greatly aggravating its effects. In certain 
important branches of industry the author reco^ises the presence of over-produOtion, 
While he considers that the role of the monetary factor in the crisis is often exaggerated, 
he recognises the importance of monetary conditions in the present situation. Inter- 
ference with the free play of economic forces, in all its various forms, he places among 
the important causes ol the present economic difficulties. 

The most effective remedy against the depression is to be fotmd in the economic 
system itself, if left free to work its o^vn salvation through the w^orking of the mechanism 
01 pricfs by which economic adjuvstments ate effected, and a wise economic policy is the 
one wliich "helps this automatic adjustment. 

This small book makes interesting reading and gives food for thought on some of 
the most vita] problems of our day]. 

H. BeIvSHA'w, M. a. (N. Z.), Ph. D. (Cambridge) : The Provision of Credit, with 
special Reference to Agriculture. With tw'o chapters upon the Provision of Rural Credit 
in England by R. R. Enfield. (VIII +326 pp., W. Heffer & Sons, I^td, Cambridge, 193 r). 

[The book under review, written by the Professor of Economics and Dean of the 
Faculty of Commerce of Auckland University College, '' has been undertaken in an en- 
deavour to meet the need ”... ” for a book"which combines an analysis of the nature of 
the credit problem as it affects farming industries and a critical account of some of the 
more important types of credit intermediary Accordingly, the author begins by 
introducing his readers to the fundamental concepts of capital, credit and the supply 
and demand of credit facilities in general, and then proceeds to examine the credit prob- 
lem in its special application to the agricultural industries. In this second part of his 
treatise, dealing with the Problem of Rtural Credit, he dwells at length on the peculiar- 
ities of agriculture, in so far as they affect its credit needs and the supply of facilities 
by which they can be met, and classifies the t3rpes of rttral credit according to three dif- 
ferent principles,, namely according to purpose, to length of loans and to nature of security. 
Wliile accepting this threefold classification as essentially sound, one cannot help feel- 
ing that the coupling of the types in the grouping according to purpose under (a) — 
Settlement and Development Credit — and under (6) — Production and Equipment Cre- 
dit — can hardly be accepted, as in both cases two essentially different forms of needs 
and of credit facilities are concerned. Settlement requires long-term credit on mortgage 
of holding, while development credit may take three different forms, according to the 
nature of the operations to be financed : tlie need may be met by a general land mort- 
gage, by a suitable form of iniprovement or reclamation loan, or by intermediate credit. 

In the case of production credit short term loans generahy meet the requirements, the 
need being in working capital, while to pay for farm equiiDment one has to have recourse, 
as a rule, to intermediate credit. Thus in any .systematic arrangement these four dif- 
ferent fornis ought to be kept separate. 

After having expounded the elements of the rural credit problem, Prof. Belshaw 
proceeds to examine, in Part III, Eong Term Credit Agencies. Among providers of 
long term credit to agriculture, he examines first the ” outer market ”, that is ^e, pro- 
vision of loans by private persons, mostly sellers of holdings accepting mortgages for 
part of the price, by dealers and by insurance, trust or loan companies investing their | 
balances in farm mortgages. Then he deals with long tenn loans by commercial banks^ | 
and finally comes to the special land mortgage institutions. Here, in the first instance, 
he deals with the German Landschaftm, and then takes up the U. S. A. Federal Farm 
Eoan System, analysing its organisation and principal characteristics. Finally, we find 
a very interesting account of the organisation of long-term credit in New Zealand, from 
the private sources of mortgage credit on land and the rdle played by commercial banks 
to the activities of the Eong Term Mortgage Branch of tli^e Bank of ISFew Zealand# the 
State Advances Department and the Public Trust Office. In New Zeal^d^ we are i 
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told it is desirable, in the social interest, that resources should move more freely into 
agriculture* In part, this end would be achieved if the disabilities under which large 
financial institutions laboiir as the result of the present system of company taxation 
were removed, but of greater importance is an improvement in the basis of farm mortgage 
security and the development and extension of institutions especially constituted to 
meet the particular needs of long term farm finance ”, A chapter on hong Term Credit 
in Great Britain, by Mr. E^nfield, concludes this part of the book. 

Part IV, dealing with Short Term and Intermediate Credit Agencies, follows the 
same plan as the preceding Part, starting from an examination of private sources of cre^ 
dit and commercial banks, and then giving an account of co-operative credit institutions 
of the Raiffeisen and Schulze-Dehtzsch type, with some observations concerning the 
failure of these to take root in Anglo-Saxon countries. A special chapter is devoted to 
the organisation of intermediate credit in the United States under the Agricultural 
Credits Acts of 1923, while in another an accomt is given of the organisation and working 
of short term and intermediate credit institutions in New Zealand, Short term agricul- 
tural credit in Great Britain is dealt with in a chapter written by Mr. Bnfield. 

The Appendices contain a Note on Amortisation, a short account of the history and 
organisation of the Credii Fonder in France and notes on agricultural credit institutions 
in South Africa. 

The book, which avowedly does not pretend at covering more than a part of the 
ground of the agricultural credit pioblem, can be recommended as a succinct and 
reliable source of mformation on the subjects it deals with]. 

MtiniyER {Prof. Dr. August) : Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft. Die gestaltenden Rrafte 
und das Wirtschattsbild. Verlag der Deutschen Buchgemeinsdiatt. Berlin 1931. 
Seiten 342. 

[The crisis which at the present time is so severely afiecting German economic life 
makes it the more imperative to take stock, as it were, of the form assumed by the 
national economy, noting the elements that are most affected, and those which can 
most vSUccessfuHy put up a resistance against the general depression. This book is cal- 
culated to give such information in the best possible way. Dr. Muller was for a long 
period a member of the Reickswirtschaftsvat (Economic Council of the Reich) and hence 
has had the opportunity, as well as from his collaboration on the Enquete-Ausschuss 
zur Untevsuchun^ des deutschen W ivtschaftslehen (Committee for the study of the economic 
life of Germany), of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the various forms and prob- 
lems of the national econom}^ 

The analysis of the economic structure of Germany is undertaken by the writer on 
completel}^ objective lines, and as far as possible he abstains from pronouncing judge- 
ments, whether political or social. The reader is thereby made acquainted with the 
economic facts, while no attempt is made to infiuetice Ms opinion or Ms atlitude. Each 
branch of the national economy — agriculture, industry, trade, business — is not merely 
separately characterised but also as the complementary part of the whole system, and 
thus the general view of the whole is never lost. Much of mterest is to be found m the 
volume in rejgard to the forms of organisation, alike of industry and of a.griculture, the 
price formation of agricultural products, the supply of and demana for foodstuffs in the 
country and the possibility of meeting the demand by home production, the grouping, 
professional and social, of *the Germaji people, the phenomenon of birth control and its 
effect on the economic life, etc. 

Dr, Miiller discusses the economic system now prevailing from the sociological and 
evolutionary point of view, and assigns to it a certain liistoric importance only. In course 
of development it must give way to another fonn of economy, just as the feudal economic 
order formerly gave place to the existing order. 

”A tour of German economic life is file description given by Dr. Muller to Ms book, 
and the survey thus made, partly owing to the admirable style of the author, undoubtedly' 
combines instruction and interest to a remarkable degree], 

^ Orr John : Grass and Hay Farming. An Economic Study. Manchester University 
Press, 1931, pp. 38, 4 plates, 3 diagrams. 

[The object of the writer, who is CMef Agricultural Advisory Officer at Manchester 
University, is to stress the importance of grass as a crop in Great Britain, to inchcate the 
needs of the soil for production of satisfactory grass crops, and to show that the invest- 
ment of capital on the lines dictated by these needs is remunerative and with proper 
management may return a Mgh rate of interest. It is usual to deplore the change wMch 
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has come about in Britain from arable land to permanent grass. What is to be deplored 
in his opinion is that the mone^" that might be made out of grass and hay is not being 
made, partly from want of knowledge, but more largely from want of management and 
enterprise. 

Good grass is recognised by all farmers to be the foundation feed of cattle from 
weaning till the period of fattening. The weedy and inferior condition of much of the 
pasture of Britain, however, renders it almost inedible, and consequently the stock or 
dairy farmer finds liimself compelled to spend disproportionately on cake and meal. 

Precise figures are supplied and illustrated by some effective graphs in regard to 
a farm where a change in the system of management of the grass and hay land effected 
a very remarkable increase in the returns over the four year period 1927-30, passing 
from a loss of 53.9 per cent, in 1927 to a gain of 78.6 per cent, in 1930 on the enterprise 
capital, i. e., capital invested over and above the capital that must be engaged if the far- 
mer is to farm at all, this latter being described by the writer as “ routine capital 
This striking transition from a large minus to a large plus return was due to the fact of 
the changed “ direction of the expendittue. In other words, instead of merely follow- 
ing the established custom of applying farmyard manure to the grass fields, the actual 
requirements of grass as a crop were taken into consideration, and accordingly generous 
apxDlications of lime, phosphate, potash and nitro-chalk were successive^ "made. The 
value of the grass rose from £1.135 per acre ini927to£i2. I 5 7i^in 1930, while the expen- 
diture on purchased feed per cow fell from £15. os: Io^^ in 1927 to £8. 35. gd. in 1930, 
or a 45.5 per cent, reduction. The net result is, as already stated, that instead of a loss 
of 53.9 per cent, on the capital employed in obtaining grass, there was in 1930 a gain of 
78.6 per cent, on this capital, or if the sum gained per acre by sale of the farmyard- 
manure thus saved, viz . 115. per acre, be added, then a total gain of 86.75 cent. 

The writer goes on to point out that the treatment here described, ax)plied to the 
whole area of the* farm, as well as the meadows and pasture, although bold and compre- 
hensive, does not cover all that it is possible to do in this direction. In addition to scien- 
tific manuring, imjDroved methods would include some attempt to modify the botanical 
composition "of the pasture by seed and the application of mechanical cultivation to 
grassland. The inferiority of grassland is most often due to the presence of valueless 
plants, which are left imgrazed by the cattle, die down and form a mat This mat 
checks the next year’s growth and prevents the proper action of the soil. From the eco- 
nomic point of view therefore this mat wastes the farmer’s money. As the writer says : 
“ Between the capital wliich the farmer invests in his soil and grass, and the capital 
which he invests in his cattle and sheep there should be the closest and most active co- 
operation. The first portion of the cap)ital cannot bear its fruit except through the second, 
but they never meet ; the first is lost on the way to its object However scientific 
may be the manuring, if the fertilisers cannot, on account of the presence of the mat, 
penetrate properly into the soil, the expense of fertilisiag is thrown away. “ A survey 
to determine how ihuch of the permanent grass and hay in Great Britain is grown on 
top of a wasteful mat would reveal a serious position 

Blimination of the mat ” can be effected by severe although not necessarily deep 
cultivation, followed by seeding with active and nutritive grasses and, if desired, with 
clover, accompanied by suitable and adequate fertilising. To complete the process of 
displacement of the old unprofitable pasture, grazing and mowing should be carried 
but in rotation, somewhat on the Hues now adopted on New Zealand dairy farms with 
highly, satisfactory results. In this way there might gradually disappear from Bnglish 
landscape the discouraging sight of fields stocked but not grazed, the cows either ranging 
the fields in search of food that is not there, or gathering at the gate waiting for the pro- 
vender to be brought from the cowhouse. As Mr. Orr adds, ^ this “ makes no money 

There can be little doubt that the main agricultural wealth of Great Britain must 
henceforward He mainly in live stock products. In 1925 the estimated value of the Hve 
stock, milk and dairy produce, and wool sold ofi farms in the United Kingdom was 
£182,367,500 or 63.7 per cent, of the value of the total agricultural output, and as the 
writer has shown in this brief but pithy monograph the foundations for development 
in this direction are sure and wide 

KXauder G. Dr. Grundsatze zur landwirtschaftHchen Betriebstatistik. Theodor 
Steinkopff, Dresden und Leipzig, 1931, Pages 86 (Beitr%e zur landwirtschaftHchen Be- 
triebswissenschaft, Heft 2). 

[The writer first ^fines the object of statistics of farms based on accoiintancy data 
as being of value in questions alike of organisation of the farm, of the advisory serme m 
professional matters, of scientific work and ci agrarian poHcy. 


in. I Ec. 
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The writer first outlines the various purposes which ina3" be served by farming statis- 
Lcs based on accountancy" data, showing their value for farm organisation, for the 
griciiltural advisory sendee, for scientific work and for agrarian policy. He then pro- 
eeds to emlain the statistical methods, analyses them on the basis of the results pub- 
shed by the Accoimtancy Offices in Germany and makes suggestions as to the choice 
nd adaptation of statistical principles the most appropriate from the point of view of 
ural economy and agrarian polic}^ Any tyin^ of oneself down to figures must however 
te avoided. For a full understanding of statistical data and capacity to use them pro- 
perly a thorough knowledge is required of the natural and economic conditions in which 
he data have been obtained. Any- mechanical application apart from a critical insight 
ato the figures results in false conceptions and may lead to serious error. 

The work includes chapters on averages, on the grouping of farms, on statistical 
rrors, degree of intensity^ delimitation of economic regions, the employment of statis- 
ical results for the objects of agrarian policy and for adviso:ty work in agriculture. The 
landling of these subjects indicates the methods and the limits of elaboration and of 
mployment of statistics based on farm accoimtancy data, wherein to a greater extent 
han in other statistics attention is paid to the comparability of the data and to the 
acts -which they represent. 

The whole work is a valuable contribution to the improvement of statistical investi- 
gations based on farm accountancy]. 


Marrani (Pelio, Ingegnere industriale, Perito Commerciale. Capo dell'Ufficio tec- 
lico della Confederayione Nazionale Sindacati Fascist! IndUwStria) : Organizzazione in> 
iiistriale, with 138 graphs and 32 tables. 

[Economic science in the iSth and iqth centuries began by" investigating the prin- 
fipal law's that govern the capitaHst economic system, and therefrom has gradually pro- 
:eeded to enquire into the principles that have validity for separate economic units such 
as the industrial undertaking and give these their distinct form. Some hundred years 
after the appearance of the “ Wealth of INations that epoch-making work waw«5 followed 
by Taylor's “ Shop Management ” and “ Principles ot Scientific Management In 
these the author, on the basis of his own prolonged and precise observations of manufac- 
turing processes carried out in factories, indicated the conditions of production and the 
tnethbds of work calculated to render more systematic the general process of production 
and to increase considerably the degree of dSciency in work. 

The book under review is also an exposition of these ideas in regard to rationalisa- 
tion of production and organisation of industry on scientific lines, ana is largely based 
on the views of Taylor an his school. It represents however in part an e:^ansion of 
taylorism” and in part a more complete application. A precise and logical investi- 
gation is made of all the factors, whether material or psychological, that create favourable 
conditions for the processes and ensure the best possible results to the manufacturer, 
while not involving any prejudicial efiect on the permanent productive capacity of the 
worker. One-third of the book is devoted to descriptions of the different methods of 
remnneration and to discussion of the practicability of their employment as well as of 
the advantages and disadvantages of each in turn. Considerable space is given to 
industrial hygiene, the psychological reactions of the worker, vselective tests of workers, 
measures taken to prevent workers’ accidaits, etc. In connection with all these subjects, 
the cecent Italian legislation, as laid down in the Carta del Lavoro since April 1927, is 
introduced and explained. The problem of technical rationalisation thus passes beyond 
the narrow limits of the single undertaking and becomes an important social problem 
of the present time, the significance of which was not fully realised by taylorism in 
its original form. 

The book will be welcomed by the manufacturer, and so tar as the ideas it contains 
can be usefully applied to improved organisation of agriculture, it maybe studied by the 
enlightened fanner also with profit]. 

Teppan Prof. Hubert B. : Agricultural Policy in South Africa Johannesburg, 1931, 
pages loi. 

[This short treatise is a survey of the farming situation in South Africa and an at- 
tempt to indicate the agrarian policy which is really consonant with the geographical 
and climatic controls afiecting the development of the sub-continent. In his earlier 
work ” Agricultural Development of Arid and Semi-Arid Regions ” published in 1928, 
Prof. Leppan dealt fully with the subject of these natural controls, and here only a brief 
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summary of the main facts is given, as regards the unreliable rainfall, high evaporation,, 
extensive losses from erosion, formation of alkaline soils, as well the natural disability 
arising from the absence of inland waterways. 

It is the writer's view that the instability which characterises the agricultural produc- 
tion of the Union and reacts on its industry and commerce is largely due to these natural 
causes, and in particular to the incidence of droughts. Provision against risks of this 
kinds is a serious factor in production costs, tending to make difficult all capital invest- 
ment in stock, equipments, manures, etc. As a further result of the uncertainty of out- 
look there are wide fluctuations in distribution and hence in prices A sound agricul- 
tural policy should aim at stabilisation of the position. In Prof. Leppan's opinion 
“ the present policy in the Union in fostering the production of grain for sale is basically 
wrong He points out that wffiere, as in South Africa, the influence of natural controls 
is erratic the live stock industries involve the least risk, the obvious reason being that ’ 
animals can be moved about whereas crops cannot. Moreover, speaking generally, the 
natural conditions of the Union are not favourable to grain growing ; more than So per 
cent, of the country can never be used except for grazing, and accordingly any stabili- 
sation of the position depend on pasture improvement together vith tfie production 
wherever possible of supplementary fodder crops. To attempt to grow^ cereals under 
irrigation in the Union is merely to aggravate the position by adding heavy charges to 
the costs, thus making even ihore impracticable the competition with the great grain 
growing regions of the world. On the other hand irrigation may be profitably applied, 
even on areas subject to frost, to produce fodder crops for consumption on the farm or in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Such crops eventuily enrich the soil, whereas cereals 
grovm for export are robber crops. 

In other words the South African farmer is most likely to succeed if he aims at 
placing livestock products of good quality either on the markets of the industrial centres 
of the^I^nion itself or on the export market, and the writer urges that all possible 
measures be taken to encourage vsucli an orientation of agriculture. 

In his criticism of irrigation schemes, the writer does not omit to recognise the in- 
creasing importance of citrus fruit growing under irrigation, but points out that areas 
put to this use are necessarity frost -free, and consequently enjoy the longer growing 
season which brings an advanlage in production. A striking table is given showing 
that the value of production from irrigated land is in direct correlation with the frost- 
free period. Irrigation in South Africa can however never approximate to the importance 
it has in India or California, the extent of potentially irrigable land in the Union having 
been estimated by experts at not more than three million acres, probably most profitably 
exploited by small scale private irrigation schemes rather by large public undertakings. 

The vigorous handling in this book of the problem of agricultural policy has arous- 
ed a very general interevSt in South ilfrican farming circles and it is probable' that it will 
do much to strengthen tendencies which are already making an appearance in the farm- 
ing practice of the more enlightened section of the t^nion agriculturists] . 


Kkischanowski, M. : Die Planwurtvschaftsarbeit in der Sowjetunion, Verlag flit 
Uiteratur und Politik, Wien-Berlin, 1927, S. 124, 

Grinko, G. : Der Fiinfjahrplan der Sowjetunion. Verlag fiir Uiteratur und Po- 
litik, Wien-Berlin, 1930. S. 288, 

Knick^rbockkr, H R : The Soviet Five- Year Plan, [its Effect on World Trade. 
John Dane The Bodley Head Utd. Dondon 1931. Pp. 245. 

[The national economy of Russia has since the beginning of the Revolution passed 
virtually through three important periods. 

From 1917 to 1921 was the epoch of the so-called war communism. Formally 
speatog, the new State succeeded in getting into its own hands practically all the 
public organisations alike for production and for distribution of products. The actual 
outcome however was a disastrous shrinkage of the national resources. 

It was therefore essential in 1921 to have recourse to a iievr economic policy (NEP) 
by which it was intended to leave more scope to private initiative. Thfs new departure 
had has a considerable success, and there was a slow but a steady re-establishment of 
the national economy and of the general vital forces of the country. This.progre^, 
however, due to private initiative, was made at the expense of the commtmist |nin- 
ciple. 

In 1927 a new system of ^onomic policy was inaugurated, wMcb was intended to 
combine, so far as possible, the elements which in the two earlier periods had cohtfib* 
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uted substantially to the development of tbe socialist State : in other words the endeav- 
our was now to combine the communist principle of the first period, viz., the mono- 
poly, by the State, of the entire economy, with the idea of economic development that 
characterised the second period. By this means it was hoped to give a strong im- 
petus to the national economy, while forcing it, at the same time, along socialistic paths, 
and regulating and determining its working in advance, alike as regards the natuxe of 
such working and the extent. Such are the general ideas which form the basis of the 
Five Year Plan, and are characteristic of the whole economic life of the Russia of our 
own times. 

The literature relating to this third period is already very extensive. The three 
books the titles of which appear above, two by Soviet officials, taking part in the execu- 
tion of the Plan, and one by an American, illustrate this plan from different sides. 

Krischanowski, the head of the State Office for the carrying out of the Five Year 
Plan, gives us in his work the economic results of the ten first years of the ^ Soviet 
Covernment (1917 to 1927). These first results represent the "basis on which the 
economic stnicture of the Five Year Plan has been built up for the years 192S to i 933 - 
The figmres of production are compared by the writer with the pre-war figures. A 
description is also given of the development on industry, agriculture, foreign trade, etc. 
It is explained that the problem of the method to be followed for the realisation of the 
Five Year Plan has been, ever since 1921, the subject of study by the various scientific 
institutions as well as of public discussion ; also that since 1923 the Five Year Plan in 
all the branches of industry has been subjected to a detailed analysis by the Commis- 
sion for the realisation of the Plans (Gosplan) of the U. S. S. R., It was however only 
in 1925-26 that it proved possible to establish the first scheme of financing and of the 
mass production of the large and medium industries. The schemes drawn out for the 
execution of the Plan are not, according to KiRisCHAisrowsia, abstract theories but spring 
from a close contact which has been maintained between the scientific work of prepara- 
tion of plans, and the practical labours of a number of economists. They are 
accordingly, so to speak, steeped in reality and can stand the test of practical life. 

All who desire to obtain in a short time a clear idea of the economic movement 
in Russia during the first two periods of the Russian revolution, will find in this work 
the official presentation of the facts and the corresponding figures. 

Grinko, at present the Commissary of the Finances of the Union, describes the 
genesis of the Five Year Plan and the way in which this plan takes shape in the dif- 
ferent branches of the national economy. The final object of the Plan is to transform 
Russia as soon as possible so that from being an agricultural country, industrial only 
in the second place, it will become an industrial country in which however agriculture 
will retain an importance of the first order. It is anticipated also that the Five Year 
Plan will bring about psychological conditions by encouraging the impulse to create 
and b^^ stimulating the will power of the population. 

The most difficult problem presented by the Plan is the regulation of the agricul- 
tural production which extends over more than 20 million peasant farms. The author 
states that the collective treatment of the farms, and the social transformation of the 
village, are alike making rapid progress. According to the Plan, from 5 to 6 million 
individual farms with a cultivated area of 22 million hectares will have to be collectively 
organised by the end of 1933. early as 1Q30 there were already some six million 
farms, accounting for an area of more than 30 million hectares, which were managed 
on a socialistic basis. The area under criltivation is to be increased by 26 per 
cent, in 1933 by means of bringing virgin lands under cultivation. The total produc- 
tion of agriculture and stock breeding wiU have to be increased by 55 per cent. The 
cereal export should m the same time increase by a total of five million ponds, and con- 
sequently reach .some 80 per cent, of the pre-war exports. Machine production should 
go up from 125 million roubles in 1927 to 610 million roubles m 1932-33. Tractor fac- 
tories with an annual output of 50.000 tractors per factory are also under contempla- 
tion, and iai a few years it is expected that the Union will hold the first place in trac- 
tor production. It is true that for the moment it is still necessary to import many 
machines, raw materials and semi-manufactured products. If the Plan is not to suf- 
fer, this necessity for importation makes it absolute^ necessary to increase also the 
exports of naptha, timber, furs, etc., and also of food stuffs, although the interests of 
national consumers do not always and everywhere allow of this. To quote the writer. 
The partial difficulties of the food supply are of a temporary and transitory nature 
According to the writer no one in the U, S. S. R. doubts that, in the sphere of provi- 
sion of the food supply, difficult moments can be surmounted within a relatively short 
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time, as the result of the economic progress achieved by collectivist agriculture (p. 256)* 
vSomewhat further on, Gkinko expresses himself even more clearly and more concretely 
in this respect : “ If in the solution of the food problem the consuming interests of the 
social strata which are not proletarian, and still more of those strata which are not co- 
'operatin<y in the Soviet society, are injured, this fact cannot harm the socialist struc- 
ture of the U. S. S. R. The line dividing the proletarian class from the others is not 
to be altered or obscured when it is a question of solving problems of food supply in a 
moment when all factors seem adverse ” (p. 257). 

RnickerbockKR, who is an American, travelled through Russia as correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post, and collected information on the spot. His account 
of his travels ressembles an instantaneous photograph but one taken in a good light. 

He is full of admiration for the grandiose nature of the Five Year Plan which he 
describes as a grandiose scheme, the most gigantic economic project in history, the 
most pretentious attempt ever made to put the planning principle into effect, etc. He 
illustmtes the striking results obtained on the basis of figures and calculations. Enter 
alia, he speal^s of the great Soviet farm “ Gigant ’’ in the Northern Caucasus, which 
covers 642,000 acres of land and gives emplo3nnent to some 3,000 permanent workers. 

He also explains the necessity for Russia to export goods even, as he says, 
below production costs, e, g., cereals and coal. In view however of the depreciation 
of the Russian money, the exportation confers a certain advantage. 

In general the impressions of the writer tend to show that, as the result of the Five 
Year Plan, the national economy of Russia is becoming more and more powerful, but 
that at the same time standards of living of the great mass of the population ave still 
extremely low. The book is easy to read and well set out and the matter is both 
interesting and instructive]. 

Koi,ar Dr. Rudolf : Zemed^lskd poji§teni u nas a v cizine (Forms of agricultural ' 
insurance in Czechoslov^akia and in other countries). Czechoslovakian Academy of Agri- 
culture, Prague, 1930, 216 pages, numerous tables and graphs. (Summary and text of 
tables and graphs in Czech, German and French.) 

[This is a careful and well documented enj^uhry into a problem under discussion at 
the present time in Czechoslovakia ; the organisation of hail insurance and of livestock 
insurance in accordance with the principles of public utility. Forms of such insurance 
have to be discovered likely to be most suitable to the conditions of the country. It 
is not possible to render obligatory to the same extent all kinds of insurance, ih view of 
the dinerent character of the risks. The insurances mentioned must be based on the 
principle of mutuality. 

The work includes a thorough and detailed analysis of all aspects of the problem, 
conclusions and proposals as to the systematic organisation of insurances, and a wealth 
of material in regard to forms of insurance not merely in Czechoslovakia, but also in 
many other countries. It is accordingly a work of much originality and is of consider- 
able interest both from the national and from the international standpoint]. 

MeHorathi uver v Ceskoslovenske Republice (hand Improvement Credit in the 
Czecho.slovakian Republic), Ministry of Agriculture, Prague, 1931, 33 pages. (Summary 
in French and in German). 

[This brochure contains information of some interest on the method of financing 
the land improvements which have been carried out in Czechoslovakia in the period from 
1919 to 1930 and on which the total expenditure amounted to 1,780 million Czech crowns. 

It also outlines the programme of improvement works designed to cover the next ten i 
years which are estimated to cost three and a half milliards of Czech crowns. To meet ; 
these requirements a State Fund for land improvements has been established by the law I 
of 27 March 1931. This organisation which is ^ self-governing corporate body will have ^ 
the right to raise the necessary funds for long term credit. Special interest attaches to [ 
the terms of this law and to the programme of land improvement works for all persons * 
dealing with questions of land improvements and the financing of such operations]. i 

PuBniCA^tiOHS OF Tm American SoaonooiCAp SociE^rv. — Volume XNIH. The ! 
Rural Community. The Chicago University Press, Chicago. Illinois. [ 

[The American Sociological Society has published a highly interesting volume con- i 
tabling a number of studies^ surveys, notes both sociological and statistical relating to 1 
the Rural Community 1 
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The subject matter is arranged under the following heads : Division of Human 
"Ecology and Population, Division on Statistics, Division on Social Psychology, Division 
on Social Research, Section on Rural Socioloy, Section on Educational Sociology, Section 
on the Family, Section on the Community, Section on the Sociology of Religion, Section 
on Sociology*^ and Social Work. 

Reports from the various Committees of the Society conclude the volume. Each 
division and section contains abundant material of research, and a number of statistical 
tables show the systematic care which has been taken by the authors of a great many 
of the above studies in supporting their conclusions or suggestions by ascertained facts 
and tabulated figures. The volume gives the imprefision however that a great deal 
of work remains yet to be done before the sociological problems affecting rural life can 
even be said to have been clearly defined. Sufficient statistics, even those of an official 
character, appear to he lacking in a number of cases or to be too recent to permit final 
conclusions. There is much material in tliis field which thus far appears to be mostly 
theoretical. 

Some of the studies are accurate historical accounts of the trend of sociological events 
in rural communities which tend to show that further developments may be expected. 
Such problems as the inteirelation between urban and rural life appear on the contrary 
to have been clearly defined in ah their favourable and imfavourable reactions. Other 
subjects treated are not confined to rural conditions, but deal with sociological prob- 
lems of a general character. Such are the articles on family life in America of which their 
authors give a rather dark picture. 

On the whole this volume published by the American Sociological Society is a 
source of information on Rural and Urban Rural life in the United States of considerable 
importance]. 
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VaI/I/B, C. I pionieri italiani nelle nostre Colonie : appunti storico- 
iDibliografici, Roma, C. Voghera, 1931- i^sp. 
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[The basis of agricultural accountancy]* 
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Agricultural Co-operation in Norway. 


Introduction, 

Except as regards the co-operative dairy societies there was towards the end 
of last century still very little development of agricultural co-operation in Norway. 
The very low density of the population, the geographical character of the coimtry, 
with its mountains, forests and deep fjords making communication difficult, go 
far to account for this, especially if it is remembered that no long time ago the 
products of Norwegian farming were almost entirely consumed on the farm or sold 
on the local and district markets. Accordingly the necessity for setting up organ- 
isations for selling these products on distant markets, which has acted as one of 
the main encouragements for the movement of agricultural co-operation in other 
countries, Was not felt in Norway. 

In the pre.sent century, on the other hand, agricultural co-operation has made 
very rapid progress and at the present time, as shown in the table below, out of the 

125.000 persons engaged in agriculture as a primary occupation, about 62,000 
belong to central co-operative associations for jiurchase of farming requisites, while 

44.000 are members of the co-operative dairies, about 30,000 of the co-operative 
slaughterhouses, and about 13,000 are members of the central egg-circles. The 
agricultural population is also strongly represented in the movement for consumers’ 
co-operative societies which include in their membership about 50,000 of the 
farming population. 


Position at the end of 1930 of the more important Agricultural Co-operative 
Organisations and of Consumers’ Co-operation. 


Membership 


Turiao%’er 

million 

crowns 


Net profit 
crowns 


Funds 

millions 

crowns 


Central Purchasing Associations. 62,300 
Central Association of Consumers’ 
Co-operative Societies in Nor- 
way (N. K. T.) 

Consumers’ societies affiliated to 

N'. K. T 110,076 

Consumers’ societies independent 

of N. K. T 50,000 

Dairies 44,000 

Slaugjiterhouses 29.865 

Central egg-circles 13,000 
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6.7 

110.2 

5,600,000 

34-0 
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2,000,000 
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, 2,000,000 
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20.5 

233,600 

2.5 
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89,000 
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It vshould in addition be noted that during the last two or three years a v^ery 
vigorous activity has been displa3''ed in connection with agricultural co-operation 
resulting in the formation of several large new central organisations. Of these the 
Milk Centrals and the “ Fleskecentralen the general organisation of the bacon 
pig producers and of the co-operative slaughterhouses, include in their member- 
ship the great majority of the farmers of Norwa^^. 

I. — The EbgaIv system of the Norwegian co - oPERATn^E organisations. 

No special law on co-operative societies exists in Norway", but several other 
laws contain clauses relating to the legal constitution of co-operative enterprises. 
Among these are : the law of 17 March 1S90 relating to trade registers and to power 
of attorney, the commercial law- of 16 July 1907, the law of 25 Juty 1913 on crafts, 
the law of 4 April 1924 on banks, etc. 

As regards registration, the co-operative societies must be registered in the 
Trade Register as are all other commercial enterprises. The co-operative societ.v 
is registered as without liability" and with a variable membership and capital. Each 
society is obliged to present to the Register a list of names of the members of its 
council of management and a cop3" of its rules, and to state the nature of its under- 
taking. All modifications of rules must also be communicated to the Trade Regis- 
ter. Exemption from this obligation of registration is granted onl3^ to co-operati\'e 
societies wiich have no warehouses and distribute onh^ goods ordered in advance 
by members (purchasing societies). 

With the exception of the purchasing societies, ever}" co-operative societA" 
is obliged before beginning business to take out letters of commerce, certain 
conditions being required for the obtaining of this. If a society desires to open 
more than one branch, it is obliged to take out letters of commerce and to pa}’' an 
annual charge for each branch. In this case also sales can only be made to members. 

A co-operative societ3J‘ may undertake an}’" kind of production. If however it 
is desired to undertake a form of production which comes under the law on occupa- 
tions or crafts — such as baking, etc., — the head of this section of its activity" must 
possess an artisan's licence and must act on the management council of the society. 

Co-operative societies are not permitted to undertake banking operations, but 
they have the right to accept members' deposits, to pay interest on these and to 
utilise them for their own business. 

The societies are also debarred from undertaking insurance business, which may 
onl3'^ undertaken either by share companies or by mutual insurance societies. 
There is however nothing to prevent a co-operative society from being a shareholder 
in an insurance company^ as in any other share company. 

Co-operative societie.s, like private traders, are not subjected to the obligation 
of publishing accounts or official audit. 

As regards charges, co-operative societies are obliged to pay the land tax, the 
tax on the income yielded b}^ property as well as the tax on the surplus coming 
from sales to customers who are not members. On the other hand profits on sales 
to members are not subjected to any tax. 

II. — Co-operative supply organisations 
A. Ptmhasing Organisations, 

The first local organisations for joint purchase of farm requisites in Norway 
were certain rural economy societis (Landbruksselskaper) which in the eighties in- 
cluded this activity on their programmes. A more extended purchasing organ- 
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isation was however not formed till 1896 when the rural econoin}" societies of four 
provinces established the Central Co-operative Purchasing Association in the cap- 
ital Oslo {Faelleskjdpet i Oslo) which grouped the local purchasing societies of the 
surrounding country. Some years later, towards 1900, three other similar cen- 
tres were formed in other regions of Norway', and at the present time (towards 
the end of 1930) there are seven such centres linking 2200 local societies with 
about 62,000 individual members. 

The societies affiliated to the Central Associations are either true purchasing 
societies [mnkjdpslag) specially formed for the purpose, or agricultural societies 
(landbyukslag), ‘^mall cultivators’ societies [smaabmkslag), dairies, cheese making 
societies, consumers' co-operative societies, and other similar organisations. 

Members of local purchasing societies are not expected to make any contribu- 
tion, and as a rule the^" do not pay any entrance fee. The societies therefore carr^’* 
on business without members’ capital, but members are jointly and severally 
liable for payment of all goods delivered to their society by the Central Associa- 
tion. Any loss is distributed among the members on a pro-rata basis of the goods 
received during the last financial year. 

*\li the members of a local purchasing society are obliged to purchase from the 
society fertilisers and concentrated stock feeds ; as regards other commodities how- 
ever no obligation of the kind exists. 

Goods are distributed at current prices by the purchasing societies and must be 
paid at latest thirty days after delivery. In the case of non-payment within this 
period, some societies have established the rule of making no further delivery of 
goods before discharge of the payment due. With a view to a more regular observ- 
ance of this term of 30 da^^s, several societies have arranged for a bank loan from 
the district sa\dngs bank, the members being jointly" and severally liable for such 
loan. On receipt of the invoice for the goods, the manager of the society sends it , 
to the bank together with a list showing che apportionment among the members. , 
The bank then debits to the current account of each member the sum due from 
him, and forwards the payment to the Central Association concerned. 

Purchasing societies are managed by a council of three or five members, one of 
wffiom acts as chairman. Either the chairman, or the manager engaged for the pur- ; 
pofee'and in leceipt of a small salary or of a fee fixed according to the quantity of | 
goods handled, takes the members’ orders, forwards them to the Central Union, ; 
distributes the goods, receives the money and makes the payment to the Central I 
organisation, luiless the banking system described above has been adopted. j 

The original constitution of the central organisations of the local purchasing f 
societies w^as not entireh" based on co-operative principles, since as ahead}' stated ; 
these organisations were set up by the rural economy societies of the provinces, I 
and during the early years were adniinistered with the help of loans guaranteed 
by the provinces. At the present time, however, their organisation is entirely 
co-operative, and the reserves which they have succeeded in building up enable ! 
them to dispense with the loans guaranteed by the pri evinces. ^ 

Except as regards election and composition of the committee of representation 
and of the management council, the majority of the Central organisations are for the 
most part based on the satne principles. An idea of their organisation and commer- 
cial methods may be gained from an account of the constitution and rules of the 
Central Purchasing Association at Oslo, which is the most important of these 
organisations. 

Admission to the Central organisation is not for the local societies conditidnal 
on payment of subscriptions, but it is essential that members should be jointl}^ and 
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severally liable to the Central body for all the obligations of the society, that the 
societies should guarantee that their membership is not below ten, and that the 
society and its members undertake to make all purchases of fertilisers and con- 
centrated stock feeds from /the central organisation. 

Goods received must be paid for at latest 30 days after delivery, unless some 
other stipulation has been made. If payment is not made at the due date, no fur- 
ther deliveries are made to the society till the accounts are discharged. If three 
months after due date pa3"ment for goods has still not been made, the sum is legally 
recoverable. On any overdue liability, the defaulting society is obliged to pay an 
interest of 2 per cent, higher than the discount rate of the Bank of INorway. 

If a local society desires to withdraw from the Central organisation, three 
months notice should be given before the expiry of the financial 3^ear. 

The highest authorities of the Central Association are the Committee of repre- 
sentatives and the management council. The Committee of representatives consist 
of 45 members, 38 appointed b3" the affiliated purchasing societies and 7 by the 
seven rural economA’^ societies in the provinces Vvhich have been absorbed b\^ the Cen- 
tral organisation. One of the main fimctions of the Committee of representatives 
is to elect the management council, which consists of seven members, one tor each 
province. The council appoints the commercial managers and the rest of the staff. 

Two per cent, of the annual profit is distributed to the affiliated societies which 
during the past 3"ear have made their payments within the time allowed, while the 
remainder of the profits is employed for the constitution of a reserve fund. When 
the reserve fund has reached one-tenth of the average turnover of the three preced- 
ing years, a bonus ma^’’ be paid to the affiliated societies. 

Goods the distribution of which to the local societies is ensured b}^ the Central 
Purchasing Associations include artificial fertilisers, concentrated stock feeds, seeds, 
flour and meal for domestic consumption, implements and machines for farm use, 
cement, electric ec|uipment, fuel oil, etc. The Central Associations undertake pro- 
duction onl^’* to a very limited extent. Thus the Oslo Association has a mill and 
also a field for growing of selected cereals, the vStavanger Union has tw?o oat grinding 
mills, and that of Trondhjem has a lime stone mill, and following theexample of the 
Oslo Central Association has also a farm for the production of selected cereals. 

In 1918, the Central Purchasing Unions with the assistance of the Peasant Farm- 
ers’ Bank, established the Union of Central Co-operative Purchasing Association 
{Samvirkeceniralen), the object being to act as intermediary in importation. This 
however was subsequently dissolved. 

In 1930 the Central Purchasing Associations showed an aggregate turnover of 
34.9 million crowns with a net profit of about one million crowns. In comparison 
with 1929 the turnover has decreased by 8.6 per cent,, but as in the same time 
the drop in prices of commodities was even more, there was an increase in the 
quantit}’^ of commodities sold. At the present time nearly three fourths of the 
artificial fertilisers and the concentrated stock feeds used in Norway are supplied 
by the Central Purchasing Associations. : 


B. Consumers* Co-operaUve Societies. 

The movement for consumers’ co-operative societies has tmdoubtedh" not the 
same importance for the rural population in Norway as it has for that oi the two 
neighbouring countries of Denmark and Finland. As however an important part 
of the activit}’^ of these societies takes the form of purchase of the products of rural 
members and sale to town members for their consumption, and as the farmers are 
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largely represented in the movement, it should be duly accorded its place in this 
account of Norwegian co-operation. 

The first consumers' co-operative societies in Norway were founded during the 
sixties but, mainly on account of the want of competence among the founders and, 
the unduly large credit given to the members, the movement was not long-lived 
and towards rSSo the greater part of these societies disappeared. The movement 
was not resumed till 1895, when che Christiania Co-operative Society was organised, 
in full accordance with the Rochdale principles. The foundation of this society gave 
a new impetus to the movement, several societies were established on the same model 
and in 1906 a central organisation was formed, the Norwegian Co-operative Union 
{Norges Kooperative Landsforening, or simply N. K. L.). 

At the present time there are in existence in Norway about 800 consumers' 
•societies with a total membership of 160,000 persons, representing with the mem- 
bers of their families, from one-third to one-fourth of the total population of the 
country. At the end of the year 1930 there were affiliated to the Norwegian Co-oper- 
ative Union 455 local societies with 110,000 members in all. Outside the Union 
about 400 local societies were also in existence with a total number of 50,000 members. 
Complete particulars are not available as to the activity of these non affiliated 
societies. Of the members of the societies affiliated, 99.2 per cent, were workers in 
industries including the fishing industry, seamen, transport w^orkers or commercial 
employees, 26.3 per cent, were farmers, 6.2 per cent, were farm labourers, while the 
remainder were distributed among other callings. 

All the local societies affiliated to the N. K. L. are based on the Rochdale prin-' 
ciples. The working capital is ensured by the contributions of the members. These 
contributions are of two kinds : the liability contribution, or the amount which ren- 
ders members jointly and severally liable for the financial obligations of the society, 
and the loan contribution. The amount of the liability contribution is usually from 
■60 to 100 crowms ; the loan contribution is at least 100 crowns. In addition to the 
last named sum a member may however make a voluntary" contribution of any sum 
he pleases. Contributions bear an interest of five per cent. The management 
council consists of from five to nine members and is elected by the general meeting 
of members, which meets twice in the year. Some large societies have in addition 
committees of representatives. No member can withdraw from the society unless 
his contributions are paid, and three months notice of resignation must be given in 
writing. The accounts are audited by auditors appointed by the general meeting. 
Apart from this local control, more than half the societies affiliated to the N. K. U. 
are at the same time members of the audit department of that Association, the 
accountancy experts of which check the audits and the stocks held by the so- 
.cieties. 

The turnover of the local* societies affiliated to the N. K, U. amounted in 
1930 to no million crowns, or, on an average, 1000 crowns per member. The gross 
profit amounted to 16.2 million crowns and expenditure to 10.6 million, respectively 
14.2 and 9.6 per cent, of the turnover. The net profit amounted to 5,6 millions, 
including 3.1 millions paid to the members as bonus. 

The economic position of the societies affiliated to che N. K. U. may be de- 
.scribed as very good. Their total assets amounted in 1930 to about 42 million crowns^ 
of which 17 % million represented the estimated value of the real and other pro-, 
perty, while their capital and funds amounted to nearly 24 million crowns and the 
remaining liabilities to 17.4 million. . . ' 

There were Xzi establishments for production attached to the local so^ekties, 
.affiliated to the N. K, U* in 1930, of which 90 were bakeries. . • 
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Tiie object of the N.K. ly., which was, as alread3r stated, founded in 1906,, 
is to act as a regulating influence on prices of commodities, to accumulate in its 
savings department consumers' money for their own advantage, to establish local 
societies, to diffuse a knowledge of the social and economic importance of co-opera- 
tion and to safeguard, the interests of consumers in regard to legal matters. 

Any co-operative society which is organised in accordance with the principles 
of the model rules of the N. K. I/., and undertakes to observe the rules of the 
Association, ma}’' be affiliated on pa5’’ment of a sum of 10 crowns per member. Affil- 
iated societies are liable in respect of the financial obligations of the societies only 
to the extent of the shares thus paid. 

All sales take place at wholesale prices, and payment must be made within the 
30 days following the delivery of the goods. If payment is made before the expiry 
of the period, advance mterest is credited to the society, if on the other hand 
the period has expired, the society is obliged to pay interest for default. Affiliated 
societies are not under any obligation to make their purchases from the Association. 

The general meeting of the members which takes place ever^^^ three years is 
the supreme organ of the Association. All local societies have the right to send to- 
chis bod}^ one representative plus a certain number of additional representatives 
in proportion to their piirchases from the N. K, ly.. The congress elects the manage- 
ment council consisting of five members with the addition of the managing director 
and a member elected by the staff of the N. K. T. In the intervals between the 
general meetings, the highest authority of the N. K. ly. is the committee of repre- 
sentatives, consisting of 24 members, 22 elected by the 16 District Unions of the 
local societies and two by the employees and officials of the Association. The com- 
mittee of representatives regulates the more important questions, purchase and sale- 
of real property, establishment of factories, etc. The committee also appoints the 
mauager who is responsible for the commercial activity of the Association. 

The advisory and propaganda activities of the N. K. T. are undertaken by 
the Department of organisation, and the funds required are ensured by the annual 
contribution of 60 ore per member, which every society is obliged to pay to the- 
.department in question. The propaganda and educational activity is carried on 
by the review “ Kooperatoren " of which 100,000 coxhes are x>tiiited month!}', and 
by lectures or vocational courses. The work of organisation is done in collaboration 
with the District Unions of the societies. 

The N. K. D. does business in every kind of merchandise, distributing from’ 
its depots in the different towns. Agricultural products supplied by the local so- 
cieties in the rural districts to the depots for forwarding to the local societies in 
the towns form an important proportion of these sales. The total turnover has 
since the foundation of the Association increased with almost no interruption and 
in 1930 amounted to 30.6 million crowns, a sum which in spite of the fall in the 
wholesale x>rice index is nearly one and a half million crowns larger than in 1929. 
The net profit was 518,000 crowns. 

In addition to its wholesale trading activity, the N. K. U works two mar- 
garine factories, one tobacco factoiy, one soap factory, a mill, a shoe factory, three 
establishments for coffee-ioasting. It also owns two insurance companies, one for 
general insurance against losses, and one for life insurance. Among the manufactur- 
ing establishments the margarine factory had in 1930 an output of 3,263 tn, tons of 
the value of 3.7 million crowns, the turnover of the soap factory was one million 
crowns, that of the Stavanger mill, the capacity of which at the present time is 1500 hi., 
j>er day, amounted to 5.1 mllions, and the shoe factory had an output of more than 
100,000 pairs of shoes per annum, with a total gross value of 1.3 million crowns.. 
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The activit3" of the savings departments which date from ignis carried on 
the Deposits Section of the N. K, L. which at the present time has 8o branches 
with 18,000 depositors and deposits amounting to from 6 to 7 miilion crowns. 

It may finally be noted that the N. K. D. is a member of the Scandinavian 
Co-operative Association of Wholesale Trade {Nordisk Andelsforbnnd), a purchas- 
ing organisation based on co-operative principles and grouping together the 
Wholesale Trade Co-operative Associations of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
since 1928, Finland. 

[to be continued). H. IvIitdst:^i>X. 

Regulation of Go-operation as an Economic and Social Institution, in Spain. 

Before 1929 no legislative measures properly so called were in existence in 
Spain regulating the working of the co-operative societes, and these societies were 
regarded as of a similar nature as the simple groupings constituted for every kind 
of purpose regulated by the Law of Associations of 1887 in an indefinite and general 
manner. On 28 January 1906 a law on agricultural syndicates was passed, the 
object of which was to support and encourage co-operative tendencies. It included 
special provisions granting facilities for the formation of and exempting from 
taxation co-operative societies formed under the aegis of this law on syndicates. 
In view of the absence of legal provision on the subject of co-operation, the Govern- 
ment in 1929 gave full consideration to the situation and a Royal Decree was enacted 
on 26 July. In virtue of the provisions of this decree, the organisation of agricul- 
ture and stock-breeding was decentralised and placed instead under the Provin- 
cial Assemblies {Diputaciones frovinciales) ' to which was attached in each case a 
special body of an advisory and executive character for the benefit of farmers and 
stockbreeders organised in co-operative societies. By a later decree of 21 Novem- 
ber of the same year 1929, regulations w^ere enacted to which the agricultural 
associations and syndicates now have to conform. These included rules for the 
ordering, classification and supervision of co-operation in its separate activities 
with a view to ensuring the interests of the members and to the reinforcement and 
improvement of all existing co-operative effort while assisting its expansion in all 
possible ways. 

Such were the measures relating to co-operation to be found in Spanish legis- 
lation up to the beginning of the new regime. 

In view of the defective character of the legislation prior to the year 1929 and 
seeing that the legislation of that year did not correspond to the democratic ten- 
dencies which inspired the new situation, the Government of the Republic passed 
on 4 July 1931 a Decree, which was declared law on 9 September. This law was 
designed to meet the requirement so strongly felt in Spain for a legislation which 
would define and regulate co-operation as an institution of» true economic and soc- 
ial character within the legal forms according fully with co-operative needs, so 
that co-operative development might proceed smoothly and without disaster." 

As it rests with other publications of this Institute, and in particular with the 
Annuaife International d$ L&gislation agricole, to supply the text of laws, nS details 
of this Law will be given here, and this account will be confined to some notes qiK 
its more striking and novel features. 

New legal measures were necessary; they were demanded primarily 
backward state of the co-operative moveinent, and also by 
of the former measures which rendered nugatory all efforts for 
of co-operation ; and finally because under the new re^me^it ^^sMble to 
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retain the phrasing of certain provisions of the laws of 1929 wMch had been passed 
in a political situation characterised by tendencies completely distinct from those 
of the present situation. 

On the other hand, on the eve of the reform which is to efEect a radical trans- 
formation in Spanish land tenure, co-operation, which will have to fill an important 
place in the successful carrying through of the reform, must perforce be planned 
along the same progressive lines as the reform itself, and must in the aims it adopts 
correspond as a whole to the requirements which will be created by the agrarian 
reform in Spain. 

It may first be stated what is meant by a co-operative society under this law. 

The following is the definition the association of natural or legal persons 

who, placing themselves in their organisation and working under the prescriptions 
of the present law, keep before them as object not that of money-making but the 
satisfaction of some common need and the ensuring of the social and economic welfare 
of the members by means of the joint action of the members in some collective oper- 
ation In other words, there is here outlined the form of a co-operative society 
of an economic and social character, the essence of which is the satisfaction of joint 
requirements but without any money-making object. This does not exclude 
honestly earned profits but does exclude the excessive gains which should not be 
associated with the true co-operative system. 

The legal conditions essential to all co-operative societies are as follows : 

[а) complete powers of self-government, by their own statutes and the agreed 
decisions of the general meeting. 

(б) equality of voting rights for all members. None the less certain excep- 
tions may be established, when the rules of the society expressly admit them, as 
in the case of the co-operative vocational workers' societies in which some members 
may hold up to three votes, in accordance with the extent of their participation in 
the affairs of the society ; it is however understood that the capital brought in 
remains independent, and that the plurality of votes is not applicable to affairs of 
a personal character. 

[c) there is no obligation in respect to the function of any particular per- 
son or body. 

(d) participation in share capital is not transferable except as between mem- 
bers, under conations to be fixed, and that in the event of assigning any interest 
to those shares in the capital it is fixed in advance at an amount which must never 
exceed the legal interest, 

{e) that in the event of distribution of surplus the division will take place 
proportionately to the participation of each member in the operations of the society. 

The nnnimum, number of members is 20, except in the cases in which a different 
minimum is established either by law or by regulation for societies of some defined 
type. The maximum membership cannot be limited either by statute or de facto, 
except where there is special justification and with the previous authorisation of 
the Ministry of Labour. 

The elimination of all idea of gain, referred to previously, is established by the 
law in the following terms : No one may belong to a co-operative society in the 
capacity of a society promoter, a contractor, a capitalist member or anything of 
the sort. There can be no preference shares, founders' shares, nor any combina- 
tiou that tends to ensure privileges or special advantages to certain persons, unless 
there is an act or agreement to the contrary". 

The full juridical personality which is granted to co-operative societies confers 
upon them the right to acquire, to own, and to alienate goods and rights, to con- 



tract obligations, to bring civil and criminal suits and to perform all actions cal- 
culated to fulfil their purposes or to be in defence of their interests, always in con- 
formity with the laws and rules of their constitution. 

As regards liability of members, the co-operative societies may be of three 
classes ; societies with limited liability, the commitments and obligations of which 
are limited to the assets of the society ; co-operative societies with supplementary 
liability, in which the members may constitute a supplementary guarantee, with 
a maximum fixed in advance ; and societies with unlimited liability in which the 
members are liable to the extent of the whole of their property. Consumers' co- 
operative societies may not be constituted on a basis of unlimited liability, and there 
is a similar prohibition as regards corporate bodies forming part of a society with 
unlimited liability. 

In order to distinguish true co-operation from any form of association par- 
tially resembling it the law says that “ . . . only the societies classified as such by 
the regulation of the present decree may employ the designation ' co-operative \ 
No other association, society, company or establishment may use in its designation, 
sub-title, advertisement, label or announcement, nor any document the word 
' co-operative nor any other of similar meaning or one likely to lead to- 
confusion The object of this regulation has been indicated, which is to prevent 
other institutions of non co-operative character obtaining the special treatment 
which is accorded to the true co-operative societies, or benefiting in any way by 
the advantages which are conceded by the law to co-operation. 

A special Register is formed in which co-operative societies must be reg- 
istered. No fee is required but no society may begin activities until it has been 
registered. 

In accordance with the modern views as to the equality of the sexes before the 
law, it is provided that membership of a co-operative society is open, without 
the necessity of the consent of the husband, to any married woman who desires to 
belong to a co-operative society, and without delay if the society is one with 
limited liability ; and to any woman without the necessity for paternal consent if 
she has completed the age of i6 years. 

Any member may resign from the co-operative society to which he belongs 
on giving the notice in writing which is required by the rules, provided that the 
extent of the notice does not exceed one month in the consumers' co-operative 
societies and that on withdrawal a member remains liable for discharge of his 
commitments and liabilities contracted at the time of his withdrawal. After the 
expiration of two years from the resignation no kind of liability can be required of 
the member who has withdrawn. When the resignation of a member is accepted his 
share in the society's assets is liquidated on guaranteeing the sum that corresponds 
to it if such share was not made subject to liquidation of non-discharged liabil- 
ities. 

The law lays down that in the case in which the participation of the members 
in the society's capital is represented by shares, these shall be registered shares of 
a value not higher than one hundred pesetas each. For the formation of the fund 
of reserve it is enacted that lo per cent, at least of the profits of each season shall 
go to constitute a reserve fund until it reaches a sum equal to the amount of the 
individual capital brought in on a compulsory basis by the members. 

The administration of the co-operative societies is in the hands of a coundt 
consisting of five individuals as a minimum, and in the societies of more ti^|bne 
hundred members there will be set up, in addition to the council^ a coi^nnttee' 
for the passing of accounts formed by ttaee individuals chosen by the gener^ Ureet- 
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ing. The above is a statement of the purport of the principal provisions of the law 
in respect of the working of the co-operative associations, and the classes of these 
societies as established by the law may now be enumerated. 

Under the designation of Consumers' Co-^operative Societies there fall in one 
group five different classes, viz , ; 

distributive 
^ special supply 

Consumers’ co-operative societies . health and sanitary 

f miscellaneous services 
\ dwelling house provision 

Forming independent groups there are : 

Co-operative study societies {Cooperativas escolares). 

Workers’ co-operative societies {Cooperativas de trabaj adores). 

Vocational workers’ co-operative societies {Cooperativas profesionales). 

Co-operative credit societies {Cooperativas de crSdito) and Co-operative 
insurance societies {Cooperativas de seguros). 

The characteristics of each of these groups may be briefly summarised. 

In the societies included in the group of consumers’ co-operative societies, the 
condition necessary for those of the first category, the distributive societies, is that 
the excess returns, after the requirements of the reserve fund and of the operations 
of the society have been met, are distributed proportionally to the amount paid 
in full by the members in payment for goods or services rendered to them severally 
by the society. The societies for distribution and sale may render services to the 
members of another similar society on a reciprocal basis, and to corporations and 
also to the general public, for reasons of public utility or when the competent 
authority so directs. 

The same rules obtain for the co-operative societies of the second class of this 
group, those of special supply, or the societies engaging in the supply of water, 
gas, electricity, machinery, fertilisers, etc. 

As a feature of the co-operative sanitary societies proving their non-individ- 
ualistic character and their practical aim, the provisions of the law may be quoted 
prescribing that no interest is payable on the share capital and that all gains, after 
due regard to the reserve fund has been had, are devoted to improvement of the 
services and the operations of the society. This class of co-operative society may 
receive aid or subsidy from co-operative societies of other kinds when required 
by the objects of its activity, and there is no obligation as to reciprocity of services. 

Co-operative study societies {cooperativas escolares) are societies formed among 
the students of centres of instruction for the purpose of inculcating the idea of co- 
operation. They are of a strictly popular character, their object being the wider 
diffusion of co-operation and its practice. 

By workers’ co-operative societies {cooperativas de trahajadores) are understood 
by the law those the main object of which is the improvement of the return from 
and the conditions of the personal labour of their members by the following means : 
contracting for the joint labour of all members or groups of members, joint execu- 
tion of work, joint purchase and distribution to members of the materials and im- 
plements of their labour, co-operative management of land and of production cen- 
tres. The necessary condition of the workers’ co-operative societies is that, in the 
event of distribution of the surplus returns, after due regard has been had to the 
xeserve fund and the operations of the society, the division should be made in 
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proportion to the value assigned to the personal labour contributed by each member 
to the common work. Ko person other than a member may be permanently 
employed by these societies ; at the busy times, however, such as seed time and 
harvest in farm work, or when manipulation of a product has to be accomplished 
within a definite time, non-member workers may be taken on. When these societies 
reach the point of having liquid social assets in excess of ten thousand pesetas per 
member they will lose their character of workers' co-operative societies, and will 
pass, for all legal purposes, to the group of vocational workers' co-operative societies 
{cooperativas de profesionales). 

The law regards as vocational workers' co-operative societies {cooperativas de 
profesionales) those formed by farmers, stockbreeders, manufacturers, etc,, with the 
object of carrying out jointly and on co-operative bases certain operations designed 
for the improvement of the enterprise from the economic standpoint, for example : 
purchase or production or distribution among the members of requisites, raw 
materials and implements, and of all the means of production, such as machines, 
fertilisers, seeds, etc. ; joint performance of the preliminary operations of produc- 
tion, or inversely joint execution of the final transformation processes of the 
prodticts of members up to the point of final preparation for the market ; joint 
practice of some industry, more particularly the industries complementary or sub- 
sidiary to those practised by members ; joint farming of lands or management of 
industries of members, thus forming an enterprise of higher order by the co-operative 
union of different particular enterprises ; sale of the products of the society and of 
the members ; facilitating the obtaining of the credit required for the operations 
of the society by means of pledge or mutual security ; and finally carrying out every 
kind of operation directed towards the greater economic welfare of the society. 
The profits shown by the annual statements of these co-operative societies of voca- 
tional workers are distributed among the members according to the total amount 
representing the operations performed by each member with the society. 

The regulations for the working of the co-operative credit societies authorise 
impositions, advances, loans and discounts, recoveries of payments and payments 
on account for the members, performance of necessary banking services and of 
every other operation complementary to those mentioned. These co-operative 
societies may grant credits only to indhiduals or bodies holding the status of mem- 
bers. The interest of all operations is fixed at the most strictly economic limit, 
in no case exceeding the legal limit. Within these regulations the co-operative 
credit societies will endeavour to give their activities an eminently popular 
character with the object of diffusing credit facilities as widely as possible and 
bringing the benefits within the reach of the poorest worker. 

The constitution of co-operative insurance societies ^ {cooperativas de seguros) 
is authorised by the law. An initial guarantee fund is to be formed, with contri- , 
butions apart from the subscriptions and premiums, and with the support also 
of persons and bodies not insured. External contributions will not however confer 
any right to exert influence on the development of the society, but are merely 
a method of guaranteeing the working of the society at the first stage. The law 
provides that subsequently these external contributions to the society shall be 
replaced, within a suitable period, by the funds of the societies themselves. The 
activity covers all forms of insurance, mainly those most necessary to the working 
•classes, such as accident, maternity, unemployment insurances. 

After providing for ranging in the groups indicated all forms of co-operatiye 
activity, the law proceeds to regulate the dissolution and liquidation, of assodta- 
lions, and with, due regard to the democratic principles and to the principles of social 
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equality whicli througliout inspire the law, it is provided that in no case would 
there be appropriated to any member, in the event of the dissolution of the society 
reimboursing him, a higher value than that which would be paid to him if he had 
left the society at any time of his own accord ; also that the amounts derived from 
the obligatory reserve funds cannot be distributed, in any case, between the mem- 
bers, and that these sums as well as those which represent the excess of the value 
corresponding to the payments to the members, already mentioned will be 
devoted to the co-operative work of instruction or of benevolence as the general 
meeting of the society in liquidation may decide. All amounts which for any 
reason are at the disposal of the co-operative society at the time of its dissolution 
will be devoted to similar purposes. 

It is open to co-operative societies to forms Unions and Federations, and to 
make agreements for the accomplishment of operations of common interest. 

A Centre is established under the Ministry of habour, the function of which 
is the study, proposal, execution and diffusion of legal measures relating to co-oper- 
ation, investigation of the co-operative movement, encouragement of its develop- 
ment in Spain, inspection of the societies and such supervision as is necessary. This 
Centre will be an informatory organisation to the Government as regards the 
co-operative societies and will act as intermediary. 

With respect to the advantages and facilities conceded to the co-operative 
societies, representation is secured to the consumers' societies in the official organ- 
isations for provisioning and they are authorised to supply their members directly 
with articles of prime necessity, independently of any provisioning agreement which 
the authorities may have with other suppliers. The different groups enjoy exemp- 
tion from a number of taxes. Workers' co-operative societies may tender for 
public works, and will have preferential treatment as compared with other 
competitors. The guarantees they have to give as security on their farming and 
other enterprises are reduced to the fourth part of that which is required of other 
undertakings which are not co-operative in character. ' 

In conclusion, with a view to preventing other societies of miscellaneous type 
from sheltering under the protection accorded by this law to co-operative societies, 
and securing the advantages without fulfilling the eminently democratic purpose 
which runs all through the new legislation on co-operation, any attempt of this 
kind will be punished by the infliction of a fine of 1000 pesetas on co-operative 
societies which infringe the provisions of this law, and of one of fifty pesetas on 
the members of the administration. In the case of repetition of the offence the 
sum will be doubled. 

All the already existing societies, in order to function as such, will be expected 
to accept the provisions of the law and to introduce into their rules the modifi- 
cations that will be necessary for the fulfilment of the mandate. 

E. M. B. 

INSURANCE 

Hail and Livestock insurance in Switzerland (i). 

Hail insurance is of relatively old standing in Switzerland : its first appearance 
dates from more than a century ago. Although preceded by some quite temporary 
and limited experiments the formation of the Mutual Insurance vSociety founded at 

(i) The following note is cHefly based on the data and material communicated by the 
Division of Agriculture of the Feleral Department of Public Economy m reply to the <5ttestion- 
naires addressed to it by the Bureau of Hconomic and Social Studies of this Institute, 



Berne in 1825 may be coHvSidered as the first attempt to organise effort to meet the 
disastrous losses caused by hail. The activity of this society was soon extended 
to several cantons, but in consequence of certain occurrences the detail of which 
is only imperfectly known (incltxding secession on the part of the farmers of the 
Cantons of Vaud, Fribourg and Lucerne), this society disappeared in i860. 

In the cantons of Fribourg and Lucerne, tw^o societies were in 1831 and 1836' 
formed the first of which survived about 50 years and the other rather more than 
20 years ; there is no information available on the activity of the society established 
in the Canton of Vaud. For many years hail insuiance was largely operated by 
foreign enterprises. 

In 1875 the Paragrele " was founded at Neuchatel, a mutual hail insurance 
association the action of which has always been confined to the vineyards situated 
in the territory of the Canton of Neuchfitel, In 1880 the Societi Suisse i' assurance' 
centre la grele was founded at Zurich, and is the only large society in Switzer- 
land for this branch of insurance. With the entrance of the farmers of the Can- 
ton of Ticino in 1920 into this Society, its field of activity became extended to the 
territory of the whole Confederation. The two societies are without share capital 
but have a reserve fund which is increased by the addition of the yearly balances.. 
These re.serves amounted in 1929 to 319,500 and in 1930 to 336,000 Swiss francs for 
the former society, '^the “ Paragrde ; and to 6,597,849 Swiss francs in 1929 and to- 
5,906,012.14 in 1930 for the Socieie Suisse, 

The Canton of Vaud on the other hand with the object of widening the field 
for hail insurance established under a law of 25 October 1928 cantonal insurance 
against damage from hail, under the name of Assurance grele cantonale. The fin- 
ancial organisation of this institution is intended to ensure as far as possible the 
payment of compensation to the policy holders out of its own resources. It has a 
reserve fund and a scheme under which rebates are given. 

Hail insurance in the Canton of Vaud is partially compulsory. Actually among 
the five t^^’pes of premium that ma3^ be taken out under the canlonal hail insurance 
scheme only two are obligator^': the fixed or basic premium on vine growing (grapes 
and young plantations of not more than three years) and the basic premium on ce- 
reals ; while the additional premium on vine growing (grapes, nurseries of rooted 
plants, grafted stocks and stocks) as well as the additional premium on cereals and 
the insurance on other crops are all optional. 

Hail insurance as well as other branches of insurance in Switzerland is sub- 
ject to the provisions of the federal law on the insurance contract of 2 April 1908. 
This law is not applicable to reinsurance contracts, nor to contracts made by 
associations the jsphere of activit^'^ of which is locally restricted . 

The working of private insurance enterprises is subject to the Federal super- 
vision assigned to the Confederation by art. 34, paragraph 2 of the Federal Con- 
stitution and exercised by the Federal Council in virtue of and in accordance with 
the provisions of the law of 25 June 1883. This law is not applicable to the local 
associations indicated above. 

The private undertakings subjected in the law relating to supervision are 
expected, alia, according to the Federal law of 4 February 1919, to place a 
guarantee with the Federal Council. 

Encouragement to hail insurance in Switzerland takes the form of both can- 
tonal and federal subsidies. The great devastation wrought by hail in Switzerland 
has made it necessary for the public authorities to give financial assistance ; otlier- 
wdse the societies would have been under the disadvantage of being compelled to 
maintain the premituns at a high level with the result that fanners would ^remain 
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aloof. The Societe Suisse of Zurich, in view of its character as a public utility in- 
stitution, received a federal subvention of 500 francs for foundation expenses. This 
society opened under great difficulties in years tv hen losses were very severe and as 
early as 1882 the directors addressed a request to the Government with a view** to 
•obtaining a federal subside" towards the formation of a reserve fund. This request 
and others that followed were refused. Finally by Message of 23 ISTovember 188S,. 
the Federal Council proposed to the Chambers to enter on the annual budget an 
item for '‘financial assistance to hail insurance"'. This proposal was adopted 
and in the course of the discussion on the budget of 1890, a credit of 50,000 
francs was for the first time granted in favour of hail insurance. This credit was 
continued during the years 1890 till 1893. 

The Federal Taw of 22 December 1893 relating to the encouragement of agri- 
culture by the Government, a law which is still in force with certain amendments 
wdiich are not of relevance here, contains an article 13 in virtue of which “ the Con- 
federation is expected to support by means of subsidies the efforts of the Cantons 
in regard to livestock and hail insurance The sums assigned each year by the 
Federal Government on behalf of hail insurance are given to the societies in the form 
‘Of subsidies facilitating .such insurance : 

(a) by paying the cost of the insurance policy ; 

(b) by making a contribution to the payment of premiuiiis ; 

(c) by constituting a reserve fund. 

In accordance with the law quoted, the Government subsidy in favour of 
these two ty’^pes of insurance must never exceed the sum set aside for the same pur- 
pose by the canton. 

These subsidies were paid in full up to 1914. After and including 1915, owing 
to financial dfficulties, the Federal Council decided that the subsidy could no 
longer exceed : 

(^2) for insurance policies : 30 per cent, of the expenditure, 

(b) for the premiums : 20 per cent, of the expenses in the case of insurance 
-of vineyards and 13.5 per cent, if the insurance applied to other farm crops, cereals 
vegetables, fruits, etc. 

The total amount of the cantonal subsidies is fixed by the respective legisla- 
tions of the cantons. Inhabitants of the two cantons of Glarus and Orisons receive 
no subsidies in aid of hail insurance. The Canton of Ticino, where the Societe 
Suisse refused up to 1920 to arrange policies on account of the high risks and 
of the absence of adequate statistical data on the frequency of hail storms, enjoys 
higher Federal subventions iii certain classes of risks, under the condition that a 
subsidy at least as high is given by the canton. As regards the canton of Vaud, 
the State is imder an engagement, for the years in which the total of the premiums 
and the funds available from the reserves of the Assumnce grele cmtomle are not 
. sufficient to meet the full payunent of the compensation assigned to members, to 
advance to the bank of the institution in question the sums required to make up the 
difference. These advances must be repaid to the Bank of the vState at the earliest 
possible date with a normal interest. The total of unxepaid advances must not ex- 
ceed 5,000,000 francs. The State liability for the engagements which may accrue 
to it in this connection is thus expressly^ limited, apart from the contributions from 
the policy-holders, to the sum above indicated, in accordance with the provisions of 
art. 22 of the same law. In the event of the surplus' reserve funds, sums accruing 
from any reinsurance that may have been effected, and the State guarantee of 
5,000,000 fr| being all exhausted, the Council of State may decide on reductions 
in compenmtion. 
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On i6 March 1928 a recommendation was laid before the Federal Chambers 
which a few months ago had still not been discussed. It runs as follows : “ the 
Federal Council is invited to present a report as regards the desirability or otherwise 
of encouraging the introduction of compulsory insurance against hail for certain 
crops by means of the modification of the conditions to which the Federal 
subvention intended for this form of insurance is subjected 

Switzerland possesses a regular service for the ascertainment and reporting of 
the occurrence of hailstorms : this service is provided through the vSwiss Central 
Meteorological Station at Zurich which is an official institution. Reports are re- 
ceived from high altitude stations and also from correspondents who give their 
voluntary services in many districts. Information on the date, place and severity 
of hailstorms supplied to the central station enable it to publish each year a 
complete survey of the subject. 

The purely scientific side of the work lies with the Central Station : the direct 
practical ascertainment of facts (kind of crops damaged by hail, identification of 
the areas under each of these crops, and estimation of the losses in each case) is 
undertaken by the hail insurance organisations, as it is clearly in their interest to 
obtain exact information on these points. 

The development of hail insurance in Switzerland has been almost continuous. 


Years 


Number of policies 


Assured capital 


1890-95 (yearly average) 
1906-10 » » 

1914 

1918 . . . ' 

1924 

1929 

X930 


23,349 

21,876,606.59 

38,041 

61,058,549.60 

66,661 

81,356,404 — 

88,739 

206,476,184 — 

84,302 

170,489,460 — 

100,941 

181,650,105 — 

115,126 

186,842,015 — 


In spite of the diminution in the value of the currency, the figures just given 
prove that the idea of hail insurance has made great progress in Switzerland and that 
the insured capital is greatly in excess, from the absolute point of view, of the pre- 
war amount. 

On the other hand the course of business was not very successful ; during 
the years 1924 to 1929 premiums were far from sufficient to meet the indemnity 
payments. The unappropriated reserves were placed under heavy contribution to 
make it possible to compensate the losses. 

The business done in hail insurance in Switzerland during the years 1924 to 
1:929 may be shown in the of form percentages of the sums assured, taken from 
the Report of the Federal Bureau of Insurances published in 1931 and relating to 
the financial year 1929 : — ■ 



Gross premiums 

Cross compensation payments 

Years 

i in percentages of 

in percentages of 

in % of the 


the sums assured j 

1 the sums assured 

premiums paid 

19«5 

i 

2.01 1 

1 i 

1.82 { 

91.0 

3:926 

2 , 1 a 

1.19 

, 

5t927 * 

2.06 1 

427 

sfm 

■xpzB . 

2.3^ 

2.94 

m0 ,, 

«9a9 ... * 

2.41 

2.61 

19S0 
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As regards the encouragement given by the public authorities to hail insurance, 
the following are the figures published by the Federal Council in its report On the 
activities of 1930 and relating to 1929 and 1930 : 


Policies 


Assured 

capital 


Premiiuns 


‘ Cost of 
' policies 


Kxpenclitiire of the Canton 

{ 

Premiums i Total 


Federal 

subsidies 


1930 . . . ' 115,126 186,842,0i5->i 4,771,909,30 ’ 70,378 16 

1939 . . . ‘ 110,941 181,650,105.45 1 4,737,699.45 66,646.51 


703,287.08 773,665.23 765,780 60 

688,080.75 754,727.26 748,297.40 


The aggregate total of the premiums received according to the reports of the 
institutions for 1930 (including the cantonal and federal subsidies) amounted to : 

For the Paragrele . . francs 80,700.50 

For the Societe Suisse » 3,448,452.40 

For the Canton of Vaud » 1,250,955.90 

Total francs . . . 4,780,108.80 

The total amount representing ccmpensaticn payments made was in 1930 : 

For the Paragrele francs 89,748.10 

For the Societe Suisse » 3,752,851.90 

For the Canton of Vaud * . . . . » 702,978.20 


francs 4,545,578.20 

The Sociiie Suisse of Zurich is the only one of the Swiss institutions covering 
hail rivsks which is re-insured. This Society is re-insured in virtue of a reinsurance 
agreement on the basis of partial reinsurance and of excess loss with the following 
societies : the Compagnie Suisse de reassurance at Zurich, ''La Suisse'\ Compagnie 
Anonyms £ assurances generales at Zurich, the Societe Suisse d' assurance centre les ac^- 
cidents at Winterthur, and " La Generate Societe anonyms d' assurances at Berne. 
The Societi Suisse has paid in 1930 a total sum of 1,419,242 francs in reinsurance 
premiums : the reinsurances have yielded in the course of the same year a total sum 
1,497^289 francs on a total of losses amounting to 3,752,851 francs. 

The Assurance-grele canionale of Vaud has been in negotiation for three yeans 
with different companies, but no one of these has so far undertaken to reinsure its. 
liabilities. The Paragrele does not reinsure its risks. 


iN ^ 


I/ivestock insurance has been practised in Switzerland over a long period. The 
local private associations, of a mutual and optional character, were the first to give 
farmem the opportunity of obtaining insurance against mortality of livestock 
resulting from disease or accident. These communal or intercommunal associations 
form even at the present time the backbone of the S3’'stem. 
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Tlie cantonal and Federal authorities at an early stage gave considerable atten- 
tion to the fostering of the movement. In the cantons laws were put into force 
which have tended to make live stock insurance compulsory in the respective areas. 
These laws contain provisions relating to the subsidising of the local associations ; 
such subventions vary with the cantons and are calculated on different bases : num- 
ber of head of stock insured, estimated value, amount representing losses, etc. The 
laws also fix the principles on which the rules are to be established, including quest- 
ions of organisation, compensation in the event of death of the animals, contributions 
of the insured owmers, expiry of the claim to compensation, etc. A certain number 
cantons have not yet made insurance compulsory (Schwys, Unterwald, St, Gall, 
Tucerne, Zug, Appenzell) ; in others the obligation exists only for certain parts of 
the territory, the communes or groups of communes only in which a certain propor- 
tion of the owners of live stock have declared themselves in favour of insurance. 
In short there is much divergence in this respect. 

Tive stock insurance is thus carried on in Switzerland almost exclusively by 
the local organisations which do not come under the federal supervision of 
insurance societies. 

There are no large societies in Switzerland for insurance of live stock. In 
1920 there were in Switzerland 2,101 local live stock insurance societies distributed 
as -follows : 1,919 cattle insurance societies with 128,000 members, 45 societies for 
insurance of horses with 17,000 members, 127 societies for insurance of goats with 
4,400 members and 10 pig insurance societies with 700 members (i). 

The last report of the Federal Bureau of Insurances, published in 1931 and re- 
lating to the financial year 1929, mentions three societies only as operating in this 
branch of insurance and subject to Federal supervision : the MutueUe cheoaline 
Suisse founded in 1901 at Tausanne (sums assured, fr. 6,775,095, premiums, 
262,146, losses 202,203) ; the society for insurance of horses and live stock founded 
at Berne in 1925 (premiums, fr. 40,391, losses, 26,452) and the General Insurance 
at Berne which undertakes this type of insurance only so far as relates to 
slaughter stock. 

There is no reinsurance federation in Switzerland relating to live stock. 

In accordance with the provisions of art. 13 of the Federal haw already men- 
tioned of 22 December 1893 relating to the improvement of agriculture, the Federal 
authorities assign to the cantons in w’'hich compulsory insurance of live stock is in- 
stituted either for the whole territory or for certain parts of the canton, subsidies 
which are a first charge on the credits allocated for the purpose on the budget of 
the year. As stated before in connection with hail insurance, the Government sub- 
sidy must never exceed the amotint set apart for the same purpose by the canton. 

The total amount of the Government subsidies is fixed as from and including 
1930 by the decree of 5 ISTovember 1929. This decree establishes that the annual 
subsidies of the Confederation will amount to the same figure as the cantonal sub- 
sidies, but for cattle they are not to exceed francs 1.50 for each animal registered 
in the insurance association. 

For animals registered in an insurance association of the mountainous regions 
and for those registered in another association but having passed the summer on a 


(i) The number of co-operative live stock insurance societies subsidised by tbe Federal Government , 
was in 1930 : 1^62 cattle insurance societies, 131 sodeties insuring at one and tbe same time la^e and 
•small live stock, and 34 societies insuring only goats. In these figures there are not induded,, the data 
relating to two cantons, nor the sodeties for Insurance of horses, as these are not subddl^d by fe 
eral Government. . , , . , , . 
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•mountain pasture, a supplement will be granted the amount of which may reach 
francs 0.75. For the suxull live stock, sheep, goats, pigs, the annual subsidies from 
the Federal Government are not to exceed francs 0.60 for each animal insured.’ 
In 1929 the federal subsidies were calculated on the basis of the former decree of 
6 March 1921 (francs 1.25 and 1.75 for cattle and francs 0.50 for small live stock). 
The same law provides that for the fixing of the Federal subsidy account shall he 
taken of the number of animals insured at a given date, usually at tlie beginning 
of the financial year of the insurance association. The cantons, hy agreement with 
the Division of Agriculture of the Federal Department of Public Kcononiy, fix the 
date for the count of the animals for insurance. 

There is a special law in existence in Switzerland dated 13 June 1917 contain-* 
ing a number of measures to be taken for control of epizootic diseases. It contains 
amongothers the following provisions which may be noted here: owners of animals 
that have died or been slaughtered in consequence of rinderpest, contagious peri- 
pneumonia, glanders, rabies, anthrax or symptomatic anthrax, are not compen- 
sated by local associations, but directly hy the cantons and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The same procedure as to compensation applies in the case of owners of 
healthy aninials slaughtered with a view^ to the prevention of the vspread of the 
disease in question. 

Compensation is equally given whether the animals die of any of the diseases 
indicated or whether they have to be killed subsequently to the employment of pro- 
phylactic measures, e. g., preventive vaccination, as ordered by the authorities. 

By the terms of the same law? the indemnity assigned by the cantons must be 
calculated in such a way that, taking into account any proceeds of the sale of the 
utlisable parts, the owners of the animals are compensated in the cases mentioned 
toi the extent of from 70 per cent, to 90 per cent, as the case may be of the es- 
timated value of the animals that have died or been slaughtered. 

The Federal Government assigns to the cantons subsidies of from 40 to 50 per 
cent, of the expenses incurred in connection with the carrying out of the measures 
prescribed as above. 

The following table is taken from the Report of the Federal Council on its work- 
ing in 1930 w^hich gives a summary for 1928 and 1929 as regards the number of 
animal insured, of losses, of compensation payments made, as well as the total 
amount of the subsidies conceded by the public authorities. 



Nismtjerot j 
j insured j 
j animals | 

1 

Numte 

of 

losses 

Compensation 
j)aymeat8 made 

Ijer head 
of stock 

total sum 

, killed 

Cantonal subsidy 

^^ederal 

subsidy 

I, 

total sum 

per head 
of 

stock 

I^ge stock . . . 

1 842,499 1 

28,394 

1 

5,924.201.88 ! 

309 

1,460,878.03 



1,084,976,18 

stock . . . 

1 35,497 1 

2,149 

81,828.93 ! 

i 

38 

23,646.90 

— 

17,748.50 

1929 

i 877,996 i 

30,503 

6,006,030.81 ' 

, , 

1,404,424.93 


1,102,724.6 

J92S 

1 894,846 , 

i 1 

31,852 

1 

5,883,781.80 | 


1,494.898.62 

[ 


1.116,666.48 


In the 17 cantons where live stock insurance is obligatory, the owners are 
rrjainly insured with the local associations. There is not much business done by 
insurance societies under Federal supervision, as appears from the following figures : 
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Premiums Compensatlou payment 

1935 331,041 212,727 

1926 346,130 228,264 

1927 354406 5^53,846 

19^^ 373>438 276,026 

1929 32449<=> 241,109 


For the financial year 1929 there is even a falling off. According to the 
Report of the Federal Bureau o? Insurances the reduction in the total of the 
premiuttis is solely due to a particular kind of insurance, the insurance of slaughter 
stock, v?hicli had acquired a certain importance on the Basle market. It appears 
that the interets taken in this type of insurance has diminished. The premiums 
banked for the insurance of slaughter stock in 1928 amount to 89,410 francs ; 
for the year 1929 the total amount was not more than 21,353 francs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Bauer-MengeI/BERG (Dr. Kathe), Privatdozent an der Handelsliochschule Man- 
nheim, Professor am staatl. Berufspadagogischen Institut Frankfurt a/M. : "'Agrar- 
politik in Theorie, Geschichte und aktueller Problematik Verlag und Druck von 
B. G. Teubner, Leipzig und Berlin 1931. Seiten 248. 

[It is symptomatic for German post-war agriculture that so many books have 
appeared dealing with agrarian policy as main topic. During the last decade scarcely 
a year has passed in which some new work on agrarian policy or a new edition of" 
some former work has not been registered. In this connection there need only be men- 
tioned the works dealing with this subject by AE 3 EmB 0 E, Breotano (2nd edition), 
Ftjchs, Schxji^Ern-SchraOTERhoeen, SkaeweiL Wygoozinski (2nd and 3rd edi- 
tions). Among these are works planned on a large scale which cover the entire field 
of the theory and practice of agrarian policy. There are in addition works which dis- 
cuss isolated problems of agraria:a policy, and emanate from such distinguished writers 
on the subject as Serjng who treats the questions of home colonisation, the trade in 
cereals, Ritter dealing with tariffs on cereals, Beckmank with the problem of credit, 
and so on. An increasing interest, how^ever, attaches to the economic aspect of agri- 
culture, because in contrast to the pre-war time the phenomena of agrarian policy now 
display a certain discontinuity, and accordingly some elucidation of each period, how- 
ever short, in the course of the history of agriculture seems to be demanded. 

The recently published work of Bauer-Mengeeberg may be ranked among those 
indicated above. Taking fully into account the most recent developments in agricul- 
tural economy, an attempt is made by the -writer to describe the fundamental principle 
and present day problems of agricultiire. The book falls into three main sections. In 
the first the economic theory of agricultural production is discussed ; the natural bases 
of production, the different systems of crop rotation, the varying size categories of fartas,^ 
in connection with which it is justly remarked that it is possible to speak of an ‘'op- 
timal size category onty in conipletety defined economic and social conditions. A 
fairly detailed investigation is made of the pre-requisites and results of intensive culti- 
vation, in connection with the law of rising costs, marketing possibilities ^d prices, 
of land ; and much that is valuable is added in regard to the adaptation of agricultural 
production to the market fluctuations. 

The siecond part is devoted to questions of the history of land tenwe. The ^adnal 
evolution of the early constitution of land tenure in Germany from the manorial wa- 
tem of the Middle Ages, through' the emancipation of the peasants, to the formatfim 
of the EeniengMer or fa^s held pn payment of an amortisation rent, is traced, in 
to describe in closer detail th^ land settlement policy in New Germany. . , „ 

The present day problems of German s^arian policy are handled third 
in the first place the importance of agricufinre for Germ^, m a. whofe n 

dkated, ana a numtsscr of arguments are bro^lght to show tihat urider a distrifefcttioh of 



work on the basis of a scientific world economy wherein each type of production is as- 
signed to the locality indicated by natural and economic conditions, the tendency of 
the post-war period to vself-sufficiency, to supply of needs by each from his own plot, 
-can be justified only in quite exceptional cases. The problem of agricultiiral labour 
is handled from the legal and economic as well as the social standpoint, credit relations 
are investigated, the price scissors problem is analysed, the expediency of land taxes is 
discussed, and so on. . 

The standpoint adopted by the author is that in modern economic life wherein the 
chief aitn is to arrive at the highest possible earning capacity, and the principal means 
thereto is rationalisation carded to the furthest possible point, agriculture, the purposes 
of which are inherently different, seems to be on another plane. The farmers’ aims 
are in fact frequently quite ap^ from economic interest ; in the case of large farms, 
economic considerations are forced into the background by other points of view, ques- 
tions of powder, of infiuence, etc. In the opinion of the writer the economic motive 
has also little weight with the small or^family farmer. In agreement with the Russian 
investigators of this question, and especially with Prof. A. Tchajanow, he declares 
that the vSmall farmer is in no way “ homo economicus but that he merely eiideav- 
ours to manage his farm primarily in accordance with the dictates of necessity, to 
meet the requirements of his own family. 

This opinion cannot however command complete adherence, seeing that the war 
and the post-war agrarian transformations have undoubtedly completely shaken the 
traditional legal and social position of the owner of the large estate, so that property 
from being a title to possession only has become a means of livelihood, while on the 
other hand for the class of small farmers the market and prices of products have 
become all important factors in their outlook. 

Elsevvhere also it is difficult to be in entire agreement with the conclusions of 
the writer. He is how'ever undoubtedly to be regarded as in the right in advocat- 
ing for the maintenance of German agriculture such measures of agrarian policy as 
are calculated to place agricultural production on a more scientific foundation, and 
to treat the farm not as a sentimental but as an economic unij: which must therefore 
be constituted in accordance with the logic of economy. 

The book which is in convenient form malces a distinct contribution to the better 
-understanding of more than one present day problem of agrarian policy]. 

Hubback, J, a., M, a, (Cantab.}, I. C. S. : Indian Banking, with special reference 
to Bihar and Orissa. Patna University Banaili Readership lectures 1930-31. Published 
by Patna Univetsity, Patna, 1931. 

This series of six lectures ^ves an illuminating account of credit needs and 
facilities in India, and more particularly in the Province of Bihar and Orissa, whose 
coa<^tions are most intimately known to the lecturer from his past work and his recent 
experience as chairman of the Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee which made 
an exhaustive investigation of the subject in 1930. 

In the first lecture an efiective outline is given of the organisation of credit in India 
generally, which consists of two distinct, and to a large extent heterogeneous^ ele- 
ments, namely the Western banking apparatus, on the one hand, and the native bankers, 
known as shroffs, as well as common money-lenders, on the other. The ffist of these 
two groups comprises the Imperial Bank, the Exchange Banks, of which the principal 
b-usiness is in connection with the finandng of foreign trade, the Joint-Stock Banks 
and lastly, the Co-operative Banks. The main business of the shroffs, as an indi- 
genous banking agency, is that of financing internal trade and fillin g the gaps in 
the supply of credit to the native population which are left by the more formal organi- 
sation of the banks of Western ty]^. These organised credit agencies. Western and 
native, are estimated to provide between them for approximately 5/8ths of the total 
demand of credit in India, the balance being supplied by money-lenders working on 
their own capital. These fall into several groups, from the more substantial rural 
mahajan or sahukar, whose custom is mostly confined to landowners and cultivators, 
through the smaller village shopkeeper or bania, down to the nondescript professional 
’Or occasional lender, who thus fin<& a way of profitably investing any spare cash he 
man have. In the sphere of purely commercial credit, the commission agent (arhatia) 
and native broker (dedal) also play a considerable part. 

The conclusions drawn from the survey of cr^it conditions in are that the 
fesdsting ba n ki n g organisation is still inadequate to the demands made on it, and that 
organised banking plays an important part only in purely commercial credit. The 
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shwffs still supply a large part of the credit facilities, though their share in the business 
is declining. In the rural districts, organised banking is represented only by co-operative 
institutions, and the population depends on private money-lenders^ for accommoda- 
tion. Indigenous banking is out of touch with the organised credit apparatus and 
is but slightly connected with the business of rural money-lending, though it plays 
an important part in rural trade. The remittance business is, on the whole, fairly 
well organised, but its costs could be reduced considerably. 

The next two lectures deal respectively with the Credit Needs and the Credit Sup- 
plies of Bihar and Orissa, about which one learns much that is interesting. Charac- 
teristic is the high proportion which unproductive borrowing bears to the total estim- 
ated needs of credit of the population; also the fact that ‘'interest rates tend, like 
many other things in India, to be customary and not economic ^ The principal 
problems of rural credit organisation, are “ -first to reduce the rate of interest, second 
to remove the dead weight of existing debt, and third to link rural credit in with 
the general credit system”. The Provincial Committee gave considerable attention 
to the question of working the rural money-lender into the organised credit system, 
but had to content themselves with suggesting registration as a compromise. 

With regard to the Co-operative Banks, the prospects of which are dealt with 
in the fourth lecture, the view is expressed that “ the most important recommen- 
dation is that short term and long term business in the central banks should be 
rigidly separated ”, as otherwise the continuous increase in their long term loans tends 
' to lock up too much of their working capital. The most unsatisfactory feature of 
the present position in this respect is that this long term business arises not out of 
the provision of genuine long term accommodation, but out of the indefinite renewal 
of relatively short-term loans by the revision of kists or dates of maturity^. Wliat the 
Lecturer calls by the name of “side shows”, or the excessive development of lines 
of business outside the scope of purely banking activities, is another feature of. the 
present position he strongly condemns. Co-operative banking is also advised — and 
with reason — to fight shy of the encumbered and improvident landlord, whom to save 
is beyond its power, but who may prove very dangerous for the financial wStanding 
of credit co-operation. 

The success of credit co-operation depends, in the first instance, on its ability to 
educate the borrower in the use of credit facilities ; secondly, it must satisfy demands 
quickly, avoiding red tape, or otherwise be defeated in its struggle with the usimous 
money-lender ; jSially, it must concentrate its energies and resources in its legitimate 
field of work, without engaging in side-shows. 

Lecture V deals with Commercial, Industrial and Consumers' Credit, for the devel- 
opment of which it is suggested that the old Indian credit document, muddaU hundi 
or accommodation bill, should be allowed a reduction in the stamp duty, which at pre- 
sent weighs on it very heavily to its disadvantage, and that the liabilities arising out 
of it should be defined by law, instead of by custom, as they now are. In order better 
to organise the resources of the Indian money market, the shroffs should be brought 
into 3 oser association with Western banks ; a step, which would necessitate “ on the 
part of the fofmer the lifting of the purdah which at present conceals their business 
from their associates in the world of credit”. 

The last lecture, dealing with the principles on which the control of the credit sys- 
tem by Central Banks is organised in various comitries, contains suggestions concern- 
ing their eventual application to India. 

The book under review possesses the merit of condensing much material in the 
space and presenting it in an attractive form, and may be recommended to those in- 
terested in Indian economics. 


The Routine and Seasonal Work of Nebraska Farm Women by RtrTH Ci^akk and 
Reta. Gray — University of Nebraska. 

This interesting study on the conditions of the Nebraska Farm Women is the re- 
sult of a painstaking survey conducted by the authors in 1927-28 and is based on care- 
fully chedred data obtained from 179 Nebraska Farm Women. After fmnishiug a de- 
tailed account of the home activities of the women questioned, the study takes up the 
problem of the woman's contribution to the work on the farm. The conclusion reached 
by the authors is that Nebra^a farm housewives are, on the whole, oyerworked. Roa^ 
improvements however and modem machinery are tending to ameliorate their condi- 
tions, but there is much yet to be done in this respect, and a good deal of drudgery can 
be avoided by generalising the adoption of labour saving devices. 
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Agricultural Co-operation in Norway [concluded]. 

III. — Organisations tor Production and vSadh. 

A. Co-operation in the Dairy Industry, 

As alrea<i3" indicated, milk, butter and cheese are the agricultural products 
the sale of which was first organised in Norway” on a co-operative basis. Thus the 
first co-operative dair^’' was founded about 1855 and in the following years a large 
number were formed in different parts of the country. Tow'-ards 1900, according 
to the official statistics there were from 800 to goo dairies for butter making, cheese- 
making, sale of milk, milk receiving depots and condensed milk factories, the greater 
number of which were co-operative in character. By 1920, in consequence of 
amalgamation and difficulties during the period from 1915 to 1920, t.he number 
had fallen to 552, afterwards again increasing. In 1929, the year to wrhich the 
latest statistical data of the industr37 refer, the total number was 650 (i). 
Nearly all tJie dair^^ societies are organised on a co-operative basis working on the 
following bases : 

The members of a co-operative dairy undertake, usually’' for a period of five 
3"ears, to deliver the whole of their milk production to the dairy, except the quantity 
used in the household and for the rearing of young animals. 

The necessary capital is met by the payment of contributions of 50 crowms 
per COW' raised on the farm. The rule is that a part only of the capital is paid in 
cash. For the remainder the members supply guarantees which the society mox 
place in a bank as security- for the loans. As regards the financial obligations of 
the dairy society-, individual members are only responsible in the proportion of 
their shares. 

The greater number of co-operative dairies under their rules prohibit members 
from transferring shares to another person without permission of the manage- 
ment, and so as to make sure that they are retained in the producers' hands many 
societies have further arranged that in cases of sale, decease etc., the shares should 


( i) The distribution of the dairies according to the kind of production was as follows : 74 dairies for 
sale of niilk, 196 milk receiving depots, 62 dairies for butter making, 41 mountain . dairies {seiermm* 
rter)t 23 dairies for combined manufacture of butter and cheese, 13 dairies for the manufacture of old types 
of cheese {Gammelostysiener)^ 18 dairies for the manufacture of soft cheeses, 39 for the manufacture 
of cheese with sour whey, x8o dairies of mixed production and four condensed milk factories. For 
assignment to one of the groups mentioned, at least 90 per cent, of the milk received at the dairy must 
be utilised for the production characteristic of the group in question. "^Vhere this is not the case, dallies 
are placed in the group of ' mixed production " , a group which h^ been increasing during the 
few" years from the fact that there is a growing complexity in the pr<M^uctioji of yeiy n^y dairies. 
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go with the farm. The societies are directed b}" an administrative cotmcil con- 
sisting of from three to five members, elected by the General Meeting, the supreme 
authority of the undertaking. 

The majority of the societies make payments on the basis of weight and butter 
fat content and in general the suppliers receive payment once a month reckoned 
on a lower price than the quotations at the moment of delivery, while the surplus 
is distributed at the end of the year proportionately to the quantity of milk sold. 

About one-third of the total production of milk in Norway — which is estimated 
at 12 million kgs. per 3^€ar — is handled by the dairy societies, while as regards the 
other tW'O-thirds, one-thiid is consumed in the households of the producers or utilised 
for live stock feeding, and the other is sold by the producers themselves for direct 
consumption or under the form of butter or cheese. 

According to the statistics given by the Central Bureau of vStatisties for the 
dairy industry of Norw^ay, the quantity of milk received at the dairies amounted 
in 1929 to 408.9 million kgs., 4.9 million of which was goatvS' milk. Except for the 
quantity utilised for the manufacture of condensed milk, 26.5 per cent, of the 
whole milk handled by the dailies was in 1929 utilised for butter-making, while 
24.6 per cent, w^as transformed into soft cheese and half of it (48.9 per cent.) sold as 
milk for consumption. 

As regards capacity, there is a clearly marked tendency towards the formation 
of larger undertakings. In 1929 out of 650 dairies, 121 handled from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 kgs. of milk per year, 52 from one to two million kgs., while 44 handled 
more than two million. During the las?t few years an increase has been noted also 
in the group of the smaller dairy societies, those handling less than 100.000 kgs. 

per year. This is explained by the increase in the number of mountain dairy 
societies (seienneieHer) which all belong to this size group. 

In 1929 the dairy societies paid to their suppliers 69.3 million crowns or 17 ore 
per kg. of milk. During the previous years the price steadily fell, the average price 
in 1925 being 30.7 ore, 21.2 ore in 1926, 18,5 ore in 1927 and 18.3 ore in 1928. The 
average working costs of all the dairy societies of Norway (with the exception of 
the condensed milk factories w^hich have not supplied data) was 4 ore per kg. of 
milk received at the societies’ premises. How-ever, as might be expected, the prices 
paid to the suppliers and the costs of working varied somewhat considerabh" 
according to the district and type of production. The following table gives partic- 
ulars of these variations and at the same time supplies details on the factors enter- 
ing into working costs. Not all the societies are covered by the table, but merely 
those -which from this point of view have supplied complete figures to the Statistical 
Bureau. 

Detailed information is not available in regard to the economic position of the 
co-operative dairy societies ; on the whole how^ever it may be reckoned to be good, 
as a large number of societies are working on their own capital. 

The Export Association cf Norwegian Dairy Societies (Norske meieriers eks- 
portlag), — As long as the sale of products of the Norw^egign dairy industry was 
conducted almost exclusively on the local and regional markets — as was the case 
a short time ago — the conditions were relatively favourable. When however 
in the last few years the production of milk began to increase and the hqme market 
could no longer absorb all, the price of butter and cheese;, owing to competition 
between the societies, sometimes fell below^ the world market level ; and this in spite 
of the somewhat high import duty placed on these products and of the fact that, 
their production was only a very little in excess of home requirements. The export 
of dairy products was in too many hands, and the w’-ant of a central organisatibn 



Prices faid to Suppliers and Costs of Working in 1929 for the Dairy Societies with 

differing types of Production, 
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Mlk receiving depots. 
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1 
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would be in a position to effect concentration was increasingly felt. Finally 
in 1928 tile efforts for the realisation of this scheme were successful, and the 
Export Association of Norwegian Dairy Societies was founded. 

The purpose of the Export Association, the headquarters ot which is at Oslo, 
is to encourage butter and cheese production, to export the surplus of these 
products and to regulate their sale on the home market, so as to prevent their price 
in the country itself failing below world market prices. The affiliated societies 
must undertake to deliver to the Association the whole of their production of but- 
ter and cheese, except the quantities which they sell in their own shops, or, without 
intermediaries, to retailers. Contributions are made in 30 crown shares, one for 
each 100,000 litres milk received by the societies, and one for every 100,000 litres 
transformed into butter and cheese. 

Arrangements are made by the Association with a convenient number of 
societies for producing and delivering quantities of butter and cheese for export 
with the object of keeping the home prices at a reasonable level. Any losses in 
the working of the Association are divided betw^een the membei societies in pro- 
portion to the quantities of milk handled during the last financial year, without 
taking account of the manner of utilisation. 

The majorit3^ of the large societies, handling about 220 million kg. of milk in 
1930 or more than half the milk handled in all the Norwegian dairy societies, are 
members of the Association, the activity of which has been up to the present very 
satisfactory. 

It works in close connection with the National Norwegian Federation of milk 
producers, to be mentioned later. This collaboration betw^een the two great organ- 
isations will undoubtedly give the Export Association in the near futui*e a still 
greater importance by transforming it into a Central Export Union for all Idie Nor- 
wregian dairy societies. 

The Central Dairy Unions, — By the formation of the Export Association of 
Norwegian Dairy Societies a great step forward was made in the stabilisation of 
prices of butter and cheese, but it was scarcely to be expected — although hopes 
were entertained on the fluid milk market — that the activity of this organisation 
in’itself would in the long run , prevent the price of milk as milk, or fluid milk, fropa 
falling below the level of the price paid for milk intended for transformation into 
butter or cheese, a fall which must mean serious difficulties for the producers. 
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It- was only the sujDplementary price paid after the war for milk to be consumed 
as milk, that made it possible for producers to meet the reduction of prices on the 
market of milk intended to be otherwise utilised. In 1929 a veritable "'milk war'" 
broke out in a number of localities between the dair}' societies of long standing 
in the towns and the suppliers from distant districts w'ho owing to improved 
communications could now place their milk on the more remunerative fluid milk 
market. It soon became clear that the position of the producers could only be 
saved by the formation of a strong organisation grouping practically all the milk 
producers in the country, and by the payment to distant suppliers of an indemnity 
designed to keep them away from the large fluid milk markets. A Committee was 
formed to enquire into the matter, and in the following year 1930 found it possible 
to submit a scheme of organisation. The main lines of this organisation which is 
now functioning and has ahead}’’ proved of great benefit to the producers may be 
stated as follows. 

The whole of Norw^ay is divided into seven y.ones determined by natural boun- 
daries, each with a Central Dairying Union which all suppliers of milk to societies, 
retailers and consumers are invited to join as members. The dairies, co-operative 
and private hlike, may be attached also but not as members. In accordance 
with the plan of organisation no Central Union could begin to function unless 80 
per cent, at least of all the milk produced in the district were assured to it, a con- 
dition which wns fulfilled within a short time in all the seven districts. 

The different Central Unioxis vary in importance, the largest handling 
250.000.000 kgs, of milk per year, the smallest 10,000,000 kgs. only, but they are 
all founded on the same principles although differing somewhat on matters of detail. 

The members of a Central Union who sell their milk directly to consitiners are 
expected to pay over to the Union two ore on each litre of milk sold, the total sum 
being paid in the form of an annual contribution per cow, varying between 12 and 
15 crowms according to the intensity of milk production in the different districts. 
Members in this class undertake to maintain a certain minimum price for their 
milk. According to the agreement wdth the Union any milk not sold for direct 
consumption may be sold by these members at a certain fixed price to certain 
dairies for the manufacture of butter or cheese. 

Members supplying milk to retailers and to shops pay to the Central Unions 
a contribution, usually reckoned at tw’o ore per litre, but in certain districts at three 
to four ore. The contribution is paid to collectors or into a bank. These sup 
pliers are obliged to ask the same retail price as the dairy societies and to accept 
only milk coming from producers affiliated to the Central Union. 

The two^ classes of suppliers mentioned account for about ten per cent, only 
of all the fluid milk sold by members of the Unions, 9^ cent, of which goes 
to the dairy societies. As already stated the main purpose of the scheme was to 
induce the societies in the more distant areas to give up any attempt to compete 
on the larpr fluid milk markets. This problem has been solved in a slightly diffe- 
rent way in the different districts, but the general principle has everywhere been 
to make a levy on the sale of fluid milk and thus form a fund from which com- 
pensation may be paid for milk used in the manufacture of bufter and cheese, 
Any p^icular society has. thus to pay a fee or levy to the Central Union or has 
to receive an indemnity, according as the quantity of fluid milk sold by it is large 
or small. 

Although the Central Unions formally assume the position of sellers of all the 
milk of the member societies, only the balances in adjustment pass through their 
accounting offices, and as the greater part of the societies undertake both the pro- 
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duction of butter and cheese and the sale of fluid milk, these balances are relatively 
small and usualty amount only to from flve to ten per cent, of the total value of the 
sale of fluid milk. The remainder is retained by the societies for payment of the 
producers. 

The adjustments are made on the basis of reports of delivery to the Central 
Unions which are sent in by the societies immediately on the close of each month, 
These contain particulars as to the quantity of milk received at the society, as well 
as on the quantities used for manufacture of butter and milk and sold as fluid^milk. 
It was clear from the beginning that the success of the scheme would depend in 
great measure on the accurate and rapid discharge of this obligation to supply re- 
ports, and accordingly it was noted with satisfaction that, in respect of the first 
month, the number of reports received five days after the end of the month was 
sufiiciently large to make it possible to calculate the balances. 

As already stated the -producers have already reaped great benefit from the 
activity of the Central Unions, Thus-in the Ostlandet district, the first in which 
a Central Union was formed, the price of fluid milk has been successfully maintained 
at the same level during the period for which the Union has been functioning, that 
is for nearh" a year, and this in spite of the simultaneous fall by 5 ore 'per litre of 
the price of milk intended for the manufacture of butter and cheese. Such a stabil- 
isation would naturally be impossible if the field were left free, when it is obvious 
that the cheap milk intended for transformation W'-ould invade the fluid milk market 
and ruin it. It should be added that the price stabilisation has not in, any way 
brought about a decrease in milk consumption, which w^as feared in certain quar- 
ters, In fact the contrary has occurred, and milk consumption has increased dur- 
ing the time following the beginning of the activity of this Union. . ’ 

A fact worth mention is that the costs of administration of the Central Unions 
are relatively small. In the Ostlandet Central Union, for example, which groups 
nearly 96 per cent, of all the milk producers of the district, these costs amounted 
for the first financial year to 0.06 ore onlj^ per litre of milk handled. 

Several forms of State assistance have been given to the active organisation 
of the milk trade, including the authorisation by a law passed in June 1931. of the 
Unions to request producers, who are not members, to pay a contribution in respect 
of milk sold corresponding to that paid by members. This measure will naturally 
greatly strengthen the position of the Central Unions. 

The Norwegian Federation of Milk Producers {Norske Melkeprodttseniers Lands- 
forbtmd). — In the month of August 1931 the seven Central Dairying Unions became 
grouped in a common organisation, the Nor'wegian Federation of Milk Producers. 
This is a reconstruction of a formerly existing organisation of co-operative dairies 
and dairying associations which gave special attenxion to improvement 01 the pro- 
duction of societies, to price quotations, etc. 

In order to cover the expenses of the Federation, the members pay a contri- 
bution of 40 ore for every 1000 kg. of milk sold during the previous’ financial year, 
and undertake in addition to take a share in payment of the costs of the Export 
Association, and to prevent any competition between the dairy societies of a Union 
and those in the area of another Union, except by permission of the Federation. 
As regards contributions to the payment of the expenses of the Federation and 
the Export Association, it should be noted that these •will not be required so long 
as the State imposCvS the milk sales tax (i). 


(i) With the object of eacouragtag the oo-operative sale of milk, cheese, butter and bacon, thelsTor 
wegte Parliament adopted in June 1930 a law by which a Marketing Coimdl; Was , establi^ed, ahd 
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The governing bodies of the Federation are the general meeting, the committee 
of representatives and the Management Cotmcil. The general meeting consists 
of members of the Committee of representatives and of the Management Council 
as well as of delegates of sub-sections. Members of the Federation who sell less 
than five million kg. of milk elect one delegate, those who sell more than lo million 
kg. two delegates, and members selling more elect one more delegate for every 
10 million kg, sold. Every member taking part in the general meeting has one vote. 
The general meeting appoints the Management Council and the Committee of 
representatives, regulates production -and prices and undertakes other important 
business. In the Committee of representatives, consisting of 15 members with 
the same number of proxy members, each Central Union affiliated to the Federation 
has at least one representative. The duties of the Committee include the prepara- 
tion of questions for submission to the general meeting and to supervise the carry- 
ing into effect of the decisions taken by the meeting. 

The Management Cotmcil of three members and the same number of proxies 
form, together with three representatives of the Export Association of Norwegian 
Dairy Societies, the Central Board of the dairying industry {Meieribmgets Centrals- 
tyre), the function of which is to represent the Norwegian dairying industry in 
relation to other countries. 


B. Co-operative Slaughterhouses and their Central Organisations, 

The first co-operative slaughterhouse was founded in Norway in 1899, but 
owing to the inexperience of its founders and to the fact that production was insuffici- 
ent to support the enterprise, its activity came to an end after two years, and it 
was only some ten years later (in 1910) that the first co-operative slaughterhouse 
to have a successful working was established and is still in existence. Apart from 
this one, there are at present eight others in Norway, all based on the same princip- 
les as that of Oslo, and also a private undertaking at Hammar which was founded 
in 1904 but later underwent up to a certain point modifications inspired by co-oper- 
ative principles. 

The members of a co-operative slaughterhouse must undertake to deliver to 
it over a period of five years the whole of their production of slaughter cattle. Sale 
to consumers in the neighbourhood and in the neighbouring town is however per- 
mitted. On entry, the members, pay a contribution to the working funds of froin 
three to five crowns per unit of cattle (storfa) raised on the farm, and undertake a 
guarantee of a sum of from 10 to 20 crowns per similar unit. The guarantee may 
be deposited in a bank as security for loans. Other necessary funds are provided 
by the society itself paying in one per cent, on the turnover to the working capital. 
Payment for the animals is effected on the basis of the price quotations of the so- 
ciety, quality being taken into account. The Board of Management of the society 
is elected by the Committee of representatives, which is chosen by the members 
and by district, the number of representatives being proportionate to the sum guar- 
anteed by each district. The larger number of the slaughterhouses also engage 


ia order to finance its activities imposed from i Hardfi 1931 and for the duration of one year a tax of 0,2 
ore per kg, of all milk delivered to a dairy society, ckeese-making society, condensed mfik fabtoiy or other 
enterprise seJfing milk or dairy products. A similar tax was also introduced later On p% catcases pass- 
ing the otficial inspection of meat, and one on milk: sold directly by the producer to the <X)»n$umet, 



in the transformation of the meat, as for example, salting, smoking, preparation 
of pork products and of preserved meats. 

As already shown in the Introduction, the membership of these slaughterhouse 
societies was 30,000 in 1930 while the turnover amounted to 20.5 million crowns, 
as compared with 19.3 in 1939, and the net profit amounted to 234,000 crowns and 
the paid up capital and funds to 2.5 million crowns. 

The co-operative slaughterhouse societies have been grouped into a central 
organisation known as the National Federation of Norwegian Slaughterhouse Socie- 
ties [Norske slagteriers landslag) founded in 1930, the purpose of which is to encour- 
age collaboration between the different societies and to protect their interests. 
The societies are also members of the Norwegian Central Union for Porkmeat (Nor- 
ges Fleskecentral) established in 1931. This is a national organisation with mem- 
bership open alike to slaughterhouse societies and to private producers. The 
function of this Union is to stimulate pork production and consumption, and to 
regulate the home market by means of export and of preservation of production 
surpluses, thus preventing the fall of the prices on the home markets below the 
level of the world market. 

The members of the Central Union at present numbering about 90,000 under- 
take to deliver to it all porkers and all pork meat intended for export or sale at 
Oslo, which is the principal local market, half the pork sold in Norway being sent 
to the capital for sale. In respect of operations of transfqrmation and sale on mar- 
kets other than Oslo, members, whether societies or individual producers, remain 
quite free. Provision is made in the constitution for the possibility that the pro- 
duction of any kind of meat other than pork may assume in the near future such 
an importance that it would be necessary to export in order to maintain prices at 
a reasonable level ; in such a case members would be obliged to deliver the cor- 
responding items of live animals and killed meat intended for export or sale at Oslo, 

Individual members pay an entrance fee calculated at the rate of 50 ore 
per 4 year old pig of their raising, taking the average over the last few years. 
This contribution may be paid by means of dedxxctions made on the amounts due 
on deliveries. Members must bind themselves for a period of five years beginning 
from I January 1932. After such period they may withdraw from the Union by 
giving six months notice in advance. Payment for deliveries which is made in 
accordance with rules established by the management is calculated on a free at 
Oslo basis, and settlement takes place as soon as possible after delivery. Once a 
week at least the management establishes price quotations based on the minimum 
prices. 

The supreme authority in the Central Union is the general meeting, the mem- 
bers of which are elected by area, one for a certain number of members of the Union. 
The assembly appoints the management of the Union which consists of seven mem- 
bers, an executive of three members being appointed from among these. This 
Committee by consent of the management takes the responsibility for the daily 
working. An Inspection Committee is also elected by the general meeting, and 
supervises the carrying into effect of the measxxres resolved and also deals with 
members' complaints. 


C. Co-operative Egg Marketing. 

The first attempts at co-operative marketing of eggs were made about 35 years 
ago, the earliest egg collecting circle being formed in 1896. Progress however 
slow and at the time of the outbreak of war, forty egg circles only, had been, formed. 
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A certain numBer of these were wrecked by the war partly owing to the exceptionally 
difficult marketing conditions, partly to the rationing of livestock feeds. 

Some years after the end of the war however there was a marked revival of 
the movement and at the piesent time there are’ 440 local egg collecting circles in 
existence in Noiway with a total membership of 13,000 persons. The local circles 
are grouped into eight Central associations covering large districts, and these are 
again combined into the Norwegian Federation of Egg-collecting Associations 
[NoYske Eggcentruler) the object of which is to act as wholesale agent for members 
as regards sale of eggs in Oslo and for export. 

Admission to membership of egg collecting circles is conditional on payment 
of an entrance fee of 5 crowns to the working fund” the taking up of a fifteen crowms 
share in the Circle, and the acceptance of joint and several liability as guarantee 
for a sum corresponding to the total capital of the Circle. Members must in addi* 
tion undertake to remain in the society for at least five years and during the period 
o^ membership to consign all fresh eggs produced on their farms except those re- 
served for household consumption and for hatching. 

The}^ must also undertake to collect the eggs from the nests once or twice a 
day according to the season and to send them twice a week to the Circle of wffiich 
they are members. Members delivering eggs that are not fresh are fined. Eggs 
axe marked by the members, with the mark of the Central association concerned, 
the number of the Circle and the member's own number.*^ 

The local Circles make payments to members twice a month out of the amount . 
received by the Central associations for eggs consigned, less a certain deduction 
to cover expenses. Eggs are bought by the Circles b3’^ weight. At the end of each 
3"ear, the net profit is distributed among the members proportionately to the sums 
paid for eggs consigned. 

The supreme authority of the egg- collecting circles is the general meeting which 
meets once a year and elects the management Council consisting of three members. 
This council appoints the manager and performs all functions which do not devolve 
upon the general meeting. 

For affiliation to a Central association, the rules of a Circle must include ; the 
joint and several liability of the members, the engagement for delivery of eggs and 
the undertaking to supply only eggs that come from the members' own farm. The 
Circles undertake not to withdraw from the Central association before the expirj^ 
of fitve years, after which time the engagement is renew^ed from one year to another. 

Circles are expected to take up with their respective Central associations one 
fifteen crown share for each of their individual members and to remit to the Cen- 
tral association a guarantee making all the members of the Circle jointly and sev- 
erally liable to the association for a sum equivalent to the total of the capit?! of 
the Circle. The deed of guarantee may be used as a pledge for loans. 

The supreme authority of a Central association is the Committee of represent- 
atives, and the Circle has the right to send one delegate for each 35 members to 
the meeting of this Committee. No Circle is howwer authorised to send more 
than three delegates. The management Council consists of five members and is 
appointed by the Committee of representatives. 

In the same w^a^^ as the individual members must undertake to deliver all their 
eggs to the local Circle, so the Circles must undertake by contract to deliver all 
eggs produced by their members to the Central association. Circles not conforming 
to this undertaking are excluded and lose their shares. Payment is made to Cir- 
cles for eggs by weight, and once a month after consignment. 

The National Federation of Central Associations {Norsks Eggcentmler) is a 
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limited liability company and the affiliated Central associations subscribe each one 
share of lOO crowns per every 100,000 crowns worth of eggs sold in Oslo or exported 
during the previous year. The Central Associations are also expected to sign a five 
3^ear undertaking obliging them to sell through the Federation all eggs intended 
for export or for sale in Oslo, and to conform to certain rules relating to conserva- 
tion, refrigeration, packing and sending, etc. If withdrawal at, the end of the five 
years is intended, six months notice must be given ; subsequently withdrawal may 
take place at the end of any year if six months notice in writing has been given. 
The breaking of contract by affiliated Central associations may involve forced with- 
drawral, and the loss of shares and other rights. 

By the terms of the contract with the Federation, the Central Associations are 
expected to sell eggs only in their own district. All Central associations requiring 
to buy eggs to meet local needs must do so through the Federation which obtains 
he quantities required from another association which has a surplus. Eggs deliv- 
tered to the Federation are paid at the average price obtained during the week of 
sale less a deduction to cover expenses. The surplus profits remaining at the 
end of the 3^ear after pay^ments to the reserve fund are distributed between the 
affiliated Central associations proportionately to the eggs soldb^^ the Federation. 

The supreme authority of the Federation is the Committee of Representatives 
w’hich is elected each year by the Central associations, each one of which sends one 
representative for each 250 crowns' worth of eggs, or portion thereof, sold through 
the Federation. The Committee of Representatives appoints the Council of manage- 
ment which consists of three members, decides how the vsurplus is to be used, 
appoints an auditor of accounts, and votes on any proposed modification of the 
rules. The Management Cotmcil elects the manager, makes rules for delivery, 
reception and packing of eggs, publishes price quotations, etc. 

Out of the total Norwegian production of eggs in 1930 which is estimated at 
about iSjOOO tons, from ii to 12 metric tons have been sold and the remainder 
kept hy the producers for household use. The export has been small, not more 
than from six to seven hundred tons. Out of the quantity sold, in 1930, it is true, 
only from 25 to 30 per cent, are accounted for by the co-operative system, the actual 
figure being 2,800 tons, but in spite of that, the influence of the co-operative move- 
ment is none the less considerable. It must be remembered that in the first 
place a large proportion of eggs sold pass directly from producer to consumer on the 
small local markets and hence do not enter into trade in the strict sense, and on 
the other hand that co-operative undertakings occupy a leading place in the supply 
of the more important consuming centres such as Oslo where nearly half the eggs 
sold come through the Norske Eggcentraler, As a result of the activit^^ of this organ- 
isation, the prices reached in 1930 were on the average much higher than those 
of the world market, while in 1924, for example, when production and export stood 
at the same level as in 1930 and organisation was imperfect, the price level of eggs 
was much below that of the world market. 


D. Other Co-operative Organisations of Production and Sale, 

Of less importance in comparison with those already mentioned are the other 
" co-operative organisations in Norwegian agriculture, including societies ferthe sale 
i of fruit, vegetables, berries, honey and wool, etc. Co-operative societies for the 
sale of berries make a special object of encquraging exportation aird in particular 
that of bilberries of different kinds aa;id of Mack currants, locM ^cie^ . 

♦ — 3 Ing. , ’ 
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ties to which belong both growers of berries and persons undertaking the gather- 
ing of wild berries, are organised in district associations which in 1930 formed a 
national union known as Norges haorJag. The object of this is to encourage proper 
picking, grading and handling of the berries, as well as to foster collaboration, to 
prevent competition and to initiate enquiries as to market conditions. On the 
other hand this Union does not interfere with business matters which are left to 
the district associations. 

In this report some mention should be made of the co-operative societies for 
joint sale of agricultural products of all kinds. These are the four saigslag which 
are not specialised for any one jDroduct, but undertake to market all the agricultural 
products of their members. The products most usually so undertaken are bacon, 
eggs, potatoes, vegetables, etc. ISlo complete particulars are available in regard 
to membership, turnover, etc, of these societies. 

Although not belonging, strictly speaking, to the class of produce selling orga- 
nisations, the local timber-felling syndicates should receive mention, in view of 
the importance of forestry as a source of revenue for Norwegian agriculture. 
These are grouped ^‘nto large selling societies, in their turn grou^Ded in 1929 in 
the Union of Norwegian Dealers in rough and wwked timber {Norges lommer-och 
shtrlasiselgeres forening). Fift}’' per cent, about of the owners of Norwegian forests 
are thus, as members of the local societies, enrolled in the National Union. 

IV. — Co-operative agricxjxturae credit. 

The official institutions of agricultural mortgage credit in Norway are the 
Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom of Italy, the Norw^egian Bank of agricultural pro- 
perty and workers' housing and the Norwegian Bank of small holding and rural 
housing. Since 1915 an important source of agricultural mortgage credit has been 
also an institution of co-operative character, the Norwegian Mortgage Credit Asso- 
ciation for agriculture and forestr}^ (Norges Kreditforening for land- og skogbrnk) 
organised on the example of the Landsohaften associations in Germany. 

Satisfactory provision, on the other hand, has been made for credit for work- 
ing capital by numerous local savings banks and the savings banks of the Central 
Purchasing Associations* This explains the complete absence of a real co-operative 
movement for agricultural credit in Norway, on the model of the Schiike-Delitxsch 
banks and the Raiffeisen societies of other countries. 

Although organised as a limited company, some mention should be made here 
of the Peasants’ Bank {Bbndernes Bank), founded in 1918, the object ot whicli is to 
serve as a central credit institution for co-operative undertakings and for savings 
banks. The bank has a paid up capital of 10.5 million crowns, distributed in series 
of 500 crowns, and a guarantee capital of 5 millions. The series may be subscribed 
by co-operative undertakings, savings banks and by Norwegian citizens. Certain 
co-operative principles are observed for the distribution of profits. 

H. lylNDSTEDT. 
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LAND SYSTEMS 

Land Tenure Problems in East Africa. 

It is an accepted, principle that the disposal of land is always of fundamental im- 
portance in any form of society, but land policy must have a special significance 
in territories where as in many parts of Africa, backward native races live side 
by side with immigrant communities man}’’ centuries in advance in civilisation 
and in material resources. So far a common policy in this respect has not been 
reached by the administrations of the different African territories in which Euro- 
peans have decided to make their permanent home, but there is a general feeling 
among those competent to judge that great advantage would accrue from joint 
consideration of the problems relating to land tenure in such territories with a view 
to securing co-operation in ideas and a more or less uniform policy. In particular 
this view was put forward at the Pan-African Agricultural and Veterinary Con- 
ference, held in Pretoria in August, 1929, by Mr. R. H. Thornton, Director of Agri- 
culture in the Department of Native Affairs of South Africa. Although the dis- 
cussion turned rather on questions of improvement of native agriculture and the 
agricultural training of natives than on the fundamental question of land tenure, 
the resolution adopted was one recommending to the Governments of all the 
States represented at the Conference the advisability of arranging for triennial 
conferences between officials engaged on native agricultural development, and 
stressing certain important principles of native land tenure. 

It may be stated at the outset that, for reasons that will be later indicated, 
the general policy of agricultural segregation, as opposed to any system of native 
share-tenants, is approved : in other words, that of native owned lands apart from 
the European owned lands on which latter, of course, natives may be employed 
as wage-earners. 

This being granted, two outstanding considerations should be kept in view 
in dealing with the question of native land rights ; these have been described re- 
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spectively as the '' protective and the constructive need. By the protective 
need is meant the fixing of the areas to be set aside for natives and the provision 
for due preservation of their rights, so far as they are beneficial, over such areas. 
By the constructive need is meant the provision for so dealing with the actual 
use of the land as to secure therefrom the greatest benefit to the natives them- 
selves. 

Apart from questions of justice and moral obligation to subject races, it is 
obviously essential to have full regard to the protective ” principle, if discontent 
on the part of the native population, with consequent prejudicial reaction on 
the Europeans, is to be avoided. As regards the “ constructive '' need, it is 
only necessary to refer to the wastage consequent on the so-called fugitive 
or shifting cultivation practised b3^ natives, and to the disastrous erosion which 
results from their habit of grazing excessive numbers of live stock. In both cases 
the consequence are highly disadvantageous alike for the native and for the 
European population, and the tendencies should be combatted by all the forces of 
education. 

It is of course impossible to discuss within the limits of a single article the 
general question of native rights in land in Africa, or even in one territory, in view 
of the immense variety and complexity of the primitive systems of land tenure in 
existence. All that is proposed here is to examine for the Native Reserves of one 
province of Kenya the conditions governing tribal rights as well as the customary 
rights of occupancy or user in land by an individual member of the tribe or smaller 
unit, and to show how these conditions are or may be affected, by administrative 
action. The account that follows is mainly a summary of the material contained 
in the Report of the Committee on Native Eand Tenure in ELikuyu Province in the 
Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, dated November 1929 (i). 

It is a principle that must be accepted by administrators that any develop- 
ment of native systems of land tenure should be preceded by the most careful study 
of the native customs and usages, and it was with this object that the Committee 
in question was appointed. 

Kikuyu Province is formed of the highland area (from 6000 to 8000 feet) (1,830 
to 2,440 m.)lying immediately north of Nairobi and extending to Mt. Kenya. So 
far as its history can be traced it appears probable that before the incoming of 
the Kikuyu tribe the country was iminhabited forest or at most very sparsely in- 
habited by hunting tribes. The Kikuyu people seem to have entered from the 
East or North not as a tribe but as individual families of the nine main clans whose 
holdings are now to be found scattered over the three Kikuyu Districts, Port 
Hall, Nyeri and Kiambu. Hunting claims were staked out over an ever widening 
area by these families, apparently withont much regard to the territorial unity of 
the clan. The accepted unit of land tenure in Kikuyu province, the Githaka ” 
(plural Itkaka), accordingly corresponds to the original use of an area of bushland 
usually for hunting but sometimes in virtue of first clearing, with a continuous 
tradition of use extending to the present day. Owipg to the native secretiveness 
in regard to boundaries, the average area of these Ithaka is a matter of conjecture ; 
they may vary from 50 to 6000 acres (20 to 2430 ha.) and the average may be from 
200 to 300 acres (80 to 120 ha.). 


(i) The terms of reference of this Committee were as follows : ** A Committee to investigate th.e sys- 
tem or systems of Native I^and Tenure within the Native Reserves of the Kikuyu Province and to make 
recommendations as to what rules should be enacted to govern the occupation rights of tribes, dans,, 
families or individuals in each or any area, due regard being had to Native I^aw and Custom 
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In spite of their scattered nature, the Ithaka almost certainly were originally 
under clan control. There exist now however very marked differences in this 
respect between the districts of the province. In the more remote districts any 
member of the clan can use any vacant land belonging to the clan ; in Fort Hall 
such rights tend to be confined to the Mbari, i. e., groups of famihes, and in 
Kiambu (the most southerly district) to smaller groups, such as a man and his 
family together with his brothers and their families. It is generally understood 
that the right of use means the right to cultivate, such right tending to lapse 
if the occupier allows the land to revert to its wild state. 

An important feature for the comprehension of the working of the whole sys- 
tem is the existence of the Mummati (Administrator), or responsible person living 
on the Githaka, usually the eldest son of the senior branch of the Mbari settled 
there. Even in districts where the whole body of the Elders of the clan still have 
control, the Muramati gives the first decisions on land disputes. The influence 
of the Muramati is most marked however in Northern Kikuyu where subdivision 
of land is thereby prevented, whereas in Kiambu the '' share-owner ” becomej? 
the important figure. 

This principle of family or clan control of the Githaka exists side by side with 
the right of user or usufruct which may be distributed to sons in inheritance. This 
usufruct naturalh" tends to develop into private ownership, as the population grows 
in densit}’, while the principle of family or clan control tends to restrict the rights 
of the individual. As remarked in the Report, these two principles “ are oppos- 
ites which have come together into an equilibrium, which appears capable of inde- 
finite continuance in the atmosphere of tribalism which is congenial to it, but which 
reveals its instability when new factors are introduced It is in the introduc- 
tion of these new factors that the crux of the situation lies. 

Before discussing the effect of new conditions including those that result from 
European immigration, certain existing features remain to be noticed, and in the 
first place a modification found in the Kiambu District of the prevailing tribal 
theory. In that district, which is the part of the province lying nearest to 
Nairobi, the possibility of a sale outright of a Githaka or part of a Githaka is 
admitted. This has been ascribed to imitation of European custom and such 
may partly be the case, but it is undoubtedly also in part the result of a tradition 
of some interest according to which the Kikuyu of Kiambu claim to have obtained 
their land originally by purchase from an earlier tribe, the Dorobo, This tradi- 
tion is deeply rooted and is reflected in certain very elaborate customs and cere- 
monies that must accompany any case of sale of land in Kiambu to-day between 
Kiku3m and Kikuyu, such as the planting of certain boundary marks and the hand- 
ing over of certain ceremonial gifts. In connection with this definite departure 
from tribal theory, it may be noted that in this District the Muramati becomes 
practically independent of the clan control, while, speaking generally, a certain 
progress in the direction of the small holding under family ownership may be ob- 
served. 

Another important modification of the strict tribal theory is to be found in 
the practice by which the individual occupier may admit “ tenants whose 
position is more or less secure, since any such arrangement between Eaku3m rests 
essentially on a basis of friendship. Cultivation rights on Ithaka of other family 
groups may, for example, be temporarily acquired in return for a loan of cattle 
or goats, redeemable by return of the stock with or without the natural increa^. 
Again cultivation rights may be obtained for the asking, on a basis C 3 ^ friendship 
or relationship and mutual convenience, or sometimes bn the basis erf adoption into 
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the clan or Mbari. In the Kiambii District the “ loan ” becomes the price of an 
outright irredeemable purchase, and hence tenancy on a loan basis disappears, 
while the cases of A hoi, or tenants on a friendly basis, are much more frequent. 
The fact is that the large number of Ithaka alienated to Europeans before the 
Reserve boundaries were fixed left very many Kikuyu natives landless. A man in 
such a position will try to make friends with a man who has land rights, takes him 
a present and asks for a plot to cultivate which is practically never refused. In 
the Kiambu District also the claim of a landless man on his immediate relations- 
in-law is recognised, and if there is any available space for cultivation rights it 
would be contrary to all moral feeling to refuse him. 

Although the ownership of the land in Kikuyu may be regarded as vested in 
the clan, or with the more immediate authority, the Muramati, the foundation 
of the claim is right of use inherited from an ancestor. Hence for practical purposes 
the true owner may be taken as the individual heir who may be called a “ share- 
owner His right is limited {a) by the fact that he has only part interest in the 
reserve area of uncultivated land to which other members of the Mbari have also 
rights, and (6) by the extent to which his right of use differs from exclusive use. 
In the more remote districts many rights are still communal, whereas in Kiambu, 
exclusive or prior rights are claimed over wild trees, sand, red ochre, iron ore and 
salt licks, although grazing still remains a common right. 

The rights of inheritance of cultivated land and of land not yet cultivated 
together with the principles governing sub-division are exceedingly complicated, 
and the Report adds : “ No Native Tribtmal or District Officer would think of 
settling a claim without reference to the Mbari elders who alone would be in a 
position to throw light on each case 

The factors which have brought about modification, if not disintegration of 
the existing system, are naturally principally if not exclusively connected with 
European immigration. Apart from direct legislation on matters of land tenure, 
the main contributory causes have been : {a) the fixation of Native Reserve Bound- 
aries ; (6) the growth in population of the Province due largely to the settled con- 
ditions and the protection afforded by the Government ; (c) the introduction of 
money ; {d) the increased planting of permanent and economic crops. 

So long as expansion of territory was possible, there was no bar to the contin- 
uance of tribal conditions of land tenure. By the Crown Eands Ordinance of 
1915 and the Amendment Ordinance of 1926, reserves of land required for -the use 
or support of native tribes were created, and this reservation implied the converse, 
viz., that the land not so reserved was alienated, or liable to alienation and hence 
expansion the native population became impossible. Accordingly when congestion 
could not be relieved by this means, recourse was had to sub-diVision and the 
tendency to individual ownership of land was inevitably strengthened. 

The increase in population which gives rise to this congestion is very marked : 
at the present time the 1243 square miles contained in the Kiambu, Port Hall and 
Nyeri Districts carry a resident population of 370,096, or a density of 298 per square 
mile. The more distant areas are at present more sparsely populated, but the 
average density for the whole of the province is 116 per square mile. This high 
density results from the great fertility of the soil and its close cultivation. 

As money gradually becomes the mediiun of exchange in place of stock, it 
inevitably becomes more difficult for the Elders of the tribe to control transac- 
tions which necessarily take on a more individual and commercial aspect. It is 
generally recogmsed that permanent cropping tends to bring ownership of land 
on to an individual basis. 



In addition certain difficulties inevitably arise in connection witii developments 
necessary for the progressive well-being of the natives in the Reserve. For example 
the cession of land for the purpose of forming a township is liable to be met with 
the most stubborn opposition, since under the true Githaka system an outright 
purchase of land is impossible and hence the tribal conscience is aroused by any 
proposal of the kind. The same is true of the requirements of social service, such as 
the permanent buildings desirable for churches, schools, dispensaries, village post 
offices, nurseries for tree-seedlings, etc. There is in fact no land proper to a public 
undertaking, although an individual may build on the land of his own family group. 
Permission may be obtained from the Muramati, as has been done in the case of 
some three hundred Mission schools in the three districts, but this permission is 
revocable at will, and the Muramati claims the right to veto the planting of school 
gardens and the erection of permanent buildings. In short, to quote the Report : 

The method b3" which this opposition can best be overcome and the sympathies 
of the natives be enlisted for their own advancement is a problem of some mag- 
nitude 

On the other hand the consent of the tribal authorities has always been given 
to the construction of roads and ways when these have been shown to be of pubHc 
benefit, in fact probabh^ fewer difficulties have arisen than would have been the 
case under a s^^stem of private ownership ; the value of a communal system, such 
as that of the Githaka, finds proof here. 

It will be seen however that the tribal theory is not easilj’* adaptable to any 
S3"stem of tenanc}", and the position of tenants becomes precarious, as the basis 
of friendship disappears and the commercial spirit grows in respect of these arrange- 
ments. Another potential difficult}^ which in the Kiambu District will soon call 
for serious consideration is that occasioned by the continued splitting of the new 
areas formed by the growing practice in that District of sub-dividing and selling 
parcels of land. The need for regulation in the near future is becoming apparent. 

The situation thus appears to be that the Githaka system is now, owing to the 
action of the various causes indicated, in course of evolution towards individualism, 
an evolution which cannot be checked, but may be guided and controlled. It 
herefore remains to enquire into the principles of the guidance in this respect at 
present provided by the Administration of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya 
and to indicate the lines, as proposed in the Report, along which any further regu- 
lations will have to be framed 

The principles viewed as essential by the British Government in regard to 
native land polic\" are set out clearl}^ in the Memorandum on Native Policy in East 
Africa circulated in 1930 to the Governments of all the East African Dependencies. 
It is therein stated that the first essential is to remove finally from the native mind 
any feeling of insecurity in regard to his tribal lands. Side by side with this it 
is regarded as of the utmost importance to ascertain and define the customary 
rights of occupancy or user in land within the Native Reserves {or, in territories 
where Reserves do not exist, the native areas). It is also stated to be the inten- 
tion, while recognising such rights, that every member of the tribe who wishes 
individually to cultivate land in the Reserve should be able to find land which he 
can use for the purpose ( i) . On the other hand, when the general interest so requires. 


(1) It should be noted that although the Kikuyu native may still have much to leara as t^atds 
methods whether agricultural or pastoral, he is naturally nn industrious and intelligent cultivate, and 
his traditional Jcnowiedge of the soil and its potentialities is an asset that cannot be disregarded in 
schemes for the agricultural development of the temtoiy. 
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expropriation of larger or smaller plots for new purposes of public utility should 
not be precluded, but at the same time it is considered as of the highest impor- 
tance that no such compulsory expropriation of land once definitely allocated to 
native occupancy or use should ever be permitted for the mere private or personal 
advantage of any individual, whether of European, Indian, African or other race. 
If such expropriation is required for public purposes, it should take place only 
after due notice, full explanation to the natives of the purpose, and a formal pub- 
lic enquiry by some competent tribunal which vshould determine the compensa- 
tion to be made, hand allotted in compensation must be land obtained from areas 
not previously allocated to the natives, equal in extent and as far as possible in 
agricultural quality, convenience and market value. 

It is of interest to note that this Memorandum also contemplates the possibil- 
ity of individual natives acquiring land on purchase or lease outside the Native 
Reserves, and adds that the obligation of trusteeship requires that effective 
opportunity should be afforded to the natives... to take up individual holdings of ap- 
propriate extent on lease or by purchase with payment by easy instalments, for 
cultivation by themselves and their families, on terms that will render this policy 
genuinely practicable It will be remembered that in the Union of vSouth Africa, 
on the other hand, no native is at present allowed to hold land on any terms outside 
the native territories. 

In May 1930 before the circulation of this Memorandum the Government of 
Kenya passed the Native hands Trust Ordinance under which the Crown is defin- 
itely declared to be Trustee of Natives hands, and Native Reserves as gazetted 
in the Ordinance of 1926, “ are reserved and set aside for the use and benefit 
of the native tribes of the Colony for ever 

By the terms of this Ordinance, all lands in native reserve whether already 
scheduled in the Gazette, or to be later created, and all matters relating thereto 
are placed under the management and control of a Native hands Trust Board. 
This Board, consisting of the Governor, and a prescribed number of official and non- 
official members, with provision for the appointment of a competent African, acts 
in consultation with hocal Advisory Boards consisting of two official members, 
one non-official European member and one African member, with the Chief Native 
Commissioner as ex-officio member of every hocal Board, constituted for ever> 
administrative district in which one or more native reserves may be situated. The 
w'ording of the Ordinance safeguards the granting of leases of land in any Native 
Reserve, by requiring that any such proposal must be previously brought before 
the Native hocal Council of the natives concerned, and also that there must be 
reason to believe that benefit to the natives concerned will ensue. On the other 
hand the Governor is empowered to exclude from the Reserves land required for 
public purposes, and to carry out necessary works on such lands. 

The existing tribal land tenure system is highly complicated (i). While already 
in process of evolution towards individualism, it yet retains elements that block 
the way to the development of private property. If the Crown is trustee it is so 
for the tribe as a whole; neither the claims of the '' share-owner as developing 
occupier nor those of the cultivating tenant can be ignored. It is the opinion of 
many competent to judge that under the Githaka system there is a tendenc}’^ 


(1) Tile Report remarks witk reterence to the working of the Githaka system (p. 41) : the impress- 
ion is certainly created that, bnt for a liberal tempering of t|ieory with common sense and a degree of 
convenient forgetfulness, the system would break down under the weight of its own complexity’’. 
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to create a landlord class or at least a class of privileged families, and that the 
Aramati ” tend to become trustees of sectional interests. For example, it may 
be to the advantage of the Mbari, or family group, to allow large areas to be 
used merely for pasturage for uneconomic goats with a resultant shortage of 
land and congestion in the cultivated areas. On the other hand, if the patri- 
archal powers of the Muramati become weakened the result is a general weaken- 
ing of the respect for authority, and as the Report says : The policy of w’'ork- 
ing through Chiefs, which is the accepted policy of Government, depends for 
its success on the respect that the elders can command There is a further 
danger, on which some stress is laid in the Report, connected with the tendency 
towards development of small holdings. If the small holding, by too strict 
an adherence to the existing s3"stem, is to be treated as a miniature Githaka, then 
by the action of the complicated rules of inheritance in a comparatively short time 
sub-di\dsion will have been carried so far that the part falling to each share-owner 
will be too small for practicable cultivation. It is of no advantage to the natives 
if, by too great a fidelit3^ to native custom, a state of things is brought about that 
has proved disastrous^" uneconomic in other countries, notably in India. 

It was ascertained by the Committee that the consensus of native opinion was 
for the retention of the Githaka as the unit, and although some doubt exists as to 
w^hether the same thing is meant in all the districts concerned, it is clear that the 
general desire is that the Mbari or family groups shall be secure in the possession 
of their lands both for the present and for the future. All natives of all sections 
are completely at one in asking that land disputes should be settled with due regard 
for native custom and with due knowledge of it. The Fort Hall natives stated : 

Judgments which have been justl3^ given in the Native Reserves by the author- 
ities on the spot who do know the native law and custom, are reversed on appeal 
(to the Supreme Court at Nairobi) on technical points of English law which are 
entirely inapplicable. We ask that native land cases be removed from the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court and placed under the District Commissioners The 
fall significance of this request will be realised when it is remembered that on the 
one hand the terms of reference of the Committee direct that due regard shall 
be had to Native law and custom and that on the other hand by the expression 
the authorities on the spot who do know native law and custom '' is certainl3^ 
indicated the District Commissioner who is also the immediate representative on 
the spot of the trusteeship which is vested in the Crown. This opinion of thinking 
natives thus seems to reflect their confidence in the possibilit3^ of a reformed 
Githaka system, and may be said to be in virtual harmony with the view expressed 
some time ago (i) by a high administrative authority : '' It seems preferable that 
the natural evolution of Land Tenure should not be arbitrarily interfered with, 
either on the one hand by introducing foreign principles and theories not understood 
by the people, or on the other hand b3" stereotyping by legislation primitive systems 
which are in a transitional state 

The proposals made by the Committee for rules to be made under the Native 
Land Trust Ordinance to govern the occupation rights of Tribes, clans, families 
or individuals may be summarised as follows : 

The setting aside of land by Government for a tribe does not confer on that 
tribe the right to alienate such land or any part of it to any person not a member 
of that tribe. In other words the land is strictly reserved for the tribe^s own use. 


(i) nuOARP nord; The Bna! Mandate in British Tiopical Africa. 1936. 
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Such use and occupation of the land by the members of the tribe must be 
governed by native law and custom so far as it does not conflict with the law of 
the Colony. 

A District Commissioner may require that all Githaka within an area be marked 
out within such time, in such manner and in the presence of such witnesses as he 
ma 3 ^ direct. The method of marking by the use of certain trees and plants in ac- 
cordance with native custom is however to be preserved. 

Registers of Ithaka should be opened in every District under the District Com- 
missioner wherever orders have been issued as above for the marking of Githaka 
boundaries. These registers should contain : 

(а) A serial number for each Githaka with date of registration ; 

(б) A careful description and estimated area in each case ; 

{c) The name of the tribal or family unit or individual occupying the 
Githaka ; 

(d) The name and other particulars of the Muramati. 

The fee for registration should include cost of a certified copy. 

All disputes over Githaka boundaries of over any matter relating to the oc- 
cupation of land in any Githaka should be first referred by the parties to the local 
clan elders. Where an agreement is not reached the matter should go to the Native 
Tribunal which should be given powder to deal with such cases. 

Any member of a tribe has the right to apply to have any entry in a Githaka 
register corrected for adequate reasons. 

A certified copy of any entry in the Githaka register should be issued to the 
Muramati with safeguards against its use as a negotiable instrument. 

Any native tenant '' who is given notice to quit his holding should have 
the right of appeal to the District Commissioner who can forbid the eviction if he 
is satisfied that there is no reasonable cause or that there is no land in the Reserve 
on which the affected persons can be accommodated.. 

. Erection of permanent buildings in a Native Reserve by any person not a 
share-owner of the land to be used for the purpose requires either the permission 
of the owners covered by the written sanction of the District Commissioner, or 
the sanction of Government under any rules that may be made. 

Roads for general use and convenience of the native community may be made 
where necessary through any Githaka on the authority of the District Commis- 
sioner. Special rules apply to private roads of access over a Githaka. 

The free use of common minerals for their own purposes should be allowed 
to native in their Reserve subject to native law and custom. 

In the Edambu Reserve purchase of land for maintenance and support should 
be allowed between natives of the same section of the tribe subject to the sanc- 
tion of the Provincial and the District Commissioners. Such sales should be dxily 
recorded by entry in the Githaka register. 

The Committee add that the above rules are suggested first for the Edambu 
district only, and the final paragraph would apply exclusively to the exceptional 
custom of that area. They add that if and when registration of Ithaka is under- 
taken in other districts, registration of Muguri rights, i. e., the rights of the holder 
on the basis of a redeemable purchase, must also be registered. 

The Committee also urge the importance from the native point of view of 
taking steps to enact a Native Courts Ordinance which should enable native 
courts to be established which should be independent of the Supreme Court at 
Nairobi. 


C. H. 
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ECONOlVnC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


New Developments in Economic and Social Agricultural Legislation in Spain. 

The Government of the Spanish Republic has recognised from the first moment 
of its constitution the necessity for giving the fullest consideration to the problem 
of the legal agrarian reform. On the one hand it appeared necessary to revise the 
whole of the previous legislation, so as to secure for the institutions established 
under former laws their full efficacy and to bring them into harmony with the spirit 
of social justice. On the other hand certain legislative measures were essential 
as preparing for and facilitating the execution of the agrarian reform as a whole, 
a problem which is of the highest possible importance for Spanish agriculture. The 
following is a survey of those measures which on account of their greater import- 
ance stand out from the rest of the new legal reform. 

I. Mixed agricultuml juries, — On 9 September 1931 the Decree issued on 7 May 
of that year was declared a Law of the Republic under the title of “ Law organis- 
ing mixed agricultural juries {Ley organizando los jurados mixtos agrarios). The 
object of this measure is to fix conditions of farm work and to regulate relations 
between employers and farm workers, as well as between landowners and tenants 
and between cultivators and the manufacturers who transform the agricultural 
raw materials. Three types of mixed juries have been established, as follows : 

{a) Mixed juries of farm work appointed by associations of workers and em- 
ployers’ associations for regulating the conditions of agricultural labour ; 

(6) Mixed juries of rural property, appointed by landowners' associations 
and tenants' associations for the purpose of regulating the relations between these 
two classes ; 

(c) Mixed juries of production and agricultural industries, with the function 
of co-ordinating the interests of agricultural production and those of the industries 
manipulating or transforming agricultural raw products. 

The principal functions of the mixed juries of farm work {Jumdos mixtos del 
irahajo mraJ) are ; to establish conditions of regulation of work, to prevent disputes 
between capital and labour and in the c^seof such disputes arising to endeavour to 
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arrive at some arrangement, to deal with individual or collective disagreements 
arising between employers and workers, to supervise the observance of the legisla- 
tion on social insurances, etc. relative to agricultural work ; to organise I^abour 
Exchanges so that at any time steps may be taken to prevent unemployment ; to 
make proposals to the Government in regard to measures of a technical or occupa- 
tional character which are considered necessary for the well-being and development 
of agriculture ; finally to fulfil any other function that may be of benefit to the 
workers on the land. 

The mixed juries of farm work will be composed of a president, a -sdce-president, 
a secretary and 24 members, twelve representing the workers' class and twelve the 
employers. 

These juries will be formed in the regions and provinces in which on account 
of their agricultural importance it is considered necessary to have such juries. When- 
ever within the jurisdiction of a mixed jury of farm work there shall be found to be 
villages with more than 500 farm workers among the inhabitants, mixed Committees 
may be formed with jurisdiction over smaller areas, which although working on 
a smaller scale will function on the lines already indicated for the mixed juries of 
farm work. 

The decisions taken by these juries will be by majority of votes, and in case of 
equal voting the president will have the casting vote, while otherwise he abstains 
from voting. Appeal may be had against these decisions to the Ministry of Eabour 
who will give the final decision after having consulted the competent Committee. 
For any infringements of such decisions fines will be imposed, but appeal may be 
made against fines of more than a certain amount to the Ministry of Eabour. 

The functions of the mixed juries of rural property {Jurados mixtos de la profU'^ 
dad msiica) will be as follows : to fix the bases of tenancy agreements of agricul- 
tural land according to the different types ; to regulate rents of such lands so as to 
prevent any kind of abuse of conditions ; to cancel clauses in these agreements 
liable to lead to abuses or clauses which are burdensome ; to intervene in disputes which 
may occur between landowners and tenants on the subject of improvements in the 
farms ; to annul any subletting on the petition of a party concerned ; to ensure that 
the tenancy agreements are in accordance with the law and likely to secure a system- 
atic working of the farm ; to act as judge and to pronounce in cases of eviction 
other than for default in payment, in which case the ordinary courts will intervene. 

As regards localities wherein these juries shall be fortiied the instructions issued 
are identical with those already described for the juries of farm work. Like these 
latter they consist of a president, a vice-president and 20 members half of whom 
will belong to the class of employers and the others to the category of tenants, and 
in the sphere of work assigned to them, their functions will be analogous to those of 
the juries of farm work in their sphere. 

The object of the mixed juries of production and agricultural industries {Jtirados 
mixtos de la produccion y de las industrias agr arias) is to co-ordinate the interests 
of agricultural production and those of the process connected with the production, 
when, owing to the pressure of a superior capacity^ economic or other, or from the 
coercive action of some force, some one of the factors of production is left in a posi- 
tion of obvious inferiority, and is obliged to accept actual situations contrary to 
justice, in which liberty of trading remains so only in name. The functions of 
these juries are to prevent and resolve the differences or disagreements which arise 
between the parties ; to interpret the clauses of the agreements concluded between 
the parties while laying down regulations for the due observance of these contracts 
and directly supervising such observance ; to denounce any prejudicial clatases in 
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the contracts, and chiefiy those relating to prices, and finally to acquaint themselves 
with and to intervene in all business which either directly or indirectly relates to 
the working of these institutions. 

The number of these mixed juries of production and agricultural industries 
will be fixed by the requirements of production and manufacture, and in this way 
mixed juries may be established of sugarbeet growers and sugar manufacturers, of 
wheat growers and millers, etc. These bodies will include a president, a vicepresident, 
a secretary and from three to five members representing each of the parties, 
according to the importance of the activities which are to be regulated. 

' A ]\iixed Committee of agricultural arbitration {Comision mixta arbitral agricola) 
will be appointed to act as intermediary between the Government and the three 
classes of juries. This Commiteee will act as an advisory centre of the Ministry of 
Labour in aU questions relating to these juries, and on it there will be represented 
proportionally the different elements of which the juries are composed. 

2. Forced ctdtivaUon. — On 7 May 1931 the Ministry of Public Economy pub- 
blished a decree which was transformed into law on 15 September of the same year 
under the title of '' Law declaring obligatory the cultivation of arable lands ” [Ley 
declarando obligatorio el culfivo de las tierras de labor). The obligatory nature of this 
measure is based on the following principle : “ The rights which under the Civil Code 
are granted to owners of rural agricultural lands, in respect of the privileges derived 
from ownership (dominio) do not extend to the option of abandoning cultivation 
of these lands, since ownership [propiedad), being a social function, cannot be sepa- 
rated from the operations to be applied to fulfil the objects of such ownership 

Owners of agricultural lands under a mistaken idea as to what is in consonance 
with their interests might abstain from doing their part towards the development of 
the national wealth and thereby might cause an increase in the unemployment of 
wrorkers on the land. It is intended to provide by this measure against such a 
contingency. 

x^ccording to the provisions of the law when the communal Committees of the 
rural police note that land which has been cleared is not being cultivated they should 
make a scheme for its ctxltivation which is handed to the owner. If he should re- 
fuse to agree to the scheme, an appeal may be made within ten days after notifica- 
tion to the Provincial Agricultural Department {Servicio agronomico provincial) 
and once this department has made a decision work must be begun within the space 
of another two days, or on the contrary the land must be considered as abandoned 
and will pass for any possible cultivation into the hands of peasants’ labour associa- 
tions legally constituted. These associations will by preference utilise the live stock 
and the implements of the farms thus taken over, but if none are available, then the 
members of the association make provision themselves. To meet the expenditure 
incurred in taking over these farms, e. g., cost of cultivation, wages, fertilisers, 
seeds, etc., the communes may make use of credits obtained through the National 
Service of Agricultural Credit. 

The profits obtained at the end of the financial year will be distributed in the 
following manner : a third part to the association which undertakes the farming, 
another third to the workers in proportion to the quota of work performed, while 
the remaining third part goes to the commune and may be used to cover any deficit 
on any similar farm undertaking. If there should instead be a surplus, the commune 
may devote its share to the -unemployment fund or to the Labour Exdhanges. 

When the provisions of this law were put into practice certain landowm^, 
attempted to dude the obligation l^y stating that they were not the owners of #ie 
-property but merely tenants. An explanatory Order, publidied m August 
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provides that the obligations imposed by the law on compulsory cultivation must 
be fulfilled by whoever has the charge of the lands, and states that by the term 
owner '' in the law in question should be understood the person responsible for the 
farming whether he he owner, tenant, holder %n usufruct, partner, or comes under any 
other category in regard to tenure of the land. 

3. Co-operative Land-holding Societies. — Following the example of Ital}" and 
Rumania, countries in which this type of collective contract has been attended with 
success, the Government of the Spanish Republic passed a Decree of 19 May 1931, 
declared law on 9 September of the same year (under the title of Ley sobre Arrien- 
dos colectivos), by which it is provided that the peasants’ labour associations legally 
constituted may conclude collective landholding agreements in relation to one or 
more farms. . , with the object to quote the law of remedying the periodical 
unemployment of the farm workers, and counteracting the parasitic methods of 
intermediaries who foster the unsatisfactory S5"stem of sub-letting. In this way 
the land hunger of the rural population, the noblest and most intimate aspiration of 
that calling, will find satisfaction 

Thus agreements can be entered on by the labour associations mentioned in 
regard to one or more farms, according to the capacity of the association, the object 
being to work the lands and to distribute the profits of the cultivation in conformity 
with compacts made among the members in that respect. 

Joint landholding agreements may be applied to the following: lands under 
cultivation and rented which belong to the commune ; lands that have fallen to the 
State as having been the property of persons who have died intestate ; lands that 
have been adjudged to the Treasury on account of indebtedness, provided they are 
suited for cultivation ; lands in private ownership given in free grant by their owners ; 
and finally joint landholding agreements may be entered into in respect of lands not 
cultivated hrectty by their owners, so soon as the agreements or leases terminate 
which encumbered the lands before the present law. In this last case, three months 
before the termination of such agreement, the association which in conformity with 
the new legislation desires to rent the lands, may address the owner asking him whe- 
ther he proposes in the future to cultivate the farmland himself, or whether, on the 
contrary, he intends to continue the system of letting. If the owner replies in the 
latter sense, the letting agreement is transferred of right to the association which 
so desires. This provision constitutes a privilege for the peasants’ labour associa- 
tions in granting them preference in the tenancy agreements over any agreements, 
made with individuals. In view however of the popular and democratic character 
of the law, this preference as compared wdth individual agreements will not be given 
in the case of lands cultivated by the peasants themselves, or with the help of members- 
of their own families, to provide for their own maintenance. The law is mainly 
directed against improper sub-letting. 

The peasants’ associations which have obtained lands on the basis of collective 
land holding agreements may apply to the provincial agricultural sections and to 
the official agricultural experiment and instruction stations for technical advisory 
assistance which will be given to their members in regard to selection of crops, 
methods of cultivation, commercial organisation of sale of products, etc. These asso- 
ciations can also obtain from the National Service of Agricultural Credit {Servicio 
Nacional de credito agricola) and from the Positds the loans they require as working 
capital. Assistance is also given by the State in regard to insurance, the association 
being granted facilities for the formation of mutual insurance societies or they are 
permitted to benefit by the services of the official* organisation for agricultural insur- 
ance {Seguro agricola). 
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Although, in general, peasants* associations working a farm collectively are 
prohibited from emplo^nng the paid labour of persons who are not members and the 
penalty for infringement is loss of the profits allowed by the law to the associations, 
recourse may be had exceptionally to paid labour in the case of pressing and un- 
avoidable necessity, where the farming would suffer if the work were not performed. 
In engaging such paid labour preference will be given to labour supplied b3^ another 
association rather than to individual labour. 

A guarantee is given to the owners of the lands of the punctual payment of the 
annual rent as fixed b^" the agreement, the law making provision for the formation 
of a special fund built up by the contribution of 0.25 pesetas in respect of each work 
day given by the members of the association. 

The interpretation of the terms of this law will be within the competence of the 
mixed juries of agricultural property, already mentioned as of recent creation. 

4. Accidents occurving in pursuit of farm work. — At the third meeting of the 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva from 25 October to 16 November 
1921, a draft convention was adopted relating to compensation for accidents in 
employment in agriculture. The official delegation representing Spain at this Con- 
ference pronounced in favour of the projected Convention, and on 9 May 1931 the 
Government of the Republic communicated to the League of Nations the correspond- 
ing ratification, and at the same time instructed the Minister of Labour to introduce 
into the existing Spanish legislation on accident insurance the provisions necessary 
for adapting it to the Convention. As soon as the bases for the application to agri- 
culture of the Law of accidents in employment were approved, there was also approv- 
ed on 25 August 1931 the regulation for the application to agriculture of the Law 
on accidents in employment {Reglamento para la aplicacion a la agricuUura de la 
Ley de accidentes deltrahajo), this regulation being for the future in force on this sub- 
ject. 

For the purposes of benefit from the law on accidents, a worker will be consid- 
ered as any person executing manual work on the account of another person, and 
as employer will be considered the individual or corporate body on account of whom 
the agricultural or forestry’’ work is executed. Liability is incurred in respect of 
employment connected with : the cultivation of the land in all forms and forest 
working, whether in either of these machinerj^ is utilised or not ; stock-breeding, stock 
farming and the care of live stock ; employment in connection with hunting or shoot- 
ing of game or with river fishing ; work subsidiary to agriculture, such as land drains, 
irrigation works, land improvements, etc., provided that such works are not of suffi- 
cient importance to be included under the general legislation of accidents in employ- 
ment, otherwise they fall imder that law ; and finally liabilities are incurred for ac- 
cidents taking place during the preparation, elaboration, transformation or sale of 
agricultural, forestry and live stock products. 

The terms of the regulation are intended to bring within the scope of the general 
law on accident insurance any accidents occurring to land workers during the exe- 
cution of any of the forms of employment mentioned. For this reason reference 
need not be made to such clauses inserted in the insurance policy for accidents in 
agriculture as bring it into line with the general principles that govern these 
insurance agreements in all legislations as regards liabilit}", medical attendance 
and supply of medicines, risks, losses, compensation, etc. 


M. B. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Die DEUTSCHE Landwirtschaet unter voeks- UND WEETWIRTSCHAETEICHEN Ge- 
SICHTSPUNKTEN. — Datgestellt unter Verwertung und Brganzung der Arbeiten des Aus* 
scbusses zur Untersuchung der Brzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der deiitschen 
Wirtschaft in Gemeinschaft mit zalilreicben Bacligenossen von Max Bering. 50. Son- 
derheft der Berichte aber Landwirtscliaft. Berlin, 1932. P, Parey. 

[As shovTi by the title, the above volume originated in the work of the agricultural 
sub-committee of the Enquete-Ausschnss set up in 1926 to examine the conditions of 
production and sale in Germany. This sub-Coinmittee published a number of reports 
of a basic nature on the situation of the various branches of German agriculture, and was 
then compelled in 1929 to suspend activities without having prepared a general report. 
The present work by Bering takes the place of such a general report, but tlie whole 
range of the problems is considerably widened, from the fact that the writer not merely 
suinmarises the investigations of the Bnquiry Committee, but also brings then up to 
date. 

The book is intended to present a picture of German agriculture of to-day, its methods 
of work, its success or want of success. The object is to state the natural conditions 
as well as the conditions of national and world economy under wliich German agriculture 
is being carried on, together with the essential conseciuences of these, so that a basis 
may be reached for the consideration of the economic, social and political problems 
that await solution. 

Such a task could only have been compassed b}" an agricultural economist of the 
eminence of Max Bering. In its prosecution he was able to obtain assistance from the 
German Research Institute for agriculture and land settlement {Deutsches Forschungs- 
institiit fiiv Agrar- imd Siedlungswesen) of which he is the president and also from a 
number of well-known German agricultural economists. 

There is scarcely a single agricultural problem that does not receive treatment in 
this book. It is characterised througout by a lucidity of plan and a concentration in 
form, the object being to give primary emphasis to the main permanent lines of devel- 
opment. Owing however to the great number of the questions treated the outcome is 
a volume of over 1000 pages. It will remain for long the basis for investigations and 
measures relating to German agriculture ; in short the chief work of reference on the 
subject. 

Chapter I deals with the supplies of agricultural and forestry products available 
for the German nation before and since the war. Chapter II surveys the situation of 
German agriculture, the course followed by farm receipts and expenditure, the shrink- 
age of the farmer’s income as the result of high taxes and interest ratCvS, the indebted- 
ness of agriculture and the consequences. Chapter III gives a sketch of the changes in 
conditions of production and marketing since the conclusion of the war, and discusses 
the international price movements, the fluctuation^ in personal and in land mortgage 
credit, work and wages in agriculture, the rural exodus and the charges burdenhig 
agriculture before and since the war. Chapter IV examines the bases of German agri- 
culture and the adaptation of farms to the changed economic conditions : it discusses 
also the geograpliical division of Germany into agricultural zones, taking into account the 
nature of German cultivable land, climate and utilisation of the soil, importance and dis- 
tribution of the different size categories of farms, density of popiilation, the farms in 
their relation to the markets ; the change over since 1913 in agricultural production in 
the different parts of Germany. Chapter V contains investigations into the situation of 
the family fanning class and the means of maintaining it in the regions with less favour- 
able conditions. ^ The effects of the agricultural crisis on this class, the tendency for it to 
become proletarian, the continuous overwork for both sexes and the possible remedies, 
are discussed. In Chapter VI the writer states his views on the development, situation 
and general outlook of the different branches of German agriculture; cereal growing and 
ntilisation, including cultivation, milling, baking, marketing ; stock farming, increase 
in stockbree^g output, the balanced ration etc., sales of livestock and meat, dairying, 
poultry keeping, etc. ; root crops, market gardening, fruit-^dne-hop-and tobacco-growing. 
Chapter VII is an investigation of the measures to be taken for the encouragement of, 
German agriculture, including agricultural education and advisory work, co-operation, 
modiflcation in the methods and in the organisation of the marketing of agriculture 
products, reform of agricultural credit and reduction of indebtedness, reform of the law 



of succession for rural property, farm land settlement, reduction of public cbarges, plant 
protection, control of live stock epidemics etc. consolidation of pmcels, land improve- 
ments, increase of crop yields by means of seed selection and fertilising, mechanisation 
of farm work, tariff measures and their effects. In the last chapter the author con- 
cludes, with a retrospect and a glance at the future, a remarkable work which in addition 
to the indications given of the principles and methods to be followed in the protection 
of German agriculture presents an admirable account of the world agricultural crisis and 
its effects on agriculture in Germany]. 

Woil^iNSKY, Wl. : Internationale Hebung dev Preise ah Ausweg aus dev Kfise. (Ver- 
offenthchung der Frankfurter Gesellschaft fur Konjunkturforschung, herausgegeben von 
Dr. Fugen Altschid, Neue Folge, Heft i) Hans Buske Verlag, Leipzig, 1931. (VI-: -163 pp.). 

[The Frankfurter Gesellschaft fur Konjunkturforschung has already to its credit sev-- 
eral interesting studies on various aspects ot the problem of economic fiuctuactions 
and business lorecasting. They include important original contributions to the statis- 
tical methodology of the subject, by Oskar Anderson, Simon Kuznetz, Hans Peter and 
others. 

The book under review deals with a cardinal and highly controversial problem of 
the present economic situation, namely, with the means by which the world crisis could 
most effectively be overcome. The choice of the remedy naturally depends oh the dia- 
gnosis of the complaint ; and the analysis by the writer of the origins of the present 
depression presents considerable interest. 

The writer thinks that the belief, based on pre-war experience, that the economic 
situation would right itself, is not justified under present conditions and that the 
solution of the crisis must be brougnt about by deliberate action. Accordingly, he insists 
that the stud}^ of market conditions — KonjunkiurdiensP — should aim not only at dia- 
gnosing the situation and forecasting its probable development, but also at evolving 
remedies for the treatment of the disease. In face of the crisis, he is all in favour of ac- 
tion. He refuses to accept Konjunktur as an elemental phene menon which must be 
investigated but cannot be brought under control. In this he differs from the accepted 
view of the German and other students of the subject, the majority of whom adhere to 
what he describes the diagnostic or meteorological school of research. 

The writer's reasoning hinges on his conception of the generation and mature of 
long waves in business fluctuations. This differs from the orthodox German doctrine, 
as represented by Wagemann, in that, while the latter considers long waves to be 
rhythmic, but does not admit of the possibility of finding theh explanation, Mr. Woi- 
tinsky says that, to him, the most controversial and doubtful point of the problem 
of long waves is precisely their rhythmic character “ As far as their causation is con- 
cerned, one should seek for explanation, and there is no doubt that such explanation 
would eventually be found . . He thinks, indeed, that in this direction much has al- 
ready been achieved by recent research, including his own work on long business waves. 
His view is that the long waves are not necessarily rhythmic ; they are rather tlie ex- 
pression of certain trends of development, not necessarily recurrent. As to their cau- 
ses, ‘ these should be looked for not in any mysterious agencies, but in the forces which 
determine tlie movement of prices, and more particularly in the monetat}" factors 
of price formation. 

From an analysis of the frequency distribution of price series before and since the 
war, as well as in the course of 1930, the writer drawsthe conclusion that, before the war, 
the economic situation was dominated by forces which determined a strong sustained 
upward trend of prices, while now the dominant pressure is in the opposite direction. 
He thinks — and in this he finds ample support in the mews of many authorities, includ- 
ing the Macmillan Commis.sion .and the Gold Committee of the ijeague of Nations ~ 
that the general factors " of the world economic crisis can be reduced to money and 
credit conditions ; and since such in the origin of the trouble, a remedy for it must be 
sought in a welldevised scheme of monetary policy. This remedy the writer sees in 
the creation, by the action of a specially established international financial organisation/ 
built on principles similar to those of the Bank of International Settlements, of 
additional purchasing power, and in its equitable distribution toong the different 
countries in the form of capital and credit* 

The Fditor of the Society's publications, in recommending the book to the public, 
as a valuable piece of research, dissociates himself from the author's therajpeUticai'' 
view of the aims of Konjunkturforschung, as well as from his prescription. As % study of 
the present crisis, the book is instructive and stimulating]. 
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FARM ECONOMICS 


Recent Investigations on the Economy of Native Farming in Java, 

On the occasion of the meeting in November 1931 of the Commission for Agri- 
culture in Tropical and Suh-tropical Countries which forms part of the International 
Scientific Agricultural Council, a discussion took place on the paper read by Professor 
Maugini on the methods to be followed for developing native agriculture in the Col- 
onies, In the course of this discussion the inadequacy loas noted of existing documen- 
tation on the economic conditions of native agricultural production, and with a view 
to ensuring the uniformity of studies relating to this question, a recommendation was 
made that there should be prepared by the Institute in collaboration with M. Maugini 
a questionnaire or an enquiry for sending to all the countries concerned. 

The writer of this article who was present at the meeting regrets that he had no 
opportunity of informing the Delegates that enquiries of the types recommended by Pro- 
fessor Maugini have already been initiated and are in progress in one tropical country, 
namely, Java, An examination of the reports recently made in this connection by 
Dutch and Javanese agricultural engineers should accordingly be of considerable 
interest. The study of these published investigations reveals the very great difficulties 
encountered by these experts in dealing with economic questions in tropical countries. 
These difficulties are serious in Java, a country with an agelong tradition of native 
agriculture ; they are immense in colonial areas where the transition fom the '' shifting ** 
cultivation to more or less stable agriculture is being effected only within our own times, 

I. — Public Services oe the Nethereanus IndiEvS 

BEAEINO WITH NATI\"E RURAE ECONOMY. 

Any account of the work recently carried out b3" Dutch agricultural engineers 
should be prefaced by a brief summary of the organisation of the agricultural ser- 
vices in the Netherlands Indies. 

The Department of Agriculture of the Netherlands Indies was founded in 1905. 
At first the Central Government only occasionally gave attention to native agri- 
culture, and there was no organisation which was in touch with the requirements 
of the native peasant class. The establishment of services of agricultural informa- 
tion and instruction entirely, depended on the decision of the Civil Service. 
The same was the case with experimental work which at that time had reference , 
mainly to rice cultivation. 


( i) TMs artide, |>repareU by Dr, Bajglv, Chief of the Section of Tropical and 
as intended for the next meeting of the Bureau of the Conunission of the C. I, S. A* fth" & 

and Sub-tropical Countries, filed for Hay As the artide is of an ecoponuc 
being imbB^d in this Review, ’ v- 
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The institution of the Department of Agriculture was due to the foresight and 
initiative of Professor Melchior Tkeub, Director of the Buitenzorg Botanical Gar- 
dens, This celebrated botanist convinced the Government of the necessity for 
establishing a technical Bureau the main function of which would be to enquire 
into the possible methods of increasing the yield of native cultivation* 

The history of the Department cannot he detailed here; it is enough to say that 
its activities have shown a steadily progressive extension. At the present time, 
it includes eleven sections, namely : the Botanical Garden, the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the Section “Agriculture the Government Plantations, the 
vSection of Sjdviculture, the Veterinaiy Service, the Section for Industry, that for 
Trade, the Bureau of Weights and Measures, the Central Purchasing Service, and 
the Central Statistical Office. 

A special corps of agricultural advisors, “ Eandbouwadviseurs was formed 
in 1908, as it was felt that the relations with native agriculture and the inspection 
of demonstration fields should be entrusted to competent persons, that is to 
say, to qualified agricultural engineers. The institution of this corps was of funda- 
mental importance ; the service began on a small scale but was gradually extended. 
It was only in 1920 that the services dealing with native cultivation were grouped 
into the Section “ Agriculture '' {Afdeeling Landbotiw). An idea of the size of this 
Section may be gainea from the fact that in 1930 it included 298 persons, namely ; 
one Chief of Service, 5 Inspectors of Native Agriculture, one Inspector of agricul- 
tural education of natives, one assistant inspector for Native Agriculture, 62 advi- 
sors in agriculture and horticulture {Land en Tainhonw consilient), 135 natives 
acting either as instructors in agriculture or as assistant advisors, 12 officials for agri- 
culture {Landboutt'kundig amUenaar), 13 officials for horticulture and 68 superin- 
tendents. 

It is evident that a service specialised in this way is able to study economic 
questions in full detail. The archives contain abundant material to which additions 
are constantly made, but it is in recent years that proper co-ordination of the 
data has been attempted together with a detailed analysis of the economy of the 
native farm holdings. In the following pages the methods of analysis employed 
will be discussed and examples will be given illustrating the plan of work (i). 

II, — pRiNCiPLBs OF Investigations and Methods Employed. 

As already stated, attention has been given for some time past to the economy 
of native farming. Before the foundation of the Department of Agriculture, the 
officers of the Colonial Civil Service, who were fully acquainted with the needs and 
the psychology of the native population, gave much consideration to the question, 
and their reports contain much valuable material. Since 1908, the advisers on agri- 
culture have made it their business to gain an understanding of and to effect 
analysis of native farming operations. 

At first, each adviser applied in his own district his personal ideas. With a 
view to securing uniformity of method the Chief of the Section of Agriculture in 
1921 addressed a circular to all the advisers, the object of which was to obtain 
in future more complete data, especially from the statistical standpoint. The 
following questions were included in the circular : 

I. How many hours of work are required for the ploughing, harrowing, 


(i) For a fuller account of the history of the Service, the reader is referred to the article by B. A.Pws- 
KELs, included in the bib liographical list attached. 
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transplanting, hoeing and harvesting on one ‘‘ boiiw (1.71 hectares)? — It is de- 
sired to determine the hours of work for a certain crop in a given region, audit 
is advisable to make the observations in respects of a single farm holding, 

2. What is the number of hours of work given hj the members of the fam- 
ily, by the friends, and b3" paid coolie workers ? Do the male workers work for 
a full da\" during the busy season ? What is the practice in the case of women 
workers ? Do these latter engage in other productive wwk, during the remainder 
of the day ? 

3. Is assistance paid for in cash, in food or in a share of the produce ? 

The Chief of vService, while leaving the advisers ever^" freedom in the choice 

of the means they employ for obtaining the required facts, recommends that the 
examples shall be selected from among the model farms of the given region. He 
advises that continuous contact shall be maintained with the peasant farmer, with- 
out interference in or hindrance of his work. 

In 1923, h rpaper was read by A. M. P. A. Schei^tema, Ing. agron., in which 
he discussed the theoretical bases, the importance of the economic anal^-sis of farm, 
the forms of native labour and the application of the terms devised by the econ- 
omists in Europe. In addition, reference w-as made to the difficulties that had oc- 
curred in the course of previous investigations as w^ell as to those that might 
be expected to recur. An attempt was made at comparison of the figures obtained 
by economists in Europe, with special reference to Prof. Daur’s investigations in 
Switzerland, with those collected by Koens at the Residency of Preanger. This 
w^as scarcel^^ practicable but was regarded as likeh^ to give some useful results. 
At this point the main conclusions of Schee'TEma may be given, returning later 
on to the principles on which the work should be conducted. The following is the 
summary of the paper : 

I. In order to analyse native agriculture, it is first necessary to consider the 
stage of development of agriculture and of the community. Native agriculture in 
Netherlands Indies presents great contrasts : on the one hand a very primitive 
cultivation on virgin land cleared of forest carried on by communities still in the 
stage of barter-economy, and on the other hand a capitalistic cultivation of com- 
mercial crops on a large scale with almost complete mone^^ econom}^. 

II. The economic anabasis of native farming is essential : 

(a) for the farmer himself ; 

(b) for the Agricultural Information Service ; 

(c) for the solution of various general economic and agricultural questions ; 
for example, the prospects of food production ; assignment of fallow lands to be 
leased to the sugar estates ; fixing of the amount of the land tax, or " landrente ; 
the possible industrialisation of Java. 

It may be added that the agricultural engineers are never used as intermedia- 
ries for payment of taxes the native farmers ; it is justly considered that the 
native farmer would lose all confidence in these oflicers if any assessment for taxa- 
tion of crops were included in their duties. 

III. Wages in native agriculture are paid partly in money, partly in kind. The 

manner of pa3unent depends on the amount of liquid capital at the disposal of the 
cultivator, and on the size of the holding. , 

IV. For the calculation of the net returns of native holding it is sufficient:, 

in the majority of cases, to take account of the net returns expressed in , 

of the farming costs. On the other hand, interest on capital, depreciation hf 

ings, live stock and implements, increase and diminution of capital/a}!fect<>m;^lint/ 
are of great importance in farming in, temperate countries, be disregarded. It 
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is also tinnecessan" to deduct wage claim for the personal labour of the cultivator 
and his family, 

V. The data obtained b^^ A. J. Koens as regards rice cultivation in the 
Regencies of Preanger have shown that : 

(а) The number of hours of work given to transplanting, cultivation of the 
crop and harvesting varies coiL^iderably from one farm to another ; the difference 
is less as regards ploughing, harrowing and levelling. 

(б) The work reqtiired for transplanting, weeding and harvesting is very 

heavy. 

(c) As compared with European farming, where the largest gross returns 
and the highest net profits correspond to the highest production costs, on the Prean- 
ger rice farms it has been shown that the maximum production costs coincide with 
the lowest net profits and relatively small gross returns. 

(d) The high net profits obtained b}" the Preanger rice farms in 1922 were 
due to high prices, and to a less extent to the abundant yields of rice. 

(e) If the holdings are grouped according to costs of cultivation, the average 
costs of transplanting, weeding, etc. and harvesting, calculated per picul rice in 
straw, show relatively little variation. 

(/) The costs of the different kinds of w^ork, calculated per unit of area, vary 
considerably ; the spread is least in respect of the costs of ploughing and harrowing. 

(g) The cultivation of rice is very intensive as regards labour as compared 
with rice growing in Italy or hoed crops in Holland ; on the other hand it is exten- 
sive as regards capital, 

VI. Data obtained in the principality of Surakarta by F. Boogeri) have 
shown that in rice cultivation the return from labour has been very small on account 
of the low’ prices of the product. 

From 1925 to 1930 a very large amount of work was accomplished by the agri- 
.cultural advisers and there was a steady increase in the number of, analyses made. 
The results of the enquiries were published in a new review, Eandbouw founded 
in 1925^. As the reports appeared the need for a new general direction of the work 
began to be felt. This question was fully discussed by a meeting of the agricultural 
advisers in October 1930, which took as the basis of discussion the report of E. 
de Vries, an agricultural adviser of great experience who has himself conducted 
a large number of enquiries. This report contains a discussion of some theor- 
etical considerations, a bibliography of the published enquiries and instructions to 
be followed by those responsible for the direction of the enquiries. 

Be Vries begins by pointing out that our knowledge of the economic bases 
of native farming is inadequate. The farms may be grouped according to various 
bases of classification, but it is not possible to make these distinctions until the 
results of the enquiries have been studied. To preface these enquiries by placing 
any farm in a fixed group on a priori grounds is thus to commit a blunder. 

The author has endeavoured to make use of the terminology of Professor Eaur, 
which was accepted in 1929 by the International Congress of Agriculture at Buca- 
rest. In Ms article he reproduces the definitions given in the Monthly BuUetm 
of Agricultural Economics and Sociology of the International Review of Agriculture 
of September 1929. In the course of the discussion that followed the reading of 
de Vries' a number of objections were raised. The terminology w’as 

pronounced to be much too complicated for native farms, and it is largely of a 
commercial character, it is not well suited to primitive types of farming where the 
object is not commercial but merely that of providing subsistence for the farmer 
and his family. In the end, however, for want of a better, one is driven to, employ 
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this terminology which is designed for the use of European and American 
farmers. 

The distinctions between the different kinds of farms are difficult and some- 
times impossible to establish, as the transitions are ver3^ gradual betw^een one group 
and the next. This is the natural result of the development that has taken place 
during the last few years. The economic life of Java, wffiich remained stationary 
for centuries, is increasingly^ influenced by the new means of communication and 
by the rapid growth of the population, as showm by the following figures : 


Native Pcpulation of Java and Madam (i). 


In 1850 9,500,000 inhabitants 

In 1S75 18,000,000 » 

In 1900 28,400,000 )) 

In 1920 34,400,000 M 

In 1930 ' . . . . 40,500,000 )> 


The above two factors must clearly have a profound effect on the general econ- 
omy’^ and in consequence on the types of farming. 

In the following attempt to establish distinctions, it should be borne in mind 
that a large number of intermediary^ forms are to be found between one and an- 
other group. 

A, — In the first place the faims may be grouped according to area : dwarf,, 
small, medium-sized and large farms may be distinguished. All th^e types fall 
under the category of farms comparable with those of the family farmer of Europe* 
Other large scale plantations the object of which is to obtain returns on invested 
capital belong to an entirely^ different class, and are for the most part limited com- 
panies under the management of Europeans. These estates do not come within 
the scope of this article. 

B. — Other classifications may be obtained by comparing : 

(a) farming with a view to exchange of products for cash (in Dutch : Geld- 
bednjf, shown in the diagram by the letters e a), with farming with a view to barter 
of products {Dutch : Goederenbedrijf, letters e n) ; 

(b) farms worked for the market {Marktbednjf, letters e m) with farms worked 
for family consumption {Consumptiebedrijf, letters e c) ; 

(c) farms depending on their own resources {Zelfstandig bedriff, letters e Q 
with farms depending partly on external resources [Gekoppeld beirijj letters e e) ; 

(d) family farms (Gezinsbedrijf, letters e /) with farms employing paid workers 
{Loonbednjf, letters e s). 

The different groups referred to under A need not correspond to those des- 
ignated under letter S. At the same time certain correlations may be found between 
the two classes. The percentage of farms e a is small among the very sipMl 
or dwarf farm holdings ; it increases as the area increases. The greater number 
of the dwarf farmholdings are family farms, while in the group of large farms the 
majority employ paid workers. A very clear diagram is provided by the author 
making it possible to see iat a glance the different relation^ existing between the 
groups. This is reproduced here on account of its general interest, , ^ * 


(1) Figures takeu from the article of Mi van Uer Veer. 
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The writer then gives a plan of campaign for future researches which should 
be based on complete anatyses of farming. The work of making such analyses, 
however, is impeded from the outset by insurmountable difficulties due to the 
prevailing illiteracy of the peasant farmers, who accordingly cannot be expected to 




rsrmmg m view oF exchange oF products cash (Dutch QefdbedrtjF) 

of exchange m fund ( Dutch, GoederenbedrrjF ) 

tarns worked For the market ( Dutch, MarktbednjF } 

•• •• •• family consumption ( Dutch' ConsumpfteDedrtjF'} 

.. depending on them own resources ( Dufcht ZelFstandigbedrijF ) 

" ' POf'ffy on external resources ( Dutch QekoppeldhednjF J 

Family farms ( Dutch ^ QezinsbedrijF j 
Parms employing paid workers (Dutch LoonbednjF) 

farms depending exclustve/y on their own resources, the products 6emg 
consumed on the Perm ^ 


keep accounts. In consequence the enquiry must be confined to a certain number 
only of the relevant questions, <?. g. : tbe number of hours of work devoted to a 
certain field ma3’' be ascertained and the farm expenses deduced therefrom — a 
simple matter when it is a question of paid day labour, but difficult when the 
work is done by the members of the family ; the farm inventory may be drawn up, 
particulars may be collected as to rotation of crops, etc. 

Tbe inventory consists in a list of the members of the family . of persons boarded 
in exchange for their work, the livestock, fields owned or leased by the farmer. 
Each field is given a number, and for each there is noted the field work done, the 
rotation and, if possible, the quantity of the crops. 

The number of the hours of work may be checked in two ways : by' engaging 
a literate native to supervise some twenty fields belonging to diSerent owners and 
to note the work accomplished, or by making a complete analysis of the farm of a 
single peasant farmer ; in this latter case, a native assistant may analyse five or 
six farm holdings. 

Further detail of this interesting form of enquiry must be omitted for con- 
siderations of space. It may be simply stated that the author attaches great import- 
ance to the analysis of the work done in the houses and on the family plots 
surrounding the houses, usually planted with coconuts and other fruit trees and 
vegetables. No analyses have as yet been made in this respect, 

III. — EXAMPI3 OF A FARM ANAI,YSIS. 

In order to give an idea of the kind of investigations of which the theoretical 
bases have just been given, a careful study must be made of the analyses effected 
in recent years. Some ten groups of farms situated in different regions have been 
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analysed. This number is too small for it to be possible to draw general conclu- 
sions. A single example will be enough to give some idea of the method followed. 

In order better to understand what follow^s, a brief account will first be given 
of the different crops found on the native farms of Java. 

Rice stands first, and there are two kinds of rice fields : irrigable and dry. Culti- 
vation of the irrigated fields is possible onl}^ during the months when the atmo- 
spheric precipitations allow of adequate irrigation. In the greater part of Java 
tw^o very marked seasons ma}* be distinguished, one dry, corresponding to the east- 
erly monsoon from May to October, the other rainy, corresponding to the westerly 
monsoon, from November to April. On the other hand, the period between the rice 
transplanting and the harvest is scarcely three months. Accordingly the period 
of the rice harvest is very short, about three months only. There are however 
exceptions to this ; for example, in the Regencies of Preanger there may be seen 
the whole \'ear round ricefields newly planted and others in which the harvest is 
in progress. 

For several reasons, rice cultivation required much laboiur. The preparation 
of the seedlings beds, the laying out of the channels, the making of the embank- 
ments for keeping the water on the field, the ploughing and harrowing, all require 
a great number of da^’^ labourers. Afterwards as the transplanting must be done 
ver^' quickly, all the available labour is employed, men, women and children ; the 
rice is planted in small bundles of three or four plants. 

When this part of the wmrk is over, there follow^s a period of three months 
during which the crop does not fully’ occupy the time of the available labour, so that 
other means of subsistence must be fotmd, Then comes the harvest and the whole 
population is once again brought into action. Rice is not cut with a sickle, but 
the stalks are cut separately at about 30 cm. from the ear. The reapers make use 
of the " ani ani ”, a small wooden board with a very sharp steel blade on one side 
partly embedded in the thickness of the wood. I^ike many of the other methods 
employed in rice growing which to us seem mieconomic, this way of harvesting is 
dictated by the religious traditions of the country. It may be remembered that the 
Javanese regard rice cultivation as a religious act. 

The varieties grown are extremely numerous. There are early varieties and 
others that ripen late. According to the variety, the ripening period may last from 
70 to 140 days. The late kinds yield rice of a better quality, while if wnter is'-scarce 
and irrigation cannot be prolonged the advantage is on the side of the early kinds. 
The uninstructed peasant has a thorough knowledge of the different varieties that 
may be found in the region where he lives and where his forefathers have lived. 
As a rule he does not attempt to modify the environmental conditions in order to 
obtain a better crop ; when these are unfavourable, when for example the soil is 
poor, he can find a variety adapted to this poverty. 

The cultivation of other food plants, which is effected during the dry season 
on the fields on which the rice had been planted or on the ” tegalan ” (non-irri gated 
fields), is almost equally important. The list of these plants is long, the generic 
name given by the Javanese is ** Polowidio ”, while the Dutch call them ” Tweede 
gewassen The first to be mentioned is maize, a very important crop in the east- 
ern part of Java, where the daily dietary of the natives largely consists of the ptQr 
ducts of this plant. In many regions, manioc or cassava is also of importance, 
and grows on the non-irrigated fields, while groundnuts, also important, ,^re cultiv- 
ated on the water fields. Mention may be also made of . sweet potatoes or yams, 
soybean (which does not do really well in Java), many kinds of beans, cucumbers 
and onions, capsicums, sesamum, castor-oil plant, colocasia, potatoes and European 
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vegetables grown in the mountainous regions, and the list is by no means 
complete. 

Some part of these crops is used for the food of the farm family ; and part 
enters into trade. The value of the exported products of native cultivation in Java 
has been in the last few 3'ears as follows : 


in 1927 80,936,000 millions of florins 

in 1928 135,026,000 « » '1 

in 1929 104,330,000 » » » 

in 1930 70,073,000 » » » 


In addition to maize, groundnuts, manioc and castor-oil, the exports include 
coconut products, kapok, areca nuts, sugar, tobacco, tea. 

Tobacco and sugar cane are planted on the irrigated lands, but trees or bushes, 
such as the coconut, kapok and areca grow on the family plots surroimding the native 
dwellings. There also are fotmd the numerous fruit trees of various kinds. The 
area covered by the villages is verj' wide, and owing to the surrounding trees and 
bamboo plants the whole village has the appearance of a little wood. 

Three sources of income may be distinguished ; the irrigated fields, the non- 
irrigated fields and the family plots. The importance of these last, although far 
from negligible, is not 3'et fully determined, but especially in the neighbourhood 
of towns, fruit growing and the resulting trade form an increasing source of income. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF FIELDS 
UNDER THE DIFFERENT CROPS 



The great complexity of the -rotation of crops in Java will be seen from the 
. accompanying diagram which is taken from an article by de Vries on the 
agriculture apd general w'elfare of the region of Pasuruan. This diagram relates 
to a region which is irrigated regularly during the rainy season. The montts^are 
shown along the abscissa of the graph; the percental of fields used for a single crop 
' dr still in fallow appears on the ordinate. It may be added that in this region,! ^ 

■ certain percentage of fields corresponding to the area under sugar shown inthedia- ' 
‘ ^am are regttlarly leased to European - sugar estates. 
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It follows from what has been said that there be found in the different 
regions of Java the most varied combinations of crops. Rice cultivation is found 
everywhere. It may be combined vvith different kinds of Polowidjo (food- 
crops) or with industrial crops, tobacco, sugar cane, tea, indigo and others. The 
anah'ses published up to the present have been prepared in different regions where 
a great variety of crop combinations were found. The following list shows this 
clearly. 


Author 


Publication in \Thidi article 
appeared 


I 


Sams . . 
OCHSE . . 
SCHELTElfA 
VROOS’ 
SanTs . . 
S^^TS . 
BRL’CKMJlN 


nandbouw i, p. 355 
nandbouw 2, p. 923, 4, p. 501 
Meded. Afd. Bandbouw No. 6 
Uandbouw 2, p. 51 1 
naudbouw 2, p. 426 
Uandbouw 3, p. 397. 

X-andbouw 4, p. 79S 


TTyers 1 nandbouw 4, p. 122. 

Smits naudbouw 4, p. 672 

De Vries Alers et Soeparjo ; I^andbouw 5, p. 64'? 

WiTMOAiMODjojo, Vast Gogh and de Vries naudbouw 6, p. 77. 
Korenkof, BjOE.\nTO Padmo Dihardjo, 

Paden Goengeng Iskanbar and Wit I<andbouw 6, p. 674 
ViXK, PoERTjAjA, Cadroen and Eaden, ; 

Goe>:oeng ISK-ANTIAR j Baudbouw 6, p. 729 

Vine: et Be Vries l^andbouw 7, p. i 


Yixk, Djojodihardjo and P-vden Goe- 

NOENG ISKA25DAR | BaudbOUW 7, p. 107 . 

V 13 CK, Djojodihardjo and VAN BEK Brake ! nandbouw 7, p. 408. 


Crop 


I P.ice 
j Fruits 
i Pice 
Tea 

“ Polowidjo 
Rice (Celebes) 

Citrus fruit, rice and ‘'Po- 
lowidjo ” 

Tobacco 

Pepper 

Tobacco aud rice 
*■ Polowidjo *’ and sugar 

Sugar 

Rice, sugar and “Polowidjo" 
Rice “ Polowidjo ” and to- 
bacco 

Rice and “ Polowidjo " 
Rice 


ySpace does not permit of giving summaries of all these articles in spite of their 
great interest. 35- selecting one out the number, that of Vink, Djojouiharbjo 
and Radbn Gobnobng Iskanbar, an idea may be gained of the methods followed ; 
it relates to a village where the kind of rotation in use is typical and may be 
taken as normal. 

The fields analysed, those of the village of Djetis, are situated in a region with 
a loam5^ soil. When dry, this soil is as hard as a stone and cracks freely. On 
the other hand, if there is a quantity of water, ploughing becomes impossible as 
the w%ork animals sink too deep in the mud. The system of cultivation to be 
followed is thus dictated by the degree of moistuie of the soil. 

The analyses cover two rainy seasons, of rice cultivation {1936-37 and 1927-38) 
and two dry seasons, of polowidjo ” cropping (1927 and 1928}. An idea of the 
considerable differences in humidity will be gained from the following table which 
shows the xainiali in millimetres over three years. 


Tabbk I. — Rainfall in millimetres. 
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The fields are not the jpropert}" of individtials but of the commune, and these 
common lands are divided each year, when the rains begin, in separate allotments 
among those persons in the village who are entitled to land. Hence the distribu- 
tion of fields in 1927 was quite different from that obtaining in 1928. The total 
area of the lands anah\«ed was also different in the tw-o 3^ears. In 1927, the anatysis 
covered 19,5 hectares, in 1928 an area of 22.7 hectares. The number of lots 
formed was twenty, and the size of the fields cultivated by an owner varied from 
0.15 to 2.1 hectares. During the rainy vseason, those entitled to land ciillivate 
their fields themselves ; during the dry season, iiiam^ seek another occupation and 
leave their fields, without asking for any compensating payment., to other culti- 
vators, who grow “ polowidjo ” on them. 

The data relating to the rice fields and those relating to the same areas when 
under polowndjo wall be given separately ; in conclusion, a graph wall be repro 
diiced w’hich will show^ the total wrork accomplished. 


A. Ricefieicis. 

Preparation of fields. — This usually consists in ploughing and harrowing ; 
the hoe is employed 011I3" to break the clods. In exceptional cases, ploughing and 
harrowing is replaced by hoeing. As a rule, the fields are ploughed over once and 
then, if enough water is available, they are flooded for a certain time. In this 
case hoeing is unnecessary and the subsequent harrowing requires little efi'ort. 

If the quantity of water available is not sufficient,- the clods are broken by the 
hoe after ploughing. In this case repeated harrowings are necessary. When the 
ploughing is followed by a period of drought the other cultivation w^oiks must be 
postponed. After fresh rainfall the ploughing must be repeated followed b}’' hoeing 
and harrowing. 

Generali}", the w^ork of preparing the land must be repeated more than once, 
as in the majorit}^ oi cases the quantity of water available for irrigation does not 
allow of ploughing and harrowdng all the fields at one time. In addition it is es- 
sential to have ready, for the moment that the fields are ready for the transplant- 
ing work, a sufficient number of plants at the right stage of growth for transplant- 
ing. Ver}^ often the nurseries of a single owmer cannot supply all the planting ma- 
terial necessary, and the ctiltivator must appl}’’ to other cultivators, and buy the 
plants he needs. iFor this he must have capital available at the right moment. 
Those engaged in this investigation noted that it is a great advantage to be able 
to purchase plants, as it is not desirable that the completion of the work of pre- 
paration of the soil should depend upon the state of the nurseries. If there is a 
certaint}" of obtaining plants at the right time, such work may be regulated in 
accordance with the degree of moisture of the soil, a factor depending on the rain- 
fall, which variesinthe different 3"ears. 

Varieties of rice grown, — There is a large number of these varieties. Out of the 
20 fields analysed, eight different varieties were planted ; this is a good illustration 
of the way in which the Javanese understand how" to make best use of the numerous 
varieties available. The rule is that each field is planted only with one variety,' 
and mixture of kinds is avoided. 

Production. — The crop of 1926-37 was more abundant than that of 1927-28, 
thelowyieldof 1937-28 is explained by the shortage of water at the period of trans- 
plantation. The following table shows the great diversity of yields between one 
parcel and another. 
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TabIvE 2 . — Yields in qiii:itals per hectare. 


I I 

Seasons ■ Average i Maximum iMinimum 


1926- 1927 * ' 43.6 1 70.5 20.1 

1927- 192S 26.3 I 36.5 9.3 


During the season 1927-28, in which the rainfall was insufficient, it became 
evident that one of the tw’o varieties (Dadoe) which were cultivated that season 
was able to withstand drought better than the other (Tjempo Sijem), as is shown by 
the following table. 


TabeE 3. — Yields of the two varieties of rice Tjempo Sijem and Dadoe 
in quintals per hectare. 



Variety 


2Tumber of 1 
, fields observed | 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Tjempo Sijem . 



. . ! 10 

24 

31.5 

17.5 

Dadoc 



, . 1 8 

31* 

36.5 

26.8 


This figure includes one field in which the harvest was a complete failure. 


Honrs of work, — The results of careful observations extending over a period 
of two years are shown in the following table: 


TabeE 4. — N timber of working hours per hectare devoted to the cultivation of rice. 


1926-1927 ’ 1927-192S 


Nabire of Work 

Men 

Women 

1 

Cliildren 

Work 

Animals 

aien 

Women 

Children 

Work 

Animals 

- - 



“ - " - 


-- 


- _ 
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.4. Nurseries: 









Ploughing 

— 

— , 

— 

6 


__ 


6 

Harro'wing 

— 

— 

— 

7 ' 



— 



5 

Hoeing 

— 

— 

— 


— 






Sowing 

13 

— 

, — 

— ' 

42 
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B, Fields ; 
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Transplantation ... 
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Harvesting ..... 
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watering, weeding, pro- 

1 
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tection against oixds, 1 
etc 

819 

80 

4 

_ ! 

414 i 

157 

17 

- 

Total ... 

! 

1 508 

810 

89 

i 1 

568 

921 

107 

126 


The number of working hours is considerable, the greatest amount of labour 
being devoted to transplantation and harvesting. As already stated, however, the 
methods employed in these processes follow the old traditions and seem far from 
practical to the modern European. 

Financial results, * — Excellent in 1926-27 but less satisfactory in 1927-28. 
The following table shows the net returns per hectare. 



Table 5. — Reiurns per Hectare. 
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It is much to be regretted that the writers have not described the method 
which they calculated the returns. Further information ma5" be obtained from the 
other publications referred to above but this particular article gives no j)recise in- 
dication as to the profits which ma3" be obtained b\" natives from rice cultiva- 
tion. 


B. “ Polowidjo 

The food plants included under this name are cultivated in rotation with rice 
during the dry season. 

Preharation of the land. — If the soil is not too damp after the rice harvest, 
the straw is cut and spread out to be burnt later ; it is sometimes taken to the 
village instead. 

As soon as the soil begins to crack, about a ’week after the cutting of the straw 
the work of preparation of the land begins. Cultivators possessing w^ork animals 
plough with the biidjul, ” a kind of plough which merely scratches the soil. Other- 
wise the ** patjol, a kind of hoe, is emplo3"ed. 

Two ploughings are made, the second at right angles to the first. The fur- 
rows are traced by still a third x^loughing. 

After these operations, small holts are made in the ground with a setting-stick. 
If the soil proves to be too hard already, the hoe has to be used to scoop out j^its 
in the earth, and then small holes for the seeds are made within these b3’ means of 
the setting stick. Sometimes w^hen the ground is exceptionalh’* hard recourse is had 
to the marling spike. 

The seeds are at once placed in the holes, which are filled with sand or ashes 
and village refuse. 

Food-plants grown. — The number of different kinds growni is considerable. 
The investigators mention maize, sorghum, known as '' tjantol or ** djagong padi ' ’ 
{Andropogon sorghum Brot), soybean, a kind of bean knowrn as “ katjang toongah 
{Vigna sinensis Endl.), also different gourds such as the semongko '' {Citrnllus 
vulgaris Schad.), two kinds of Cucumis Melo Tinn,, the loofah {Lttffa cylindrica 
Roehm.), the Waluk kolek '' {Cmurbita moschata Duch.), the Waluk djaii- 
gar {Lagenaria leuoaniha Rusbg.), plants which are admirably adapted to drought* 
A large area is covered with maize. 

Production. — Figures are only available as regards the maize crop of 1928* 
The harvest was a good one, the average yield being 33 quintals per hectare with a 
ma^iimuni of 31 quintals and a minimum of 14.5 quintals. 

The first crop to be harvested is that of the krai one of the two kinds of 
Cucumis Melo, which is gathered at the beginning of August. I^ater in the same 
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montli Citmllus vulgar h is gathered. By the end of September these crops are 
harvested. Then the maize harvest begins and goes on till halfway through 
October. 

Financial results, — These have not been established for Polowidjo 
crops. 

Hours of work. The following table gives a complete idea of the result of 
the enquiry. 


Tabub VI. Number of hours of work 

Br 3 ’ Season ' Dry Season 


I 1927 I 1928 

Kind of work i , ■ 1 ' - f - - 



IMcn 

Women 

Children 

Work , 
animals ’ 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Work 

animals 

Mowing, drying and de- 




1 

1 





struction pf rice straw 

57 1 

1 

14 

, 

S2 

7 

8 



Ploughing, . . . , . 

Preparation of the pits for 



82 ' 


87 




sowing . 

34 

3 

2 

— 

19 

7 

1 

— 

Sowing 

25 

29 

14 i 


28 1 

34 

14 


^Manuring 

Irrigation, repair of chan- ! 

22 ' 

3 

9 1 

— 1 

I 

10 

— 

10 

— 

uels, hoeuig, watering . . 

28 

8 

5 ' 

— i 

28 ' 

10 

2 


Supervision \ . 1 

02 : 

J2 

60 1 

— 

101 1 

29 

132 

— 

Harvesting 


20 


— 

41 ! 

31 

IS 

— 

Total . . 

270 i 

1 

76 

1 

136 1 

82 , 

309 1 

118 

1 185 

87 


C.) Total amount of mark accamplished. 

The investigators show by means of a very instructive graph reproduced here 
the total of the hours of work per hectare and their distribution. 

OISTRIDUTIOM OF HOURS OF WORK OVER TWO YEARS 
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It is clear that there are three periods of intensive labour : i. irom December to 
February, the work for preparing the rice fields, sowing and transplanting of the 
rice ; 2. from April to May, the period of the rice harvest ; 3. from June to 
October, planting and harvesting of the i)olowidjo ” crops, the different operati<ms 
following closely on each other without any break. 

In addition it will be seen that the work animals aie employed only during 
certain weeks, for ploughing and harrowing of the ricefields and the laud under 
'‘polowidjo ”, viz,, during December to February and June to August, 

For three or four months in all farming work is sus23e?ided. Two rest periods 
may be distinguished : one in November and December and the other in March 
and April. 


I\’. — Cois'cnxjsioiss. 

The above summary of the investigation made by MM. Vink, Djodjohakdjo 
and IsKANBAR illustrates the procedure followed in this particular analysis, but 
general conclusions cannot be drawn. If one of the other investigations mentioned 
had been studied, it would have been observed that the results of the enquiries 
differ considerably. For example, the figures differ according as to whether they 
relate to combinations of food crops or of industrial crops. It will be enough to 
mention the publi shed analysis of de \"Rms, iixERS, and vSobparjo Wimoto Atmod j 0 , 
in which it appears that the net return from one hectare of tobacco may be as much 
as 495 florins, while the same field in rice will give a return of only 70 florins. 
These figures make obvious the considerable effect on the economic life of a 
village due to the introduction of an industrial crop. 

Although Java is among those tropical countries in which the study of rural 
native economy has been pursued with peculiar thoroughness, all that has been done 
up to the present serves merel}’’ to open the way to further investigation. 

Fundamentally, the econoim’- of Asiatic populations remains an enigma for 
Europeans. It ma^’ seem desirable to introduce farm machines to effect saving of 
the hours of human toil, but it is doubtful whether such a measure would be ac- 
ceptable to the people themselves. In the course of the discussion which follow'ed the 
paper read by de Vries in December 1930, the following anecdote, taken from 
an article by F. Otte, illustrating the mentality of these peoples, was quoted 
by SCHEUTOMA. Otte was looking on while a an old man was splitting wood 
with a primitive type of Icnife ; after watching him for an hour, he asked a Chinese 
friend : Why does he not use a hatchet ? Hi.s friend, an intelligent Cantonese, 
replied in fluent English : '‘He w^ould work too fast and would have nothing 
to do thereafter. On another occasion, Otte asked the same friend why the 
native farmer did not use a windmill to pump water on to his ricefields. The 
reply was : “ His son qan do it with a treadmill. Why should he buy a machine 
and feed his son into the bargain ? ” 

It is undoubtedly essential to take into account a mentality so different from 
the European, partly arising from the over population of certain countries, such as 
India, Java and China, It is one of the factors that reader difficult and even at 
times quite impossible the comparison of European and American farms or farm 
holdings with those of the Asiatic countries. 

Once this fundamental difference has been fulty grasped, it is seen that the 
problems assume a totally different form in Asia and Europe, and every care must 
be taken not to draw^ premature conclusions. 

Another question arises — can the methods practised in Java be applied in 
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Atrica ? It will be remembered that the last meeting of the Bureau of the Coni'* 
mission for Agriculture in Tropical and Subtropical Countries of the International 
Scieiitiho Council dealt exclusiveh’ with the rural economy of the African peoples. 
In our opinion no comparison is possible. The economic problems are entirely 
different for people with shifting agricultural practices and those carrying on estab- 
lished types of cultivation. In consequence the forms of enquiry used in Java 
would not elicit the exact information required as to the economic conditions of the 
African natives. From what has been shown above, it may be seen that even in 
Java the economic conditions are so diverse that it is not easy to prepare question- 
naires suitable for all and each. It is clearly impracticable to draw up a schedule 
of questions adapted to the varying conditions of tropical agriculture as practised 
by different races of mankind. 

W. Bai^uy. 
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INSXJRAKGE 


Hail Insurance in Poland* * 

The nine national institutions undertaking hail insurance in Poland under 
State control were in 1930 as shown below : 

h* Limited liability companies : 

X, Towarzystwo Ubezpiecze^ '' Orzel w Warszawie**, at Warsaw with a share 
capital of 1,200,000 zlotys ; 

2. Towarzystwo Ubezpiecze^ “ Pori at Warsaw with a capital of one 
million zloty's ; 

3. Warszawskie Towarzystwo TJlezpiecz&h, at Warsaw with a capital of 
three million zlotys . 

B. Mntml insurance societes : 


* The above note is srainly based on the data and material communicated by the Minister 
of Agriculture for Poland and by the General Institute of Mutual Insurance at Warsaw in reply 

to a questionnaiie addressed them by the Bureau of Economic and Sodal Studies of the 
Institute. 
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1. Krg.kow&kie TowarzysVwo Wzajemnych XJhezpieczefi at Cracow with a re- 
serve fund of 32,849 zl9t5^s ; 

2. Towarzystwo Wzaiemnych Ubezpieczen “ Snap at Warsaw with a reserve 
fund of 110,294 zIot3^s ; 

3. Towarzystwo Wzajemnych Uhezpleczefi od Ognia i Gvadohicia Vesta ” 
at Poznaii with a reserve iund of 937,401 zlot^^s. 

C. Semi-official societies : 

1. Krajowe Ubezpieczenie Ogniowe 10 Pomanin at Poznaii with a reserve fund 
of 622,214 zlotys : 

2. Powszechny Zaklad TJhezpieczeh Wzajejnnych at Warsaw with a reserve 
fund of 12,190 zlotys and a borrowed capital of 600,000 zlotys ; 

3. Pomorskie Stowarzyszenie Ubezpieczeii at Torun with a reserve fund of 
175,547 zlotys. 

While the capital of the limited liabilit3^ companies enumerated above 
is available for all the branches of insurance with w^hich these comimnies deal, 
the reserve funds belonging to the other societies ai e available for the hail insu- 
rance section onb" of the respective societies. 

Hardly anj" of the above societies were in existence before the w*ar. ^ 

The Warsaw’ society" '' Ceres for mutual insurance against hail (Tmarzysiwo 
Wzakemnego Uhezpieczenia od Gvadohicia '' Ceres w’hich was in existence before 
the w’ar and engaged onh^ in hail insurance was seriously affected hy the crisis fol- 
lowing on the war and the monetary inflation and was consequently obliged to amal- 
gamate in 1923 with the Warsau' mutual insurance society “ vSnop '' {Towarzystwo 
Ubezpieczen Wzajemnich “ Snop "). 

The nine societies shown above with activities including hail insurance have 
formed an Association of Insurance Companies (Zrzeszeme Towarzystio Ubezpieczeii). 
The objects of this Association are as follows : r. the unification of premium rates 
and additional charges for all members of the association ; 2. the unification of 
brokerage charges ; 3. the preparation of joint statistics ; 4. regularisation of 
the collection of premiums: 5. unification of the conditions of hail insurance; 
6. unification of the methods of estimating losses from hail. 

The practical resirlts obtained by co-oi)eration within the limits of the 
Association are of gieat importance and in full accordance wdth the objects and 
development of this type of insurance. 

The work effected has been as follows : {a) general model conditions of hail in- 
surance have been laid down and appear likely to be accepted in the near future by 
all insurance companies ; {b) collaboration has been established with the Meteorolog- 
ical Institute and the results embodied in an imj)ortant publication towards the 
appearance of which grants have been made by two semi-official insurance socie- 
ties ; (c) the method of fixing the scale of compulsory premiums has been system- 
atised for all the companies which form part of the Association ; by this means a fair 
calculation of the premiums is ensured and the application of lower rates — within 
reasonable and prudent limits — is rendered possible ; {d) taking into account the 
serious bar to the development of hail insurance resulting from the fact that the high , 
percentage of losses necessitates as a rule the application of high premium rates, 
the Association has instituted a Committee for the settlement of claims for toil 
damage, consisting of the toads of the corresponding departments in ail the 
ciated companies. I , . 

The work of this Committee included : {a) the raising of the level of training of 
the experts making surveys of losses from hail ; {&) unifitotiou of scientific methods 
of assessment oE losses; {c) establishment of tectoitol , rulto for , a ;un|form ; 
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assessment of losses from hail wiHi their publication in handbooks ; (d) the practical 
application of results obtained means of investigational work ; (e) examination 
and if necessary revision of the reports of the hail experts. 

The Committee bases its enquiries especially on mechanical damage done to 
crops and on an estimation of the normal ^deld which w^ould have been expected. 
The investigations liave been pursued for the last three years, at the suggestion of 
the Association, by the University of Cracow and by the agricultural station at 
Koscielec. 

The results thus obtained have been very important in respect to precision 
in the assessment of losses and uniformity in the methods adopted by private 
insurance societies. 

Polish legislation on the insurance contract is still far from being unified. In 
the territories formerly under Russian domination there were no special laws relat- 
ing to the insurance contract. The Minister of Internal Affairs had the power to 
approve agreements of the kind and also to enact regulations on the subject. In 
the territories formerly under German and Austrian rule, the original laws had re- 
mained in force. 

Provisional legislative measures have been enacted by a Decree of the Presi- 
dent ot the Republic dated 24 February 192S relating to insurance contracts. A 
law on the subject has been under consideration for several 3’^ears, but it appears 
that the definitive drafting of such a law is postponed. 

Inspection or supervision of insurance societies was instituted in Poland 01126 
January 1928 by a Decree of the President of the Republic. This law is divided into 
six parts and contains 135 articles. The first part deals with private insurance 
societies (limited companies, national co-operative associations and foreign com- 
panies) ; the second deals with semi-official societies ; the third with the authorities 
responsible for the supervisory work ; the fourth with penalties ; the fifth and 
sixth with temporal}’* provisions. 

Federal supervision of insurance companies is exercised by State institutions, 
and particularly b}” the State Bureau for Control of Insurances. A yearbook con- 
taining data of a general nature and statements regarding the financial position of 
all insurance companies in Poland, is published annual!}", partly in French, by this 
Bureau. 

In connection with this supervisory body there is an Insurance Council com- 
posed of 12 members and having advisory powders. The expenses of supervision are 
covered by a levy made on the insurance companies. 

On 31 January 1929 a decree w^as issued by the Ministries of Finance, of the In- 
terior and of Agriculture by which insurafice W"as made compulsory for the follow- 
ing categories : (a) insurance against fire of agricultural chattel property such as 
grain, fodder, etc., of the farm livestock and, finally, of farm implementvS, etc, ; 
(b) livestock insurance ; (c) hail-insurance. By this decree the independent admin- 
istrations of districts (Kreis Dietinen) are empowered to establish within their 
respective territories compulsory fixe insurance for agricultural chattel property 
and compulsory livestock insurance, while the same right has been conferred as re- 
gards hail insurance on the independent administrations of voivodies within the 
limits of their respective territories. These compulsory insurances are to be efiected 
with the General Mutual Insurance Society {Powsezchny Zaklad Ubezpieczin Wzajem^ 
nych) for the territory over which its activities extend, while as regards other dis- 
tricts insurances will be effected either by the existing semi-official institutions or 
b}' others established for this purpose. 

Fire insurance for agricultural chattel property wns gradtially established and in 
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1929 it existed in 27 territorial districts. In these districts insurances are effected 
through the General Society mentioned. 

Up to 1929 the other classes of compulsory insurance (livestock and hail) 
had not been introduced into any part of Poland. 

Two organisations deal with the question of hail from the meteorological stand- 
point, namely the Central Meteorological Institute of Poland and the Association of 
Insurance Companies which effect hail insurance in Poland. 

The Central Meteoiological Institute until last year had no system for issue oi 
scientific publications but has no^v established for the jjurpose a yearly publication 
which contains in its first issue an article by M. Guminski on hail during 1930 in Po- 
land. This article is of great interest and consists of three chapters dealing with : 
(a) hail, causes and attempts to control ; (b) observations on hail in Poland ; (c) notes 
on the observations made in 1930. Tables follow showing : (a) the localities where 
hail was noted during 1930 ; (b) the occurrence of hail in the separate months of 1930 ; 
(c) statistics In regard to fall of hail arranged by voivodies ; (d) extent of the damage 
caused by hail during 1930 ; (e) totals of sums assured and of compensation payments 
in respect oi hail during 1930. This last table is arranged according to the districts. 
The v/ork is completed by 24 graphs corresponding to the tables indicated. 

The quotation that follows from this article Is or interest as illustrating the ac- 
tivities of the Meteorological Institute in respect of the question of hail. 

Up to 1920 hail observalioias were chiefly made in Poland by the system of 
meteorological stations in existence, but since 1924 data on hail have also been col- 
lected by farmers in correspondence with the State Central Statistical Bureau. The 
meteorological stations report on hail either in the monthly statements along with 
other meteorological obseivations or separately on special sheets. The farmers in 
correspondence with the Bureau note the occurrence of hail on the questionnaires 
by which agricultural statistics are collected. All the material collected at the 
Meteorological Institute vsince 1920 has been checked as far as possible and classified 
according to voivodies and districts. Monthly charts were prepared, moreover, show- 
ing the distribution of hail over the surface of Poland, the entire series being after- 
wards published by Prof. A. B. DobroW'olski under the title of Information re- 
garding hail in Poland (1926-27-28) ' 

With the collaboration of the insurance societies operating in Poland, the | 
Meteorological Institute has develox>ed a very satisfactory vsystem of hail obserx’a- : 
tions. In X930 observers and correvSpon dents supplied material to the Meteorological 
Institute in the form of replies to a questionnaire under the following 14 heads : [ 

1. Bate of the hail-vStorm. ! 

2. Hour of the hail-storm. f 

3. Buratioti of the hail-storm (did the hail fall intermittently'”) ? 

4. Infoittiation as to the approximate size of the hail-stones (vetch seed, [ 
pea, hazel-nut, walnut, pigeon's egg, etc.). 

5. vShape of the hail-stones (0, g., round, oblong, etc,). 

6. vStructure of the nucleus of the hail-stone. 

7. Bid the hail fall thicldy or was it thinty scattered only ? 

8. On which quarter of the horizon did the hail clouds appear ? 

9. Which direction did the clouds take after the fall oi the hail ? 

10. Was the hail accompanied by a storm ? 

1 1. Direction and force of the wdnd which accompanied the hail (Beaufort scale) . 

12. Uength of the region affected by the hail, 

13. Breadth of the region affected by the hail. 

14. Bosses caused by the hail {in percentage of the harvest) : 
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ia) cereals ; 

{h) root crops. 

(c) orchards. 

Some 8,300 observation posts \-\ere arranged tor in connection with the above 
questionnaire. 

Daring 1930 more than 2,000 schedules were filled in and returned Ic the Meteor- 
ological Institute. 

The Rex^ort above referred to observes that the material collected is nut uf uni- 
form quality ; that some points are overlooked ; that a certain class of correspoai- 
dents show a tendency- to exaggerate the importance of the losses caused by hail. 
It adds, however, that the observations, taken as a whole, are adequate for the prac- 
tical purposes of such statistics. 

The material supplied by the Association of Insurance Companies relates only 
to the areas where hail insurance has been introduced. It is mainly on the basis 
of these statistics that a systematic rating in accordance with districts has been 
establiv^hed. 

The follo^Ying table is taken from the Year Book of the vstate Office of Iiis^jec- 
tion of insurances and shows the j>remiums paid and the claims dealt witli during 
1929 by the societies coming under the inspection of this Office : 

j Premiums j Claims paid 

on direct insurances (in zlot>,s) 

430,346 , 387,100 

270,750 j 251. <083 

1,386,009 ; 2,206,812 

1,260,014 j 1,287,338 

3,196,057 1 3,160,290 

3,322,684 ^ 5,932,283 

1,288,503 ' 2,251,298 

1,002,481 i 1,020,060 

131,936 J 107,060 

12,228,877 ; 16,703,060 

_ The number of policies taken out and the sums assured in 1929 by the .same 
societies appear from the following table also taken from the Year Book of the Si a1 e 
Office ; 


Limited Companies: 

“OrzeV* 

“Port” 

Warsaawskie Towarzystwo Ubezpieczeii 

Mutual Insurance societies : 

Krakowskie ToivarsystYro Wzajemnvcli Ubezpieczeii . . . . 

"Snop” 

Vesta” 

Semi-official societies : 

Kxajowe Uliezpieczeaie Ogniowe w Poznaniu 

Powszeclmy Zaklad Ubezpieczeii Wzajemnydi 

Pomorskie Stowarzyszenie TTbezpieczen . 


Policies i Sums fissured 


Limiitd Companies : 

“Orzer* 

*‘Port” 

Warszawsfcie Towarzystwo Ubezpieczeii 

iUuIwal Insurance Societies : 

Krakowskxe Towarzystwo Wzajemiiycli Ubezpieczed .... i 

“Sttop” 

Vesta” ; ; ; ! 

Semi-o^cial societies: l 

Krajowe Ubezpieczenie Ogniowe w Poznaniu I 

Powazecluiy Zaklad Ubezpieczeii WzaSemnych > 

Pomorakie Stowarzyszenie Ubezpieczed ! i 


. in zlotys 


1,845 

1.115 

2,413 




4,365 
5,166 I 
24,345 i 


6,189 I 
13,532 ! 
468 ! 


59,378 


15,666,370 

20,401.004 

85,157,752 


57,485,600 

191,159,470 

221.898,193 


78,600,484 

64,826.384 

7,813,504 

743,188,816 
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It seems desirable to give the figures for 1926, 1927, and 1928 relating to the pre- 
miums paid and the claims paid for societies under the control oi the vState Office. 
These figures have been taken from the Assekuranz-Jahrlmch, Nos. 47, 48, 49. 
Figures are shown in thousands of zlot^^s. 


1926 


1927 


192 S 


Claims paid i Premiums j Claims paid Premiums i Claims paid 


345 246 
216 176 
1440 : 1170 


524 

253 

1803 


Limited com^tanies : 

« Orzel » . . 

« Port 3 

Warhzawskie Tow, Ubez 

Mutual imurance Societh : 
Krakowskie Tow. Wzaj. Ub. . . . 
Towarzystwo M'zaj. «Snop». . . . 
h Vesla 3 ) 

Semi-olfmal Societies: 

Krajowe Ubcz. Ogiiiowe 
Pow^zeclmy Zaklad Ubez 
Pomoriskic Stow, Ubez 


Premiums 




213 ! 

156 1 

238 

16 


153 

743 i 

630 ! 

1173 

i 

533 i 

324 ! 

1092 

1360 1 

1146 1 

2161 

2020 I 

1 

1054 1 

3885 

760 

717 1 

940 

914 1 

273 ! 

1098 

— , 

— , 

75 


I 


2082 i 

1389 , 

1232 

3676 

3876 ' 

2911 

4766 

4068 . 

3627 

1214 

1C64 

. 1365 

1504 

1314 

861 

62 1 

116 i 

78 
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In regard to hail reinsurance, the following table contains statistical data 
taken from the Year Book of the State Bureau for Control of Insurances and 
relating to the sums reassured in 1929 b}' the societies indicated, as well as 
the premiums allowed to the reinsurance companies and the amoimts indicating 
the extent to which these companies take part in the settlement of claims. 


1 

• 

Sums reassured 

zlotys 

Premium granted 
to reassurance 
companies 
zlotys 

Extent to which 

1 reinsurance 

1 companies take part 
' in settlement 
of claims 
zlotys 

1 

Limited Compames * 



j 


“Or/el” 

“Port” 

Warszaw’skie 

14,099,733 

18,441,981 

63,868,314 

387,311 

243,682 

1,036,778 

1 

1 

348,476 

226,784 

1,729,250 

Mutual Insurance Societies: 





Krakowskie 

“Snop" 

“Vesta” 

51,737,046 

171,087,730 

221,898,193 

1,134,012 

2,860,470 

1,917,904 

1 

(I) 

! (^) 

1,211,364 

3,588,846 

3,850,639 

Semi-official Societies : 



1 


Krakjowe 

Poszechnj- 

Pomorskie 

55,083,338 

38,895,800 

6,851,478 

905,915 

618,360 

112,150 

1 

1 

1,575,781 

624,170 

85,054 


{ 1 ) Indudhig amoimts represeutinja; extent of participation in claims reserved for settlement. 


CO-OPERATION 

Co-operative Organisation in the United States of Mexico. 

(a) Legislation regulating Co-operation. 

The development of co-operation in Mexico dates from 1920. It was a conssr 
quence of the fundamental revolutionary changes ,tiiat came ateu^ in that coun- 
try in 1913 and was among the points included in the new aj^atian programme 

, ' ' ? 
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established by that revolution. There ^as however an absence of competent direc- 
tion during the earlj" stages of that niovemeiit, as well as a tendenc}" tor the new 
campaign in favour of co-operation to be used rather as a plank in the political 
platform than in the true interests of the agriculturists. Hence no immediate prac- 
tical result was seen from the first iiieat)tires relatingto co-operation enacted by the 
Federal Government, namely, the law on agricultural credit of 2 March 1926, aud 
the law cl 10 April of the same 3'ear on agricultural banks described as ejidalcs (r) 
relating to banks intended for the financing of co-oj^eration. 

As membership of co-operative organisations depending for their credit supplies 
on the Bancos Agricolas Epdales and on the National Bank of Agricultural Credit 
was limited to ej id atari os (2), or members of the agrarian coimminities known as 
ejidos, the great mass of small farmers including the vanchews or share-tenants, who 
undoubtedly formed, to the extent of their modest resources, the nucleus of Mexican 
agriculture, were left without the j)rotecticn which the law extended to the c jidalarios 
only. The ordinaiw" small holders were thus at a disadvantage, since, if grouped 
m co-operative societies, they w^ere without effective repiesentalion and influence, 
and in addition, owing to absence of resources, were obliged to surrender the 
greater part of their profits, if not to the money lender, to the landowner from 
w'hom their farms w^ere held on a produce sharing or a rent paying basis. 

It thus became essential to make provision for the protection of co-operation 
in all its forms and to assist all agriciiltuial interests without distinction of grouiDings, 
Accordingty a general law regulating co-operative societies was enacted on 10 Feb- 
ruary 1927 with a view to solving a situation which w^as becoming increasingly 
difficult. This law, together with earlier laws constituting the National Bank of 
Agricultural Credit and the Bancos A^gricolas Ejidales, -^0x111 all the legislation in 
force up to the end of 1930 on the sulJject of agricultural co-operation. I^ater, in 
view^ of the comparative inactivity of these latter banks, and also with the view of 
unifying all activities — since the work of the National Bank and those of the 
special agricultural banks covered the same ground — anew law on co-operative 
societies was passed on 21 January 1931. 

By the law of 1931 the Bancos Agricolas Ejidales, or banks siipphdng credit to 
the special agrarian communities bnowm as ejidos, pass under and become subor- 
dinate to the National Bank of Agricultural Credit, and for the future are no longer so 
designated but ate instead knowm as regional banks of agricultural credit {Buncos 
Regiunales de CritUto), All the co-operative societies, which in future will be called 
agricultural co-ojperative societies {Sociedades Cooferativus Agricolas), will depend 
for their credit supplies on these banks. The pivot of the new' co-operative sltuciure 
will be the National Bank of Agricultural Credit the function of wliich will be to or- 
ganise, regulate and supervise the regional banks, granting them every kind of cre- 
dit facilit}" for the development of their operations. These Regional Banks form the 
second stage in the organisation and are in direct contact with the agricultural co- 
operative societies wdiich form the lowest stage. The Banks promote the formation 
of these co-operati\^e societies, supply them with the credit the;^ require and give 
assistance in their various activities so as to give an impetus to co-operative pro- 
gress. 

The new law^ extends its benefits to the small holders who have been till now 


(i) Efido is the designation given to the lands in common ownership of the inhabitants of a single 
commune, such lands being usually contained with the boundaries of the commune. 

(2} Ejidatario, member of an ejido. 
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neglected and left to depend upon the nione3' lender for resources, and in this 
the distinction has been broken doun between the protected ejidatano and the un- 
protected rmohero. 


I (b) Agncultuml Co-o'perative Societies. 

The Agricultural Credit law of 21 January 1931, as shown by its title, deal.^ 
with the problem of the credit to be made available for Mexican agriculture. A 
fixll account has alread^^ appeared in this Review (i), but in this article, which is 
an attempt to describe the present position of agricultural co-operation in Mexico, 
some further attention nia^" well be given to Chapter III of this law in uiiich are 
stated the general principles for the conduct of the co-operative societies. 

the term “ agricultural co-operative societicvs is understood societies orga- 
nised on the basis of unlimited joint and several liabilit}' b}^ the members of a special 
agrarian community" (ejidaiarios), or by small farmers, in accordance with the regu- 
lations of the 1aw^ 

The credit required for the societies or for their members is obtained b}" the 
societies from the Regional Bank of the area, or if non-exhstent from the agenc}* 
appointed for the purpose. 

Such credits can onl}" be emplo^-ed for the objects approved b^^ the Bank when 
granting the loan. These objects usualty include organisation of the arable or 
livestock farming, forest or other industr^^ of the ejido, farm settlement or locality'* 
in which any societ}^ functions ; the purchase of seeds, breeding animals, implements, 
fertilisers, machines, etc.; land drainage or land improvement works ; establish- 
ment of general warehouses, undertakings for the transformation of agricultural, 
livestock or forest products, or undertakings for the joint sale of these products ; 
also setting up of stores for supply of the rural household, etc. 

The co-operative societies may act as agents for the collection, transport and 
realisation of the members' products, and as representative of the members for the 
regulation of all fiscal or administrative questions w^hich ma3^ arise betw’^een the mem- 
bers and the authorities of the township, the State or the Federal Government pro- 
vided such questions relate to farming. Societies may take steps to bring under 
cultivation common lands belonging either to ejidaiarios, or to 'small farmers. 
Among their principal functions is the encouragement of the economic organ- 
isation and of the moral and social progress of the members, as well as the raising 
of the standard of living in the rural homsehold. 

All members of a co-operative societ3’^ must be of Mexican nationalit3^; provided 
this condition is satisfied membership is open equally to cultivators having the sta- 
tus of ejidaiarios and to small farmers. As regards the former, these members of 
the special agrarian commtmities may form a co-operative society only when the 
legally prescribed formalities have been observed and provided that the regional 
bank of the area in question has authorised the formation of such a society. As 
regards the small farmers, for the purposes of a co-operative association all persons 
are considered as such who habitually engage in the work of cultivating or other- 
wise utilising the soil, whether as owners, concessionaries, settlers, rent-paying 
or produce-sharing tenants ; provided only that all such work is carried out by 
them personally with the assistance of their family or with outside help — not more 


{1) See No, 7 ot year 1931, p. 371, 
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than five persons outside the faniil3' to be engaged — and that the area of the farm 
does not exceed that fixed by the agrarian laws as the maxiniiim for the small hold- 
ing. The co-operative societies of these small farmers should be formed by the rural 
dwellers of one and the same locality possessing similar interests, and farms and crops 
of a similar type, and with personal knowledge of each other, all factors tending to 
ensure harmon}* and co-operation. 

In reference to the number of members essential for the formation of a co- 
operative societ3% the societies of members of agrarian communities {ejidaiarios) 
must include the majority of the members of the community in which it is intended 
to form a society ; societies of small farmers cannot be formed with less than ten 
members. If this number cannot be reached, then the small farmers ma 3 " join the 
co-operative society of an agrarian community {ejido) but have no rights in the com- 
mon lands nor can they exercise the rights of a majority. 

In every agricultural co-operative society a special fund will he formed from 
the proceeds of the profits supplemented by a percentage of two per cent, on the 
total of the loans made b3" the societ3^to its members, and in addition hy another 
two per cent, of the gross returns. 

In the case of the co-operative societies formed by ejidaUirios this reserve fund 
will be increased by all the proceeds of the common farming of the lands of the 
ejido. 

The administrative and supervisor3^ bodies of the co-operative societies are as 
follows : the general meeting ot the members, the Management Council, the Com- 
mittee of supervision, the manager and the District Head who is at the same time 
treasurer. The general meeting is the supreme authority, each member having one 
vote ; ordinar3’' meetings are held e\"ery two months and an extraordinary meeting 
can also be summoned at the request of the District Head, the Management Council, 
the Committee of Supervision, or of, at least, 20 per cent, of the members. 

The Management Council directs the business of the society in accordance with 
the instructions received from the general meeting, submitting a report on the 
management yearly to that body. The number of members forming the Manage- 
ment Council will be fixed by the rules of the society such number not to be less than 
three or more than nine. The election of members of the council will be b3" a 
majority of votes, and on expiration of their term of office members must be 
re-elected. 

The Committee of Supervision represents the minority party in the socict}" ; 
it consists of three members elected by the minority at the time of the nomination 
of the Management Council. The duty of this Committee is to see that the societ}' 
observes its commitments, that its operations are in accordance with the provisions 
of the law and with the rules of the society that the funds are properly invested ; 
in short its function is to see that the society is properly managed. For this 
purpose, the members of this Committee are entitled to inspect, without restriction 
of auA" kind, all classes of documents, books and papers of the society. The services 
of members of the Committee and of the Council are unpaid, and some formoteniol- 
imient is distributed only when the society is making good progress and provided 
that the bank on which it depends approves. 

The manager is appointed each 3’'ear by the Management Council and his powers 
and functions are those corresponding to this position in limited liability companies, 
with restrictions or extensions as prescribed by the rules of each co-operative societ3^ 

The cash of the societies, the care of their funds and securities, as well as the car- 
rying out of the credit operations, are all, while subject to the direction of the Man- 
ager, in the hands of the District Head Treasurer, who is appointed by the National 
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Bank of Agricultural Credit on the proposal of the Regional Bank on which the 
society depends* 

In accordance with the law, a deduction of 25 per cent, is made on all profits 
for payment into the provident fund of the society ; another 25 per cent, is employed 
to increase the reserve fund referred to earlier and the remainder will be handed over 
to the Department of Peasant Savings (Deparfamento de Ahorros del Campesino), 
so that there may he credited to each of the members the amount due to him in 
the. proportion of the business done by each during the financial year. 

The Department of Peasant Savings {Departamento de Ahorros del Campesino) 
should receive a brief mention on account of the relations existing between it and the 
co-operative societie.s; and also because it was brought into existence by the same law 
of 21 January 1931 and is an outstanding example of the trend of modern agricul- 
tural financial legislation. It has been formed as a department of the National 
Bank of Agricultural Credit with a view^ to the encouragement of the habit of thrift 
among the rural population of the Republic of Mexico. Although a section of the- 
Bank it is independent. Deposits entrusted to it must be invested in loan opera- 
tions under guarantee of pledge warrants (bonos de prenda) issued by warehouses ; 
such deposits will bear interest at three per cent, and are net liable to legal sequestra- 
tion or distraint. Depositors of savings will have the right to withdraw funds on the 
following conditions : up to 25 pesos, on sight ; more than 25 but not exceeding 50’ 
pesos, with a fortnight’s notice ; sums exceeding 50 pesos, wdth a month s notice. If 
however the depositors are members of a co-operative societ}^ they may withdraw 
any proportion of their deposit without previous notice provided that the sums 
required are intended foi the needs of their farms. 

Returning to the agricultural co-operative societies, the law' enacts that dissolu- 
tion and liquidation shall take place in accordance with the terms of their consti- 
tution, provided that the financing bank authorises dissolution. The liability of 
the members continues for one year after their withdrawal from the society. In 
the event of dissolution or liquidation, the amounts corresponding to the reserve 
and to the provident fund will not be available for distribution among the members, 
and the assets will in the first case be used to cover the debts contracted by the 
society. Any remainder there may be will be paid into the Regional Bank concerned 
and will be devoted to the following purposes : 

1) If within one 3’'ear of the date of the dissolution of the societ}", another is 
formed including the majority of the members of the earlier society, „ then these 
remaining funds will be handed over to the new society ; 

2) if this condition is not fulfilled, the funds will be applied to the payment 
of premiums on insurances against losses from plant diseases, live sleek epidemics, 
loail, or other losses of crops or live stock; to the establishment and tipkeep of 
provident institutions for the benefit of farmers, pensions .for old or disableC 
cultivators or .similar purposes. 

The Daw of 21 January 1931 also authorises, with a view to the regulation of the^; 
storage, of agricultural products, the establishment of co-operative warehouses ;fofi 
such products, whether already transformed or not. , These warehouses will have A 
local character and will belong to the co-operative societies, but their use musf he,; 
authorised by the Regional Bank of the area concerned. They will , be empower^ ; 
to issue warrants which will be negotiable only if they bear 

According to the law the co-operative societies may undertake the 
activities : credit, production, labour, insutance, building, ttansport/ jp|nt Valeri 
joint purchase and a combination of two or more of the gotltitjqs ifidrcated.* i 

The law allows the formation of Unions of co-opemt|Ye societies or federations^ 
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described in the law as co-operative societies composed of co-operative societies (So- 
ciedades cooperativas integradas por cooperativas) . These are recognised as organisa- 
tions next in order to the local societies and as carrying on similar activities. 


(c) Present Position and Probable Future of Co-operation. 


At the present time the co-operative movement has prospered when it has 
been possible to obtain the necessary credit for organisation, as is the case with the 
societies depending on the National Bank of Agricultural Credit and the Regional 
Banks ; on the other hand when the attempt has been to rely on internal resources 
only, success has not followed except within very narrow limits. This poor result 
has been largely due to w^ant of preparation of the agricultural environment and 
to the inexperience of the persons who at the outset directed the movement. It 
is however noticeable that in the present situation of Mexico as affected by the world 
economic crisis the farmer is impelled to seek refuge in co-operation, the proof of 
this being the rapid increase in the number of requests from the different regions 
for official instructions in respect of co-operative organisation. 

The Secretariate of Agriculture supplies the following data in respect to the 
number, of co-operative societies organised and on their distribution at the present 
time over the territory of the Republic. 


Tower California/ . 

• • 5 

Nayarit 

2 

Campeche .... 

. . I 

Nuevo Teon . . . 

. I 

Coahuila 

. . I 

Oaxaca 

• 4 

Chiapas 

. . . 4 

Puebla 

. 24 

Chihuahua .... 

• • 4 

Quintana Roo . . 

2 

Federal Districi . . 

• • 3 

San Tuis Potosi 

I 

Durango 

• • 7 

Sinaloa 

I 

Guanajuato .... 

• • • 3 

Sonora 

I 

Guerrero 

•3 

Tabasco 

2 

Hidalgo 

. . 2 

Tamaulipas .... 

» 5 

Mexico 

, . . 8 

Veracruz .... 

• 33 

Michoacan .... 

Morelos 

. . . 5 . 

. . . I 

Yucatan 

2 


The greater number of these are agricultural production societies, some but 
fewer are stockbreeding societies and a much smaller number are societies for, indus- 
trial transformation ; the main activity is production and the subsidiary activities 
are joint sale, Joint purchase and sale, and credit. There is only one co-operative 
labour society. 
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Considering within how short a time agricultural co-operation has been organ- 
ised in Mexico, it is in no way surprising that the movement is not further advanced 
at the present time. On the other hand, if comparisons are to be made, it will be 
seen that an extremely satisfactory result has been obtained by introducing a sys- 
tem which, while it has found congenial soil for development in the revolutionar}" 
conceptions that prevail in the country, yet has not had the effect of constituting a 
radical innovation in the customs and methods that have been in force over a long 
period of years. 

Practical experience will result in improvement, and this consideration, Joined 
with the growth of special institutions for instruction in co-operation, and the 
increasing stability and adequacy of the co-operative system in Mexicoo, forms an 
inducement to believe that co-operation will make great progress in Mexican agri- 
culture for the benefit of all interests. The country depends on its own resources, 
and at the present time what is needed in order to utilise these is an intensive co- 
operative education, the training of expert managers and a legislation wide from 
all points of view. Since all these factors are coming into play, it is to be hoped 
that within a short time the Republic may be able to count on the prosperous 
system of co-operation that its efforts have merited. 

M. B. 


Sot 4 ,rces : 
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MISGELLAKEOUS i 


Some Economic Problems of Tropical Agriculture. i 

The problems of tropical agriculture and administration are becoming increas-f 
ingly recognised as important factors in world agricultural economics, and for this { 
reason considerable interest attaches to a Conference of Directors of Agriculture f 
in the British Colonies held from the 14 to the 17 of July 1931 in London. ! 

It will be seen that, as nearly all of the British colonies and protectorates lief 
within the tropics, with an aggregate land area of approximately 2,600,000 square | 
miles (or about 670 million ha.) and include a great variety of races in their popula- 
tions, the body of opinion obtained by means of this Conference on the problems 
of tropical agriculture and administration may be regarded as possessing much of 
general interest and value. 

Among the stibjects included in the agenda were the following : trailing of 
agricultural officers ; training of locally recruited cfficers, other than European, 
for the subordinate services in agricultural departments ; functions of local advi- 
sory agricultural bodies ; produce inspection and grading ; co-operation ; agri- 
cultural education ; control of crop pests and diseases ; methods of field experimen- 
tation; district registers; animal husbandry in relation to agriculture. 

, It is proposed to summarise briefly here the course of the discttssions and the 
resolutions adopted, with special reference to their bearing on economic questions.! 
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The discussion relating to the position assigned to co-operation m the activi- 
ties of Departments of Agriculture in the countries represented at the Conference 
was of outstanding interest. The memoranda received were reviewed, and it was 
evident from these as well as from the observations of the speakers that the stages 
of progress in respect of agricultural co-operation varied greatly in the different 
areas, while there was also considerable variet3’' in the character of co-operative 
activities. On the whole, co-operative marketing is well developed throughout the 
West Indies, and in the Gold Coast, Uganda and elsewhere, is making good progress 
among native growers. In the Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements a 
separate Government Department of Co-operation has been formed, and progress 
has been made in organising agricultural credit and the marketing of agricultural 
products, although the development of marketing and the more advanced forms 
of co-operative enterprise is rendered difficult in these areas b}^ the absence of 
business ability among the growlers. 

The points that emerged in the course of the discussion may be briefly sum- 
marised thus : it was generally held that, whether or not agricultural co-operative 
credit and co-operative marketing should either or both property come under the 
organisation of a Department of Agriculture, in an^^ case these forms of co-operation 
have their place as methods of possible solution of the problems relating to disposal 
of agricultural produce and financing of farming operations, and consequently agri- 
cultural co-operation should be among Ihe subjects to be studied by Departments 
of Agriculture. These Departments should moreover undertake the general study 
of the economic and domestic conditions of any particular region in view of the ap- 
plication of such remedial measures as may be necessary or applicable, 

- The resolution of the Conference on the subject of co-operation is given ver- 
batim as possessing special interest. “ The Conference desires to record the view 
that an integral part of the duties of Colonial Governments towards agriculture 
should be to supervise and assist in the supply of seed, fertilisers, implements, etc. 
to small holders, the inspecticn, grading and disposal of their produce, and the 
financing of their operations, either by means of co-operaticn or otherwise, and 
that if adequate provision is not made in this respect, the work and expenditure 
of Departments of Agriculture may tend to be wholly or partially ineffective. 

** There is definite need for officers in Departments of Agriculture with special- 
ised knowledge and training in agricultural co-operation and economics, 

** Agricultural Departments have definite duties towards the improvement 
of the preparation and disposal of agricultural products through co-operative orga- 
nisations, and considers that, where necessary, special branches should be organised 
for the supervision and guidance of co-operative societies which are not exclusively 
for thrift and credit 

The importance of produce grading and inspection, both for improvement of 
quality and also for the economic welfare of the producers was abundantly clear 
froru the whole course of the discussion. Detailed reports submitted by the author- 
ities in Nigeria, Zenya and Jamaica in particular made evident the satisfactory 
results^ of the institution of these services, in respect of the principal products 
of the respective territories. It was agreed that costs of grading and inspection- 
should be borne by the industry concerned by means of a cess or levy, although- 
in the initial stages of any such scheme from public funds some assistance towards 
capital expenditure and the inauguration of the service may be* justified. Contact 
with the trade should be maintained through Advisor^’^ Committees. The Higher 
inspecting staff should form a section of the Agricultural Department, wrhile the* 
subordinate staff should be engaged on terms equivalent to those prevailing in 
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commercial business with salary increments depending on good and efficient 
work. « 

The issue of certificates of grade, while essential under certain conditions, was 
•considered to be a matter properly left for decision as regards the separate products 
by the responsible officials. 

In view of the great importance attached to the inspection of produce and 
grading, the Conference recommended that the Empire Marketing Board should 
be requested to make a comprehensive survey of the systems in force throughout 
the British Empire for agricultural products, with a summary of the conclusions to 
be drawn on the subject. 

The place of animal husbandry in relation to apiculture was the subject of 
several detailed memoranda and was very fully discussed by the Conference in 
conjunction with the Adviser on Animal Health to the Colonial Office. Recently 
considerable attention has been given to mixed farming in certain tropical and 
sub-tropical areas, notably in Nigeria, Kenya and Northern Rhodesia, with good 
results, but experience has shown that development of animal husbandry is bound 
up with questions of pasture management and feeding problems so that any policy 
in regard to it must be decided locally in accordance with the conditions of the 
country. 

The resolution passed by the Conference accordingly stressed in general terms 
the increasing importance of mixed farming in agricultural development in the 
colonies, stating that the maintenance of live stock on holdings is essential for the 
preservation of soil fertility. It was further the opinion of the Conference that 
work on animal husbandry cannot normally be separated from the operations of 
Agricultural Departments. 


C. H. 


Report aad Proceedings of the Conference of Colonial Directors of Agriculture. 
Held at the Colonial Office, July 1931. Eondon 1931. 
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The Agrarian Reform in Estonia from 1919 to 1930. (i) 

I. — Introduction. 

The Estonian Republic is situated on the eastern coast of the Baltic Sea, and 
is bounded on the north by the Gulf of Finland, on the east by the TJ.S.S.R., on the 
south by Latvia, and on the west by the Baltic Sea. 

The territorial area of Estonia is 47,546.70 square kilometres. Of the total 
area 3,719,144 hectares consist of agricultural productive land and 1,035,726 hectares 
consist of unproductive lands and inland waters. 

Of lands capable of cultivation 1,046,996 are arable lands, 1,796,020 are natural 
grasslands and pastures and 898,279 hectares are forest land. 


The arable fields were in 1930 cultivated as follows : 

Cereals and leguminous crops ........... 518,809 ha. 

Grass 206,305 » 

Root crops 76,112 » 

32,547 » 

Fallow 187,954 » 

Horticultural and other field crops 25,296 » 

Total . . . 1,046,996 ha. 


According to the results of the 1922 census the population of Estonia was 
1,107,059, those inhabiting the large towns and small market towns numbering 
298,873 while the rural population was 808,185, 

From the standpoint of nationality, the distribution is as follows : Estonians 
969,976 (245,191 in towns and 724,785 in the country), Russians 91,109 (26,444 
and 64,665 respectively), Germans 18,319 (respectively 14,257 and 4,062), Swe^^ 
7,850 (respectively 1,231 and 6,619), other nationalities 19,805 (respectively 11,750 
and 8,055). 


( I) This article has been prepared in response to the request of the Bureau by Uie laShister Of 
culture of Estonia to whom it is desired to express the gratitude of the Intematiorial Institute ot 
culture. As the article reached us in German certain terms for which no eqtfiyalents exist in, Bngl^ 
shown in bmdsets in that language. ' ' 
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The following statement shows the number of persons engaged in and deriving 


maintenance from : 

agriculture 650,764 

industr}^ 168,565 

trade * 44,004 

transport and communications 36, 

professional classes, officials, physicians 61,703 

domestic servants and in temporary employment 85,302 

in other employments 59»8i3 


II. — Causes op the agrarian reform* 

If a just idea of the necessity for agrarian reform in Estonia, of its economic and 
political causes and its legal and moral bases is to be formed, a closer acquaintance 
must be gained with the agrarian conditions that have obtained in Estonia in the 
course of centuries. 

The causes of the agrarian reform are to be sought in the social and economic 
situation of the Estonian people, which up to the time of the Russian Revolution 
was almost intolerable and hopeless in spite of the numerous efforts made to improve 
conditions and to raise the standard of living at least to the level of the rural popu- 
lation of Eastern Europe. 

As a result of the prevailing liberalism, the Estonian peasants were, it is true, 
freed from serfdom at the beginning of the 19th century. Their general situation 
however remained almost unchanged, owing to the fact that all the lands on which 
the peasant farmers had usufruct were declared to belong in their entirety to the 
noble estates, and to the fact that no powrers of migration were ensured to the rural 
population such as had been partially gained in other European countries and even 
in Russia. 

The landowner thus became the potential source of all agricultural work and of 
all means of livelihood, and it depended on his favour whether the rural poptxlalion 
could find the means of subsistence or not. To obtain the chance of cultivating a 
plot of land the peasant was required as before to do service on the estate lands. 
Although the natural growth of the rural population brought about an increase 
in the number of workers, there was no diminution in these demands for forced 
labour but rather an increase, owing to the introduction of a more intensive type of 
cultivation in the second half of last century*. 

On the other hand there was a shrinkage in the areas under peasant cultivation 
due to the expansion of the estates at the expense of these. Up to the reform which 
was carried out in the sixties it constantly happened that lands in peasant cultiva- 
tion were curtailed or were amalgamated with the estates or at best were exchanged 
for poorer or uncultivated land. In consequence the conditions of existence of the 
rural population naturally deteriorated. 

The enfranchisement of the peasants, or the first agrarian reform as it is 
called by the Baltic historians, had thus only a moral significance ; it created a nat- 
ional sentiment and the indigenous Estonian population which had for so many 
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-centuries remained patient and quiescent began to seek means for improvement 
of their economic situation. This struggle for better conditions was rendered 
very diiScult from the fact that the power remained in the hands of the large land- 
owners. There was in existence in the Baltic States a system of independent admin- 
istration devolving on the owners of large estates. For this class the measures 
enacted by the central government of the Russian Empire had little or no signifi- 
cance, and were either altogether disregarded, or were carried into effect in a much 
modified form corresponding to the interests of the landowning class. 

In this way the situation of the peasants only became worse after the aboli- 
tion of serfdom, and even among the large landowners from time to time the feeling 
was voiced that changes ought to be introduced. A long time however elapsed 
before practical measures were taken for ameliorating the status quo. Differences 
of opinion among the estate owners and the conflict between the independent local 
administrations and the central government had the effect of postponing for nearly 
twenty years the carrying out of the second agrarian reform. Thus, for example, 
the forced services, the infliction of corporal punishment, the prohibition of migra- 
tion from place to place were prolonged in Estonia till after i860, that is to say- 
till after the publication of the new law relating to the peasant farmers. From this 
epoch the peasant farm holdings began to be on a rent paying rather than a produce 
sharing basis, and thence the transition took place to sale to the farmers of the lands 
and in addition the rural population "were permitted to migrate although in limited 
numbers and under definite conditions. 

The economic situation of the peasants did not however greatly improve ; 
money rents were high and the purchase price of land was beyond the means of those 
who were engaged in farming it. According to A. Tobien (“ Die Agrargesetzgebung 
Eivlands in igten Jahrhundert *'), the price of land was as a rule higher than in the 
black earth departments of Russia, and according to the Russian senator Ma- 
nassein, who made a report on conditions in the Baltic provinces, it was three or four 
times as high. Under such conditions the process by which the peasants acquired 
ownership of land could only be very slow. 

In the former province of Estonia — the northern part of the present 
Republic — sales of lands to peasant farmers, according to A. v. Gernet Geschichte 
und System des bauerlichen Agrarrechte in Estland ”), amounted up to 1883, that 
is in the course of 20 years, to 16.84 cent, only of the lands formerly under peas- 
ant cultivation. Up to 1899 the total was 12,592 units, or 47.62 per cent. only. In 
the former Government of Divonia (now the southern part of Estonia) according to 
A. Tobien, the percentage of land sales was 25.7 per cent, by 1872, and 85.3 by 1902. 
On the other hand, of the lands under peasant cultivation which formed part of the 
estates belonging to the Treasury of the Russian Empire up to 1886 in the northern 
Government 418 units were sold to peasants in all, while in Tivonia the farms sold 
in this way numbered 425 in i860. The more rapid sale of lands forming part of 
the Crown estates is explained by the fact that the price of this land was only a 
third of the price of that of the noble estates. 

In 1918 the number of units not yet purchased but merely rented by peasant 
farmers throughout the whole {State was 23,023, or an area of nearly 560,000 hectares. 
Sales had been effected to the peasants of 51,640 units with a total area of nearly 
1,770,000 hectares. There remained in the hands of the largb landowners 1,149 
•estates with a total area of 1,880,000 hectares. 

In respect to the lands they sold the large landowners retained k whole series of 
-economic privileges, e, g, the right of distilling and brewing, the right of constructing 
imills, of establishing markets, as well as hunting and fishing rights. In this way 
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the peasant farmer was kept as before in a certain economic dependence on the estate 
owner. In Southern Estonia, or the former province of Eivonia, the repair of all 
public roads was an ob igation on the peasant farmers. 

Even worse off than the peasant farmers were the farm workers ; until quite 
recently no measures for their protection existed. 

The farm labourers were mostly to be found on the peasant hoklings during 
the period before the transition to a rent-paying basis began. vSo long as the peasant 
farmers had to give services on the noble estates in exchange for the use of their 
lands, each one usually emplo3^ed for this purpose two or three labourers engaged 
by the year. Eife on a peasant farm of a labourer whose duty it was to perform these 
forced services could not have been easier than that of the peasant farmer himself, 
and was probably much harder. Nor did the situation of the labourers improve in 
any way when in the sixties the forced services were abolished and the conditions 
under which the peasant farms w’^ere worked became modified. The i^eater number 
of the farm workers who did the work on the noble estates had nothing except the 
usufruct of the plots of land known as ''Quoten-'" or 'kSechstellandereien ", m., 
pieces of land detached from the total area of the land assigned to the peasant 
farmers and amounting to about one-fifth or one-sixth, in accordance with the land 
register as prepared at the time of the peasant enfranchisement by the law^s of 1859 
and 1S60. The double purpose was thus served of settling those persons who 
would work on the noble estates and of rounding off these lands. A small number 
were taken on as permanent labourers on the estates at a very low wage. It was 
unnecessary for the landowners to take trouble to improve the conditions of their 
labourers, since it w^as always easy to obtain labour. On the reserve lands, the 
Quoten " and " Sechstel " lands, there was a mass of people who could be eniploj^ed 
on the estates on the principle of forced services. In this way the burdens weighed 
even more heavily than before. The holders of the plots so designated were thus 
paying their rent in the form of forced services up to the Russian Revolution. 

The position of any labourers who remained on the peasant holdings vras not 
more satisfactory, as the farmer, whether tenant or owner, was crippled by the high 
rent or heavy purchase price and could in consequence do nothing to improve the 
economic situation of his labourers. 

The harsh economic conditions that have been described resulted in a profound 
hatred of the large landowners on the part of the rural population and the pent up 
irritation took the form of revolts at Heiligensee in southern Estonia in 1841, in 
Mahtra in northern Estonia in 1858, while in 1905 many estates were burnt and 
pillaged. 

This description of the economic conditions prevailing before the agrarian re- 
form should include some mention of land settlement. This however was either 
not organised at all or very inadequately. Up to the middle of last century all 
provision of the kind formed part of the obligations of the great landowner, who acted 
according to his judgment and naturally in his own interest. 

On the noble estates settlement could only take place if services were under- 
taken in exchange. The scanty attention given to the needs of the existing rural 
population finds confirmation in the fact that on the initiative of the Diet of Eivo- 
nia settlers were brought in between i860 and 1870 from Germany as farm work- 
ers. The travelling expenses of these persons were paid and they received higher 
wages than the Estonian workers so that these latter finding themselves left without 
the chance of W'ork or the means to live took refuge in the towns or emigrated. 

At a later period also German colonists were brought in and a purely German 
settlement is even still in existence in the Voru district in the commune of Somerpalu. 



During the German occupation in 1918 the estate owners of that area proposed to 
hand over one-third of the noble estates to German settlers. 

It was only ‘after 1870 that the indigenous population could obtain land for 
settlement without the obligation of forced services, and even then it was only 
possible on the Russian crown lands. Even so there were limitations ; the crown 
lands were mainly in southern Estonia and settlement was conditional on acceptance 
of the Greek orthodox faith. 

The settlers^ plots formed by order of the Russian administration were usually 
too small, being only from one-two hectares as a rule, so that the settlers often found 
it difficult to maintain their families on these parcels, and accordingly this measure 
did not do much for the raising of the social position of the people. 

The Russian Peasants' Bank only began its settlement operations in Estonia 
in the present century (1907), and in the short time which has elapsed has only been 
able to obtain very small results. For this reason the situation of the youthful 
generation, that is to say of the second and third son in a family whether of owner 
or of the labotuing class, was very serious : such persons had no chance of making 
their living in their own country. 

The conditions outlined above, the difficult economic position and the absence 
of favourable openings for land settlement, resulted with the rural population in 
a general migration to the towns and to the provinces in the interior of Russia when- 
ever opportunity offered. In Southern Estonia the prospecting {Auskundschajtm) 
of land for settlement began in the forties, in Northern Estonia in the sixties. 
The number of the urban population rose in the years 1871 to 1897 from 48,300 to 
156,000 and in 1922 had reached 298,000. According to the statistics of Estonians 
settled in other countries, the number who migrated to Russia anJ to foreign coun- 
tries was 250,000 in each case, but ir is probable that this figure should be higher, 
from 600,000 to 1,000,000, since many Estonian emigrants have been naturalised 
and are accordingly hara to trace. 

Under different agrarian conditions the necessity for emigration would never 
have arisen ; the country was comparatively sparsely populated — the 1922 census 
returns give a density of 13.6 to 18.9 with an average of 17.5 persons to the square 
kilometre — the geographical situation was favourable with the capital of Russia 
providing a market close at hand, and the natural conditions of soil and climate would 
have favoured a much denser population and a much more extensive area under 
cultivation than was the case at the time of the outbreak of war. 

If the situation thus arisen was to be improved, the social and economic condi- 
tions modified and developed along sound lines, the problem of land settlement solved 
and the general level of li-^ning raised, a new agrarian reform was essential. An 
impulse was given by the Russian revolution of 1905 for the preparation of a series 
of proposals none of which however were realised owing to the opposition of the 
local nobility. Even the comparatively moderate proposal of the Russian consti- 
tutional democratic party (the so-called cadets' party) was not adopted by the 
Government. 

The great Russian Revolution which broke out during the European war, the 
difficult period of the German occupation and the struggle which followed for Esto- 
nian independence, all contributed to a revival of the agrarian question in.^ form 
more imperatively demanding attention than ever before. The patience of the peo^“ 
pie was exhausted and their faith in a peaceful solution lost. It was evideht ihit 
the land should now be taken away from the great landowners who had for cfehtiir 
ries dominated the people on the land and who for the most part had ^ways shown 
themselves hostile. The land was declared the property of the ijedple; No delsty 
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was possible, as on the rapidity of the reform depended the future of the people and 
of the whole land. The alternative would have been that the anarchist comiiiUTiist 
movement which had seized the power in Russia would have extended to Estonia, 
would have destroyed it as an independent State and would have stifled every germ 
of further development in the Estonian people. 

The first care of the Temporary Government of the Estonian Republic, when 
it finally achieved independence at the end of 1918, was to reorganise agrarian con- 
ditions on the basis of a radical agrarian reform. 


III. — The basis of Tim agrarian reform. 

Legislation. 

The first provisions relating to the agrarian reform were contained in the De- 
crees promulgated on 27 November 1918 by the National Council {Maandukogtt or 
temporary legislative assembly) regarding the exercise of control over the noble 
lands and the beginning of an agrarian organisation. These Decrees were followed 
by a series of Orders issued by the Temporary Government in which the estates and 
lands situated in the territory of the Estonian Republic but belonging to the Rus- 
sian Empire and to the local nobility were declared to be the property of the State 
and a control was introduced over the working of private properties (large estates) 
in order that badly worked farms should be managed by the State. 

In virtue of the provisions they contained, these measures may be regarded as 
preparatory to the agrarian reform ; their object was to conserve the national pro- 
perty and to protect the country against the risk of a famine until the Constituent 
Assembly decided on the question of agrarian reform. We may here note that a 
third of the estates (about 400) had been abandoned by their owners in consequence 
of the conditions brought about by the War and the Revolution ; the necessary 
labour cotild not be found and the fields were not ploughed and remained uncultivated. 
But at the same time the direction to be taken by the future agrarian organisation 
was traced in these measures, since in pursuance of the Order of the National Council 
dated 27 November the Minister of Agriculture was instructed immediately to set 
about the preparatory work for increasing the land attached to the labourers' 
dwellings (Kantnikai) and to supply land to those who did not possess it. By an 
Order of the Temporary Government dated 20 December 1918 the citizens who 
had distinguished themselves at the front by their courage or had become disabled, 
.and also the families of soldiers who had been killed in fighting for the country, 
-obtained for cultivation land belonging to the Feasants' Bank or to the Russian 
Crown that had been expropriated by the State. 

Immediately after the formation of the Constituent Assembly, the Agrarian Daw 
was drafted ; it was completed in the autumn of 1919 and adopted on 10 October of 
that year. 

The principal object of the Eaw was the liquidation of the large estates and the 
creation of small holdings in their stead. 

In order to create a reserve of lands belonging to the State the following lands 
were expropriated by the Eaw : 

I. All estates belonging to the owners of the noble lands, and lands detached 
therefrom, except the lands belonging to the communes, to philanthropic and scien- 
tific institutions, together with all their farm stock. The stock which is the property 
of the tenant and belongs to a single farm is not subject to expropriation, nor is the 
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stock of wldcli the owner has need for the working of a settlement holding, if such 
has been allotted to him. 

2. The parishes and lands belonging to the Church, except the cemeteries 
and the land on which churches and convents are built, including the farm attached 
to them (i). 

Under the Agrarian Taw, the large estates situated within the boundaries of 
the former Estonia w^ere transformed into State pioperty. In those parts of the 
country which had previously belonged to the Governments of Petersburg and 
Pleskau and after the Treat}^ of Peace had been incorporated into the Estonian 
Republic — their area is 2,250 square kilometres — there were no noble estates. 
That is why the Agrarian Eaw of 1919 did not apply to conditions in these regions 
and the large estates there w^ere expropriated by the Special of 22 June 1922. 
In these regions estates of more than 75 dessiatines (about 82 hectares) were con- 
sidered as large estates. The farm stock was not expropriated. 

Later the State reserve of lands was completed b}^ the Law^ of 26 March 1926 
on the transformation of abandoned lands. The boundary between Estonia and 
Russia fixed by the Treaty of Peace divided in two a large number of lands, the 
majority of which belonged to the village commune ; the villages and the farms 
themselves remained inside the Russian boundary, W’hilst their lands were to a 
greater or less extent incorporated with the territci}" of .the Estonian Republic ; 
these lands were added to the reserve of lands belonging to the State under the Law 
of 26 March 1926. 

To resume, in order to create a State reserv’e of lands in former EwStonia, that is, 
in the territory which was the nucleus of the present Republic, all the large estates 
were expropriated to which noble and economic pretcgalivts W’eie attached, and in 
the territory added to Estonia in conformity with the Treaty of Peace betw-een 
Russia and Estonia (that is, in Transnarovia and in the region of Petclidii) all the 
large estates exceeding 75 dessiatines and all lands left wdfhout an owner were 
added to the reserve of lands. 

For lands declared to belong to the State reserve of lands an indemnity w'as 
paid — the Law on the payment of indemnities was adopted on 5 March 1926 — 
except in the case of : 

(a) peasant lands, Quotenland (Southern Estonia) and Sechsiellmd (Northern 
Estonia) ,* 

(b) lands belonging to owners who had acted against the independence of the 
Estonian Republic ; 

(c) lands belonging to the Russian Government, to the Peasants' Banks and 
to the nobles ; 

(d) lands left without owner (in conformity with the Law^ of 26 March 1926); 

The Agrarian Laws above-mentioned and the Laws passed to complete them, 

namely: 


(1) The Jarge estates consisted of : (i) Noble estates {RitiergiUei) ; {2) lands belonging to the Crown; 
( 3) lands belonging to the churches and (4) lands detached from the noble estates. There were in all r, 149 
large properties with a total area of s, 42^*087 hectares# or 57 per cent, of the total area. 

Of the large estates, 1,965,818 hectares (80 per cent.) were owned by 6r8 individuals; 239,518 hectares 
(9.9 per cent.) belonged to the Rnssi^ Crown; 67,052 hectares (2.7 per cent,) belonged to the Agrarian 
.Banks ; 54,137 hectares (2.3 per cent.) belonged to the churches ; 53,836 hectvares (2.2 pet cent.) belonsfed 
to noble institutions {Mittenchait)^ and 47,726 hectares (2 per cent.) to towns. 

Of the total area of 2,428,087 hectares, 537»oi5 hectares (iS2.9 per cent.) were let to small farmers and 
in all the number of lands farmed by tenants was 23,023, 
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(1) The lyaw of 16 June 1925 on the conditions under which lands could be 
granted in emphyteusis or in ownership ; 

(2) The I/aw of 18 December 1925 on the granting of land as a gift in reward 
of services ; 

(3) The Law of 10 February 1928 on the granting in ownership of industrial 
enterprises and of orchards declared to belong to the State ; 

(4) The Law of 6 December 1927 on the attribution of lands to towns (large 
towns and small market towns) ; 

(5) The Law of 10 February 1931 on the attribution of lands to autonomous 
administrations and to organisations of public utility; 

lay down the following bases for the transformation of the State reserve of lands : 

The forests situated on the lands expropriated are not distributed, but remain 
the proper!}^ of the State, while the other lands capable of being utilised for agri- 
cultural purposes shall be let in emph3;i:eusis or sold : 

(a) to serve for the housing both of inhabitants of towns and of the rural 
population ; 

(b) for the formation of small agricultural holdings ; 

(c) to enlarge existing small holdings ; 

(d) to agricultural, educational, or co-operative associations, or to associa- 
tions of public interest, for their special purposes ; 

(e) to the autonomous administrations of towns to provide the area neces- 
sary for the enlargement of their lands ; 

(/) to the rural autonomous administrations (districts and communes) in or- 
der that they may provide land for their officials and emplo^/ees living in the country 
and have the ateas necessary for piuposes of public interest. 

The State reserve of lands may also be eiuplo3’'ed : 

(g) to exchange with lands in private ownership in order to round ojS estates, 

and 

(h) to let lands on lease for a term of years (up to 25). 

It is in conformity with this last point that the provisional utilisation of the 
State reserve of lands has taken place. All the farms, both those which already’’ ex- 
isted and those which were formed by the division of the large holdings, were let for 
a term of years (usually for six years) in order that they might be cultivated. The 
sale of the land, or the letting of it in emphyteusis began in 1926, that is, after the 
promulgation of the special laws relating thereto which we have mentioned above (i) . 


(i) Besides the laws on agrarian reform already mentioned, the following laws"mnst also be consider- 
ed as forming part of the agrarian legislation ; ( i) the I<aw on the compulsory sale of lauds belonging to 
communes and institutions and rented land in private ownership {26 Pebnaary 1926) and {2) the I^aw of 
2x December 1936 on the compulsory sale of rented lands in existing market towns and market towns in 
course of formation. 

These two laws aim at guaranteeing to the tenants of lands not expropriated by the State under the 
agrarian laws a certain conditional security, making it possible for them to buy their lands with or without 
the consent of the owner. Of the tenants of peasant lands only those have this right of purchase who 
have not more than 4 hectares of rented lands, garden and arable fields and in the case that the dwelling- 
house belongs to the person who cultivates the land or that half the arable land has been created by him 
by the cultivation of land previously uncultivated. The maximum size of a holding which can be so pur- 
chased is 50 hectares and in existing market towns and market towns in course of formation 7000 sciuare 
metres. Tenants already possessing land have not the right to buy the lands they rent. The payment 
for lands subjected to compulsory sale takes place on the basis of an agreement between the contracting 
parties. If such an agreement has not been reached, the payment is fixed by the consolidation commis- 
sions in accordance with the conditions laid down in the I<aw on the granting of State lands in emphy- 
teusis or in ownership, but in the existing market towns and market towns in course of formation in accor- 
dance with average local prices. 
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The Authorities by which the New Agrarian Organisation is Carried out. 

The duty of taking over from the former owners the estates expropriated under 
the Agrarian Taw, of administering them, of providing for consolidation and set- 
tlement devolves on the Ministt}" of Agriculture, which carries out these measures 
in conformity with regulations issued by the Governmerit of the Republic. The lands 
expropriated under the Agrarian Law were taken over and valued by a local commis- 
sion, of which the chairman is the local representative of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the members are the representatives of the local administrations of districts 
and communes. 

The distribution of the land is made by the consolidation commissions • — of 
first instance by the district commission, which consists of a judge as chairman, of 
two representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture and of one representative of each 
communal and district administration, and, of second instance, by the principal 
commission consisting of four high officials of the Ministry of Agiiculture with a 
judge as chairman, to which there is an appeal from the district commission. 

Against the decisions of the principal commission appeal may be made to the 
Supreme Court, 

The competence of the consolidation commission extends also to the fixing of 
the amount of the settlement loans and of the indemnities to be paid to the former 
owners. 

As to the selection of settlers, the persons who are to receive lands out of the 
State reserve of lands (settlement lots) are chosen by the autonomous district admi- 
nistration from amongst the candidates proposed by the communal council. 
Against its decisions an appeal maybe presented to the competent court of Justice. 

Lands intended for the erection of dwellings {Heimsidtten) are drawn by lot 
amongst the inhabitants of the localities in question who do not possess lands, a pro- 
cedure which must be confirmed by the district administrations. 

Ex-service men who had taken an active part in the war for the liberation of 
Estonia and specially distringuished themselves by their bravery in face of the enemy 
or who have become disabled and in addition, the families of soldiers who fell fight- 
ing for their country^ settlers on lands newly cleared, former workers on noble 
estates, artisans and fishermen can' obtain lands in pursuance of a decision of the 
Ministry of Agriculture without the intervention of the autonomous administratiom 

The financial operations rendered necessary by the agrarian reform — the re- 
ceipt of rents and of purchase money, the payment of loans, etc, ■ — are carried out 
by the National Bank of Estonia, founded in 1926. 

As appears from what we have just said, no provision was made for the special 
participation in carrying out the agrarian reform of the representatives of the rural 
population organised according to social groups. 

The protection of local interests is assured by the participation of two represent- 
atives of the autonomous administration in the work of the consolidation commis- 


When the price of the land is cotnpnlsorily fixed without a preliminary agreement, the price is paid 
to the owner by the State which afterwards collects it from the purchaser in annual payments over a long 
series of years. ‘ 

The purchasets of rented land transferred in virtue of an agreement and also those who occupy lands 
rented from existing market towns or market towns in course of formation do not enjoy this privilege. 
Under this 3(;aw about 10,000 rented holdings have been compulsorily sold. 
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sion, whilst the choice of the persons who are to receive land is completely left to 
the judgement of the autonomous local administration in wdiich it has been provided 
that all social classes shall be represented on the basis of a propoitional vote. 


[The Classes of Landowners subjected to Expropriation, 

In establishing the new^ land system, the measures were iirst applied I0 the 
lands belonging to the Russian Empire, to the Peasants' Bank and to the corporation 
of the nobilit}^ the Ritter schaft. These included 92 estates with a total area of 
239,518 hectares belonging to the former Russian Empire ; 19 estates with a total 
area of 67,052 hectares belonging to the Peasants' Bank, and 9 estates with an area 
of 51,109 hectares belonging to the Riiterschaft, 

The noble estates {Ritterguier) belonging to private individuals, the lands form- 
ing part of the parish lands and other lands belonging to the Church were also sub- 
jected to expropriation under the Agrarian Eaw. 

In all, 1,934,678 hectares belonging to individuals and 5-i,i37 hectares belonging 
to the Church were expropriated. 

In consequence of the extension of the Agrarian haw to parts of the former Rus- 
sian provinces of Pskov and Petersburg, lands were there subjected to expropriation 
when the owner possessed more than 83 hectares. Under this provision 67 estates 
with a total area of 28,538 hectares were expropriated. Estates cut in two and in- 
corporated in Estonia by the Peace Treaty concluded with the U, S. S. R. were also 
subjected to expropriation by the haw on abandoned lands. Of these estates, 
250, with a total area of 6,173 hectares, were expropriated. 

The total area of lands expropriated was thus 3,382,205 hectares. 

All the lands were compulsorily expropriated and became the property of the 
State. Up to the definite transfer of these lands to the State the old owners remained 
as managers of the estates in the capacity of negotiorum gestores. 


Lands not Subjected to Expropriation, * 

Of the large estates, 3.4 per cent, were not affected by the agrarian reform. Of 
such lands, 58.5 per cent, belonged to the towns, 39.6 per cent, to individuals and 
1.9 per cent, to noble institutions. 

The lands which remained in the hands of private individuals and were not 
expropriated were, in particular, those which did not belong to the owners of noble 
estates, whilst the lands of noble institutions which were not expropriated w^ere those 
which belonged to philantliropic institixtions. Of the lands belonging to the towns 
none were expropriated. 

In Transnarovia and in the divstricts of Petchori lands belonging to the village 
communes and to co-operative land associations [Seelenland] which were almost 
without exception small agricultural holdings, were not expropriated and, moreover, 
on the expropriated lands, 50 dessiatines {54 hectares) were left to each owner to be 
cultivated by him. 

The Eaw did not lay down any principles for the cultivation of lands to which 
the reform did not apply. 

Of the lands originalli- intended to be expropriated, the following were restored 
to the old owners, that is, they were freed from expropriation by the Eaws of 26 May 
1925, 17 May 1927 and 21 December 1928 : 
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(1) lyands which had been bought by the last owner before he had acquired 
a noble estate ; 

(2) Lands detached from another noble estate not belonging to the owner of 
the lands in question, up to 50 hectares ; 

(3) Settlement lands granted to previous owmers under an agrarian law ; 

(4) The lands belonging to churches, parcels of 50 hectares for each parish 
to supply the needs of persons’ employed in the church ; 

(5) Site>s for buildings in the market towns ; 

(6) Lands vSoM pri or to 15 October 1919 on the basis of preliminary agreements, 
the effective transfer of which to the name of the purchaser had not yet taken place ; 

(7) All industrial undertakings subject to the industrial tax with the lands 
which are necessary to them (i). 


Restrictions and Charges affecting Expropriated Lands. 

The charges on expropriated lands in favour of State institutions and of the 
autonomous administrations rtmained in force, while charges in favour of the noble 
institutions, of the churches and of private individuals were abolished. Servitudes 
were also abolished where they prevented the utilisation, the division or the acqui- 
sition of lands by the vState and restrictions on sale and division and rights cf re- 
demption and entails were also abolished. 


The Utilisation of the State Reserve of Lands. 

A s w’e have already said, the principal object of the Agrarian Law was the crea- 
tion of small holdings in place of large estates. The State reserve of lands can be 
used either for settlement or the creation of small independent holdings {Siedlungs- 
stellen) or for the consolidation of existing small holdings {Anliegerstellen). The 
rented lands of the noble estates have had to remain in the hands of the old tenants, 
but it has been possible to enlarge them if they were too small or to reduce them 
if, in relation to the size of the farm, the tenants occupied too much land. 

In practice it was particularly settlement holdings that w^ere formed at first, 
because there w^ere nian^’* landless persons and many applicants who were specially 
privileged, having taken part in the War of Liberation. Bitt latterly importance 
is attached particularly to the enlargement of small holdings because in certain 
localities there are many holdings that are too small for the maintenance of a family 
if the occupier has no possibility of earning something outside his holding and w^here, 
j[n consequence, an enlargement is abolutely necessary in order to attach the small 
farmer to the land. 

In enlai-ging these small holdings the principle is followed that in each locality, 
in the commune or in the village, there ought to be holdings of sizes as different as pos- 
sible, so as mutually to balance one another. According to the possibilities of earning, 
small auxiliary holdings may be created for agricultural workers {HeimstMten) ; 


(i) up to 1 April 3:930 tlie following lands were restored : {a) lands belonging to owneis of noUe 
estates, Oi estates containing 4,004,25 hectares; (6) settlement lands granted to previous owners, 314 
estates, 11,078*77 hectares; (4 lands belonging to tbe churches, 58 estates, 3,838*40 hectares*; (d) sites 
for buildings, 6 sites, 4*55 hectares ; {e) lands sold under preliminary agreements, 1,651 estates, 32,911*10 
hectares; (/} industrial enterprises, 31 with hectares. Total, 2,131 estates, containing 

hectares. 
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if these possibilities are small, some of these small holdings must he enlarged up to 
the limit necessary for supplying the needs of a family, that is, up to the area sulR- 
cient for the maintenance of a famil}’. A subsistence holding {Ackemahnmg) is 
generally considered to be about 10 to 12 hectares of cultivable land, or a farm that 
can be cultivated with the aid of one horse. In all cases where it is possible, the work* 
ers' holdings are so enlarged as to permit the keeping of some head of stock (up to 
2 to 3 acres). In granting lands for rounding olf existing farms account is, of course, 
taken of the capacity of those who cultivate it, as well as of the position of the hold- 
ings themselves, for only such holdings can be enlarged as are situated near to lands 
belonging to the v^tate reserve of lands. 

Besides the creation of new holdings and the enlargement of existing holdings, 
it was necessary to draw upon the State reserve of lands to enlarge the large towns 
and market towns and to satisfy the requirements of the autonomous administra- 
tions, of the agricultural schools, of the experiment stations, of the co-operative so- 
cieties and of the industrials undertakings, while taking account always of individual 
needs. 

The large towns, the market towns, and the autonomous administrations of the 
communes and districts obtain lands from the State reserve of lands gratuitously, 
while individuals and corporate bodies can only obtain land by paying for it. 


Conditions regarding the Selection of Settlers. 

In selecting persons to whom land is to be supplied, it must not be overlooked 
that applicants must possess qualifications that will enable them to cultivate effic- 
iently the lands that will be assigned to them. 

In the distribution of lands preference is given in the following order : 

(a) to tenants of peasant holdings, to small farmers and to agricultural workers 
•on the expropriated lands ; 

[h) to service-men who specially distinguished themselves during the War 
of liberation ; 

(c) to service-men disabled in the War of Liberation, who have lost up to 
40 per cent, of their working capacity ; 

{d) to the families of service-men who were killed in the Wat of Liberation ,* 

\e) to persons who took part in battles during the War of Liberation. 

As we have already noted, the Minister of Agricultiire can assign lands to ar- 
tisans and fishermen outside this order, but the artisans enjoy no other privileges. 

Apart from individuals there were co-operative societies which received land, 
namely : 

{a) co-operative dairies ; 

(^») co-operative societies for the distillaticn of potato spirit ; 

(c) co-operative societies for the working of peat -bogs ; 

(d) co-operative societies for the joint use of machines ; 

(e) co-operative distributive societies. 

Amongst the persons whose livelihood depended on the expropriated lands, 
those who had been small tenants and agricultural workers obtained the right to 
have land. If the latter have lost their working capacity, they receive from the vState 
the right to a pension ; no other security^ is given to them. 

The former owners of lands in the parts of the provinces of Pskov and Peters- 
burg annexed to Estonia which were expropriated in pursuance of the agrarian re- 
form could, as we have already noted, retain $o hectares of their land, these 50 
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hectares not being expropriated. In those parts of the old provinces of Estonia and 
I^ivonia which now form part of the Republic of Estonia, the former owners could 
obtain land in accordance with the general rule (that is, a settlement holding 
not more than 50 hectares in extent), in virtue of a decision of the district administra- 
tion or, by a decivSion of the Ministry of Agriculture, as a recompense for services ren- 
dered during the war. 

The former owners may dispose of these lands, w^hich are given to them as 
hereditable property and without any restriction. 

The territory of Estonia not being large, no special rules have been fixed re- 
garding the size of settlement holdings in the different parts of the country. The 
size of new peasant holding depends rather on the quality of the lands, on their 
position and on other local conditions favouring their wwking and the marketing of 
the products. Fifty hectares of cultivable land is regarded as the maximum size 
in the whole country for a settlement holding. Generally the size of such holding 
varies between 15 and 25 hectares. 

In the different districts the average size of the peasant holdings is as follows : 


District 


New holdings 

Old holdings 

— 


hectares 

hectares 

Viru (Wierland) 


. . . 16.08 

16,68 

Jarva Qerwen) 

• • • * • • 

. . . 17.00 

* 20.21 

Harju (Harrien) 


. . . 20.54 

23.86 

lyaane (Wieck) 


, . . , 20.76 

26.54 

Saare (Oesel) 


... 17.36 

25-74 

Parnu (Pernau) 


... 17.39 , 

29.08 

Viljandi (Fellin) 


. . . . 15.19 

20.64 

Tartu (Dorpat) 


, . . . 14.13 

16.23 

Valga (Walk) 


. . . . 13.70 

25.63 

Voru (Werro) 


, . . . 12.16 

20.23 

Petseri (Petschur) . * . * 



. . . . 12.75 

12.75 

For the whole country . , 


. . . . 16.4X 

21.68 


The expenses incurred in carrying out the new land organisation are char ^4 
to the national budget. In like manner the new settlers received financial 
from the State for the equipment of their holdings until 1929, in which year a; ■; 
tlement fund was established. . ' ' ' , . 

The expenses hitherto incurred on account of the agrerian reforpi ere.'i|®:eet!'!Caj|, . 
in Table I (page 132). ' 
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Table I. — Expenses Incurred in Cuftying out the Agyuficin Reform in the Years 

1918 to 1930. 



General 

Expenses incurred 
to cover engage- 
ments undertaken 
(payments m re- 
spect of expropna- 

I,oans (loans for 
building granted 
to settlers, loans 
for the purchase 
of stock, loans for 

Advantages con- 
ferred on the set- 
tlers (Difference 
between the mar- 

Total 

Years 

administration 

expenses 

ted lauds, mort- 
gage debt, repay- 
ment of rents, 
compensation for 
lands expropriat- 
ed, etc.) 

assistance during , fcet prices of build- 
the years when i -ing materials and 
dwelling-houses in the prices at which 
the countiy are i they were sold to 
being construct- 1 settlers) 

ed). j 

191S 

46.60 



_ 

46.60 

1919 

14,953.55 

— 

— 

— 

14,953.65 

1920 

157,127.95 

— 

— . 


157,127.95 

1921 

X922 

496.635.57 

— , 


91,400.65 

588,036.22 

571,189.81 

— 1 

787,055 — 

870,310.66 

2,228,655.47 

1923 

684,487.36 

13,125.97 

2,285,440 — 
2,150,000 — 

923,074.13 

3,900,127.46 

1924 

738,982.21 

9,217.21 ! 

1,183,680.31 

892,368.63 

4,081,779.73 

1925 1 

756,657.44 

170,521.16 ! 

1,450,000 — 

3,209,547.22 

1926 (first three 






months) .... 

182,925.07 

26,816.44 ^ 

374,790 — 

614,112.42 

1,198,643.03 

1926-27 

i 829,989.75 

217,771,01 

2,400,000 — 

1,190,334.68 

4,637,896.44 

1927-28 

973,059.82 

271,975.09 , 

3,230,000 — 

1,416,385.58 

5,890,420.49 

X928-29 

990,096.13 

468,714.91 ; 

2,150,000 — 

985,699— 

4,594,410.04 

1929-30 

1,482,683.69 

— 

100,000 — 

983,074.18 

2,565,757.87 

Valuation of for- 
ests of settlers 
hy forest officials 





up to 1930 • • * 

112,228 — 

• . 

j 


112,228— 

Total , . . 1 

1 

7,991,062.95 

1,178,141.78 

14,927,285 — 

9,149,040.24 

33,245,520.97 


In addition, during the year 1939-30 were spent out of the Settlement Fuad : to cover the exjjenses of engage- 
ments undertaken, 626,636.31 crowns,* la settlement loans 3, a67, 562.28 crowns, and in administration expenses, 
2,900,362.48 crowns. 


The Payment of Compensation to the Former Owner and the Sale Price 
of Lands belonging to the State Reserve of Lands. 

The compensation for expropriated lands is paid to the former owners by the 
State in accordance with the productive capacity of the land. The unit of produc- 
tive capacity is the rouble of net return {Reinertragsrtthel), which dates from the 
Russian domination. The State pays 7.5 Estonian crowns for the land of which the 
productive capacity is expressed by one rouble of net return. The former owners 
receive the compensation in the form of bonds guaranteed by the whole resources of 
the State. The bonds are paid off by the State in the course of 55 years and bear 
interest at the rate of 2.66 per cent. The buildings and undertakings serving agri- 
cultural purposes regarded as belonging to the land, as well as the live and dead stock, 
were expropriated at the same time as the land. 

For the buildings regarded as belonging to the land no special compensation 
was paid. For the live stock compensation was paid on the basis of the market pri- 
ces during the year 19x4, whilst for the dead stock and plant set up on the farm the 
compensation was paid on the basis of the price at which they had been purchased, 
less a certain percentage for deterioration. Compensation for the stock was paid 
in cash. 

When land was sold for purposes of settlement the price was also calculated ac- 
cording to the productive capacity expressed in roubles of net return. The price of 
the land of which the productive capacity is one rouble of net return is ii Estonian 
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crowns or, in the islands, 9 Estonian crowns, which is equivalent to a price of about 
60 crowns for a hectare of cultivable land of average quality. 

This price is paid by the purchasers over a period of 55 years for agricultural 
holdings and of 36 years for non-agricultural holdings (lands serving for commercial 
or industrial enterprises, etc.). The debt is secured by a first mortgage on the pro- 
perty. 

The Right to Place Charges on the Neio Holdings, 

To make it possible for persons who have received land to acquire stock and to 
set up the necessary plant, the vState sells them stock on credit or grants loans to 
enable them to purchase it. The maximum limit for the purchase of stock was 500 
Estonian crowns. For the construction of buildings, material from the State for- 
ests was supplied at fixed prices, for which payment could also be made by instal- 
ments. In addition to building material, loans were granted up to 60 per cent, 
of the value of the buildings, if they w^ere made of wood, and up to 80 per cent, if 
made of fire-resisting materials. 

For works of land improvement loans cotild be obtained up to 75 per cent, of 
the proposed works. All the above-mentioned debts on a holding are fused into a 
single mortgage debt charged on the property and amortisable in 36 years, interest 
of 2 j)ercent. being paid on the debt and of % per cent, for the management ex- 
penses. 

If payments is not made punctually, the sums due are recovered in accordance 
with the i)rocedure laid down for the collection of the public taxes. 

In addition to the above-mentioned charges, the owner of the property has the 
unlimited right to charge it with other mortgages in the manner prescribed by the 
civil laws and also to offer the property as a pledge for other loans. Additional mort- 
gages on lands on which there are public mortgages can only be created with the 
consent of the Agricultural Bank of Estonia whose duty it is to see that the loans 
made by the State are repaid. 

Consolidation of Holdings, 

The boundaries of the small holdings created on the lands which had become 
the property of the State were made at the same time as the creation of new holdings 
when the agrarian reform w^as put into execution. But in Estonia a great part of 
the land not affected by the agrarian reform was very much split up. The phrase 
Eapitahtd or farms in rags was used to describe such holdings. This dated 
from the time when the peasant lands were detached from the noble estates or had 
been brought about through the division of land when it passed by inheritance. In 
many villages communal lands were still to be found and in the district of Trans- 
narovia and in the region of Petchori the Russian '' mir system still existed. For 
these reasons, a special Taw on the consolidation of holdings was promulgated in 
1926, in order that these lands should be consolidated. The consolidation of lands 
that had become the property of the State was carried out on the initiative of the 
public authorities, whilst consolidation carried out under the Taw can only be under- 
taken at the wish of a large number of the parties interested. Consolidation is carried 
out when it is requested by at least one-third of the interested parties cultivating 
at least one-third of the lands to be consolidated. It is carried out, in the name 
of the MinivSter of Agriculture, by the same officials who carry out the agrarian re- 
form, that is the consolidation commissions. 

The , consolidation of lands belonging to the State is carried out at the expense 
of the State. The consolidation of lands belonging to private individuals hray be 
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carried otit at the expense of the State by technicians in the service of the State or 
by private surveyors under the direction and control of a State official* To cover 
the expenses the owners of private lands are obliged to pay to the State one crown 
per hectare and tosuppty the workers necessary to carry out the works done on the 
lands. In the case of consolidation carried out by private surveyors, the owners of 
the lands obtain grants from the State Treasury up to 2 crowns per hectare of the lands 
consolidated in order to pay the surveyors. 

In the consolidation of lands an effort is made to make each holding, as far as 
possible, a single block. In distributing the land it has not been possible to take 
much account of the buildings, as these are not suitable for small farms. In the 
small farms account is taken of the buildings in so far as they are capable of being 
utilised, and in this case sites are left free in the villages for buildings for each land- 
owner. 

The new peasant holding created in carrying out the agrarian reform are form- 
ed separately and are not grouped in villages (Stretisiedlung) . In the former pro- 
vince of lyivonia the same system is found in all the old peasant holdings, whereas 
in Northern Estonia the dwelling-houses of the old peasant holdings are usuallj^ 
grouped in villages. In the parts of the old provinces of Pskov and Petersburg, 
wffiere the '' mir ” S3’'stem existed, all the dwelling-houses are grouped in villages. 

When as a result of the consolidation of lands belonging to the vState or to pri- 
vate individuals a landowner goes to establish himself on entirely new land, build- 
ing materials are supplied to him and loans are granted to him for the construction 
of new" buildings, on the same system and the same conditions as in the case of set- 
tlers. 

In order to keep intact the properties created in the carrying out of the agrarian 
reform and by consolidation their boundaries are indicated by landmarks and cor- 
responding maps are’drawm. The owners are obliged to maintain the landmarks 
in a good state of preservation. 

The Right of Ownership in the New Holdings, 

Eands detached fom the State reserve of lands are either sold outright as hered- 
it able property or let on a hereditable lease against the payment of an annual rent. 

Both the owner and the leaseholder can sell their rights in the land, or give them 
away, or bequeath them, either wholly or partially. For the sale of lands mortgaged 
as security for the repayment of a loan granted by the State or of debts contracted 
at the time of purchase, the consent of the National Bank of Estonia is necessary. 

No one can obtain in ownership or in emphyteusis more than 50 hectares of 
cultivable lands from the State reserve of lands, whether by purchase, by gift or by 
inheritance. If more than 50 hectares of land come into the hands of one person, 
whether in emphyteusis or by a transfer of the ownership, he must dispose of the 
ownership or the leasehold of that part of the land which exceeds the limit. If this 
is not done voluntarily, the court enforces the sale. 

Beyond these restrictions regarding the maximum size of holding formed out 
of State lands there are no restrictions in regard to new peasant holdings. 

Restrictions on the Rights of Ownership in Old Peasant Holdings 
and Right of Inheritance, 

The restrictions laid down in the Taws of 1859 and i860 on peasant lands, whereby 
in the northern part of Estonia (in part of the old province of Eivotiia} a holding 
newly formed could not be less than 10 thalers (about 15 hectares) in area, are still 
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in force. In Northern Estonia a new holding may be subdivided if it contains 3.3 
hectares of arable land with a corresponding amount of meadow and pasture land. 
It is intended to amend this provision in accordance with the requirements of the 
present time and to extend to all agricultural holdings, including holdings formed on 
State lands, the restrictions on subdivisicn, in order to prevent that the land of 
the country^ should be too much split up. 

The right of inheritance of land is regulated by the general civil code, except 
in so far as it is subject to the re.strictions laid down regarding the maximum area 
of peasant holdings and in regard to the distribution amongst the heiis of lands pre- 
viously acquired. 

In practice, both forms of inheritance usual in Western Europe are found in 
Estonia, that is, division amongst the heirs and succession without division {Aner- 
hung), this latter being found particularly in Southern Estonia in the richer regions, 
whilst division amongst the heirs is usual in the more easterty regions. 

(To he contimied). 


CO-OPERATION 


Stages in the Devolopment of Agricultural Go-operation in Argentina, 


I, — The THRjsiE PERIODS OF Argentine co-operative eegisi^ation., 

In the history of the co-operative movement in Argentina three periods of 
co-operative legislation may be divstinguished, 

The first period is from 1884, the year in which the first co-operative society 
was formed, to 1906. In this period co-operation existed precariously under the 
regixne of the ordinary commercial law ; it was recognised by the Commercial Code, 
but received no encouragement of any sort from the National Government nor the 
Provincial Governments, being regarded as a voluntary initiative of private in; 
dividuals. 

The second period begins in 1906, in which year some provinces began to issue 
administrative and fiscal legislation in favour of the development of co-operation, 
and endvS in 1926, when the National legislature passed a special law in favour of 
co-operative societies in general and of agricultural co-operative societies in particular. 
Henceforth co-operative legislation develops in Argentina as a separate branch of 
law distinct from the Commercial Code. 

The third and present period is characterized by the development of National 
and provincial legislation in favour of various kinds of co-operative society, the laws 
passed being essentially public laws, and from the economic point of view, showing 
marked preference for the co-operative organization of the producers for the collec- 
tive sale of their products. 

We will briefly illustrate these thtee peiicds; 

First Pmiod, ~ From 1884 to 1906 the development of the co-operative move- 
ment was so slow as to make it seem doubtful if it were capable olany .great 
development, . 
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The central and provincial governments thought they were sufficiently encourag- 
ing and safeguarding the development of urban and rural co-operation by recognis- 
ing co-operative societies in the Commercial Code. In this they were following 
the example of the majority’ of the European countries, which did not feel the need 
of special legislation. 

The first Commercial Code was that of 1859, promulgated by the Province of 
Buenos Aires ; in 1862 it was declared bv Congress to be a national code. It was 
replaced in 1889 by the new Commercial Code, which is still in force. 

According to Article 392 of this Code, co-operative societies had to adopt, for 
their legal constitution, one or other of the forms of company admitted by the Code. 
To the name of the society, however, had to be added the w’ords “ co-operative so- 
ciety, limited ” or unlimited ’’ according to the form of society adopted. 

By Article 394 it was laid down that '' the shares shall alw^ays be held name 
and each member shall have only one vote, however many shares he may possess 

It may be noted that amongst the forms of commercial company contemplated 
by the Code of i8Sg which the co-operative societies might have adopted there was 
(besides the company with unlimited liability, the company containing members 
wuth unlimited liability and members with limited liability and the limited liability" 
company) the capital and industry company composed of members who contributed 
goods and capital and of working members who contributed their technical and 
industrial capacity ; this form would have been preferable for certain kinds of co- 
operative society. 

However the fact is that, under the regime of the ordinary commercial law, 
the Argentine agricultural co-operative societies could not of themselves, imaided 
by the State, overcome the great and numerous difficulties of the movement initiated 
by them in 1884. 

In 1914, when the International Institute of Agriculture published the second 
volume of “ Monographs on Co-operation in Various Countries containing a study 
of the agricultural co-operative movement in Argentina, it seemed that the move- 
ment was still in its initial stage and that it was uncertain whether it would de- 
velop, owing to the unfavourable rural conditions and to the slowness with which 
the idea of co-operation was taking root in the country. 

Argentine writers themselves noted that rural conditions, except in the so-called 
grain-growing region, which comprises the provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, 
Gordoba and Entre Rios, were by no means propitious and, in part, definitel^’^ un- 
favourable to the development of co-operation, as the agricultural population, being 
scattered, of heterogeneous origin, unstable, dominated by the individualistic spirit 
of the large landowners and of the immigrant settlers, and spread over a vast terri- 
tory, with inadequate means of communication and of transport, had need of con- 
siderable capital for the exploitation and colonisation of the large estates. On the 
other hand this population was also needful of quick returns in order to furnish the 
capital required rather than desirous of making a methodical and constant effort 
to organise themselves with a view to increasing production and reducing costs, and 
therefore could not feel sufficiently and generally the need of institutions based on 
mutual confidence and of stable relations of rural economy and of agricultural law. 

This situation must be borne in mind in considering the first statistics of agri-^ 
cultural co-operative societies, collected by the Ministry of Agriculture in 1912-13, 

There existed at that time 34 agricultural co-operative societies, comprising 
22 which combined various objects (consumption, purchase, credit, colonization, ir- 
rigation, stockbreeding, etc.) ; 8 societies for mutual insurance against hail ; 1 society 
for instirance against fire, and 3 societies for collective irrigation. 
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The 22 mixed societies had a membership of only 5,494, and an effective capital 
(paid-up capital and reserves) of only 844,230 pesos^. 

The inadequacy of this organisation was apparent and was fully recognized by 
everyone. 

In the Provinces of Buenos Aires and of Entre Rios a co-operative movement 
had already arisen primarily directed towards obtaining from the central and pro- 
vincial legislatures a decisive intervention which would supplement the specific 
action of the Section of Agricultural Mutual Insurance and Co-operation founded 
b}^ the Ministry of Agriculture. 

A meeting of co-operators, held in June 1913, at Lucas Gonzales, on the initia- 
tive of the Regional Agricultural Society of Entre Rios, had in fact requested the 
Argentine Congress to pass a special law in favour of co-operative organisations. 
Three bills had already been introduced, but had failed to pass : one brought in 
by Senator Uriburu in 1905 ; one by Senor Lobes, then Minister of Agriculture, in 
1911, and one b}’- Saior Mujica, when Minister of Agriculture, in 1912. 

The co-operators, at that time, complained also of the want of a system of direct 
agricultural credit, either for the provision of working capital or for improvements, 
which should be accessible to the small occup3dng owners and to the share-tenants, 
who were then compelled both in regard to sales and to loans to submit to the 
usurious speculation of middlemen. This situation rendered difiicult the develop- 
ment of small occupying ownership, an institution which was still wanting but was 
recognized as necessary to the consolidation of the rural economy of the country 
and to the progress of co-operation amongst the producers. 

Second Period, — What could not then be obtained from the central legislature, 
for want of a favourable public opinion was obtained here and there, hesitatingly, 
almost by way of propaganda, by the co-operators from various provincial legislatures. 

In 1906 a law of the Province of Buenos Aires granted exemption from the tax 
on capital to co-operative societies having a capital of 1,000 to 7,000 pesos. The 
declared object of this law W’as to facilitate, as was done in some European coun- 
tries and in the United States, the formation of co-operative societies, particularly 
societies for consumption, production and credit. 

In 1915 the same Province granted special fiscal privileges to co-operative dai- 
ries. In 1913 the Province of Cordoba voted a law in favour of the Co-operative 
Society of Rio Cuarto, foimed with the aid of the State. By a decree of the Prov- 
ince of Entre Rios, issued in 1919, privileges were granted to a poultry keeping 
society. 

The Province of Mendoza, wishing to promote the formation of vine-growers' 
co-operative societies, issued a law in 1919 compelling sellers of grapes and wine to 
belong to a vine-growing and wine-making co-operative society to obtain exemption 
from the licence tax on wine produced in the province. 

These provincial legislative provisions, combined with the political movement 
in favour of co-operation initiated by Uriburu in 1905 and Lahitte in 1917 and the 
movement brought about by some 12 bills introduced between 1905 and 1919 into 
the National Parliament and some provincial legislatures in favour of genuine co- 
operative societies axid with a view to defending their special character, served to 
form a public opinion favourable to co-operation and to prepare the advent of the 
third and present period, characterised by the direct and decisive intervention of 
the State. 

, , But this result was also largely brought about by the steadily growing necessity, 
of organising the producers, and the gradual progress of the conception of co-opera- 
tive and agricultural law, national and provincial, arising out of the constant strug- 
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gle for the shaping of agricultural law and the defence of the interests of the agri- 
cultural classes between the Sociedad Ruml and Fedevacion Agmria Argentina. 

The Sociedad Rural is the organisation of the large landow'^ners. It has about 
8,000 members, owners and stockbreeders, who represent about 80 per cent, of the 
cultivated land. In opposition to this powerful society the Federacion Agraria 
Argentina was formed in 1912 ; it is composed of the real landworkers, and in 18 
3"ears of existence it has acquired a membership of more than 30,000, distributed 
amongst mutual associations, largely- S3'ndical and co-operative in character. 

One-eighth of the cultivators, heads of families, for the most part tenant- 
farmers spread over 12 provinces, are members of the federation, w^hich represents 
one-third of the area sown to wheat in the cotmtr3^ 

It controls 58 “ federated co-operative societies '' and carries on mutual insur- 
ance against hail, fire and accidents during employment. Its total business is more 
than 12 million pesos a year. Its policy is directed towards favouring credit for 
colonization and ordinary agricultural credit and organising depots and warehouses 
for the storing and transport of the crops under the control of its federations. It 
aims at entering into relations with European federations wdth a view^ to an import 
and export trade without intermediaries. 

The various struggles initiated by this powerful federation, that is, the struggle 
for its land programmes, for agricultural law, for credit for the formation of small 
occup3dng ownership accompanied by co-operation, for the appointment on co-oper- 
ative lines of agricultural experts, for linking co-operativety the country and 
the town, for the exemption from land tax of lands on which collective agree- 
ments have been stipulated by the owners without intermediaries ; and the struggles 
for the solution of other problems by collective methods, have always proved 
fruitful for the progress of legislation relating to rural and agricultural co-operation 
and to credit. They have served to bring to a head, during the past 20 years, the 
primary and most important question of a co-operative regime distinct from that 
of the commercial companies. 

The information and observations set out above may serve as a commentary 
on the statistics of agricultural co-operation during the second period, that iwS, 
between 1906 and 1926, since, without them, it would not be possible completety 
to understand the very remarkable increase in the number and strength of the co- 
operative societies, since the obstacles which during the first period made the future 
of co-operation in Argentina seem so doubtfxil had not been removed. 

For these intermediate statistics we refer the reader to the oflBlcial tables contain- 
ed in the report by Dr. Domingo Bor 4 a in 1923 (i). 

From these tables it will here suffice to note that the agricultural co-operative 
societies, which in 19x3-13 numbered only 34, of which 22 were of the mixed type, 
in 1920-2X numbered 173, including 124 mixed societies, X 2 rural banks with unlim- 
ited liability of the Raiffeisen type, 13 mutual insurance associations, the remainder 
being specialized societies each having a single object. 

It was a modest result, as the author of the report pointed out, but significant 
on account of the appearance of certain of the specialized societies, the formation 
of which, in the first period, was rendered difficult by the adverse conditions. 

These societies were : three grain mills ; one society for the cultivation of fruit- 
trees ; one for poultry-breeding ; two for tobacco-growing ; one for cotton-growing ; 
and two dairy societies. 


(i) International Review of Agricultural Economics^ Eoxae, Intematiojial IwiStitute Of AgriOuitttre. 
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On the other hand it must be noted that association in ccnnecticn with arable 
farming and stockbreeding and kindred industries, which could not then develop 
on co-operative lines, developed with notable succees under the ordinary commercial 
law, many limited liability companies being formed for agriculture, stcckbreeding, 
and cold storage, as well as companies for dairying and the manufacture of milk 
products, sugar factories, companies for vine-growing and wine-making, forestry" 
companies, etc. 

The 85 mixed co-operative societies had in 1920-21 a membership of 17,935, 
with an effective capital of 5,760,160 fesos. All the societies, numbering 128, taken 
together had a membership of 32,209 and an effective capital of 9,232,380 pesos 
with profits amounting to 798,522 pesos, a figure which is in itself a notable one, but 
becomes even more appreciable if we take account of the indirect benefits to the 
members resulting from the operations of the societies and from their functions of 
regulating prices, of making trading more honest, and of reducing the number of 
dealers — benefits which were shared by the producers and consumers who had 
not become members. 

The most noteworthy progress made in the second period of the co-operative 
movement in Argentina was in the creation of various federations of co-operative so- 
cieties promoted by the Rural Economy and Statistics Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture, in collaboration with the Museo Social Argentino, which had al- 
ready organised two co-operative congresses for the purpose. 

The Rural Economy and Statistics Bianch had, and still has, as its outstanding 
• function, to promote and encourage every kind of agricultural co-operative society 
and agricultural mutual insurance society ; to give instructions and advice ; to supply 
model rules ; to give lectures and hold meetings for the formation of new societies ; to 
follow the co-operative movement and the mutual insurance movement throughout 
the world ; and, lastly, to co-ordinate the action of the central and provincial 
governments in order to give a precise direction to the movement to the benefit 
of the national economy. 

Hence the desirability, or economic and legal necessity of organising co-oper- 
ation on federal lines, while leaving the separate federated societies independent and 
self-governing. The only exception to this rule is that of the Argentine Agricul- 
tural Federation of Rosario (Santa F4), the societievS affiliated to which must follow 
the instructions of the central body, even in matters of administration and 
management. 

To understand the statistics and the real significance of the movement in the 
second period account must accordingly be taken of the working of the four regional 
federations — those of Rosario, Buenos Aires, Entre Rios, and Bahia Blanca — be- 
sides that of the Federation of Rural Banks. 

As early as 3:923 Dr. Borea envisaged the formation of a general confederation 
of these regional federations, which, according to resolutions paskd by the co-oper- 
ative congresses, should one day enter into relations with the corresponding Euro- 
pean confederations, to organise the international exchange of agricultural produce 
without the need of intermediaries. 

Third Period. The third period of the Argentine co-operative movement 
begins with the Law of 20 December 1926, No. 11,388, which governs the prei^itt 
development of the various kinds of co-operative imdertafcings, old and new. ; V 

Ade<juately to illustrate this law and to estimate its influence we must give ^ 
short account of its origin, and comment briefly upon it. The law is the?* mMt 
of 20 jrtats of efforts, resolutions, studies Of- comparative legislation^ and careful 
drafting. 
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II. — The first Argentine co-operative congress. 

To illustrate the present legislative basis of co-operation in Argentina and to 
throw light on its special characteristics, as they affect the rural economy of the 
country, and on the relation between agricultural and co-operative legislation, we 
must note the resolutions of the First Argentine Co-operative Congress, held in 
Buenos Aires in igig under the auspices of the Mitseo Social Avgentino the fruitful 
intervention of which was prepared and assisted by the Section of Mutual Insurance 
and Co-operation of the Rural Economy and Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

This Congress concentrated its attention on legislative reform, and prevSented 
to the Government the draft of a general law’ on agricultural co-operative societies ; 
thus the existing law’^ finds its best and most authoritative commentar}" in the 
reports of the congress. 

In order to illustrate more particularly the legal and economic conception of 
co-operation embodied in the law, we here give a summary of some of the resolutions 
which w^ere carried into effect and foreshadowed the coming development of agri- 
cultural co-operation in Argentina. 

Considering that it was indispensable and urgently necessai}^ that there should 
be a special body of law relating to co-operative undertakings, in place of the Com- 
mercial Code, which was absolutely inadequate in this respect ; affirming the neces- 
sity of embod>dng in a general law the special characteristics of co-operative so- 
cieties, and defining the object of legislative intervention to be that of facilitatign 
the legal constitution and normal working of the various kinds of society necessary for 
the development of the national economy, laying down special rules for the different 
kinds and above all for agricultural co-operative societies, the congress proposed : 

1. General principles concerning the contents of the rules of co-operative 
societies, of whatever kind they might be. 

2. General principles for societies with limited liability. 

3. General principles for societies with unlimited liability. 

4. A special law on the characteristics and distinctive objects and privileges 
of agricultural co-operative societies with several objects (the so-called '' mixed " 
societies) or with a single object. 

5. Principles on which credit should be given to co-operative agricultural 
societies by the National Bank or by the Mortgage Bank. 

6. Special principles regarding the characteristics and the protection of 
co-operative societies for consumption, credit and insurance. 

7. A general programme of propaganda in favour of co-operation, to be en- 
trusted to a permanent committee of nine members, with the president of the Museo 
Social Argentino as chairman. 

S. The draft of a law on vocational unions. 

Regarding the economic and legal principle out of which the co-operative 
movement arises, the congress expressed the wish that if possible, in co-operative 
societies which were exclusively for consumption no interest should be paid on the 
capital, that the central and provincial legislatures should follow the principle of 
allowing the most ample liberty to all the effective energies of the nation to pro- 
mote, organise and maintain allfofms of co-operation, from distributive societies 
to building societies, in order to realise their moral and economic aims, including 
the national and international exchange of products, and the teaching qi the prin- 
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ciples of mutual insurance, of co-operation, of thrift in the schools and throughout 
the country by means of co-operative libraries. 

With regard to agricultural co-operation, the congress, asserting that co-ope- 
rative societies for consumption, credit and insurance and their various economic 
and legal forms are indispensable for the progress and well-being of the farmers and 
should be combined in central co-operative societies in order to procure greater ser- 
vices and wider benefits, urged ; 

1. That agricultural co-operative societies should abandon the old forms by 
which they were confused with limited liability companies. 

2. That the central and provincial governments should directly promote, by 
loans in money or in kind, the organisation of the largest possible number of co-oper- 
ative institutions for production and insurance, for grain warehouses, for dairying 
and other industries for the manipulation of agricultural produce, and should e.stab- 
lish inspectorates to organise, to group and to protect the various kinds of co-operat- 
ive societies and their federations. 

It may be recalled that the special resolution urging the intervention of the 
legislatures and the governments with a view to propaganda and protection, dates 
back to a Presidential Message of 1911 to the Argentine Congress. In this message 
it was said that “in new countries like Argentina, where the population is scattered 
and is principally compo.sed of elements supplied by immigration, the legislative 
and administrative problem of agricultural co-operation and agricultural credit 
takes a different form from that which it takes in European countries, since in the 
new countries there are too few localities in which the farmers can of their own ini- 
tiative form co-operative societies, supply them with capital and give them stab- 
ility. Hence the necessity of promoting their formation, beginning by establishing 
a central organisation w'hich, through its branches, can help to form the various 
kinds of co-operative societies required. ” . 

On this programme was based the proposal put forward in 1911 by »Senor hobos, 
then Minister of Agriculture, to form a national Agricultural Bank, with a contribution 
of the State towards the initial capital for the purpose of organising colonists and 
producers. 

In other subsequent proposals it had been recognised that in Argentina the 
intervention of the legislature and of the government in favour of co-operation was 
necessary, but as we have already noted, they did not get beyond the stage of mere 
proposals for reform. 

From 1911, to 1919, the wish was repeatedly expressed and illustrated by the 
advocates of rural co-operation that this reform should be carried out. In partic- 
ular the doctrine of the Argentine students of co-operative law was based on the 
following thesis : 

The problem of legislation on the subject of co-operation must be formulated 
and solved solely from the point of view of the actual conditions and of the exist- 
ing rdgime (economic, political, social and financial) of each country, and particularly 
in relation to its special agricultural conditions. Hence the necessity of distinguish- 
ing tlK fundamental and general principles from the principles derived from con- 
ditions in the place of application, and of seeing how national experience has formed 
the principles of policy in relation to co-operation and co-operative law, adapting 
them to the special conditions of the country and to practical requirements. 

It certainly cannot be denied that the objects of agricultural co-operation and ’ 
the forms it can take are different in countries predominantly indtistrial from what ' 
they are in courxtries predominantly agricultural. ' ' - , 

The principles of mutual insurance and collective liability are readily accepted' 
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morally and economically, in densely populated countries, but not in heterogeneous 
populations. It is for this reason that mixed co-operation having various aims 
has seemed in Argentina to be the form of co-operation best adapted to the complex 
purpose of the moral and economic improvement of the rural population. 

Institutions based on the unlimited joint and several liability of the members 
are excellent in theory but cannot be formed in face of differences of race, low den- 
sity of rural population, and technical and economic methods of farming which are 
extensive and hazardous. In such conditions what is necessary in the first instance 
is above all co-operative societies with limited liability formed stockbreeders 
with accessory agricultural objects to free the producers of meat from the dealers 
in the fairs and urban markets and also other co-operative organisations for produc- 
tion and sale. 

In conclusion, the general principles laid down by students of co-operative 
law and by co-operative congresses are as follows : 

1. The principal object of co-operative societies is to abolish speculative profit, 
but not capital, the profits being distributed to those who have contributed towards 
making them and a mere remuneration being assured to the capital. 

2. In true co-operative societies each member must have one vote, whatever 
may be the capital contribution on which he will receive interest. 

Such is the historic background which must be kept in view in estimating the 
importance of the great legislative reform of 1926, the fruit of long studies of com- 
parative legislation and of careful drafting. 

The most recent development of co-operation in Argentina, rendered possible 
by the efficacy of the reform of 1926, may be seen from the following information 
and statistics, published by the Boletin mensual of the Rural Economy and Statis- 
tics Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture, and reproduced with comments by the 
Boletin del Museo Social Argentina of January-March 1931, In the commercial y^ar 
1928-29 the rural co-operative societies already numbered 180. Of these 143 were 
actually working. They contained 25,098 members, of vvhich 16,588 were membeys 
of mixed co-operative societies and 6,577 of rural insurance societies w hile the remain- 
der belonged to agricultural co-operative societies of other t^pes. 

The capital of these societies was 6,666,604 pesos, of which 4,432,202 belonged 
to mixed societies. The total business done amounted to 67,648,161 pesos includ- 
ing business to the amount of 64,503,109 pesos done by the mixed societies. 

Amongst the specialised societies mention may be made of three soieties for the 
sale of fruit and vegetables and 33 co-operative tamheros for sheltering livestock. 

The Bulletin above cited remarks that the actual volume of co-operative busi- 
ness is larger tlxan is indicated by the figures quoted, as there are societies which 
failed to furnish returns in time for inclusion in the statistics. 

Many of the Argentine co-operative societies are affiliated to one of two large 
organisations. One is the Federacion Agraria Argentina, which embraces 20 socie- 
ties with about 2,000 members ; the other, the Asociacidn de las Cooperativas Argen-* 
Unas, to which are affiliated 57 societies, with about 9,000 members and a total 
capital of 2,133,924 pesos. 


III. — The present eboai, basis. 

The fundamental law of 20 December 1926, No. 11,388, occupies in compar- 
ative co-operative legislation an exceptionally important position on account of 
its characteristic structure. 
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The Argentine legislators believe that they have solved the old question of 
the characteristic principle of co-operation, the existence of which is doubted by 
many European econoixiists and jusrists. Instead of fixing upon a single principle, 
such as mutuality, or sharing of profits, or variability of the capital, or prohibition 
to issue bonds, or any other special distinctive characteristics, held to he paramount 
in other legislation, they have above all established the legislative independence of 
co-operation, declaring that ** coperatlve societies are regulated by the provisions of 
the present law and only those societies may be called co-operative w'hich, besides 
bearing the name, possess all the 22 characteristics, or positive and negative requisites 
specifically enumerated in Article 2, " So that besides bearing the name of co-oper- 
ative society, a co-operative society must combine in itself all these 22 characteris- 
tics, legal and economic at the same time, which distinguish the Argentine co- 
operative society from companies regulated by the Commercial Code. 

This legislative and scientific innovation being little known up to the present, 
i t i s worth while to reproduce the list of caracteristi cs : 

1. The name of the co-operative society shall be accompanied by the word 
“ Limited 

2. No limit shall be fixed by the rules to the number of members, nor to the 
number of shares, nor to the amount of the capital, nor to the duration of the society, 

3. The shares shall be held by name and shall be indivisible and transferable 
only with the consent of the committee of management of the societies in accord- 
ance with conditions laid down by the rules, and all the shares, once they have been 
fully paid up, shall be of the same value. 

4. Every meniher shall have only one vote, whatever may be the number of 
his shares. 

3, The rules shall lay down the conditions of admission, suspension, with- 
drawal and expulsion of members. The members shall have the right to withdraw 
from the society at such times as may be fixed by the rules, and in .the absence of 
any provision on this point, at the end of any business year, on giving ten days* 
notice. 

6. When the rules prescribe an entrance fee this shall not be .increased 
by way of compensation for the reserve fund accumulated. 

7. Members leaving the society, for whatever reason, shall have no individual 
claim on the reserve fund. 

8. In the event of the liquidation of the society, the reserve fund shall be 
handed to the National or Provincial Treasury, according to the place in which the 
head olfice is situated, to-be utilized for the economic education of the people. 

9. No advantages or privileges of any kind shall he conferred on the promot- 
ers, founders or managers, nor shall preference be given to any capital* 

10. No remuneration, by way of fee or commission, nor in any other form, 
shall be given to those who introduce new members or find purchasers for shares. 

11. Societies shall not inclitde amongst their objects, either principalorac- 

cessory, propaganda in favour of political or religious ideas, nor of nationalities nor 
of particular regions ; nor shall they impose, as a condition of being admitted, any 
pledge on members binding them to religious organisations, political parties,"^ or 
national or regional groups, r, 

13. Credit shall not be allowed on articles purchased for eomumpliqn. , ; 

14. The committee of management, without expelling the memtei^ir rnay at' 

any time order those members who hold the largest number of ^res to 
capital., ■ ' If all members have an equal number of shares the withdrawal# capital';' 
shall be made proportionately. , ' 
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15. When the societies make cash loans to members, the^^ shall not take, by 
way of premium or under any other denomination, any sum which would reduce 
the actual amount lent below the nominal amount of the loan, excei:>t a discount 
in lieu of the payment of interest, if it is so agreed. And the interest on loans shall 
not exceed i per cent, above the rate actually charged by official banks in similar 
operations ; nor shall it be increased during the period of the loan. Loans may 
be paid off by the borrower at an^^ moment, without any interest charge, 

16. Out of the profits realised and available interest at a rate not inot'e than 
one per cent, above the interest allowed by the National Bank in giving discounts 
may be paid on the capital employed in operations other than credit. 

17. Of the profits realised and available at the end of each commercial year, 
at least 5 per cent, shall be allocated to the reserve fund, and 90 per cent, shall 
be distributed amongst the members as follows : (a) in co-operative distributive 
societies, or distributive sections of co-operative societies, in proportion to the 
actual purchases of each number ; (b) in co-operative productive societies in prcjpor- 
tion to the labour done by each ; (c) in co-operative societies, or sections of co-op- 
erative societies, for the purchase of requisites, for labour cr for the transformation 
and sale of products, in proportion to the amount of the business done by each mem- 
ber with the society ; (d) in co-operative credit societies, cr credit sections of co-op- 
erative societies, in proportion to the capital. 

18. The balance-sheets and reports of the Committee of Management shall 
be prepared annually and submitted annually to the general meeting, which shall 
be held within the three months following the close of the business year. 

19. General meetings shall be convened with at least eight days' notice, 
given in such form as each society shall lay down in its rules, and shall be held, 
whatever number of members may be present, an hour after the time fixed in the 
notice convening them unless previously half the number of members plus one 
have asvsembled. 

20. The rules may prohibit voting by proxy or may authorise it. If they 
authorise it, proxies can only be held b3^ a member and no member shall hold more 
than two proxies. 

21. When the number of members exceeds 10,000 the general meeting shall 
take the form of a meeting of delegates elected at electoral meetings of sections or 
of districts in accordance with methods laid dow'n by the rules. The same proced- 
ure may be adopted for the representation of members who reside in localities far 
from the place where the general meeting is held. 

22. For the auditing of the society’s accounts the general meeting vshall elect 
an auditor and a substitute auditor. It may also elect for the supervision of the 
working of the society a council of inspection containing twice as many members 
as the Committee of Management and auxiliary to it. 

Having laid down these requisites and characteristics, the law regulates amalga- 
mations, federations, extension of objects, the methods of formation, recognition 
and authorization, the capacity of women and minors, the application of the new 
principles to previously existing societies and penalties for the use of the word 
"'co-operative” by societies irregularly constituted. 

Amongst the other provisions, the most important, because it implies the entr>^ 
of co-operative law into the domain of public law, is Article 10, which lays down 
that "the Minister of Agriculture shall exercise public supervision over the co-op- 
erative societies, shall revise and certify the balance sheets submitted by them, and 
shall establish a service of information for the benefit of the co-operative movement 
of the Republic 
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Article 12 is also important. It lays down that the law shall be considered 
as being incorporated, as a special chapter, in the Commercial Code, and that Articles 
392 to 394 of the Code and any other article inconsistent with the law shall be re- 
pealed, while the provisions relating to limited liability companies, in so far as they 
are not inconsistent with the law^, shall remain applicable, as subsidiary to the 
law. 

The Argentine co-operative law, while inserted in the Commercial Code, has thus 
become a branch of public commercial law on account of its special characteristics,, 
of its independent ];)rinciples and of the decisive intervention of the Government,, 
more than merely to aid and to safeguard them, to which co-operative institutions 
are subjected. 

A proof of this may be found in the fact that the Rural Economy and Statistics 
Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture distributes model rules for co-operative so- 
cieties, in which is inserted the general provision that the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Management is authorised (in apptying for the inscription of the society in 
the Inspection and Encouragement Register of Co-operative Societies kept by the 
Ministry of Agriculture) to accept the modifications of form in the rules which the 
authorities may deem necessary 

The MinivSlry of Agriculture also distributes mcdel rules for federations of 
co-operative societies in W'hich the same authorisation is given in connection with 
obtaining incorporation at the hands of the provincial government of the territory 
in which the federation is formed. 

Eastl}?* it must again he noted that the legal position of the co-operative societies 
is further affected by supplementary provisions in their favour, especially in regard 
to taxation, freely voted by the provincial legislatures. Amongst these may be 
mentioned the Taw of 4 July 1922 on exemption from taxation in favour of the 
co-operative societies of the province of Buenos Aires, supplemented by the Decree 
of 2 August 1922 containing regulations for the application of the law, by the Decree 
of 28 July 1927 on the inspection of co-operative societies, and by the Decree of 
20 January 1929 which contains provincial regulations for the application of the 
National Daw of 20 December 1926 ; the Decree of 27 September 1927 of the province 
of Santa Ed ; the Daw on stamp duty and the Decrees of 16 August 1927 and 14 
November of the same year of the province of Cordoba in favour of co-operative devel- 
opment, the Daw on exemption from taxation of 3 November 1919 of the province 
of Entre Rios ; and other similar provisions issued by other provinces, mostly in 
the year 1928, Even some municipalities confer fiscal privileges on co-operative so- 
cieties. 

This legislation is completed by provisions regarding agricultural credit. 

The Decree of 2 January 1929 regulates the loans that may be granted by the 
National Bank and the Mortgage Bank to co-operative societies in accordance with 
the spirit and purpose of the Daw of 20 October 3:926, which authorized in advance 
such loans in connection with the objects of the general law on co-operation then 
about to be passed. 

To sum up, Argentina possesses a body of laws in favour of co-operation, with 
an implicit, but obvious, tendency to favour the development of rural co-operative 
societies, notably societies for prcduction and for sale, based on this principle of 
policy in regard to co-operative law : the general law on the legal status of co-ope- 
rative societies must precede and determine the regional laws conferring special 
facilitations and favours with a view to watching over, safeguarding and consolidat- 
ing the federal co-operative organisation of productive forces. 
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IV. — SPEiClAl, co-operativk instipupioks. 


Amongst the Argentine institutions which must bv, specially mentioned here on 
account of their importance are : (i) The Argentine Grain Pool, founded by the 
Association of Argentine Co-operative Societies; (2) the co-operative dairies. 


I. — The Argentine Grain PooL 

The Argentine Pool proposes to develop to the utmost extent the construction 
of elevators in all the grain-growing region, taking as model the organisation of the 
Canadian elevators. The Government intends to favour this organisation, if neces- 
SQ.XJ, by special agreements with the Canadian organisation, which has submitted 
a proposal for the construct! on of 660 elevators. 

The programme of the Association of Argentine Co-operative Societies regard- 
ing the working of the Pool includes: 

(a) the establishment of an office for direct export to the consumers' co-op- 
erative societies of the European markets, with the object of eliminating mid- 
dlemen ; 

(b) the establishment of a Bank in connection with the Pool for the purpose 
of financing the grain-growers' co-operative societies affiliated to it, as well as the 
colonisation of undeveloped arable lands to be rented to members. 

(c) the establishment of agricultural vocational and experimental schools in 
the interest of the members. 

The Association of Argentine Co-operative Societies, the Argentine Rural So- 
ciety and other organisations of producers and merchants, including the Grain Ex- 
change, are unanimous in submitting to the Ministry of Agriculture resolutions and 
proposals concerning the better solution of the problem of marketing, resistance to 
the fall in prices, the development of collective agreetnents and other methods of 
commercialising and consolidating agriculture, in defence of the general interest. 


2. — The Confederation of Co-operative Dairies, 

In 1929 the Minister of Agriculture approved the rules of the General Con- 
federation of Milk-producers' Co-operative Societies, submitted by the presidents 
and delegates of these societies. 

The Confederation has adopted for its constitution the form of a co-operative 
productive society, under the provisions of the general law of 1926 on the legal 
status of co-operative societies of which we have already written at some length. 

The principal object of t.he Confederation is to promote the formation of regional 
federations of milk-producers' societies and to combine with practical work on be- 
half of these societies a great moral effort '' ceaselessly to inculcate the spirit of 
union and the respect for ideas and for persons amongst milk-producers 

The general management is entrusted to a committee composed of six members 
elected by the General Meeting of delegates, together with an auditor and a sub- 
stitute auditor. 

The amual profits are devoted first to the payment on the shares which form the 
capital of interest at a rate not more than one per cent above that allowed by the 
National Bank in discounting. Any surplus is allocated as follows : 5 per cent. 
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to the legal reserve fund ; 3 per cent, as the General Meeting may decide on the 
proposal of the Committee, and the remainder to be returned as a bonus to the 
affiliated co-operative societies. 

The objects of this General Confederation are : 

1. Manipulation of the produce of the affiliated co-operative societies by 
transforming it into manufactured products, the necessar3?’ establishments being set 
up for the hygienic treatment of milk and its derivatives, and by storing any raw 
material supplied by the undertakings concerned. 

2. Direct sale of the products and their derivaties to the consumer, both in 
the country and abroad, the necessary establishments and organisations for the pur- 
pose being set up. 

3. Marketing of products by means of the formation of a market for wholesale 
and retail sale and the organisation of joint sales, both in the country and abroad. 

4. Co-operative credit, to be organised by obtaining facilities from the State 
and sufficient credit for the required industrial and commercial development of the 
milk-producers' co-operative societies, of the regional federations and of the con- 
federation itself, in order fiilty to carry out the plan laid down in the rules of the 
Confederation. 

5. The perfecting of the co-operative societives, by the supervision of the milk- 
producers' co-operative societies and of their regional federations, with a view to 
assuring their improvement and gradual perfecting. 

6. The perfecting of animal husbandry as applied to dairy stock and of the 
agricultural practices connected therewith. 

7. Giving security to the producer by buying or renting blocks of land cap- 
able of being divided up and sub-let or sold to members of the affiliated co-op- 
erative societies. 

8. Transport of products, action being taken with a view to improving and 
perfecting railway transport of milk and of its derivatives. 

9. Collective purchases on behalf of the members, that is, the affiliated co- 
operative societies and the regional federations, of machines, implements, feed- 
ing-stuffs, live stock, with the advantages resulting from co-operation for purchase. 

10. The perfecting of production from a hygienic point of view, evex^’' pos- 
sible action being taken to secure compulsory hygienic treatment of milk for con- 
sumption, cream, butter, etc. 

11. Development of insurance by organising and carrying out, amongst those 
who dedicate themselves to the milk industry, life insurance, insurance against 
accidents during work, fire insurance, hail insurance, etc. 

12. Establishment of official information and publicity service required for 
the precise knowledge of the markets, the organisation of experiments and the dif- 
fusion of instructions, for the use of the affiliated co-operative societies and of their 
members. 

13. Development of bonds between the producers with a view to fostering 
moral, economic and industrial solidarity amongst them, as well as to obtain the 
amicable settlement of any internal dispute that may arise in the affiliated co-op- 
erative societies or in the regional federations. 

14. Development of co-operation by action supplementary to that of the 
State with a view to forming new co-operative societies and to extending the . sup- 
plication of co-operation to the national dairy industry. 

In general, the object of the Confederation is the technical and economic defence 
of this industry, particularly with a view to the conquest of the markets in coinpe- 
tition with the great federd organisations of co-operative dairies existing in other 
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countries and, in accordance with the regolnticn of the World Dairy Congresses, 
promoted by the International Federation of Co-operative Dairies formed at Ertissels 
in 1903, to give a “universal and increasing impetus to the technical and scientific 
progress of the dairy industry. 

The Confederation is perfectly informed of the development in the countries 
agriculturally most advanced, that is, in which the organisation of the producers 
has made most progress, of sanitary and economic policy in regard lo milk 
and of the desirability" for essentially agricultural countries rich in pasturelands 
to base their rural economy on the dairy industry, to promote hygienic methods of 
production, to stimulate the consumption of dairy products, to intensify the culti- 
vation of forage plants and to encourage the increase of the dairy herds. 

To indicate the importance and the results of the work of the federal organisa- 
tion of Argentine producers, we may here give some data, taken from the statistics 
of Argentina compiled by the Ministry of Agriculture, on the development of the 
milk indUvStry. While in 1914 the prcducticn of butler was 93,070 quintals and of 
cheese 54,720 quintals and of casein 47,180 quintals, makiug a total of 194,970 
quintals, in 1927 the production of butter w'as 291,770 quintals, of cheese 161,750 
quintals and of casein 133,800 quintals making a total of 587,320 quintals. 

The production of butter reached its highest figure in 1923, when it was 409,470 
quintals ; the production of cheese w"as highest in 1920 when it w^as 247,440 quintals 
and the production of casein w^as highest in 1926, when it was 198,640 quintals. 
In 1928 the production of butter was 304,526 quintals, in 1929 it was 278,843 quin- 
tals and in 1930 it was 335,686 quintals. 

Of the total quantity of milk employed in this industry 28 per cent, was pro- 
duced in the province of Buenos Aires and 18 per cent, in that of Santa Fe. This 
serves to indicate the possible future development of the prcducticn, if w^e take 
account of the fact that there are in Argentina 27,c65,cco head of cattle, of which 
one-third is in the province of Buenos Aires and that, at the time of the census 
taken in 1920 there were 2,751,654 dairy cattle. It may be added that the yield of 
milk per cow is still much lower than in the competing countries, such as Canada, 
Australia and the United States, but that, in view^ of the progress of stockbreeding 
and the dairy industry, now being fostered, particularly by tbe Confederation, it 
seems likely that the yield per ccw will eventually reach the same level as in those 
countries. 

In fact, Argentine agricultural e^^perts have already demonstrated the econom- 
ic advantages of improving the dairy cows by selection, and of the scientific 
perfecting of the industry which is possible in places where there is siifiicient density 
of rural population and where it will be easy to increase it, as Ibe development of 
the dairy industry will help to arrest the excessive exodus frem the country lo the 
towns. 


E. Feura-Iu. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Dragoni Prof. Carlo : Economia agraria. Parte I : I fattori della produzione — 
Parte II : La coiiibina7done del fattori prodiittivi Parte III : I/'eseroizio deiritiipresa 
agricola ed i suoi risiiltati. Hoepli, Milano, 1932 -X, pp. XXVIIT+ 7 ^ 4 ^ 

[According to the author this work should form an introduction to the study of agri- 
cultural economy. In reality the scope of the book goes beyond the merely instructive 
and represents a far reaching and penetrating enquiry, following^ the most modern 
Italian and other works existing on the subject. It is characterised by^ a close ad- 
herence to actual economic reality and frequent references to the concrete situation pre- 
vailing in Italy and other countries, wdiicli considerably increase its value and interest. 
At the outset the author takes into account the fact that the economic questions relatmg 
to the utilisation of the difEerent factors of production have already been admirably 
handled in the classic Italian writers. Hence he does no more than outline these prob- 
lems, dwelling on the contrary on the .subjects which have hitherto received less atten- 
tion and in particular to the organisation of the farming enterprise and its relations to 
the market. There can be no doubt that in the present phase of economic^ confusion 
with all the consequences of monetary changes on the working of the farm and its returns, 
the study of the organisation of the farm considered in itself and in relation to market 
requirements is essential. The merit of the author lies in having understood this and 
having directed investigations mainly towards the different aspects of the marketing 
problem. He advises farmers to follow with more attention market fluctuations and prices 
as affording the soundest guide to activity. The disorder at present prevailing in the 
sphere of production and the want of equilibrium resulting between production and 
consumption are in effect largely the result of the small degree of interest hitherto taken 
by farmers in the intermediate stages through which products pass on leaving the farm* 
The well known effects of the price crisis, the consequences of which are borne by the 
agriculturists without any corresponding advantage to consumers, arc actually due to 
faulty distribution, a process rendered extraordinarily difficult by the speculative activity 
of intermediaries. Hence a closer relation between costs and prices, and in general a 
more economic organisation of the farm in accordance with the changed market situation, 
is indicated for the class of producers w'ho are anxious to restore balance on their tarms. 
Among the chapters of special interest in this connection are those dealing with prices of 
products, the general influence- of jmees on the farm undertaking, the influence of prices 
on farm management, on the organisation of trade in products, markets, price formation, 
economic forecasts and their basis. With reference to the necessity of organising farmers 
for the purpose of marketing products, special attention may be drawn to the chapters 
dealing with co-operative selling. This important subject is here discussed fully 
and systematically. The author makes frequent references to the work of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture (in the direction of which he was for several years engaged) 
and in this wqy he introduces the international standpoint wliich is one that cannot be 
neglected under modem economic conditions. We may further note that in the discus- 
sion of the theories the author displays a capacity for penetrating into the spirit of the 
different national schools of agricultural economy, especially the German and the Amer- 
ican, and for presenting their characteristics to the reader. * This insight in fact consti- 
tutes one of the most original and instructive features of the book]. 


Tai^makj S. S. LL. B. : Co-operation in India and Abroad, with preface by Sir 
Laltjbhai Samai.da,s C. I, E. Basel Mission Press, Mangalore 1931 pp. 502. 

[The author of this valuable hand book is not only a keen student of the progress 
of the co-operative movement in India and other countries, but also a worker of long 
experience in the field of co-operation. He was a pioneer in the co-operative hotising 
movement in Bombay, and for the past thirteen years, the whole period of its exist- 
ence, has acted as honorary secretary of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute,^ 
devoting his energies especially to the educational work of that Institute. 
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An appreciative preface is contributed by Sir I*alubhai Samaldas, first president 
of the All tndia Co-operative Institutes' Association, which has been recently formed 
to promote the development of co-operation in India and held its second Conference 
at Hyderabad in April 1931. 

The material is so arranged that the Indian co-operative movement in all its phase^s 
is seen against the background of the larger and older developments of co-operation else- 
where in the w^orld, and the value of the book to the student is greatly enhanced b}^ the 
careftd sectional treatnietit of the subject. The eight sections include three relating to 
the historical, economic and legal aspects, the fourth section which comprises half the 
book dealing with the main divisions of the movement, and the remaining sections on 
co-operative federations, finance, administration, education, and a general summary of 
the progress <^f co-operation in India. 

The treatment in the fourth section of the forms of agricultural co-operation in India 
is very full and comprehensive, while owing to the skilful use of headings it is easy to 
extract the information required in respect of any form in axiy province. The chapters 
relating to the societies for agricultural production and sale is of special interest, and in- 
cludes a valuable summary of the difficulties in organisation of sale of products in Tndia 
and of the practical remedies already initiated or suggested, such as the regulation or 
licensing of warehouses with issue of negotiable “ godown " receipts, regulation of mar- 
kets as already carried out in Bombay and Berar for cotton, provision of roads to link 
villages with the main arteries of traffic, as well as financing proposals. Two other very 
important chapters in this section respectively describe the present position of co-opera- 
tive mortgage credit in India and discuss the probleiAs of the Land Mortgage Banks the 
general establishment of which is now proposed in the Central Banking Enquiry Reports. 
Stress is laid on the importance of obtaining the capital of mortgage banks by <ieben- 
tures and not through deposits which may mature for repayment at a time when the 
capital is locked up in long temi loans and is thus not fluid. The term of repayment 
of debenturCvS should exceed by at least five years the maximum term of the mortgage 
loans. The writer seems to concur with other authorities in comsideriag that a mortgage 
loan should be made over a fairly long period up to 20 years to allow of amortisation on 
a low rate of interest. He emphasises also the essential purpose of a mortgage loan as 
distinctly productive, either tor redemption of former debts, purchase or improvement 
of land. " 

In addition the chapters in the third section on co-operative law, European and In- 
dian, are instructive, and the last chapter on the general progress of co-operation in India 
gives an excellent survey of the present position. The book -is completed by a list of 
Federations Institutes or Unions doing co-operative propaganda work in India, and by a 
short bibliography on co-operation, including Indian]. 
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The Agrarian Reform in Estonia {Continued). 


IV. — The results of the new lAnd system. 

The Distributmi of Farms and the Social Groups of the Rural Population. 

In accordance with the policy laid down by the Agrarian Taw, the principal 
result of the agrarian reform has been the disappearance of large landed property 
and the increase in the number of peasant farms, a large number of persons, who 
formerly owned no land having now obtained land and acquired economic inde- 
pendence. As we have already stated there were, before the agrarian reform, in 
Estonia (apart from the _ district of Petchori and Transnarovia) 51,^35 peasant 
properties and 1,149 large estates (noble estates, estates of the Crown and of the 
parishes), in all, 52,784 properties. 

These properties 'were distributed as was shown in Table II (page 157). 

Up to and including 1929, 51,204 new properties had been created on land- 
subjected to the reform as shown in Table III (page 158). 

Of these properties, 6,158 were sites for buildings {HeimsMttm) and 37,859 
were .settlement lands, the remainder being lands assigned for special purposes, such 
as schools and institutions serving to promote the development of agriculture (ex- 
periment stations, stock-breeding centres, stations for the production of selected 
seeds, etc.). 

In addition, up to 1929, 12,855 holdings on expropriated lands were consolid- 
ated. They were thus distributed according to size : 


Up to 10 hectares 


3,317 holdings 


10 to 20 
20 to 30 


3-.3I5 » 

2,638 » 


30 to 60 » 
60 to 120 » 
Oyer 120 » 


3.225 ■ » 

355 - » 



' lands 


More than irob old peasant, holdings wefe increased by adding 






In consequence of the agrarian reform it is particularly the small property that 
has been increased, that is, the number of peasant holdings, farmed by the work 
of a family (without paid labour). This increase has of course, been made at the 
expense of the large landed property (i). If we take the number of properties 
in each size-group before the reform as loo, we obtain for the transformation of 
landed property in the different groups going up to loo hectares the following 


index-numberwS ; 

Up to I hectare * 177.2 

I to 5 hectares ^ 93*7 

5 to 10 » 245.4 

* 10 to 20 » ^235.4 

20 to 30 » 124.1 

30 to 50 » 19. 1 

50 to 75 » 6,2 

75 to 100 » * . 6.0 


According to the results of the agricultural Census taken in 1929 there were in 
. Estonia 133,357 agricultural holdings. They were classified as shown in Table IV 
(page 158). 

In 1929 there still existed 194 holdings considered as large holdings, their aver- 
age area being 300 hectares ; they were, in the main, holdings reserved for purposes 
of agricultural improvement, that is, for agricultural schools, experiment stations, 
seed-selection stations, and live stock improvement stations, and have been granted 
or rented to State or other institutions or to private individuals, but included also 
' unexpropriated properties belonging to towns and to institutions. If to these we 
add the holdings of more than 100 hectares (with an average area of 210 hectares) 
not affected by the agrarian reform, which, before the reform, were generally included 
amongst the peasant farms — a part of these is represented by unexpropriated pro- 
perties — the number of large properties becomes 471. 

Moreover, according to the agricultural census of 1929 there existed 50,104 
holdings of less than i hectare, of which 21,977 were in the commune>s, 4,822 in the 
towns and 23,305 in urban districts. 

Side by side with the carrying out of the agrarian reform there were consolidated 
in execution of the Taw on consolidation up to 1929 : {a) the villages with Seelen- 
land in Transnaxovia and in the region of Petchori (these are villages in which the 
fields are arranged in strips and are subject to periodical redistribution) : 384 villages 
with 8,418 peasant farms of a total area of 84,019.08 hectares, and {b) '' holdings in 
rags -or properties of which the fields consisted of scattered parcels intermixed with 


(i) Of thefQrmer large landed property, 81,593 hectares or 5.4 per cent, were not e:rproprJated, whilst 
2,34M94 hectares or 96.6 per cent, were , expropriated ; of the latter area, r,|4!2, 043 hectares, or 48.^ 
per cent., were covered with forests and niarshes which were subjected to ^propriaticm, 1,^04,451 
hectares or 51 per cent, were subjected to consdidatioh and to distribution ior agrichltwml ptupdses.. 
In addition, $ 5,711 hectares were expropriated in T^nsnarovia and in the district of Petchori* 
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parcels belonging to other properties and which often had grazing land in common : 
in all 137 holdings with a total area of 2.159.89 hectares (i). 

Xhe settlement holdings created under the agrarian reform are generally com- 
posed of two or three separate parcels, the arable land, the garden and the poultiy 
run being usually together in the main parcel, while “ the isolated parcels consist 
particularly of meadows and pasture-land. 

The old tented farms which existed in the form of villages on the land that be- 
carne the property of the >State are generally divided into four separate parcels the 
arable land forming the main parcel by itself, apart from the poultry-run and gar- 
den (2). ' 


Tabi^E II. — Number of Properties classified according to Size, in 1918, 


Districts 

tJpto 

1 des- 
siatine 
(up to 
z.iha.) 

I to 5 
des- 
s atines 
(1,1 
to 5.5 
ha.) 

5 to 10 
des- 
siatines 

(5.5 

to 10.9 
ha.) 

10 to 20 
des- 
siatines 
( 10.9 
to 21.8 
ha.) 

20 to 30 
des- 
siatines 
( 21.8 
to 32.8 
ha) 

30 to 50 
des- 
siatines 
( 32.8 
to 54.6 
ha.) 

50 to 75 
des- 
siatines 
( 54.6 
to 81.9 
ha.) 

75 to 100 
des- 
siatines 
( 81 . p 
to 109.2 
ha.) 

Over joo 
des- 
siatines 
109.2 ha.) 

Estates 

{Gater) 

Total 

Viru 

1,171 

333 

349 


1,456 

1,984 

371 

77 

167 

172 

, 7,290 

Jdrva 

263 

116 

131 

447 

797 

1,187 

861 

50 

24 

101 

3,467 

Harju 

744 

645 

673 

1,249 

962 

1,908 

3,027 

173 

209 

171 

7,761 

I^&ane 

194 

434 

441 


1,238 

2,069 

662 

66 

14 

148 

6,067 

Saare (*)... 

(94) 

(137) 

(206) 

(145) 

m ) 

(670) 

(173) 

(27) 

(13) 

139 

(♦) 4,420 

Pamu 

489 1 

476 

627 

792 

730 

1,307 

844 i 

237 

52 

73 

XltOfo) 

5,626 

Wiijandi .... 

446 

626 

346 

336 

580 


782 ! 


83 

72 

5,046 

Tartu ..... 

647 

930 

688 

593 

946 

2,638 

1.070 ! 

165 

73 

149 

7,698. 

Valga ..... 

10 

20 

19 

86 

117 . 

375 

363 

111 

42 

36 

1,129 

Vdru 

88 

226 

96 

' 422 

863 

1,675 

678 

111 

63 

88 

4,300 

Total . . . 

4,036 


3,574 

6,131 

7,943 

15,893 

6,221 

1,214 

740 

1,149 

52,784 

% 

7.6 

7.3 

6.8 

11.0 

15.0 

29.2 

11.8 

2.3 

1.4 

2.2 

mo 


('“) For the Island of Oesel (Saaretnaa) detailed statistics can only be supplied for 1,878 estate^) 


As yet there is no apparent economic differentiation between the settlement 
holdings of different sizes created by the agrarian reform : up to now they haw in 
general kept the character of small holding fixed at the moment of their creation. 
Some exceptions are foimd where two or more settlement holdings have been fcom- 
bined to form a single farm. There are also cases where in a holding created by the 
reform, one finds more than one farm. 

The agrarian reform has, of course, led to great changes in the social position 
of the rural population : the class of independent landoivners has increased while 
that of landle.ss persons, usually the second and third sons of agricultural labourers 
and of owners of peasant farms, diminished ; the tenants become ownefS and, in. 
addition,' a numerous class of owners of vejy small farms (Heimstattm) was formed. ‘ . 

Under the Agrarian I^w, land.'? were distributed for cultivation to ii,ooo agii~ 
cultural labourers working on the noble estates and to 26,859 lan^ess ‘persons, 


(t) Eanns <» projEierties not e^ropriated nnder the Agiarlan Taw whteh, ’wider 
the iaw of ig*6 on cofflpolsory aa^e of 'private lands,, had to' be. detached and ' 

'of-ihe Ofcapiitf. -Up.io„the'pres<ntonly a few farms.ha.Ve, been so detached,', 'v; .>1 


(a.]! In. hike pmner' the .“ holding in; tags •’ and the .Seelm!a»i tove t^n c 
the: Taw on ooxisi^dation ' ■ ' " ' ' ■ 
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were, for the most part, persons who had taken part in the war of liberation, 
sons of farmers, agricultural labourers, etc. 

I^and for the erection of dwelling-houses (up to i hectare) were given to 6,158 
citizens of the State. In addition, a large number of officials and employees of the 
State and of the communes residing in the country as teachers, doctors, policemen, 
officials of the autonomous local administrations, etc., also received land as a sup- 
plement to their salaries. XJnfortmnately there are no statistics .of the number of 
persons who received land in this way, the lands having been assigned in^ block to 
the authorities and institutions for the employees of which they were intended. 
According to the data of the agricultural census of 1929, there were in the whole 
country?- 3,865 of these holdings serving as a supplement to salaries. 

Under the Agrarian Uaw 23,023 former tenants of the noble estates became 
landowners. 


Tabm III. — New Properties Created up to the end of 1929 under the 

on Agrarian Reform. 


pistricts 

Up to 

I to 5 

5 to 10 

XO to 20 

20 to 30 

30 to 50 

50 to 75 

8 

0 

Over 100 

Total 


1 ha. 

ha. 

ha. 

ha. 

ha. 

lia. 

ha. 

ha. 

ha. 

i 

Viiu 

842 

684 

1.718 * 

1 

2,250 

1,600 

404 

40 

4 

12 

7,464 

TArva * . 

668 

811 

767 

1,212 1 

1,048 

232 

33 

9 

12 

4,282 

Harju 

1,103 

645 

716 

1,397 

1,454 

612 

82 

12 

28 

6,049 

. ^ 

605 

533 

712 

1,568 

1,285 

638 

62 

7 

14 

5,324 

Sa^re 

619 

382 i 

680 

1,746 

747 

114 

26 

14 

29 

4,367 

Pamu 

767 

589 i 

611 

718 

705 

232 

53 

6 

U 

3,587 

Wiljandi 

178 

564 

718 

1,256 

765 

117 

13 

3 

8 

3.612 

Tartu 

1,609 

2.016 

1,582 

2,198 

1,321 

340 

44 

7 

1 ‘19 

9,136 

Valga 

339 

861 

368 

652 

339 

88 

19 

6 

i 

2,174 

veru 

415 

1,277 

974 

1,207 

701 

170 

15 

6 

9 

4.774 

Total to end of 1939 

7,045 

7,362 

8,736 

14,199 

9,855 

2.947 

387 

, 73 

145 

60,749 

dumber cteated j n 



j 








1930 and 1931 (pro visio- 











nal figures) 

106 

79 

36 

234 






455 

Total to end of 1931 

7,161 

7,441 

8,772 

14,433 

9,866 

2,947 

887 

73 

• 146 

51,204 

Percentages 

14.0 

14,5 

17.1 

28.2 

19.2 

6.8 

0.8 

0.1 

0.8 

100.0 


Tablb IV. — Classification of Holdings in 1929. , 


•Size-groups 

Holdings s'tuated on 
purchased peasant lands 

Holdings, situated 

on 

expropriated lands 

All Holdings 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Prom 1 to .5 ha . 

11,187 

16.7 

, 12,269 

19.8 

23,456 

17,6 

» 5 * 10 » 

9,90$ 

• 18.9 

11.602 

18.8 

21,600 

16.2 

» zo » 20 » ....... 

15,442 

21.6 

19,635 

31.5 

84,977 

20.2 

» 20 » 30 » 

12,637 

17.7 

11,598 

18.7 

24,286 

18.2 

» 30 * 50 » ....... 

16,482 

23.1 

6 , 70 a 

. 9.2 

22,186 

. 16.6 

I*’ 50 » zoo » 

5.396 

, 7.6 

1,037 

1.7 

6,4S8 

4.8 

Over roo . . 

277 

0.4 

194 

0.3 

.47r 

0.4 

Total 

71,329 

100 

62,028 

IW 

iss;867 

'' ' ' ioc^ 
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Thu6, about 283,000 persons (including members of families) have benefited 
by the agrarian reform, this being about 35 per cent, of the agricultural population 
and about 25 per cent, of the total population. 

Indirectly all the rural population has had the advantages of the lands granted 
to the agricultural schools, experiment stations, and agricultural co-operative so- 
cieties (co-operative dairies, potato co-operative societies, co-operative societies for 
the working of turf-bogs, etc.) and to the autonomous administrations.. Moreover, 
the agrarian reform has rendered it possible for the large towns and market towns 
to enlarge their communal lands by 9,700 hectares. 


The Influence of Agfarian Reform on the Intensiveness of Agriculture, 

It must be remarked as a success of the agrarian reform that agriculture on the 
farms formerly rented from the noble estates has become more intensive. As 
tenants for a limited period the farmers were not, of course, able to do much towards 
transforming the methods of cultivation of the land, as they had no guarantee of 
fixity nor any possibility of obtaining ciedit to carry out the necessary improvements 
of the land or to construct up-to-date buildings. As soon as the land became the 
property of those who cultivated it, these obstacles were removed and personal 
effort was encouraged. 

The same result may be noticed in the peasant farms formed on land which 
formerly belonged to the noble estates and were extensively cultivated. It may 
even be said that, in general, with the formation of small holdings and perhaps also 
in consequence of new market conditions, the farmers have begun to grow more grass 
and in part also more potatoes and root-crops for stock feeding, adopting a more 
scientific rotation. Moreover, it may be noted that greater attention is being given 
to the permanent grass-lands which were formerly let by the administrators of the 
noble estates for hay-making in return for the half of the hay made, and that lands 
formerly uncultivated are now being cultivated. 

The area sown and the improvement of meadows and grazing-lands have ap- 
preciably benefited by the regulation of the drainage and the granting of land im- 
provement credit. Up to 1929, drains have been dug and river-beds deepened at 
the expense of the State to a total length of 2,220 kilometies, the cost of these works 
amounting to 2,847,000 crowns. 

I/oans fox land improvement have been granted to farmers for a total amount 
of 3,100,000 crowns. 

On the initiative of private individuals the following lands have been drained : 




Arable 

tod 

BCa. 

Meadows 

na. * 

Grazing 

tods 

Ha. 

Forest 

Ha. 

Total 

«) By means of tile dramas . , , 
6) By means of open ditches . . 








Total . . . 

170,900 

I 

67,100 

■84,000 j 

. 4;bw': 

B3 


.Before the agrarian reform the area cultivated -reached its 
this year'onwaifd it fell continuously,, reaching ' its 
wh|9h,it increase and! ’fehally exceeded hy per cent:; 
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The areas under different crops before and after the agrarian reform are shown 
(as percentages) in the following table : 


Years 

Cereals 

for 

htmian 

consum- 

ption 

Feed 

Rralns 

Grass 

Po tatoes 

Flax 

other 

crops 

Fallow 

Total 

Culti\'ated 

Area 

1919 JOO 

1916 

18.79 

34.57 

18.53 

7.23 

3.11 

1 

0.50 

17.27 

100 

112.3 

1919 

19.86 

35.35 


C.83 

1.91 

0.40 

18.29 

100 

100 

1929 

17.55 

34.67 

21.07 

6.23 1 

3.10 


17.00 

100 

117.4 

1930 

18.97 

33.88 

20.69 

6.83 

3.26 

1 0.18 

‘ 16.19 

iOO 

120.6 


From this table it results : 

(1) that since 1916 only insignificant changes have occurred in the area under 
bread-creals and feed-grains ; 

(2) that the area under grass is continually increasing. The area so cultiv- 
ated was : 


168/273 hectares in 1925 
‘ 182,624 ■ y. 1927 

204,703 » » 1929 

206,305 » » 1930 

{3} that the area under industrial crops, that is, potatoes^ and flax, has not 
appreciabl}^ altered. 

In general, the total area under cereals has increased, the changes that have oc- 
curred in the relation amongst themselves between the different areas cultivated 
being comparatively trifling. 

The development of small farming has hardly changed at all the length of the 
season of work in the fields, but the growth of animal husbandry has rendered 
uniform the distribution of the whole work. 

The employment of manual workers has decreased ; paid labour has been re- 
placed by the far more productive wwk of the owner and at the same time the 
number of implements and machines used has greatly increased. 

In many of the new farms the work has been much more scientifically organised 
according to the principles of rationalisation, but it is true that there are even more 
farms where the organisation of the work leaves much to be‘ desired. This is due 
to ^he fact that the agricultural knowledge, of the farmers is still inadequate. 


' . . Maohines aHd Equipmmt on (he : , 1 , 

^ As h|a,s been already stated, the need of implements and machines has greatly 
increased as a result of the agrarian; reform. . ■ 

^Thus the number bf farm-carts liaslncreased by 37.7 per cent. *; of-pI<mghS'by 
36,2 per cent. ; of harrows and cultivators by 47.9 per cent, ; of seed-drills by 36.7 
per cent. ; of reapers and harvesters by 71.5 per cent. ' 

Calculated at cost price, the capital value of the implements used for tillage 
has increased b)’’ 42*per cent. ; of reapers add harvesters and threshing ^7 





52 per cent. ; while the total -capital value of implements a'ndtnachines has increased 
by 49 per cent. 

Unfortunately the national industry cannot completely supply this demand, 
since neither reapers and harvesters, nor tractors, nor separators are produced in 
the country. Although agricultural implements are produced in the country, as 
well as ploughs, harrows and other implements of this kind and also, in isolated 
cases, motor and steam machines, thre,shing machines, winnowing machines, and 
straw-cutters, and dairy implements, the greater part of the demand is met.by im- 
portation. 

The imports of implements and machines in recent years were as follows ; 


1923 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Ijnports of agricultu- 
ral implements and 
machines 
crowns 

2.081.000 

1.647.000 

3.104.000 

3.175.000 


Total imports 
crowns. 

468.044.000 
96,420,000 

131.373.000 

122.367.000 


Percentage of imports 
of agricultural imple- 
ments and machines 
in relation to total 
imports. 

0.50 

1.40 

2.37 

2.58 


As to the equipment of the new peasant farms, they ate riot yet sufficiently 
provided with the necessar3!^ equipment, buildings and stock, and consequently the 
present stage of their development cannot be regarded as final. The subsidiary 
loans granted by the State — 1,200 crowns on the average — and the loans for the 
purchase of stock -(or stock obtained in kind) — 25a crowns on the average — wore 
too trifling to provide the newly created holdings with the necessary buildings and 
stock. 

The majority of the settlers were poor. {Savings deposits lost all their value as 
a result of the depreciation of the currency caused by the Russian depreciation and 
of the depreciation that took place during the German occupation. (The deposits 
in the Russian savings banks have not yet been repaid). This explains why the 
new equipment could only be provided gradually out of income. 

"According to the data of the agricultural census of 1929, some of the new 
peasant holdings have not yet been provided with buildings at all, whilst in other 
holdings the buildings have not 3ret been completed (See Table V, below). 

As to the live stock and the work animals, the new settlement holdings axe 
not less well provided than the peasant holdings previously purchased. 


TABn:i^ V. ~ Buildings on Sdthment Holdings. 


Ske-group 

Total 

tmmber 

of. 

holdings 

Dwelling 

houses 

Cow-houses 

other stables 

- 

Bams 

Fftimber 

A.rea 

Ntiab«r| 

Area 

Kumber 

Area 

NunCber 

Area 

ITirmber 

V Area 

From I to 5 
»• 5 » lOi » 

» 10 » 20 » 

> ,20 » 30 » 

» 30 » 5 Q 
» 50 > 100 » 
Qy®|C‘ 100 if 

4,930 

6,8S7 

nm 

7451 

1,780 
* . 100 

: 

8.90S 

6401 

10,664 

6 . 86 S 

1,761 


RSM 

40 
. SO 
- 68 
, , 83 
98 
108 

all 
504 
. 2*451 

1*752 
438 
, 105 

48 
, 31 
44 
46 
67 
112 

1 

66 

77 

83 

106 

m 

m 

WUf! 

■ ^ 
> ; • 168 

,,g. 




.} • Saws' 


’ ", 6.651 

' ; 46 




,, 1 . N 1 11 







Size-group 

Drying sheds 

Sheds 

Cellars 

Bath-houses 

Area occupied 
by buildings* 

Number 

Area 

Number 

Area 

Number 

Area 

Number 

Area 

per set- 
tlement 
holding 

per old 
peasant ' 
holding 

From I to hec. . 

10 

46 

2,299 

'41 


14 

904 

15 

104 

136. 

5 — 10 . . ♦ 

24 

47 

3.313 

48 

665 

13 

1,312 

18 

135 

189 

10 — 20 ... 

256 

65 

9,854 

69 

1,813 

16 

. 4,174 

18 

235 

201 

20 — 30 ... 

267 

49 


78 

1,428 

17 

2,323 

21 

300 

422 

30 — 30 ... 

144 

66 

2,073 

98 

460 

so 

624 

22 

412 

566 


70 

109 

392 

177 

155 

67 

64 

34 

1,235 

764 

Over 100 . . . 

— 

— ‘ 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 





Total 

771 

59 

25,547 

70 

6,034 

18 

9,301 

19 

226 

424 


For every loo hectares of agricultural land there were, according to. the data of 
the agricixltural census of 1929 : 



All holdings 

Holdings 20 to 30 hectares 
in extent . 

Years and kinds of live stock 


1 



Settlement 

Old peasant 

Settlement 

Old peasant 


holding 

holding 

holdings 

holdings 

Horses | 1 

^ ® i 1929 1 

9.33 

7.71 

8.42 

8.55 

9.11 i 

7.10 

8.8 

7.8 

Cattle \ 

(1929 

20.30 i 

20.08 

18.86 

21.46 

24.10 , 

21.7 

28.2 

28.0 

1 %% 

12.93 

11.36 

10.34 

12.85 

11.10 

9.7 

9.4 

10.2 

{ lUl ; ; ; ; ; : ; ; 

80.68 

24.16 

25.17 

27.61 

20.2 

16.0 

18.0 

18.8 


The number of agricultural implements a*nd machines to every 100 hectares 
of land is shown in the following table : 


Holdings and Years 

Ploughs 

Harrows 

and 

cultivators 

Seed- drills 

Threshing 

machines 

Reapers 

and 

binders 


Old peasant holdings | .... 

23.2 

24.4 

23.7 

264) 

0.61 

0.77 

X.39 

1 1.82 

8.62 

2.75 

2,40 

2,65 

Settlement holdings | * * * * 

26.6 

29.0 

24.8 

29.S 

9.30 

0.44 

1.04 

0.29 

0.16 

1.48 

0*87 

0.62 


Prom a comparison of the figures in the foregoing table it will be seen that" 
the ^ difference in equipment between the old and new farms lies in the number of 
agricultural machines and implements they possess. This difference is partic- 
ularly striking in the case pf the costly machines. 


, Lmd (md A^ricuUuml Credit, ^ j 

Up to the time when Estonia became independent there were several agri*^ 
cultmal banks in the country making mortgage Iws,^ as the Estonian ,Ean4 
Credit Bank, the Eivonian Eand Credit Bank, the Eussian Peasants* Bank and two 
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Russian agricultural banks belonging to private individuals. The land credit banks 
were of service chiefly to the large landowners, to whom they granted loans on the 
pledge of their property. The sale of the peasant lands also was made through the 
medium of the credit banks. The Peasant's Bank was, in the main, a land settle- 
ment institution, and that during a comparatively brief period only (1907-1914). 
The operations of the private banks were quite trifling. The need of agriculture 
for short term credit was, for the most part, met by the co-operative loan and savings 
banks. 

As a result of the great war, of the Russian revolution and of the detachment of 
Estonia from Russia, the system of agricultural mortgage credit was destroyed. The 
savings and loan banks had lost all their reserves and their deposits, as also had the 
commercial banks so that land and agricultural credit had to be created anew. 

The people having been impoverished by the great war and the revolution, land 
and agricultural credit could not be organised either by private initiative or on 
co-operative lines and it was the State which had to take the initiative. At the 
commencement, the sums required to finance agriculture had to be obtained by in- 
scribing them on the budget. Those who had the greatest need of money were, of 
course, the owners of the new holdings, because they had still to buy the stock 
necessary for cultivating their lands and to construct buildings. 

It follows that one of the first tasks in the organisation of agricultural credit 
was to supply loans to the owners of new holdings. The effective aid began in 
September 1920, when building materials from the State forests were supplied on 
credit to persons who had obtained land. The price of the building materials had 
. to be paid within 20 years with interest at 4 per cent. 

From the first years of tlie agrarian reform loans were granted for the purchase 
of stock. From 1920 onwards the State sold the expropriated stock to the settlers 
on credit. This debt had to be liquidated in six years with interest at 7 % per cent, 
(reduced in 1923 to 6 per cent). As the expropriated stock was far from sufficient 
to supply the new^ holdings with the most necessary' animals — horses and cattle — 
it was necessary to make money loans for the purchase of stock. From 1921 loans 
were granted by the State Bank through the medium of co-operative credit 
institutions. The new settler could obtain up to 500 crowns for the ptirchase of 
stock. The loan had to be repaid within six years, with interest of 7 % (later 6) 
per cent. 

From 1922 building loans were granted for wooden buildings up to 60 per cent, 
of the cost of construction for a period of 30 years, and for buildings constructed of 
fire-resisting materials up to 80 per cent, of the cost for a period of 40 years. The 
rate of interest on these loans was 2 per cent. 

In addition to the settlement loans mentioned, improvement loans were granted 
to the new settlers as well as to the old peasants up to 75 per cent, of the 
cost, repayable by instalments in 15 years with interest at 4 per cent, (now 2 per 
cent.). , , 

Under the Uaw of 1927 all the settlement and improvement loans granted to 
the new settlers can be consolidated into a single loan repayable by instalments in 
36 years with 2 per cent, interest for the debt and x/2 per cent, for the expenses of 
administration. , 

Up to 1929 the above-mentioned loans were paid out of the State Bapfcmt|re 
' order of their inscription on the Budget. By the Laws of 1925 the loans 
settlers were treated as belon^ng to the settlement fund, and the land improvement 
loam as belonging to the land improvement loan fund, ^ . 

In 1929 a settlement capital was created by a special law (5 April I 929 ) 1 n ordor 
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to provide for the financial engagements incurred in carrying out the new land system 
and for continuing the settlement and encouraging land improvement (i). 

The settlement capital is formed, in the main, of the sums received for the cul- 
tivation and the liquidation of lands expropriated under the Agrarian Taw and 
detached from the State reserve of lands and, in addition, of the fused agricultural 
loans and of the interest received on them. Both the grants of loans on the lands 
affected by the work of settlement and the payments of compensation to the former 
landowners for the expropriated estates are made out of this settlement capital. 
At the time of the formation of the settlement capital the fund for building loans 
to be granted to the settlers was liquidated. 

Both the work of settlement and agriculture in general have had to be financed 
out of State funds. For these purposes, as a complement to the land improve- 
ment loan fund, a series of other funds was formed in order that it might be possible 
to grant long term loans at low rates of interest for the formation of co-operative 
dairies, flax mills, agricultural vocational schools, experiment stations, and grain- 
grading stations. Toans of the same kind were granted to fishermen to enable them 
to buy motor boats and fishing-gear and to farmers for the sale of grain and as sub- 
sidies during years of bad harvests. 

In 1930 all the special funds above enumerated were amalgamated into a single 
agricultural ftmd for financing all the engagements mentioned. This fund is ad- 
ministered by the State Bank for Tong Term Toans, 

In addition to the special funds above mentioned, the Tand Bank of Estonia 
was formed in 1926 for the purpose of financing agriculture, and in 1927 the Bank 
for Tong Term Toans was formed with the same object. Both these banks are State, 
institutions. 

The Tand Bank gives only mortgage loans ; it has a social capital of 2,000,000 
crowns and grants loans in the form of bonds : 

A. Toans for definite objects: 

(a) for land improvement ; | Up to 60 per cent of the value 

(b) for building. j of the property mortgaged. 

S. Free loans : 

(а) for the repayment of private debts ; j 

(б) for the payment of purchase i 

money; f Up to 40 per cent of the value 

(c) for the payment to heirs of / of the property mortgaged.- 

their shares; \ 

{d) for other economic purposes. 1 

These loans are granted by the Tand Bank for a period of 5 to 55 ^ years. In 
the Tand Bank there is a section for loans granted by the State and for the debts 
due in respect of purchase, which carries out all the operations relating to the 
settlement fund and to the land improvement fund. 


(i) Under this I^w the Government of the Republic issued on iz July 1929 ^ temporary order 
regulating settlement and creating at tire Ministry of Agriculture a special settlement commission compos- 
ed of three members, the functions of which were to buy lands, to subdivide them, to put them in order 
(improvements, construction of roads and of bmldings) and to sell them. For the lands put in order the 
settler has to pay 3 per cent, interest, 1/2 per cent, for administration expenses and, according to’ the 
period of repajuuent, a certain rate of amortisation. The debt must be repaid within a period not ex- 
ceeding 50 years. 
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The Bank for Tong Term Loans is a mixed bank, that is, it finances not only 
agriculture but also other branches of economic activity, such as industry, naviga- 
tion, and building ; it further finances the autonomous administrations and the co- 
operative societies in the accomplishment of their special tasks. The Bank for Tong 
Term Loans grants mortgage loans for long periods (up to 20 years) and loans 
on the security of bills for short terms (six months to five years). The social capi- 
tal of the Bank is 5,000,000 crowns. It is principally through the Bank for Tong 
Term Loans that the farmers obtain loans for short periods. 

A large part of the farmers’ requirements in the matter of short term loans is, 
however, satisfied by the private banks and by the co-operative banks. The number 
of these institutions in Estonia in 1930 was as follows : 


Joint-stock banks 14 

Municipal banks 2 

Bank agency i 


Total ... 17 private banks. 

Co-operative banks 184 

Savings and loans banks 34 


Total . . . 218 co-operative credit 

institutons 

The majority of the co-operative credit institutions make loans to farmers, 

As a result of the agrarian reform, the need of credit is, of course, considerable, 
and the rate of interest is at present 8 to 12 per cent. 

The basis of credit has, generally speaking, remained the same : the relation 
between the fixed capital in the peasant holdings (land and buildings) and the mov- 
able capital (stock and working capital) has not greatly changed, because the price 
of land has fallen by 40 per cent, in comparison with the pre-war price while the 
buildings, on the contrary, have become dearer in the same proportion. 

Agricultural Production. 

According to the results of the agricultural census of 1929 there were 133,357 
holdings the working of which is shown by the following table : 

22,952 hectare 
1,008,612 » 

910,417 » 

709,890 » 

160,104 )) 

X5x,94i » 

From these figures it appears that of the agricultural land 33.4 per cent.was 

arable land and gardens, while 52.3 per cent, was meadows and grazing-land. That 
is why according to natural conditions, it is animal husbandry which has most 
chance of developing, and this appears also from the increase in the number of head 
of stock and the increase of animal production; 


Gardens . , 
Arable land 
Meadows 
Grazing-land 
Forests . . 
Marshes . . 
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Number of Cows and Production of Milk. 


Agricultural Year 

Number 

of 

cows 

1 Production of milk | 

i 

Index-numbers 

Total 

metric tons 

Yield per 
cow 
kg. 

Number 

of 

cows 

Production of milk 

i 

Total 

Yield 

per cow 



307,303 

395,192 

1,286 

100 

100 

100 

1924-35 

321,246 

497,287 

1,548 

104.5 

125.8 

120.4 

1937-28 

380,680 

658.516 

1,703 

125.8 

166.6 

182.4 

1928-29 

403,860 

653,025 

1,617 

lSl.4 

165,2 

125.7 

1939-30 

406,562 

760,271 

1,870 

' — 

■ — 

— 

1930-31 

415,897 







Production of Meat. 


Agricultural Production Index-numbers 

Years metric tons of production 

1922-33 65,019 100 

1924-25 67,233 103.4 

1927- 28 73.437 112.9 

1928- 29 73.476 II3-0 


The same development may be noted in the dairies and slaughter-honscs, as 
will be seen from the following tables ; 


Number Quantity of milk Butter manufae- 
Years , of dairies handled: ttired. 

metric Ions metric tons 

1924 272 93.180 3,629 

1926 399 246,242 9,721 

1928 382 305,684 12,219 

1929 384 345.638 13,700 

1930 383 387,989 15.549 

^ Number of Quantity of meat 

Years slaughter-houses handled : 

metric tons 

1924 18 18,288 

1926 21 21,376 

1928 28 27,606 

1929 30 22,963 


The development of other agricultural industries, such as distilleries; potato- 
flour and starch factories, tile-making and mill-construction, depends on the demand 
in the home market. Since the declaration of the independence of Estonia the 
number of distilleries has greatly diminished, as the Russian market is no longer 
open to their produce. 

Besides the development of animal husbandry, there is a probability that the 
yield of cereals per unit of area will be increased. 
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The yield per hectare of cereals and other crops was as follows : 



Rye 

Wheat 

1 

Barley 

Oats 

1 

Potatoes 

Hay 

1 Flax 

Average for; 

1922-26 

969 

1,041 

969 

851 

10,329 

2,985 

321 

1929 

1,289 

1,140 

1,268 

1,246 

12,205 

2,976 

305 

1930 

1,521 

1,317 

1 

1,148 

1,059 

12,686 

3,469 

831 


The present yields are comparatively small, but in recent years more importance 
is beginning to be attached to a better cultivation of the land', by which an increase 
in production can be obtained. 

As to the quality of the agricultural products, it has appreciably improved 
from year to year since control of the exports of butter, eggs, potatoes, fruit, meat, 
fish and flax was introduced. 

Thus the quality of butter was : 


Years 

1st Quality 

2 ud Quality 

3 rd Quality 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1925 

• ■ 53-8 

44.4 

1.8 

1926 

• • 55-5 

41-3 

3.2 

1928 

. . 81.7 

15-8 

2-5 

1929 

. . 81.13 

16.1 

2.6 

1930 

• • 87.5 

10.3 

2.2 


The agrarian reform has rendered possible the creation of special institutions 
for the production of selected seeds and of experiment vStations, the work of which 
has contributed to the improvement of the different kinds of cereals, of root crops, 
of fruits and grasses. Moreover, all seeds offered for sale are subjected to oflScial 
controL Breeding associations provide for the' improvement of the breeding 
of cattle and horses. The number of animals inscribed in the herd books has increas- 
ed from year to year and the network of cow-testing societies has extended further. 
In general the total agricultural production shows an upward tendency : 



Total production 
(In thousands of crowns) 

Index of production 


Arable 

farming 

Animal 

husbandry 

Total 

I Arable 
Farming 

Animal I 
husbandry 1 

Total 

Moyeime pour ; 

192^-33 

1933*27 

1927 - 28 

1928- 29 

1929 - 30 ' 

90,840 
101,640 
111,399 ; 
106,037 1 
09,876 i 

90,363 

121,818 

135,926 

160,767 

157,411 

181,193 

222,958 

247,325 

256,794 

266,787 

100 

94.0 

96.7 1 

72.7 

79.8 

100 
^ mi 

189.0 
184.9 

119.0 

100 

118.6 

118.1 

108.5 

98.2 


The net agricultural return was : 


AgiicwltttTal 

Years 

Average 1922 to 1927 

« 1927-28 . . 

» , ' 19^-29 . 

» 1929-30 , . 


Utiim ' 
crowns'' 

i9X,386,oop^ ' ■ 
213,286,000.. 
220,796, ■096 
22»,765,-<3bo-'V 
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Agricultural production represented 65 per cent, of the general economic 
firoduction. 

The proportion between the agricultural production and the number of 
inhabitants was as follows : 



Total aeiricultufal 

Number 
of mliabitants 

Productit n per 

Iiitlex of production 

Years 

production 

head of the 
popululioii 

per licad of 
population 


crowns 


crow'iis 

( 1923-1923 = 100 ) 

1922-23 

* 181,183,000 

247,325,000 

’ i‘io7,obo 

163 

1 * . 100 

1927-28 

1,116,000 

221 

130 

1939-30 

256.787,000 

1,114,747 

230 

! 141 


The increase of the agricultural production* particularly the increase of animal 
products, is a consequence of the change from large farms to small farms and, ac- 
cordingly, a consequence of the agrarian reform. 

It is true however, that the transformation of agricultural products on co-opera- 
tive lines has also contributed to this development, as it has enabled the small farms 
to benefit by most of the advantages which are usually the privilege of large farms. 

{To be concludes). 


INSURANCE 

Agricultural Insurance in Bulgaria. 

Rail Insurance. — Hail insurance is effected in Bulgaria exclusively by the in- 
surance section of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria at vSofia. This bank 
was established by the Law of 26 December 1910, amended and completed by that 
of 19 March 1925 published on 21 March of the same year, constituted on the basis 
of optional insurance and of mutual aid. 

During the period from 1895 to 1903 the organisation of hail insurance had 
been founded on the principle of compulsion by a law enacted in the course of 1859. 
This latter form of insurance was extended to all crops except tobacco. Pre- 
miums were established for all parts of the territory of the vState and for all 
the crops on the uniform basis of 5 per cent, of the laud tax. The State contrib- 
uted to the compensation fund by means of an annual subsidy of 500,000 lavas. 
TWs form of insurance was applied over a period of eight years, but as it did not 
yield the results anticipated it was abolished in 1903, 

In 1910 a new law was introduced to assist the farmers by’ establishing the 
organisation which is now in force with the modifications made necessary by circum- 
stances, especially by the consequences of the war, viz., devalorisation of the leva, 
increase of taxes, economic upheaval, etc. 

Hail insurance, as thus organised, is not subject to the law of i May 1932 relat- 
ing to supervision of private institutions of insurance, which amended and com- 
pleted the law of 26 July 1926 by which State supervision had been introduced for 
private insurance societies. The law in fact does not apply to public insurance 
institutions, existing in virtue of special laws. 

The hail insurance section of the Central Co-operativO Bank must however 
report each year on its activity to the Minister of Agriculture and Public Lands 
' and is under the control of this Ministry. ’ ' / 

In connection with this insurance institution there is a Council consis ting of 
(^) one member chosen from among the insured persons in each district and elected 
Tor a period of three years by the Council of that district ; {b) the Chief of the Agri- 
cultural >Service at the Ministry of Agriculture and Public Lands .in the capacity 
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of State Commissioner. This Council is summoned to meet at least once in the 
year. The decisions of the Council are submitted in' advance to the approval of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The institution is expected to carry out the decisions of 
the Council relating to any modifications of the general conditions of insurance, 
entrance fees and changes relating to the franchise or minimum limit below which 
compensation is not given. 

Except in cases expressly regulated by the law in accordance with which the 
Institution has been CvStablished, the institution itself subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Agriculture fixes ; 

(а) the conditions of insurance; 

(б) the method of taking up insurances ; 

(c) the method of estimating losses ; 

(d) the amount of the entrance fee ; 

(e) the animal premium to be calculated on the basis of hail risk as afiected 
by geographical considerations and the type of crop ; 

(/) the limits within which compensation is paid. 

The funds of the institution must be devoted exclusively to these objects and 
are under separate management. 

The foundation capital of the institution has been fixed by the law at 30 million 
lems paid up by the State. Up to the present only one million lems have been 
paid up (l). Apart from these funds, the law has established that this institu- 
tion is to receive every year from the State a subsidy of 8,500,000 ievas as' a min- 
imum. During 1930 only 2,000,000 levas were paid (2). 

To meet payment of compensation during the year and administration ex- 
penses, there are set aside (a) the premiums received in the course of the year ; (d) the 
subsidies granted by the State ; (<;) the interest on the funds. The annual* subsi- 
dies granted by the district councils amounting to at least one per cent, of their 
budgetary receipts serve to reduce the premiums of the insured persons of the cor- 
responding department. If the financial sources indicated, after deduction of 
administrative expenses, are not sufficient to cover at least 80 per cent, of the com- 
pensation payments due, 50 per cent, of the reserve funds may in accordance with 
the law be used to complete the necessary percentage of the compensation pay- 
ments. If the sum obtained in this way is not enough for the purpose, the Insur- 
ance institution shall contract a loan with the Agricultmal Bank or with the National 
Bank of Bulgaria for a sum equal to the deficit. This loan must be covered by 
the surpluses first accruing in the following years, A second loan of the kind can 
only be contracted after the first is amortised, even if the sums intended to meet 
compensation payments as indicated above are not suflSicient to cover 80 per cent, 
of the payments due. 

The revserve funds of the insurance institution consists of; (a) surpluses 
remaining after the payment of the compensation amounts and administrative 
expenses, (6) entrance fees, (c) certain penalty payments which in accordance with 
the law are passed over to the reserve fund ; (d) donations, bequests, etc. 

At the Central Co-operative Bank there is organised a regular service for 
observation of baxlstornis as well as of the resulting damage. This service works 
independently of the Meteorological Service. Apart from the information pub- 
lished every year in the Bank report, a publication in the Bulgarian language 
appeared in 1931 relating to the organisation and activity of the Central Co-6pet- 


. (i) Hepott of Ogatral Co-operative Banlc of Bulgaria for 1930, jp. f 

‘ ' (?) Ihidm. : ' ' ' ' ' , ' . " ''''//J'C 
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ative Bank from 1911 to 1930 {Dwadesset Godischnik na bulgarskata Zentmlna 
Cooperatiwna Banka Sofia) containing much interesting information and tables 
referring to hailstorms and damage from hail during the period indicated. 

For the development of hail insurance, the Central Co-operative Bank has 
organised an active propaganda of a popular kind, carried out especially on 27 April 
of each year. This day has been called Hail Insurance Day. 

The Central Co-operative Bank publishes yearly a report of its \^orking con- 
taining some interesting information either in regard to the credit section or to the 
insurance section. 

In respect of hail insurance, very useful tables are given b}’' the Central Co-oper- 
ative Bank of Bulgaria relating to the position of hail insurance from different 
points of view, as well to the development of bail insurance in Bulgaria. These 
tables include : {a) a table on the number of insured persons in relation to the 
communes in which the insured persons live ; the whole divided by departments ; 
{b) a table on the distribution of the sum insured per crop, in relation to the 
premiums, the compensation payments, the area insured and that affected by 
the hail ; [c] a table relating to the dates of hailstorms as well as the nuniber of 
communes affected ; {d) a table of profits and losses of the section of hail insur- 
ance during the year in question, and finally {e) a table on the development of 
hail insurance. 


The following are some data for 1930: 


Number 

of 

insurances 

.j 

Number 

of 

insured 

Sums 

assured 

Premiums 

Number 

of 

persons 

compen- 

sated 

Compensa- 

tion 

payments 

Annual State 

subsidies 

Grants 

from 

district 

councils 

Aren 

insured 

Areas 

affected 

communes 

' levas 

levas 

leVas 

levas 

levas 

decares 

decares 

76,310 

1,962 

944,843,530 

i 30,445,043 

I 

12,525 

21,287,160 

! 1 

( 1 ) 2,000,000 

235,068 

2,026,541 

141,040 


(i) Out of the annual State subsidy fixed by the law at a minimum of 8,500,000 kvas, as 
has been said, only 2,000,000 levas have been paid according to the Report of the Ccmtrcil Co- 
operative Bank. 


This note on hail insurance may be concluded by a table giving a sum- 
mary of hail insurance in Bulgaria from 1911 to 1930. 


Value 

of 100 gold fr. 
in Bulgarian 
levas 

Yeats 

Insured 

persons 

Insured 

communes 

Sums j 

assured 

Premiums 

Persons 

compensated 

! levas 

Coinpc«.satioM 

payments 

Jevas 

levas 

levas 

100— 

i 1911 

3,444 

491 

1,120,490 

134,865 

1 517 

I 126,974 

100— 

1912 

17,648 

1,091 

28,265,390 

630,780 

i,m 

1,037,726 

100— 

1913 

25,026 

1,198 

39,326,450 

921,183 

3,993 

i 869*761 

100— 

1014 ■ 

30,316 

i 1,290 

37,151,420 

1,183,614 

6,292 

1 623,900 

128.44 

1915 

36,562 

1,413 

41,742,946 

1,326,357 

6,713 

1.227.286 

136.92 

1916 

36,339 

1,401 

41,799,880 

1,341,886 

8,400 

1,680,714 

173,92 

1917 

38,765 

1,402 

66,537,950 

2,114,188 

4,088 

034,684 

166.64 

1918 

34,304 

1,308 

86,450,740 

2,862,874 i 

6,681 

2,349,578 

466— 

1919 

31,064 , 

1,243 

123,316,620 

4,805,292 i 

6,672 

4,165,394 

1,243— 

1920 

12,273 

989 

60,824,470 

‘ 3,082,259 1 

3,288 

8,965.351 

2^175— 

1921 

9,467 

926 

74,622,260 

3,459,879 

1,950 

2,974,103 

2^— 

1922 

7,713 

893 

141»542,120 

5,048,284 

2,211 

6,029,896 

2,446— 

1923 

8,739 

846 

155,898,920 

6,731,805 

3,959 

16,101,285 

2,685— 

1924 

13,548 

1,0(^ 

186,567,150 

9,912,965 

3,082 

4,900,931 

2,685— 

; 1926 

^,838 

1,286 

306,825,340 

14,383,605 

4,m 

.9,828,175 

2,685— 

1926 

32,524 

1,600 

446,777,660 

15,934,322 

7,701 I 

22^^233 

2,685— 

1927 

661376 

1,794 

817,464,660 

29,252,307 

7356 

14,986,472 

2,685 — 

1928 

71,088 

1,986 

. 975^006.340 

83,383,881 

4,987 1 

9,284,531 

2,686— 

1929 

63,621 

1,893 

661,678,410 

22,971,154 

10,425 1 

. 22,670,448 

2,686 — 

1930 

76,310 

1,962 

944,843,530 

30,445.043 

' 12,526 

2137,166 
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Livestock Insurance, — I/ivestock insurance is organised on the basis of the 
I^aw of 26 December 1910 as amended by the law of 27 February 1935 published 
on 17 March of that year. As for hail insurance there has been formed in virtue 
of the law mentioned a livestock mortality and accident insurance section of the 
Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 

This insurance is optional and dependent on the principle of mutual assistance. 
Tike hail insurance it is subject to the Taw on the supervision of private in- 
surance companies of 26 July 1926, completed by the Taw of i May 1932. 

.Membership of the section is open to any livestock insurance association 
constituted in accordance with the provisions of the law organising livestock 
instirance, such association having accepted the livestock insurance regulations 
prepared by the Section and approved by the Ministry of Agriculture and Public 
I^ands, The insurance associations are formed and carry on activity in accord- 
ance with a constitution drawn up and accepted by the General Meeting of founder 
members and confirmed by the Section. The livestock insurance section exercises 
a control over the activity of local associations. It has the right to verify their 
accounts and to see that the}^ observe the provisions of the law and of the model 
statutes. The associations are exempt from the obligations imposed by the law 
on co-operative associations in respect of registration, publication of their proceed- 
ings and reports of working. 

The associations are represented at the Bank by the council of the Section 
which consists of 

(a) one representative of each district chosen from among the presidents of 
insurance associations and by the associations themselves. The election is carried 
out in accordance with the terms of a regulation confirmed by the Minister of Agri- 
culture ; 

{b) a representative of the Ministry of Agriculture and Public Tands ap- 
pointed by the Minister ; 

(c) the administration of the insurance department and the Chief of the 
livestock insurance section. 

The Council examines the report of the Section, and it rests with this body 
to decide if it is advisable to amend the constitution, and as to the measures essential 
to the development of the insurance scheme. It also falls to the Council to examine 
and pronounce on any representations made by associations that are either not 
admitted or excluded from the section. The Council fixes the amount of the pre- 
mium. Decisions are carried out by the section after ratification by the Minister 
of Agriculture. 

The insurance premium is fixed by decision of the insurance section, confirmed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. Ten per cent, of the premium is assigned to the 
reserve fund of the Section and the remainder is used to pay that half of the com- 
pensation payments which falls upon the associations. Fiall payment of sums in 
compensation which have to be paid out in the course of the year to insured per- 
sons is undertaken by^the section, one half of such payments falling on the asso- 
ciations, while the other half is met by the section. If the portion of the payments 
falling on the associations cannot be covered by the annual premiums, the deficit 
is the first charge on the reserve fund^ of the associations, although not mote than, 
two-thirds of this fund may be utilised for the purpose. If however there is still f 
a deficit, it becomes a first charge on the reserve fund of the section.- 

The reserve funds are constituted as follows; 

4 ’ The reserve fund of the section itself is formed fronx : i,.The existing reserve 
fund of the Section ; 2* the State subsidy; 3. ten per ceht. of the aUnUat insurance 
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premiums ; 4. the interest on the foundation capital of the section , 5* the inter* 
est on the reserve fund itself ; 6, five per cent, yearly on the receipts from the 
contagious diseases fund ; 7. one per cent, on the livestock export charge ^ 8. grants 
given by the general councils ; 9. fines and other receipts. 

The following charges are covered by the reserve fund of the the section . half 
the compensation payments made for deaths of stock or for compulsory slaugh- 
ter ; the administrative expenses of the section ; and the deficit in the case when 
more than two-thirds of the reserve fund of the associations would be necessary 
to meet the compensation payments. * 

B. The reserve fund of the associations is constituted as follows: i. The 
existing fund of the associations ; 2. the interest on this fund ; 3* surplus 
of the annual insurance premiums ; 4 * cent, charge on the sums com- 

ing from the rent of property belonging to the funds for stock raising ; 5* fines 
, imposed by the administrative council of the associations. 

The State has granted to the section a sum of 15 millions of levas as foundation 
capital. ^ In accordance with the law the section receives from the State an annual 
subsid^^ which ma3" not be less than the sum of 2,^00,000 lev<ts. During I 93 <^ 
only one million levas was paid (i). If this subsidy is insufficient to cover the 
share of the compensation payments for which the section is responsible, it is 
supplemented by the State. 

In the annual report for 1930 of the Central Bank the desire is expressed that 
the law on livestock insurance should be amended and that compulsory insurance 
of livestock should be introduced. 

The Report of the Central Co-operative Bank contains as for hail kisurance 
various tables which give a complete idea of the position and development of live- 
stock insurance. In the first of these is given the number of the associations, the 
membership and the number of head of livestock insured by district. Another 
table presents statistics of the diseases from which the insured animals have died 
during the year under review. There is also a table showing the profits and losses 
of the livestock insurance section for the financial year ucder consideration, 
and finally a table on development of livestock insurance. 

The following is a table giving certain statistics for the year 1930: 


Number j 
of 

associations 

Number 

of 

members 

Oxen 
and cows 

BuOa'.oes 

Hoises 

Mules 

Asses 

Coats 

Total head 

840 

31,501 

i 

41,700 

12,392 

11,710 

148 

187 

266 

66,403 


1 

Sums 

Premiums 

Compensation 

1 

Head of stock 

assured 

payments 

on which 
compensation 

levas 

levas 

levas 

was paid 

345,958,240 

6,508.640 . 

4,513,620 

1,585 


Proceeds of sales i 
of hides, etc. 
of these 
animals 


levas 

920,020 



State 

subsidy 


tlrunts 

trom 

district 

councils 


levas levas 


‘1>500,000 ’ 5b, 662 


(x) Out of the annual 'state subsidy fixed by the law at a minimum Of 2,500,000 levas, only 1,000,000 
levas have been paid up according to the Report ot the Central Co-operative Bank. 


(i) Report of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria for 1930, p. 35. 
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As regards developmebt of livestock insurance in Bulgaria the following is 
a table relating to the period 1912 to 1930: 


Value 

of 100 
gold fr. 
ill 

Bulgarian 

levas 

Years 

Numlxrr 

ol as.'^o- 

ciations 

Number 

of 

mem- 

bers 

Numtier 

of 

insured 

animals 

Sums 

assured 

Premiums 

Head 
of stock 
on which 
pay- 
ments 
were 
made 

Proceeds 

of sales 
of hides etc. 
of these 

animals 

Compen 

sation 

payments 

Average 

compen- 

sation 

paid 

levas 

levas 

levas 

levas 

levas 

100 — 

J912 

3 

35 

93 

17,600 

191 

1 

, 

126 


100— 

1913 

3 

22 

78 

13,695 

314 

8 

175 

861 

107 

100 — 

1914 

34 

629 

2,332 

355,157 

4,S69 

54 

1,138 

6,780 

125 

128,44 

J9J5 

79 

1,025 

4,367 

817,390 

9,566 

147 

7,010 

22,838 

155 

136,02 

J910 

25 

880 

1,369 

364,370 

3,952 

59 

3,793 

9,625 

163 

173,92 

1917 

24 

567 

1,.554 

690.690 

7,331 

34 

3,690 

9,319 

274 

166,54 

3918 

39 

438 

1,66 B 

1,283,680 

14,700 

55 

9,146 

26,161 

475 

466 — 

i 1919 

25 

6>4 

2,346 

4,374,620 

69,133 

181 

33,135 ; 

91,723 

506 

1,248 — 

1920 

20 

850 

3,082 

11,723,300 

192,849 

132 

80,533 

185,296 

1,403 

2,175 — 

1921 

26 

700 

2,461 

10,298,290 

179,098 

118 

70.462 

315,220 

2,671 

2.898 — 

1922 

31 

821 

2.823 

12,661,450 

196,011 

120 

96,774 

217,156 

1,809 

2,446— 

1923 

43 

1.047 

3,290 

15,956,650 

200.291 

96 

87,531 

296.194 

9,085 

2.685“* 

1924 

94 

1,944 

4,605 

26,531,000 

433,311 

185 

103,703 

546,697 

2,955 

2,685 — 

1925 

208 

4,463 

10,974 

56,163,900 

885,608 

360 

251, .394 

1.290,290 

3,584 

2,685 — 

1026 

385 

9,677 

22,949 

129,102,030 

2,569.940 

706 

428,798 

2,118,816 

3,608 

2,685— 

3927 

580 

20,018 

48,010 

263,793,800 

3.989,313 

1,500 

796.436 

4,444,516 

2,962 

2,085 — 

1928 

603 

29,920 

69,607 

337.028,900 

6.228,420 

2,142 

997 392 

5,736,636 

! 3.H3 

2,085 — 

1929 

685 

31„396 

69,598 

343,829,500 

6,208.680 

1.883 

1,001,162 

1 5,150,409 

1 3,267 

2.685 — 

1930 

840 

31,501 

66,403 

345,958,240 

6,508,740 

1,585 

920,020 

! 5,613,620 

1 3.427 

1 * • 


A. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

Rural Women’s Organisations and the Agricultural Crisis. 

A one-day Conference was arranged in I,ondon on 27 May by the Tiaison Com- 
mittee of Rural Women's and Homemakers' Organisations, a w*omen's international 
Committee with headquarters in I/Ondon, representing about 50 organisations* The 
object was to discuss the position of the countrywoman in the world economic crisis, 
the extent to which she is specially affected and the special services she can render 
towards its eventual remedying. The meeting was well attended and in addition 
to a number of visitors included representatives of the organisations and associations 
of rural or farm women in the United States of America, Germany, Estonia, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Australia^ New Zealand, Kenya, Union of vSouth Africa, etc. 

Among the papers and addresses contributed (i) special interest attached to- the 
following : 

[a) The Position of the Countrywoman in the World Economic Crisis from the 
Old World Point of View, by Frau Kuessner Gerhard, president of the Country 
Housewives' Association of Germany (Reichsverbmd Landwirischaftlicher HaU$- 
fraumvereine ) ; (b) The Position of the Countrywoman in the World Economic Crisis 
from the New World Point of View, by Miss Eunice H. Avery, Lecturer on interna- 
tional subjects, United States of America, and {<?} The International f>ignificance , 
of the Work of Countryvromen by Mrs. L. E. Howard, Chief of the Agricuittjral 
Service, International Labour Office, Geneva. . 


(i) Material taken from rep^s commutiicated by tke Committee of 

and Homemakers* Organisations* a6 Ecclestcm Street, I^badon. . * ' • ' 
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A brief summary of the chief points in these three addresses follows : 

{a) After indicating the main features of the crisis as affecting the farmers 
of the Central and Eastern European countries, Frau Kuessner Gerhard proceeded 
to discuss the special position of the farmwomen, more particularly in Germany. 
Morally, the present situation is perhaps felt even moreacutelyby the Woman as she 
is usually more attached to the soil than the man, and realises more vividly than he the 
evils of unemployunent and detachment from tlie land that now threaten to be al- 
most inevitably the lot of the next and future generations. 

On the material side too the crippling effects of the shortage of money are even 
more acutely felt in the farm household, which is the woman's province, than on the 
farm which is the joint concern of both and this for the following reasons : 

1. -- There is a tendency to incur the least possible expenditxrre for the house- 
hold whicn, although it fulfils the important part of feeding and clothing the farmer 
and his family, is none the less usually regarded as not productive, in the sense that 
it yields no items on the receipts side of the balance sheet. Hence any ready money 
available is spent by preference on the farm, and all purchases of labour saving 
household appliances are deferred. 

2. — Marketing of produce for 'which by custom the woman is responsible, 
(eggs, dairy produce etc.), is usually less well organised than the marketing of field 
crops, and requires proportionately more expenditure of time and energy. 

3. — Owing to the crisis there is more call on family labour, and the woman's 
hours of work in field and cowshed, and generally on th^ farm, are in consequence 
longer. In the course of an enquiry carried on recentl}’^ in W'iirttemberg by Prof. 
Munzinger, it was found out that the hours of work on a number of farms in South 
German}^ were on an average 12 to 14 for the men, and 15 to 17 for the women. An 
investigation made by the Union Centrale des Associations Rnrales Fiminines has 
brought out the fact that in almost all countries there is a great increase in the num- 
ber of women working in the fields even in countries where it had not been the general 
custom previously. In addition, in connection with the recent development of more 
precise and scientific methods of farm accounting it is of interest that the work of 
book-keeping, on the small or family farms, is usually undertaken by the farmer's 
wife or daughter. 

On the other hand the crisis, b}’' bringing aboitt changes in farming methods, is 
affecting the woman in another way. In many districts the most important farming 
receipts now come from pigs, dairy products and eggs, in other words from the 
departments under the care of the farm woman. 

As regards steps taken to remedy the general situation, the work done by the 
the Country Housewives' Association of Germany in organising market stalls 
in country districts and shops for countxv women's produce has been of great 
value. The stalls are under the management of the local associations and are open 
twice or three times a week for sale of local produce. All goods are marketed under 
strict regulation in regard to standard and quality and with careful attention to 
market requirements. The shops Which are opened in centres served by country 
districts.are owned by the Association {ReicMverband)itstU, and are managed entirely 
in the interests of the countrywomen producers of poultry products, fruit, vegetables 
cheese, preserves, etc. By special concession of the Ministry of Finance, taxes are 
levied on these shops at a lower rate. 

In Germany it is becoming the practice for the experienced country housewife 
to undertake the training of young girls and women for household work on the farm* 
Such training is carefully organised on a twb years' basis with final examinations. 
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It) addition in some districts there are courses for young women in farm and farm 
household work which include instruction in the keeping of farm accounts* 

(J) It is well known that the farmer’s standard of living in the United States 
is high as compared, speaking generally, with European conditions and the farm wo- 
man, besides enjoying more social advantages owing to the possession of a car, etc., 
is usually equipped with labour saving devices of the most modern t3^pe. In addi- 
tion the great extension of broadcasting has effectively broken down any remaining 
isolation. An interesting result of the broadcasting instruction was noted by the 
speaker. Special talks are given to women on diet, cooking and general household 
management, and it is stated to be in consequence of these that the American farm 
dietary has come to include a more adequate proportion of the fruit and vegetables 
grown on the farm. ^ 

The effect of the agricultural depression and the low prices paid for agricultural 
produce is undoubtedly in the States to give a certain advantage to the owner of the 
small farm. It is beginning to be realised that even when no profits are to be made, 
farming provides, and is the only industry so providing, subsistence for a man 
and his family. Miss Avery gave an illustration of this tmth from the story of a 
district in Arkansas, where the effects of the agricultural depression had been aggra- 
vated over a period by a severe drought. On the advice of the Coimty Visitors, or 
Government Advisers in agriculture and domestic science, the inhabitants decided 
to plant vegetables and fruit rather than wheat and maize, thereby ensuring crops 
that could be watered by hand, and attended to by the women and young people, 
and would supply the means of subsistence. A year later the village could not only 
feed itself but preserved food stuffs were available for future use and for sending to 
other districts. 

Speaking generally, there is a strong movement in the agricultural districts of 
the States towards subsistence farming as a remedy of the evils arising out of the 
crisis, and in this movement the country women are taking a large share and can do 
much to ensure success. 

{c) In dealing with the subject of the international significance of the work 
of countrywomen, Mrs. Howard stressed the possible activities of associations of 
corintr3rwomen in addition to those of individual farm women in the direction of 
solving- problems arising out of the world crisis. Among the many factors in the 
present agricultural situation, the following may be selected as basic : i. the great 
and disconcerting instability of financial and economic conditions ; 2. the technical 
changes of a far-reaching character taking place in some branches of agricultural 
production ; and 3. the change in the methods of attack on social problems due to 
the influence on outlook in regard to social and labour problems of tbe accumulated 
research and investigation work of previous decades. 

To meet the unstabilised economic conditions, it is possible that farm women, 
acting on co-operative principles, might often increase cash takings by initiating the 
marketing of their ** side-line ” products. Thus in Canada, tbe Saskatchewan Egg- 
and Toultry Pool, a co-operative organisation constituted almost entirely of women, 
was in X928 enabling about x8,ooo farmers’ wives to supplement the farm income. 
Various minor schemes of this type might be attempted, but the individual is seldom 
in possession of all the facts governing her local market, and advice about local 
marketing opportunities, location of booths, etc., is precisely the work which can fe , 
undertaken usefully by the local association. The rural women’s organisations at^e 
in a position also to arrange for any necessary insttnction on the preparation and pre^’ 
servation of food, with.special attentiom to the utilisatiomof the prodnctsof the fanh 
and of material which may otherwise tend to be wasted. It is posdlMe that 
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interchange of practical information tinder this head between different countries 
might be useful, together with some comparison of the facilities for provision of in- 
struction. Such instruction is in every modern country an essential contribution 
towards the utilisation of spending power, and a link in the chain of economic ef- 
fort. Resolutions on the subject might from time to time be with advantage drafted 
b}'’ the farm women^s organisations and forwarded to competent bodies, .such as 
Government Departments or Chambers of Agriculture. 

The changes in agricultural technique caused by the introduction of machinery, 
the experimental work in animal husbandry, etc., are likely to be permanent and it is 
unlikely that there will be any general continuance of pre-war technique in fanning. 

■ The use of machinery is of supreme importance ; there is still however in many re- 
gions an unwillingness to adopt machine methods. It is suggested that if the coun- 
tr5rwomen — through their organisations in such districts — were induced to ac- 
custom themselves to the use of simple household machinery, and would urge the 
purchase, when possible, of the proper household tools, they would as it were create 
a modern outlook within thefaimhouse, andthe introductionof the simple machine 
for farm use would doubtless follow. 

As regards the third point, — the importance of definite scientific information 
accumulated over a period of time as affecting the attitude towards and action taken 
in respect of social and labour problems, — there is still a noticeable lacuna, observed 
by the International Labour Office^ in regard to such information on the place and 
work of women in agricultural and rural life. The rural women's organisations in 
the different countries would do a great service by organising where possible first- 
hand local enquiries on such subjects as : division of the countr^ywoman's day be- 
tween her diverse duties ; the actual household budgets of rural households with a 
view to ascertaining how far the present earning capacity of agriculture is sufficient 
for the daily needs of the workers. Some w’^ork might even be done towards clearing 
up population questions. Statistics relating to the female part of the agricultural 
population in different countries are seldom comparable, as the definitions adopted 
for the census returns vary, and in fact often vary also for the succeeding censuses 
carried out in the same country. Sound statistical information is the basis 
of all modern scientific social effort, and it is greatly to be deplored that any obscurity 
whatever should exist in regard to such subjects as the classification of groups of 
women in rural populations, the needs of rural households, or the volume of 
professional work contributed by the farmer's wife or daughter to the carrying on 
of the farm business. 

Speaking generally, the problems appear in similar forms in many countries, 
and the principles which apply to their solution are internationally applicable sim- 
ply because the household and the farm (i. e, the home and the profession) are so 
closely allied in every country. This being so, an active interchange of information 
should be very useful. Country women's organisations might well specialise in the 
direction of interchanging information from country to country. The establishment 
of small international working committees might be considered, to deal with special- 
Hsed. problems, e, g., a preservation of food committee, a household equipment com- 
mittee, an education committee. An international committee on the social problems 
arising out of farm household work would be especially valuable. In other words a 
sustained and organised effort to interchange information on selected topics will 
lend outstanding importance to any opinions which organised country women may 
wish to enunciate, since such a clear basis of accurate facts from a series of countries 
is still, in spite of the efforts of internationai bodies, wanting in many international 
fields. 
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In conchtsion there was a general consensus of epitiion among those attending 
the Conference that any solution of the problems arising out of the present crisis must 
largely depend on a new conception, at once simpler and more efficient, of the stan- 
dards of living, together with a fuller co-operation in the promotion of the general 
welfare, and that these elements are being and should in the future be increasingly 
supplied by women, and in particular by country women in association. 

C. H. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Assekuranz-Compass. Internationales Jahrbuch fiir Versicherungswesen. XL Jahrg. 
Wien, 1932, pp. XXI- 1 3 76. 

[The 40th volume has just been published of the International Yearbook of Insurance 
founded in 1893 by Gustav J. Wichniowsky. This publication contains most useful 
information of the insurance societies operating in 57 comitries including 31 in Europe. 
For a large number of societies, the Yearbook pubHshes the statements of accounts for 
1929-30. In the preface the author states that he was obliged this year, in consequence 
of the increasing gravity of the general economic crisis, to omit the general considerations 
in regard to insurance which in the previous editions appeared at the beginning of the 
sections de^’^oted to each country. On the other hand it has been possible to introduce 
additions and improvements in respect to the European countries]. 

Bowman, Isaiah : The Pioneer Fringe. American Geographical Society, Special 
Publication 13. New York, 1931. 

[The volume is divided in two parts : Part. I composed of 7 chapters deals with ’ 
pioneering in general, its liistorical and economic backgroimd, its hardships, its gains 
and losses, and the degree to which the advent of machinery has facilitated the irre- 
sistible trend towards “ the border The author states that no rule has been found 
to accoimt for the ways and manners of pioneering. In fact, he says “ The reasons 
that impel men to seek the border, are as varied as humanity itself Until compar- 
atively recent times, pioneers looked for the best land they could find and moved on 
until they could settle down. In the last few decades science has taken a hand in help- 
ing the work of the pioneer. Most of the best land available. Mr. Bowman says, 
has already been occupied by people who have developed it in a profitable way. 
The trend beyond the frontier continued, however, and scientific memods came into 
play and the second wave of pioneering'* began. To-day there is a sort of science 
of pioneering which interests Governments themselves. The failures of former times 
are lessened by scientific mapping of available land, introduction of machinery, ease of 
communications either by rail or motorcar. The railway has played a very important 
part in facilitating the work of the pioneer : a work which continues in spite of 
difficulties. '^With a complacency and an ignorance that matches anything in the 
history of thought wliich we now condemn **, says the writer ** the end of pioneering 
is announced. No more of its left to do anywhere in the world, said the head of 
a Government Bureau only two or three years ago. A historian takes a bookful of 
words to prove the same thing with equal conclusiveness. An economist tells us that 
-we need no more, land : witness the millions of arable acres now left untilled in regions 
of close settlement in the United States, The answer to this statistical condusiveness' 
is made not by a few wandering bands of chronic pioneers, but by a host that 
mimbers millions The land invites the willing to work and dare. 

All this the ** Pioneer Frmge ** shows with a ca.reful analysis of conditions where 
the work of land seekers has been active in the very hard beginning and is active today 
in the parts of the world where there is land to be conquered : be it Jn frozen regions , 
which until recently were believed inaccessible and useless to man, the- virgin forces , 
of Brazil, or the hot marshy regions of equatorial Africa. .All races of men under afl, , 
latitudes are active at this work of conquest which nothing seems to be able to stem.. 

From these considerations of a general character, the author passes to ^ analyrfs 
of the actual work of pioneering in the United States, Canada, Australia, South Afrida^ , 
Siberia, Mongolia and Manchuria, and lastly in the, South American ' 

constitutes Part II of the book and consists, like the Part I, of seven ’ 
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The pioneer conquest of the great American West, which is dealt with in Qiapter 8, 
is naturally mostly of a liistorical character, as the conquest is now completed, 
ter 9, deahng with the Canadian Fringe of settlement, gives the reader a vivid 
picture of the advance of the pioneer towards the sub-arctic region. ^ The part played 
by the Railway in fostering the conquest of this part of the American Continent is 
illustrated both by text and reproduction of very interesting photographs. Australia 
and Southern Africa come next under the painstaking observation of the writer, who 
in chapters lo and ii gives e clear idea of what has been done, and of the prosj^ects 
for the up-to-date, machine-helped pioneer, particularly in Australia where enormous 
tracts of land are still available. ' 

After a survey of pioneering in Siberia (Chapter 12) the author takes up the exam- 
ination of pioneering conditions in Mongolia and Manchuria. The title to this chapter 
— A Modem Invasion — is indicative of the fact that the races which have started their 
move beyond the border '' are in many ways new to the work of pioneering as now 
understood. The possibilities of both Mongolia and Manchmia appear quite con- 
siderable. But we are just at the beginning of an undertaking not devoid of dangers, 
of potential conflicts. 

The last chapter (14) deals with the South-American Hinterlands. The author 
is once more on familiar ground and the subject is treated with exhaustive amplitude. 
The peonage system, the survival of the plantation system in some important parts 
" because it is economically best in some places, “ while in other places it is a device 
employed by the landowners for maintaining an essentially aristocratic system based 
upon land the means of access to already settled sections and to the railways, 
the latifundia in Cliile, the haciendas in Peru, conditions in Fcuator and Bolivia, 
are interesti^ly described to the reader in what we might call the first part of 
chapter 14. The second part of the same chapter deals with the " Tropics as a Pioneer 
zone The Author finds that the white man cannot possibly live there even though 
science may help him to conquer the many deadly diseases proper to the Tropics. 

Conditions in Northern Paraguay, the Gran Chaco of Bolivia, the Matto Grosso 
in Brazil, the Piedmont Border in Northwestern Argentina are next examined and illus- 
trated. The chapter ends with a detailed account of conditions in Patagonia, no 
longer world's end, a no-man land, a vS3mibol of remoteness 

The volume is full of excellent photographs illustrating the work of the pioneer 
in ail countries and greatly adding to the value and interest of the study, wliich is per- 
haps the most comprehensive work of its kind now available for the student of 
this subject]. 


Water and Grass : A Study in the Pastoral Economy of Southern Europe, by 
E. H, Carrier, M. A., M. vSc,, F. R. Hist. S. Christophers-London [1932). 

[The book under review, in the words of its author, mainly " deals with the mi- 
gratory pastoral industry, together with the economic, social and political problems 
to which the seasonal wanderings of fiocks and herds and their human attendants give 
rise The story of the Great Transhumance "is told sej^arately for each coimtry ; 
in its development from ancient to modem times ; the different types of pasture are 
discussed and a review of the pastoral industry in the different countries of Southern 
Europe " in order of their historical importance " follows in each case the divScussion 
' of the social and economic side of the problem. This discussion and review begin 
with Italy and ancient Rome. Conditions in the various countries of Southern Europe, 
from Spain to the Balkans, are then examined and the special features of the pastoral 
industry m each country are dealt with in detail. 

, A bibliography and a glossary of pastoral terms greatly add to the usefulness of 
this important study], 

Gxjhpkrz, Julian : Die Agrarkrise in den Vereinigten Staaten (Veroffentlichungen 
• der Frankfurter Gesellschaft fur Ronjunkturforschimg, herausg. von Dr. Eugen Altschul, 
N. E, Heft 2). Hans Buske Verlag. Eeipzig, 1931, pp, xil-182. 

[As the Editor of the series of publications of the Society points out in his Foreword, 
the present economic situation is rendered especially grave by the simultaneous de- 
velopment of an industrial and an agricultural depression, and the problem is to 
determine the causes and the conditions of this coincidence. The agricultural sit- 
uation in the United States is especially interesting from this point of view, because it 
is there that the capitalistic transformation of farming, which turns the farmer into a 
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business man, has gone far enough to involve agriculture in all the vicissitudes of the 
business cycle.^ This transformation of agriculture is more or less universal, but in other 
countries traditional forms have greater vitality and the process is not so far advanced., 
As Dr. Altschul puts it, the book under review "not only describes the complicated 
process of transformation in American farming, but also represents a contribution 
to the theoretical analysis of a definite trend of evolution which, from the economic and 
social point of view, intimately concerns the European economic system. What we 
observe here, is not an isolated phenomenon, but a typical case wliich comes about 
necessarily the moment, agriculture finds itself involved in the general process of 
capitalistic development 

The scheme which the -writer applies to the interpretation of the agricultural evo- 
lution of the United States, is entirely based on the acceptance of the Marxist concep- 
tion of the inherent antagonisms of capitalism as a social and economic system. In 
the United States, the turning point was reached with the ‘exhaustion of the reserves 
of land which was available free to potential settlers. Wliile, up to the close oi the 
last century, land was the reservoir wliich absorbed the surplus of urban labour, now 
it is industry that is called upon to absorb the surpluses of rural population. 

• With the penetration of capitalistic methods into the agricultural industry, the in- 
crease in the average size of holdings and growing mechanisation, independent family 
farming, formerly the foundation of the social and political system of the U.S.A. 
teids to lose giroimd, and labour released by this process has to seek employment in 
the industries and other urban occupations. The family farmer, now faced with large 
capitalistic concentration both outside and inside agriculture, finds himself in des- 
perate straits, and all efforts of the United States Government, designed to help him to 
organise for reMstance, movstly by means of co-operation in marketing, are of no avail 
as not removing the real cause of his weakness, ms inferiority as a producer. 

" The crisis through which American farming is now passing is a crisis of the small 
family farm which is no more able to withstand the onslaught of the industrial revol- 
ution in agriculture " : such the diagnosis of tlie situation by Dr. Gumperz. 

The high degree of commercialisation of Arperican agriculture which puts 80 per cent, 
of its output on the market, makes it particularly sensitive to changes in prices, and 
enables even a slight fall in the price level to have disastrous effects upon the farmer. 
And as there exists in the United States a very large class of farmers whose economic 
position is generally precarious and who live on a marginal income, a depression such 
as the presenfi" is bound to be acutely felt and to cause great distress. , 

The teclmical progress of agriculture brings aboulf a great increase in the productive 
capacity of American farming ; and this increase would appear to the writer to mean 
that " the Malthusian doctrine of population and the Daw of Diminishing Returns are 
practically and theoretically rendered invalid " : a point which may be conceded only 
in part. In fact, while such an increase of prodixctivity, if continued indefinitely, will 
solve the population problem, it will in no way affect the validity of the Eaw of 
Diminishing Retixms as a theoretical proposition. 

To the writer following as he does the Marxian scheme of evolution, tXie present 
crisis, in spite of the sufferings and losses it cau.ses, appears in the light of a construc- 
tive process, " While capitalism destroys the obsolete methods of agricultural pro- 
duction, it converts agriculture, which Ifitherto had been the staunch bulwark of the 
old, itito a bearer of progress. The human race stands on the threshold of the great- 
est historical decisions What hitherto had appeared, in spite of its real importance, 
a father minor detail of the great picture of economic processes as a whole, namely the 
end of the manufacturhig stage ox agricultural capitalism, will now become an event 
which, when developed to its xiltimate consequences, will change the life of the poptilation . 
of this planet completely and in every domain. 

One may not always agree with the .views of the writer of this interesting book 
as to the origin and nature of the processevS he describes, but the reader will gain a deeper 
insight into the social and economic background of the crisis, only too often hidden 
from the, eye oi the student by its external .manifestations. Whether the dogmatic, 
scheme’ of the writer is accepted or not, the f^t tems^ that we are In the midst ^ 

of structural changes in agriculture, and we must seek for a synthetid yiew:^ 

, J salari' nell'agticoftura tnatti d^i cohtratti di lavorb dal -1913 'Sl. 

Nazicmale dei Sindaoati Fascisti detrAgricolfcura, Rome* % 9 Si-XsL , / 

>■ 'tfttee'ettqttitjr- receatty, 

^ Comederatipn of tbe. Fascist’ ^dicates of’Agrictdtttte 'is' 



C930 on the conditions of living of the agricultural workers in Italy. The figures shown 
relate to the daily wage paid in 1913-14 and from 1919 to 193J day farm labourers 
lot ordinary farm work. The wages are shown for each province, index has also 
been calculated taking the wage for 1913-14 as 100. ^ Every table is accompanied 
by a diagram and by some notes illustrating the principallines of the last labour agree- 
nient. The wages are taken from the labour agreements. For the years immediately 
preceding and immediately following the war it has not always been possible to base 
these on the agreements, partly because these were not all in existence ana partly because 
the multiplicity of the workers' organisations gave rise to the establishment of several 
tjT^s of contracts. In consequence, it has been necessary to establish the figures by 
examining farm accoimts, and by consulting the agricultural organisations and various 
publications, 

A special chapter is devoted to the different types of wages : the wag:e paid over a 
fixed period, the payment per hour, cash .wages, wages in kind, piece or job work, the 
progressive wage, sliding scale, individual and collective job contracts. The wage is 
next considered under other aspects, according to the character of the work, the hours 
of work in different seasons, the age of the workers, etc. In view of the close relation 
between feedmg and the question of wages some notes on the dietary of the farm worker 
are added. A chapter on the corporarive wage forms the conclusion]. 


T’organizzazione sindacale agricola del Fascismo. Confederazione Kazionale dei 
Sindacati Fascisti deH’Agricoltura. Roma, 1932-X. 

[In this publication an account is given of the organisation of the Italian agricul- 
tural classes, as effected by Fascism, fiom the begiiming of Fascist syndicalism up to 
1932, and a comparison is made between the post-war Italian organisations previous 
to Fascism and me European organisations of agricultural workers based on the class 
principle. The volume also contains some chapters on the Italian agricultural pop- 
ulation, and on the different occupational types of Italian agricultural labourers, share 
tenants, etc., and on the o:^anisea labourers. It further treats of the degree of devel- 
opment attained by the different National Federations of unions of persons employed 
on farms, tenants who are direct cultivators, share tenants on the basis of half the pro- 
duce dr otherwise, wage earners and day labortrers, skilled farmworkers, shepherds and 
breeders who manage their stock rearing. The proportion of the different classes is 
separately examined for each of ^he Itanan provinces], 

Reich Edward, Ing, Dr. and Skoda Vdclav, Ing. Dr. : Agricultural Education m 
the Czechoslovakian Republic. Prague, 1931, Academie Tch^coslovaque d'agriculture, 
183 pages, several tables and illustrations {published in Czech, Frefich, English and 
German). 

[THs small volume, pi^blished on the occasion of the XVth International Congress 
of Agriculture at Prague under the auspices of the Czechoslovakian public authorities, 
contains, in a series of articles written by Czechoslovakian specialists, on the sxxbject 
of agricultural education, precise information on the present position of agricultural 
instruction, according to the different t3?pes of schools and institutions which cleal public 
instruction in the rural areas In Czechoslovakia], 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 

Books.' 

\ ^ : AmaiAmM be ntosDAnoN ttUANcMm public par la Soci^td de legislation com- 

par^,, 1929. s 4 rie, ann^e, fasc. Paris, 1930. 

Arias, G. L’ltalia e la crisi economica. Con prefazione di G. Bottai, Firenze, - 
Poligrafica universitaiia, [1932]. Sip. (Quademi di economla corporativa). ■ 

Bssvjeridge, W. Tariffs ; the case examined. ,I<ondon, I^ongmans, Green and 00., 
19.31- 30 op- ' . - ■ . . . , • ■ ' ' , , ■ 
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V , Bi^UNDKi/iy, F. N..A new policy for agriculture. [I^ondon], P. Allan, igsx. i8op. 

CAGiyiARi, R. UniveRSIXA. IsTiTOTo ECONOMIGO-GIURIBICO. Studi economico 
giuridici. Cagliari, 1931, 3oop., 25,5cm. 


Camara oficiae espanoia de comercio de Ea Rep. Argeis^xina, Memoria 
1931/32. Buenos Ayres, 1932. 


Canadian grain xirade year book 1929-30, v. 10. Winnipeg, W. Sanford Evans 
Statistical service, [1930 ?], ' 


ChamberI/IN, W. H, The Soviet planned economic order. Boston, Mass., World 
peace foundation, 1931. 258P. 

CONGRl^S BE i#A COEONISAXION RURAEE, Alger, 1 930. Alger, V. Heintz, [1931 ?]. 
[v. I, Comptes-rendus de.s Stances du Congres]. 

[v. 2. Ees prohl^mes ^conomiques et sociaux poises par la colonisation]. 

[v, 3. Monographies algMennes], 

[v. 4. Ea colonisation rurale dans les principaux pays de peuplement]. 

[“ Centehaire de T Algerie. Comity de TAirique fran^aise 


Cooic, O. F. The debt of agriculture to Tropical America, Washington, Pan 
American union, [1930]. i6p., ill. (Agricultural and forestry series, n® i). 

Reprinted from the September, 1930, issue of the Bulletin of the Pan Ameri- 
can union 


Danmark. Eandokonomiske drifxsbxjreau. Undersogelser over landbmgets 
driftsforliold, 14. Regnskabsresultater fra danske landbrug, 1929-30. Kobenhavn, 

[Agricultural economics and farm accounts in Denmark]. 


EsPAi&A. D1RECC16N GENERAL BE AGRiciTEXURA. Anuatio de legislacibn agricola, 
1931, Madrid, 1932. 

Ffinf^RAXioN AGRICODE b^Adsace EX DE LORRAINE, Strasbourg. Rapport, 1930. 
Strasbourg, 1931. 

Ffengi^xioN BBS socx&rMs coopj6raXives bedges. Bilan, rapports, tableaux 
1931, Anvers, 1932. 

[''Convocation k I’Assembl^e g 4 n^rale dn dimanche 19 juin 1932 


Hidmer, F. Landwirtschaft und Genossenschaftswesen im Jahre 1930. Briinn* 
2 entralWerband -der deutschen Landw. GenossenschaftenMdlirens, Schlesiens und 
, der Slovakei, 1931. 1x48. (Deutschmdhrische landw. Hdte* Hr. 114/120), , 

^ HOfFi^NNi, P. G. Nebenberudiche Landsie<Jlting. Dresden, Botsch^ftsWeirlag, 
27a , 


Tnotx^ bM?ERNAXiONAJi s^AXrsxiQX3E,.’‘La''Haye: Bulletin., 
Bytaison. Vksovie;‘T93b: ' ' ' ’ f 
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Kiranov, P. KoonepaECHaTa b'B B'^Jirapna. CotJjiia, ^'Hb. K. BoacHHos'B, 1928# 
ij tab* 

[Co-operation in Bulgaria], 


MISSEI., Kl. Walirungspolitik und Indiistriepolitik, Agrarpolitik und Sozialpo- 
litik im Italiender Naclikriegszeit. Ein Beitrag zur Wirtscliaftspolitikdes Fascbismus. 
Tubingen, F. Pietzcker, 1931. 152S. 


MoI/EOV, I. S, OpraHaaauHOHHaTa crpyKTypa tia 3eMjie;[ii'fejrcK0T0 CTonancTBo 
B'B Co(|)HiicKa oKOjiim. Co^hh, E'i>p5KaBHa neBaTHiitxa, 1931. 

198 p., tab., diagr., 25 cin. (Tpy^toBe na HHCTHTyra no seMJie^'fe.^xcKa hkohomhh 
npn ArpoHOMo-necoB'BB'.CKHa cjt)aKyjiTeT'& na yHirsepcHTeTa). 

[Deuxi^me titre en anglais : Tlie organisational structure of the farms in the 
country of Sofia]. 

[Summary in English]. 

Oekonomische GESEnESCHAEt IN Sachsen. Mitteilutigeu der Oekonomischen 
Gesellschaft in Sachsen, 1931 : J ahresbericht und Bericht fiber die Braugerstenaus- 
stellimg 1931. Dresden, 1932, 

[58. Fortsetzung der Jahrbticher fiir Volks- u. Landwirtschaft], 

Raschid, S. Die turkische Landwirtschaft als Grundlage der tiirkischen Volks- 
wirtschaft. Berlin und Leipzig, W. de Gru3rter & Co., 1932. 202S., Karte. (Moderne 
Wirtschaftsgestaliungen, hrsg. von Kurt Wiedenfeld, Hit 16). 

Riedl H. Die genossenschaftliche Viehverwertung in Bayern. Tm Auftrage der 
Bayerischen Viehverwertung* Miinchen, Verlag Bayer. Viehverwertung, 1930. 76S. 
Abb., Karte. 

Smirnskii, V. I. EBHSKeHiie ochobhhx aneneHTOB ceji&cKO-xoaaiicTBeHHoro 
npoHSBoncTBa BO BpGMa BofiHH K peBOJilonHH. KpacHonap, 1928. 39ip., tab. 27cm. 

[Agricultural production during the war and the revolution]. 

vSxJOMi. Lantbruksstyrelsen. Undersokning av lanthushUJlningens rfintabilitet i 
Finland. iS. 1929/30. Helsingfors, 1932. 

[Research studies on the profit earning capacity of agriculture in Finland]. 

Tardy, L. et M. Coeohbain. La cooperation dans les Colonies. Paris, F« 5 d 4 ration 
nationale des cooperatives de consommation, [1931 ?J. 93p., 

T 5 NNIES, F. Einfuhttmg in die Soziologie. Stuttgart, F. iBnke, 1931. 327S. 

Vereeniginc voor handee en nijverhexd in Suriname. Economische toestand 
van vSuriname 1931. Paramaribo, 1932. 

[The economic conditionsin Dutch Guiana published by the Administration of 
commerce and industry]. 

Veaikov, T. G, KooirepaTiiBHO h aeMJieA^JiCKH B-BnpocTb. Co(|)na, ** 
comb"', [1931?] 636P., 

[Co-operation and the agrarian question]. 

VOGEi,, E. H. Grundzuge einer sozialorganischen Privatwirtsohaftsverfassung, 
Berlin, P. Parey, 1931. 129S., 

ZJEDNOCZENIE ZWIAZKOW SP 6 e 1 >ZIEENI ROENICZYCH RzECZYROSPOWTEJ PO^S- 
KiEj. Rocznik zjednoczenia zwiazkdw i statystyka spfidzielni zwiazkowych za 1930 
rok. Lw6w,[i932]. 

[2<^«ie Pitre en frangais: Annuaire de la Conf 4 d#ation des Unions des cooperati- 
ves agricoles de la R 4 publique de Pologne et la statistique des cooperatives amli%s]* 
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Periodicals (i) (^) (3). 

AbsaTzbrikfb. Nachrichten zur Beurteilimg der Marktlage und des Absatzes 
ftir den ostpr. lyandwirt, mit Merkblatteni ” iiber Verkaufstechnik und Spezialfra- 
gen des landwirtschaftl. Absatzes. 

Herausgegeben vom Verband der ostpr. Versuclis- und Wiftvschaftsringe e. V. 
Konigsberg/Pr,, Ivandwirtschaftskammer. (Verantwortlicher lyeiter: Diplonilandwirt 
L. Heller), v. i, 1931. mens. RM lo.int. 

Asociaci6n de Ingeuieros Agronomos. .Boletin, v. x, 1929. trim. Montevideo. 


BadiSCHES Gesetz- und Verordnungs-Blatt, 1932. irr. Harlsruhe. 


BENGAI# National Chamber of Commerce. Journal, v. 4, 1929. trim. Calcutta. Rs. 
6 int.; Rs. 9 etr. 


British India. Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Joint 
Stock Companies. 1931. mens. Calcutta. (Government of India Central Publication 
Branch) , 


British India. Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Kathia- 
war Trade Statistics. 1931. mens. Calcutta. (Government of India Central Publica- 
tion Branch). 


British India. De]3artment of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Raw 
Cotton Trade Statistics (Rail and River). 1931. mens. Calcutta. (Government of India 
Central Publication Branch). 


British India. Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Trade 
at Stations adjacent to tand frontier routes. 1931. mens. Calcutta. (Government of 
India Central Publication' Branch). 


BritIvSH India. Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Whole- 
sale Prices of certain staple articles of trade at selected stations in India. 1931. trim. 
Calcutta. (Government of India Central Publication Branch). * 

I 

! 

BDiyBTiNUD Agticol din Basorabia. v. 6, 1931. mens, Chi^in&u. D- 300 int.; D. 40O ; 

4 tr. (Uniunea Prof evsion ale a Speciali§tilor in Agriculture din Basatabia a Coof)erati- 
vei agricole “ Pomona * J [Titre en texte en rouniain et russe]. 

Camera de Conier|: si Industrie Bursa din Btaila. Buletinul v. 12, i93o.'‘mens. 
Braila I4. 500 int. ^ ' 

Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Agricultural Branch. JVtonthly^ review 
of the wheat situation, v. i, 1936. Ottawa. ' , ' 


„ (I) Previous list De<«mber 193X. To be continued Septetmber 193a. * , * 

14^ of abbreviations; bihebd. (biweefcy)j bimens, (twice monthly) | (j^sv^ tnO' 

rnontbs); ^tr. (Icweign price); hebl’(weekW» ’ t (home price) ; irr.Tinregular ; mens, 

,N, S. (few. series); (daily) ; 'sem., (half yearly); s* (series); v. (volune); trim- (^uarteffy)^': ;; 

' (4) f 1 ^tmrAtion^ and 

i^of:the review. * '' - , ' ' , ^ . ' ■ , 

' , ' ■ ^ ^ 



CoMMERCio pEKARio, V. I, 1 93 1 , bimens. Roma. L. i8 int. ; 35 ^tr, (Federa- 

zione Naziotiale Fascista del Commercio oleario) . 

CooPERAZioNK*RXJRATvE. V. I, 1932. mens. Roma. L. 30 int. (Federazione Italiana 
Consorzi Agrari). 

Bchi e COMMENl^i. V. 13, 1932. 3 fois par mois. Roma. L. 250 int. ; L, 300 etr. 

Eidghnosstsche Geskpzsammeung. 1932. irr. Bern. Frs. 5 et port. (Chancelle- 
riede la ConfM^rAtipn Suisse). 

BxportuIv Animaebeor: V. I, 1931. mens. Bucuresti. (Uniimea Sindicatelor 
pentru Organizarea exportului de animale §i came proaspatd) [Union des vSyndicats 
pour Torganisation de 1' exportation des animaux et de la viande fraiche]. 

FBDERAa6N Naci6nae de Cafeteros de Colombia. Boletin de Bstadistica. v. 1, 
1932. mens. Bogota. 

FexjiI/I^B d’Informations oleicoles. v. i, 1932. mens. Sfax. Fr. 24 int. (Office de 
THiiile d’Olive de Tunisia) . 

Geseo^zbeatt fiir den Freistaat Oldenburg, v. 47, 1932. irr. Oldenburg. 

InbxcaTORE delle Ueggi e Becreti del Regno dTtalia. Appendice quindicinale. 
V. I, 1931. bimens. Roma. (Casa Editrice Pubblicazioni di Eegislazione Italiana). 

iNEORMArEiTR financier & commercial, v. 3, 1932. hebd, Alexandtie. F. T. too 
int.; h. i.io.o 6 tT, 

iNSTY^ut Badania Konjunktur gospodarczycb i Cen. Frace. (Ixistitut de Recher- 
ches sur le mouvement general des affaires et sur la formation des prix. Travaitx). 
V. I, 1932. trim. Warszawa. Zi. 2,50 p. fascicule, [titre et table des matieresen polo- 
nais et fran9ais]. « 

ITAEIA e ORiENtK. Rassegna mensile di espansione econoniica. v. t, 1931. Roma. 
E. 20 int. ; E. 40 to. 

. Konjunktura Gospodarcza. Miesi^czne tablice statystyczne, [Conjoncture 
4 conomique. Tableaux statistiquesmensuels]. 1932. Warszawa. ZL 6 int. fsuppKment 
mensuel k “ Konjunktura gospodarcza (Instytut Badania Konjimfetur gospo- 
darczycli i Con. [Inst, de Reclierclies sur le Mouvement general des Affaires et sur la 
Formation des l^rix]). 

KupiEC TvioNiowY. [Ee Commergant de TabacJ- v. 6, 1931. mens. Warszawa. 
Zh 10 int. (Zwnizek Kupc6w Tytoniowycli R. P.) [Union des Commer^ants *de Tabac 
de la R6p, Pol.]. 

Mexico. Bireccion del Bepartamento Consular. Boletin comercM. Informacio- 
nes consulares y comerciales. v. 26,“ 1931. bimens. Mexico. $ 3 int. 

Mirovoe ILhoziaSstvo i mirovaia politika. (Revue cVEconomie et de Politique 
mondiale), v. i, 1926. mens. Moskva. Rb. 15 int. (Institout mirovogo khoz. i mirovoi 
politiki, [Institut d'Economie et de Politique mondiale^. ' ' . ! 

. Nache STROiTEEistvo. [Notre Construction!. 1931. bimens. MoskW Rb. 8 int. 
(Gosplan). ’ 
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Organk du Tabac, V. 29, 1932. bimens. Uccle-Bruxelles. Fr. 50 iiit.; etr.port en 
plus. (Association des D^taillants de Tabac^ & Cigares de Belgique). 

OmoRRUTTicoi^tura Il^AWANA. V. I, 1932 . mens. Roma. 1^. 15 int. ’; 30 etr. 

(Gruppo Nazionale di specializzazione di Ortofrutticoltura e Giardinaggio. Sindacato 
Nazionale Fascista Tecnici Agricoli). 

PoRTUGAi/. Minist^rio da Agricultura. Boletim. i^s^rie (dontrinaria). v. 13, 1931. 
trim. Lisboa. Esc. 24 int. ; 6 tr, port en plus. 


PORTUCAI/. MinistcSrio da Agricultura. Boletim, ii® serie (sinopse da legisla9ao 
agricola). 1931. bimestr. Lisboa. Esc. 24 int. ; etr. port en plus. 


PoRTUGAi,. Minist^rio da Agricultura. Boletim. Ill®- s^rie (infonna9ao agricola e 
comercial), v. 13, 1931. mens. Lisboa. Esc. 48 int. ; etr. port en plus. 


Probi^ibjmy Ekonomiki. [Problemes d’Economie]. v. i, 1929. mens. Moskva. 
Rb. 12 int. (Institout Ekonomiki Kommounistitclieskoi Akademii. [Institut d'Eco- 
nomie de TAcademie Communiste]). 

Quarterly Wheat Market Review. 1929. trim. Washington, D. C. (Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics: Hay, Feed and Seed Division. Market Kews Service). [Edition 
ron^ot^e]. 

Raccoi,ta delle leggi federali. 1932. irr. Bema. Frs. 5 et port. (Chancellerie de 
la Confederation suisse) . 


RBVIS'Xa econdmica Sudamericana. v. 31 (2» Epoca), 1928. mens. Montevideo, 
$ 4, int. $ 5 etr.; (Uni6n Industrial Untguaya). 

RrvisIA de los Ser\dcios social-agrarios y de la Estadistica agricola, social, v. i , 
1932. Madrid. (Inspeccidn General social-a^aria), 

RixasXA di DiRiEiJo. KCONOMIA R coMMEtcio. V. 3, 1930. mens. Roma. L. 40 int, ; 
I/. 80 etr. (Sindacato Nazionale Fascista Dottori in economia e commercio). 


ScHEDA Cuniulaliva Italiana, Bollettino bibliografico. v. i, 1932. mens. Roma. 

L. 40 int.; L. 60 etr. (Libreria Liberma). 

SEUSKOKHOZtAiStVENmd BiouHeten. [Bulletin economico-rural], 1931* 3 fois 
par mois. Moskva, Rb. xo int. (Salikolkhozgiz). 

Spis Ksiazek Bibljoteki Ministerstwa Reform Rolnych. [Liste des livres de la 
Bibliotheque du Minist^re des Reformes Agraires]: [Liste annexe au “ Dzieimik tit- - 
z^dowy Ministerstwa Reform Rolnych 1924, irr. Warszawa. / 

’ Sugar FedERAHON of the British Empire. A W'eekly Note on vSugar, 193^. hebd. 
London, ^ - 

Targovsko-Promicheen Glas, [La voix du Commerce et de rihdustrie]., v* 9^ 
1932. q. Sofia. L, 300 int.; L. 600 etr. (Balgafski Targovski Saiouz [Unioii commet- 
dale ' bulgare]}, ^ '-v, 

• '' T^teKiKa.. t'eai. toasles's joiirs; 

riat tiajolof Promlclileniiosti SSSR. [eonunissariat du Peuple p, la gfwude iadustifel). 
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UnivkrsiXy of Peniisylvania Law review and American Law register, v. 77, 1929. 
mens, Philadelphia, Pa. $4,50 int. ; $. 5^-etr. (University of Pennsylvania Law 
School). 

Urss en Construction. 1930. mens. Moscon. $ 5 int. Ogiz. 

URZEiDOWY Wykaz Czasopism nowych, ^ wznowionych i zawieszonych, W3^da- 
wanycli w Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej. [Bulletin bibliographique qfficiel des revues 
nouvelles, reparues et suspendues, editees dans la R^p. Polonaise]. [Supplement 
mensuel a Urzedowy Wykaz Brukow wydanych w Rz. Polskiej v. 4, 1932. mens.* 
Warszawa, (Bibljoteka Narodowa. [Bibliotheque Nationale]). 

Urzedowy Wykaz Brukow wydanych w Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej. [Bulletin 
bibliographique ofa’ciel des Imprimes edites dans la Rep. polonaise], v. 5, 1932. irr. 
Warszawa. (Bibljoteka Narodowa. [Bibliotheque Nationale]). * 

Vkrsichrrung. Organ fiir Versichening, Hypothekenwesen und Geldwirtschaft, 
V. 6, 1931. hebd. Wien. Seh. 45 int. ; $ 6,50 etr. Fr. Weissmann. 

West India Committee Circular. 1931. bimens. London. £ 2.2.0 int. 


Wykaz Bruk6w polskich lub Polski dotyczacych wydanych zagranica. [Bulle- 
tin bibliographique des imprimes polonais on concernant la Pologne Sdit(^s a T^traii- 
ger]. [supplement a Urzedowy Wykaz Brukow ”]. v. 3, 1930. mens. W'anszawa. 
(Bibljoteka Narodowa. [BibHotlieque Nationale]). 


Prof. Aeessakdro^ Brizi, 


Sigretario gemrak delVIstituto^ DinUore 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRIClfLTURAL STATISTICS 


At this period of the year many Governments suspend their monthly crop condition 
reports until next spring when they again commence. 


The following notes refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop reports and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany , Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czecho^ 
Slovakia .* i = excellent, 2 *= good, 3 = average, 4 =5 bad, 5 =* very bad ; France : 100 = excellent, 70 ==> 
good, 60 a= fairly good, 50 « average, 30 =* bad ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland ; 5 «= excellent, 
4 = good, 3 = average, 2 = had, 1 = very had ; Netherlands : go = excellent, 70 = good, 60 *= fairly 
good, 50 = below average ; U, S. S. R. : 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 = below average, 
I == bad ; United States : lOo « crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other countries the 
system of the Institute is employed: 100 « crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of 
the last ten years. 


CEREALS 

The estimates of crop results for the year received by the Institute up to the middle 
of January make changes of only secondary importance in the totals of world production 
of the various cereals indicated in the following table from which are esccluded the fig- 
ures for the U. vS. S. R. and China in the abvsence of official data. For wheat the estimate 


World production of cereals. 



1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

J927 

1926 

2925 


(million centals) 


/ 

Wheal 

2,183 

2,238 

2,071 

2,362 

2,174 

2,039 

2.006 

Rye 

469 

558 

66 1 

544 

500 

460 

673 

Rato 

689 

092 

723 

720 

607 

674 

596 


1,049 

1,129 

1,178 

1,243 

3,108 

1,141 

1,191 



(million bushels) 





Wheat 

2,638 

3,729 

3,450 

3,936 

3,623 

3,395 

3 , 3a 

Rye 

819 

996 

1,002 

972 

894 

820 ! 

1,020 

Barley 

1.226 

3,442 

1,506 

1,499 

1,260 

1,190 

1,244 

Oats 

3,279 

3,527 

3,680 

3,886 

3,464 

3,567 

3,721 


of world production consequently remainvS almost the same as that calculated last month 
and it does not seem, moreover, that it will be substantially modified in the future wh^ 
, the final figures are issued. In fact, for the countries of the northern hemisphere the De- 
cember estimates, apart from exceptional cahes, differ very little from the final figures 
and for the cotmtries of the southern hemisphere for which only provision^ data are 
possessed, no large changes are anticipated. Tht first forecast for Argentina in fact^ 
is generally’ judged to be fairly exact although it p considered by some authorities to be' 
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too conservative. This supposition, however, seems to be based on the remembrance of 
the large under-estimation of the crops of 1929 and 1930 rather than on actual facts. 
It should, in any case, be recollected that the official figure of production in 1931 seems, 
on the basis of the figures of movement of trade and stocks, to have been fixed too high 
rather than too low. As regards Australia, the Novenber forecast has been confirmed 
by two telegrams from the Government in December and January. With respect to 
the Union of South Africa the Government has telegraphed to the Institute that the 
wheat crop has been particularly abundant and is provisionally estimated at nearl}" 8.5 
millions centals (14.2 million bushels) constituting a record for the country. As the 
yearly consumption of the Union fluctuates about this figure, it is expected that demand 
in 1932 by this comitrj’' will be considerably reduced ; at all events the Union normally 
only imports a yearly quantity of 2-5 million centals (4-9 million bushels). 

As far as concerns Europe and its wheat requirements it is at the present mom- 
ent interesting to examine the movement of its imports during the first four 
months of the season for which official figures are available. According to the 
forecasts published in the Institute's Crop Report for October, European import 
requirements are placed at 390 million centals (640 million bushels) distributed among 
the various countries in the proportion indicated in the following table. This calculation 
of the probable requirements of each country can only be considered as a forecast and 
as sucli may be subject to even large modifications in view of the present disturbed 
economic situation. Opposite the probable requirements of each country for the sea- 
son have been inserted the net imports in the first four months August i- November 30. 


Estimate of European wheat requirements for 1931-32 and net imports 
in the first four months of the season. 



Season 

First 4 months 

Season 

Fiibt 4 mouths 


1 August-31 July 

I Auguat-30 Nov. 

I August-3 r 

I August -30 Nov. 

COXJNTRIES 

Estimated 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Estimated 

Net 

Net 

Net 


require- 

ments 

imports 

imports 

imports 

require- 

ments 

imports 

inipoits 

impoits 


for 1931-32 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1930-31 

for 1931-32 

1930-51 

X93t-33 

1930-31 



millam centals 



million bushels 


Gennimy 

n 

10 

0.4 

7.7 

21 

3L 

1 

13 

Austria. . 

it 

9 

2.6 

2.2 

18 

16 

5 

4 

Belgitini .... .... 

30 

28 

10.0 

9.7 

48 

47 

17 

10 

Dcumark 

n 

7 

6.1 

2.0 

18 

11 

8 

3 

Spain and Portugal .... 
Estonia, FinlaJidibiivia and 

5 

0 

0.4 

0.2 

7 

0 

1 

0 

I^ithuania. 

0 

4 

1.8 

2.4 

14 

0 

3 

4 

Prance . , , 

33 

37 

1C,0 

9.3 

65 

01 

20 

16 

United Kingdom 

100 

l4tJ 

67.7 

62.6 

204 j 

244 

11.3 

87 

Greece I 

17 

15 

6.0 

4.6 

28 

24 

8 

8 

Italy j 

30 

49 

2.2 

16.6 

50 i 

81 

4 

28 

3SfetlierIands 

22 

21 

5.6 

8.4 

37 

35 

9 

14 

Sweden and Norway . . 

14 

8 

3.0 

3.7 

23 

13 

6 

0 

Switzerland ! 

13 

11 

5,1 

4.4 

22 1 

38 

8 

7 

Czechoslomkia ] 

20 

30 

5.7 

5.6 

32 

37 

10 

0 

Malta etc. • * 

2 

2 

0.8 

0.8 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Total Eutope. « . 

zm 

366 

131^ 

139.6 

m \ 

606 

319 

m 


Some comments may be made on this table. In the first place it should be noted 
that over one half of the imports in the first four months were absorbed by the United 
Kingdom whereas on the basis of estimated requirements the proportion should not have 
greatly exceeded 40 % . A considerable part of the import has not, however, been 
consumed ; in fact, wheat stocks at the English ports increased from August x to Novem- 
ber I by II million centals (18 million bushels) so that the quantities released for con- 
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sumption during these four months were reduced to nearly 57 million centals (95 million 
bushels) a figure which is slightly larger, pro rata, than that of estimated requirements. 
The demand of the United Kingdom for the whole of the season may consequently 
reach the level anticipated. Prance had already imported in the first four months 
the quantity estimated to sufiice for nearly half of the season, although for milling the 
proportion of foreign wheat is limited to 3 %. It is true that part of the import is 
North African wheat which, according to the milling law is considered to be a home pro- 
duct. The French demand for the whole of the season may even exceed the figure es- 
timated. Italy has greatly reduced its imports so that in the period considered the quan- 
tity on which duty has been paid only reached 2 million centals (4 million bushels) ; the 
strict application of the milling quota for home-grown wheat (95 % for soft wheat and 
75 % for hard wheat) has restricted Italian demand to quite moderate quantities. 
This demand will not fail, however, in the coming months to increase as supplies of the 
home-grown product become smaller. The home crop of 1931 is suj6&cientto cover needs 
for ten months* consumption ; the remainder, amounting to about 30 million centals 
(50 million bushels) will have to be imported. The Government has recently changed the 
milling quota for imported hard wheat to 50 % ,* a change also seems to be imminent for 
soft wheat due to the tendency to rising quotations on the market in the last months (i). 

Germany, like Italy, is one of the countries which have nearly reduced to nothing 
their consumption of foreign wheat. In the first four months the imports nearly 
balance the exports leaving a net quantity of only 400,000 centals (700,000 bushels). 
Germany will undoubtedly, however, need to obtain supplies on the world market 
because although the home crop of wheat was 10 million centals (16 million bushels) 
larger than in the previous year, the rye crop was 22 million centals (40 million 
bushels) smaller with the result that the total supply of wheat and rye is 12 million 
centals (24 million bushels) smaller than that of last year when it was foimd 
necessary to purchase 19 million centals (31 million bushels) of wheat on the world 
market. Even admitting that this country will be obliged by its financial difficulties 
to restrict its consumption and admitting also that part of its requirements may be 
covered by rye of Russian origin (which seems to be improbable as Russian rye is quoted 
higher than wheat (2)) it is improbable that it can dispense with imports until the new 
crop. Under these conditions there is reason to believe that the estimate of 13 million 
centals (21 million bushels) of wheat for the whole of the present season corresponds to 
the requirements of this country. Belgium imported during the four months 10 million 
centals (17 million bushels) or nearly the same quantity as in the previous year. In 1930- 
1931 the total import for the season was nearly 28 million centals (47 million bushels) ; 
the same quantity may be adopted for the present season. 

For the Netherlands the quantity imported from August to November does not 
reach the figure forecast in x^roportion to the total for the whole season. It is also smal- 
ler than the quantity imported in the same x)eriod of 1930. The decline of Dutch pur- 
chases is also due to the application of a compulsory milling quota for home-grown wheat 
and to the adoption of measures to raise the price of the home product. Even if it is fea- 
sible to expect a slight increase in demand during the coming months, it is, however, 
doubtful whether the quantities imported can completely reach the level forecast for the 
whole season. For the Baltic and Scandinavian countries, a considerable increase in 


(1) While this Report was in the press it was officially communicated that the milling qnota for 
foreign wheat had been raised to 30 % for soft wheat and 80 % for hard wheat, dating from x 
February 19^3. 

(2) Copenhagen market,j 11 January in kronen per quintal, Russian rye 12.50, wheat ii. 
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demand during the current season has been forecast, the principal reason for this being 
the poor rye crop. For these countries the August-November imports remained 
greatly below not only the quantities forecast but also last year's imports. Their demand 
for wheat should not fail to increase during the next few monthvS, especially as rye is 
dearer and can only be obtained from the U. S. S. R. where supplies for expoii: do not 
appear to be abundant. For Austria, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia an increUvSe in 
requirements has been forecast — slight for the first two countries and niucb larger for 
the third — according to the results of their respective wheat and rye crops. Imports 
in the period August-November bear out this forecast as they greatly exceed those of the 
corresponding period of 1930 and are nearly confined within the limits anticipated. 

For Denmark and Greece the Augiist-November imports were also considerabty 
larger than those of 1930, indicating a growth in demand in accordance to the forecasts. 

Summing up the Kuropeau supply situation as it results from the import figures in 
the first third of the season, it seems possible to state a) that, if certain countries have 
imported quantities in excess of their current needs and have accumulated considerable 
stocks, there are others, including some veiylaige consumers, that have depended almost 
entirely on their own resources and will be obliged to come on to the world market much 
more in a very short time ; h) that, making the balance of quantities imported in deficit 
and in excess, an almost complete compensation is reached so that imports in the first 
four months may be considered as representative pro rata of the total demand during 
the season ; c) that the forecast of a European demand of 390 million centals (6~jo mil- 
lion bushels) made last October seems to be confirmed b}^ the course of impoils in the 
next four months of the season. 

Concerning North America the revised estimates of Canadian production in 1930 
and 1931 have just been published. The figure of production in 1931 has been increased 
by about 4 million centals (6 million bushels) compared with the November estimate. 
The 1930 crop which was considered (in the Institute's Crop Report of November 1931) 
to be underestimated in the official statistics by about 15 million centals (c6 tnillion 
bushels) is increased b}’^ the revision by 14 million centals (23 million bushels) . The final 
figures of production in 1930 for Canada and the United States now permit a fairly exact 
calculation of the home consumption of wheat in these two countries during the season 
1930-31 which has just ended ; it works out at 85 million centals (141 million bushels) 
for Canada and 433 million centals (722 million bushels) for Ihclhiited States or a total 
of 518 (863). This figure corresponds to the estimate made in the study on world .sup- 
plies and requirements of wheat publivshed in the Crop Report of November 1930 in 
which the following opinion was expressed : Seeing that in 1929-30 the quantity con- 
sumed amomited to 449 million centals (747 million buvshels) — 38a (633) for the United 
vStates and 69 for Canada — we may bring the estimate for 1930-31 to 518 million 
863 million), that is 430 (716) fox the United >States and 88 (147) for Canada ». 


As regards the situation of winter crops of which sowings have just been completed, 
it is not easy to form an exact idea of the area cultivated, the information ihat has so 
far reached the Institute being scanty and incomplete. In the European importing 
countries, in which prices have, as a consequence of protective measures taken by the 
Governments concerned, maintained a level much higher than that on the world market, 
it is to be expected that sowings will be at least equivalent to those of last year and in 
some even much greater. Amongst the latter may be mentioned France, Germany, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and, to a less extent, Italy . On the other hand there 
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will be some reduction in the exporting countries under the pressure of very low prices 
though such reduction does not appear sufficiently large to compensate entirely, for the 
extension in the first group, so that the forecasts seem to lean toward an increase in sow- 
ings. In autumn 1930 there were sown in Europe, excluding the U.S.S. R., about 73 
million acres of wheat and in the following spring about 2 million ; for this autumn a 
figure slightly over 74 million acres may be looked upon as very probable. 


Area sown with winter cereals. 



Wheat 

Rye 

Bareey 

Oats 



% 

1931/32 

1 0 / 

/b 

1 1931/32 


% 

1931/33 


% 

1931/32 

Countries 

1931/3- 

1930- 

1931 

=B 100 



1925- 

1936 

to 

1939- 
1930 
= 100 

i i 1925- 

1931/33 ' 1530- 1 1926 

' 1 ,S- 

' = TOO 1930 

, ' == 100 

1931/32 

1930- 

1931 

= 100 

1935- 

1926 

to 

1929- 
1930 
— 100 

1931/32 

193O' 

1931 

== 100 

1925- 

1936 

to 

1929- 
1930 
== 100 


(thousand acres) 


Gennany. . . . 

4,880 

104.0 

128.31 

11,112 

104.7 

97.3 

588 

103.9 

131.4 




— 

Uulgari:i . . . 

2,884 

08.0 

106.4' 

558 

1)9.0 

115.1 

480 

10J.0 

107.4 

— 

— 

— 

PhiUmd .... 

30 

02.3 

112.3' 

544 

98.2 

98.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lyithuauKi . . 

37() 

00.3 

142.6' 

1,220 

08.4 

106.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— > 

Poland 


00 7 

- 1 

— 

100.4 

— 

— 

09.1 


— 

— 

— 

Riimauia . . . 

4,08? 

00.5 

83.8^ 

603 

86.8 

80.2 

220 

92.0 

76.9 

— 

— 


Canada 

618 

02.5 

52.7i 

530 

90.1 

73.7 







United States 

38,682 

80.6 

80.0 

( 3 ) 3.712 

03.0 

(3)06.3 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 


British India: 











j 


Punjab . . 

10,758 

100.5 

103.3 

1 

— 



*— 

— 

— 

— 



Algeria .... 
Tunis 

2,471 

00.8 

80.5 


— 


24,46 

95.7 

76.9 

482 

97.5 

88.9 

2,100 

110.4 

iiaiji 

— 



1.236 

113.6 

100.1 

1 

09 

100 . 0 ; 

90.6 


(i) Percentage of 1929/30. — \fi) Acreage sown tor grain allowance being made for average diversion to other 
uses. — ( 3 )Perceiitage ot the mean for 1926/27 to 1929/30. 


Autumn sowings in the IT. S. S. R. almost entiiely composed of wheat and rye, 
have been made with difficulty and the area sown cannot have reached that planned by 
the Government or even that of last year, to which it is 3.2 million acres inferior. 

Ill the United vStates the estimate of sowings communicated last month indicates a 
decreavse of 4 .5 million acres on that of 1930 ; in India the areas cultivated to wheat in the 
Punjab, the chief wheat ^producing area, are practically the same as last year ; for India as 
a whole it would seem that there is a slight increase. In French Korth Africa sowings 
have met with difficulties owing to the drought and to the subsequent excess of 
moisture ; the}" have on the other hand been carried out under good conditions in 
Egypt, where an increase in wheat sowings is expected. In North Africa as a whole it 
seems probable that there has been a slight extension of sowings. 

Summing up ah the information on the extent of autumn sowings it may be said ' 
that as regards wheat the probable expansion in Europe as a whole is in grosso moda 
compensated by the probable decrease in the U. S. S. R. and that the marked decrease 
in the United. States is to a small extent balanced by the slight increase in the other, 
extra -European producing countries. It may be concluded that the reduction that has 
every whet e taken place in the area cultivated to autumn wheat is about 4 million acres ^ 
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The situation of crops at the beginning of the year was tiormal for the season in 
almost all European countries and. in the U. S, S. and generally better than at the same 
date last year. The first half of J anuary has been, however, both in Europe and in the 
U. S. S. R., abnormally mild so that the snow has almost disappeared from most yields, 
leaving the crops without protection against a brusque return of winter, which might 
cause considerable damage. 

In the United States where crop condition at the beginning of December was not 
satisfactory the rains in the latter half of the month have been veiy beneficial and the 
situation at the beginning of tlie year was much improved. In the first half of J anuary 
the weather continued to be favourable, falls of snow having occurred in the north and 
centre and rain in the south. Toward 20 J anuar}’^ there were, however, complaints that 
the snow cover was in places inadequate. In India the croj^s were generally in good 
condition on i J anuary but were beginning to feel the need of rain ; by mid-J anuary 
these needs were more pressing. IsTonnally the wheat crop in India depends on the 
amount of rain in January. In North Africa weatliei in December was not very fa- 
vourable to sprouting of cereals which was hindered by excessive rain aiid cold in 
several regions of Algeria and b}’' drought in Morocco. However in the first half of 
J anuary the situation improved. In Egypt the situation is good. 

G. C. 


Germany : The Statistisclies Reichsamt has published estimates of the areas 
sowm to winter cereals. The figures (see Table) are evidently provisional and should 
IDtobably be modified in the spring according to weather conditions in the meantime. 

According to the preliminary estimates there should be, as last year, an increase in 
the area sown, to winter wheat and barley. It is worthy of mention that the area sown 
to winter rye is also larger than that of last year. The increase in the area sown to 
winter rye (4.7 %) is, however, much less appreciable than the decrease in area indicated 
at the date of the estimate of last year (7.4 %). There is reason to believe that ac- 
cording to the provisional estimate the area sown to winter spelt will be nearly the same 
as that of last year. The telatively mild weather has facilitated work for the winter 
cereal sowings. 

The final estimates of area and production of winter spelt and meslin are as fol- 
lows : 


t93i 


Average % 1931 

1926*29 1930 100 Aver. xoo 


Winter spelt 
Meslin . . 


Winter spelt . (000 cent.) 
Meslin . . . (ooo cent.) 
» ... (000 bush.) 


Area {thousand acres) 


282 

293 

894 

886 


Production, 

2.941 

3.048 

13.236 

12,461 

22,821 

21,486 


309 

96.1 

91.2 

* 895 

100,8 

99.9 

3.238 

96-5 

90.8 

13.857 1 

'20 \ 

106.2 

95*5 


* 1937-39. 


A ustria : After the somewhat cold beginning of December temperature tose during 
the fiivSt ten days of the month and this was followed by abundant precipitation on the* 
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eastern slopes of the Alps. At the beginning of the second, decade there were frosts which 
increased in intensity until 20 December when they began to diminish rapidly in in- 
tensity. At Christmas the thin snow cover melted, particularly in the Danube valley 
and in places on the southern Alps. Towards the end of December temperatures again 
fell. During the period of most intense frosts the rather thin snow cover sufSiced to 
protect sowings. Damage is reported only in a few regions. Crop condition of winter 
cereals on 3 January this year was as follows : wheat 2.4 (2.5 on i December and 2.4 
on I January 1931) ; rye 2.4 (2.5, 2.2) and barley 2.3 (2.5 2.4). 

Belgium : Except for some days of frost and rain, the weather in December was 
generally fine and mild. 

Threshing of cereals, manure carting and winter operations continued ; the latter 
has been finished almost every^vhere. 

Winter cereals appear to be in very good condition. 

Bulgaria : The weather in December was generally cold but, thanks to thesnow^ 
that fell at the begimiing of the month and continued to lie, did not damage winter 
cereals. 


Estonia : The latest estimate of production of meslin in 1931 is 2,026,000 centals 
(3,492,000 bushels) against 1,846,000 (3,182,000) in 1930 and 1,429,000 (2,464,000) on 
the average for the preceding five years. Percentages : 109.7 14 1.7. 

Irish Free State : Weather in December was mild save in the last few days when 
frosty conditions w^ere experienced. Only a relatively small number of sowings remained 
to be carried out during the month. Early sown crops germinated regularly and braird- 
ed uniformly and at the end of December looked vigorous. 

Finland : Sowing of winter cereals has been effected under average conditions and 
germination has been regular. 

France : The situation is satisfactory. A period of severe cold, at the end of De- 
cember cleaned the fields. Snow has been rare and in some districts oats have been 
slightly damaged but condition of the sowings is in general good. In the Paris region 
the thaw with mild, damp weather came too quickly to suit the farmers. 

Autumn field "work was finished in good time and in generally satisfactory con- 
ditiqns ; winter work of preparing the soil for spring sowings has made active progress. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : A somewhat larger area of wheat had been sown 
by the end of December in England and Wales than at the corresponding date of the 
previous year ; in Scotland sowing was practically completed by the end of the month. 
There had been no increase in barley sowings in England and Wales, while for some parts 
of the country slight decreases were reported in the area under oats. Mild open weather 
prevailed and good progress was made by crops. 

Hungary : The four weeks from November 14, to December 12, were characterised 
by temperatures generally below the normal for the period and abont average rainfall 
over most of the country. The snow cover was thin. On December 5 tlie whole of 
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Cereals. 



m AREA j 



(t) PRODUCTION 



' 


Average 

% 



Average 



Average 


1931 

1930 

1925 

1931/32 

1931 

1930 

1925 

1931 

1930 

1925 

COUNTRIES 


- 

to 1929 

1930 ! 



to 1929 

““ 

- 

to 1929 


1931/32 

1930 / 3 ^ 

1925/26 

— j Aver. 

1931/32 ' 

1930/31 

1925/26 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1 1925/20 




to 1929/30 

1930 / * 



to 1929/30 



i to 1929/30 






1 

1931 !« 100 

1 


. 





j 1,000 acres 

=a 100 ! 

1,000 centals 

1 1,000 bnsliels 


Germany .... 

5,355! 

507j 

4,4021 

4,0671 

121.7) 

131.6; 

Austria 

508' 

5041 

99 8’ 

1006 

Belgium 

396i 

411, 

375 

96.3 

105.5, 

Bulgaria 

2,004' 

3,006, 

249! 

2.6621 

98.6 

111.3 

Denmark .... 

259! 

2471 

104,2 

105.0 

Spain 

11,245 

11,134 

10,704' 

101.0 

105.1! 

Estonia 

90! 

90 

66 

109.6 

1506 

Finland 

47 

51! 

40 

92.7 

1 16.7) 

France ..... 

12,494i 

13,2021 

1,346| 

13,240 

94.7 

94.4 

Engl, and Wales . 

1,1971 

1,491 

88.9 

80.31 

Scotland 

50i 

54| 

56 

92.8 

90.0, 

*Northera Ireland. 

3 

5^ 

5 

67.1 

62.7j 

Greece 

*4,004' 

1,312 

1,251 

... 

... 

Hungary .... 

4,187 

3,821 

95.6 

104.8 

Italy 

12 , 075 ' 

11,917 

12,166 

101.3 

99.8| 

Eatvia , . , . . 

215' 

179 

139 

120.2 

154.3, 

Xtitkuauia .... 

478 

526 

352 

91.0 

lS6.ll 

Euxembufg . • . i 

23 

25 

30 

89.2 

74.8, 

Malta 

10 

0 

9 

104.8 

105.8' 

Norway 

29 

30 

25 

94.2 

1133, 

Netherlands , . , 

iin; 

4,496 

142 

135 

134.4 

141.1 

Poland ..... 

4,006 

3,304 

110.0 

136.1 

Portugal. .... 

1,'eii 

S,566i 

1,120 

1,071 

103.7 

108,4 

Rumania . . . 

7,551 

7,746 

1 13.4 

110.6 

Sweden 

684' 

046 

488 

105.9 

140.2' 

Switzerland /i). . 

179 

180 

17i 

99.0 

104.6, 

Czechoslovakia. . 

1.978' 

1,975 

1,869 

100.2 

105.91 

Yugoslavia . . . 

6,390i 

5,365 

4,708 

100,5 

314.5' 

Total Europe , 

(§) 7,1,104] 

72, m 

70,727 

W2.9 

nm 

*U.S.S.R 

92,369| 

83,795 

71,278 

110.2 

120.6j 

Canada ..... 

26,115; 

24,898 

28,104 

104.0 

113.0 

.United States . . 

54,9491 

01,138 

57,692 

80.0 

95.2 

Mexico 

l,424l 

1,216 

1,261 

117.1 

113.0, 

I'ctal North Amer. 

S2JSSI 

S7,2J2 

82,007 

91,5 

J00.5 

China; Manchuria 1 ! 3,920' 

3,413 

2,731 

114.8 

14.3.5, 

Korea 


848 

890; 

1 

India 

! siisii 

3U654 

31,475! 

' ioi.?! 

ioi2; 

, Japan 

! 1,231 ; 

1,198 

1,1741 

102.7! 

100.1 

! 104 . 9 ; 

Syria and Lebanon n 1 ,1 68 

1,166, 

1,1471 

1 101.8, 

Total Asia . 

i (§) 39MS\ 

38,079\ 

3,980l 

37,4271 

m.8 

! 105± 

Algeria ..... 

3,535! 

3,654 i 

88.8 

1 96.8' 

*Cyrenaica .... 

is! 

38l 

33 

46.2 

53.2: 

Rgypt 

1,640! 

l,522i 

1,554 

108.4 

' IO 6 . 1 I 

Eritrea 

22; 

7 

27 

300.0 

! 82.4' 

Kenya ( 2 ) .... 

691 

71 

57 

83.7 

104.3' 

French Morocco . 

2,732i 

2,957| 

2,632 

92.4! 103.8 

Tiipolitauia , . . 

i 17 ! 

12 ' 

34 

140.0 

50.71 

Tunis 

1 1.9271 

1,923 

1,719 

100.3 112.1 

Total Africa . 

9,94l\i 

io,m 

9,077 

94.8 

202.8, 

Argentina ( 3 ) . , . 

17,295! 

21,283 

20,484 

81.3 

84.4 

•Chile 

1,426| 

1,610 

864 

1,602 

88.6 89.0 

•Uruguay. .... 

1.153; 

1,056 

133.4 

109.2 

Uu.of South A&ica 

... j 

1,137 

878 


... 1 

Australia .... 

13,990i 

18,212 

12 , 797 ! 76.8 109.3 

♦New Zealand, , . 

276i 

243 

227 

113.6! 121.8 

Grand Totals. . . 

§ 

1 

259,318 

234,031 

W 

102.4 

Germany .... 

10,789! 

11,642' 

11,614 

02.7 

92.9’ 

Austria ..... 

904' 

927, 

946 

97.5 

95.5 

Belgium. .... 

553| 

574 ; 

568 

96.3 

97.3' 

• Bulgaria .... 

597| 

657 

481 

90.8 

124.3 

Denmark .... 

332. 

369 

448 

90.0 

74.ll 

Spain 

1,516 

1,551 

1,717 

07,8 

88.3 

Mofflia 

336 

367 

354 

97.0 

100 . 4 : 

'^Mand 

554 

550 

558 

99.6 

lOO.lj 

Fiance ..... 

l,775j 

1,878 

1,953 

91.6 

90.9 

and Wales , 

33 

321 

28 

103.6 

m4 


WHEAT 


98,829 

83,531 

71,859, 

155,645 

139,216 

119,7031 
1 1,309 1 

5,631 

7,205 

6,786, 

9,384 

12,008 

9,153 

7,942 

8,879 

24,285 

15,255 

13,230 

14,799 

86,718 

34,391 

61,105 

57,317 

40,474 

5,953 

6,130 

6 229 

9,021 

10,210 

10,382 

80,657 

88,021 

87, 700 ; 

134,426 

146,609 

146,179, 

!,043 

981 

605 

1,738 

1,635 

1,000 

696 

726 

,562 

1,161 

1,210 

930 

161,78) 

21,626 

138,673 

174.8151 

269,030 

231,118 

291,353' 

23,972 

29,677| 

35,877 

39,054 

40,460 

1,075 

1,277 

102 

1,322 

1,792 

2,128 

2,203; 

107i 


171 

178 

’ " 7,337 

7,229 

7,334' 

‘ 12,228 

12,048 

, 12,223 

41,513 

50,604 

47,726, 

69,186 

84,338 

79, .5 12 

148,763 

126,044 

137,524! 

247,983 

210,060 

229,203, 

2,033 

2,439 

1,380 

3,388 

4,066 

2,200 

5,001 

0,796 

3,C47i 

8,340 

11,327 

6,070 

573 

243 

265 

344, 

406 

442 

166 

182 

175 ! 

277 

303 

292' 

451 

432 

388' 

752 

720 

646 

3,761 

3,634 

3,623 

0,268 

6,056 

0,037' 

48,502 

49,394 

36,305 

80,835 

82,321 

60, .508' 

7,226 

8.290 

6,102' 

12,012 

13,817 

10,171', 

76,721 

11,773 

78,404 

63,319, 

127,866 130,771) 
10,6211 21,469 

105,531); 

12,882 

0,38 1 1 


3,565 

3,4Ci 

3,357, 

.5,041 

5,760 

5 , .505' 

22,901 

30,8C4i 28,686 

38,317 

50.000 

47,800 

69,274 

48,197 

48,593 

98,780 

aO,32(V 80,086 

S50,S$5 

821,526 

810,012 

U28H8 1.869,184 

l,8,%995 

650,3661 477,458 


1.083,921 

705,730 

182,186 

252,403 

258,428 

304,144 

420, 072' 430,704' 

585.363 

514,896; 493,686 

802,271' 858,160 

822,791 

9,467 

6,868 

6,4.50 

15,778 

11,44(7 10,700 

727,316 

774,107, 758,570 

l,t>l2,W:i 1,290,278 1,204,258 

35,037 

30,515 27,101 

58,304, 50,857 

46,167 

5,370 

5 , 391 ; 5.C>65 

8,051 

8,085 

0,342 

208,365 

234,506! 191.654 

047,275 

800,843 

319,424' 

18,536 17,723 

17,817 

30,802 ! 20,538 

29,005 

8,358 

n,133 

7,435 

13,029 18,555' 12,302 

272,660 

299,268 

249,012 

4,19,441] 49S,778\ 410,020 

17,747 

19,350 

17,790 

29,678 

32,240! 29,640 

93 

119 


155 

198 

’27,648 

23,852 

24,030 

61 

"4^071 

' 39,7631 40,040 

no 

20 

184 

i 44! 101 

290 

389 

358 

483 

! 048i 507, 

20.825 

12,782 

16,553 

34.708! 21,302! 27„5S8 

46 

11 

64 

77 

18! 107 

8,878 

6,239 

7,068 

13,062 

10,398 

11,780 

75,089 

181,176 

62.649 

65,924 

145,819 

m,06o 

104,412 

309,871 

141,578 

218.021 235,058 

243,020 

. . , 

12,714 

17,255 

* 4 

1 21,190 

28,758 

... 

4,331 

7,335 


1 7,218 

12,224 

8.538| 6,108 

4,927 

14,230! 10.180 

8,212 

102,000j 127,959 

81,605 

170,000 

; 213.266 

186,000 

... 1 WO 

2,170,619.2^255 

RYE 

4,682 

2,117,069 

... i 6,600 7,0S7| 

3,627,6613,122,0501 3,528,388 

147,269 

169,297 

167,462 

202,982 

302,317 

299,040 

10,260 

11,656 

ll,267i 

18,322 

20,636 

20,102 

11,835 

10,433 

12,208 

21,135 

18,680 

21,797 

6,760 

7,087 

4,104, 

12,072 

12,620 

7.329 

4,850 

5,614 

6.349 

13,354 

8,661 

10,026 

11,337 

10,367 

12,064 

18,512 

21,544 

23,847 

3,259 

6,604 

4,975 

3,325 

6.820 

8,886 

6,937 

7,898 

10,383 

6,712 

11,792 

31,013 

14,104 

11,986 

17,368 

19,963 

29,265 

36,648 


470 

439 

840 

785 


1931/32 

J930 

— ' Aver, 

mol 

1931 ■*» 100 
= 100 ' 


lll.Ti liJO/J 
78.2 83,0 

115.3! 103.1 
J00.S, 15U 
07.1! 05.0 
OI.O! 02(1 
l(K).3i 172.2 
05.0! 124,0 
116.71 02.5 
80.8; 72.5 
812^ 81. 4 

1 6 1. 5 1 ioo.o 

82.0 87,0 
118.0! 308.2 
83.3! 147.3 
73 0' 137.2 

01 . 7 . 70.8 

01.01 04.0 
304.4! no 3 

108.51 308.8 
O 8 . 3 I 133.6 
87.21 118.4 

07.8. 121.2 
01.4' !2ra 
io:i.()i 100.2 
75 . 7 ! 80.1 

123.0 122.0 

m.] 

72.l{| 70.fl 

104.0 108.4 
187.8' J46.6 
lhl9\ 7 / 5.9 
1J4.8' 120.3 
00.61 95.8 
88 . 0 : 108.7 
104.6 104,0 

75.1 i 132.4 
9liJ\ nOA 
01.7; 00.8 

115.01 tl5.0 
4)6.7! 181.8 

71.5t 8U8 
102,9! 126.8 
420.0' 71.9 
134.3; 118.6 
119.7^ im 
02.7, rO.O' 

; ;;; 1 ... 

I l:{0.8| 173.3 
70.71 325.0 

m8 


87.0 87.9 

88.8 01.1 

113.4 97.0 

95.7 164.7 
86.4 70.4 

85.9 77,6 

05.6 0S,() 

88.6 08.4 

106.0 87,0 



COUNTRIES 


Greece 

Hungary . . . . 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania . . . 
Luxemburg . . . 
Norway . . , 
Netherlands . . 

Poland 

‘•'Portugal . . . . 
Rumania . . . . 
Sweden . ... 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechuslo\ukia. . 
Yugo-ibvM, . . . 

Tdal Europe . 

•U. S. S. R. . . . 

Canada . . . . 
United Stales . . 

Total North Amcr. 

.Argentina {)) . . 
♦Chni 

Griiiii'i TatalH . 


Germany . , . , 

Austria 

Belgium .... 
Bulgaria .... 
Denmark .... 
Spain ..... 

Estcnl.i 

♦Irish Fiu Slate , 
Finland . . . 

France ..... 
Engl, and Wales . 

Scotland 

♦N. Ireland, , . . 

Greece 

Hungary .... 

Italy 

Latvia. , . . , . 
Lithuania .... 
tuxemburg . . . 
MaRu ( 4 > , , . . . 
Norwfiy , . , , 
Netherlands . . . 
Poland ..... 
♦Portugal .... 
Rumania .... 

Sweden 

Switzerland . , . 
Czechoslovakia , 
Yugoslavia , . , 
Total Europe . 
•U, S, $. R. . . . 

Canada 

United States . , 
Total North Amer* 

Korea 

Japan 

Syria and Lebanon 
Total Asia 
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(t) area II 

(t) PRODUCTION 1 


! 

Average 

1931 

0 / ~ 


1 Average 1 

\ 


Average 

% -1 1 

1931 

1930 

1925 

1931/32 

1931 

1030 

1925 

1931 1 

1930 

1925 1 

i93X/3i '1 



. 1 

to 1929 


- — 


— 

to 1929 



to 1929 


1 



— 

1930 



1 

— 



— 

1930 

1 

1931/32 

1930/31 i 

1925/26 

•— 

Aver. 

1931/32 I 

1930/31 , 

1925/26 1 

1931/32 

1930 / 33 : 

1925/26 


Aver. 1 


1 

to 1929/30 

1930 / 


, 

I 

to 1929/30 

1 


to 1929/30 

1930 / 





1931 

#= 100 





1 



MM 100 

1,000 .acres 

a= 100 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

=3 100 

) 



163 

121 

1 


1,016 

1 

l,045i 

868 

1,815 

1,866 

1,549 

07,8 

117.1 1 

1,484 

1,611 1 

1,649 

oil 

^. 0 , 

12,082 

15,007 

10,836 

21,575 

28,406 

30,064 

76.0 

71.8 1 

288^ 

802i 

.307 

9 . 5.4 

93.7; 

3,469 

3,4.31! 

3 , 649 ; 

6,195 

6,127 

6,516 

101.1 

96.1 1 

.571 

6001 

027 

86.6 

91.0 

.3,098 

8,051' 

.1,228; 

0,531 

14,377 

9, .335 

38.5 

09.3 1 

1,2.57 

1,197 

1,102 

105.0 

105.4 

9,118 

14,0091 

11,412 

16,282 

25,177 

20 , 379 ' 

64.7 

79.9 1 

16' 

22 

17 

73.7 

96.8 

171 

2691 

'206, 

306 

480 

367 

63.8 

8341 1 

15 

19 

21 

79.9 

72.6, 

301 

311' 

.326 

538 

656 

580 

96.8 

92,7 1 

444 

475! 

489 

93.3 

90.8 

7 , 350 ! 

8,340 

8,866 

13,125 

14,892 

15,832 

88.1 

82.9 I 

14,262 

14,567! 

14,010 

97.9 

101.8, 

124.782 

153, .399 

136,378 

222,826 

273,928 

248,534 

81.3 

91.5 1 

508 

406, 

488 

146.2 

121 . 4 ' 


2,744 

2,464 


4,901 

4,401| 


... 1 

1,006 

9681 

720 

JO4.0 

1.39.8 

isiQ 

10,241 

5,971 

1^747 

18,288 

30,662 

sil 

147.7 1 

510 

595 ; 

741 

85.6 

68.8| 

6.834 

10,083 

10,981 

12,204 

18,005 

19,609’; 

67.8 

62.2 1 

•10 

49 ; 

49 

92.5 

93 . 5 ; 

800 

881 

912; 

1,429 

1,484 

1,629, 

96.3 

87,7 1 

2,103 

2,599 

2, .536 

05.0 

98.4 

28.279 

30,409 

37 , 015 ' 

50,498 

70,374 

66,009' 

71.8 

76.4 1 

02 a 

626; 

531 

90.6 

117.4 

4,204 

4,382 

4,148 

7,614 

7,825 

7,407i 

97.3 

102.8 I 

(§) 



,95.7 

97.4 

428,955 

515.0851 

487,527\ 

755.994 

m,so 2 

870,584 

83.3 

88.9 

70,086’ 72,233 

66,620 

97.0 

105.2 


1 

489,038 



873,28.1 

... 


778 

1,448 

794 

63.7 

97.9, 

2.981 > 

12,330. 

7,245 

5.322 

22,018 

12,937' 

24.2 

41.1 

3,143 

3,543' 

3,546 

8h.7 

88.6 

1 

18,338 

25,4121 

25.053 

32,740 

45.379 

44 , 737 ; 

72.2 

73,2 

s,m 

limi 

1 

ir,40 

7S.$ 

90. i 

1 

2t,m 

67,742 

32 m 

38,068 

67,397 

57,67*/' 

56.5 

66M 

1,378 

1 , 322 ' 

901 

104.3 

153.0 

6,071 

2,046' 

3,352| 

9,055 

4,724 

5,986 

191.7 

151.8 

7 

.8' 

7 

88.7 

95.2 

... 

67 

66 


120 

118 

1 

... 

... 

18) 



94,2 

W 

455,344 

.15.1,413 

523,177 

813,117 

991,923 

mm 

82.0 

$U 






BARIEY 






5 

It 

4,001 

3,7531 

3,692 

106.6 

108.4 

60,540 

63,058 

03,172 

138,628 

131.373 

131,611 

105.5 

10541 ! 

422 

430 i 

371 

08.1 

113.8 

5,119 

5.803 

5,237i 

10,6,0.1 

12,278 

10,911 

86.0 

97.7 

70 

84 

77 

83.2 

01.8, 

1,630 

1,836 

1,894 

3,306 

;i,82,1 

,3,047 

88.8 

86.1 

607 

692 

562 

87.7 

1 108.0 

7,949 

9,637 

5,858 

16, .160 

19,869 

12,204 

8;i.3 

135.7 ! 

8H0 

928 

820 

95.8, 107.6 

21,385 

23,170 

10,940 

11,553 

48,272 

41,542 

02.3 

107.2 ' 

4,044 

4, .543 

4,456 

102.2 

104.2 

43 , 54.8 

49,883 

44,786 

90,727 

103,926 

93,805 

87.3 

97.2 J 

270 

276 

286 

100.9 

98.0 

2,810 

2,829 

2.454 

5.918 

6,89,3 

5,112 

100.4 

115.8 1 

115 

no 

131 

99.0 

87.9 

. . . 

2,648 

3,001 


5,517 

6,253 

» . . 

i 

276 

272 

273 

I0I.4 

100.8 

3,086 

2,987 

3,114 

6,430 

6,223 

6,487 

I03.3i 99.1 

1,960 

1,886 

1,776 

106.8 

110.3 

26.307 

21,761 

! 24,356 

54,807 

45,336 

50.742 

120.9 

108.0 

1,020 

1,020 

1.164: 100.9 

88.4 

17,293 

16,503 

i 21,524' 

36,027 

84,382 

44,843 

104, S 

80.3 

88 

107 

121 

82.5 

72.6 

1,658 

2,128 

1 2,433, 

3,453 

4,483 

5,068 

77.9 

68.1 

1 

2 

2 

68.4 

77.9 


48 

40, 


09 

84! 


* * - 

IT ^ 

529 

453 


... 

4,403 

3,923 

, 3,249 

’‘il72 

8,173 

6,768; 

iiis 

135.5 

1,104 

1,131 

1,054 

ioio 

110.4 

10,249 

13,250 

18,1X8 

21,352 

27,605 

27,330 

77.3 

78,1 

630 

588 

577 

90.8 

91.8 

5,289 

5,377 

5,416 

11,020 

11,202 

11,285, 

98,4 

97,7 

453 

437 

43C 

103.C 

104.0 

1 4,228 

4,130 

3 , 420 ; 

8,809 

8,606 

7,126 

t02.4 

123.6 

474 

629 

m 

89.£ 

95.9 

5,205 

5,224 

4.831 

10,845 

10,884 

10,065 

99.6 

107,7 

9 

7 

8 

116.1 

101.9 

107 

99 

112 ' 

224 

206 

233 

108.7 

95,9 

7 

7 

6 

101.4 

106.0 

137 

142 

138' 

285 

295 

2SB 

96.8 

99 . 0 : 

138 

184 

143 

102.8 

97.1 

2,257 

2,862 

2,366 

, 4,703 

4,922 

4,929 

96.6 

95.4 

1 701 76 

71 

92.)? 

99.3 

1,764 

1,939 

1,916 

! 3,074 

4,040 

3,992 

91.( 

92.0. 

3»12H 

3,048 

2,841 

102.( 

II0.I 

32,408 

32,2741 30,767 

1 67,518 

07,238 

64,009 

100.4 

106.3 

148 

171 

181 


81.8 

. . . 

1,136 

870 

1 « . . 

2,367 

1,813 

... 

... 

4,742 

4,881 

4,361 

97.2 

nm 

33,73t 

52,279 

36,283 

70,274 

108,916 

75,487 

64.6 

93.1 

613 

326 

348 

90.( 

90.0 

4,82£ 

1 5.290; 6.71E 

; 10,059 

11,021 

11.916 

91.8 

84.4' 

18 

16 

1( 

]09.2 

110.1 

' 295 

238 

267 

! 015 

496 

556 

124.1 

U0.7 

1,759 

1.67.3 

1,766 

105.1 

99.6 

2l,81J 

1 26.848 

28,597 

i 45,446 

> 65,934 

59,579 

81,2 

76.3 

1,106 

1.133 

976 

97.( 

113.8 

8,64C 

8,915 

8,842 

! 18,000 

'1 18,574 

17,879 

96.9 

108.6 , 

(§) 28, m 

38JS1 

27, Uu 

im 

105.7 

S82.709 

mi, 875 

389,259 

, 693,156 

' 753,921 

706,804 

m 

98J : 

17,070 

18,417 

37,724 

92.7 

06.3 

... 

... 

124,687 



299,770 


... 

3,768 

5,559 

4,297 

67.8 

87.7 

32,343 

64,877 

50,188 

;; 67,882 

t 185.16C 

( 104,550 

49.9 

04.4 

11,471 

12,662 

10, 3i: 

90.6 

m,2 

96,501 

146, 20£ 

125, 02f 

198,965 

i 804,601 

260,476 

05.a 

76.4 


m2i 

urn 

Sli 

m.i 

127,840 

211,085 

175, m 

1 256', 347 

' ' 439,761 

' 365,026 

60.6 

73.0 

“ -r *1 

2,882 

IM 

... 

. . - 

19,621 

19,127 

17.666 

i ' .40,877 

’ 39.84S 

) 36,305 

102.« 

> nu; 

2,105 

2,110 

2,33< 

99.8 

90.1 

36,73( 

34,781 

40,696 

1; 76,52S 

J 72,47S 

5 84, 78c 

105.( 

90.3 

941 

831 

70f 

113.S 

133.4 

6.812 

10,858 

6,746 

’ 14,102 

t 22,621 

L 14,051 

62/ 

101.0 

(§) 

5,m 

5,27)1 

lQ2.(i 

m.4 

68,101; 

U,77l 

65,108 


i m,m 

J 135,641 

I 97.i 

97.0 





(t) AREA 



(t) PRODUCTION 






Average 

1931 1 

0/ i- 


Average 



Average 

•(, 1 


1931 

1930 

1925 

1931/32 1 1931 

1930 

1925 

1931 

1930 

1925 ! 

1931/32 ; 

COUNTRIES 



to 1929 

1930 ' ^ 

- 

to 1929 

- 

-- 

to 1929 

X930 


1931/33 

1930/31 

1925/26 

-- Aver. 1931/32 

1930/31 

1925/26 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1925/26 

— ' Aver. 1 




to 1929/30 , 1930/ ; 


to 1929/30 



to 1929/30 

1930/ 







1931 1= 100 






1931 ‘-100 : 



,000 acre 


= 100 1 || 1,000 cental 

is 

i.ooo bushels 

» 100 I 

Algeria 

3,199 

3,6.50 

3,445 

87.6 92.8i U,88l 

18,327 

16,661 

31,003 

38.183 

34.712 

81.2 89.3 1 

•Cyrenaica . . . . 1 

82 

127 

133 

64.5 61.3 ... 

276 

772 


574 

1,600 

1 

Egypt I 

806’ 

345 

368 

88.7 83.0, 4,653 

5,043 

5,440 

ims 

10,506 

1 1,384 

02.3 85.5 f 

Eritrea 1 

62 

47 

58 

131.6 105 9 320 

207 

160 

m 

132 

346 

151.3 192,3 , 

French Morocco . 

3,156' 

3,207 

3,028 

98.4 104.2' 24.013 

17,995 

21,933; 

51,341 

37,401 

45,605 

136.0 112.4 1 

Tripolitania . . . 

99; 

124 

274 

80.0 36.0 205 

165 

609 

57)1 

344 

1,268 

160,0 43.5 1 

Tunis ..... 

1,0871 

1,202 

1,243 

00.4 87.5; 3,908 

2,640 

4,195; 

8,268 

6.512 

8.741 

150.0 , 94.6 I 

To\al Africa . 

7,909' 

S,57ji 

H,m 

92.0 93.0, fSJ3fl 

4f,3S3 

49,00 f 

101,522 

H2J0S 

102,090 

109,0 99.1 f 

Argentina (3). . . 

1,4391 

1,422! 

1,171 

101.2 122.8 9.039 

6,834 

1 7,961 

18,832 

14.238 

10,587 

I3A3 113.6 1 

♦Chili 

144' 

1661 

173 

86 9 83.4,' 

1,860 

2,681 


3,876 

5.585 

' 1 

•Uruguay 

1(11 

15 

8 

66.1 123.3 ... ^ 

132 

64 


276 

133 

... , ... 1 

•New Zealand . . 

24I 

25 

23 

95.0 102.6 

397 

458 

. . . 

828 

053 

1 

Grand Totals . 

{§} 58JI9 

61,992 

56,600 

94.T 163.T 581,48T| 

688,94s] 

636, 54|! 

1,211,453 1,435,339 

l»,15H 

844 01.3 f 

i 


Germany . . . 
Austria .... 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Denmark . . . 
Spain .... 
Estonia .... 
•Irish Free State 
Finland . . . 
Prance .... 
Engl, and Wales 
Scotland . . . 
•N, Ireland. . . 

Greece 

Hungary . . . 
Italy , , , . . 
X^atvia .... 
Lithuania . . . 
Luxemburg . . 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Poland .... 
•Portugal . , , 
Rumania . . . 
Sweden .... 
Switzerlaud . . 
Chechoslovakia . 
Yugoslavia. . . 

Total Europe 
•17. S. S. R. . . 


596 

1,222 

795 

900 

70 

237 

366 

5,367 

371 

2,154 

1,589 

45 

2,116 

(§) 42,412 
42,497 


97.8 96.2 

93 3 95.2 

107.9 107.3; 

85,6 87.4 

07.9 91.2 

102.3 106.0, 
99 6 102.7i 

97.5 95.8 
301.1 104.7t 

100.9 100.5 

92.9 90.8; 

96.9 92.1 

93.1 90.8, 

'm *86.71 

96.9 08.8 
100.6 107.5 

105.3 108.7, 

100.0 97,6 

99.0 98.2' 

99.0 97.11 

99.3 107.21 

86.5 77.9, 

80.2 76.8 

97.5 90.1! 

93.9 90.6 
103.3 101.9 

94.4 104.6 

91.9 9S2, 

96.0 103.0 



427,482 389,690 
22,956 27,606 

40,581 38,223 

8,605 7,610 

(54,76 ! 68,725 

41,670 49,995 

11.290 10,870! 

44,25(1 
45,880 41,4.58 
344,2221 302,749 
80,800 93,863 

43,540 45,291) 

19,403 
6,614 5,991 

12,630 17,990 

41,658 36,828 

23,011 23,537 

28,005 20,871 

2,740 2,750 

10,433 13,621 

18,960 20,454 
104,657 161,738 
7,778 

55,804 79,679 

67,310 79,058 

2.659 2,659 

82,893 90,101 1 

18,242 19,6341 
IfiUMO 7 , 6 *. 57 , 00, 5 


109.71 95.5 

83.2 76.6 

100.2 84.8 
113.0 118.1 

9 1.2 97.7 

83.3 103.3 
103.9 135.4 

iid? iiio 

JI3.7 98.4 

92.5 86.3 
90.1; 87.7 

ii6.4 iiio 

70.2, 49.1 
lilUl 96,6 

100.3 137.9 
J()4.4{ 131.2 
lOO.n 90.6 
76.6i 88.0 

92.71 82.7 

101 . 8 ! 102.8 


Gmd Totals 


Canada ..... 

12,871 

13,259 

12,881 

97.1 

lonJ 

111,615 

143,870 

138,308 

348,795 449,695 

United States , . 

39,722 

39,729 

42,175 

100.0 

94.2 

356,886 

408,884 

414,391! 

547,899, 

1,112,1421,277,764 

Tt^al North Arm, 

52 m 

52, m 

55.000 

99.3 


487,580 

552,754 

1,480.937 1,727,35(1 

Syria and Eebauott 

27i 

28 

41 

98.5 

66.8 

m 

175 

282 

570 647 

Algeria ..... 

542 

638 

605 

84.9 

89.6 

8,488 

765 

5,300 

4,118' 

10,885 16,661 

French Morocco , 

73 

103 

71 

71.6 

103.9 

764 

559 

2,859 2,357 

Tunis 

99 

124 

104 

79.6 

94.7| 

1,036 

! 661 

825 

8,238 2,067 

Total Africa . 

m 

S65 

780 

82.8 

9L6, 

5,274 

6,715 

5M\ 

18,482 20,985 

^Argentina (3). . . 

3,470 

156 

3,987 

193 

3,887 

193 

88.1 

81.0 

85.2 

102.5 

80.9 

20,944 

16373 

1,635 

21,278 

2,199 

65,440 49,004 

5,109 

•Uruguay | 

152 

179 

150 

lOlS 


1,101 

869 

8,440 

•New Zealand . . 1 

329 

322 

... ...1 

320 

X02.2 

102.9 

... ' 

1,381 

1,485' 

... f 4,314 

1 


70,868; 

70.0 

79.3 

81,595 

85.11 

82.5 

2,900 

100,01 

01.7 

96,866 

92.0i 

86.6 

28,586! 

92.9i 

m 

1,775,887, 

101.0 

913 

1.020,185' 


... 

416,683 

77,0 

83.7 

1,204,902 

87.0 

85.9 

1,711,545 

84.0 

85,4 

880 

104.2 - 

64.7 

12.869 

65.7 

84.6 

1,747 

100.1 185,0 

2,677 

156.7! 

m,7 

17, m 


95.8 


68,493 131, 9j 98,4 ,( 
6,870! ... I ... I 
2,716, ... i ... .S 


(§) 99,216! 101,114 lOWT 98.1 96.9! 1,029,615 1,143,042 3, SIT, 528 3,455,500 3,5T1,9T8 93.11 90.1 , 


(t) the two dates mentioned refer to the years in which the harvest took place in' the northern and southern hemispheres respectively. — , i 
• Countries not included in the totals. — (§1 For the few coimtries for which figures are still lacking the data of area in 1930 have beett , f 
. utiEsed. — (i) Including spelt and meslin. — (g) European crops only. — (3^ Area sown, — {4) Barley and mesUn. ' , ’'i 
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the country was covered willi a la5"er of vSnow 2 inches deep and more in some districts 
but it melted after i or 2 days. 

( )f the autumn sowings those put in early are well developed and tufted ; later sow- 
ings have germinated well and uniformly but lack of moisture and the cold have some- 
what retarded their development. Insects have caused only isolated damage. 

According to a telegram of January 19, autmnn sowings are developing well ; de- 
spite the lack of snow cover, the frost has caused no damage. 


Italy : During December clear weather predominated in northern and central It- 
aly and there were some sharp frosts ; in southern and insular Italy heavy rains fell with 
some snowfall in the hills and mountains. Sowings appear to be in good condition ; in 
some cereal producing areas restricted damage has been caused by field mice. 

Latvia : Areas to be sown in 1932 are as follows, in percentages of those sown in 
1931 . winter wheat 137, spring wheat 129, rye 87, meslin 100, barley 104, oats loi. 
Mean temperature in December was above normal, the sky was generally overcast and 
precipitation was abundant, exceeding the normal by 50-100 %. Save in more elev- 
ated regions there was only a very light snow cover. According to agricultural reporters 
crop condition on ist January of rye was average in 45.6 % instances, above average 
in 41.S '^0 and below average in 12.6 %. The corresponding figures for wheat were 
50.3 '37-2 % and t2.5 %. 

Liiliuanta : According to a recent communication the meslin crop of 1931 amount- 
e<I to >,524,000 centals (4,352,000 bushels) against 2,916,000 (5,028,000) in 1930 and 
2,247,000 (3,874,000), the mean of the five years ending 1929. Percentages 86.5 and 
H2.3. 

Winter sowings were effected under relativaly good conditions. Owing to the un- 
favourable weatlier conditions subsequent to sowing, the winter crops spiouted rather 
irregularly. 

Poland : Autumn work in the fields was , considerably behind and even partially 
unfinished owing to the freezing of the soil. December was marked by temperatures 
somewhat above the mpnthly mean. 

The snow" has for the greater part not lain. Excei>t in Poznania and Pomerania 
weather cannot be considered to have favoured winter cereals. 

Pumania : In the first half of December mean temperature fell steadily and the 
minimum fell to -- 25<’C. on 4 December (at Medias). Towards the middle of the month 
mean temperature increased,, remaining, however, below zero throughout the country. 
Precipitation in the form of snow was recorded in all departments. 

The snow that covered sowings at the beginning of December melted in places owing 
to the relatively warmer weather. The crops have so far escaped injury. Wheat, rye 
and winter barley sown early began the winter under good conditions. 

The area sown to cereals up to the end of November 1931,. when frosts and mow 
hindered the continuation of winter sowings shows a decrease with respect to the same 
date in the preceding year of 546,000 acres for winter wheat, 91,600 acres for winter 
rye and 19,100 acres for winter barley. 

The provisional and incomplete nature of the data for 1931 and the fact that pre- 
paratory cultivations ceased at the end of November while in the preceding year 'with 
favourable weather, they continued until 10 December, must be taken into account. 


Am, t Si; 
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Yugoslavia : At the beginning of December the weather was fairly cold and be- 
came more intense towards the end of the month. Snowfall was not abundant. Frosts 
were everywhere of brief duration and did not damage the crops. 


U, S, S, R. : The area sown to winter cereals during the ^^aiitumn of 1931 is es- 
timated at 96,867,000 acres against 100,079,000 in the autunm of 1930 and 9^,702,000 
on the average for the two preceding years. The area for 1931 is comequently 3.2 
smaller than that of 1930 but 2,3 % above the average of the two years 192 8 and X92(}. 
It should be noted that according to the Government programme, the area destined to 
winter crops in 1931 was forecast at 106,998,000 acres so that the area actually sown 
is about 9 % smaller than that forecast. No separate data are so far known of the areas 
of the different winter crops sown in the autumn of 1931. In the previous three years 
the acreages sown were as follows : 


Autumn Winter wheat Winter rye Winter b^irley 

(thousand acres) 

1930 29,468 69,191 1,236 

1929 25,173 71,157 1,036 

1928 23,747 67,297 995 


In the autumn of 1931 the total area of 106,998,000 acres was to be distributed 
according to the plan as follows : wheat 37,066,000 acres ; rye 67,708,000 acres ; barley 
1,236,000 acres and the remainder to sunflo^ver seed and other oleaginous crops. During 
December, weather conditions were nonnal and except in some southern regions of 
the Union (Transcaucasus, central Asia), the fields were covered with snow% On 
January ist purchases of cereals had been effected to the extent of 90 % of the 
annual plan. 


Argentina : Weather ivas not very favourable during the harvest, work being in- 
terrupted by frequent rain. Wheat is of good quality. A large oats export is probable 
this year owing to the good condition of pastures. 

(Telegram of 19 January) : The satisfactory results of the wlieat harvest both in 
quantity and qualit}’' are confirmed, as also the very satisfactory results as to quantity 
and excellent results as to equality for oats, barley and rye, 


United States : Crop conditions of winter wheat and rye (for grain) on December i 
according to the system of the United States were 79.4 and 8x.o rCvSpectively compared 
with 86,3 and 82.6 on December i, 1930 and 83.3 and 87.5, the average December a 
conditions for the period 1920-1929. Condition of winter wheat w^as the lowe^st De- 
cember condition since 1890 with tire exception of 1917 and 1921. In general, condition 
was above average in the principal soft winter wheat area but below average in the re- 
mainder of the country. December condition of rye was the lowest for that date on 
record since i8go. 

Condition was low^er than on the corresponding date of the previous year in the 
southern States east of the Mississippi and in practically all States west of tire Missis- 
sippi river except Texas and Oklahoma. Condition was particularly low in the north- 
western drought area where moisture was insufficient for satisfactory germination. 
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In the week ended on December 23 winter wheat was in good to excellent condition* 
in the main sections of the belt. Growth was stimulated by the absence of frost. Snow 
was scarce. At the end of the month cooler weather was desirable as the crop was for- 
ward for the season. The abnormally mild weather during the last week of December 
with generally ample soil moisture throughout the main winter wheat belt resulted in 
continued growth. In some parts of this area, notably in Kentucky, some lower Ohio 
Valle3^ sections and in Kansas wheat had become too rank, while in northwestern sections 
local heaving w'as noted. There was an almost complete absence of snow cover in 
more northern districts from the Lake region to the Kocky Mbimtains but in the central 
Rockies the grain was mostly covered. In the Pacific Northw^est further precipitation 
occurred, adding to the soil moisture, but parts of the wheat areas were without snow 
cover ; condition remained satisfactory. In the first week of January weather in the 
winter wheat States was generally favourable. On January 13 snow cover was reported 
in northern, western and central sections of the wfinter wheat belt and rainfall in 
vsouthern and eastern sections. 

The weather in the week ended on January 21st was mild. Winter wheat was 
growing rapidly. More snow cover was desired in many sections. 


Mexico : During November, sowings were effected under good conditions in the North 
and Centre. It ivS stated that tlie area sown to wheat this year will be considerabl}'- 
.smaller than that of last year, due on the one hand to the fall in wheat prices on the 
Avorld market and 011 the other, to the lack of necessary soil moisture. 


Uruguay : Weather conditions in recent months have been particularly favourable 
to cereal crops. A heavy crop is forecast. 


India : In the Punjab the weather during December was dry ; crop condition on 
January i was e.stimated at 95 % of the normal eompared with gi % on January i, 
3931. Similar weather conditions prevailed in December in the United Provinces 
where crops were doing well at the end of the month and prospects were favourable. 


Japan : On 1 December the crop condition of w^heat and barley were generally 
considered to be average after the generally favourable weather conditions experienced 
in the previous month, — Telegram January 18 : Barley and oats, favoured by the 
weather, are developing well. 


Palestine ; The opening rains of the season have been heavy Jn places, but light and 
local in parts of Southern Palestine. Heavy rains fell both in Beersheha and Gaza sub- 
districts, and early crop prospects are better than they have been for some years. In 
the coastal region of Northern Palestine large areas of afir wheat which had germinated 
early died ofi and had to be resown. Ploughing and sowing is in full swing throughout 
the country. A good germination of afir wheat and barley is noted. The rains of the 
first week of December were badly needed and were of great benefit to such crops as 
had germinated after the earlier light showers. Ploughing and sowing of winter wheat 
is in progress. 

Sowing of winter barley has commenced in the Gaza and coastal areas. Ploughing 
and sowing of oats is completed. Very cold weather at end of December caused some 
frost damage. 
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^Syria and Lebanon : In the State of Syria sowings have been retarded by rain and 
gerniination has taken place only of crops on irrigated land. In Lebanon sowing has not 
yet been completed owing to the lack of rain. In the government of Latakia sowing 
has been effected under average conditions ; the soil is dry and germination is irregular 
having been checked by the drought which has persisted for several months. 

In the DjebehDruze area autunm sowings were effected under good conditions. 
Germination is regular. Rather heavy rains at the beginning of December made the soil 
sufficiently workable and facilitated field operations 

Algeria : Bad vreather has persisted since the beginning of December ; it has only 
been interrupted b^^ two very short periods of fine weather in the last ten days of the 
month The delay to sowings caused by the November drought has consequently been 
greatly increased. 

In the departments of Algiers and Oran conditions at the beginning of January 
were average and thanks to some fine days the peasants were able to nearly complete 
sowings under fairly good conditions. In the Bast, in the department of Constantine, 
tlie situation was on the contrary poor, considerable delay having been incurred, especi- 
ally by the natives ; due to the wet state of tlie soil advantage could not be taken of 
the fine periods to push on sowings and some will have to be effected after the proper 
period. 

Sprouting was regular mitil the end of December in the West and Centre, favoured 
by alternate rains and dry cold but at the beginning of January it was checked by 
further rain and excessive soil moisture together with low temperatures. In the depart- 
ment of Constantine, similar but more accentuated and persistent conditions following 
the November drought, created a poor situation for the sowings. 

Egypt : Weather conditions during December were favourable to sowing, gennina- 
tioii and growth of wrheat and barley. Sowing is over. Some normal and early-sown 
areas wrere manured and watered before the winter-closure of canals. Germination 
and growth are satisfactory. Crop condition on i January w^as too, as in 1931 an<l 
1930. 


French Morocco : A long period of drought set in after the heavy October rains 
Sowing w^as slowed up and sometimes interrupted and considerable delay has been in- 
curred ; peasants in southern regions have begun to sow in dry soil, hoping for early tains. 

Sowings in the North, germination of which had been favoured by early moisture, 
began to suffer severely ; the latest sowings sproitted onl}* very slowly and irregxtlarly. 

At the end of December, fairly w^ell divStributed showers improved the sitxiation. 

Reunion : Up to the end of November drought hindered all sowings and the rains 
at the end of the month were insufficient, 

Tunis : The floods caused by the torrential rains have destroyed the crop in certain 
areas ; especially extensive damage has been caused in the high plateaux where frosts 
also occurred. 

Sprouting has not been very regular in the North but fairly regular in the Centre 
and South. 

Union of South Africa: Despite the general rains in November periods of warm 
sunny weather enabled harvesting of winter crops to proceed without serious difficulty. 
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Kxcept ill the Transvaal, where serious damage was caused in certain districts by 
late frosts, good average to bumper ^delds are expected. Very little damage appears 
to have been caused by rust and previous drought. 

In the WcvStern Province no rain but much heat and wind were experienced in 
November ; harvesting was completed and threshing begmi ; excellent reports were re- 
ceived, record yields being obtained in many cases, especially in the eastern section of 
of the province 

Australia (Telegram of 14 Januar}’') : There is no change in the wheat prospect since 
the last report. 


MAIZE 


Argentina : The December rains were exceptionally favourable. In the North 
crops have made good progress. It is considered that there wdll be a considerable in- 
crease in area sown this year. It appears that farmers have reduced the wheat area 
with the intention of increasing that of maize. — Telegram of 19 January : Damage 
has been caused by locusts in northern Cordoba, Bntre Rios and the West, where 
the crops are suffering from drought. Rain is generally needed. 


Uniti'd States : The latest statistics of the production of maize for different purposes 
in J931 with relevant comparisons are as follows; 


1931 


1930 


Aveiage 

1935-29 


% 193 X 

1930 Av. 

«=- 100 — 100 



Area (thousand acres) 



' 

Maize for grain 

88,870 

84.546 

84,309 

105.1 

105.4 

Maize for silage 

jMaize for hogging down, grazing 

4>474 

4»744 

4,171 

94-3 

107.3 

and fodder 

11,626 

ib453 

11,108 

101.5 

104.7 


Production . 




Maize for grain . (000 centals) 

1,228,961 

961,734 

1,286,382 1 

127.8 

95-5 

(000 bUvShelvS) 

2,194,574 

1.7^7.383 

2,297,112 ! 

Maize for silage . (000 centals) 

657,200 

597.980 

614.780 1 

^ 109.9 

1 

106,9 

(000 vsh. tons) 

32,860 

29,899 

30,739 ' 


The 1930 maize crop was very small due to drought and production of maize for 
grain in 1931, although 27,8 % above that of 1930 was 4,5 % below the average* Pro- 
duction of maize for silage does not vary so much as fanners, as far as possible, increase 
the acreage cut for silage in years of low yield and decrease the acreage in years of high 
yields. 

Dutch Guiana : Owing to the late harvesting of the maize crop and to the sub- 
sequent drought, the new sowings have been delayed. 

Indochina : In Annam, the crop harvested in the North was mediocre ; sowing has 
extended in the centre. In Cochin-China yields have been satisfactory. In Cambodia, 
the crop, although harvested under fairly good conditions, was below the average, 
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Maize. 




Area 


. . 1 




Aver, 

1931 


1931 

1930 

1925 
to 1939 

% - 
1931/32 

Countries 

' — 

— 

— 


- 


193X/32; 1930/3 X 

19^5/25 

to 

1930 

Aver. 




1929/30 

1930/ 



— 


- 

1931 

=100 


1,000 acres 

= 100 


Austria . . . 

148 

143 

146 

103.9 101.7 

Bulgaria. . . 

1,676 

1.689 

1,671 

99.2; 100.3 

Spain .... 

1,052 

1,106 

1,057 

95.2 

99.6 

Prance . . 

. . . 

832 

848 



Hungary . . 

2,735 

2,605 

2,662 

105.0; 102.8 

Italy . .j 

3,426 

3,490 

3,541 

98.1 

96.7 

238 

255 

218 

93.4' 109.4 

Poland . . 

243 

233 

217 

104.3! ni.7i 

*Portugal. . . 

865 

868 

$27 

99.61 104.6, 

Rumania . . 

11,749 

10,939 

10,606 

107.41 110.8 

Switzerland . 

3 

3 

3 

79.2 

76.4' 

Czechoslov. . 

368 

364 

344 

101.2 107.0’ 

Vugoslavia. . 

6,158 

6,097 

5,575 

101.0, 110.5 

Total Europe. 

i) 28,628 

27,750 

26,888 

^103.2 

m.,r 

•U. S. S. R. . 

9,742 

9,684 

8,386 

100.6 

116.2[ 

, , , 

131 

161 174 

81.2 

75.2 

United States! 

104,970 

100,743 99,660 

104.2 

105.4 

Mexico . . . 

7,939 

7,599| 7,709 

104.5 

103.0 

Toi. N, Amer. 

113,040 

m,503\ 107,443 

104.2 

105.2\ 

China • Man- 





1 

dautia . . . 1 

2,441 

2,139 

2,469 

114.1 

98,9 

Syria and beb. | 

67 

61 

121 

109.7 

55.2 

Algeria . . 

20 

24 

25 

81.5 

79.7 

Eritrea . , . i 

22 

22 

13 

100.0 

166.7 

Kenya (i) . , i 

196 

206 

201 

94.9 

97.6, 

Pr. Morocco . 

837 

649 

561 

129.0 

149.3 

It. Somaliland! 

14 

40 

89 

35.3 

36.4 

99.2! 

Tunis (a' . . 

44 

37 

45 

119.0 

Total Africa . 

7,1331 

m 

884 

115,6 

128.61 

•Chili 

89| 

(§) 1 

145»a09 

92 

88 

90.7 

101 .o| 

Grand Total . 

139,437 

m,8(s 

104.2 

105.41 

i 


Production 


1931 


1931/33 


1930 


1930/31 


Average 

1925 
to 1929 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 


1,000 centals 


3,314 

21,983 

14,786 

13,245 

32,258 

41,519 

2,272 

2,231 

140,214 

66 

4,899 

70,945 

Z47,732 


3,039 


2,6631 

17,088 

16.152 

I2.333i 

31,021 

62,832i 

3,003 

1,847 

9,364 

99,648 

64! 

6,479i 

76,381 

328,511 


3,263 
11,431,8431,153,704 
30.353 


42,639 

%i77,421 

37,764 

770 

i 

118] 
1321 
2,021 j 
2,080! 
150i 
110 


1,187, 320\^ 

35,030| 

600 

164| 

198' 

3,299' 

3,854i 

530. 


X931 


1930 


1931/33 1 1930/31 


Average 

1925 

to 1929 

1925/36 

to 

1929/30 


1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 


X931 

1931/32 


4,61l\ 7,077\ 


1,516: 


2,490 

5,917 

4,766 

1 

4,4471 

14,713 

39,256 

80,515 

26,274 

13,144| 

26,403 

28,844 

23,471 

9.428 

23,(353 

22,023 

16,837 

39,546 

67,605 

55,394 

70,618' 

51,754 

74,142 

112,200 

92,4181 

2,013, 

4,067 

5,362 

8,595i 

1,040| 

3,984 

.3,299 

3,4041 

7.950: 


16,722 

14,1961 

99,979 

250,381 

177,942 

178,634 

84' 

118 

114 

150 

5,363 

8,748 

9,783 

9,577 

67,856 

126,688! 136,395 

120,279 

307, sm 

620,955 

586,627 

549,664 

79,114' 



141,276 

I 

3,703 

5,426 

,826 

6,613 

1,537,1971 

2,556,863 

2,060.185 

2,745,001 

44,00 1| 

75,962 

54,201 

78,574 

1,58 f ,901 

2,638,251 

2,120,212 

2,830,188 

37,848 

67,418 

62,654 

67,586 

1,870 

1,376 

1,071 

2,446 

144 

211 

292 

257 

79 

236 

354 

142 

2,476 

3,610 

5,892 

4,420 

1 2,973 

3,715 

6,990 

6,309 

426 

269 

946 

760 

; 

197 

236 

192 

i 6 , 20 s, 

8,288 

13,710 

11,080 

1.229 

... 1 

i 

2,707 

2,194 

1»03S,184 89380,238 

2,784, m 

3,400,964 

1, 


— 1 



1930 

1930/ 

1931 
— 100 


, 01.5 
1 107.4 
104.0 
66.1 
75.7 


89.4 

92.9 

105.9\ 


93.1 

124.ll 

140.1 

124,4 


107.8 

128.51 

72.1 

66.7 

61.3 

62.0 

28.4 


(UKl 


119.8 


Aver. 


133.1 

149.4 

112.5 

140.5 
81.6 
80.2 
U2.9 

115.0 

140.2 

78.5 
91,8 

10.5.3 

113.0 


82.1 

03.1 

96.7 

93.2 

99.8 

66.8 

82.1 

166.7 

81.7 

70.0 

35.4 

102.5 

74.3 


90.4 


* Countries not included in the totals, — (§) l^or the few countries for which figtires are still lucking, lh<‘ data 
of area in 1930 have been utilised. — s) bate crop (« maggengo »), — t) Harly crop (« cinquantino *.) Eu- 
ropean crop. — 2) Maize and sorghum. ; 


Egypt : Weather conditions during December have been favourable to maturity of 
MU maize. Harvesting was over in some localities and is progressing. Cobbing, drying 
and storing are still progressing. Crop condition on i January was loo, against toi 
on 1 December and i January 1931. 


Reunion : The crop has been largely lost through drought. 


Union of South Africa : As a result of the very general and soaking rains during 
November practically throughout the Union the prospects for the present summer season 
are most favourable. Ploughing and planting have made good progress under ideal 
conditions. 


RICE 


Information concerning tlie probable production of 1931-32 in the major exporting 
countries has considerably increased during the past month. 

In Burma the crop harvested in December and J anuar y, which makes up all but a 
small fraction of the total production and appears on the market in the latter month, 
was estimated in December at 9,928 million pounds milled rice, a decrease of 12.8 % on 
the corresponding estimate for 1930-31 and the lowest figure since 1923-24. To the de- 
crease in area sown by 2 3 % to 12,518,000 acres was added the failure of the late rains. 
Though most of the cro|) had been sown or transplanted a month late conditions had 
subsequently been favourable and up to the end of October the position remained 
satisfactory. November, however, was completely rainless except north of a line from 
Minbu to Yaniethin — that is, outside the main rice-growing area — and humidity 
was everywhere very deficient. The export surplus of 1931-32 has now been estimated 
and in the following table comparative figures for the preceding five seasons (April- 
March) are given, together with data of arrivals by rail and boat at Rangoon and Bas- 
sein, shipments from Rangoon to foreign ports and to India, and total exports from 
Burmti. All the data of crop movement are given for the calendar years following the 
production year, the overlap being negligible since the movement of the new crop begins 
in January. 


Million 'pounds milled rice 



]^timatcd export 
surplus of Burma 

Arrivals by rail 
and boat at 
Rangoon (il 

Export from 
Rangoon (a) 

Total exports 
of Burma (2) 

i 933:-32 

5.S53 




mo-31 

7.063 

4,646 

5.412 


1929-30 

6,153 • 

4,888 

5,413 

7,202 

1928-29 

5.824 

4.794 

4.588 

6,198 

J927-28 

, , . . . . 6,086 

4.791 

4,646 

6,668 

1926-27 

6,525 

4.850 

4,968 

7,220 


(1) **5 parts cargo rice” i. e., 4 parts husked rice and i part rough rice. 

(2) almost exclusively milled rice. 


It appears that the amounts available for export are normally somewhat ^under- 
estimated, tlie amounts of rough rice and cargo rice in the exports not being sujajcient 
to account for the fact tliat exports in recent years have always be^ greater than the 
corresponding estimates of export surplus. As the exports from Rangoon in tlje four 
yeans 1927-30 amounted to 72 % of the total from Burma the total export for 1931 hiay be 
estimatedatabout7,5i5 million pounds. It does not appear, therefore, that there is any 
great carryover from the 1930-31 crop despite reports of a holding tendency on the part 
of growers. The estimated surplus from the 1931-3^2 crop available for export is very 
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much less than that from the 1930-31 crop so that on the supply side the situation is 
more favourable than at this date last year. 

It is still too early to have data concerning production in Indo-China, where in 
most areas the main harvesting season is still in progress. In Cochin-China, where the 
crop is harvested in J aiiuary and February, the unsativsfactory rainfall conditions, add- 
ed to the decrease in area, seem likely to result in lowered production . In Cambodia 
rainfall has been adequate. In Tonkin the crop of tlie second semester, reaped in 
November and December, was expected to be at least equal to the average, while in 
Annam and Taos drought seems to have had a serious effect. On the whole, therefore, 
X^resent indications point to a decrease in the total production of Indo-China. vStocks 
in the hands of growers still, however, exercise a depressing iniiuence on the market. 


Rice. 



Area j 




Production 







Aver. 

I % 1931/32 1 



Aver. 


1 

Aver. 

% m ^/32 

COtJ.N’TRIES 

1931 / 3 ^ 

1930/31 

1925/26 

to 

1929 / 30 I 


, — ~ 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1925/26 

1931/32 

1930 / 3 1 

1925/26 

' 





mo/ 
1931 i 

Aver- 

age 



1929/30 



1929/30 

1930 / Aver 
1931 age 


1,000 acres j 

=: 100 

=3 100 

1,000 centals “ | 

1,000 bushels of 45 lbs. | 

«IOOi 

! 1 

w«IOO 

Bulgaria . . 

14 

17 

18 

84.7 

78.7 

290 

366 

329 

645 

8141 

73o| 

79.8 

88.4 

Spain . , . 

113 

120 

121 

94.2 

93.6 

5,869 

6,892 

6,743 

13,042 

15,316 

14,985! 

85.2 

87.0 

Italy . . . 

346 

361 

349 

96.0 

99.3 

13,918 

14,333 

14,652 

30,928 

31,850 

32,569 

97.1 

96.0 

Portugal , . 

37 

36 

30 

101.7 

123.4 

540 

437 

1,212 

972 

1 

* ’ ' 

Unit. States. 

970 

959 

948 

101 . 1 | 

102.3 

20,256 

19,935 

18,408 

46,014 

44,299 

40,905 

101.6 

no.o 

China: Man- 











1 



churia , . 

496 

610 

522 

97.0 

94.8 

7,002 

6,883 

6,781 

16,560 

32,164 

16,296 

15,0691 

101.7 

108.3 

Formosa j 

677 

680 

615 

102.7 

110.1 

14,474 

13,892 

12,208 

30.871 

27,128 

104^ 

118.6 

888 

858 

797 

103.5 

111.6 

13,149 

15,500 

13,971 

29,220 

34,444 

170,643 

31,046[ 

84.8 

94.1 

Korea . . . 

3,963 

. 3,970 
74,102 

3385 

99.8 

102.0 

63,437 

76,746 

59,472 

140,968 

132,158! 

82.7 

106.7 

India . 

77,429 

73.766 

104.5 

105.0 

1,089.870; 

1,048,178 

2,431,886 

2,829,23^ 


. . . 

Japan . . . 

7,962 

7,938 

7,787 

100.2 

102.1 

2i9,386 

266,620 

237,020 

48^514 

692,477 

526,700 

S2.8i 

92.6 

Java and is 

7,742! 

7,617 

7,391 

101.6 

104.8 

103,838 

108,312 

104.763 

230,747 

240,688 

232,779 

96.91 

99.1 

Madura (< 

1,087 

(2)3,568| 

1,188 

(2)4,034 

1,101 

91.5 

98.7 

9.259 

10,309 

9,204 

54,454 

20,576 

22,909 

20,458! 

89.8 

100.6 

Siam fi) . . 

(2)3,543 

88.2 

100.4 

48,001 

1 

58,018 

106,667 

128,925 

121,0071 

82.71 

88.1 


a) First crop, — b) Second crop. — «) Irrigated rice. — t) Uoirrigated rice. — ( 1 ) Seven inner circles, of which 
the production represents about three-fifths of the total production of Siam. — {«) Area to be harvested. 


Details are now available regarding the crox) in Siam, harvesthig of which is gen- 
erally completed hi January. The area planted in the seven inner circles, which xiro* 
duce three-fifths of the total production and practically all tlie rice exported, shows, 
like that in Burma, thanks to the xx>or returns for last yearns crop, an interruption in 
the normal upward trend ; at the end of November it was estimated at 4,428,000 acres, 
3 % less than the final estimate of 1930-31 and no great increase was expected in the later 
estimates this year. Production of milled rice is calculated at 3,600 million pounds, 
a decrease of 17 % on that of 1930-31, which was, however, a record, and of 12 % on 
the average of the five years ending 1939-30. The details now available indicate the 
causes of this decrease. In the first place the area damaged is large, being estimated at 
870,000 acres, no less than 20 %, so that the area to be harvested is 13 % less than 
last season. As appears from the following table, the proportion damaged varies greatly, 
climatic conditions being much more unreliable than in Burma. In the seven inner circles 
the proportion damaged in 1930-31 was only 11.7% against the record of 23% in 
1928-29. 
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Set'en inner cifcles af Siam. 


Area planted Area harvested 
(i,ooo acres) (t,ooo acres) % damage 


1931-32 4,428 3,558 19.6 

1930 - 3 ^ 4,624 4,081 ri.y 

1929-30 4,5x5 3,508 22.3 

1928-29 4,262 3,282 23.0 

1927-2S 4,337 3,513 19.0 

1926-27 4,245 4,071 4.1 

1925-26 4,077 3,422 16.1 

3‘924-25 4,065 3,745 7.9 

1923-24 3.863 3,274 : 15,2 


As in Burma, the late rains, particularly in October, were poor and, though the 
crop had recovered from the backwardness of the rains in the early part of the season, 
there has been, in addition to the destruction of a high percentage of the area sown, a 
general lowering of yields; the average yield, already low in the last three years, shows a 
furtlier fall and is estimated at only 1,349 lb. rough rice per acre. The following table 
shows the average yields for the seven inner circles for nine years. 


1931-32 
1930-3 X 
1929-30 
1928-29 
1927-28 
1926-27 
1925-26 
1924-25 
1923-24 


Sezfen inner circles of Siam^ 

Average yield 
rough rice 
(lb. per acre) 

i>349 

1,436 

1,419 

^[.436 

. 1,693 

• 1,693 

1,460 

1,737 

1,53^8 


The carryover of last season's crop is estimated at 500 million pounds of milled 
rice against 340 million pounds at the beginning of 1930-31. Adding this amount to the 
above estimate of the current season's production and deducting 2,000 million pounds 
for interna consumption and seed, the surplus available in the seven inner circles for 
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export from the 1931-32 crop is approximatel3^ 2,100 million pounds of milled rice 
against 4,300 million in 1930-31 . The above official estimate of consumption is, however, 
considered by some authorities as probably too small. 

The northern and north-eastern circles, where reapmg is generally completed in 
October, will have little surplus available but in any case the glutinous rice there predom- 
inantly produced is not of a kind readil}’' exportable ; these circles are expected to have 
sufficient for their own needs. The southern circles, however, which norraall3>* complete 
their harvest in February, are expected to have a small deficit, which will probably be 
met as usual by imports from Burma. 

The December estimate for India, excluding Burma, is 68,691,000 acres agaiiivSl 
65,939,000 in 1930-31, an increase of 4.2 %, increases being indicated in all provinces 
save the United Provinces and Bombay and an increase in production being reported in 
the latter also. The Bengal production of winter rice, the main crop, was estimated 
in December to be 1.1% less than last season at the same date, despite the increase in 
area sown, flood damage having occurred in July m the riparian tracts in the east and 
north of the province ; estimated production of the autumn crop shows an increase of 
3.9 %. In Bihar and Orissa the more important winter crop shows an increase of 1.9 %, 
corresponding exactly to the increase in area sown, while the autumn croj^ was, clespite 
a slight decrease in area, estimated to be 4.0 % larger than in 3930-31. In Madras pro- 
duction figures were not available in December but yield was reported to have been 
reduced in seven districts either by heavy rains and floods or by insufficient rain and 
water-supply ; the increase in area according to the second estimate is only 2.5 % against 
the first estimate of 4.0 %. Thus^ while conditions have been less satisfactory in Mad- 
ras and the United Provinces, India proper seems as a whole likely to attain last year's 
level of prodviction. 

Now that it is definitely known that there has been a marked decline in the pro- 
duction of Siam, much more pronounced than in that of Burma, wliile unfavourable 
weather has further reduced, the crop in the latter country and seems likely to have a 
similar effect in much of the Indo-Chinese area, the situation on the supply side may be 
said to be somewhat mote favourable than it could be said to be last month. On the 
demand side, however, prospects still remain very doubtful. 

C. J. R. 


Diiich Guiana : The contimial rain has been favourable to rice cro])s and it is hoped 
that the late sowings will give satisfactory yields. It is CwStimated that production in 
1931-32 will in general be larger than in 1930-31. 

India : In Bengal weather during December was mostly dry ; reaping of wititer 
paddy proceeded briskly and the sowing of spring crops was fast approaching com- 
pletion ; at the end of the month prospects for standing and spring crops were satis- 
factory. In Bihar and Orissa the weather in the first half of December was dry ; in 
the latter half of the month light rains fell in some districts and at the end of the 
month crops were in good condition. In Madras, moderate to heavy rain fell during 
December in parts of the Carnatic, the central districts and the South of the Presidency. 
At the end of the month the condition of standing crops was fair. 

Indo-China : Drought has generally hindered transplanting of the second crop but 
the duration of its efic.cts has varied according to region. In Tonkin, despite the delay 
in transplantings, the very early rains allowed operations to be completed under good 
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conditions and transplantings of late varieties to be prolonged. Tlie area planted is 
also greater than normal and a crop at least equal to the average was expected. 
In Annam conditions have varied greatly ; save in the south, the drought has reduced 
the area transplanted and lias been very prejudicial in a number of sectors so that, on 
the whole, the crop of the second semester appears to be mediocre. 

In Cochin-Cliina the rainfall regime has been very variable, deficitary in the major- 
ity of provinces but excessive in some others. Consequent^ the condition of trans- 
plantings and standing crops varied greatly. In Cambodia the rains, more or less abun- 
dant according to region, permitted all the fields to be brought -under cultivation. The 
situation was satisfactory. In Taos the drought hindered the transplanting of an im- 
portant part of the lowland fields in some provinces ; other provinces suffered from 
lack of water. Condition of upland rice was satisfactory. 

Egypt : Harvesting of nili rice is over. Threshing, wimiowing and storing are in 
progress. The yield per acre is normal. 


POTATOES 


France : Although the crop is abundant, it leaves much to be desired from the 
point of view of quality as the summer humidity gave rise to rotting in all districts where 
treatment was not applied to check mildew. Keeping quality is not good ; the fanners 
are hastening to sell and offers are very abundant, contributing to the fall of prices to a 
very low level. 


Italy \ The fields are being prepared for the planting of early potatoes. 

Argentina : Weather conditions favoured re-planting of potatoes in the Province 
of Mendoza, where frosts in November almost completely destroyed the crop. Condition 
is generally good and a good crop is anticipated. 

Indo-China : In Tonkin, the appearance of potatoes was good. In Annam, new 
planting ’was effected in the rice fields which could not be transplanted owing to the 
drought. 


Palestine : Planting of potatoes is in progress. An increased area under this crop is 
noted,. Comparatively large quantities of seed” of European varieties have been im- 
ported. 

Algeria ; Up to the end of December sowings of early varieties, while they had suf- 
fered some hail damage, had greatly profited by the frequent showers ; sprouting was 
slow but regular. In the last days of December and the first days of January storms 
caused more serious damage. 

Edunion : Plantings made in March-April gave very poor results owing to the 
drought and cold ; those made in September were burnt ” by hoar-frost. 
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Potatoes, 


Production 


Avei age 

1925 

to 1929 


J. .930/3. 


to I — 'Aveiv 
1929/30,1930/1 I 
- - 1931 1 = 100 

s 1 = 100, 


1931/32 I 1930/31 


1,000 centals 


' Average 1 i 

I 1933 

931 1930 to 1929 !! 19 

I .931/3= ! 1930/31 I j'!!° 

1 I 19 = 9/30 ji930/ 

' - ' I T03t 

1,000 Imsli. of 60 lbs. 1 =100 


6,930 

6,945; 

1 

100.71 

! 

100.5 

967,091 1 

59 

46 

103.0 

131.3 

4,442 

407! 

406: 102.6 102,7, 

47,677 

402 

408, 

100.0 

98.4 

60,949 

35 1 

26 

92.9; 

122.3 

1,720 

167i 

L73' 

93.7 

90.3 

10,842 

916,(1) 812 

... 

... 1 

74,499 

18,839' 

168 

166 

99.7 

100.9 

346 

369 

100.4 

94.3 

... 1 

175 1 

171 

99.3 

101.6 

1.5,9971 

3,5001 

3,608 

... 

... 1 

355,320! 

425 

503 

105.2 

88.9 

53,9171 

123| 

144 

103.8 

89.0 

15,658' 

136: 

164 

98.5 

87.4 

... j 

673 

652 

105.6 

108.9 

32,445! 

864: 

868 

101.3 

100.7 

33,136; 

2811 

201 

106,8 

122.7i 

25,729} 

403 

347 i 101.4 

117.9 

43,254! 

40 

40 

99.1 

99.3 

4.762 j 

7 

7 

90.2 

97.0 

670 1 

117. 

120 

99,8 

97.3 

18,207! 

397 

432 

100.9 

92.7, 

56,099 

6,602, 

6,125 

301.7 

100.6 

724,8821 

06j 

64 

94.0 

113.4 

6,614 

468 

482 

101.2 

98,2' 

52,3821 

336 

366 

97.5 

89.4 

80,865 

120 

117 

94.2 

96.7i 

16,898 

1,040 

1,792 

108.4 

99.2 

189,641 

25,270 

23,011 

101,3 

102.6'^ 

2,872,135 ; 

14,878 

13,447 

108.2 

110.1 


671 

552 

102.2 

j 

105.8 

52,305 

3,038 

3.397 

111.3 

102.6 

225,749 

3,609 

3M9 

J09.9 

1 mJ 

278,054 

18 

14 

113.6 

144.1 

946 

26 

25 

104.3 

108.0^ 

639 

ill 

93 

91.7 

108.8 

... 

, 24 

23 

93.8 

j 

98.4 

, . , 



ms\ 


.,038,372 840,606 
4,849 3,879 

53.642 46,051 

65,310 74,752 

1,852 820 

21,703 21,740 

02,664 (1)83,804 
10,028 15,748 

52,359 52,714 

17,314 16,513 

290,060 314,707 

61,443 72.272 

19,264 21,862 

19,184 24,962 

40,597 43,333 

43.077 43,839 

21,341 17,086 

41,643! 32,2S7i 

3,526 3,818 

644 599' 

10,886 18,913 

67,016 73,267 

681,282 583,299 
12.454 6,689 

39,993 42,587 

39,668 38,089 

13,007 15,633 

197,324 191,719^ 

2,912,938 2,623,8n. 


1,611,787,1,730,585 
7,404 1 8,081 

79,46 1 1 80,401 

101,680: 108,847 
2,866! 3,086 

33.069' 36,172 

124,162 154,437(1 
3 1, 398 i .31,713 
... I 87,265 
26,6611 28,856 

592,189, 493,423 
89,861 1 102,405 
26,096 32,107 

... I 31,974 
54,074' 67,660 

55,226 71,704 

42,8801 40,568 

72,089l 69,404 

7,937 5,876 

1,117 1,074 

30,344i 28,143 

94,496i 111,691 
1,208,113 1,135,448 
11,023 20,766 

87,302 66,654 

51,440 e6,112i 

28,164 21,678 i 

316,062 328,867. 
4,786,801 4,854,838'. 


1,400,982 
6,465 
76,751! 
124,584 
1,381 
36,242 
) 130,670 
26,246 
87,854 
27,521, 
524,502 
120,450 
36,437i 
41,602 
72,221' 
73,064' 
28.476 
53,810 
6,363 
999 
31,521| 
122,109 
972,146 
Jl,147( 
70,976 
63.897| 
26,054 
319,625 

4,373,039] 


03. J 11,“) .0 
91.6 114.5 

88.9 103.5 

93.3 81.5 

92.9 207.5 

91.4 91.2 

80.4 88.9 

09.0 110.6 

02.4 ’90.0 

120.0 1 12.9 
87.8 74.0 
81.3 71.6 




1,604,057. i .. 


48,241 

44,747! 

87,175 

80,402 

74,57?! 

1 

108.4 

199,926 

224,716 

376,248 

333,210; 

374,520^ 

112.9 

248,167 \ 

269,463\ 

403,423 

413,612 

449,097^ 

1X2,0 

1,085 

1,027 

1,576 

1,808 

1,711 

1 

87.2 

917 

024 

1,066 

1,528 

1,540| 

69.7 

9,861 

8,134 


16,435: 

13,556 


2,990 

2,848 

, . . 

4.984 

4,740 

. . , 





ms 


itsittded, in the totals. — s) Batly crop. — <) l«ate crop. • — § For the few coiuitricb for which 
gf the data of area in 1930 have been utilised. — (i> Average X926 to 1929,“— (2) tTnmiaced crop 


SUGAR 

/f 

first estimates of probable production of cane sugar in the season 1931- 
present number, includes a number of countries together contribut- 
^ of world production. 

^ ^si±nates have been partly communicated to the Institute by the dif- 
|thents and partly formulated on the basis of information communicated 
Governments and sugar manufacturers ; in the absence of otlier data, 
P^hed in consular reports have been taken. 
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Production of Cane Sugar, 



1931-32 (1) 

1930-31 

Average 

1925-26 

1 

1931-32 (I) 

1930*31 ’ 

Average 

1935-26 

COUNX’RIBS 



to 1929-30 



to 1929-30 ^ 


Thousand centals || 

Short tons 


' 1 



j 

— , 



AMERICA. I 



1 


! 


Argentina 

8,157 

8,417 

8,81l| 

410,000 

420,854 

440,541 

Brazil 

21,164 

20,359 

19,385 

1,060,000 

1,007,900 

969,247 

Cuba 

68,984: 

69,933 

425 

104,428 

3,200,000 

3,496,600 

6,221,343 

Ecuador 

423 

432'! 

21,160 

21,800 

21,5771 

United States 

3,120 

816 

3,674 

1,911! 

156,000 

183,693' 

96,5751 

Ouadeloupe 

375 

642 

41,000 

1 19,0001 

27.1001 

Jamaica 

1,257 

3,279 

1,329; 

4,242' 

63,000 

64,000 

66,438; 

Mexico 

4,630 

5,247 

230,000 

262,000; 

; 212,109 

400,468' 

Peru 

10,196 

9.480 

8,009; 

609,800 

470,000 1 

Porto Rico 

18,629 

35,678 

13,716 

931,000 

783,866! 

685,809; 

Dominican Republic . . . 

8,497 

8,126 

: 7,707| 

607i 

424,850 

406,237i 

385,339’ 

Salvador. 

666 

j 1,024 

33,289 

51,210 

25,353! 

Total, A merica . , , 

141489 

143,816 

[ 171, Old 

7,080,000 

7,187,160^, 

8,550,8S9\ 

ASIA. 



1 i 




Formosa 

20,279 

17,577 

1 13,629; 

1,013,9521 878,841 

681,427 

India 

74.957 

71,188 

i 66,869, 

1 1,857 

3,750,000 3.659,000 

3,343,390 

Japan 

1,951 

54.013 

1,763 

07.525 

1 88,153 

92,859' 

Java 

62,663 ; 57,172 

2,700,000 

' 3,133,110 

2.868,564' 

Philippine Is 

18.960 

1 18,790 

16,404 

950,000 

, 939,771 

j 820,180 

Total, A&ia , . . 

171,987 

1 156,931 

8,511,000 , 8,598,881 

j 7,796,410' 

Africa. 

Eg5rpt . 

1 2,646 

2,685 

' 2,094 

i 

' 130,000i 134,30Oi 104,691 

Mauritius 

3,858 

4.871 

! 6,041| 

i 193,000 

243,5601 252,045 

Reunion 

601 

1,102 

1,116 

30,000 

1 65,000 : 56,775 

Union of S. Africa . . . 

6,515 

7,860 

i 6,297 

I 825.746 

1 393,000 

264,871| 

Total, Africa . , . 

10,680 

16,618 

j 13M8 

, 679,000\ 825,860 

677,382, 

OCSAKCA. 

Australia ....... 

31,900 

1 31,927 

\ 

31,283 

\ 694,00(1 

l! 596,374 

664,162 

Hawaii 

19,120 

1 19,160 

1 17,340 

956,0001 958,000 

f 867,007 

Fiji Is. 

3,8LS 

► 2,019 

► 2,002 

1 90,900 101,000 

1 100,083 

Total, Oceania . « . 

33,83£ 

> 33J06 

li 30,625 

f| 1,841,00C 

H 1,655,874 

1 1,531,252 

Omml Votols . . . 


it 365, 4*71 371423 

ij n,9n.ooc 

1 

i 

» 18,555,93.) 


Percentages 

for 19 31-32 


Aver- 

;i930-3i| 

= ““ I -100 


97i 

106 

91 

99 

86 

2181 

981 

88l 
108 : 
119; 
105, 
65; 

98 


115, 

105 ! 

m 

86 : 

301 ! 


99 


79i 

601 

881 

83\ 


100 ; 

100 * 

90! 


98! 


93 

109 

i61 

98 

163 

150 

96 

109 
127 
136 

110 
181 

S3 


m 

112 

105 

94 

316 

109 


326 

77 

69 

123 

m 

105. 

no. 

91 

107 

97 


(i) Approximate data. 


As was indicated in tlie December Report tlie forecast of production for the season 
1931-32 is only a little below that for the season 1930-31- '-The decrease should be 2 % 
for America and i % for Asia and for Oceania. Ror Africa tlie decrease should be 17 % 
but as tlie sugar production of that continent is by far the smallest hi comparison with 
otlier continents, it lias little influence on the total. I,- 

The total world production of cane sugar for the season 1931-32 is at present es- 
timated to be 2 % smaller than in the preceding season and 3 % below the five-year i 
average of 1925-26 to 1929-30. ; 

As regards beet sugar some modifications have been made in the estimates previously j 
published ; those for Belgium, the Irish Free State and Poland are the most important. | 
For these countries the provisional data furnished directly by the respective Governments. I 
have since been modified on the basis of new data communicated by the same Govern-. 
ments and pf the latest estimates of the sugar manufacturers’ associations. 

The largest change has been made in the figure for the U. S. S. R. which has been 
reduced by about 20 %. The figure publidied in previous Reports until last month. , 
was an ofificial estimate made a long time before the beet harvest and based on thfe 
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Production of Beet Sugar (ram). 


Production I Total production duiiny the season i % 3:93i’33 

I September-3t December I [ 


COTJNIRIBS 

1 i ! 1031*32 

1931-32 1 1930-31 . 1931-32 1 i930'3J: 

Average 
1930-31 1925-26 

to 1929-30 

1931-33 

u) 

, Average 

t930-3i 1 1925-26 1930-31 Aver- 

1 to 1929-30 age 


thousand centals short tons | 

thousand centals || 

short tons 

II 

1_ 

100 

Gariuauy 

(2)31, 26o!(2)38, 350 2)1,562,965 2)1,917,464 

34,684 

56,162 

38,741 

1,734,200 

2,808,077 

1,937,038; 

02' 

89 1 

Austria 

3,379! 2,932 168,950 146, 58i, 

3,041 

3,313 

2.185 

182,000 

166,620 

109,2(i0, 

110' 

167 I 

Belgium . ... 

— i — — — 

4,496 

6,138 

5,949, 

224,792 

306,8941 

297,449 

731 

76 ‘ 

Bulgaria 

(3) 507 (3) 1,084 (3) 25,400 (3) 54,199 

568 

1,204 

6O2; 

28,307 

60,2051 

30,090, 

47j 

94 ; 

Denmark 

— 1 — I — — I 

2,756 

3,699 

3,393; 

138,000 

185,000| 

165,147 

75i 

83 

Spain (4) 

(21 2,390 '(2) 2,105 (2)119.496 (2)427,413' 

6,393 

0,369 

4,813 

320,000 

318,449; 

240.638 

1001 

138 

Irish Free State. . . 

— ! — 1 — —.1 

125 

468 

436 

6,257 

23.390 

21,794 

27i 

29 

Finland ... 

(2) 83(2) S2'(2) 4,134 (2) 4,079 

88 

85 

69; 

4,400 

4,267! 

3,441 

103 

128 

France 

(2) 13,232 (2) l2,0Si:(2) 611,608 (2)604,037 

18,864 

26,034 

18,258 

943,200 

1,301,712| 

912,883 

72 

108 ‘ 

Great Britain . . . 

5,903' 8,4611 295,084 423,025 

6,504 

9,683 

4,032 

325,000 

484,869 

201,611 

67 

lei 

Hungarj' . . 

(2) 2,739; (2) 4,249 (2)136,238(2)212,434 

3,417 

5,164 

4,380: 

171,000 

257,7121 

219,317 

66 

78 

Italy 

- - - (2)423,981 

7,961 

9,382 

7,039, 

898.000 

469,090 

351,957 

85 

113 

I^atvia 

— 1 — ! — — 

287 

132(5) 204 

14,300 

6,625(5) 10,186 

216 

141 

Netherlaiid.s 

(2) 3,6421(2) 4,957, (2) 182,104 (2)247.839 

3,858 

6,359 

6,212 

193,000 

317,958 

810,575! 

01 

62 

Poland 

(2) 10,1U5;(2) 10,673; (2) 505,261 (2)533,637 

10,849 

17,119 

15,045; 

542,450 

855,949 

752,22l| 

63 

72 

Rumania 

— ! — — 

1,323 

3,620 

2,745! 

70,000 

181,010 

137,268! 

37 

48 

Sweden 

— ' — — — 

3,153 

4,112 

2,^ 

168,000 

205.618 

144,082, 

77 

109 

Switzerland . . 

— i — — — 

132 

126 

162 

7,000 

6,300 

7,600| 

105 

87 

Czechoslovakia, . . 

17.722 24,680 886,089 1,238,987 

17,722 

25,173 

26,016 

886,089 

1,258,614 

1,300.768 

70 

68 

Turkey 

— j — — — 

363 

214 

lOll 

18.000 

10,700 

6.0281 

m 

351 

ifugoslavia . . 

— ' 1 — — — 

1,903 

2,264 

2,082 

95,132 

113,198, 

104,109 

84 

91 

Total, Europe . . a) 

- : - - - 

129,076 

186,815 

145 , 25 ! 

6,459,226 

9,540,757 

7,262,406 

6'.9 

81^ 

U.S,S.R 


33,060 

38,288 

24,006| 

1,6.50,000 

1,914,400! 

1,203,288 

SO 

337 

Total, Europe. . b) 


m,m 

225,10S\ 

mm 

8,109,226 

11 , 255 , 157 ] 

8,465,6941 

72 

n 

Canada 

' 

1,058 

1,0761 

769 

53,000 

53,7631 

38,435 

981 

133 

United States. . . . 


21,022 

25,979| 

21,428 

1,201,000 

1,2911,000 

1,071,890 

92 

US 

Totals, Norik .-1 iiimcit 

- -- - — 

25,080 

27 , 054 ] 

22 m 

1,254,000 

1352,7631 

1,109,825 

23 

m 

Korea 

^ _ 

37 

221 

13; 

1,887 

1,109 

086 

166 

289 

Japan 

— 

601 

532' 

545 

30,030 

26,583 

27,231 

113 

lU) 

Total, Asia, . . . 

- - - - 

638 

554, 

553! 

31,807 

27,692 

27, m 

116 

m 

Australia 

- - -- - 

114 

75’ 

48 

5,706 

3,752 

2,416 

152 

239 


' 

ium 

214,498 

168,054 

r,W99 


M02,SI$ 

n 

n 

WClJiTUI Itivili* « -v Lx 

1 . '1 


W86j 

192,120 

9,400,799 


d»$0S,801 

u 

1 

n 

a) Not including U.S.S.R. — b) Including U.vS.S.R, — 

(i) Approximate data. —(2) To tlie end of November. (3) To December 


iSth. — (4} The season begins 011 ist July. — (5) Average 1928-29 to 1929-30. 



forecasts of the five-year plan. As tlie quantity of beet delivered to the factories, was 
very much smaller than that forecast, the previous estimate has been reduced b>^ 
^ 1,000,000 tons. 

On the basis of these new estimates, the total production of beet sugar thivS vseasoii 
is 26 below that of the preceding season and 2 % below the average of ii)25-2() to 
1929-30. Excluding the data for the U. S. >S. R., the decreases are 28 % and 8 %. 

Adding the figures for cane sugar to those for beet sugar, total world sugar produc- 
tion shows a decrease of 12 % compared with the precedmg season and of 3 % com- 
pared with the average. 

Despite the reduction of production forecast, which has to some extent actually 
taken place for both cane and beet sugar prices have in 1931 constantly declined as may 
be seen from the table annexed. 

After tlie beginning of November 1930 on tlie failure of the Clmdboume Conference 
because Germany did not accept the export quota, sugar quotations gradually diminished 
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iiiitil, at tlie end of December, they had fallen to one of the low points for the year 

1930. 

The year 1931 began, on the contrary, witlx an immediate rise on both the Amer- 
ican and the Kuropean markets following the acceptance by Germany of the export 
quota fixed in the Chadbourne plan. This rise was maintained although the estimates 
of Euro]3ean beet sugar production were considerabh’’ higher than the previous ones. 


Sugar Prices, 



New York 

Dondon 

Paris 

PlAMBURG 

Date ! 

Cuba ceiitTifnp:als 

(iianulated, 

No. 3 . 

White 

i 

q 6 ® C and K 

duty flee. 

No. 3 Crystallized 

1 

i 

cents per lb. 

bhill. pci 113 lbs. 

frs. per lOO Kgs. 

marks per 50 Kgs. 

! 

S Tatuuiry 

L40 

19/0 

189.50 

6.60 

15 » 

1.38 

19/n 

192.50 

e.et) 

22 » 

1.40 

19/11 

1S3 25 

6,60 

29 » , 

1.40 

19/9 

1S4.7.J 

6.45 

5 Februarv i 

1.30 

19/7 

188 7.5 

6.25 

12 » 1 

1.30 

19/7 

104.2.5 

6.S0 

19 « ' 

1.30 

19/9 

lOD.OO 

6.65 

a 6 » ' 

1.32 

19/9 

190.50 

6.75 

5 March < 

1 . 2 .'> 

19/9 

189,25 

6.65 

12 . 

1.25 

20 /- 

— 

6.60 

19 » 

1.32 

20/- 

188.75 

6.90 

aG » , 

1.35 

20/e 

194.00 

6.90 

2 April 

1.33 

20/10 

200.00 

7.05 

•q » ' 

1.35 

20/10 

200.50 

7.20 

lO » 

1.30 

20/11 

206.25 

7.15 

as » ' 

L.25 

20/11 

208.50 

7.00 

30 » 

1.20 

20/8 

232.50 

6.85 

? M.'iy 

l.U 

20/8 

214 25 

6.55 

» 

I.IS 

20/5 

— 

— 

?A » ' 

1.20 

20/5 

216.50 

6.75 

a8 >1 

1.11 

20/2 

217.00 

’ 6.60 

4 J«tK‘ 

1.20 

20/7 

219.2.5 

6.70 

n ' 

1.30 

20/7 

219.00 

6.95 

iH » 

1.35 

' 20/7 

1 221.75 

1 7.00 

25 * 

1.40 

1 20/7 

225.50 

1 7.00 

a 

1.48 

20/10 

233.75 

7.05 

P » 

1.44 

20/10 

, 233.00 

6.95 

16 » 

1.50 

: 20/7 

' 229.00 

' — 

•^3 » 

1.55 

i 20/4 

; 232.75 

1 — 

30 » 

1.50 

1 20/4 

i 229.50 

i “■ 

6 Aumibt 

1.61 

i 20/4 

229.50 

1 — 

13 » 

1.60 

20/4 

228.50 

1 — 

20 » 

1.50 

' 20/1 

231.50 

1 

27 1 

1.42 

' 39/10 

228.75 

: — 

3 vSeptenil er . 

1.37 

! 19/10 

228.00 

' — 

10 » 

1.42 

[ 19/7 

1 223.76 

— 

17 a 

1.40 

; 19/4 

1 220.50 

— 

24 » 

1.43 

i 19/10 

225.50 

— 

I October 

1.40 

; 20/9 

217.00 

1 

iJ » 

1.45 

, 20/9 

214.75 

; — 

15 » 

1.45 ' 

1 20/9 

209.00 

1 

2’2 » 

1.38 

1 20/9 

* 207.00 

j 

29 a ' 

1.42 

1 20/9 

1 213.25 

[ — 

5 Xovember 

1.42 

20/3 

1 214.25 

{ — 1 

13 » 

1.38 

' 20/3 

1 214.75 

1 — 

19 » 

1.30 

! 20/3 

1 217.75 

j — 

25 » 

1.30 

i 20/~ 

218.50 

i — 

3 December 

1.20 

20/3 

218.00 

. — , 

10 

1.13 

20/e 

222.75 

' — 

» 

l.U) 

20/e 

218.50 

1 — 

34 .9 

1.10 


217.50 

I — « 

31 » 

1.20 

19/6 

218.00 

! 

1 


Prices remained firm during nearly the whole of January except for some slight fiiictua- 
tions caused by the difficulties encountered during tlie negotiations for the Brussels 
Convention or by the news of sales effected by the U, S. S. B.. in India at prices con- 
siderably lower than those quoted in Java. At the end of January the decree of the 
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President of Cuba fixing the quantity of sugar to be produced in Cuba and the quaxi- 
tities exportable to the United States and other countries, contrary to expecta- 
tions, had no effect on market prices, which in fact showed a slight decrease except 
in Paris. 

In February there were no important variations in prices, which, however, in New 
York and Uondon were on the average lower than those of January. At the end of tlie 
month there was a slight fall m prices due perhaps to some extent to the news of the 
increase in tariffs in India. In Paris, on the contrary, prices were maintained because 
customs tariffs were expected to be raised. At the beginning of March prices began to 
rise and reached a maximum at the middle of April ; tliis movement is due to various 
causes but principally to the news of a supposed favourable turn in the negotiations in 
Java to bring about the participation of tlie latter in the Chadbourne plan and to the 
first estimates of beet sowings in l^urope which showed a decided decrease compared with 
the previous year. The rise in prices is most marked in France where the hope of an 
increase in customs tarifis was realised by the law of March 20 which was ratified on the 
31st by the Senate and introduced a rise in duty of 30 francs per quintal. In France 
the effect of tlie increased duty has been so marked that quotations remained unchang- 
ed even during the period from the end of April to May during which other countries 
experienced new decreases after the increase noted at the end of March. 

The decrease in quotations (except in France) is attributed to the increased poSvSibii- 
ity of exports from Mexico and Brazil following abundant sugar production, to the 
large Cuban stocks and to the efforts made by the Soviet Union to dispose of its sugar ; 
this tendency to fall has not been checked by the neWvS of the further reduced esiinuiles 
of sugar beet areas in Europe. 

At the beghming of June, with the first indication of the Brussels Couveniion the 
markets brightened and quotations were first maintained then gradually increa,se<l as the 
news became more exactly known until the period from the begimiing of J uly to the 
middle of August, when a maximum was reached for the year on the ]mblication of the 
text of the Convention. 

In the meantime, on July 27, by order of the Hamburg Council the exchange was 
closed because, among other reasons, sugar contracts greatly exceeded those for other 
products ; in fact contracts expiring in December 1931 and May 1932 coveted consider- 
able quantities and might have created serious difficulties at the time of liquidation , The 
closing of the exchange amounted to a forced liquidation of contracts. Monthly prices 
have been fixed for the period up to June 1932. 

After the end of August quotations contined to fall until the end of the year when 
they touched the lowest point for 1931. On the London and Paris markets the quota- 
tions apparently were not the lowest but if account is taken of the fall in sterling since 
the end of September and of the increase in customs tariffs by 30 francs in France, prices 
on these two markets were also at minimum levels for the year. 

The gradual fall in quotations from the end of August to the end of the year was 
due to a variety of causes the most important of which was the accumulation of slocks 
in Java and Cuba where there was reason to fear that it would not be possible to dis- 
pose of the whole of the export quota, the improvement of beet production in Europe, 
the increase of production estimates in some countries producing cane and the increased 
acreage in India due probably to the raised customs tariff. 

On the whole, in 1931, price fluctuations were less wide than in 1930 and the fluc- 
tuations in contrast to those recorded in other years were not greatly influenced by 
normal factors such as the reduction or increase of acreage and production or tlie 
improvement or deterioration of crop condition, but quotations were influenced abnormally 
by the proceedings of the Conferences for the Chadbourne plan, by its application and by 
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tlie efiortvS made to extend its application to other countries — also by the size of stocks 
which have not been reduced to the extent desired, by the fall in sterling and by gen- 
eral market depression. 

K R. 


The figures in the following table are supplied hy the ** Association Internationale Sucrikre ** 

of Vienna. 


COlWTRrES 


Sugar-beet 


Raw sugar 




1931 

1930 


ig3x-32 

1930-31 




Centals 



Germany 


207.aS2,UO 

350,364.080 


34,684,470 

56,162,310 

Austria 

{ 

21,514.150 

21.239,870 


3,640,900 

3.312,870 

Belgium 


29^2»:},0OO 

41,410,380 


4.495.000 

0,178.540 

Bulgaria 

i 

:J, 858.000 

8,362,650 


567,960 

1,280,000 

Denmark 


10, 250,000 

22,648,000 


2,690,660 

3,609,000 

Irish Free State 

1 

772,000 

3,538,000 


123,000 

' 573,000 

Finland, 

i 

000,600 

698.250 


92,660 

85.340 

Hungary 


18,012,200 

34,233,010 


2,706,400 

5.162,000 

Italy * . . 

! 

54,518,000 

73,507,000 


7,901,000 

9,094,000 

Poland 


60,214,000 

102,141,060 


10,840,340 

17,243,930 

Rumania 

; (I) 

5,688,000 

22,928,000 

(9 

8*38.000 

3,616.000 

Sweden 

i 

18,702,840 

26,125,170 


3,166,110 

4.112,400 

Czechoslovakiii 

...... , 

07,55*5,270 

148,987,040 


17,707,500 

25,194,000 

Turkey (in Ihn'oiw) 

1 

2,275.670 

1,257,000 


363.000 

214,000 

Yugoslavia 


13,420,330 

10,459,080 


1,902,600 

2,264,000 


Total ...! 

560,18330 

873,909,990 


91,779,560 

138,200,990 




Short tons 


Germany 

j 

10, {163, 080 

17,518,011 


1,734.200 

2.808,077 

Austria. 


1.075,000 

1,001,970 


182,000 

165,642 

Belgium 

1 

1,401,600 

2,070,941 


224,790 

308.923 

Bulgaria 

! 

103,000 

418.127 


28,397 

64,400 

Denmark . 


812,000 ' 

1,132,400 


134,531 

185,000 

Irish Free Stale. 

...... j 

38.600 , 

177,000 


6,200 

20,000 

Finland. 

1 

' 34.527 ! 

34,012 


4,633 

4,267 

Hungary 

1 

000,600 1 

1.711,072 


138,320 

258,127 

Italy . . 


2,725.000 

3,075,000 


395,100 

455,000 

Poland 

1 

3,015,700 

5. 106,’ (83 


542,4,59 

862,185 

Rumania 

j (I) 

284,000 

1,146,400 

(X) 

42,000 

181 ,000 

Sweden 

1 

939.620 

1,306,240 


158,304 

205,618 

Casechoslovfiikia 

' 

4,877.597 

7.449,281 


885,303 

1,259,684 

Turkey (ui Europe) 


U3.777 

63.000 


18,000 

lojOo 

Yugoslavia 

i 

671,007 

822,943 


95,132 

113,198 


Total . . . j 

27,508,507 

43,694,489 


4,589,429 

6,910,871 


Data rt'terrijig to only five of the six factories working in i<?3i*3c. 


Irish Free Slate : The 1931-32 campaign ended in December. 

U, S. 5. R, : The figure previously communicated of production of sugar beet in 
the U. S. S. R. in 193T (374,787,000 centals or 18,739,000 short tons) was based on an 
estimate made a long tame before the harvest. Some more recent estimates have now 
been published ; according to the data available, production should be below the figure 
forecast fn the^plan by 164,024,000 centals (8,201,000 short tons). As the forecast was 

472.673.000 centals (23,633,000 short tons), actual production in 1931 should be about 

308.648.000 centals (^5, 432,000 short tons). 

Production of sugar, which was ^ first forecast accordu^ to the plan at 55,777,000 
centals (2,7%, 000, short tcans} should also be reduced as a result of the smaller beet pro- 

I St 
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duction by over 22,000,000 centals (1,100,000 short tons). There is consequently rea- 
son to believe that there will be obtained in 1931-32 about 33,069,000 centals (1,650,000 
short tons) compared with 38,288,000 (1,914,000) in the preceding season. 


Untied States : Sugar content of the beets was higher than in either 1930 or 1929. 

The area of sugar-cane for sugar in Ivouisiana in 1931 was 154,000 acres compared 
with i.!j9,oooin 1930 and 132,000 on the average for 1925-29 ; percentages : 103.4 and 1164. 
Production of cane for sugar was 46,200,000 centals (2,310,000 short tons) compared 
with 51,180,000 (2,559,000) in 1930 and 44,580,000 (2,229,000), the average ; percent- 
ages : 90.3 and 103.6. 

The cane crop was smaller in 1931 although acreage remained about the same ; 
the crop started growth rather late last spring and was hurt by a protracted dry period 
in the spring and summer. The outturn of sugar per ton of cane is also lower than last 
year. 


Sugar-beet. 



1 Akea 



Peoducxion 







Aver. 

1931 



Average 



Aver. 



1931 

1930 

to 1929 

% — 
1031/32 

1931 

1930 

1925 
to 1939 

mi 

1930 

1925 
to 1939 

/O ““ 

1931/32 

COU.VIRIES 

— 

— 

— 

- - 

- “ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




193x/3^ 

1930/31 

1925/26 

to 

1930 

Aver, 

1031/32 

1930/3X 

1925/26 

to 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1925/26 

to 

1930 

Aver. 




1929/30 

1930/ 




1929/30 



1929/30 

1930/ 






1931 

ssslOO 

... 


- 




Sr 

•« 100 


1 1,000 acres 

= 100 


1 1,000 ceiitils 

1,000 short tons 

- roo 


Germany 

941 

1,194 

1,063 

78.9 

8S.6 

248,370 

328,900 

237,139 

12,168 

16,445 

11,860 

74,0 

LO2.0> 

Austria 

106 

88 

62 

121.1 

171.4 

23,534 

21,457 

41,123 

13,724 

1,177 

1,073 

686 

UI9.7 

171.5 

Belgium 

140 

140 

162 

100.0 

86.4 

37,619 

40,705 

1,876 

2,050 

2,085 

91.2 

92.2 

Bulg^ia 

37 

49 

85 

76.0 

106.1 

6,291 

6,880 

4,247 

263 

844 

212 

76.8 

124.6 

Denmark 

76 

81 

1)3 

02.2 

80.2 

18,208 

66,295 

28,578 

24,168 

915 

1,179 

1,208 

77.6 

75,8 

Spain 

, . . 

197 

J8l 



61,197 

34,872 

3,265 

2,660 

1,744 

127.5 

187,2' 

Finland 

5 

8 

5 

ihu 

90.3 

794 

683 

778 

40 

34 

89 

116.1 

102.7 

France 

040 

679 

UOl 

95.0 

107.0 

184,251 

104,829 

127,846 

6,712 

9,710 

6,8117 

69.1 

105.4 

BJngland and Wales 

233 

347 

162 

67.1 

144.0 

44,800 

68,130 

28,306 

2,240 

3,407 

1,415 

66.8 

168.3 

Scotland 

1 

2 

4 

57.4 

20.1 

114 

269 

442 

0 

13 

22 

42.5 

26.9 

Hungary 

142 

188 

168 

77.3 

84.5( 

22,743 

32,210 

32,947 

1,137 

1,610 

1,647 

70.6 

69.0 

Italy 

270 

277 

226 

97.7 

119.8 

52,263 

67,219 

51,465 

2,613 

3,361 

2,573 

77.8 

101.6 

Netherlands .... 

91 

142 

157 

64.2 

68.1 

22,346 

47,127 

46,341 

1,117 

2,356 

2,817 

47.4 

48.2 

•Poland 

380 

457 

510 

! S3.1 

! 74,4 


103,993 

92,177 


5,200 

4,609 


* • * 

♦Rumania 

50 

133 

167 

i 43.9 

29.7 


18,708 

24,143 


936 

1,207 



Sweden 

91 

91 

78 

t 100.0 

116.9 

i9,842 

26,787 

19,233 

992 

1,330 

962 

*74.1 

1032 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

461 

554 

675 

83.3 

68.3 

102,872 

141,667 

157,619 

5,144 

7,078 

7,881 

72.7 

65.3 

Totd Europe . . . 

(§) 3,450 

4m 

3,672 

S5,2 

93.5 

793,332 

2,05J,460 

819,292 

39,667 

52,571 

40,964 

75.5 

96M 

U. S. 8. R 

3,332 

2,533 

1,626 

131.6 

' 204.9 

308,648 

334,434 

186,268 

15,432 

16,721 

9,318 

02.8 

166.7 

Canada . 

51 

52 

46 

97.1 

111.2 

9.180 

9,420 

8,685 

147,00.3 

459 

471 

434 

97.5 

105.7 

United States . . . 

720 

775 

675 

92.9 

106.6 

158,660 

183,980 

7,933 

9,109 

7,866 

86.2 

107.9 

Australia 

4 

3 

2 

138.0 

193.0 

.858' 

I,21f0»61f8 

627 

440 

43 

03»534 

31 

78,993 

22 

58,988 

136.8 

8M 

194.9 

109.4 

Totals . . . 



6,021 

102.0 

125.3 

1^79,921 



* Countries not included in the totals. — (§) For the few countries for which figures are still hreking the data of area 
in 1930 have been utilised. 


Formosa : On December i, owing to seasonable weather conditions and the 
relative absence of noxious insects and moulds, crop prospects were good on the whole. 
In the southern part of the island cutting has been started. Planting of new cane is> 
progressing favourably and growth is in general healthy. 

India v In the United Provinces no rain fell during December and at the end of 
the month crops were doing well and prospects were favourable. In the Punjab Be- 
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ceniber weather was also dry ; at the end of the month condition of crops was average to 
good. In Bihar and Orissa the weather in the first half of December was dry ; in the 
latter half of the month light rains fell in vSome districts and at the end of the month 
crops were in good condition. 

Indo-Clmia : In Tonkin growth of the crop was satisfactory. In some provinces 
of Annam the cane was greatly damaged by drought. 

Syna and Lebanon : The sugar-cane area is 950 acres compared with 670 in 1930-31 
and 510 on the average for the four seasons 1926-27 to 1929-30 ; percentages: 141.5 
and 186.0, Production, on the contrary, is estimated at only 68,000 centals (3,400 bales) 
compared with 90,000 (-ij,5oo) in 1930-31 and 66,000 (3,300), the four-year average; 
percentages : 75.2 and 103.5. 

Egypt : Weather conditions during December were favourable to maturity. Nor- 
mal and early-sown areas have completely matured. Some areas are being cut for local 
consumption and for making molasses. In Assuan the cutting of the early-sown areas . 
has commenced for the supply of the sugar factory at Kom-Ombo which started work on 
20 December, Other sugar factories started work on about December 28. The crop 
is on the whole slightly above the average. Crop condition as on i January was 103^ 
the same as on 1 January 1931, against ro2 on x December 1931. 

Reunion : The crop has been favoured by dry weather but was backward in most 
of the plantations. The propagation of mosaic-resistant varieties is taking place slowly. 

Union of South Africa : The campaign was completed early in December. The 
rainfall this season over the whole of tlie sugar belt has been much below normal. 
November was very dry, with hot winds on tlie North Coast. 


VINES 

The recent estimates of the Freiich-Algerian and Italian productions confine the 
forecast of the total production of the northern hemisphere between the limits 3,*i|io 
million Impeidal gallons (4,095 million American gallons) and 3,520 million Imperial 
gallons {4,227 million American gallons). Excluding the Prench-Algerian production, 
the total for the other exporting countries — Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece and Dan- 
ubian Europe — should be between 1,650 million Imperial gallons (1,981 million Amer- 
ican gallons) and 1,782 (2,140), or at the most equal to that of last year and smaller by 
at least 220 million Imperial gallons (264 million American gallons) than the average 
production of the ])eriod 1925-29, The total production of central Europe seems to be 
slightly larger than that of last year and the average. 

The quality of the wine seems to be satisfactory everywhere and good in [the Medi- 
terranean regions. The figures indicated above confirm the conclusions arrived at in 
last month's Crop Report. 

Due to the compulsory stocking of part of the wine imported into France and held by 
merchants aird the level of French prices, which is only a little above that of other coun- 
tries, the French import market will be very limited. It may be stated, in fact, that the 
exports from Spain, Italy and Greece to France in the first month of the season were 
greatly reduced- Trade, after an active period following the vintage, is stagnant every- 
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Vines, 





Area 



! 

Production 






Aver. 1 


1931 


' Aver. 

1 


Aver. 

Countries 

1931 

1930 

1925 

~ 


1931 

'930 ■ '?»5 

1931 i 

1930 

1925 

to 




1 

1929 

1930 

Aver. 


' 1939 

1 


1929 


1,000 acres 1 

— 100 

= 100 

i 

1,000 

Imperial gallons 

1,000 Ainencnii gallons | 

•Germany. , 

204 

i 

203; 201 

100.5 

1 

101 . 4 ' 


61,805 35„549 


74,331 

42,6111' 

Austria (i).| 

78, 

77 

SO 

101.0 

96.8 

29,565 

26.450, 12,738 

36,505 

31,704 

16,297, 

Bulgaria. . 

217 

205 

189 

106.0 

114 8 

61.769 

57,7441 33.2 55 

74.179 

69,345 

39,912 

Spain ( 2 ). . 


3,495 

3,429' 


. . 1 

396,504 

400,972 618,520 

476,166 

481,531 

622.690 

France { 3 I . 

3,559; 

3.465 

3,462 

102.7 

102.8 

1,263,938 

35.482 

921,1411 1,205,894 

1,517,870 1,109,810 

1,448,171' 

Greece ( 2 ). . 

375! 277' 


... I 

30,397' 56,958 

42.611 

3 6.504 

68,401) 

Italy . (f)| 

J, 6 k' 

S,38'J' 

1,048 

8,529 

2,078 

8,567 

100 . 4 
98.4' 

04. p 
97.9^ 

731,749 

790.445 906,147| 

878,765 

961), 0151 1,088,201 

Luxemburg. 

3i 

3 

4 

100.0 

81.5' 

i 1,936! 

844, 1,003 

2,32.5 

1,014 

1.277i 

Portugal . . 1 

868 ! 


856 


101 . 4 ' 

148,483' 

120,612, 132,445 

178,316 

155,652 

159.054 

Switzerland > 


33 

35 

1 

105.6' 


14,958, 

11,078 12.282 

17,964 

16,907 

14,7.50 

5,841; 

♦Czechoslov. 

*SyTia and ' 

47| 

44 

42' 

111.4 

1 

1 

i 

1 

10.427 4,864 


12,521 

1 

1 

Lebanon. 

Algeria (i) , i 

125! 

1 

126 

123 

99.2 

lOLCjl 

' j 

— — 

— 


— , 

852 

670 

528 

127,3 

161 m 

348,808! 

5,5431 

298,317 , 231,277 

418,887 

358,252 

277 , 74 , 3 ’ 

Fr. Morocco! 

I 22 | 

22 

15 

100.0 

149.9' 

4,176' 3,080 

6,657 

5,016 

3,698 

Tunis . . . ! 

, 98i 

1 

87 

74 

113.1 

133.5 

15,662' 

21,998' 18,898 

18,809' 

26.417 

22,694 

Totals. . ,| 

i, 

I 

i i 

— 


— 

I' 

3,011494' 3 , 014,989 

1 1 1 

Xm,m 3,200499 3,692484 

1 1 1 


% 1931 


1930 

1—1001 


Av^'r. 
-■= joo 


9S.8. 7r>r> 
1;M' 104,8 
116.7’ 62.3 

80.8 
220 . 3 ' 182.1 

114.6 1 12. 1 
106.2' 121 8 


01.0 


* Couiilrks not uiclucled in tlie totals. — s) XTnmised crop. — t) Mixed crop. — (i) Crop in OeaniiR. — (2) Must ; 
these iigure.s have been calculated in terms of wine on the basis of the coefKcient q/io and incltnkcl in the toliils, 


where, constituting an abiionnal situation for the end-of-ihe-year festivt* .season ; onl^' a 
few regions of Italy such as Emilia and A])ulia show nonnal activity ; in Eraiioe, stcK'ks 
are largely .sufficient and purchases rcvStricted ; elsewhere trade is stagiuiut. Prit'cs 
remain firm everywhere with a .slight tendency to rise ; viticulturalisls everywhere an* 
expecting an improvement which it .seems however can only occin* to an a]:>precial)It^ 
extent in France as a result of the measures taken according to the law of last J uly 

The only positive element in the commercial situation is the partial destruction of 
the Argentine crop which may reopen the market of this country to European imporls. 

The small volume of the production of the southern hemisphere which it seems 
should not exceed 176-198 million Imperial gallons (211-238 million American gallons) 
makes the 1931-32 world production smaller by about 220 million Imperial gallons ('Zb\ 
million American gallons) than the five year average but larger by as much than tlu‘ 
relatively small production of last season. 

The period of intense cold in the latter half of December checked work in most 
vineyards of the country. Vines buffered from tlie cold in central Europe and a little 
also even in the Mediterranean basin. 

?. de V. 


Austria : Crop condition of vines was 2.4 on January i compared with 2.3 on De- 
cember I and 1,8 on January i, 1931. 

Frmce : The crop forecasts given in the November and December number are con- 
firmed by the crop declarations, tlie figures of whidr are inserted in the table. 

In the interpretation of these figures, especially in those of productive area, acjcount 
must be taken of the statistical effects of the decree of r August last, which makes the 
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enforcement of crop declarations stricter, by obliging growers to indicate also the quan- 
tities reserved for household consumption and withdrawn from sale. The number of 
growers making declarations this year is, in fact, 158,000 or ii %, greater than last year. 
This difference goes far to explain the apparent increase of productive area. In 1930 the 
average area declared by growers was 2.47 acres; this year it is 2.30 acres. This compar- 
ison also draws attention to the fact that the crop declarations till now not recorded 
concern only very vsmall vineyards with poor yields. Their part in the total produc- 
tion may be said to be at most 22 (26) million gallons. 

On the basis of the official figures i^ublished French wine supplies are about 1,610 
(1,930) million gallons, taking into account growers’ and traders’ stoclis. This figure 
conforms to the a])proximate estimate made by us last month but since then the appli- 
cation of the law of 4 July' 1931 under the decree of 20 December in the form of a segre- 
gation of part of the crop, the requisition of alcohol by the State, and obligatory distil- 
lation have withdrawn from commerce a quantity totalling about 180 (210) million 
gallons. 

Taking into account these measures, which affect also the Algerian crop, the total 
metropolitan and North African supplies may be estimateij at about 1,670 (2,000) to 
1,690 (2,030) million gallons. It may be estimated that the quantity of foreign wines 
coming on the French market will be hardly more than 40 (50) million gallons, despite 
the quotas granted to Spain, Italy and Greece ; importers are in fact, obliged to segre- 
gate part of the foreign wines received, ranging from 7 % to 17 % according to the quan- 
tity impotlecl. This measure should check the introduction of foreign wines, already 
hindered by the fall in price>s on French markets. 

In all the measures taken under the law for viticultural defence reduce the quantity 
at the disposal of the trade in the current season to between 1,360 (1,640) and 1,430 
(1,720) tnillion gallons. These supplies leave on the market a non-absorbable surplus 
certainly grciiter than 220 (264) million gallons but probably less than that weiglnng on 
the market in ])rec.eding seasons. It is as yet too soon to state the effect on prices of 
these nu‘asureH, For the time being prices arc firm with a slight tendency to rise. 
Business has slackened owing to uncertainty as to the exact repercUvSsions of tlie recait 
decree ami the waiting attitude of the growers. Quantities leaving growers’ hands 
remain below tionnal and dutiable consumption is relatively high. In the vineyards 
the prolonged and severe cold, which increased in intensity at the end of year, arrested 
operatioiivS. It is too soon to suy whether damage has been caused to the vines. 

l/afy : In the following table are given the definitive data for 1931 of the produc- 
tion of gra])es for various purposes, compared with those for 1930 and 1929. 


* 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Total production of grapes . . 

12,298,978 

{thousand pounds) 

12,952,369 

14.197,353 

Wine grapes for wine-making . 

11,647,977 

12,342,923 

13.677,913 

Wine grapes for consumption 
in the fresh state 

438,236 

398,116 

314,590 

Table grapes, fresh 

187,1-55 

182,568 

170,797 

Table grapes fresh, for drying . 

25,609 

28,762 

34.053 

Grapes, dried 

(8,569) 

(9,672) 

{ri,68i) 


l/nM S^aies : Production of grapes in 1931 was 31,660,000 centals (1,583,000 short 
tons) compared with 48,770,000 (2,439i<^o) in the previous year and 47,987^000 
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(2,399,000) on the average for the period 1925-29 ; percentages : 64.9 and 66,0. The 
United States average price in 1931 was better than in 1930 but approximately 15 % 
below that of 1929. 


Syria and Lebanon : The total 4)roductioii of grapes is estimated at 2,800,000 cen- 
tals against 3,536,000 in 1930 and 3,045,000 on the average for the preceding five years. 
Percentages : 79 2 and 92.0 The crop has been reduced by persistent drought. 


Algeria: The figure of crop declaration given in the general table indicates a record 
production, above all expectations, official and x^rivate. Unit yield, however, is not 
very high, only 409 (493) gallons per acre against 445 (535) last season and an average 
of over 436 (524) for 1925-29. 

Area in bearing has grown considerably as may be seen on comparing the data for 
preceding years. The part played in this growth by the statistical incidence of the 
viticultural law of i August last is certainly not so great as in France. It must, however, 
be noted that the cro|> declaration figure is 163,000 acres above the official evstiniate of 
last November and that the new figure is also much above even that given for total area 
in 1931 as well as in 1930. There are grounds for believing, therefore, that the apparent 
increase of 183,000 acres on last year's figure, amounting to 27 %, is due to statistical 
factors at least as much as to actual extension of the vine area in bearing. There ate 
grounds for believing that the efiect of this statistical correction on the i:>roduction 
estimate is lesvS considerable if not negligible. From the official figurCvS ]')ublished it 
follows that Algerian supplies at the beginning of the current sc;as;on amounted to 387.2 
(464.9) million gallons. But the compulsory stocking of part of the crop ap])lied by 
the decree of 20 December under the law of 4 July t()3x should limit the entry of 
Algerian wines into France to 231.0 (277.4) 242.0 (290.6) million gallons. If to this 

amount are added the quantities requisitioned under the .same law for distilling, that 
absorbed by internal consumption and the very small quantity cxxx>tied to foreign coun- 
tries it would appear that the current season will not ensure the movement of more than 
286 (343) million gallons ; in 1930-31 the movement was 299.2 (359.3) million. There 
would remain then, at the end of the season over 100 {no) million gallons, though in 
previous years the total end-of-season stock was limited to about 35 (40) million. 
In the first two months of the season, October-November, the wine trade was active, 
quantities leaving growers' hands were relatively very large and movement was easy ; 
on 30 November commercial stocks were below the figure of 30 November 1930. 
Prices of Algerian wines on the Marseilles market remained above those of French 
wines with a slight tendency to rise at the beginning of January. 


French Morocco: A private estimate gives a figure of x:>roduction exceeding pre- 
vious official estimates by 8.6 (7.9) million gallons- This production would vSatisfy 
about ®/3 of the home coasumption. Recent plantations should rapidly cover the local 
needs which at present remain unsatisfied and steps are being taken to X)revent any 
future extension of vineyards. Pruning and other vineyard operations have been 
effected in good weather without rainfall imtil the end of December. Up to the end of 
December preparation of the soil was rendered difficult by the drought. Pruning, 
which began towards the middle of December was proceeding slowly. 


Union of South Africa : According to the returns received from producers by the 
Rooperatieve Wynbouers Vereniging van Suid-Afrika, Beperk, the following is the 
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wine production in the Union for 1931, the corresponding figures for 1930 being given 
for comparison : 


Production of good wine for sale. . . 

(Imp. gall.) 

1931 

3,821,938 

1930 

4,168,140 


(Amer. gall.) 

4,589,804 

5,005,561 

Production of good wine for own use 

(Imp. gall.) 

526,669 

526,288 


(Amer. gall.) 

632,482 

632,025 

Production of wine for distillation . . 

(Imp. gall.) 

10,071,481 

1jc.734.800 


(x\mer. gall.) 

12,094,942 

14,092,439 

Grapes delivered for conversion to must, 
syrup, vinegar for distillation etc. . 

(1000 centals) 

6o.i| 

55b 


(short tons) 

30,180 

27.804 

Brandy (Classes A, B, and C). . . , 

(Imp. gall.) 

66,421 

61,277 


(Amer. gall.) 

79,866 

73.588 

Rebate brandy on farms 

(Imp. gall.) 

10,160 

9.525 


(Amer. gall.) 

12,201 

11.439 

Wine for vinegar produced on farms 

(Imp. gall.) 

56,261 

52.705 


(Amer. gall.) 

67,664 

63.294 

Grape juice or svrup 

(Imp. gall.) 

213.995 

253.746 


(Amer. gall.) 

256,989 

304.726 

These figures represent the actual production on the farms so that it is 

impossible 


to reduce the stativstics to a common unit or in all cases to d.eterniine its ultimate marketed 
condition. The difficulty is increased by reason of the fact that a large quantity of wine 
is delivered to the Verenigmg and wine buyers in the form of fresh grapes or syrup. 

Taking 20 centals (i short ton) as equivalent to 127 Imperial gallons (153 American 
gallons) the totals for 193X and 1930 are respectively 18,600,000-20,338,000 Imperial 
gallons (22,337,000-24,424,000 American gallons). 

Australia : In South Australia the frosts have caused a loss of 15-20 % of the 
crop. The bunches seem numerous this> year and ' the crop promises to be average. 
In Victoria prospects are good ; anti-cryptogamic treatment has been carried out. 

Exports in the first months of 1931-32 showed a decrease. 


OLIVES 

Italy : During December the olive harvest made good progress and was terminated 
almost everywhere. In the areas of larger production the oil is of good quality. Prun- 
ing of the trees has begun, 

Palestine : Picking of olives is completed. Pruning of trees has commenced. At 
the end of December weather was very cold. 

Syria and Lebanon : The olive crop was reduced in December owing to damage 
caused in southern Syria by dry winds from the desert, in Lebanon by the lateness of 
the autumn rains and in Latakia by persistent drought. The figures of oil production 
are not yet known. 
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Olives and Olwe Oil Production, 




Spain (i) , . . , 

Greece 

Italy.. . . ;*) 
Portugal .... 

United States. . 

Syria and Le- 
banon. . . . 


Algeria . 
Tunis. . 


1931/33 


Area i] 

' Aveiage, 1 

1930/31 j 

! 1029/30 ; ' 1 

^930/, Aver. : 


English measures 


Tliousimcl acres 


I9SI 
= TOO I 


1931/33 


1930/31 


Averaffej 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 


Thousand centals 


American measures 


1931/33 I J9P/31 


1,492 

4,131 


188 

lOS 


4,651 


1,492 

4,133 


isrj 

1091 

__ I 


4,296' ... 


;,s) 43,480 
'(t) 8,309' 

— — — U) 1,984' 

1,425 100.0; lOlTj'fi) 29,655 


4.201 . 


170 100.61 
99 94.3: 


18 . 3 , t) 


1,504 

320. 


18,055! 

2,534 

1,903 

17,196 

2,714 


400 


IJO.Ol's) 1,476 




103.7 t) 
- i) 


464 

1 , 100 ' 


973 


254 

400 


Avcragc| 
1925/26 
to 

10^9/30 

Thous-i .S') pounds 
and / /!) Amciic.ui gallonsj 

11 I 

48 , 440 '4,347,904 1, 305, 493 ' 4 , 81 4, 503 
9.153| 100,187' 33,298i 120,273 
1,663 26,073 ' 25,004! 21,855 

27,658 2,965,472 ! 1 ,7 1 9,567 2,705,77 1 1 


% 1931/32 
; Aver. 

1931 j 

=! 100 i ~ 


4,301 

3,066 


1,244 


462' 

880 


30,703 

32,000 


35.667| 

4(),000| 364300 


56,515 

13,883' 


147,022 97,334, 124,352 


6.103 

14,500 


3, 3341 

5,200; 


6.075 

II,600; 


318.4 

327.01 

104.31 

I72.5i 


89.7 

90.8 
119.3 
107.2 

I i4i4 


80.0j 86.6 

ISI.?! 118.7 

J82.6| 100.6 
278.0 125.0 


a) Pure crop. — 6) Mixed crop. ■— s) Olives. — t) Oil. — (i) Area bearing. — (2) Excluding the dutii for si^nne dislncts. 


Algeria : Weather conditions until nearly the end of December were on the whole 
fairly favourable to the olive trees ; in the last few^ days of December and first few days 
of January, adverse weather — rain, hail and wind — damaged the crop. Dacus okae 
caused some damage Picking is continuing fairly actively but irregularly according 
to local conditions as the cost is high and market prices are very low. 

French Morocco : The olive crop is on the whole good and harvesting i.s proceeding 
active^. 


COTTON 

The lavSt estimate for the present season published by the Uniied Estates Government 
remains unchanged ; the definitive estimate, bavsed on the complete ginning returns will 
be known in Hay. Contrary to market expectations the present estimate* is only about 
73,000 centals {15,000 bales) above that of November. It is notable that since the be- 
ginning of the season this is the firvst time that private estimates have all save* one exc(‘e(Ied 
those of the official report. On the basis of information received in Kovenibt'f the 
Government reduced by i % the estimate of area to be harve.sted ; the new' figure is pub- 
lished in the table. I^ast month the estimate of area to be hat vested wuvS based on that 
made on i July for area sown, less the percentage damaged, estimated at 1.5 %. In 
fact, however, the latter percentage was only 1.1%, against a ten-year average for 
1920-29 of 3.4 % . The last estimate of area harvested -phxs, the area damaged, ctilculat- 
ed on the basis of the coefficient i.i %, gives, therefore, the area cultivated ason 1 July, 
wffiich was 40,956,000 acres. The average yield for the United States, has, however, 
increased in comparison with the preceding estimate, from 197.8 lb. of fibre per acre to 
200.1 lb., against 147.7 lb., last year. This year's yield has so far been exceeded only six' 
times, the last in 1914. The average weight per bale of ginned cotton is this year the 
highest recorded. On the basis of this average it is calculated that the final figure 
for ginned cotton expresvsed in bales of 500 lb., gross weight will be over 400,000 bales 
higher than that expressed in miming bales, The cotton season 1931-32 in the United 
States has been extraordinarily favourable to production, The conditions under which 
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sowings 'were made were generally favourable and spring temperatures checked propaga- 
tion of parasites. The subsequent hot dry weather in summer fmther diminished 
insect damage and hastened maturity. Weather remained exceptionally favourable 
up to the first half of November and harvesting and ginning took place in generally 
ideal conditions. Only in the latter half of November was the weather less favourable, 
hindering picking somewhat. The grade, length of fibre and other market qualities of 
the cotton ginned up to 31 October inclusive are exceptionally high; the amount of 
fibre of marketable quality this year is 94.4 % of the total against 85.4 % last 3^ear on 
the sanie date. The acquisition of cotton on the spot market by co-operatives in the 
South, aided by the banks, particularly the local banks, and b5"the Federal Farm 
Board continues with a view to removing from the market until the end of the present 


Cotton, 


Countries 



Area 


3 X /32 

Production 

1931/33 

1930/31 

Aver, 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

% 19 

1931/33 

1930/31 

Aver. 

1935/26 

to 

1939 / 30 ; 

1 

1 

1931 / 32 1 1930/31 

1 

i 

Aver, j 
1925/26 
to 

1929/30 

% 1931/33 

1930 / 

1931 

= 100 

Aver. 

1930 / 

1931 

= 100 

Aver, 

= 100 

1,000 aores 

= ,00 

1,000 centals | 

1,000 bales of 478 lbs. | 

Bulgaria .... 

13 

13 

11 

07 0 

1 

120.41 

23 

18 

16 

5 

4 


130.8 

161.1 

Italy 

2 

9 

9 

26.8 

26.9j 

4 

21 

16 


4 


17.7 

23.8 

♦U. S. S. R. . . 

5,281 

3,870 

1,974 

136.4 

267.5 

1 


7,403 

5,030 

... 

1,649 

1,052 


... 

United States . 

40,495 

45,091 

44,882 

89.8 

90.2 

80,868 

66,595 

72, « 

16,918 

13,932 

16.268 

121.4 

110.8 

Mesdeo. .... 

319 

890 

472 

83.8 

67.7 

989 

848 

1,208 

207 

178 

253 

116.6 

81.9 

Total North Am. 

40, 8U 

45, m 

4t},do4 

S9.7 

90m\ 

81,857 

67,443 

74,191 

17,125 

14,120 

15,521 

121.4 

110.3 

China 

6,2^ 

5,693 

4,474 

92.0 

117.1 

8,839 

11,742 

9,100 

1,849 

2.456 

1,9041 

75.3 

97.1 

"'Korea 

461 

463 

495 

99.6 

93.0 


726 

658 

. . . 

152 

-138 

• . . 


India 

22,368 

23,014 

24,377 

97.1 

91.7 

16,384 

20,032 

21,548 

3,428 

4,191 

4, .508 

81,8 

7io 

Syria & Lebanon 

76 

60 

58 

126.31 

180.9 

81 

59 

47 

17 

12 

10 

137.3 

171.6 

Total Asia . 

27,072 

28,707 

28, m 

96,2 

95.7 

25,304 

31,833 

30,695 

5,294 

6,659 

6,422 

79.5 

82.4 

Algeria .... 

3 

10 

15 

31.4 

21.2 

4 

26 

28 

1 

5 

6 

17.0 

15.0 

33gypt 

1,747 

3,162 

1,828 

80.8 

96.d 

6,146 

8,005 

7,588 

1,286 

1,675 

1,587 

76.8 

81.0 

nritrea .... 

6 

7 

7 

89.3 

92.6 

9 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

121.1 

120.8 

Uganda .... 

876 

739 

6I5| 

118.6 

142.4 

8001 

744 

620 

170 

1561 ISO, 

106.8 

t 128.0 

It. Somaliland . 

10 

19: 

16 

61,8 

60.6 

17 

17 

20: 

4: 

3 4 

103.7 

84.4 

♦Ang.-Egyp. Sud. 

356 

387| 

274! 

1 91.9 

129.9^ 


509' 

602' 


306 

126 

, . . 


♦Tanganyika . . 

— 

— ) 

— 

— 

— 

’"56 

93 

98 

'”12 

19 

21 

60.3 

'5^8 

Total Aftica . 

2,042 

2,m\ 

2, m\ 

90.0 

106.o\ 

o,m 

8,799 

8,2G4\ 

1,403 

1,841 

1,729 

79.2 

84.3 

Clraiid TotalH . 

71,14$ 

77,207 

76,764 

92.1 

92.7! 

i 

114,164 

108,114 

ll$,18l| 

2$,888| 

22,618 

23,678 

105.6 

100.9 


* Countries not included in the totals. 


season about 7 million bales unless prices do not rise meanwhile to 12 % cents a lb. 
Middling, that is abmtt double the present price. The operation has been conducted on 
a large scale and leads to the expectation that there will be a determined attempt in the 
future to see that the sowings next season are reduced to about half those of the current 
season, it being apparently impossible to reach this result by uniform legislative action 
throughout the Southern States, Political and financial factors continue to have a 
very great infiuence on the market, on which the reports on production, despite tbeir 
clear character, seem to have had almost no effect. Thus, prices, which almost steadffy 
improved, with light oscillations, from November onwards and reached a maximum on 
8 December, began once more to fall in S3nnpathy with the prices of silver and cereals. 
After 15 December cotton prices somewhat improved and from the end of the year 
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maintained a fairly constant level. The purchases on the j^art of Japan and China 
have shown a marked increase in comi>arison with last year, being respectively about 
twdce and three times as much. In the case of Japan it is expected that there will be a 
decline after the abandonment of the gold standard. In China the smallness of the cot- 
ton crop, due to the decrease in seed supplies and to the floods, is the main factor. 

On 2T December the Government of India published the first estimate foi the season 
for all India. Wiile area has decreased only 3 % from that of last season, production 
shows a fall of 1S.2 %, thus confirming the damaging effects of the bad weather condi- 
tions and of insect attacks. The smallness of the cro]^ and its bad quality together 
with the relative smallness of stocks, which are decreasing, has stimulated a rise in 
prices, diie also to the customs 2:)rotection introduced three months ago. At lu-esent the 
prices of Indian cotton approximate closely to those of American and in conseciuence 
the export of Indian cotton has been reduced by about half. 

The second estimate, published by the BgyiDtiaii Government on 7 December, shows 
a decline from that of October of about 209,000 centals (4.^, 000 bales) and is 23.2 ''q 
below the production of last year. But this decrease, already discounted (see Crop 
Report for November) has not influenced the market, which has remained prevalently 
quiet. Analysis of the second official estimate shows that there has been a decrease in 
all qualities ; Sakellaridis has decreavSed by 1,3^7,000 centals (282,000 bales;) to 1,300,000 
centals (270,000 bales) ; other long statile cottons have fallen from 525,000 (rio,ooa) to 

505.000 (106,000) ; medium and short staple varieties from 4,482,000 (938,000) to 4,34 x,ooo 
(908,000). Production is thus rather low and, if account is taken of the fact that the 
production of the next season will be still smaller owdng to the reduction by decree, it 
may be expected that there wall be a large reduction in the stocks, that bnrdeii the mar- 
ket. Prices, however, owing to heavy” sales by” growers, do not show signs of rising and 
those of Uppers, especially of Ashmmii, have fallen almost to the level of American, 
when account is taken of the exchange difiereiice. The Government has sold about 

496.000 centals (104,000 bales) to two local S2)inners, for consignment over a 2)eriod of 
three years. This transaction will tend to restrict the import of manufactured products 
and favour local labour. 

Prom the first estimate of area cultivated in the AngIo-P)gy23tian Sudan this season 
it appears that there has been a decrease of about 8 % from that of lavSt season. Picking 
is proceeding slowly. 

I. S. 


U. S. 5 . : According to the data presented to the Central Executive Cotii- 

mittee of the Union when it met at the end of December to lay down the economic pro- 
gramme for 1932, the area sown to cotton in 1931 w’as 5,281,000 acres, to % less than 
the figure previously announced (5,825,000). Sowings were earlier in 1931 than in the 
previous year but the subsequent w^ork (hoeing, etc.) could not be carried out in good 
time. Yield of fibre was, according to the results up to i December 1931, 32.3 % against 
30,7 % in the previous year, an increase due principally to the better quality of seed 
and improvement in methods of ginning. Cotton acquisitions in the current season are 
slower than last season. The acquisitions for the year, 90 % of wdiich shoud lhave been 
completed by x December 1931 according to the plan, had reached only 65.4 % on 
I January 1932. In the Central Asian republics, the most important centres of cot- 
ton production, 62.9 % of the plan had been carried out against 76.1 % on the cor- 
responding date kvSt year, r January. According to this year's plan the area under 
cotton in 1932 should be 6,022,000 acres. 
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Argentina : The cotton season is backward. During November, in the Chaco, 
which is the principal producing region of the Republic, planting and re-i^lanting con- 
tinued. The crop has been damaged by locusts. It is anticipated that the area planted 
to cotton this year will not be smaller than that of last year. 

United States : Production of cottonseed in 1931 was 150,460,000 centals (7,523,000 
short tons) or 21.6 larger than in the previous year (123,700,000 centals or 6,185,000 
short tons) and J0.9 % above the average of the preceding five years 1925-29 (135,664,000 
centals or 6,783,000 short tons). 

M exico : The month of November was not in general very favourable for prepara- 
tion of the soil and sowing. Only in the Vera Cruz region have sowings been efEected 
under good conditions. It is forecavst that the area sovm to cotton this 3^ear will be 
smaller than that of last year. 

India : In the Central Provinces the w^eather during December was clear and cool 
with occasional clouds and a few light showers in some districts. In the second week 
of the month cotton was slight^ damaged by cloudy w^eather in parts of Nimar. In 
the Punjab December weather was dry ; at the end of the month the condition of cotton 
was below the average to average owing to damage by bollworm. According to a tele- 
gram of January 13 cotton picking in the Punjab had been generally below the nor- 
mal. In Madras moderate to heav}^ rain fell during December in parts of the Carnatic, 
the central districts and the South of the Presidency ; at the end of the month the con- 
dition of standing crops was fair. 

Algeria : Harvesting of cotton has been completed under rather unfavourable 
conditions ; yields have been good in the Bast but in the West boll worm and parti- 
cularl}’’ pink boll worm considerably reduced the crop. Dow prices are biinging about 
the almost complete abandonment of this crop and it is estimated that the area wdiicli 
has fallen from an average for 1926-27 to 1929-30 of 14,200 acres to 3,200 in the pre- 
sent season, will barely exceed 1,100 in the coming season due to commence in 
March ; percentages : 34.6 and 7.9. 

Egypt : An order issued by the Ministry of AgricuHure on December 23, 1931 fixes 
the quantity of seed, duly controlled, necessary for the sowing of Sakellaridis cotton in 
1932 at 669,000 centals (33,000 short tons). 

Cotton ginned from t vSeptember to end of December, in centals and in bales of 


.^78 lbs. net weight : 

1931 

1930 

I 9.''9 

192S 

Sakellaridis 

(centals) 815,950 

1,070,680 

1,485,070 

1.756.490 


(bales) 170,700 

224,000 

^ 310,680 

367,470 

Other varieties . , • . 

(centals) 3,439,670 

3.535.360 

3.655.270 

3,941,210 


(bales) 719,600 

739.620 

764.700 

824,520 

Total lint . , , 

(centals) 4,255,600 

4,606,040 

5.140.340 

5.697.700 


(bales) 890,300 

963,610 

1.075.380 

1,191.990 

Scarto (linters) . . ^ 

(centals) 110,778 

107,910 

116,450 

156,650 


(bales) 23,195 

22,580 

24,360 

32,650 
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The corre^pording figures as cnendof November 1931 were respectively as follows : 
580,940 centals (121,5^0 bales) ; 2,685,810 (561,880) ; 3,266,750 (683,^20) ; 81,720 
(17,100). 

Uganda . The persistence and exceptional abundance of the rains has not lacked 
injurious effects on the crops having given rise in many areas to the ch'opping of liowens 
and bolls. As a result the crop forecasts have been considerably reduced (vsee general 
table). If, however, dry weather sets in a normal manner, a good final crop in Fel)ni{iry 
or March may still be hoped for as the last flowering was fairly abundant. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : The quantity of cotton harvested up to the end of 
November 1031 expressed in terms of ginned cotton amounted to 30,000 centals (6,200 
bales) compared with 38,000 (7,900) in 1930, 32,000 {6,700) in 1929, 33,000 (7,000) in 
1928 and 21,000 (4,400) in 1927. 


FLAX 

There are now available data of area cultivated last \'ear in fifteen European coun- 
tries out of twenty-one cultivatmg flax (excluding the U. S. S. R.). The six countriCwS 
for wliich data are still lacking (Spain, France, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the Irish Free State, Sweden and Yugoslavia) cultivated in 1930 only a little over one- 
tenth of the total area devoted to flax in Europe and amongst them only France and 
Yugoslavia are important producers. As regards France it is known that the area has 
considerably decreased in 1931 in comparison with that in 1930. 

The countries for which data are available may be divided into three groups, The 
first, composed of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, includes the most important 
areas and in 1930 accounted for about two-thirds of the European crop. The second 
group is composed of Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, which, though in 1930 they 
represented only 8 % of the total European area under flax, are the only European 
countries that have in 1931 increased the area under the crop. Finally, in the third 
group, are the other European countries, amongst which the most important are Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Czechoslovakia. Assembling the data for each of these 
groups, the following areas are obtained for 1931, 1930 and the mean of t()25-2q. 


Area %mdev Flax. 




1931 

1930 





[thousand acres). 

ist group . . . . 


■ - 539 

702 

741 

and » . . . . 


. - 116 

82 

57 

3rd » .... 


. . 126 

213 

269 


Total. . . . 

. . 781 

997 

1,067 


In all, the reduction in area in 1931 in relation to 1930 and to the quinquennial 
mean has been 22 % and 27 % respectively ; practically the same percentages hold 
good for the first group (23 % and 27 %) while for the third group the reduction has 
been more considerable (41 % and 53 %) ; in the second group, on the other hand, which 



in i9^T had an urea under flax only slightly below that of the third group, there has 
been an increase of .je % as compared with the area in 1930 and of 104 % as compared 
with that of the quinquennial mean. It is difficult at the present time to determine 
whether this increase is part of a permanent trend in the countries in question towards 
cx]:)ansioii of flax cultivation or is, on the contrary, only a temporary adaptation to pre- 
sent conditions, whicli induce small cultivators to meet their needs in manufactured 
textiles by means of domestic industry. 

For production the data are limited to ten countries, which in 1930, however, cul- 
tivated only 77 of the area under flax in Europe and accounted for only 61 % of the 
production. In these ten countries (Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Estonia, Italy, Eatvia, 
Eitlmaniu, the Netherlands, Poland and Czechoslovakia), with a reduction of area 
amounting to 25 % of the area in 1930 and to 3T % of the quinquennial mean, there 
has been a, more marked decrease in production, amounting with respect to the same 
periods to 32 and 47 ‘Jo. 


Flax {Fibre), 


i 


Area 


1 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1931 



Average 



Average 

% 1931 

COUNTIUES 

1931 

1930 




1931 

1930 

1935 

1931 

1930 

1925 






1925 

to 1929 

1930 

Aver- 

age 



to 1939 


to X 929 

1930 

Avet- 

age 


1,000 acres 

wIOO 

wiOO 

1,000 centals 

1,000 pounds 1 

««IOO 

wIOO 

♦Germany. . * 

16 

27 

49 

59.8 

33.4 

h) n? 



1)11,684 



, , 


Austria f) . . 

8 

S 

(s) 11 

90.3 

70.2 

109 

127 

( 2 ) 152 

10,986 

12,694 

(2)16,226 

86.1 

71.8 

Belgium. . . . 

86 

56 

69 

63.6 

60.51 

192 

825 

580 

19,156 

32,499 

67,950 

68.9 

88.1 

Bulgark . . . 

2 

1 

1 

238.9 

299.2 

2 

2 

1 

176 

239 

147 

78.6 

119.8 

Estouiu . . , 

45 

80 

89 

56.3 

50.8 

181 

237 

221 

13,056 

23,745 

22,084 

55.0 

59.1 

♦Finland { 3 ) , . 

10 

14 

12 

72.7 

81.9 

... 

35 

31 

. . . 

3,627 

3,098 

. . . 

. . . 

♦Northern Irel. 

7 

29 

33 

26.1 

22.4 

... 

120 

132 

- • . 

12,032 

33,761 

. . . 

. . , 

♦Hungary t). . 

44 

36 

7 

128.0 

— 1 


869 

— 

. . - 

86,913 




— 

Italy* .... 

12 

13 

18 

96.5 

69.6 

60 

56 

56 

5,000 

5,573 

6,639 

89.7 

88.7 

X^atvia ( 3 ) . . 

104 

128 

163 

81.1^ 

63.7, 

311 

424 

487 

31,129 

42,895 

48,714! 

7,3.4 

63.9 

Lithuania ( 3 ) . 

18!) 

204 

211 

67.8 

65.6, 

466 

642 

802 

46,628 

64,188 

80,199. 

72.6 

58.1 

Netherlands , 

16 

37 

37 

43.2 

43.2' 

82 

230 

' 253 

8,234 

22,967 

26,846, 

85.9 

32.5 

Poland . , . 

258 

285 

280 

88.7 

90.6 

720 

073 

1,248 

71,981 

97,300 

124,346' 

74.0 

57.9 

♦Ruiuaniu, , . 

00 

44 

60 

157.5 

135.9 


59 

55 

- T - 

5,933 

6,511 

. . . 


Czechoslov, . 

23 

31 

52 ! 

72.7 

44.1| 

88 

! 128 

I 288 

8 , 344 : 

! 12,816 

23,764 

65.1 

35.1 

♦a.s.vS. n. H) 

6,783 

4,278 

3,871 1 184.0 

175.S 


1 9,449 

7,064 

. . . 

944,904 

706,426 


... 

Total .... 

088 

848 

081 

74.6 

1 

2,059 

1 3,042 

S»91I 

205,891 

304,251 

39i,m| 

67.7 

52.5 


* Countrirs iiiclwdca \n the lutuls, — f) Production expressed in terms of dried flax straw* — (9 Private 
estimate. (a) Average 1937 to 1929. — (3) Flax and hemp. •— (4) Dolgunetz quality. 


I 

f 

I 


It is very probable that wheti the figures of area and production are known for all J 
the European countries, these percentages will not be much changed. j 

Instead of a large reduction of fiax growing in the European countries, there has [ 
taken place a large increa>se in the IT. S. 8. R., where it has been extended on a large , 
scale to new areas such as those of tlie Urals and Siberia. The increase in area in 1931 ; 
compared with 1930 notably exceeds the total area destined to flax in all of the Euro- : 
pean countries. It is interesting to note that, according to the i>xogram of national eco- [ 
noniy e.stablished at the session of last December of the Central Executive Committee, | 
the area destined to flax for fibre (Dolgunetz) in 193^ .should exceed that of 1931 by | 
about one-fifth and reach 6,326,000 acres. ! 
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As regards the production of the U, S. S. R. in 1931, there is still a lack of more 
or less reliable information. An indication may be furnished, however, by the fact 
that the programme of national economy for 1932 proposes an increase during the pre- 
sent year of the yield of flax for fibre (Dolgunetz) to 2.3 centals per acre. It is con- 
sequently very probable that this yield was not obtained in 1931 It is, moreover, 
inown that the average yield for the five-year period 1925-1929 was 2.1 centals per acre 
and that the same yield was obtained in 1930, for which year the final figures are not 
yet known (it may be useful to recollect that during the pre-war period 1909-1913, the 
average yield was about 3.6 centals) . xAdmitting the probability of a yield of 2.1 centals 
in 1931 also — although in the Baltic countries the yield in 1931 was slightly below 
that of 1930 — it ma3^ be calculated that the production of the Soviet Union amounted 
to about 1 2. 1 million centals, consequently attaining a maximum for the post-war period, 
and that it also exceeded the average of the five-year period 1909-1913, calculated at 
11,310,000 centals. 

As regards the total world production, since the production of the European coun- 
tries can hardly have exceeded 3,300,000 centals it may be placed at about 15 mil- 
lion centals ; it would therefore be the largest obtained in the post-war period but below 
the 1909-13' average, which was 16,300,000 centals. It is interesting to note that the 
share of the U. S. S. R. in the world production of flax, which was 70 % during the 
five-year period 1909-13, increased in 1931 to 80 %. 

With respect to the world market, it is not easy to foresee what effects the increase 
in the production of the U. S. S. R. will have on its exports owing to the constant in- 
crease of home consumption. 

The flax market remained quiet until nearly the beginning of December. In De- 
cember, prices rose slightly but still remained a little lower than those of the previous 
year and were nearly the same as in 1913. 


I. G. 


45 

^ * 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : This jtax's crop in Northern Ireland ivS mostly 
of good quality but the yield varies from satisfactory to rather less than average. 


Argentina : Weather conditions during the harvesting period this season have not 
been very favourable, progress being interrupted by frequent rains. In the province 
of Buenos Aires important damage has been caused by insects (isoca). In Entre Rios 
rains have favoured the spreading of the disease and delayed cutting. The product 
obtained is not uniform nor of high quality. Next year it will be necessary to pay closer 
attention cleaning the fields and to crop rotation. 

(Telegram of 19 January) : The reports of a rather unsatisfactory linseed crop are 
confirmed. 
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Linseed. 




Ai^ea 


_ 1 



Production 







Avfg. 

1931 



Average 



Average 

.1931 


1931 

1930 

1925 
to 1929 

1931/32 

1931 

1930 

1925 
to 1939 

I 93 X 

1930 

1935 
to 1939 

% -- 
1931/33 

Countries 

— 

— 



— 


— 


— 

— 



— 

- 


1931/32 1930/31 

1925/26 

to 

1930 

Aver. 

1931/32 

. 1930/31 

1925/26 

to 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1925/26 

to 

1930 

Aver. 




1929/30 

1930 / 

1931 

^100 

sslOO 



1939/30 



1929/30 

1930 / 

1931 

»IOO 

«IOO 


1 r,ooo acres 

j 1,000 centals 

1,000 bush, of 56 pounds 

♦Germany. . . 

36 

27 

49 

59.8 

33.4 

(r) 73 



(I) 130 





Austria . * . 

5 

5 

8 

90.9 

59.8 

18 

10 

27 

32 

34 

49, 

94.1 

65.8 

Belgium, , . 

36 

66 

50 

63.6 

60.5! 

127 

233 

287 

227 

417 

6121 

54.4 

44.3 

Bulgaria. . . 

2 

1 

1 

238,9 

299.2 

n 

3 

2 

19 

5 

3, 

406.4 

604.7 

Estonia , . . 

45 

SO 

so 

66.3 

50.81 

141 

27y 


253 

499 

396 

60.6 

63.7 

Italy , . , . 

21 

24 

44 

88.5 

48.0, 

113 

125 

206 

202 

224 

368 

90.4 

64.9 

I.^atvia ( 2 ) . . 

104 

128 

163 

81,1 

63.7^ 

85.6 

326 

410 

452 

582 

733 

808 

79.4 

72.0 

I^ithuatt.( 2 ). . 

139 

m 

211 

67.8 

562 

858 

824 

1,003 

1,582 

1,471 

65.6 

68.2 

Poland . , . 

253 

285 

280 

88.7 

90.6 

1,102 

1,308 

l',467l 

1,968 

2,335 

2,620 

84.3 

76.1 

Czechoslov, . 

23 

31 

52 

72.7 

44.1 

72 

94 

202 

128 

169 

361 

75.7 

36.3 

Tatal Europe 


SU 


76.2 

6yj 

2,472 

3,320 

3,6*59 

4,414 

5,94S 

6,5S8\ 

74.2 

67.0 

♦X7.S.S.K.., . . 

7,735 

6,663 

4,267 

139.8 

181.8 

... 


13,265 

... 

... 

23,670* 

... 

... 

Canada . , . 

627 

682 

563 

107.8 

uu 

1,436 

2,830 

2,568 

2,665 

5,069 

4,668 

20,689 

50.C 

56.3 

United States 

2,313 

3,732 

2,909 

62.0 

70.5 

6,170 

11,894 

11,586 

11,018 

21,240 

61.9 

63.3 

India « . * » 

3,020 

2,802 

3,392 

107.8 

89.0 

8,467 

8,512 

ssd 

16,120 

16,200 

15,800 

90.5 

96.7 

•Eritrea . . , 

2 


10 


31.2 

■ 9 

...... 

38^1 

16 

— 

68 

... 

23.1 

prench Mor, . 

67 

68 

: 48 

116.1 

140.3 

411 

261 

220 : 

734 

1 448 

408 

164.0 

179.9 

Argentina . , 

(3)8,640 

(3)7,611 

(3)6,916 

116.0 

124.9 

46,297 

39,348 

41,090 

82,674 

70,265 

78,391 

117*7 

112.6 

•Uruguay, . , 

520 

402 

! 204 

129.3 

255.1 

! 1 

2,675 

1,254 

... 

4,699 

2,240 

... 

... 

dmita Total , 



1 14, m 

! 

08.6 

losi 

! 63,253 

1 1 

66, m 

68,W3 

1 I, 

116,535 

118,170 

' 131,434j 

0s.e 

06.0 


* Ctmiitrk*H Hot iiidiukd in the total, — (i) Private estimate. — (2) Flax and hemp. — (3) Area sown. 


India : lu Bihar aud Orissa the wcatlier in the first half of December was dry ; 
in the latter half of the month light rains fell in some districts and at the end of the 
month crops were in good condition. In the United Provinces there was an absence 
of rain and at the end of the month crops were doing well and prospects were favourable. 

According to the first report on lin.seed the area sown for 1931-32 is 2,377,000 acres 
compared with 2,177,000 in 1930-3 x and 2,582,000 on the average for 1925-26 to 1929-30 ; 
percentages: 109.2 and 92.1 respectively. 


Palestine ; In the Northern areas ploughing and sowing of limseed is in progress. 
An increased area is being sown with this crop. In Southern Palestine the area under 
linseed is mainly confined to demonstration plots planted with seed issued from the 
experimental stations. An increased interest is being taken in tlie growing of linseed 
which is more femuneraxive than whes^t or barley. 

'v- 
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HEMP 



Area j 

1 Production 

CotnSTRIES 

1932 1 ^930 

i 

Average } 

% 1931 

1 

1931 

1930 

Average 
1935 
to 1929 

1 % X931 

1925 
to 1929 

1 

1 Aver- 
age 

j= 100 jss= 100 

i 

1930 

Aver- 

age 


1 

1,000 acres 

1 1,000 pounds 

= 100 

« 100 


Fibre. 


Germany (i) .... 

1 ; 

1 ' 

4 

80.4 

19.5 



Austria 

1 : 

1 (3) 

3 

80.4 

89.9 

'(3) 1,301 

Bulgaria 

9 


10 

102,6 

94.8 

4,189 

Italy 

160 ; 

214 1 

236 

74.8 

67.9 

125,959 

Poland 

76 i 

79 1 

74 

97.0 

102.8 

31,769 

Pumania ..... 

120 i 

83 

101 

145.3 

118.9 


Czechoslovakia. . . 

21 i 

15 1 

26 

134.0 

78.7 

16,888 

U. S. S. R 

2,277 

j 

1,854 

2,268 

122.8 

100.4 


Ssrria and Lebanon 

6 j 

i 

6 

96.4 

94.5 

2,954 

Totals . . . 

m 1 

1 

324 1 

353 

i 

84.6 

ir6.6 

lY0»01d 


Hempsecd, 


Austria 

(4) 

(4 

1 

82.9 1 61.5 

154 

Bulgaria 

9 

0 

10 

102.6 i 94.8 

3,668 

Italy 

160 

214 

286 

74.8 i 67,9 

7,542 

Poland 

76 

79 

74 

97.0 1 102.8 

47.091 

Czechoslovakia » . 

21 

15 

26 

184.0 I 78.7 

8,020 

XX. S. 8. R. ... 

2,277 

1,854 j 

2,268 

122.8 1 100.4 

... 

Totals . . . 

266 

31T 

347 

1 

84.4 i 77.1 

66»475 



■ 

■ 

(3) 1,789 

(3) 1,770 

72.7 

3,299 

3,028 

127.0 

201,400 

222,033 

62.5 

46,103 

42,655 

68,9 

37,328 

36,741 


8,959 

16,436 

12i.5 

! 

695,913 

* 

j 3,676 i 

3,761 

82.6 

1 m,e9s 

288,267 

66.6 


198 

266 

78.0 ! 

2,324 

2,525 

; 157.0 

10,875 

13,563 

69.3 

48,S40 

1 44,176 

97.4 

6,S40> 

11,776 

126.5 

1 “* 

1,229,963 


j 68,077 

72,306 

i 

07.7 


73.5 
188.3 

56.7 

74.5 

66.2 


78.G 

60.3 


58.1 
145.3 

55.6 

106.6 

68.1 


92.4 


* Ccuntries not induced in the totals. — (i) Hemp and other textile plants. — [z) Average 1927 to 1929 — 
(3) Dried fibre, — (4.) Area under 500 acres. 


SERICULTURE 


CotJNTKIES 

j QiUANTITIES or eggs prepared for BSfCOBATION | 

Production op cocoons 

1931 

1930 

Avexage 
192s 
to 1929 

j % 1931 j 

1931 

1930 

Average 
192,5 
to 1929 

% 1931 

1 1930 

|as, 100 

Aver. 

at 100 

1930 

as 100 

Aver, 

■» 100 

1 1,000 ounces 

i,Soo pounds 

Bulgaria . . . 


20 

44 

40 i 

45B 

50.4 

2,646 

1 

4,996 

4,388 1 

53.0 

m 

Italy 

* • 

701 : 

946 

993 

74.1 

70.6 

76,968 

116,269 

109,297 ] 

65.3 

69.6 

Korea 

.s} 

222 i 

225 

185 

98.6 

120.2 

27,605 

28,404 

19,953 

97.2! 

138,4 



2.807 

2,790 

2,560 

100.0 

109.6 

435,419 

463,825 

386,083 

93.9 

112.8 



2,935 

3,339 

3,63^ 

87.9 

83.0 

382.662 

416,356 

371,804 

79.9 

89.4 

Syria and Lebanon, ' 

81 

106 

96 

76.7 

84.6 

6,206 

8,047 

6,844 

77.1 

90,7 

Total . 


1 6.766 


7,411 

08.8 

01.3 

880,406 

1,037,8^ 

808,310 

84.8 

08.0 


$) spring cocoons. — i) Summer-autumn cocoons. 
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Indo-China : In Tonkin and Annani the rearings have vsuffeted owing to the heat 
and vStorms. In Cambodia the rearings were good. 

The growth of midberry trees, which in Tonkin and Annani was prejudiced by 
drought, has made a good recovery except in Central and South Annani. In 
Cochin-China production of leaves continues to be abundant. 


TOBACCO 




Area 




Production 






Average i 

% 1931 



Average 

% 1931 

Countries 

1931 1 

1930 

1925 [ 


— 

1931 

1930 

1925 

— 

— 


i 


to 1929 ! 

1930 

Aver. 



to 1929 

1930 

Aver. 


1,000 acres 

1 

» too 

= 100 

1,000 pounds 

«ta 100 

aa 100 

♦Germany. ..... 

26, 

23 

2lj 

112.1 

110 . 8 ^ 


46,409 

44,112 



Belgium 

7* 

7 

7\ 

100.0 

07.2 

12,739 

16,387 

16,384 

sis 

88.1 

Bulgaria 

77i 

70 

83; 

96.? 

92.7| 

54,784 

59,395 

60,580 

92.2 

90.4 

♦Greece 

... ' 

105 

2 ^ 

• * * 

■ " 

98,767 

152,660 

137,966 

64.7 

71.6 

♦Xumaiiia 

40! 

85 

77 

46.8 

51.0 


53,012 

42,445 

. . . 

irao 

Cssechoslovakia . . 

22 | 

18 

x^l 

125.7 

157.4' 

27,778 

22,095 

16,842 

126.7 

•t;,s.s.n. 

406l 

248 

210 , 

164.0 

j 

193.6 

1 




— 

— 

•Canada 

... ' 

4t 

371 


... 

48,230 

36,717 

34,774 

331.4 

138.7 

United States . , , 

2,020, 

2,101 

I 1,776' 


113.7| 

1,610,008 

1,635,210 

1.859,631 

08.5 

•118.4 

Japan 

9lj 

80 

01 ' 

102.7 

100.8 

165,757 

145,176 

142,157 

307.3 

109.6 

Syria and 3>bnaon . 

21 1 

1 

10 

7 ! 

207.0 

278.4j 

12,002 

6,860 

4,969 

373.7 

243.8 

Algeria 

40| 

67 

66j 

68.9 

60.6' 

20,283 

43,486 

i 54,233 

46.6 

37.4 

♦Tripolitauia .... 

l| 

i 

' — 1 

88.2 

— 

1,323 

1,548:(I) 243 

86.7 

546.0 

Totals . . . 

2,218 


2,643’ 

964 

111 . 4 ' 

1 

1,893,531 

1,927,708 

1,653,236 

98.2 

114.5 



, . 

1 



1 

— 


— 


1 ' ' 


•Coutitrk'H not iucludtKl in the total — (i) Average 1937 and 1928. 


XTnitvd States : The weather in the last week of December was hel2>ful for handling 
tobacco in Kentucky while stripping continued in some other localities. 

The December estimates of area and production in 1931 of the chief types of tobacco 
grown are given in the following table together with the corresponding figures for 1929 
and 1930 : 



1 Area (000 acres) 

^0 1931 

Production (ooo Iba) 1 

% 193 X 

Classification 









1 193 X 

1930 

1929 

1930 

■a 100 

i9$x 

1930 1 

1929 

1930 

100 

Flue-cured 

074.7 

1,128.0 

1,087.7 

1 

86.4 

657,716 

864,276 

740,762 

76,1 

Ftre-cured , 

24S.7 

234.0 

222.6 

104.1 

197,267 

167,108 

187,201 

118,1 

Air-cured, light 

566.8 

606.7 

458.0 

112,1 

496,495 

363,922 

366,963 

136.4 

Air-cured, dark 

82.7 

78.2 

78.0 

105.8 1 

71,657 

61,026 
73*271 1 

61,421 

117.4 

Cigar filler 

74.8 

72.7 

70.2 i 

102.2 1 

91,857 

73,381 

125.4. 

Cigar binder ... 1 ... . 

67.6 

70.0 1 

61,4 

95.2 

84,873 

93,471 

81,228 

90.8 

Cigar wrapper 

8,7 

10.8 

12.6 

80.6 

8,704 

11,502 

14,903 

76,5 

Miscellaneous . 

1.2 

0.8 

1.8 

150.0 

1,440 

640 

2,304 

226.0 

Total. . . , 

2 ,010.6 

2 ,l0hl 

1,987.3 

96.1 

1,610,008 

1,635,210 

3,537,108 

98.5 


Production in 193 x was about 1.5 fp smaller than the record.crop^pf ,19130 but about 
4.7 % larger than, the 1929 crop. Wd production of the important fiuercured types 

'were greatly ireanced> the decrease 'partly ofeet by ses. ^oiher types,, 
especially light ' air^cured ,, (Burley};4 '.u 
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Algeria : As the tobacco crop, which is not very abundant but of good quality^ 
has been sold, at satisfactory prices, it is considered that sowings will be larger in the 
present season, especially as cotton growing show^s a marked decline. 

Some sowings have been destroyed by frost. 


HOPS 


COONTRIES 

1 Area 

1 Production 

i 

' 1931 1 

1 1 

1930 

Average 
X 925 
to 1929 

% 193 X 

193 X 

1930 

Average 
X 925 
to 1929 

% X 931 

1930 
=» 100 

Aver- 

age 

“ 

X 930 

100 

Aver- 
age 
=*» 100 

1 1,000 acres 

1 1,000 pounds 

♦Germany 

25 ' 

32 


38 

79.6 

70..5 


24,366 

16,111 



Belgium 

* 1 

8 


3 

100.0 

73.9 

2,271 

2,961 

5,118 

76.7 

44.4 

France 

S : 

S 


11 



13,318 

6,487 

10,798 

205.3 

123.3 

Bngtemd and Wales. 

20 1 

20 


25 

97.7 

79.6 

18,928 

28,336 

34,563 

66.8 

54.8 

Czechoslovakia, . . 

80 

38 


38 

79.6 

85.2 

24,725 

32,464 

21,520 

76.2 

114.9 

*u. s. s. n 

3 

- 

(X) 

11 

— 

i 29.1 

1,764 

— 

- 

— 

— 

United Slates . . . 

21 1 

19 


23 

109.7 j 

1 92.0 

25,852 

23,447 

31,378 

110.3 

82.4 

Totals. . . 

,(§) 84 1 

88 


98 

94.3 1 

1 86.8 

*85,094 

93,695 

' 103, 3W 

90.8 

82.1 


* Countries not included in the totals. — (§) For the few countries for which figures are still lacking, the data 
of the area in 1930 have been utilised. — (i) Year 1927 . 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Cacao. 

Dutch Guiana : The area of cacao plantations continues to decrease. 

Gold Coast : Throughout the cacao areas weather has been favourable for harvesting 
and ]>reparation. Harvesting proceeded rapidly and by the middle of December three- 
quarters of the major crop had already been picked. Purity continues high, slate being 
the most prominent defect. The maintenance of this level of purity is dependent to a 
large extent on the degree of drying given to the early part of the crop, which has not 
yet been shipped. 

During the first two weeks of December prices up-country were steadier than during 
the earlier part of the season and farmers were selling freely. Movement toward the 
ports from up-country centres was hot so rapid as marketing at these centres and there 
was a fair amount of cacao jn the up-country stores. Exports remained low, the total 
from the beginning of the season until mid-December being the lowest recorded for 
eight years. The tonnage arriving by rail at Takoradi in the same period, however, 
has seldom been larger and stocks at the port at the middle of December were the 
highest since the harbour was opened. 

Crop movement has been as follows : 

First half half i Oct. to 1 Oct. to 

December December mid-Dec. mid-Dec. 

1931 1931 1930 1931 1930 

Arrivals by rail at Takoradi and Accra 

{j,ooo lb.) 36,051 

Shipments from all ports (1,000 lb.) . . 28,885 

Stocks at end of period {1,000 lb.) . , 49,094 


55,642 19,74^ 103,345 59.0^0 

42,224 . . . ► 84,000 

32,411 11,993 — 
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CoJffee. 

Guatemala : Weather has not been favourable, the excessive rains of winter having 
caused damage. 

Dutch Guiana : It is estiniated that production in 1931 was smaller than in 1930 
but prospects for 1932 are good. 

Indo-China : In Aiinain the arabica crop in the Centre promises to be good. 

Reunion : Nearly three-quarters of the coffee crop has been destroyed by drought. 
The drop in prices is giving rise to fcatvS that a large part of the crop will be abandoned 
in certain partKS of the island despite the export bonus. 


Groundnuts. 

Argcntiw Sowing has been effected under good conditions. Germination has 
been regular. A good crop is forecast. 

United States : Area and producticn of groundnuts in 1931 was as follows. The 
total production includes groundnuts gathered and also those grazed and otherwise 
utilised : 


1031 % 

1930 Aver. 



1031 

1930 

AveiJige 

1925*29 

1930 
« 100 

Aver. 

« 100 



(thousand acres). 



Grmmchiuts (total). . . 

. . 2,172 

1,862 


ir6.6 

126.4 

Groundnuts (gathered) 

. . 1,4x9 


1,103 

125.2 

128.7 



(thousand centals). 



Groundnuts (total). . . 

• • 15.544 

11,767 

11-703 

132. 1 

132.8 

Groundnuts (gathered) 

. . 10,831 

7-471 

8,013 

145,0 

135.3 


Total production of groundnuts in 1931 was about 32 % larger than that of 1930 
and the average. A larger i^ropoition than usual of the 193 t production was gathered. 
Targe increasevS were recorded in the production of large-podded varieties in the Vir- 
ginia-North Carolina area and in the crop of Spanish and runner varieties in the Southeast 
and Southwest. 

Indo-China : The crop yield in Tonkin was from 10 to x 3 centals per acre, or con- 
siderably larger than those of previous years which hardly exceeded 9 centals. 


Rapeseedy Sesamum and Mustard. 

Germany : The dual estimates for colza and rapeseed are as follows : Area : 24,822 
acres against 32,100 in 1930 and 49^600 on the average of the tliree years (77*4 % 

and 50,0 %), Production: 281,900 centals (563,700 bushels) against 383,700 (767,400) 
and 609,300 (1,219,000). 
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Austria : On January i the crop condition of winter [colza was 2,5 as on De- 
cember I, 1931 compared with 2.6 on January 1, 1931- 

Rumania : The area sowm to winter colza up to December i, 1931 was 69,000 
acres compared with 66,000 and 42,000 sown up to the same date of 1930 and 1929 ; 
percentages : 104.9 and 164.7. 

India : In Bihar and Orissa at the end of December crops were in good condition. 
The weather during December was dry in Bengal and at the end of the month prospects 
were favourable. In the Punjab dr}" weather also prevailed and condition varied from 
average to good. 

According to the first report, the area sown to rapeseed and mustard for 1931-32 
is 3,209,000 acres compared with 3,241,000 in 1930-31 and 3,181,000 on the average for 
the previous five seasons ; percentages : 99 -o and 100.9. 

The final estimate of the sesame area is 5,223,000 acres compared vrith 5,318,000 
in 1930 and 5,256,000 on the average for 1935-29; percentages: gS.z and 99.4; 
that of production is 9,274,000 centals (464,000 short tons) against 10,438,000 
(522,000) and 9,654,000 (483,000) respectiveh” ; percentages: 88.8 and 96- 1. 

Tndo-China .* In Annam the crop was normal. 


Jute. 

Indo-China : In Annam crop yields were average. 


FODDER CROPS 


Germany : The definitive estimates of area and production of the principal fodder 
crops are as follows : 


% 1931 





1930 

1 

Average 

tgzS-zQ 

1930 

=s 100 

Average 

leo 



Area {thousand atres). 




Mangolds . . 


1,933 

1,824 

1,777 

106.0 

108.S 

Turnips . . . 


656 

648 

632 * 

101.2 

103.8 

Clover , . . . 


4,275 

4.365 

4,494 

97*9 

95*1 

Alfalfa . , . 


756 

740 

684 

102.2 

110.7 

Irrigated meadows 

996 

960 

923 

103.7 

107.9 

Non-irrxgated meadows. . . 

12,603 

12,636 

12,645 

99*7 

99-7 




Production. 




Mangolds 

(000 cent.) 

657.545 

670,2 56 

524.997 

98.1 

125.2 


(000 sh. tons) 

32.877 

33.512 

26,249 

Turnips 

(000 cent.) 

184,010 

165,927 . 

158,046 

110.9 

116.4 


(000 sh. tons) 

9,200 

8,286 

7,902 

Clover 

(000 cent.) 

206,428 

213,296 

191,430 

96.8 

IO7.S 


(000 sh. tons) 

10,321 

10,665 

9,571 

Alfalfa 

(000 cent.) 

46,920 

45,663 

35.483 

102.8 ^ 

132.2 


(000 sh. tons) 

2.346 

2,283 

1.774 

Irrigated mea 






dows 

(000 cent.) 

47,610 

46,838 

39,578 

101.6 

120.3 


(000 sh. tons) 

2,380 

2,342 

1,979 

Non-irrigated 







meadows 

(000 cent.) 

515.079 

509,635 

454.677 

lOI.I 

II3-3 


(000 -sh, tons) 

25.754 

25,481 

.22,734 


{*} 1927-1939. 
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Austria : On January i the condition of fodder crops was as follows : red clover 
2.7 (2.6 on December x and 2.4 on January i, 1931) ; alfalfa 2.7 (2.8, 2 9) ; nii 3 ced clover 
2.6 (2.5, 2.5) ; mixed fodder and vetches 2.7 (2.8, 2.5); permanent meadows 2,6 (2.6, 
2.4) and pastures 2.8 (3.x, 2.8). 


Belgium : ThaiikvS to the mild December weather the clover fields and pastures 
continued to grow until very late in the seavson, furnisliing an additional supply of feed. 

For the nifinuriiig of meadows basic slag is preferred to other phosphates owing to 
its lower ])rice ; due to the economic situation, however, lower prices are awaited before 
purchasing fertilisers. 

Liming of meadows is progreSvSing, 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The mild open weather in December favoured 
root cropvS. In England and Wales the swede harvest was practically completed and, 
though mostly small, the quality of the roots vras fairly good. In Scotland turnips 
and swedes that had been left in the fields increased in buHc during the month. 


Italy : The situation of autumn-wmter catch crops which have already been utilised 
for feeding livestock, is fairly good. Growth of crops on irrigated fields is normal. 


Lithuania : According to. a recent comnumication production of clover in 1931 was 
28,2«j8,ooo centals (r,.j 12,000 vShort tons) against 35,489,000 (1,774,000) in 1930 (79.0%) ; 
the corresponding figures for hay from permanent meadows are 30,094,000 (1,505,000) 
and 36,55.1,000 (r,82(S,ooo). 


Canada : Accortling to the revised evstimates the area of fodder corn in 1931 wras 
3.^2,000 acres compared with 426,000 in 1930 and 473,000, the average of I925-29:percent'• 
ages: 80,2 and 72,3. Production was 57,300,000 centals (2,865,000 short tons) against 
69,514,000 (3,476,000) and 78,871,000 (3,944,000) respectively; percentages: 82.4 and 
72.7. 


United States : Because of the persistently yrarm weather, pastures and ranges 
at the end of December remained green in most sections from the Great Plains east- 
ward. Ranges were open in many parts of the Rocky Mountain area. In the South* 
west pastures and ranges vary from fair to excellent. 

Hay production in 1931 was very small ; that of tame hay was the smallest since 
X913 if the slightly smaller crop of 1930 is excepted ; the wild hay crop was one of the 
smallest on record due largely to the drought, which was particularly severe ' in the 
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northem Great Plains States, where much of the wild hay acreage is located. The 
latest figures are as follows : 


% 1931 




1931 

1930 

Average 

£1925-29 

1930 
— 100 

Av. 

= 100 



Area [thousand acres). 




Tame hay' . 


53.449 

52,622 

58,123 

101.6 

92.0 

Wild hay 


11.977 

13.793 

13,802 

86.8 

86.8 



Prtductv 

' ll . 




Tame hay^ 

(000 centals) 

1,284,660 

1,269,260 

1,788,164 1 

lOI 2 

71.8 


(000 sh. tons) 

64.233 

63.463 

89,408 1 

Alfalfa 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh.tctons) 

418,280 

20,914 

457,420 

22,871 

563.024 ) 
28,151 ( 

9X.4 

74-3 

All timothy and 






clover 

(000 centals) 

551,880 

551.400 

847,608 ) 

100.1 

65.1 


(000 sh. tons) 

27.594 

27.570 

42,380 i 

Wild hay \ 

(000 centals) 

162,660 

215,020 

254,908 ( 

75.6 

63.S 


(000 sh. tons) 

8.^33 

10,751 

12,745 ' 


From these figures it may be noted that production of tame hay is about 29 % 
below the average although acreage was only 8 % below. In the case of wild hay j^ro- 
duction was below the average by about 36 % and acreage by 13 %. 

In the following summary are given the December estimates of production of 
hay seeds in 1931 compared with the corresponding figures for *1930 and the average 
of 1925-1929 : 


% 1931 




1931 

1930 

Average 

1925-29 

1930 
— 100 

Av. 

sss 100 


Ana (in 

thousand actes) 




Clover seed (red and Alsike) 

885 

1,076 

991 

82.3 

89-3 

Timothy seed . . . 

. . ..... 

483 

428 

538 

112,8 

89.7 

Alfalfa seed. .... 


354 

420 

288 

84.2 

122.8 

Sweet clover seed , . 


218 

219 

264 

99-9 

82.6 

Tespedeza seed . . • 


56 

42 

44 

135-5 

129.4 


Pfcdiiction, 





Glover seed (red 







and Alsike) 

(000 centals) 

733 

914 

853 I 

80.2 

86.0 


(000 bushels) 

1,222 

1.523 

1,421 ' 

Timothy seed 

(000 centals) 

921 

783 

909 1 

117.6 

101.2 


(000 bushels) 

2,046 

1,740 

2,0ZI ) 

Alfalfa seed 

(000 centals) 

512 

687 

53^ 1 

74-4 

96.2 


(000 bushels) 

853 


886 ) 

Sweet clover seed 

(000 centals) 

456 

509 

660 1 

89.6 

69.x 


{000 bushels) 

760 

848 

1,100 ) 

lycspedeza seed 

(000 centals) 

60 

32 

54 ( 

186.1 

110.8 


(000 bushels) 

238 

128 

2x5 ( 
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The figufCvS show large decreases in both area and. production of red and Alsike 
clover seed and alfalfa seed compared with 1930 ; production of sweet clbver seed was 
about 10 % smaller although area remained practically the same. Timothy and les- 
pedeza seed vsliowed large increases in both area and production. For both clover seed 
and sweet clover seed, production w-as much below the average. 

Algeria : Growth of the pastures is at a standstill but pasture grass is on the whole 
sufficient. 

EgVpl •' Weather conditions during December were favourable to sowing, germma- 
tion and growth of bersim (clover). Sowing of late-sown areas is over. Germination 
and growth are satisfactory. The finst cutting is being taken from early-sown areas 
and some of the normal cultivations. In Assiut province the second cutting was com- 
menced in earty-sown areas. Crop condition on i January was 100, the same as on i 
December and on i January 1931. 

French Morocco : At the end of December pastures were dried up and gave only 
poor feed but the rains in the last days of the year improved the situation. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

Condition of livestock and dairy production. 

helgiitm lyive, stock are in sativsfaetor}” health. Fodder production is sixfficient and 
permits tnaitilenatice at a minimum of expense. 

Irish Free Slate : The weather during the greater part of December was mild and 
open and pastures continued to stipport a reasonable amount of keep for mOvSt of the 
month. Farmers were thus under no necessity of touching their reserves of roots or 
other fodder and adequate vSUpplies of these remained at the end of the month. 

Milk yields showed the usual seasonal decline. 

France : Due to tlie advent of severe cold weather livestock have been stabled. 
Fodder reserves are abundant although sometimes of mediocre quality ; livesfock are 
in satisfactory condition but prices remain low. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales it was not necessary 
to draw heavily on winter keep in December and the outlook in this respect continued 
satisfactory. In Scotland, wliile the turnip crop is below average in weight, dry fodder 
is plentiful and su])plics of concentrated foods sufficient ; prices of feeding-stufis have 
fluctuated more than usual. In Northern Ireland the mild weather and abundance 
of pasture for the vSeason enabled cattle to maintain condition. Pastures, though 
more abundant than usual in December, depreciated in quality but most home- 
grown feeding-stuffs were abundant; Milk yields in England and Wales improved 
somewhat in December as compared with November, while in Scotland they were well 
maintained for the season and in Northern Ireland were normal. 

Hungary Fodder supplies will suffice' for livestock if they are distributed edonom^- 
ically. ^ ' ' ' ’ ' ' ’ 

Livestock are in satisfactory health except iii some regions ravaged by pig disease; 
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Argentina : Production of fodder crops is abundant. The condition of livestock 
is showing considerable and continued improvement thanks to the abundance of pas- 
ture grass. 

United States : Milk production per cow on December i, 1931 was about the same 
as on that date last year but about 3^0 below the production reporter! on November i 
and 3 % above the average December production per cow during the previous five 
years. As the number of milk cows is increasing in nearly all parts of the country, 
total milk production on the first of the month is believed to have been 3-4 % above 
production on that date last year. In most parts of the country the percentage of 
cows being milked averages slightly higher than has previously been reported and the 
number of cows bemg culled from the herds is the lowest for some ^’’ears past. 

Due to the mild weather in the last week of December livestock continued to graze 
in most sections from the Great Plains eastward. The}^ are holding up well in the Rock}^ 
Mountain area with only variable feeding necessary, due to the open range in many 
parts. 

Algeria : Health is satisfactory. The bad weather has hindered pasturing and, as 
fodder reserves are insufficient, feeding leaves much to be desired and condition is de- 
clining rapidly. The fall in prices, accentuated by numerous sales by natives for ready 
money, seriously aggravates the situation of stockrearets. 

French Morocco : As pastures provided insufficient feed, stock were in danger at the 
end of December, 

Reunion : Despite the drought the livestock situation is good. The seavson’s breed- 
ing results nearly suffice to restore former livestock numbers. 

Union of South Africa : Thanks to the very general and soaking rains in November 
grazing and stock recovered rapidly. In tlie Western Province, though veld had dried 
ofi, it was good for the time of year and stock were generally fat and healthy. In the 
north-west Cape exceptional heat was experienced and the w^eather was very dry ; veld 
was poor in certain districts and trekking for fresh pasturage and water was necessary* 
In the Natal highveld also very little rain had fallen and condition of veld and stock 
was still bad. In Bechuanaland, however, excellent rains had fallen and extensive 
ploughing was possible ; grazing and stock were rapidly improving in condition* 

The wool clip had almost finished by the end of November but in many cases the 
wool was still on the farms or unsold at the coast. Some serious losses amongst sheep 
were caused by drowning, hail and exposure. The blow-fly is again making its appear- 
ance in the Eastern Province and the southern Free State and is a serious menace in 
certain districts. 

New Zealand : Fox the first three months of the current season, August-October, 
grading figures for butter show production to be ahead of the corresponding period of 
1930 by 7.2 %,i while cheese appear^, ^to pe casehing up on -last year’s record, though 
still 17.7 % in arrears. The total butter-fat production for the period is 3.1 % below the 
first three months of 1930-31 October especially witnessed a great stimulation in output 
of both butter and cheese, that of the former being 8.8 % aliead of October 1930 while 
the latter reached a level only 5.3 % below the figure attained in the same month. The, 
apparent stagnation in cheese produc-tion in the first two months of the season was due 
in part to the longer period now required for maturing. 
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Numbers of Pigs in Germany on 1 December 1931 . 

The fall in pig pricevS vsince the end, of 1929, broken only by seasotial fluctuations, 
was in time bound, to result in a decline in the pig population. The enumeration in 
December has in fact shown a marked falling off from the figures of September, as 
against the expansion, even if not a large one, experienced in the corresponding period 
of 1930 and of 1929. Nevertheless the total for i December remains rather larger 
than on t December 1930 and considerably higher than at the same date in 1929 
and 1928. 

. Numbers of pigs in Germany (1). 


Classification by sex 

AND AGE 

I 1 X 

Dec. 1 Sejit. 
mi ; X93I 

I 

June 

1931 

2 1 
March | 
193£ 1 

I ! 

Dec. 1 
1980 i 

X 

Sept. 

1930 

2 I 

June March 

1930 ' 1930 

2 

Dec. 

1929 

2 1 

Sept, i 
1929 1 

X ! 

June 1 

1929 ' 

X 

Dec. 

1923 




(1000 head). 







Tctah 

1^8, W 25,348 

22,629 

21, m\ 

23 , 442 ]^ 

23, m 

( 

19,805'^ 

18,849 

19,944 

19,804 

16,196 

20,106 

Sucking pigs mder 8 weeks 
of age 

5,m 8,804 

8,027 

5,150 

5,461?j 

6,622 

5,091] 

5,012 

4,417 

5,313 

4,160 

4,003 

Young pigs from 8 weeks 
to 6 months of age . . 

lOAiW 10,980 

10,351 

10,231 

1 

10,035\ 

9,809 

! 

9,118' 

8,555 

8,693 

8,290 

8,099 

8,481 

Pigs from 6 months to x 
year of age 

5,114 5,391 

4,m 

3,989<^ 

5,4841 

5,125 

, 

3,842\ 

3AS1 

4,599 

4,288 

3,060 

s,m 

Of which ; 

Boars for service . . . 
Sows for breeding (total) 
Sows covered .... 
Other swine 

1 52 51 

495 509 

(251) (276) 
5,220 4,771 

54 

003! 

(409) 

3,425 

58 

706 

(425) 

3,170 

01 

074 

(369) 

4.749 

57 

812 

(442) 

4,250 

571 

876' 

(674>i 

1 2,909 

54 
722 
(455) 
2, 712, 

56 

603 

(383) 

3,880 

60 

652 

(363) 

3,686 

48 

671 

(406) 

2,341 

63 

656 

(812) 

4,620 

Pigs, X year old and over. 

llAU s,m 

1,919 

I 1,8m 

2,455\ 

1,967 

i 1,694\ 

1,695 

2,235 

1,653 

1,416 

2,481 

Of which : 

Boars for service . . . 
Sows for breeding (total) 
Sows covered .... 
Other swine 

04 73 

1,458 1,601 
1801) (902) 
893 439 

• 71 
l,0(i3 
( 1 , 021 ) 
246 

02 | 
l,617i 
(927)1 
291 i 

(50 

1,603 

(942) 

. 892 

i 

01 

1,407 

(861) 

440 

i i 

57 I 

: 1,3561 

1 (915), 

1 280 

1 ' 

51 

1,229 

<792) 

315 

50 

1,179 

(775) 

1,006 

53 

1,208 

(737) 

387 

66 

1,146 

(787) 

275 

52 

1,063 

1,372 

(x) Present territory, caadndmg the Saar. 











Up to the enumeration of last September, when a maximum was attained, the 
quarterly figures vshowed only to a limited extent signs of a restriction in pig-tearing 
tliough on the basis of the price-development over a long period a retrograde tendency 
was to be expected. The large surplus of potatoes from the very good crop of 1930 
doubtless operated in maintaining numbers. ^ To this may be added the increased pro- 
|x>rtion of young animals and the fact that their smaller average weight at slaughter 
involves for the production of a given quantity of meat the maintenance of a relatively 
large number of animals. The prc^essively increasing proportion of young animals 
is apparent from the following figures. 

Percentage classification of pigs by age. 

I December i December 2 Decejcaber i December 
ia$t, i$ 3 o 1929 . 
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It is apparent that the number of pigs over one year old has continually diminished 
in the last three years. The proportion of sucking pigs under eight weeks (21.6 %) in 
the last enumeration is relatively small and indicates the tendency to reduce the pig 
population. The increase in proportion of young animals and the economic orientation 
toward earlier slaughtering of porkers is particularly clear from the following table. 


Percentage classification according to age of pigs over 6 months old 
not destined for reproduction. 



I December 

! I December 

2 December 

1 

1 I December 


1931 

j 1930 

1939 

, 1938 

Pigs from 6 montiis to 1 year of age .... 

1 

85.4 

84.2 

79.4 

7G.7 

Pigs I year old and over *. 

14.6 

15.8 

20.6 

23.3 


The last four December enumerations make it plain that the rearing of pigs of 
over one year, apart from those for breeding, has not only continually but markedly 
fallen off. 

To form an opinion on the future development of the pig population it is above all 
important to follow the changes in the numbers of brood sows and sows in farrow. The 
increase ( -f ) or decrease ( — ) with reference to the numbers at the same date in the 
previous year is given as a XDercentage. 


According to the enumeration of 

Brood sows 
(total) 

Sows 
in farrow 

2 June 1930 

.... 4- 22.9 

+ 24-9 

I September 1930 

.... H- 22.5 

+ 18.4 

I December 1930 

+ 17-8 

+ 12.9 

2 March 1931 

+ 13-9 

+ 8.4 

I June 1931 

■ . . . +5-5 

3-9 

I September 1931 

.... — 2.2 

— 9.6 

I December 1931 

.... —10.3 

— 15-2 


The regular change from one enumeration to another in the foregoing data is especi- 
ally significant. The decline in the rate of increase of sows in farrow as well as in 
brood sows on i September 1930 and onward may be taken as a clear sign of the coming 
decrease in the pig population fully seen only a year later. The decline in the rate 
of increase was first transformed into a decline in absolute numbers in the case of 
sows in farrow in June 1931. The last decreases ( — 10.3 and — 15.2 respectively on 
I December 1931) indicate a decline in total pig population more marked than the 
usual seasonal fluctuation, even if the average remains on the whole above that of 
preceding years on account of the process of rationalisation indicated. 


Livestock in Austria. 

The general census of industrial and agricultural-forestry farms of 14 June 1930 
included a count of livestock belonging to agricultural-forestry farms. 

The figures established previous to 1930 and referring to the numbers of livestock 
in Austria (present territory) are derived from two sources : a) Farm census (1902) and 
h) livestock census (1923, 1920, 1910). 
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Strictly speaking, the figures for 1930 axe comparable only with those for 1902 be- 
cause they have been obtained by the same method. Although the two censuses do not 
coincide exactly in scope (in fact the small gardens and similar farms of less than 5 ares 
which were included in the 1902 census were excluded from that of 1930) their results 
may however be compared especially for cattle as the two censuses were effected in 
the same month, fi)xcluding Burgenland, it is found that from 1902 to 1930 the 
numbers of the following four kinds have increased : horses by 4.7 %, pigs by 21,3 %, 
goats by 3:2.2 %, fowls by 47.0 % and geese by 8.6 %. The total numbers of cattle and 
of sheep on the contrary show decreases compared with 1902 of i .4 % and 37.1% respect- 
ively. It may be observed however that the number of cows has increased by id.4 % 
whereas that of oxen has decreased by 35.7 % compared with 1902 as a result of the 
development of the milk industry. 


Head of livestock in Austria, 




Farm census | 


lyivestock census 



Cln'-sificaiion 

In the 
whole 
of tlU' 

Bxclusive 
of Burgenland 

1 

In the 
whole 
of the 

Exclusive of Burg 

enlaud 



Republic 
14 June 

14 June 
1930 

3 Jinae 
1902 

Republic 

7 March 

7 

March 

31 

December 

31 

December 

...... - . 


1930 

1923 

1923 

X 930 

19 x 0 

Uofsesf . . 



227,798 

034, 

282,051 

264,884 

235,823 

298,025 

Muk'i and a.s‘sYsr 


2,064 


1,400 

1,349 


1,941 

■CaUk . , 



2,l80,m 

2,210,820 

1,102,340 

2,037,502 

2,190, m 

2,218,763 

of wUldi ! 

Calvc« ttrnler i year . 

434,005 

•107,329 


393,820 

372,020 

533,437 

876,169 


Ihillh ov<'r t year . . . 

7S,7fi5 

74,948 


68,148 

66, 338 

75,470 

76,138 


TIciiVrs over i year . . 

»3-2,778 

310,003 


328, 4101 

305,6'/7 

313,664 

305.653 


Cow^ ......... 

1,207,083 

1,136,410 

252,237 

1,0^,942 

1,074,864 

1,006,269 

979,820 

1,105.491 


Bitllocks 

250,840 

392,247, 

302,103 

288,189 

288,042 

366,312 

Sheep . . 



209,743 

428,710 

,m,413\ 

591,120 

450,491 

290,028 

•Goak . . 



192,992 

172,027 

3S2,U6\ 

374,051 

319,711 

233,973 

Pigs . . . 



1,829,126 


l,473,m\ 

1,380,475 

1,246,063 

1,810,338 

PonUiy , . 


6,438,327 

5,777,973 

1,507,971^ 

5,908,992 

5,417,710 



of which 

Fowls 

5,945,419 

5,373,924 

3,656,873 

5,707.316 

5,242,156 

— 

— 


Geese 

282,937 

214,634 

197,501 

114,813 

93,539 


1 


Ducks 

185,780 

167,193 

76,503 

71,510' — 



Turkeys and Guinea 







fowls 

24,191 

22,322 


11,360 

10,505 

— 

— 

Beehives 


290,978 

275,024 


252,075 

238,944^ — 



The figures for 1930 are not absolutely comparable with those for 192^, 1920 and igio 
due to the difference in date and to the difference in scope of the two censuses. Theoret- 
ically, it might be expected'^that, given an identical date, higher figures would be obtahi- 
ed from a general census of livestock than from a census of livestock on, farms. In fact, 
the farm census of 1930 for example excluded very small holdings and there certainly 
-exist some livestock also on non-agricultural holdings. A decrease in numbers compared 
with 1923 may therefore be to a large extent the result of diversity of methods but, as 
for some kinds the figures for 1930 are higher — taking into account the difference in 
date — there is reason to believe that there has actually been an increase. 

This applies on the one hand to cattle, the numbers of which were 2,3:80,933 in 1930 
compared with 2,037,502 in 1923 and on the other to pigs 1,829,126 against 1,380,475 
(excluding Burgenland). For these two kinds, despite the difference in methods of 
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estimating and in date, it may be stated with a high degree of certainty, that an increase 
actually took place from 1923 to 1930. Owing to the large range of seasonal variations 
the same conclusions cannot be arrived at for poultry. 


Number of pigs in Netherlands on 1 December 1931 

Netherlands : Equating to 100 the number of pigs on June i, 1930 the following 
percentages are obtained for vSeptember i, December i, 1930, March t, June i, vSeptem- 
ber I, and December 1, 1931. 



Dec. I 

Sept. I 

June I 

March I 

Dec. I 

vSept. I 


1931 

1931 

t 93 i 

1931 

1930 

1930 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sows covered . . . 

88 

Si 

87 

96 

105 

94 

Sucking pigs . . . 
Young pigs under 

92 

I 2 I 

II8 

12 1 

89 

III 

60 kgs 

. 132 

13b 

133 

II 2 

II4 

108 

Pigs 60-100 kgs. . . 

• 135 

136 

122 

II8 

128 

129 

Pigs over 100 kgs. 

. 13^ 

108 

95 

106 

II4 

107 

Total 

119 

122 

117 

II 2 

to8 

no 


Although the total number of pigs on December i, 1931 w’as higher than that on 
December i, 1930 (2,400,000 against 2,380,000), the estimates of December i, 1931 al- 
ready show a tendenc}^ to reduce the number of pigs. This tendency is indicated by the 
lower percentage of sows covered. 


LATEST NEWS 

Germany : The data for livestock, according to the last aimual census on x December 
1931, are, in relation to the corresponding figures for last year, as follows, in million head; 
Horses 3.45 (3.52) ; cattle 19*09 (18.47), of which milch cows 9*63 (9.45) ; pigs 23.78 
(23.44), of which sucking pigs (5.13 {5,47) ; sheep 3.49 (3.50) ; goats 2.51 (3.58) ; geeae 
5.68 (6.25) ; ducks 3.54 (3.88) ; fowls 84.06 (88.10) ; beehives x.87 (2.00). 
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COUNTRIBvS 


SfXpoftin$ Countries: 


Hungary .... 

I^ithuauui 

Rumania .... 

S. S. R. . . . . 
Yugoslavia • . * 
Canada .... 
United States . . 
Argentina . . , . < 

Chile 

India 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Australia .... 
Importing Countries 
Germany .... 

Austria 

Belgium ..... 
penmark 


Novembeu 


Export^ 
1931 ; 1930 


Irish Free State . . 

Fittland 

ito^acc ...... 

Gr. Brit, and N. Tr. , 

Greece 

Italy 

Tatvia ...... 

Hcffway 

Ketherlanda .... 

Fotend 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . . 

Japan 

Syria and Lebanon . 
Egypt ...... 

Urdon of South Africa 
Hew Zealand . . . 
Totats. . . 


Exporting Counkies 
Germany 
Bulgaria . 

Hnngaty 
Poland . 

Rumania 
G. S. S. R. 

tTuited States 
Argentina 
Turkey. . 

Algeria 

importing Cmntrm 
Austria . 

Belgium , 

P^mark 


J^Wand , , 


Patvia , . 
whmh . 







„ 11 TrVBtVE MONTHS 

Four months (August 1 -November 30) [ (Augrist x-July 31) 


Imports ' j Exports | Imports 
1931 ' 1930 L 1930-31 ; 1930-33: 


Wheat. — (Thousand bushels of 60 


1 , 2:^11 

731 

01 



4,3691 

1,3371 

0 

0,1 

6,390 

0 


1,584 

oi 



8 , 910 ' 


4,832 

0 

0 ! 

8 , 745 ' 

' 0 


9 C 

01 



4 ! 


1251 

0 

o'. 

908 

I 0 

5,4641 

1 , 503 ! 


0,1 


29,586 


9 . 034 i 

0 

7 |i 

14 , 9.58 

H 


1 * * * i 

i 

(I) 

38,108 

(0 

24 , 361 ' 

— 

-- ll 

112,800 

— 

* * 1,760 i 

1,0551 

OI 

<*i 


9,351 


4, 2771 

0 

0 

5,412 

0 

27 , 4.51 

31 ,21 7 j 

7 | 

15 i 


72,623 


106,4591 

.59 

37,1 

228,579 

132 

9,520 

3,266 

1 ,U 44 i 

1 , 609 ; 


38 , 698 ' 

40 , 733 ! 

0.357 

8 . 502 ; 

77,047 

1 19,360 

5,058 

2,605 

— 1 

i 


22,663 


12 , 838 | 

-- 

— ,1 

119,263 

, — 

0 

»! 

0 : 

0 


0 


6.54 

0 

0 

71 Si 

1 0 

22 

99 1 

0 

558 


224 ! 

2 , 987 , 

298 

1 , 481 ,' 

3,751 

11,144 

162 

I 70 : 

0 


(x) 

3 : 14 ! 

220 ; 

0 

! llii 

441 

ll 


... 1 


! • 1 

l, 260 l(xl 

3 , 711 1 ( 1 ) 

720 '(r) 62 

9,509 

2.285 

’ ‘ ‘ 268 

1 173 ! 

73 



2 , 3 . 52 ! 

1,896 

24 :i 

1 

6 , 173 ! 

! 904 

4 . 09 U 

1 4 , 015 | 

0 

0 

i 

20 , 183 ! 

15 , 8.511 

«i 

1 «|i 

127,506 

! 0 

1 

2 , 0 . 58 : 8.5 

2 , 46.5 

1,643 


8 , . 580 ' 

103 

9 , 105 ! 

1 12,8821 

! 441 

! 81,342 

0 87 1 

1,433 

503 '! 


0 , 

136 ' 

:J,. 546 ! 

2 . 135 ’ 

1 148 

8,859 

625 ' 48 ' 

4,361 

3,689 


3,068 


1 . 54 ' 

1 0,628 1 

18,092 

I 8,465 

1 50,136 

0 

4 l 

2,385 

485 ' 


IS; 

20 , 

7,551 i 

2,002 

t 59 

! 8,128 

0 


55 

0 

0 . 

4 , 

. 5 . 5 1 

0 

7 

1 0 

0 

1 o' 

22 

i 147 

i 

0 

0 : 

202 ; 

404 

0 

' 617 




1 

( 2 ) 

0 ,( 2 ) 

111 ( 3 ) 

;i, 75 i 

( 2 ) 3,156 

29 

10,725 

0 

01 

* 198 

0 


' O' 

0 

290 

0 , 

0 

m 

Oi Oi 

5,4051 4 , 865 , 


7 


1,.569 

29 , 54.5 

21 , 024 ! 

1,609 

77,675 

51 

1 73 | 

21 ,iH 3 19 , 334 ! 


268 


4081 

10 ( 1,412 i 

73,549 

1,189 

207 , A $0 

0 

1 0 

l, 878 i l, 27 fl! 


0 


0 

8 , 047 1 

7 ,. 558 ! 

0 

33,721 

0 

1 7 1 

1,107 

8.7411 


29 


:i 7 , 

4 . 229 ! 

28 , 300 , 

29 

83,624 

01 0 

77 

161 1 


0 


oi 

;i 60 ! 

m 

0 | 

1,716 

» , 

] 

H 97 

577 | 


— 


i 

1,973 

2,318 

— 

! 5,210 

4 

I 26 ' 

2,488 

1 2,296 


44 


6 c! 

8.756 

10,9571 

1 , 139 1 

t 27,612 

59 

522 

77 



327 


}, 3:101 

198 

, Hi 

3,079 

81 



33 

1 16 


— 


— j 

676 

1 j:i 6 


; 2,194 

0 

! u; 

H 86 

1 5331 


0 


:J 7 

1,995 

2 , 4911 ! 

51 1 

1 4,799 

0 

0 

2,1861 1 , 874 ' 


u 



8,616 

7 , 532 , 

4 

! 18,493 

0 

0 

2, 5281 !,« 30 ' 


4 ( 

4 : 

8.477 

1,832 

7 

11,798 


' 

1,297 

! l, 492 ii 


1 

— 

5,585 

4,483 

«- 

25,518 


! , , , : 



p) 

459 ( 2 ) 

mp) 

0 

(a) 15 

228 

73 


1 ... : 




0 ( 2 ) 

4 ( 2 ) 

59 

U) 191 


1,698 





:<x> 

0 ( 1 ) 

0 ( 1 ) 

452 

(t) 393 

0 | 

1 2,668 

. . . 



i . 

( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

26 

u) . 5 . 5 ' 

Oi 

1 m 

62 , :m 

‘iim\ 

52 , m' 51,5881 

26 i,r>r >6 


233 , 

mriHi 213 , 568 1 

' € 38,318 


Rye, — (Thousand bushels of 56 lbs). 


646 

319 

1,016 

118 

2,500' 

1,961 ! 

2,4i:i 

181 

339 

0 

0 

1,342 

854 

0 

402 

433 

0 

0 

1,024, 

1,020, 

Oi 

240 

921 

39 

0 

1,567; 

6,460 

■ 91! 

547 

291 

0 

0 

2,20,5! 

839 

O' 



— 

«- 1 

it) 7,874!(i) 

3,807 

— 

*744 

*’’ 24 

0 

0 

1,441 i 

484 

oi 

16 

0 

— 

— . j 

43i 

8:5 

— 1 

287 

6:1 

« . 

j 

642 

:i66 

— 

83 

:j,6 

0 

0 

378 

362 

0; 





(I) 8,(1) 

24,(1) 0( 

1 1 

0 

4 

449 

224' 

0! 

12 

9291 

91 

0 

331 


360; 

20 

3,799} 

0 

0 

382 

1,61 

0 

0 

3,870|. 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0| 

0 

' 12i 

0 

0 

134 

795 

0 

0 

488 

- 0 

0 

413 

165' 

0, 

0 

1,114 

0 

0 

28 

126; 

. Oi 

0 

79 

0 

0 

12 ; 

' 16 

oi 

0 

83 

0 

n 

0 

0 


31 

. 4 

0 

' ,0 

,854 

55® 

o' 

0 

2,457 

20 

16 

602 

77§ 

264't 

51 

3,398 

0 

0 

303 

lla 

Oi 

0 

689 

, 0 

0 

16 

3w 

Oi 

0 

73 

0 

- '■ US 

1,626 

59 

4 

, 539 

' 4, $38 

m 


6,766 




j 


429, i 

0 .' 


142 


2 , Ids 
2,624 
2,819 
10,500 
2,28S 
28,204 
2,090 

m 

1,772 

C67 

e$ 

16 

s 

0 

' 4 
0 
0 


1,411 

Si 

0 

850 

56,052 


1,282 

0 

0 

4 

0 
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1 

1 Novesibbr 

Four months (August i-November 30) 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1932 • 1930 

1931 ! 1930 

1931 i 1930 193^ ^930 

1930-31 

1930-31 

1 Wheat Floiir. — (Thousand barrels of 196 lbs). 


COUNTRI^ 


Exporting Countries : 

Germany 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Spam 

Stance 

Hungary 

Italy 

IfUtvia 

Poland 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia , . » . . 


United States . . . 

Argentina 

CbBe 

India 

Turkey 

Japan 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Australia 

Importing Comtr%es: 

Austria 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Irisli Free State . . 
Finland ...... 

Gr. Britain and H. Ir. 

Greece 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura . . 
Indochina ..... 
Syria and Lebanon . 

Bgypt 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand . . , 
Totals . . . 

Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria 

Spam. . 


T ^if^lOTBTlifl , , , 

Poland. ... I 
Rumania. . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
U. S. S. R.. , 

, 

United Stetes 


Chile 

India 

^yria and I^ebanon 

Tiatkey 

Algeria ..... 

sgypt 

Tunis ....... 

Australia . . . . . 
importing Countries: 

Geraiany 

Austria 


Denmark 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . . 

France 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. 

Greece 

Italy 

X«atvia 

Norway ...... 

Netherlands .... 

Switzerland . . , 

Yugoslavia ..... 

Totils . . . 

(i) (a) See notes page 62. 
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7 

3 

33 j 

2 ' 

219; 

232, 

109 

0 

fiO 

63 

S 

477' 

858 

45, 

0 

43, 

63' 


513! 


6 

81 

13| 

3! 
283, 
298 1 
57 1 

4; 

42: 

38 ! 

781 ! 
1,1.56 
83 
4, 
29 ‘ 
4: 
157[ 

12; 

423 1 

ol 

S; 

oi 

237 

0 

3 

0 

0 


3,(149; 


0 , 

7! 

0 ! 

W 

0 

0: 

01 

0! 

1: 

0| 

o' 

0 

0 

6 

2 
0 

87 

80 

1 

' J39 
558 
6 
103 


4 

121 

0 , 

0! 

33 , 

0 , 

10 , 

?! 

0 

0 

ll 

- ? 
0 , 
0 , 
2' 
10: 

0! 

? 

133 




10 ! 

13! 

335; 

4| 

1,241! 

515| 

3501 

0 

344 

330 

13 

2,114 

2,992; 

251! 

3; 

1 ( 53 ' 

oi 

4081 

10 ,( 1 ) 

25i 

2,774| 


55 

30 
29' 

s' 

1,039, 

1.074 

189 

20 

129' 

336, 

20: 

2,956 

5,1261 

3491 

33| 

165 

0| 

639 

31 
42! 

1,725 


(1) 


175; 

533, 

7| 

76, 

199, 




406, 

21 


21 


4 
01 
91 ol 


(=) 


ll 

Cl 

Ol 

8l(!) 

0 ! 


0 ij s; 

2 2 3991 

71 1 

(2) 353{s) 

72 

42(2) 
363(2) 

I,l3d| M48;r' 12,8591'' 14,698!” 5,848| 

Barley. — (Thousand bushels of 48 lbs). 


378 

276 

6 

526 

449 

2,155 

18 

2941 

1721 


(I) 


(=) 


p) 

22 ( 5 ) 

1 

(2) 

(2) 

Op) 

0 

(2) 

(1) 

0(1) 

2 

(I) 


0,(2) 

« (=> 


65 

no 

112 

38 

3,750 

2,045 

602 

37 

334 

225 

45 

6 ,( 
11,818 
3,043 
53 
526 
35^ 
1,772 
136 
128 
6,308 

7 

12 

1 

20 | 

o| 

2,353 

1 

58| 

1 

01 


iw,3(wr| 


87 

253 

0 

0; 


689 

1,497 

0 

^>1 

3,330 

0 

H7 

0 



9 

347 

0 


317 

9 

207 

0 

2 


87 

on 

0 


1,208 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

14 

0 


32 

1,323 

684 

0 



3,739 

3.229 

0 


< 6,829 

4,588 

9,581 

0 

ol 


22,713 

40,065 

0 

i 

09,672 

446 

1,167 

0 

0, 


1,272 

4,253 

0 


6.256 



— 1 

(I) 

14,698 

(1) 10,936 


- 

48,719 

■ ’i,130 

’ ’l,130 

0 

0, 

5,397 

1,800 

0 

0 

19,250 

105 

877 


1 


2,549 

4,414 

— 

— 

10,463 

239 

390 

— 

j 


717 

' 2,150 

— 

— 

11,878 

5 

124 0 

0, 


87 

409 

0 


1,116 

5 

0 

0 

0. 


5 

0 

0 

0 

6,38 



... h) 

446 

(2) 308 

(3) 96 

(2) ( 

1,810 

■‘*772 

0 

0 

0 


2,379 

193 

0 

0 

1,236 



... 1 

(I) 

257(1) 799 

(i) 1,842 

(i) 9 

3,008 




... 

(3) 

0 

(2) 5 

(2) 225 

(2) 46 

5 

14 

j "■ 18 

* ” 400 


24.3 

303 

900 

276 

450 

38 

96 

0 

0 


207 

602 

0 

0 

3,234 

9 

i 18 

2,099 

2,411 


34 

87 

8,557 

8,745 

129 

0 

; 0 482 

395 


0 

0 

1,814 

1,566 

0 

395 

23 

2,425 

2,265; 


1,066 

96 

8,157 

7,179 

2,241 

253 

487 

340 

4,703 


423 

928 

3,739 

11,283 

2,568 

— 

— 

0 

0, 


— 


0 

28 





... m 

9 

(2) 0 

(2) 23 

(2) 14 

41 

5 

0 

’ *2,861 

1,543 


18 

38 

6,830 

4,340 

46 

5 

9 

3,922 

5,691 


9 

23 

1 36,315 

15,809 

142 

— 1 

— 

9 

28l 




9 

73 

— - 

oi 

0 

170 

207| 


0 

0 

456 

533 

0 

0 

0 

6 

69 


0 

0 

0 

170 

0 

0 

0 

312 

130 


0 

0 

643 

510 

,0 

64 

69 

2,169 

3,780 


384 

216 

8,616 

31,947 

1,281 

0 

0 

969 

616 


0 

0 

2,160 

1,052 

0 

0 

0 

6 

CCp 


23 

18 

60 

170 

60 

8,532 

15,170 

10,158 

21,^ 


57,240 

K%m 

00,058 


IH^IS 


121 

318 

0 

0 

290 

0 

315 

1 

12 

0 

1 

25 

1 

0 

1 

6 

108 

29 

6 

0 

1,581 

802 

45 

1,881 

1,097 

6,539 

84 
732 

3,962 

331 

36 

3,241 

227 

528 

218 

85 
1,817 

335 

119 


Q 

5 

14 

0 

969 

017 

833 

0* 

37,305 

4,327 

21,956 

31,266 

28 

945 

16,002 

38,940 

165 

1,621 

441 

2,240‘ 

80,660 


271 
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COUNTRIES 


November 


Four months (August 

i-November 30 ) 

TWELVE MONTHS 
(August t-July 31 ) 

Exports | 

Imports 


exports 


Imports 


Exports 

Imports 


1931 

1930 1 

1931 

1930 


1931 j 1930 1931 j 1930 

1930-31 

1930-31 

Exporting Countries: 



Oats. — 

(Thousand bushels of 32 lbs). 




Germaay ..... 

0 

34 

21 

103 


7 

592 

.510 

165 

m 

8,142 

Irish Free State . . 





( 2 ) 

90(2) 

284 ( 2 ) 

386 ( 2 ) 

138 

792 

1,412 

Hungary 

0 

7 

0 

0 


7 

28 

0 

0 

41 

441 

Lithuania 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

117 

0 

0 

262 

0 

Poland 

14 

21 

0 



34 

234 

0 

0 

427 

0 

Rumania 

34 

710 

0 

0 


765 

2,894 

0 

9, 

5,618 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

‘179 

393 

' 0 

0 


489 

1,419 

165 

14 

2,218! 

446 

U. S, S. R 



— 





— 

— j 

33,617 

— 

Vugoslavia 

oi 

0 

0 

7 


0 

0 

0 

214 

7 

269 

Caa^da ...... 

1,447) 

406 

661 

48 


4,141 

1,178 

1,005 

703 

8,309 

780 

United States . . . 

641 i 

48 

7 

21 


1,853 

193 

7 

02 

406 

620 

Argentina 

2,687 

3,114 

; — 

— 


10,493 

11,416 

— 

— . 1 

i 

46,691 

— 

ChTle 

76 

248 

0 

0 


214 

2,508 

0 

0 , 

6,807 

0 

Algeria 



. . • 


(I) 

28(1) 

172 (I) 

592 (i) 

310 

4,037 

708 

Tunis 

34 

186 

0 

G 


365 

971 

0 

0 

1,702 

28 

Importing Countries: 












Austria 

0 

0 

503 

537 


0 

7 

1,438 

1,715 

7 

6,958 

Belgium 

0 

0 

138 

vm 


0 

0 

1,343 

4,637] 

14 

10,920 

Denmark 

84 

0 

76 

30J 


90 

7 

689 

820 

62 

8,968 

Estonia 

0 

0 

14 

21 


0 

0 

21 

88 ; 

0 

496 

Pinland 

14 

0 

0 

( 


21 

0 

124 

69, 

21 

818 

France 

0 

0 

282 

613 


7 

21 

1,399 

2,315, 

62 

6,917 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

14 

14 

1,330 

4,079 


76 

69 

9,873 

11,223, 

1,240 

83,427 

Italy 

0 

0 

861 

1,283 


0 

0 

2,997 

3,707] 

0 

11,691 

X<atvia 

0 

0 

7 

( 


0 

0 

21 

41! 

14 

,179 

Norway 

0 

0 

34 

0 


0 

0 

269 

0 , 

14 

14 

Netherlands .... 

21 

0 

489 

1,309 


56 

48 

2,156 

8,217) 

1,171 

11,278 

Sweden 

7 

0 

490 

289 


7 

34 

1,757 

1,040 

124 

4,168 

Switzerland .... 

U 

0 

1,683 

1,464 


0 

0 

4,788 

4,368 

7 

14,261 

Australia ..... 

7 

14 

0 

0 


55 

76 

0 

o; 

227 

7 

Totals . . . 


5465 

6,552 



I8,7»7 

22,218 

30,125 


113,380 





Maize. — 

- (Thousaud bushels of 56 lbs). 









11 

Twelve months 


Twelve months 







(November i-October 31 ) 


(Nov. r-October 31 } 

1 





1930-31 1 1929-30 1 1930-31 1 1929-30 



Bulgaria 

83 

736 

0 

C 


6,208 

7,173 

0 

0 



Hungary , , , . . 

43 

91 

55 

9- 

: 

429 

5,984 

4,173 

236 

— 

— 

Rum^a ..... 

7,858 

3,96b 

0 

( 


31,707 

50,768 

0 

4 

— 


Yugoslavia ..... 

262 

1,201) 

24 

• 


11,464 

21,440 

43 

59 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

‘ 441 

106 

43 

29! 

1 

2,386 

7,685 

929 

1,204 



Argentina 

37,285 

18,724 

— 

— 


354,675 

172,021 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Brazil 






31 

587 

. — 


, — , 



Java and Madura . . 








4,299 

3,142 

— 


— 

— 

Indo-China , . . . , 

“*650 

’*1,327 

— 

— 


4,614 

4,177 

— 

— 

— 



Syria and lycbanon . 


» , , 



283 

776 

87 

63 



Egypt 



. . . 



8 

85 

631 

69 

— 


Union of South Africa 





(1) 

3,903 (t) 

16,826(1) 

0(1) 

0 

— 

— 

Importing Countries : 












Germany 

0 

0 

1,394 

59 


0 

0 

17,869 

29,476 


— 

Austria 

0 

0 

1,067 

57 

1 

4 

31 

11,196 

7,700 



Belgium 

71 

30 

2,898 

3,008! 

1,705 

394 

30,491 

23,060 



Denmark ..... 

0 

0 

2,402 

91 

3 

0 

0 

24,176 

11,167 



Spain 

0 

0 

496 

19! 

3 ' 

0 

0 

0,547 

6,868 

— 

■ 

Irish Free State . . 




' ‘ 

1 

47 

51 

21,507 

14,370 



Finland ...... 

0 

0 

126 

21 

i 

0 

0 

634 

244 


— 

France 

4 

16 

3,429 

4,79 

i 

71 

. 88 

41,990 

30,999 

— 

— 

Gr.Brit.8ndNJrelaad 

366 

327 

13,466 

8,66 

7 

4,299 

3,838 

96,146 

64,832 

— 

*— 

Greece 



52 




— 

665 

381 



Italy ....... 

0 


1,60i! 

2,6a 

i 

12 

12 

31,166 

27,235 



Nbimy 



1,287 

421 


— 


7,102 

4,779 


— 

Nethertaads .... 

12 

24 

6,76< 

4,69* 

5 

488 

1,118 

67,931 

4J,.38C 

— 


^P<d^d 

0 

0 

24 

8 

i 

0 

8 

886 

701 



Fortugal 



189 

67. 

i 

— 


2,866 

2,676 

, — 

— 

Sweden ...... 



1,04J 

80 

71 


— 

18,055 

4,03S 


«... 

Switzerland * , . , 

0 

0 

878 

56 


4 

0 ' 

6,449 

4,539 

' — 


Czechoslovakia . . * 

0 

0 

2,614 

1,03 


4 

4 

23,420 

9,720 



Canada 

0 

0 

1,972 

1,22! 


16 

8 

8,600 

13,628 



Jhpan 



27t 

m 


— 

- 1 - 

3,016 

2,663 




0 

0 

39 


i 

16 

4 

531 

C 

— 

— 

, Totali . , * 



4^36 


> 


m,m 

410,800 


— 



(») (a) fi«e noica page «»,' 
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COUNTRIES 


November 

Eleven MONTHS (Jaunary i-November 30) 

Twflve months 
J an. 1-Dec. 31) 

Exports 



Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1931 1930 

193X 1 1930 

1931 1930 

j 1931 1930 

1930 

1930 


Escorting Countries: 

8paitt 

Italy 

United States , . . 

]^azil 

India 

Indo-China , . , . . 

PfaTW 

Rgypt 

Importing Comines: 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Ueamaik. , . , . . 

3 ^toma 

Irish Free State . . 

Eratice 

Gr* Brit. aadN.Ir. 
Ofeeee ....... 

Hungary 

Wvia 

Wthuania 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

I*oland 

Portugal 

^Sweden 

Switzerland .... 
Cawchoslovakia . . . 
Tugostavia . , . . . 
Cairnda 

Chile 

'Ceylon. ...... 

Java and Madura. . 

Japan 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Tunis ....... 

Union of S. Africa . 
Australia. ..... 

New Zealand .... 

Totols . . « 


230' 54&I 

686 

! 1,323 

852, 857 

* V),937 

! ' 5,482| 

2,092! 2,528! 

4,512 

1 2,009 

309! 225 

0 

0 

54 

' 0 

0 

0 

1 

' * ’ m \ 

' * 293 

69 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

421; 

382^ 

279! 

15| 

o' 

1 

o' 

O' 

0' 

0. 

0 

0: 

0 

— 1 

0' 

o' 


1 , 264 ^ 

... i ... I 

0 U 


0: 

0 

’ 2o| 

' 10 


14,961 


Rice. — (Thousand bushels of 45 lbs). 


0| 

0, 

1,578 

2,4.54 


0 

1 

0 

5 

10, 

5,982 

9,269 


113 


299 

34; 

78 

5,722 

4,899 


647 


588 

— 1 

— 

(2) 4,066 

(2) 1,754 


— 


— 

44 V 

15 

99,750 

' 124,319 


1,494 


171 

— 

— 

42,514 

,46,193 


— 


— 

1 

— 

49,780 

42,073 


— 


— 

1 


(2) 1,337 

(2) 1,876 

(2) 

1,524 

(2) 

m 

1,166' 

789, 

2,841 

3,292 


18,141 


11,616 

289, 

127, 

0 

0 


1,391 


1,225' 

142, 

18l! 

387 

i 20 


2,763 


2,112 

29' 

44 

0! 0 


309 


279' 

5: 

5' 

— 



73 


78 


... j 

<3) 0 

(2) 0 

(2) 

98 

(2) 

83 

**1,083 

941 

1,960 

1 3,924 


13,683 


11,532 

593: 

382 

563 

; 450 


5,511 


5,193 

103; 

103' 

— 

j — 


1,092 


1,053 

108 1 

S3 

i 

15 


999 


735 

5 

5'i 

0| 

1 15 


1621 


122 

0 

5'l 


— 


441 


64 

34' 

20'! 

— j 

— . 


2551 


216 

652, 

289 

5,2181 

4,258 


11,2871 


7,613 

15' 

5, 


250 


3,7.58! 


2,611' 

103; 

269; 

l,2U0| 

— 


1,249 


2,014 

0 

0 


— 


274 


358 

U2| 

108 

01 

0 


901 


808 

255 

137, 

0| 

0 


2,209 


2,018 

132' 

142 

r> 

.5 


1,004 


941 

132' 

108' 

0 

0 


l,4i)4 


1,190 

20' 

29 


— 


1,1)48 


1,048 

1,646| 

1,421' 

39 

15 


20,806 


21,078 


... 

(2) 510 

(2) 20 L 

(2) 

11,044 

(3) 

11,1.50 

”405 

906'! 

9,259 

1,900 


5,(509 


8,784 


... ii 

(2) 0 

(2) 5 

(2) 

583 

(2) 

529 

29 

54 1 

0 

0! 


367 


402 

5 

... li 
5! 

(i) 5 

0 

(1) 15(1) 

225 

04 

(0 

157| 

44 

.. 1 

... |i 

U) 0 

(r) 0; 

(I) 

1,842 

(I> 

1,012 

0 

51 

314 

147 


59| 


157 


... Ii 

(2) 0 

(2) 0i 

(2) 

147,' 

(2) 

127 

'i633. 

6,2661 

^3,035 

247,34(1 

1(3469! 

99,043 


2,783' 

10,479 299 

6.810, 652 

1,876! — 

120,414 

1 314 

48,883i — 

45,772 

— 

2,680 

558 

3,542 

12,228 

0 

1,347 

20 

2,327 

0 

300 

— 

78 

0 

103 

4,228 

12,556 

4851 5,698 

— 

1,190 

20 

802 

15 

137 

0 

69 

4.522 

225 

7,917 

279 

2.616 

— 

2,092 

— 

358 

0 

906 

0 

2,176 

5 

1,146 

0 

1,298 


1,151 

20 

24,020 

260 

12,194 

2,783 

8,828 

5 

710 

0 

436 

20 

230 

0 

54 

0 

2,067 

167 

167 

5i 

147 

364,059 

m,404 


Exporting Countries: 
Estonia 

0' 47i 

Xdthuania 

1 134 

' 220I 

Argentina ..... 

4,083 

, 3,496 

India 

886 

287 

1 

Tunis 


importing Countries : 

0 

0 

‘Germany 

4 

0 

Bel^um 

98 

4 

Denmark 



■©pain 

Hnland ...... 

6 

0 

France 

41 0! 

Gr, Br. and N. Irel. 

0 

1 0! 

Greece 

0 

' Oj 

Hungary 

12 

1 12 

Italy 

0; 0] 

Latvia 

47I 24 

' Norway ...... 



1 ' 

, ^Netherlands .... 

4 

8 

Poland. ...... 

0 

8 

, Sweden 



,Ua®chosIova 3 da . . . 

0 

0 

1 1?%oslavia ..... 

. Cmttorta ^ 

0 

0 

0 

421 

- States . . . 





£ 

F'': ToWa . . . 

— 

— 

0 

0 


4 km 


(i) (a) See notes page 6s. 


Linseed. — (Thousand bushels of 56 lbs) 


Oi 0 


' 91 

0 

4' 

98 

0 

0 

394' 626 

0 

0. 

791 

— 

— 

69,769 

1 40,943 


— 1 

45,475 

0 

0 

4,071 10,279 

! 

0 

0 

10,460 
' 1ft 

0 

0 

8 

, 16 

0 

0 

1,036 

760 

24 

1 47 

12,429 

8,866 

47 

350 

303 

327 

! 118 

6,197 

2,516; 

122 

28 

16 



693 

567| 

1 

47 

55! 


— 

706 

736 

— r 

20 

0 

0 

0 

no 

130; 

0: 

6851 583, 

28 

24 

9,611 

7,098' 

m \ 

1,252 

‘•’1 

8 

16 

12,661 

7,771| 

16 

12 

0' 4 

161 

no 

4; 

0 

0; 

751 252 

4 

189 1 

2061 

181 

29l! 

0 

0 

2,236 

r,83fl 

0! 

16 

59 

1571 260 

154 

: 228 

421, 

39 

0 

— 


457 

5471 


992 

862' 

87 

252 

15,633 

9,574' 

260 

0 


12 

55 

, 488 

256' 

1 65 

71 

71 

— ' 


T,799 

1,862 


79 

67 

8 

31 

953 

762; 

81 

16 

0 

0 

4 

224 

217 

' 4, 

185 


862 

894 

346 

807 

1,3^ 

1,232 

386 



14,283 

12,444 

209 

31 

s 

— 

— 

299 


39 

31 

0 


516 


' 0 



mm 


mm 

1^0 



4 

0 

0 

f) 


W5 

m 

m 

112 

%m 

$,m 

tm 


mm 

zm 

%m 

IWf 
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S 


COUNTRIES 


Exportini Couniries 

Austria 

Demnark .... 

Qstonia 

Irish Free State . 

Ftoland 

France 

Hungary 

I^tvia 

Uthuania .... 
Netherlands . . . 

Foland. 

Sweden 

U.S.S,R. . . . 
Argentina .... 

India 

Syria and I^ebanon 
Australia. .... 
New Zealand . . . 
Importing Countries 

Germany 

Belgium 

Spain . 

Gr, Brit and N. Ire 

Greece 

Italy 

Norway ..... 
Switzerland . , . 
Chechoslovakia , . 
Canada ..... 
United States . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madnra . 

Japan 

Algeria 

Sgypt 

Tunis ...... 

ToMs . . 


November 

Ebeven month® (January i-Kovember 30) 

TWELVE MONTHS 
(January x-Dec. 31) 

Exports 

I Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1931 r93o 

1931 1 1930 

1931 1930 

1931 1930 

1930 

1930 


271 

558 

2 

Bu 

2 

tter. — 

2,652 

(Thousand lbs). 
8,940! 1,5611 

518' 

4,112 

645 

27,827 

27,663 

37 

40 

348,281 

343,876 

1,473 

1,338 

372,558 

81,010 

1,389 

2,103 

1,792 

0 

0 

30,565 

29,3901 0 

( 2 ) 55 032 ( 2 ) 3,258 

0 ; 

0 

. . , 



( 2 ) 39386 

(a) 2’954 

58,816 

3,391 

‘*2,021 

2,430 

0 

41 

35,552 

34,926! 

0 

7, 

.37,726 

7 

1,142 

1,420 

633 

465'j 

10,121 

11,1731 

40,768 

10,737, 

‘ 12,053 

12,924 

710 

220 

0 

0 

1 3,387 

3,1721 

117 

40 

3,480 

40 

3,027 

2,110 

0 

0, 

39,474 

38,420! 

24 

46, 

40,630 

49 

802 

869 

0 


18,585 

15 , 494 ; 

0 

0 : 

16,219 

0 

3,644 

0,779 

1,462 

787 

68,584 

87,550i 

6,945 

3,605 

92,394 

4,392 

1,479 

1,502' 

4.332 

0 

0 

26,930 

25,708! 

i 31 

26 

26,714 

29 

2,531 

2 

0 

40,647 

34,935 

1 33 

IS! 

58,867 

18 

, , , 

. . . 

— 

— i 

( 3 ) 18,052 

(3) 7,677 

1 

j| 

23,107 


5,205 

6,455 

— 

— 1 

1 39,745 

43,859 

1 

— r 

51,156 


42 

55 

33 

42 

320 

4921 316 

200, 

551 

282 


. . . 

. . . 

... ( 2 ) 1,609 

( 2 ) 1,753 

108,067 

( 2 ) 269 

(2) 165, 

2,161 

172 

*23,961 

21,431 

0 

0 

184,397 

0 

2 

126,411 

2 

26,581 

22,703 

1 



189,878 

188,432 

— 

— 

208,170 


4 

33 

10,174 

26,133 

265 

! 556 

200,568 

272,230 

578 

293,560 

104 

196! 

3,929 

2,125 

2,668 

2,425 

37,011 

19,302‘ 

2,648 

22,412 

9 

22 ! 

40 

42 

80 

157 

82 

324| 

161 

328 

3,003 

4,9871 

66,831 

51,668 

31,577 

16,321 

810,180 

090,794 

21,028 

764,782 


238 

106 

— 

— 

1,830 

1,259 

— 

1,420 

33 

40 

379 

337, 

1,272 

1,748 

5,421 

2,597| 

1,843 

3,116 

1,530 

66 

0 

85 

146, 

1,515 

231 

387 

l,477i 

236 

2 

2 

1,973 

1,205 

15 

87 

20 748 

16.533! 

42 

18,786 

143 

134 

273 

33 

622 

677 

3,953 

712 

694 

714 

676 

no 

2 

126 

10,395 

1,089 

2,820 

38,202' 

1,179 

88,605 

98 

154 ! 

184 

lOlj 

1,870 

2,780 

1,678 

2, 3741 

2,967 

2,471 

1 728 



93 

46 



678 

048 

— 




... 

— 

— 

( 2 ) 7,132 

( 2 ) 6,698 

— 

I 7,567 


1 

*'* 29 

26 

— 

— 

1 207 656' 


611 

• . • 

j j 



(I) 46 

(r) 60 

(I) 3,117i(2) 2,359 

82 

1 3,232 

mi 

. . ♦ 


. . , 


(z) 36(2) 42 

( 2 ) 1,817,(2) 2,006 

42 

1) 0 

771 82 

7 

13 

798 

745 

18 

1 829 

195 , 542 ; 100,092! 

! 9.5,376 

i 83,583, 

1448»t44 

11,989,032 

1,159,971 

l»978,532 


1 1,186,332 


Exporting Countries 
Denmark .... 
Finland . . , . , 

Italy 

Uthuania .... 
Nwway ..... 
Netherlands . . . 
Poland ..... 
Switzerland . , . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 
Ca^da ..... 

Australia 

New Zlealand . . , 
Importing Countries : 
Germany. , , . , 
Austria 


Irish Free State. 
France , . . , 

Gr. Brit, and K. lid 
Greece , . , , . 


Portugal , 


‘Jsm^ and Hii^duia . 
X^ebanon 






412 

7,939 

258 

406 

16,987 

3181 


11,021 


441 


1481 


' 0 
mm 


Cheese* — (thousand lbs). 


1.003 

51 

7d; 

8,708 

11,947 

562 

708 

12,626 

633 

0 

^'1 

5,423 

4,422 

22 

29 

4, S3 

8,569 

689 

772 

81, SSI 

73,815 

9,588 

11,828 

80,076 

203 

0 

111 

2,341 

1,795 

0 

i 

1,960 

187 

44 

731 

2,599 

1,246 

514 

655 

1,880 

15,695 

126 

126' 

178,101 

192,740 

1,217 

1,376 

200,789 

373 

55 

90 

2,778 

9,009 

717 

992 

3,207 

4,811 

090 

357 

51,998 

61,500 

7,322 

3,8681 

00,146 

1,047 

273 

231 

9,670 

7,238 

3,532 

2,8571 

8,274 

721 

20 

22 ’ 

3,953 

4,259 

227 

280 

4,588 

1,468 

154 

2471 

80,894 

62,929 

1,288 

1,660 

00,665 

884 

0 

2 

5,818 

5,826 

20 

148 

7,278 

20,981 

0 

ol 

1 

160, i22 

173,231 

4 

4! 

201,266 

611 

10,144 

10,432 

6,797 

4,905 

112,063 

188 , 683 ! 

5,410 

829 

333 

392' 

5,836 

4,072 

6,480 

5,320 

4,482 

64 

4,169 

4,09g 

754 

822 

46,188 

47,877 

m 

13 

293 

m 

229 

190 

8,426 

! 6,157 

207 



... 

1(5) 128 

(z) 130 

(z) 2,262 

(z) 1,940 

194 

'*3,402 

*7,445 

6,083 

80,314 

35,803 

77,1141 

68,972 

38,921 

754 

28,625 

27,520 

6,658 

8,276 

294,448! 

809, SO 

8,927 

31 

466 

' 169^ 

165 

271 

8,435 

. 2,213 

202 

11 

4! 

3ll 

104 

84 

194 

366 

98 


68' 

68! 



701 

789 



181 

198 

«« 

— 

1,610 

1,266 


119 

6,058 

5 , 042 ! 

1,663 

1,947 

56,798 

63,074 

2,127 

0 

71 

164 

4 

4 

780 

1027 

7 




(z) ^ 77 ! 

(2) X23 

(z) 1,362 

(z)' 682 

(z) 1,378 

(4 684 

!■ 




( 1 ) 130 it) 159 

(I) J,871 

ki 7^573 

212 


..." 

' 

(z) 53, (z) 67<a) 6,069 

:ci^) 

60 

' /** 4 

' *183 

: ’ ' i57i^ 

24 

26 

i.m 

, /im 

29 


mm 

. 56^ 

u%m 

mm 


mm 

128,056 


35 

12,562 

u 

750 

1,510 

1,074 

4,251 

2,968 

800 

1,779 

160 

7 

187,469 

6,687 

51,108 

6386 

2,860 

60,119 

848,598 

2,80S 

886 

m- 


i,ias 

1,671 

780 

10,897 

7,688 

1 , 746 . 

mm 


■' if' • 



— 6o — 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Counirm: 
United States . . . 

Argentina 

Brazil 

India 

Sgypt 

Importing Countries : 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark, . . . . . 

Spain 

i^tonia 

Finland 

France 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Datvia 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . , , 

Canada 

Japan 

Algeria 

Totals . . 


Exporting Countries: 

Spain 

Irish Free State, . , 
Hungary 

Argentina . • • j ?! j 

Chile . '! 

India 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Algeria 

®gypt 

Union of S. Africa J 
Australia . . , . j 

New Zealand . . I ?! 

» < 
^Importing Countries: 

Germany . , ..if! 
Austria 


November 


Four months (August i-Kovcmber 30) 


Exports 


Imports 


• * • I i) 
Denmark. ..... 

Finland 

France 

Gr. Brit, and N, Irel. 
Greece 

Italy , . . 

Norway . . . 
Netherlands. 

Poland , . , 


U) 

' «) 
(i) 


i Switzerland . . 
. Czechoslovakia * 
^^^jlfugpslavia . , . 

.... 
States , 





337 

*300 


15,417j 

1811 

3,686 


115,7981 

7,910i 

1,8231 

2,271 


9791 

■^1 

1,160 

2,538! 

7- 

2 

6,0091 

13,170 

97; 

168: 

71| 

271 

77. 


44. 

313! 

33 

1,790 

84 

'2 


1930 


1931 


1930 


1931 


1930 


Imports 

1931 I 1930 


Twelve months 
(Aug. i-July 31) 


Exports | Imports 
1930-31 1 1930-31 


1,193| 
7; 

... ! 

24 
0 
6' 

0 
0 
0 
14 
5 
0 


190 


I — 


1,283' 


216 

16,012! 

2821 

1601 

3,l44j 


117,6831 

4,209| 

1,160 

628 

1,021 

1,142 

26 

1,259 

1,779 

0 

11 

4,2551 

14,716 

7 

168 

225 

84 

146 

40 

130 


119! 

2l 

75| 

161! 


16$,^] 


Cotton. — (Thousand bales of 478 lbs). 


104; 
’ 132! 


278i 


IT 

oi 

Oi 

7,059! 

2,806 

950 

7,214 

470 

520 

260 

19,066 

51,297 

137 

6,4291 

1,7021 

229 

247 

496 

1,054 

893 

331 

2,‘377| 

165 

322 

6,978 

35 

111,563' 


6 

4 

3,201 

3,577 

22 

15 

7.613 

— 

— 

49 

44 

— 

— 

107 

— 

— 

( 2 ) 23 

(a) 18 

— 

— 

108 

10 

12 

526 

827 

51 

51 

3,113 



( 2 ) 380 

( 2 ) 236 

( 2 ) 0 

(2) 0 

1,395 

164 

216 

131 

132 

437 

685 

357 

12 


0 

0 

35 

34 

0 

26 

22 

29 

10 

105 

108 

42 

3 

4i 

— 

— 

8 

30 


42 

36 

1 

1 

105 

135 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

12 

13 

0 

60 

225 

47 

43 

181 

583 

116 

356 

285 

24 

44 

698 

731 

101 

5 

5 

0 

0 

15 

14 

0 

1 7 

8 

— 

— 

19 

21 


63 

ml 

0 

0] 

205 

222 

0 

21 

2 ' 

0 

0, 

6 

7 

0 

ii 

i| 

— 

: — 

2 

4 

— , ' 

20 ; 

17 

1 

01 

66 

00 

ll 

20! 

27 

! 2 

1| 

83 

126 

5 

9! 

9, 

— 

— j 

24' 

22 


17| 

10, 

— 

— . 

42 

34| 


1 12 ! 

17, 

1 


31: 

42 

1 

42 ! 

.52 

11 

12 

141 

177 

32 

3] 


i « 

0 

13 

13 

0 

. 33 ! 

34 


— 

70 

80 


1 

... j 

( 2 ) 48 

(2) 34 

( 2 ) 53,5 ( 2 ) 303 

112 


... r 

(I) 0 

( 1 ) 0 

(1) U (I) 0 

5 

*917, 

1 

1,694 1 

11 

4,424 

4,919 

2,911 

3, .586 

13,tl2 


Wool. — (Thousand lbs). 


113 


392 

0 

1,766 

98 

358 

32 

471 

18 

36 

1,708 

2,293 

47 

61 

799 

13 

10 

218 

302 

70 

98 

127 

495 

39 

214 

2,878 

I 

12,652 


Three months (September 

2,103 
1,276 
1,025 
29,452 
787 
994 
7,939 
1 

2,460! 

461 
6,334l 
4281 
251,648 
ll,r“' 
7,425| 

7,07,5 


183,1 0461 

. ( 2 ) 2,392(2) 

2051 1,098! 

33 , 014 } 

434| 
9,365 

81iI<2) 

622<i) 

309 ( 2 ) 



( 2 ) 


1(2) 
)(i) 
1 (a) 
Mi) 
Ml) 


i«Novcml)CT 30J 
028| 9151 


105(2) 

439 


1,047 


132, 

335 


,u*/| 384 

306;(a) 1,334| 


93! 

0 ( 2 ) 

0(x) 

0 ,( 1 ) 

40! 

0 

0 

0 


( 2 ) 


, ; b) «* Wool, scoured, 

-page 53. > 


22,604 
7,106 
1,933 
15,761 
1,021 
1, 

608 

42,678 

108,834! 

540 
1.5,578 
4,114 
582 
1,215 
1,870 
3,691 
3,580 
2,917 
8,058 
741 
1,131 
32,117 
15,704 (z) 
186 
m,m 


126 
0 
0 
49 
198 

1 ' 

48,480 

7,209 

2,458 

18,510, 


620 

76,562] 

05,044 

719' 

12,207 

2,962 

388 

6,228 

2,961 

3,223^ 

7,368 

1,680 


10,867 

324 

mm 


Twelve months 

(Sept. j-August 31) 


3,946 

7,965 

6,931 

287,424 

4.206 

28,455 

41,806 

9,315 

16,835! 

3,752 

269.760 

4,830 

749,742 

43,923 

172,382 

44,676 

11,306 
13,153 
254 
10,311 
21 /““ 

nil 

61,606 


2,161 

4,967 

726 


2,610 

"^866 
1,< 

24 

2,271 

2,222 

13 


uumi 


10,474 

752 

1,612 


4,857 

3,944 

i,373 

2 

33 

500 

2,337 

53 

0 

0 


30,552 

14,149 

138,435 

3,918 

3,591 

2,328 

480,966 


3,026 

96,686 

9,699 

1,506 

8,770 

7,134 


15,461 


36,952 

7,963 

12,017 

158,041 

142,^ 



s 


6i — 



ExpcrrtingCounirm'. 


Java and Madura 
Importing CountrtiSi 


France. . . 
Netlierlands 
Portugal . . 
Switzerland 


ITftited Stales 
Ceylon . . . 

Syria and Ivebanon 
Australia. . 


Totals 


tmportingCountriei'. 


Germany. . . , 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Bulgaria .... 
Denmark. . . . 

Spain 

l^tonia .... 
fclsh Free Stale, 
inland .... 
France. .... 
Gr. Britain and K, 
Ireland, . 
Greece. . . 
Hungary . , 

Italy . , , 

Utvia . . . 
Xfithuania . 
Hprway . . 
J^etberlaads 
Iceland. . 

Portugal , 



Coffee. (Thou^nd lbs). 
Exposxs. 


384 


26il| 

l,(i03! 

O' 

004 i 

95! 


(j) 087*051 (3)688,127 
SO2: 2,7541 4,601 

... 1(3) 19,169.(3) 20,615 


112 , 

lOJ' 

Oi 

1,4131 


1,054 

4,8?2 

7 

4 , 954 ! 

381 


245 

048 

55 

8,031 

276| 


23,490 

38,106 


5J 

1 2 

282 

, 115 

7 

1 7 

22 

, 29 

1,13b 

, 2,006! 6,482 

10,070 

0 

1 26' 7 

220 



1(2) 2 

'( 3 ) 13 

- 

i- 29 ! 26| 

— 

— 

Imports. 

23,887 

I 25,754 

129.048 

144,943 

8,620 

1,642 

1,715 

6.512 

9.793 

(U62 

63,573 

42,593 

134 

164 

481 

039 

5,668 

4,200 

5,031 

4,907 

26,101 

24.097 

18,512 

39,395 

15 

' 37 

iOl 

150 

. . . 

. . . 

( 2 ) 184 

( 2 ) 130 

3,962 

4,348 

16,903 

184,805 

21,839 

37,329 

33,484 

105,085 

2,961 

2,H75 

15,474 

15,437 

1,664 

992 

6,129 

5,318 

8,073 

476 

578 

2,740 

7,941 

8,803 

46 

38,319 

40,265 

26 

108 

166 

31 

46 

172 

212 

3,741 

3,523 

8,642 

16,667 

15,282 

9,188 

45,799 

42,781 

1,607 

1,426 

7,264 

7,897 

946 

1,149 

4,198 

4,374 

18,909 

riser 

55i682 

42,071 

2,696 

2,110 

12,816 

11,319 

1,726 

2,313 

15,477 

11,116 

1,548 

1,687 

7,848 

b,40a 

2,573 

2,575 

11,067 

12,068 

123,495 

127,604 

610.008 

610,980 

633 

617 

4,548 

4,098 

75 

132 

2,264 

1,437 

412 

370 

2.072 

1.680 

, , ^ 

. . . 

( 3 ) 766(3) 884 

774 

847 

4,361 

4,709 

, , , 

* < * 

it) 7 , 10 s 

(i) 7,075 

. ♦ . 

n * ♦ 

( 3 ) s,m 

1,885 

(a) 3,774 

218 

324 

1,404 

* . . 

... 

(X) 9,321(r) 7,372 

240 

189 

1,442 

l,m 


... 

(s) 17Q 

(2) 161 

2 

227 

60 

2,088 

m402 

250,434 


1^314)24$ 


»,4W1| 


31)0,362 

23,268 

123,457 

1,660 

63,224 

68,795 

309 

525 

40,442 

405.861 

37,858 


7.568 
98,480 
351 
478 
87,690 
100,483 
17,589 
ll,4ia 
(4) 9.125 


20,862' 


1,728,578 

10,616 

3,14i| 

4,478 

2,732 

12,858 

30,827 

14,54i 

3,03i 

81,890 


4,090 


Tea. (Thousand lbs). 


Exporting Countries 

Ceylon 

India 

Java and Madura 
Japan 


Importing Countries: 

Belgium . , . . 
Irish Free State. 

France 

Gr. Brit and N. Ir. 
Netherlands . 
United States 
Syria and l^ebandn 
Algeria. . . . 
Union of S. Africa, 
Australia . . . 

New Zealand . 


17,311 

42,499 

1,^13 


4i 

8,730 1 
40 


Totals . 


JmporHngCountrm i 

Germany. . . , . ! 
Austria .....! 

Belgium ! 

Denmark. ...» 

Spain 

l^tonia 

Irish Free State. . 

Finland 

France. ..... 
Gr. Britain and N. 
Ireland «... 

Greece 

Hungary. .... 

Italy 

lAtvia 

Ifithuania .... 
Norway ..... 
Netherlands . , . 
Poland 

Portugal .... . 
Rumania ..... 


31 


r0,339 


Switzerland . . , 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 
« » . . . 
United Stata . . 

Chile 

Syria and Z,ebauon 
Turkey ..... 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis ...... 

Union of 8. ABdoa. 

Australia 

New Zealand . . . 

ExporUngCouniriesi 

India. ...... 

Jawa and Madura • 

Totals . . , 


924 

134 

53 

304 

37 

a 

“‘coi 

344 

57,069 

77 

82 

37 

38 
18 
40 

2,315 

384 

51 

’‘90 

157 

176 

77 

3,217 

7,813 

313 

**130 


4,228 


9351 


18,686 

E33PORTS. 

86,097 

92,134 

247,397 

46,549 

212,143 

228,351 

347,401 

( 2 ) 49,467 

( 3 ) 42,898 

158,936 

2i249 

12,813 

13,380 

24,315 

7 

n 

15 

31 


( 2 ) 82 

( 2 ) 63 

185 

4 

44 

18 

35 

7,293 

40,393 

38,488 

87,0.52 

9 

55 

40 

115 

26 

154 

284 

486 


( 2 ) 21 

( 2 ) 9 

18 


( 1 ) 41 

(i) 2 

22 

# • * 

(I) 18(i) 24 

66 

79 

313 

481 

851 


( 2 ) im 42 ; 

116 

74,96^1 

401,614 


867,015 


Imports. 


8221 

159 

55 

71 

22 

221 


5,604 

551 

258 


4,277 
498 
254 
531 

3 10 134 

57 68 

(i) 8,613(3) 8,329 
29) 1481 112 

3111 1,321 1,307 


48,711 ; 259,8 


77| 

84 

37i 

13| 

15, 

31 

2,418 

381 

49 

‘"73 

141 

368 

84! 

0,175| 

7,664 

344 

’ 218 


273 


758 


79, m 7Mai 


315 

331 

120 ! 

641 

71 

165 

12,590 

1,764 

276 


758i 


1,01 


( 3 ) 


11,226 
41,207 
2,612 
188(3) 
786 
[I) 58r(i) 

(s) 5)638(3) 

, 5,029 

(t) 3,384Xr) 
18,785| 

( 3 ) 4,217 (3) 


, 4,127 

1(3) 4,332 

396,016 


264,456 

3591 

355 

115 

75 

77| 

161 

12,439 

1,881 

247 

*”364 

721 

736 

390 

20,946 

41,841 

2,365 

126 

877 

806 

3,547 

1,265 

3,610 

21,674 

4,244 


( 2 ) 


2,844 


12,741 

1,409 

639 

1,296 

282 

146 

24,346 

260 

3,536 

541,616 
644 
650 
326 
16$ 
179 
388 
32,612 
4,614 
597 




407,709 


1,731 

1.473 

628 

43,147 

$7,351 

5,362 

351 

%m 

3,150 

18,616 

mm 

46,441 

14,405 


6,282 

11,8^ 

$$2415 


1 
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COUNTRIES 

November 

Two MONTHS 
(Oct. I -Nov. 30) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct I* 
Sept. 30) 

COUNTRIES 

, Four months 

1 November 1 ^ 

1 ; (August I -Nov. 30) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(August I- 
July 31} 


1931 . 1930 

’1931 1930 

i 1930-31 


. i 1 

1931 1 1930 1931 1 1930 

1930-31 


Cacao (Thousand lbs). 


Exporting Coutarssi 


Grenada ! 


... !(2) 

1791(3) 

1,109(2) 

254; 

0,899 

Dominican Republ. > 


... ,(3) 

l,316i 

61,337 

Brazil i 


... j(z) 

li,oo 8 :( 2 ) 12 , 353 : 

146,469 

Ecuador j 


2, 974, (a) 


32,260 

Trinidad 1 


... 1 ( 3 ) 

1,594’ 

01,569 

Venezuela . . . . ; 


... |(2) 
836' 

1,197;(3) 

2,216 

42,384 

Ceylon ' 

946 

l,323i 

1,495 

8,360 

Java and Madura . ' 


... ,( 2 ) 

390 ^(a) 

403 

3,073 

Cameioou , . . . ' 


22,340 

Ivory Coast. . . . i 



! 


45,248 

Gold Coast . . . . 1 

42,239 

33,669' 

54,776, 

58,872! 

486.8151 

Nigeria 

... ;w 

3,715,(2) 

.3,1481 

’ 113,325 

St. Thomas and 
Prince Is. ... 


1 

... Iw 

3,492 (2) 

i 

l,424| 

27,011 

Togoland 


13,448 

Importing Countries: 

Germany 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 ! 

i 

O' 

454 

Belgium 

88 

i 71| 

137 ; 

84; 

809 

France 

0 

26, 

0, 

73^ 

223 

Netherlands. . . . 

1,387 

1,404; 

2,727' 

2,127, 

10,679 

Czechoslovakia . . , 

0 

. l.i, 

0 1 

13. 

J8 

United States. . . ' 

1,032 

459 

1 ,576 

1,281 i 

8,521 

Australia 

57 

0 

88 

9' 

86 

Totals . . . ; 

4.-;, 749 

! 36,478' 

84,691 1 

86,662 

1,094,928 


i mporting Counifies: 

I 

Genuany 

Austria 

Belgium ..... 

Bulgaria • 

Denmark. .... 

Spain 

]^toiua 

Irish Free State . 
Finland ..... 

Fiance 

Gt, Brit; and N. Ir, 
Greece 

Hungary ..... 

Italy 

I^tvia ...... 

liithuania .... 

Norwa5» 

Netherlands . . . 
Foland, . . , , . 

Sweden 

S?it 2 erland. . . . 
£«echo6tovakia . . 
.Jugoslavia .... 


Import.?. 


’United States. 
Australia. . . 
j Jlffew 3&ealand 

'Tokls . 



14,101 

11,623 

31.264 

28,874 

180,001 

1,389 

805 

2,520 

1,795 

10,662 

1,204 

1,711 

2,568 

3,380 

25,530 

79 

33 

101 

55 

774 

388 

454 

507 

895 

7,591 

401 

470 

1429 

1,508 

22,472 

26 

•68 

77 

108 

478 



( 2 ) 104 

( 2 ) 31 

1,786 

* ’ *29 

”*18 

77 

33 

220 

6,971 

9,246 

15,300 

15,708 

90,205 

10,163 

12,4,52 

19,930 

26,140 

141,747 

269 

245 

622 

540 

2,480 

1,179 

379 

1,517 

701 

5,432 

1,684 

3,579 

2,665 

3,380 

16,619 

97 

159 

185 

276 

3,724 

49 

60 

75 

115 

708 

701 

291 

1,067 

622 

4,705 

5,216 

9,509 

13,887 

18,208 

147,203 

963 

1,1241 

2,094 

2,388 

12,313 

1,391 

672 

2,011 

1,226 

9,092 

401 

474i 

1,226 

1,219 

23,808 

1,305 

1,210 

2,315 

2,355 

18,237 

55 

123 

269 

234 

1,478 

1,603 

2,174 

2,610 

2,791 

15,371 

18,565 

14,198 

36,826 

30,796 

406,686 

985 

364 

2,026 

1,074 

7,308 

1 


(s) 126 

<z) 161 

1,504 

69,114 

69^441 

149^98 

! 144,613 

1 


Exporting Countries', 


Germany . . 
Bulgaria . . 

Spain . . . 
Hungaiy’ . . 
lyilhuania. . 

Poland . . . 
Rumania . 

U. S. S. R.. 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . 

United States 
Argentina . 

Chile . . . 
British India 
SjTia and I^ebanon 
Turkey. . 

Algeria. . 

Tunis . . 

Australia . 


Totals 


Importing CoutUries : 


Germany 

Austria 

Belgium ..... 

Denmark 

Spain 

^tonia ..... 
Irish Free State . 

Finland 

France ...... 

Gr.Brit. and N. Ir. 
Greece ...... 

Italy ...... 

I.atvia 

Norway ..... 
Netherlands . . . 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . , . 
iDzechoslovakia , . 

Ceylon 

India. ...... 

Indochina ...» 
Japan ...... 

Java and Madura . 
Syria and I<ehanon 

Kgypt 

Union of South Mh 
New Zealand . . ■. 


Total Wheat and Flour (*). 

(Thousand bushels of 6o lbs). 

Net exports a ). 


19T 
1,367' 
(5) ' 
4,360' 
4 
243 
5,7301 

V,793, 
29,516 
12,213| 
5,853 
0 


^5) , 
132. 
15: 

2,881 ! 
90' 
694' 
1,6681 
... 1 
1,084 
34,597 
0,695 i 
2,960. 
18 


(5) ! 

4,057 ' 
(5) : 

11,155' 
22 | 
7501 
30,155' 
1)7)38,198; 


(5) 

1,400 
' 87 

0,500 
1401 
1,833; 
10,1301 


(S) 

5,879 

178 

17,651 

944 

4,310 

15.028 


9,410 
81,735 
46,373 
23,754 
15 


1)7)24,3611(7)112,890 


4,3831 
110,253! 
.54,552; 
14,3i)6 
707' 


257,477 
109,166 
322,586 
944 


m 

(5) 

636' 

2 223 

(5) 

” 102 ,' 

. . (2) 

375, (a) 

’“44 

( 5 ) 

ST 

3231 

239 

470 


... ( 1 ) 

570,(1) 

3,781 

7,090 

”1951 

180 

2,201 

1,977' 

5,802 

(),323 

6,456; 

32,264' 

23,365 

150,628 

68,1771 

57,569 282,893 ! 

272,446! 

818,131 


Net imports /;). 


(ft) 

l,8H! 

3,744i 

2,734i 

88 

15 

*805 
4,479i 
22,3181 
1,903| 
9961 
77 
1,337 
2, 6341 
51 
8971 


Totals . 


1,455. 
1,044 
3,660, 
863) 
( 6 ) , 
173: 

’’764’ 

3,774; 

20,550 

1,308 

8,528; 

132. 

9111 

3,I23i 

44| 

533 ; 


614 
4,310| 
16,571 
8,726 
37 
206 
5,026 
2,246 
24,364 
105,567 
8,124 
2,892 
360i 
3,2481 


(«) 


840| 

1(7)2,1861(7)1,874 (7) 8,616 

2,701 3,5971 9,32i) SjaiJl 

78 92. 312 r-' 

(6) 331 (6) (6) 

73 02 312 

1,047 849* 3,9201 

' ‘ 666'(2) 

m I (6) i 

l,a42'(2) 2,072| 
463(1) 478 

i;47;(r) 1761 


(2) 


12,695! 
3,538 
18,008, 
3,340' 
(6) 1 

.5071 
5,306 
2,763 
15,487 
80,387 
7.738 
27,583i 
750; 
3, 7041 
13,900; 

2B7l 

2,532! 


31,147 

15,675 

46,704 

11,508 

0). 

,898 

18,798 

4,927 

00,990 


24,089 

81,368 

1,W 

34 ’t^i 

2 , 679 ’ 

4,898 


( 7 ) 7,53S'(7) 18,489 

"a 

5 , 10 - 

'349:' 


(-’) 

\ 

( 2 ) 

(I) 

(a) 


l,9i 


64m 


'1 Ftoar redstced to grain on the ba^ of the coefifident : thousand harrris of; ioun, 

" Bxcess exports over ipiports. — b) Excess of imports over exports. 

' Dain up to soUx September,' ^ (z) Data to 3 rat October.,— ( 3 ) Data up to soth June. 
— ( 6 ) See Net Sxporta — ( 7 ) Wheat only. 


49 ,» 69 | 53 , 697 , 230 , 394 ! m^m\ 

4,355.55 bushda of grain, . , 

(4) Data up to liay..' 
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S 


STOCKS 

Stocks and available saleable supplies op cereals and potatoes in farmers’ hands 
IN Germany, on December, 15 . 




j % Stocks : total production 

1 % Available saleable quantities : 

1 total production 


Produots 

Dec. 15 , 

Nov. 15 , 

Dec. X 5 , 

Dec. 15 , 

Dec. 15 , 1 

NOV, 13 

1 

Dec. 15 , j 

Dec. 15 , 



1931 

I93t 

1930 

1929 

1931 1 

193X 

1930 1 

1929 

winter wheat 


37.6 

47.4 

43.7 

46.9 

30,0 

38.3 

35.2 

37.6 

Spring wheat 


66.8 

74.0 

68.5 

73.4 

54.7 

61.7 

53.5 

59.8 

Winter rye . . 


41.0 

50.5 

63.4 

55.1 

J7.4 

22.3 

28.6 

30.7 

Winter barley 


26.7 

34.6 

28.3 ! 

40.3 

4.2 

6.2 

3.7 

8.0 

Spring barley 


54.4 

66,2 

; 48.1 I 

58.7 

32.6 

42.0 , 

27.0 

37.1 

26.3 

Oats 


60,0 

78.4 

1 72.9 1 

[ 72.8 

16.5 

18.7 

19.7 

Potatoes , . 

Authority : 

11 ’ 1 

: PfeisbericktstdU hdm Deutschin Landit)irtschaft$rat. 

! 68.0 j 

1 57.9 

1 

16.9 

19.9 

18.0 

16.8 


Commercial cereals in 1 

STORE IN 

Canada and the United States. 




Wday or Saturday nearest to ist ol month Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 


SPffCrprcATiONf 

Jan, 1 

Dec. ! 

Nov. i 

Jan. ! 

.Tan. 

Jon. ] 

Dec. 1 

Nov. 1 

Jan. 

Jan. 


1932 j 

1933: 1 

1931 ; 

2931 1 

1930 

1932 j 

1931 j 

1931 

193X 

1930 



1,000 centals 




1,000 bushels 



WHEAT! 




1 




! 



Canadian in Canada 

103,579 

101,463 

91,718 

ni,oio; 

114,684 

172,631 

369,088 

3-62,868 

186,017 

191,139 

U. S. in Canada 

17.152 

17,648 

18,976 

2,89l| 

4.896 

28,586 

29,414 

31,627 

4,819 

8,161 

V, S. in the United States . 

136,066 

142,209 

146,482 

119,789' 

lll,09ll 

226,776 

237,099 

244,054 

199,849 

185,151 

Canad. in the United States , 

I5,l27j 

14.087 

7,558 

19,360{ 

23,302 

25,212 

23,479j 

12,696 

32,266 

38.837 

Total . . . 

Hye! 

2n,m\^ 


264,684 

233,050, 

253,973 

458m 

459,080 

441, m 

421,751 

428,288 

Canadian in Canada. .... 

8,42rjj 

6,833 

7,292 

7,356i 

4.693; 

11,473 

12,202 

13,021 

18,136 

8,380 

XT. S. in Canada ...... 

422 

438 

460 

1,1931 

3.176 

764 

782 

821 

2,131 

2,098 

XT, S. in the United States . 

5,725 

5,8^ 

6,811 

9,162 

7,2JJ2 

10,223 

10,427 

10,8771 

16, .861 

12,914 

Canad. in the United States . 

078 

787 

217 

2741 

241| 

1,746 

1,405 

3881 

489 

431 

Total . . . 

Bahirv : 

IWO 

13,897 

18,780 

17,985'^ 

13,341\ 

24,196 

24,816 

24,607^^ 

82,m 

2808 

Canadian in Canada 

4,786 

4,624 

6,410 

14,4lo! 

12,718 

9,970 

9,638 

11,270 

30,021 

26i405 

U. S. in Canada 

12 

12 

10 

162 

468 

25 

24 

24 

338 

965 

U. S. in the United States . 

2,967 

3,419 

8,639 

6,714! 

5,796 

6,160 

7.128 

7,373 

13,987 

12,074 f 

Canad. in the United States * 

762 

312 

2 

638| 

1,481| 

1,687 

649 

4 

1,320 

3,086 

Total . , , 

8, .517 

8,867 

8,968 

21, 92^ 

20481 

17,742 

17,429 

18,671 

45, m 

42,610 

Oats : {x ) , 











Canadian in Canada 

5,298 

4,616 

6,784 

. 4118 

7,2X9 , 

16,656 

14,426 

21,044 

15,993 

22,660'* 

U. S. in Canada 

66 

159 

71 

6O1 

1,234' 

175 

496 

244 

1,667 

2 ,m, 

U. 8. in the United States . 

5,370 

5,812 

6,820 

9,887 

9,462 

16,782 

18*164 

18,189 

30,896 


Canad. in the United States . 

10 

10 

; 13 

81 

224 

32 

32 

41 

265 ' 

m 

Majbsb: 

10, 

10,897 

12,648 

15, m 

18, 

88,846 

88, m 

39,618 

. 48,711 

56,60, 

U, $. in Canada 

• 516 

670 

640 

m 

129 

m 

1,017 

1,143 

645 

m 

other origin In Canada , . 

1,177 

1,280 

866 

681 

i,o4o: 

2.102 

2,286 

1,544 

, 1.216 

106 . 

U. S. in the, United States . 

7,085 

5,487 

; 4m 

9,626 

4,608 

^12,651 

9,798 

7,341 

17,190 

8,228, 

' ; ’ Total ' / , ♦ 


T,8^ 


10, m 


.1808 

i8,m 

10,028 

18, m 

10,81$ 
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Stoces in England and Wales Esf farmers’ hands, on January, ist. 



ji % stocks: total production 

! 

Estimated stocks in absolute figures 



PRODUCTS 'i " ■ 

il- 

January^ ist 

1931 

1930 

1932 j 1931 j 

1,000 centals 

Janua 

1930 1 

y ist 

1932 1 1931 1930 

1,000 bushels (i) 

Wheat. . 

ll 

50 

44 

11,984 

11,894 1 

12,611 

19,973 

19,824 

21,019 

Barley. . 

ji .^S 

40 1 

42 

6,518 

6,563 1 

9,363 

18,368 

13,580 

13,673 

19,507 

Oats . . 

li 

56 ' 

54 

15,322 

16.845 i 

47,880 

52,640 

57,400 

Potatoes . 

49 

58 

22.567 

30,150 j 

46,995 

37,695 

50,251 

58,325 

Hay. . . 

i! :j 

67 

61 

125,440 

118,496 ! 

72,912 

6,272 

5,925 

3,646 

Straw . . 

\< 63 

li 

60 

58 

52,662 

52,035 * 

53,939 

2,633 

2,602 

2,697 


(i) For hay and straw thousand short tons. 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean rassage with first destination for Europe. 



Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Saturday nearest to ist of month 


Specification 

Jan. 

1932 

Dec, 

1931 

Nov. Jan. 

1931 , 1931 

Jan. 

1930 

j Jan. 
1932 

Dec. Nov. 

1931 1931 

Jan. 

1931 

Jan. 

1930 



1,000 centals 


j 

1,000 bushels 


Wheat (and flour in 
terms of wheat). . 

17,890 

2l»432 

1 

23,093 16,363 

16,926 

29,816 

j 

35,720 38,488 

27,272 

’077 

28,208 

Rye 

1,445 

2,443 

922 ; 379 

i 216 

2,580 

4,368 ; 1,646 

7,608 i 8,517 

3,820 1 3,680 

386 

Barley 

1,800 

3,652 

.088 4,780 

1 4,340 

3,760 

9.968 

9.042 

Oats 

838 

1,222 

1,178 ' 1,197 

518 

2,620 

39,754 

3,740 

1,620 

Maize 

22,262 

25,162 

26,515 , 15,350 

i 

1 13,147 

1 

44,931 ! 47,849 

27,411 

28,477 


Authority: BroomhaWs Corn Trade News 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland (i). 




First of the month 



First of the month 


Products 

Jan. 

1932 

Dec, 

1931 

Nov. 

1931 

Jan. I 

1931 

Jan. 

1930 

Jan. 

1932 

Dec. 

1931 

Nov. 

1931 

Jan. 

1931 

Jan. 

1930 



1000 centals 



1000 bushels 


Wheat: 

Grain 

13,320 

16,608 

16,416 

10,872 

9,230 

22,200 

27,880 

27,360 

18,J21 

15,884 

Flour as grain . . 

1,008 

1,104 

960 

960 

874 

1,680 

1,840 

1,600 

1,600 

1,456 

Total . . . 

^ 14,328 

27,712 

17,87$ 

11,832 

1 10,104 

23,880 

29,520 

28, m 

19,721 

16,840 

Earley 

1,120 

1,100 

1,140 

1,880 

' 1,560 

2,383 1 

2,292 

2,375 

3,917 

3,150 

3,250 

Oats 

448 

432 

672 

1,008 

720 

1,400 1 

1,850 

2,100 

2,250 

Maize, 

6,976 

3,840 

2,784 

2,064 

3,504 

10,671 j 

6,867 

4,971 

3,686 

6,257 

Authority: BroomhaWs Com Trade News. 

(i) Impeded cereals. 

Stocks of cotton on hand in the United 

States. 






Last day of the month 


Last day of the month 


Location 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

' NOV, 

Oct. 

! Dec. 

Dec. 

1931 1 

1931 

1931 j 

1930 

1929 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1 1930 

1929 


1 1000 centals I 

j 1000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

'.a consuming estab- 
lishments .... 
h pubh'c storage and 

7,799 

6,895 

% 5,340 

1 8,083 

i 

1 

8,924 

1,630 

j 

1 1,441 

1,116 

1,680 

1,844 

at compresses . . 

48,888 

51,180 

46,218 1 

! 40,884 

28,643 

10,426 

i 10,696 

9,460 

8,877 

5,915 

Total . , . 

56,687 

58,075 

50,558 \ 

I 48,917 

37,567 

12,056. 

12, m 

10,586 

10,037 
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Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 


S 



Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Ports 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

1 Dec. Nov, 

Jan. 

Jan. 

1933 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1933 

j 1931 1931 

1931 

1930 




[000 centals 




1000 bales (1 bale « 

478 lbs.) 


Bombay (i) .... 

1,516 

5,587 

1,4.52 

1 1,772 

2,548 

1 3,864 

317 

304 371 

533 

808 

Alexandria .... 

5,521 

! 4,807 

1 

5,214 

1 3,223 

1,149 

1,155 1 1,006 

! 1 

1,091 

674 


Authuiitics : East Indian Cotton Ass. and Bourse de Minet’el-Bassal, 
(i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 



Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

Countries, ports, 

.Tan, 

Dec. 

Nov, 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

iNov. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

DESCRIPTIONS 

1933 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1933 

1931 

193X 

1931 

1930 


1000 centals 


xooo bales (x bale « 

478 lbs.) 


Great Britain: 











American .... 

2,032 

1,459 

1,169 

2,651 

2,146 

426 

805 

243 

655 

449 

Argentine, Brazil* 











ian, etc 

206 

192 

168 

210 

464 

43 

40 

36 

44 

97 

Peruvian, etc. . . 

262 

266 

278 

426 

391 

56 

56 

58 

89 

82 

Bast Indian, etc. 

635 

527 

502 

288 

177 

133 

110 

105 

60 

37 

Egyptian, Sudan- 











ese 

1,301) 

1,287 

1,189 

1,432 

1,047 

274 

269 

249 

299 

219 

Other (1) .... 

179 

190 

191 

233 

280 

37 

40 

40 

49 

69 

Total . . . 

4,m:i 

3,m 

sm 

S,W 

4,505 

9€f 

829 

730 

1,996 

943 

Bremen : 











American .... 


1,866 

800 

2,670 

2,525 

361 

286 

169 

560 

528 

Other ...... 

18 

35 

50 

72 

16 

4 

7 

11 

16 

3 

Total . , . 


IM 

$S9 

mi 

2,544 

365 

293 

180 

575 

531 

le Bavre: 











American .... 

86 H 

821 

816 

1,478 

1,076 

181 

172 

170 

309 

225 

Other 

117 

119 

124 

168 

184 

24 

25 

26 

35 

28. 

Total . . , 

m 

OiO 

m 

i,m 

1,210 

205 

197 

196 

344 

253 

Tolai Continent (s) : 











American .... 

3,621 

2,703 

1,939 

4,838 

4,265 

682 

666 

406 

1,012 

892 

Argentine, Brazil- 











ian, etc 

45 ; 

57 

81 

154 

59 

9 

12 i 

17 

32 

12 

B. Indian, Austra- 











lian, etc 

95 

115 

168 

218 

108 

20 

24 

34 

45 

23 

Egyptian .... 

142 ; 

126 

116 

121 

85 

30 

26 

24 

25 

14 

W. Indian, W. Af- 











rican, B. Afri- 











can, etc 

t 32 

36 

35 

80 

101 

7 

8 

7 

17 

21 

Total . . . 


3m 

; 

5 , 4 m 

4/M 

748 

635 

m 

1,131 

m 


Authority I Uverp0ol Cotton A$St 

. (i) ladudes ; W* IndiaHj etc. ; B. African, etc , ; W. African, and AustraUan. “ {«) Includes Bremen, Havre, and other Conti- 
nental porta. 




s 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR, AS 


Duties expressed in the official currency of the respective countries per metric quintal (a) 
and in U. vS. A. $ cents per bushel or barrel (U. S. measures') (b). 

{M = imports exclusively by tbe Monopoly). 


COUNTRY 

Official Cureency 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 



a b 

Oats 

Maize 


b 

a 


a 

b 

A 

b 

Albania 

gold francs 

25.00 

131.28 

15.00 

73.52 

15.00 

63.01 

8.00 

22.41 

20.00 

98.02 

Gemanj' .... 

Reichsmarks 

(I) 25.00 

ti) 162.0C 

(i) 20.00 (1)121.01 

(I) 20.n0iu) 103.72 

16.00 

65.31 

M 

M 



(2) 11.25 (2) 72.94 

(3) 1.00:(3) 6.03 

(4) 1800 (4) 93,35 







(3) 2.00; (3) 12.97 

i 

i 

1 



(5) 4.U0|(5) 20.75 

j 





Austria (i) . 

gold crowns 

C.00 

33.08 

6.00 

30.88 

(2) 6.00 

(a) 26.47 

3.00 

8.82 









(3)- 

(3)- 





b). . . 


4.00 

22,06 

4.00 

20.58 

4.00 

37.64 

3.00 

8.8S 

— 


Belgium (x) ... 

Belgian francs 


(2)- 

(3)~ 

(3)- 

(3)- 

(3)~ 

(3) 21.00 

(3) 8,49 

-• 

- 

Bixigoria a) . . . . 

paper levas 

162 

31.88 

162 

20.76 

135 

21.21 

162,00 

17.00 

162 

29.75 

b). . . . 


65 

12,76 

59 

10.83 

49 

7.69 

56.00 

5.88 

55 

10.10 

Denmark .... | 

- 


- 


- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

j 

Siiain ' 

i 

1 

pesetas (i) 

14.00 

n. 73.51 

12.00 

n. 68.81 

12.00 

n. 50,41 

8.00 

n. 22,41 

7.00 

n. 34.31 

1 

j 

Bstonia (z) ... j 

ISst. crowns 

(2) 11.00 

(a) 79,14 



7.50 

43.14 

2.00 

7.67 

6.00 

•33.67 

, 

i 

! 

(3) 8.80 

(3) 63.28 









lErisli Rree State , 

shillings 







(i) 2/6 

6.16 


_ 

Finland ..... 

Hnmarks 

126 

85.97 

126 i 

1 

1 80.23 

1 

100 

66.03 

25 

9.16 

- 

! 

I^rance (i) . . . . 

Brendi francs 

(2) 80.00 

(s) 86.28 

35.00 

34.85 

15.00 

12,81 

30.00 

17.06 

(3) 16.80 

(3) 16.71 











(4) 24.00 

j(4) 23.87 

I 

Great Britain and 










■ 


Northern Ireland 

““ 

— 




— . 



— 


■** 




s 


ruling in EUROPE ON JANUARY 1932 (see over). 

General note: The duties indicated are those generally applied. Reductions into dollars have been made, for countries that 
on ist January maintained the gold standard, according to the legal parity {see table on page 84), for other countries according to 
the exchange rates (see table on page 83) or according to the special rules established for that purpose (see the notes below). In 
subsequent numbers of the Crop Report all Icnown modifications will be regularly given. (See also page yq). 


1 

j Wheat flour 

i a 1 b 

i _ ' 

Rye flour 

a i b 

1 

NOTKS 

. 

COUNTBY 

S7.60 

643.28 

12.00 

205.85 

1 

Albania 

43.17 

914.23 

43.17 

914.23 

(1) General duty. — (2) W’heat imported under customs control for 
the manufacture of wheat starch, as well as hard wheat imported under 
customs control by mills manufacturing liard wheat groats in 1931 , 
before r October, for the manufacture of groats. - (3) In cases where 
an export certificate (Ausfiihrschein) showing the export of a correspond- 
ing quantity of the same cereal during the period ending 31 December | 
1931 is produced ; duty valid until 31 July 1932. — (4) Barley imported i 
under customs control for stock feeding. - (5) As under note 4 ; in j 
cases of controlled purchase of certain quantities of potato flakes or 
home grown barley. 

Germany 

16.60 

279.1 0| 

15.50 

279.10, 

a) indicates basic duty ; b) supplementary duly. (1) In addition 

i Austria (i) 


ad valorem taxes; 2 % for whole cereals, 7 % for wheat flour, 4 % for 1 
8.00 14400 * “ (®) General duty. - (3) Barley for stock feeding, recognised ' 


(2) 4.00 (2) 9.05 (3) 4.00 (3) W\ 


(i) In addition ad valorem turnover taxes : 4 % for oats, 2 % for 
all other cereals and .flour mentioned. — {2) Import and transit are 
conditional on special ministerial authorisation. - (3) Import and 
transit of these products, when originating in or coining from the 
tr, S. S. R., arc condltlmml on special ministerial authorisation. 


«) indicates iraijort duty ; i!^) total of taxes, etc. levied on import. 


21.00 tt, 860.24 9,00 154.89 


(4) 18.00 (4)428.02 

(5) 29.00 (5)681.54 


(1) 25 %of each duly islevied in gold pesetas, 75 % in paper pesetas 
with a supplement fixed every 10 days. - (2) Import forbidden until 
price of wheat on the markets of Castile is 53 pesetas per quintal (120.39$ c. 
per bushel). 

(i) All these products are controlled by a monopoly and their import 
is permitted only on presentation of an import permit and of a certificate 
or other proof of origin. - (2) General duty ; ISstonian mills have 
the right to import free of duty 145 kg, of wheat for each 100 kg. of 
bolted wheat flour on condition that they import it within a year’s time 
ftom the export of the wheat flour. - (3} Special duty on imports 
from I4thuania. - (4) Unbolted flour. - (5)Bolted flour. 


Kstouia fi) 


(i) Duty cwt. 


Irish Free State 


(x)S37,08 ti) 145 
(2)661.80 (2)225 


(1) Unbolted flour. (a) Bolte^ flour, 


1284)0 (5)445.84 
^160.00(5)657,84 
b) 185*00 (?) 644.81 


(x) In addition, for all the products mentioned, except maine, there 
is a supplementary $4 valorem duty on imports from countries of deval* 
orised currency j Vy % for fedia, 8 % for Korway, 10% for Arijenthla 
and Uruguay, xli,%ifor,A.ustralia, Denmark, Great Brita^,l^fXico aatv'. , 
Sweden,-^ (a) All 'taiorts of foreign' wheat are sufeject to ‘ 

tion to the cii^ip autlmritiea of a nominal ' 

' ii^port licence, ^ q^tity for which it k validpt|te 
dd not apply not usablr for hmnan 

^ > 


?5 SvV’ 

4''4v' i .,1'^ j 


Great -Britain and 
tothem Ireland 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR, AS 


COUNTRY 

OfPTCIAL CtTRRENCY 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

^ 1 

b 

Greece al 

gold draclmias 

6.00 

31.51 

5.00 

24.51 

5.00 

21.00 

5.00 

14.00 

(i) 5.00 

(r) 24.51 











(2) 6.00 

[2) 29.41 











(3) 3.00 

(3) 14.70 

b) 


4.50 

23.63 

3.75 

18.33 

3.75 

15.75 

3.75 

10.60 

(i) 3.76 

(i) 18.38 











(3) 4.50 

(2) 22.06 











(3) 2.26 

(3) 11.03 

Hungarv 

gold crowns 

(I) 6.30 

(i) 34.76 (1) 5 80 

(i) 29.85 

{i3 5.00 

(I) 22.06 

(i) 4.80 

(i) 14.12 

(2) 2.00 

(2) 10.29 

Italy . . 

liras 

75.00 

107.44 

36.50 

48.82 

14.70 

16.85 

11.96 

9.13 

(i) 75.00 

(i) 100.28 











(2) '6.00 

(2) 6,68 











3) 30.00 

(3) 40.09 

Uatvja (i) 

lats 

(2) 7.00 

(2) 36.76 

— 

— 

(5) 12.00 

(5) 50.41 

(5) 12.00 

(5) 33.61 





(3) 5.60 

(3) 29.41 











(4) 1.75 

(4) 9.19 









Uithuauirt 

litas 

30.00 

81.61 

20.00 

50.78 

20.00 

43.62 

20.00 

20.02 

20.00 

60.78 

Norwaj . 

- 

M 

M 



M 

M 

M 

M 


- 

Netherlan<3s . 


(I)- 

(I)- 

— 


— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

i 

Poland {i) fl) ' . . 1 

zlotys 

25.00 

76.80 

(2) 17.00 

(2) 48.42 

17.00 

41.61 

17.00 

27.67 

(3) - 

(3) — 











(4) 6.00 

(4) 17.11 

b) ... . : 


2.50 

7.63 

1.70 

4.84 

1.70 

4.15 

1.70 

2.77 

(3l 0.30 

(3) 0.85 



1 








(4) 0.60 

(4) 1.71 

Portugal . , . 

1 

gold, escudos 

i 

(I) 

it) 

(I) 

U) 

2.60 

61.17 

2.60 

40.78 

2.00 

54.89 

Rumania .... 

i 

1 lei 

180 

26,05 

45 

6.86 

40 

5.21 

36 

3.14 

36 

5.49 

Sweden , 

! Swed. crowns 

(I) 3.70 

(I) 19.17 

(I) 3,70 

(I) 17.89 

1 

3.70 

15.83 

- 

- 

- 


Swit 2 erland . , . 

I 

j Swiss, francs 

0,60 

! 3.15 

0.60 

1 ; 

2.94 

(I) 9.45 

(i) 39.70 

0.60 

1.68 

0.50 

2.45 




1 

‘ /■ 



(2) 0.60 

(2) 2.62 





Czeclioslov. (i) a) 

[ Czecli. ctovms 

30.00 

24.21 

38,00 

28,62 

34.00 

21.93 

36,00 

15.49 

(2) 18.00 

(3) 13.53 


1 









(3) 6.00 

(3) 4.61 

6) 


25.00 

20,17 

15.00 

11.27 

36.00 

23.23 

30,00 

12,91 

— 

— 


» 

2.50 

2.02 

2.20 

3.67 

2.50 

1.60 

1.80 

0.78 

1.60 

1,18 

Turkey’ 

Turk. pap. pounds (i) 

6,80 

79.03 

4.50 

52.69 

4.00 

40.12 

4.00 

26.76 

4.50 

52,69 

Yugoslavia , . . 

gold dinars 

(I) 6,00 

(i) 26,26 

(I) 5.00 

(I) 24.51 

6,00 

26,21 

3.00 

1 8,40 

240 
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ruling in EUROPE ON JANUARY 1®^ 1932 {end). 


Wheat fi.otts, 

Rye flour 







NOTES 

COUNTRY 

' 

a 

b 

a 

b 



10.70 

183.56 

( 4 ) 10.00 

(4)171.54 

a) indicates import duty ; h) surtax. — (r) Yellow maize. - 

Greece 


( 5 ) 12-00 

(5)205.85 

(s) Wliite maize. - ( 3 ) Pignoletto cinquautino. - ( 4 ) Flour m bag. - 
{ 5 ) Flour in boxes, etc. 



8.02 

137.58 

( 4 ) 7.50 

(.1)128.66 




( 5 ) 0.00 

( 5 ) 154.39 



13.00 

234.16 

12.00 

216.14 

(i) Ceieals for .sowing, with special authorisation, free. — ( 2 ) Maize 

Hungary 





for sowing, free. 


113.35 

525.78 

50.90 

238.10 

(i) maize. ~ (3) Maize otlier than w'hite maize, not fit 

for consumption and destined for industrial use. “* ( 3 ) Other maize. 

Italy 

( 6 } 10.001(6)171.54 

( 8 ) 5.00 ( 8 ) 85.77 

(i) The import of wheat and of rye, as well as that of flour manufac- 
tured from these cereals, is allowed only on presentation of a certificate 

Eatvia 

( 7 ) 25.00 

(7)428.86 

(9) 12.00(9)205.85 




indicating the purchase of certain quantities of the same cereals of 



i 



domestic origin, -- {3) Geneial minimum duty. — ( 3 ) Special duty, for 1 
imports from If. S. S.R. ~ ( 4 ) Special duly applying to 50,000 quintals 
1163,715 bushels) per aoniun, imported from Eithuania. — ( 5 ) During 1932 
the import of barley and of oats is limited to 5,000 quintdseach { 22,965 






bush, of barley and 34,447 biish. of oats). — ( 6 ) Unbolted flour. - j 
( 7 ) Bolted flour. - ( 8 ) Roughly ground. - ( 9 ) Flour at least partly bolted, i 


90.00 

700,73 

55.00 

488.72 

i 

IJthiuinia 

M 

M 

M 

M. 

j 

Norway 

( 2 )- 

(3)- 



( 1 ) To covei the t'xpcnses of the Organisation for the purchase of ' 

Netherlands 





home grown wheat at a .special price, importers of wheat pay a certain 

1 amount ix'f , quintal. - ( 2 ) The trade in imported flour is regulated by 1 






the Central Flour Organisation. j 


37.00 

368.09 

25.00 

249.25 

(i) The import of the products enumciated is prohibited during | 
1932 , save in January and February 1932 with special licence for that of , 

Poland 

S.70 

36.90 

2.50 

24.92 

10 ‘/o of the quantity of the same cereals imported in the first quarter of , 
1931 . — ( 2 } Import of rye with special licence is possible without payment ' 
' of customs duty. ~ ( 3 ) Maize, hometooth, — ( 4 ) Maize, other. | 


“ (I) 

(I) 

(I) 

(I) 

( 1 ) Special legislation, according to wliich import islimited to cereals 

' Portugal 




for certain uses and to quantities fixed each year in relation to the 
needs to be covered after the harvest. Meantime the import of only 

1 






1,300 quintals ( 4,777 bushels) of wheat before the end of the current 
agriailtural year is authorised for the district of Augla do Heroism©; 






mport duty 65 paper-escudo per quintal ( 55.19 3 c. per bushel). 


400 

212,71 

400 

212.71 

— 

, Rumania 

(i) 6.50 

(1)110.13 

(I) 6.60 

(1)110.13 

( 1 ) import of these products is permitted only according to the 

Sweden 




regulations prescribed by the Monopoly. 


(S) 4,50 

( 3 ) 77.10 

C3) 4.50 

( 3 ) 77.19 

(i) Brewer's barley, ( 2 ) BariJy, other. - ( 3 ) Flour suitable for 
bread-making may be imported only under oflicial authorisation and 
on payment of a supplementary duty of' 20.00 per quintal ( 343'06 3c, 

Switzerland 







per barrel). , . 


70.00 

18441 i 

^ 70.00 


a) indicates basic duties; 5) supplementary duties; c] trade taxes. | 
( 1 ) A special duty of i % ad mlorm is also levied for the authorisation 

. Czechoslovakia 

mo 

137.06 

52.00 

187.08 

of import, - (aJI Maize for feed, r- ,( 3 ) Other maize. 


aoo 

2 U 0 

' 8.00 

2 U 0 

' 


, 040 

389.23 

6*60 

268il 

(x) Twrldsh gold pound 4.3976 ** 9»54 turMsh paper . 

trrkey , 



m, wkiiwii 

of.thi^se products is.perinitted <aily of-* 



I ' 

/ ■ 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


Average (2) 


PRODUCTS, JtARKETS 

Jan. 

15, 

Jan. 

s, 

Dec. 

31, 

Dec. 

24, 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Commercial 

.Season 

AND DESCRIPTIONS 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1931 



1931 

1931 

1930 

1930-31 

1 i929'30 

Wheat. 

_ 






i 

r ■ ■ 

i 

Budapest (&) : Tisza region (78*80 kg. p, hi, ; pengo 









' 

p. 100 kg.) 

12,82 13.03 

13.02 

13.82 

13 so; U.32 

24.75 

15.34 

22.94 

Braila : Home grown (79-80 kg. p. hi.; lei p. 100 kg.) 

... 

295 

290 

200 

(3)294 

344 

642 

851 

i 612 

Winnipeg : No. i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs.) . . 

5914. 60^/8 

60 

59% 

GO Vs 53 Vs 

129% 

64 54; 124 V. 

Chicago : No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

55 

56 Va 

56 %j 55^4 

1 56 

79% 

122 Vs 

78 

114*/. 

Minneapolis: No. i Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

71’/. 

71 Vs 

71 Vs 

69 Vi 

71 Vs 

' 75 Vs 

126 Vs 

77 Vs 

117% 

New York : No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 
Buenos Aires (a); Bailetta (8o kg.p. hectol. — pesos 

68“/8 

69^8 

00 Vs 

08 Vi 

09 

n. q. 

130 Vs 

a. 91 Vs 

121’/. 

paper per quintal) 

6.30 

6.45 

6.35 n, 6.25 

0,48 

6.20 

11.33 

6.83 

10.65 

Karachi : Karachi white, 2 % barley, r % dirt 
(rupees per 636 lbs.) 










25-12-0 

26-6-0 

26-(M);25 12-0 

24-2-Oi20~2-1O 

39-14-10 

19-16-2 

' 86-6-9 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . . 

22.30 

22.30 

21 .60: 21.30 

21.34 

25.82 

24.59 

26.00 

i 25.88 

Hamburg, c, i. f . (Reidismarks p. quintal) : 






1 

22.60 


1 

No. 3 Manitoba 

(4)10.14 

(4)10,39 

(4)10.15:(4) 9.80 

(4)10.001(4)11.39 

— 

' 21.30 

No. 2 Hardwiater 

(5) 9.63 

(5) 9.80 

(5) 0.80|(5) 9.71 

(5) 9,75! n. q. 

21.25 

n. 13.00 

! 19.49 

Barusso {79 kg. p. hectol.) 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal) : 

8.82 

8.62 

8.42 8.36 

8.39' 9.55 

20.60 

11.22 

, 18.72 

1 

Home grown 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 

74 

(5)8^1 

76 

(5)8»}4 

7.1 

(5)83 

75 

(5)83 

70% 82 

(5)83%1 106 

163 

185 

95% 

112% 

' 154 Vs 

1 171 

Paris ; Home grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p. quintal) . 

168,25 

166.76 

165,501 104.75 

1(53.lOi 173.10 

137.00 

176.00| 139.40 

Dondon: Home grown (shilling per 504 11».), . 
Dondon and Liverpool c. i. f., shipping current 
month (shillings p. 480 lbs.) : 

26/- 

27/- 

28/- 

|(6),28/- 

28/6 

1 23/4 

42/C 

27/1 i 40/10 

i 

South Russian (on sample) 

n. q. 

a. q. 

(7) 24/- 

(7) 25/- 

(7) 25/- 

1 m 

a. q. 

28/7 

a. q. 

No. 3 Manitoba 1 

27/6 

23/6 

2H/3 

27/0 

28/21 23/1 

48/3 

25/4 

46/2 

No, a Hard Winter 

(6) 27/8 
n. q. 

(5) 28/9 

(5) 28/-i(5) 27/9 

'(5) 27/7 

n.q. 

46/2 

26/4 

41/6 

White Pacific > • 

n.q. 

n.q. 

1 tt.q- 

1 n.q. 

i m 

45/11 

26/7 

42/8 

Rosafe (63 i4ii^<)iB^oat 

(8) 24/0 

(8) 26/- 

25/0i(9) 25/9 

26/8j 10/J1 

43/10 

28/5 

40/8 

Choice White Karachi 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n* q- 

a. q. 

1 a. q. 

n. q. 

27/- 

42/2 

Australian 

(10)27/3 

(10)28/3 

(10)28/6(10)28/6 

(10)28/6, 22/13 

46/9 

S6/7 

43/6 

Milan (&) : Home grown, soft (liras p. quintal) . . 

110,00 

110.00 

105.00 

106,00 

103, 30; 104.20 

136,00 

109,10 

131.20 

Genoa c. i. f. (shillings p. metric ton) : Da Plata. « 

Rye. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

93/8 

203/7 

no/- 

184/6 

Budapest (6): Home grown (pengft p. roo kg.) . . 

13.85 

13.97 

14.05 

14.00 

19.10 

14.34' 9.65 

13.87 

10.79 

18,44 

^lin ; Home grown (Reichsmarks pec quinta) . 

19.70 

19.40 

18.50 

19.00, 15.68 

16.08 

17,18' 17.04 

Hamburg c.i.f, : I<a Plata, 74-75 M. p. loo Jsg.) 

ao7 

8.36 

3.02 

8.02 

8.19 a.q. 

a. q. 

n. 7.65! 14.57 

Mbmeapolis: No. 2 (cents per 56 lbs.) ..... 1 

46 

47 

40% 

45 %| 

46 %i 38 

88 Vs 

42 V, 

80 ‘/. 

Groningen (c) : Home grown (florins per quintal). 

6.25 

' 4.92 

4.75 

4.70 

4.65 

4.31 

6.47 

4.45 

6.33 

Baeisy. 

1 





' 




Braila ; Home grown (62-63 kg. p, hi,; lei p. 100 kg.) 


280 

272 

272 

(ix)278 

200 

308 

232 

304 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 Jbs,) . . 


34^8 

35 Vs 

say. 

86’/. 

19 

50 Vs 

26 Vs 

61 Vs 

Chicago : Feeding (cents per 48 lbs.) 

43 

44 

45 

43 

46% 

42*/, 

01 VJ 

48 V. 

67 V. 

Berlin: Home grown fodder (Reicbsmarlm per quintal) 

16.75 

15.05 

14.90 

14.90 

16.05 

19.25 

16.09 

19,52 

17.40 

Antwerp: Danube (francs per quintal) , . . , . 

80 

81 Ks 

79 

78 

79 

66 y. 

115 

78% 

107% 

Dondon ; English malting (shillings p. 448 pounds), 
DOndon and Diuerpool, c. i, f., parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.) : 

37/6 

40/-j 

1 

40/- 

(6) 40/- 

40/5 

37/4 

41/8 

85/8 

39/- 

Dannbian 3 % 

n.q. 

1 a. q. 

a. q. 

n. q. 

a. q. 

ii* q* 

23/1 

15/2 

22/8 

Rusrian (Azoff-Black sea) 

' 22/- 

23/9 

n. q, 

n. q. 

23/9 

12/7 

22/2 

14/S 

18Ai 

Canadian Western, No, 3 

22/6 

25/4% 

24/3 

23/6 

24/10 

14/9 

27/3 

16/11 

27/- 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . 

'41/6 

41/- 

40/6 

41/-I 

40/11 

26/5 

33/- 

27/8 

32/6 

Groningen («) : Home grown winter (fi. p, quintal) 

6.90 

6.90 

j 

5,80 

5.80j 

6.77 

4’69 

8.00 

4.97 

7.85 


w prices. - (J) Saturday prices. - (c) Prices of preceding Tucsto. . ' ' ' 

(i) All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, for ^pots. (2) Ihe aoatMy ayersflfes are bas®d 0» Rtiday quotatiwli 
tire artmial avei^ on tire moatMy. — (3) r8 Dec. : s35. — (4) Ko. x BWl Wtetdr.’ xi 

M ^ *'*■ *’“**‘‘ Siiippon|-J*p^|ifeni*!y. — (lo) West ‘A«tr(&.,-rr ■ 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Oats. 

Braila : Home grovra (43'44 ^g. P* hl-t lei p. loo kg.) 
Winnipeg : No. a White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 
Chicago : No. a White (cents per 32 lbs.) .... 
Buenos Aires (») ; Current quality (pesos paper per 

quintal) 

Berlin ; Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 
Paris ; Horae grown, black and other (francs per 

quintal) 

Uondon ; Home grown white (shillings per 336 lbs.) 
Dottdon and Liverpool c, i, f., parcels (shillings 
p. 330 lbs.) ; 

Danubian (39'40 lbs.) 

Plate (f. a. q.) 

Chilian Tawny 

Milan {b) : spot (liras per quintal) ; 

Home grown 

Foreign imported 


Maize. 

Braila : Danube (lei per quintal) . 

Chicago : No. 2 Mixed American (cents per 36 lbs.) 
Buenos Aires (a) ; Yellow Plate (pesos paper per 

quintal) 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian franca per quintal) 5 


Cinquantino. 

Yellow Plate 

London and Elverpool, parcels, c. i. t (shillings 
per 4B0 lbs,) ! 

Danube . 

Yellow Plate . 

No. 2 White African. 

Milan (6) : Home grown (liras per quintal) . . . 


Rice (ctSAOTo), 


Mian (6) : Maratelli (lire per quintal) ..... 
Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees per ^500 lbs.) . 
Saigon (Indochinese jdastres p. quintal) : 

No, I Round white (23 % brokens) 

No. 2 Japan (40 % brokens) ......... 

X«ondon (a) : c. i, f. (shillings per xx2 lbs) ; 

Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled . 

Italian good, No, 6 oiled. . , 

American Blue Rose . 

Burma, No. a 

Saigon, No, t 

ten, (ki^den, No. r 

Tbido: Y^otts qualities (yens per koku) . . . , 

iMsmD, 

Buenos Aires te) t Current quality (pesos paper 

q^idntai),. . 

Antwerp : Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) . . , 
i, h Plate {P* sterling p. 1. ton) . , . . 

Soidon, e. i. f* ; ^^bay bold (p. sb ptsr hs^ton). 


Jan. 

15, 

1932 

Jan. 

8, 

1932 

Dec. 

31, 

193X 

Dec. 

24, 

1931 

Average (1) 

Dec. 

1931 

Jan. 

1931 

Jan. 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 








1930-31 

1929-30 


326 

807 

307 

2)328 

219 

273 

247 

256 


29 Vs 

28 V* 

28“/* 

29 Vs 

26 Vs 

68 Vs 

30 

68 V. 

26 

26% 

26% 

25% 

26 Vs 

32 V4 

45 Vs 

82 Vs 

44 Vs 

4.50' 

4.55 

4.45 

4.45 

4.91 

3.09 

6.05 

3,68 

6.30 

13.90, 

13.80 

13.70 

13,80 

13.77 

14.22 

14.09 

16.17 

15.62 

102.26 

97.75 

100.00 

96.75 

94.26 

74.75 

76.16 

81.00 

81.16 

21/- 

20/6 

20/6 

3) 20/6 

20/6 

17/4 

22/- 

18/4 

21/- 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n,q. 

4)n.l6.6 

n. 12/1 

4)11.16/4 

lih 

15/6 

35/6 

15/9 

16/2 

9/2 

15/8 

10/9 

16/1 

18,- 

18/6 

19/- 

19/- 

19/1 

n/8 

5) IS/- 

12/- 

17/3 

76.50 

76.50 

76,60 

76.60 

75.30 

73.50 

86.60 

73,95 

80.75 

66,00 

68.00 

68.00 

68.00 

68.00 

55.10 

75.10 

60.40 

74.80 


170 

152 

165 

158 

199 

286 

210 

309 

87 

18 

39 

87 K 

38% 

66 

85% 

68 V* 

86 Vi 

4.20 

4.27 

4.25 

4.27 

4.30 

3.76 

6.36 

3.82 

6,17 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

04% 

n. q. 

71% 

n. 97% 

55 

57 

66 

58% 

57 y4 

97 V* 

189 

81 

131 V« 

52 

63% 


54 

52% 

63% 

115 

65 

109% 

i 

1 n.q. 

n. q. 

6 18/6 1 

6)18/9 

6) J8/7 

u. q. 

1 

27/6 

n. 17/4 

24/U 

17/- 

18/- 

16/8 

17/- 

16/9 

14/8 

1 26/4 

16/6 

26/3 

a 1/e 

: 21/6 

21/-! 

21/- 

21/2 

n. q. 

28/8 

n. 18/U 

26/- 

66.50 

65.60 

I 

63.60 

62.60 

62.10 

48.70 

77,00 

! 

61.90 

71.86 





1 



1931 ' 

1930 

147.50 

147.50 

189.00 

139,00 

139.20 

107.70 

178.50 

117.35 

16206 

260 

! 267V* 

1 

256 

255 

260 

260 

414% 

2497* 

393 V. 

6.14 

6.16 

n,q. 

n. q. 

6.12 

7.28 

31.98 

6,73 

11.36 

6,72 

1 5.73 

n. q. 

n.q. 

5.60 

6.92 

11.56 

6.20 

1069 

: um 

um 

13/10 

n.q. 

13/17 

11/5 

15/9 

im 

14/1, 

18/10% 

16/- 

n.q. 

n q. 

n;q. 

Tl/8 

17^ 

13/7 

14/11 

21/- 

21/6 


n.q. 

22/3 

, 18/5 

, 21/5 

18/7 

21/9 

8/7% 

8/7% 


n. q. 

8/10 

.8/1 

11/11 

’ '.7/11 

10/11 

9/9 

9/10% 

9/9 

n. q. 

9/0 

711 

12/- 

8/1 

11/6 

n, q* 

a.q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

m q. 

10/1 

14/2 


14/- 

21.00 

1 

21.30 

n.q. 

n. q. 

18.67 

n. '17.55 

27.00| 

18.46 

2&67 

9.io 

. 9.66 

9.76 

9.80 

9.87 

10.46 

; . 'm 


,4,vi7.W 

, 108 ^ 

111 

108 

107 

109% 

164% 



; '.WH 

drBM) 

0-0-0 

9-6-0 

9-2-1 




; 


ia-iM' 

Ilr-ISK) 

H-IM) 

11^^41 

[11-11-6 

'l^3r9 

1 



. W*/i- 

i87% 

184 

aST*^ 

im ' 





if' 


" , 



'a ' 


1 h-?,. 

y - ik ! 







s 
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PRODUCTS, ^MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

Jan. 

15. 

1933 

Jan. 

8, 

1932 

Dec. 

31, 

1931 

Dec, 

24, 

193^ 


Average (i) 

^ , 

Dec, 

1931 

J an, 

1931 

Jan. 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 









1930-31 

1929-30 

Cottonseed. 










Alexandria : Sakeilaridis (piastres per ardeb) . . . 

570 

58.2 

56.0 

55.7 

56.7 

52.5 

75.0 

52.2 

67.9 

Hull ; Sakeilaridis (p. sterl. per long ton) .... 

5-15-0 

6-2-6 

5-15-0 

5-15-0 

6-17-9 

5-16-0 

7-0-0 

6-12-6 

6-18-2 

Cotton. 










New Orleans : Middling (cents per lb.) 

6.58 

n. q. 

6.31 

n.q. 

3) 6.16 

9.88 

16.76 

10.07 

16.17 

New York : Mddling (cents per lb.) 

0.75 

6.55 

6.50 

11. q. 

3) 6.34 

10.32 

17.15 

10.38 

16.60 

Bombay ; M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 

21a 

199 

202 

197 

190 

181 Va 

299 

191 •/. 

283 % 

Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar) ; 










Sakeilaridis f. g. f . 

12.82 

12.57 

12.22 

12.43 

12.60 

14^8 

26^/, 

17.12 

28»/8 

Ashmouni (Upper Egypt) f. g. f 

10.35 

10.15 

10.05 

9.90 

9.89 

11 

19V« 

12.00 

19./, 

Bremen : Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) .... 

7.82 

7.47 

7.49 

7.30 

7.20 

11.18 

I8.72I 

11.69 

18.27 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lb.) .... 

n. 5.70 

n. 5.60 

u. 5.60 

n. 5.40 

n. 5.20 

n. 4.64 

n. 7.36 

n. 4.63 

n. 6.83 

De Havre ; Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kilogr.) . 


... 




34i 

568 

349 

545 

Liverpool (pence per lb.) ; 










Middling fair 

tt. 6.41 

n. 6.33 

n. 6.39 

n. 6.29I 

n. 6.S0 

n. 6.67 

n. 10.67 

u. 6.93 

n. 10.89 

MiddUng 

5.41 

5.33 

5.39 

5.29 

5.26 

5.48 

9..37 

5.72 

9.09 

Sho Paulo, good fair 

5.m 

5,48 

5.54 

5.39 

6.37 

5.77 

0.54 

5.91 

9.02 

M. g. Broach, fully good 

n. 5.28 

n. 5,10 

n. 5.00 

n. 4.89 

u. 4.83 

n. 4.07 

a. 7.01 

a. 4.25 

n. 6B0 

Sakeilaridis, fully good fair, 

7.25 

7.05 

7.05 

7.05| 

7.16 

8.25 

14.43 

9.08 

14.52 









1931 

1930 

Butter. 









— 

Copenhagen (a) (Kr. p, 100 kg.) 

100 

204 

222 

222 

4)222 

220 

286 

209 

245 

Maastricht, auction (6) ; Dutch (florins p. kg.). . 

1.15 

1.18 

1.27 

1.24 

'5) 1.19 

1.62 

2.05 

1.38 

1.70 

Hamburg, auction (&) : Schleswig-Holstein butter, 





1 





with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg.). . . . 

102.78 

111.06 

liG.12 

lUUl 

0)116.05 

141.27 

162.75 

131.22 

' 146.67 

Kempten (6) ; Allgau butter (Pfenaige p. half kg.) 

7)^7 

I?) 97 

97 

97 

07 

118% 

146 

liO 

128 

lyondon (c) (shillings p. cwt.) : * 










British blended 

135/4 

136/4 

135/4 

135/4' 

135/4 

135/4 

186/8 

140/4 

168/8 

Danish 

132/- 

140/- 

: 140/- 

140/-: 

187/2 

141/2 

178/6 

333/4 

i 153/6 

Irish creamery, salted 

n.q. 

n. q. 

1 n.q- 

n.q. 

n.118/- 

n.q. 

n, q. 

119/3 

134/10 

Dutch 

8) 166/-* 

8) 161/- 

‘ n. q. 

140/- 

n. 143/- 

141/2 

182/10 

132/1 

151/11 

Argentine 

100 /- 

108/- 

106/- 

106/- 

106/0 

117/10 

169/7 

117/7 

136/10 

Siberian 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

8) 94/- 9) 94/4 

n.q. 

160/7 

(9) 97/4 

131/6 

Australian, salted i 

1 106/- 

105/- 

104/- 

106/- 

109/9 

118/10 

16L/2 

116/8 

136/9 

New Zealand, salted 

! 107/- 

107/- 

106/- 

108/- 

Ul/9 

121/5 

163/7 

119/11 

j 137/8 

Cepbese;. 










Milan (lire per quintal) ; 










Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality of last year's 










production « 

075 

976 

i 976 ^ 

976 

976 

1,100 

1,187 

1,103 

1,160 

"Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice 

630 

640 

: 640 

540 

546 

660 

760 

610 

671 

Rome ; Roman pecorino, choice (lire p. quintal) . 

1,175 

1,176 

1 1,175 

1,175 

1,175 

1,093 

1,317 

1,121 

1,207 

Alkmaar; Edam 4 O-fv 40% butterfat, with the 










country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small j 










florins, p. 50 kg.) 

26.50 

24.00 

22.50 

n. q. 

22.12 

34.50 

45.60 

32.63 

40.83 

Gquda; Conda 45 + (whole milk cheese, with 










the country’s cheesemark, home made ; florins, 










p. so kg.) 

28.60 

28.60; 29.50 

29.00 

30.60 

38 .a) 

63.20 

37.93 

45.66 

Kempten (i) j (Pfenaige per half kg.) : 










Softcheese, green («o % butterfat) 

21 % 

21 % 

21 % 

21 % 

23% 

27 

30 

24 

27 

Emmenthal from the Allgau (whole milk cheese) 










ist quality 

86 % 

88 % 

86 % 

86 % 

so 

98% 

i<») 102 % 

97% 

(10)' 97 

Dondon (e) (shillings per cwt.) : 










English Cheddar 

110 /- 

108/- 

108/- 

108/- 

105/2 

95/- 

110/10 

99/10 

108/4 

Camdian 

74/- 

74/- 

73/- 

73/- 

72/7 

81/8 

102/6 

76/9 

98 A 1 

New Zealand ♦ , 

61/6 

62/6 

62/6 

66/6 

67/B 

63/6 

90/2 

es /2 

82/2 

Liverpool (c) : Engl. Cheshire, ungraded (sh. p. cwt.) 

1 

142/4 

142/4 

142/4 

142/4 

139/7 

03/10 

186/4 

94/3 

96/6 


(«) Thursday prices. — (6) Wednesday prices. — (c) Average prices for weeks ending on preceding Wednesday. 

(I) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the montWy. ^ (jf) rS Dec,^ . 6.2^ ^ 
11 Dec,: 6.08; 4 Dec.: 6.00, — (3} r8 Dec.; 6.32; ii Dec.; 6.ao; 4 Pec,;, 6.15. — (4) x7 Pec.; aaa. — (g) Dedj i.fo. -- 
{6} r6 Dec, ; 155.99. — (p) Quoting system changed; actual prices are generally '3 Pf, higher than according to , the andcwl' 
system ih Kempten, — (8) Price for the indicated day and the preceding one. — Average calculate from the prices 
for the Fridays and the Thursdays which precede. — (lo) Average price fcff al! qualit®*^ • , 
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S 


QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 






S555S5S 

Average 












Agricultural 

Groups 

Countries and products 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

July- 

Oct.- 1 

Oct 

year { 2 ) 






Sept., 

Dec. ^ 

Dec. 





1931 

193 X 

1931 

1931 

193 c ! 

i 

1929 

1930-31 

i 

1929-30 


Germany (Prices in Keichsmarks per quintal). 




A 1 

Wheat (Berlin) ' 

21.84 

22.55 

21.57 

22.19 

24.14 

23.50 

26.89 

25.00 


Rye (Berlin) 

19.00 

19.77 

18.82 

17.56 

15.15 

17.29 

17.16 

17,27 


Barley, feeding (Berlin) . 

15.05 

10.61 

15.70 

15.55 

17.90 

17.50 

39,64 

17.43 


Oats (Berlin) . 

13.77 

14.92 

14.33 

14.77 

14.52 

16.21 

16.28 

35.77 


Potatoes (Berlin) 

3.40 

3.22 

3.14 

( 3 ) 3.06 

2.06 

2.39 

3.20 

4.26 

A II 

Milk, fresh (Berlin) 

13.40 

14.80 

16.00 

16.72 

17.68 

19.14 

17.62 

16,89 


Butter (Hamburg) . 

231.90 

240.90 

261.54 

260.98 

290.09 

378.76 

282.10 

330,68 


Cheese, Emmental variety (Kempten) .... 

178 

188 

196 

200 

182 

203 

192 

205 


Beef (Berlin) ( 4 ) 

72.10 

73.20 

72.60 

89.73 

111.(50 

314*10 

106.82 

114.84 


Veal (Berlin) ( 4 ) . , 

73.60 

88.20 

100.60 

97.00 

143.33 

152.60 

126.28 

348.02 


Pork (Berlin) ( 4 ) 

82.00 

89.00 

90.20 

105.80 

121.07 

163.60 

110.44 

154.09 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) ( 5 ) 


0.215 

0.25 

0.25 

0.32 

0.32 

0.80 

0.31 


Superphospliate of lime 18 % 

. . . 

6.67 

6.67 

6.61 

6.48 

0.35 

6.61 

6.51 


Potash salts 18-22 % ( 5 ) 


0.152 

0.152 

0.162 

0.152 

0.162 

0.147 

0.162 


Sulphate of Ammonia { 5 ) 

0.74 

0.72 

0.71 

0.68 

0.82 

0.81 

0.83 

0.86 


Nitrate of lime ( 5 ) 

0.98 

0.96 

0.06 

0,95 

0.09 

1.04 

1.03 

1.05 

B 11 

Wheat bran (Htutiburg) 

8.24 

9.66 

0.20 

10.51) 

8.14 

9.82 

9.07 

0.83 


lyinseed Ciike (Hamburg) 

12.02 

13.92 

13.22 

13.45 

15.30 

23.02 

15.39 

21.08 


Coconut cake (Hamburg) . 

10.44 

11,80 

11.88 

11,88 

12.70 

18.60 

13.82 

10.94 


Rapeseed cake (Hamburg) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8.57 

17,88 

9.35 

15.69 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg) 

12.00 

13.68 

11.64 

11.61 

11.83 

20.66 

12,60 

17,66 


Crrshed 805 m extractiou residue (Hamburg), , 

10.46 

11.64 

11.28 

11.95 

12.86 

18.50 

13.44 

1 i 

16.69 


Denmark (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal). 




A I ! 

Wheat (Copenhagen) 

11.00 

11.26 

9.50 

11 . 12.12 

' 11.12 

16.00 

12.41 

16.08 


Barley (Copenhagen) 

13.75 

13.56 

11.50 

n. 10.98 

i 10 . Of) 

14.83 

11.38 

34.13 


Oats (Copenhagen) 

13.31 

13.12 

11.31 

12.53 

, 10,83 

12.96 

11.80 

18.69 

A 11 

Butter (Copealiagen) 

222 

209 

213 

200 

! 231 

317 

226 

280 


Eggs 

147 

162 

132 

97 

176 

1 220 

121 

149 


Pork ( 4 ) 

63 

72 

80 

84 

97 

1 150 

08 

155 

B I 

Superphospliate 18 % 

5,60 

5.26 

6.25 

5.37 S.7H, 

1 6.18 

6.85 

! 6.22 


Potash salts 40 % 

13.00 

12.87 

12.25 

11.95 

12.71 

t 13.00 

12.62 

13.05 


Sulphate of ammonia 

n. q. 

n.q. 

tt, q. 

11,87 

16.88 

18.35 

1 17.48 

18.55 


Nitrate of lime, Norwegian 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

14.23 

16.10 

n, q. 

1 16.86 

16.47 

B n 

Rye, imported (Jutland) . 

12.10 

11.40 

.9.20 

7.45 

8.31 

15.35 

8.60 

13.76 


aito, Plate (Copenhagen) 

( 6 ) 9.21 

( 6 ) 9.37 

( 6 ) 7.89 

( 6 ) 7.00 

9.43 

14.85 

8.80 

13.47 


Wheat bran (Copenhagen) . 

9.62 

13^ 

9.82 
18 77 

8.40 

n.AO 

7.69 

11*18 

8.46 
14 49 

12.68 

80,21 

0.12 

14.87 

11.49 

18*06 


Sunflower seed cake (Copenhagen) ...... 

1S!46 

18.20 

12.10 

11.16 

ii'.ii 

18^23 

12.56 

15,05 


Groundnut cake (Copenhagen) 

15.57 

16.32 

13,45 

11.59 

12.80 

20.12 

12,58 

17.27 , 


Crushed soya actraction residue (Copenhagen) , 

13.42 

13.12 

12,50 

11.46 

12.69 

17,66 

18.08 

16.00 


(i) qmtet a list is published for seveml couutrfes contaiulug prices of plaat (A I) md animal (A K) products 
Bold by the farmer, as ureft as of fertlHsets p 1), and of cmweattated feeding stuffs for Uuestocfe CB U) bought by the farmer, 
m the ease whm the mwfipet fe uot tttdfcs^» the price is the average one for the country. — the prices paid to farmers 
mgm-beet ate genetaUyted once a year and therefore are not inserted in these hibH 

J^'to ly . ( 0 ) Atera|^ Auguit^eptmt^^^ I^iye weight,’. — (S) .trices per unit contained px one quintal. — 


s 
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Groups 


Countries and products 


A I Wheat (Paris) 

, Rye (Paris) 

Barley (Paris) 

Oats (Paris) 

- Wine, red (southern markets) (i) 

A II Beef (Paris) (2) 

Pork (Paris) {3) 

j Mutton (Paris) (a) . 


B I - Basic slag. iS % (I^orraine) 

Superphosphate 14 % (North and East) 

i Sylvinite, minimum 12 % 

i Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk) 

, Sulphate of ammonia 20.4 % 

B II ; Eiaseed cake (North) 

{ Coconut cake (Marseilles) 

; Groundnut cake (Marseilles) 


; 1 






Agricultural 

, Dec. ! 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Jul}-'- 

Oct.- 

Oct.- 

year 

; 



Sept. 

Dec. 

Dec. 



— 

! ^931 1 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1930-31 

1929-30 

(Prices in francs 

per qu 

lintal). 





; 163.10 

161.5U 

162.45 

165.85 

166.90 

142.70 

173.90 

139.70 

1 »*q- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. 92.65 

n.q. 

n. 87.70 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 83.80 

102.80 

n. 87.00 

92.60 

1 94.25 

92.40 

89.20 

84.80 

74.00 

114.86 

i 79.80 

90.20 

1 ... 

80 

91 

148 ! 

172 

103 

1 154 

89 

i 793 : 

763 

823 

981 1 

1,078 1 

875 

1,050 

916 

, 508 

524 

572 

647 1 

695 1 

849 

665 

851 

, 996 

991 

1,125 

1,329 1 

1 

1,521 

1,477 

1,504 

1,452 

23.40i 

23.40 

1 23.40 

1 

23.40! 

i 25.20 

26.10 

24,30 

25.95 

1 27,50 

28.15 

1 28.75 

29.051 

i 31.40 

31.6O; 

31.16i 

31.60 

1 10.60. 

10.60 

1 IO.6O: 

1 IO.6OI 

! 10.60 

10.96 

10.601 

1 10.90 

j 106.00; 

105.00 

! 104.00' 

1 102.00; 

! 108.00 

i 114.50 

109.40 

115.70 

' 100.001 

106.75 

; 106.00 

108.25 

in.5o; 

; 119.25 

112.20' 

118.85 

88 

84 

1 84 

87 1 

* 97 ! 

! 160 

103 ; 

129 

i 70 

71 

72 

73 , 

70 j 

113 

73 , 

102 

80 

82 

1 

85 

80 1 

j 


132 

i 

86 1 

1 : 

116 


Great Britain (A; Prices in shiUmgs and pence per cwtj 
B t Prices in pounds sterling, etc. per long ton). 


A I Wheat 

' Barley 

: Oats 

' Potato^ (London' .... 
A XI Butter (I^dou) .... 
1 Cheese, Cheddar (I^jndon) 
j Beef (I^ndon)(2) , . . . 
I Mutton (London) (2) . . . 
! Pork (London) (2) . . . . 


B 1 


B II 


I Basic Slag X4 % (London) 

Superphosphate, 16 % (Londofu) ...... 

Kainit 14 % (London) 

Nitrate of soda, 15 K % (London) 

Sulphate of ammonia ao.6% (London). . . . 

Bran, British (London) 

Bran, middlings, imported (London) ..... 

Lins^ cake, En^li^ (London) ....... 

Cottonseed p^onta) ......... 

Coconut cake (Lond<Mi) 

? .Palm kemd cake (Liverpool) . 


6/fl 

6/11 

7/9 

9/3 

186/4 1 

106/2 i 
67/8 
75/3 I 
73/6 1 


2 - 1-0 

2- 17-0 

3- 4-0 
8 - 12-0 
6-15-0 
5-14-8 
5-13-4 
8-19— 0 

5- 12-0 
n.q. 

6- 7- 


6/11 

7/1 

7/9 

8/6 

140/- 

95/6 

67/8 

SO/6 

77/- 


2- 1- 0! 

2- 16- 0; 

3- 0- 0| 
8-10- 01 
6-10- Oi 
6 - 1 - 
6-13-9 
9- 4- $ 
5-16- 9 

eSo- 0| 


6/4 

6/6 

7/1 

7/9 

141/9 

91/10; 

72/4 ' 
86/4 
82/10; 


2 - 6 - 0 
2-15- 0; 

2-18- 0l 
n-q* , 

6-5-0, 

5- 7- _ , 

6- 7- o;| 
8-12- 0; 
6 - 8 - 6 , 

n. q. , 
6— 6— 3 


6/lJt 


6/7 

6/7 

140/- 

97/10 

79/4 

99/1 

75/10 


2 - 1 - 0 
2-19- 0| 
2-18-11 
8-19- Oi 

7- 0-101 
4-14- 7 
4-12-2 

8- 5-61 
4-12- Ij 

a. q. 
6 - 0 - 01 


6/10 

5/8 

6/1 

6/11 

144/7 

96/2 

74/11 

107/4 

112/9 


2- 8-Oi 

3- 6-0! 

3- 1- 5i 
9-12- 0| 
9- 3- 0, 

4- 18- 8i 
4-12- 61 
9-16- 7i 

4- 7- 6 
n.q. 

5- 7-5i 


9/iO 

7/n' 

7/9 

4/10 

196/- 

107/10 

77/- 

103/10 

124/10 


2- 3- 0 

3- 6-0 
3- 1- O' 
9-14- 0 
9-14-0 
6- 9- 0 

6- 4-OI 
14- 0- 01 

7- 5-0 
10-13- 0 
9-10- 0 


6/6 
6/l0| 
6/4 ' 
7/- 
144/9 
98/4 
79/2 
107/10! 
102/10 


2 - 2 - 3 

3- 3- 6 

3- 1- 6 
9-16- 8 
9*7»2 

4- 16- 4 
4-11- 5 1 
9-12- 61 
4-17-^! 

n. q. 
6-9-2^! 


9/8 

7/8 

7/6 

4/- 

177/4 

109/1 

82/10 

109/8 

120/2 


2- 3-1 

3- 6-0 
8 - 1-2 

IIO-O-2 
9-18-6 
6-13-10 
5-12-1 
112-19- 6 
, 6 - 11 - 8 
ilO-8-4 
8 ** 8 — 7 ' 


ITALP (Prices iu lire per quintal). 


A X 


Wheat, soft (MSlan) 

Wheat, hard (Palermo). . . . . . 

Oats (Milan} 

Mai% (Milan} 

Rice (Milan) 

Hemp, fibre 

OHve oil (Milan) 

Wine, ordinary, ii® to 13* (Bari) (i) 


103.30 

100.00 

94.80 

91.26 

186 

130 

126 

128 

75.30 

73.50 

71.40 

67.40 

62.10 

61.25 

56.80 

52.75 

139.20 

140.00 

129.40 

102.76 

... 

219 

209 

216 

520 1 

588 

662 

699 

80 1 

[ 85 

105 

96 


110,80 

180.76 

111.90 

131.45 

181 

141 

185 

141 

76.00 

85.85 

74.80 

^20 

64.25i 

82,06 

66.80 

77M 

119.65 

186.16 

126.65 

181.20 

266 

464 

248 

461 

627 1 

610 

601 

678 

121 

189 

118 

m 


'3 


(1) Price per hectofitre, — (a) Dead weight. — (3) Live weight. 
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Average 









Agricultural 

Groups 

Countries and products 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

July. 

Oct.- 

Oct.- 

year 






Sept. 

Dec. 

Dec. 





1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1939 

1930-31 

1929-30 



Italy (continued) 






A n 

Cheese Keggiano (Milan) 

075 

975 

1.100 

1.170 

1,067 

1.137 

1,139 

1,128 


BJggs, fresh (Milan) (i) 

7.15 

8.02 

6.43 

4.76 

7.73 

8.86 

5.64 

6.26 


Beef (Milan) ( 2 ) 

323 

303 

316 

338 

434 

492 

404 , 

480 


Pork (Miton) ( 3 ) 

350 

346 

376 

370 

474 

664 

444 

637 

B 1 

Basic slag 16*20 % (Chiasso) ( 3 )" 

1.00 

1.00 

1,08 

1.10 

1,37 

1.60 

1.29 

1.43 


Superphosphate, mineral, 15-17 % (Genoa) ( 3 ) 

1.19 

J.IO 

1.19 

1,17 

1.30 

1.30 

1.24 

1.80 


Chloride of potassium (Genoa) 

71.60 

7J.50 

71.50 

76.86 

80.50 

83.76 

80.25 

83.50 


Sulphate of ammonia (Genoa) 

74.50 

74.50 

74,50 

71.40 

86.76 

80.Q5 

81.76 

91.25 


Copper sulphate (Genoa) 

129 

142 

142 

103 

187 

226 

182 

223 

B 11 

Wheat bran (Genoa) . . . 

50 

50 

54 

40 

46 

65 

45 

58 


Itice bran (Milan) 

40 

39 

40 

38 

36 

60 

36 

67 


linseed cake (Milan) 

66 

64 

68 

60 

66 

109 

65 

99 


Groundnut cake (Milan) 

57 

67 

67 

52 

65 

92 

65 

82 


Rapeseed cake (Milan) 

32 

32 

32 

33 

36 

71 

37 

66 


Netherlands (Prices 

in guilders per quintal 





A ! 

Wheat (Groningen) 

«. 12.50 

n. 12.50 

n. 12.60 

a. 32.50 

6.26 

9.69 

6.94 

9.69 


Rye (Groningen) 

165 

6.24 

4.40 

4.39 

4.50 

7.43 

4.49 

6.72 


Barley (Grodngea) 

6.77 

6.16 

6.26 

6.25 

4.59 

8.89 

6.00 

7.98 


Oats (Groningen) 

6.68 

6.16 

5.20 

6,45 

6.23 

6.69 

6.30 

6.16 


Peas (Rotterdam) 

12.05 

13.62 

12.12 

9.8J 

10.02 

18,72 

9.40 

12.02 


Flax, fibre (Rotterdam) 

67.60 

66.60 

n. q. 

62.00 

n.67 

109 

61 

100 


Potatoes (Amsterdam) ( 4 ) 

4.65 

4.15 

3.40 

(5) 3.87 

3,98 

2.52 

n. 5.40 

2.64 

A n 

Butter (Maastricht) 

IID 

118 

324 

133 

163 

223 

157 

104 


Cheese, Gouda 45 % (G<mda) 

61.20 

72.60 

74.60 

81.35 

88.60 

116.18 

83.09 

100.84 


Cheae, Rdam 40 % (Alkmaar) 

44.25 

64.76 

69.00 

73.47 

77.63 

102.76 

74.44 

90.09 


Rggs (Roermond) (6) 

6.28 

7.06 

6,20 

6.40 

8.67 

9.87 

5.25 

7.82 


Beef (liotterdam) ( 7 ) 

73.00 

74.60 

76.00 

89.20 

108 

106 

100 

105 


Pork (Rotterdam) ( 3 ) ♦ . . 

37.60 

42.60 

48.00 

46.16 

64 

83 

49 

79 

B I 

Basic slag ( 3 ) 

0.101 

0.100 

0.107 

0.103 

0.163 

0.169 

0.144 

0.162 


Superphosphate 17 % 

2.06 

2.80 

230 

2.43 

2.79 

3.29 

2.68 

3-15 


Kainite t3) • • 

0.154 

0.151 

0.161 

0.186 

0.162 

0.161 

0.J60 

0.160 


Nitrate of soda 

7.65 

7,60 

8.30 

n. 8.16 

n. 10.40 

10.45 

10.48 

10.59 


Sulphate of ammonia ao % % . 

4.67 

4,69 

4.85 

4.63 

n. 9.76 

10.30 

9.62 

10.06 

B II 

Maiae 

3.48 

4,11 

3.47 

3.86 

6.09 

8.77 

5.43 

8.54 


linseed cake, Dutch 

6.86 

7.42 

7.00 

7.45 

8,90 

13.81 

9.05 

12.24 


Coconut cake 

6.60 

7.06 

7.00 

7.85 

7.40 

10.86 

7.88 

10.06 


Groundnut cake 

7.56 

7.90 

7.00 

6.98 

7.08 

12.88 

7.43 

10.96 


POLAND (Prices iu zlotys pet quintal). 





A I 

Wheat (Warsaw) 

27.00 

27.45 

23,90 

25.86 

27,65 

39.49 

31,17 

40,89 


Rye (Warsaw) 

27.25 

26.32 

22.71 

22.74 

19.01 

24.82 

21.33 

22.72 


Barley (Warsaw) 

26.53 

27.56 

24.76 

22.13 

25.29 

28.08 

25.55 

26.88 


Oats (Warsaw^ 

23.97 

26.16 

23.48 

24.66 

22.01 

24.24 

24.01 

2196 

A n 

Butter (Warsaw) 

437 

420 

411 

407 

526 

673 

486 

590 


Beef (Warsaw) (3) . . 

62 

80 

82 

83 

118 

187 

103 

131 


Pork (Warsaw) (3) 

08 

9$ 

133 

167 

167 

249 

. 152 

238 


E)gg8 (Warsaw) ( 8 ) . 

224 

213 

178 

140 

292 

30$ 

205 

235 

i 

B 1 

Superphosphate ( 3 ) 

( 9 ) 0.67 

( 9 ). 0.68 

0.74 

(10)0.77 

0.84 

0.90 

0.83 

0.89 


Potash salts 35 % . 

13.75 

13.76 

13.76 

18.75 

13.76 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 


Sulphate of ammonia 

25.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

B 11 

Wheat bran (Warsaw) 

16.20 

17.00 

n, 38.90 

14.76 

18.88 

17.48 

16.53 

16.64 


Rye bran (Warsaw) 

16.16 

17.37 

m 13.58 

18,48 

10.98 

14.88 

14.19 

13.84 


linseed cake (Warsaw) 

27.00 

27.60 

n, 27,00 

a.q. 

29.60 

44.85 

8141 

39,86 

! i 

Rapeseed cake (Wansaw) . 

2130 

20.50 

n. 17.65 

17.75 

20,88 

33.48 

21.91 

29.86 

^ (i). iz) Live wsiftk —{35 Mm tmj't cotttaiiifea in one quintal 

( 4 ) Eeetplitre. 

( 5 ) Average August-Septem- 


(6)" 100 eggs. [fi Dead “weiiit Boat ef 

Nett pribej nett price for October: 0 . 68 . — ( 10 ) Rectified 
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Average 


Agricultural 


Groups j 

COUNl'aiES AND PRODUCTS 

Dec. 

Nov. I 

Oct. 

July- 

Sept. 

1931 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

1930 

Oct.. 

Dec. 

1929 

year 

! 

1 

j 

1931 

1931 1 

i 

1931 

1930-31 

192^.-30 


Sweden (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 




A I 

Wheat 

17.40 

1 

17.13 , 

16.22 

18.82 

18.95 

18.27 

19.39 

18.31 


Bye 

16.00 

16.02 i 

15.48 

JC.42 

15.05 

15 30 

16.29 

14.92 


Barley 

12.00 

11.85 i 

11.49 

12.97 

11. GO 

13.33 

12.25 

13.40 


Oats 

10.27 

10.03 

9.05 

10.76 

9.03 

11.22 

10.18 

10.88 

A n 

Beef (Goteborg) (1) 1 

39.25 

40.25 1 

42.50 

45.00 

56 

56 

52 

56 


Pork (Goteborg) (i) I 

4687 

51.00 . 

54.87 

. 53.55 

6b 

1J2 

65 

108 


Butter (Malmo) 

213.25 

199.50 i 

189.50 

186.70 

214 

297 

210 

262 


Eggs (Stockholm) . 

162.00 

157.50 1 

130.00 

88.60 

232 

204 

144 

151 

B 1 

Superphosphate, 20% 

n 5.90 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. 7.07 

7.4S 

n. 7.90 

7,48 

7.85 


Potash salts, 20 % n. 7.75 

u. q. 

n.q. 

7.85 

7.87 

11. 8.40 

7.92 

8.26 


Chilisaltpeter 

11. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

19.04 

18.17 

u. q. 

18.59 

10.38 


Calcium evanamide 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

18,10 

n. q. 

n.q. 

18.10 

18.40 

B II 

Maize: La Plata 

9.65 

9.75 

8.18 

7.61 

10.08 

15.64 

10.07 

14.73 


Wheat bran 

1021 

9 75 

8.70 

8.48 

8.65 

11.70 

9.55 

11.12 


Groundnut cake 

15 82 

15.30 

13.34 

12.61 

18.18 

20.S0 

13.52 

18.42 


Cottonseed cake 

13.08 

12.34 

11.12 

u. 11.80 

12.47 

18.01 

12.80 

16.98 


Sova meal 

14.40 

13.90 

13.40 

13.28 

13.62 

19.13 

14.08 

17.87 


Czechoslovakia (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal). 




A I 

VWieat 

161 

149 

138 

147 

J38 

170 

149 

172 


Rye 

J51 

160 

149 

148 

89 

127 

108 1 

121 


Barley 

121 

121 

128 

136 

120 

143 


138 


Oath 

111 

118 

317 

140 

100 

119 

118 I 

117 


E<iible potatoes 

2C 

26 

28 

61 

28 

27 

42 i 

37 


Hops 

630 

715 

715 

517 

787 

1,302 

984 

1,496 

A II 

Butter 

1,960 

2,000 

2,000 

2,283 

2,083 

2,183 

2.179 

2,150 


Fresh eggs (2) 

1,066 

1,106 

1,020 

820 

1,850 

1,871 

1,067 

1,125 


Beef (3) 

775 

900 

950 

960 

1,047 

1,267 

981 

1,156 


Veal (3) 

C76 

775 

830 

833 

1,058 

1,300 

981 

1,210 


Pork { 1 ) .... 

775 

938 

1,075 

942 

1,087 

1,470 

1,014 

1,445 

B I 

Basic slag, 15 % 

34.43 

34.43 

30.C7 

37.37 

39.28 

41.90 

39,21 

i 40.03 


Superphosphate, 16 to 18 % 

51.86 

51.85 

51.85 

51.85 

51.86 

58,65 

52.84 

58.37 


Kainite, 14% 

20.15 

20.16 

22.92 

22.51 

23.00 

23.90 

23.10 

23.62 


Chile salpeter 

142.50 

139,60 

144.00 

167.26 

165.50 

105.00 

166.16 

169.46 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % % 

123.75 

119.75 

129,75 

131.50 

140.00 

149.33 

139.65 

149.04 

B n 

Maize, imported 

67 

68 

60 

66 

78 

121 

80 

120 


Wheat bran (Prague), 

81 

80 

73 

76 

69 

86 

79 

86 


Rye bran (Prague) 

83 

82 

75 

78 

62 

86 

76 

83 


Crushed soya (Prague) 

lie 

116 

114 

116 

128 

180 

133 

164 


Rapeseed cake (Prague) 

100 

99 

96 

102 

91 

157 

09 

147 


Linseed cake (Prague) 

328 

120 

121 

1,27 

136 

199 

137 

182 


Groundnut Cake (Prague) 

128 

127 

123 

123 

117 

189 

126 

174 


(i) Live iveight. — {2) 1440 eggs. — {3) Dead weight. 
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THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
DURING THE LAST QUARTER OF 1931 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the difierent countries. 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to different methods and 
criteria. A detailed account of the items included in each series and the system 
of construction of the index-numbers may be found in the volume published especially 
for this purpose by the Institute, entitled « Index-numbers of prices of agricultural 
products and other price-indices of interest to the farmer ». We refer the reader to 
this volume for an exact interpretation of the significance of the different series of 
data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signif- 
icance of the indices available, much care is advisable in their utilisation from an inter- 
national point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
all th^ data in their original form only, witJiout attempting to formally unite them. 
The latter proccvSS, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the drawing of erroneouvS relations and conclusions. 

It is only as a supplement to the figures published in the tables and with 
all the qualifications that have just been indicated that a table is given below, cor- 
responding to those published at tire ends of the preceding quarters and con- 
taining the quarterly indices. 


General index-numbers of prices of agricultural products 
(Base : the first quarter of 1929 » 100). 



1929 


1930 





COTTOTRIES 

;jst 

Quarter 

rst 

Quarter 

and 

Quarter 

3 rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quarter 

ISt 

Quarter 

2 nd 

Quarter 

3 rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quarter 

Gemany , . . 

%S 

87.1 

83.2 

864 

83.1 

79.9 

814 

• 77.5 

73.0 

England and 
Wales .... 


100.0 

9,^.1 

95.1 

88,9 

87.6 

85.4 

83.8 

79.2 

Estonia (i}, . . 

m.i 

80.1 

72.0 

72.5 

67.7 

63.7 

63.9 

62.8 

( 2 ) 57.7 

Finland .... 

87.0 

82.2 

77.6 

76.6 

69,2 

69,2 

66.7 

64.6 

67.3 

Hungary. , . , 

73,9 

68.7 

61.9 

61*9 

59.7 

60.4 

62,4 

64.2 

66.4 

Italy 

88.2 

82,8 

77.3 

75.4 

69.5 

63.7 

65.1 

61.4 

62.4 

Netherlands . . 

97.1 

89,2 

84.6 

S6.4 

1 78.9 

77.1 

78.2 

70,7 

61.1 

Poland , , . . 

89,8 

78.4 

! 76.8 

76.0 

70,9 j 

64,0 

71.4 

63.4 

63.3 

Argentina (j) . . 

98.2 ! 

89.5 

88.2 

88,1 

66.4 

59.7 

59.5 

69.5 

63.1 

Canada .... 

106,1 , 

99.7 

92.6 

. 7a3 

68.6 

61,9 

60.2 

55.6 

ms 

Unit. Stat,: Bu- 
reau of Agrie* 
Economics . . 

100.7 

95.6 

91.9 

80.9 

75.0 

67.6 

1 

63.7 

66.4 

50.2 

Unit, Stat.: Bu- 
reau ofEabot. 

90.4 

02.3 

87.3 

70.5 

74.5 

67.3 

68.7 

69.S 

54.4 

New Zealand . , 

87.1 

80.5 

77.4 

76.3 

64,1 

57.4 

56.7 

‘ 69.6 

6a3 


(ri See exjtoimiiott given below. — ( 2 ) Average October-Nove«aber» 
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The above table shows that the fall in prices of agricultural products still con- 
tinues in the majority of the countries included, though it is less apparent on account 
of the devalorisation in several countries : Great Britain, Finland and Argentina — 
where the index-numbers calculated from prices at inflation values even show an increase 
— Canada and New Zealand. It is notable that under such circumstances the figures 
in England and Wales indicate such a considerable fall. The fall has also been very 
marked in the Netherlands and the United States. In the former country this is the 
case principally for prices of animal products, amongst which in the first place are the 
prices of meat but also those of milk products, which have shown a downward 
movement. In the United States the principal decline is recorded in prices of animals 
for slaughter. This tendency to decline in animal products may be noted in almost 
all other countries for which index-numbers are published. It is evident that The 
governmental measures now taken in almost all the countries (for customs duties and 
annexed stipulations relating to cereals in Europe see pages 66 to 69 of this Crop 
Report) have such an influence on the prices of agricultural products that the 
interdependence of prices in the various countries is much less intimate than hi a normal 
period. Despite this fact there has been, grosso modo, a fall everywhere. 


n* * 


It is necessary to draw attention to certain changes in the tables of index-numbers 
in this and succeeding numbers of the Crop Report. The Banco de la Nacidn Argen- 
tma has changed the index-numbers of meat prices for 1931 and this involves a correc- 
tion of the general hidex-numbers of prices of agricultural products for the same per- 
iod. In addition the Central Statistical Office of Estonia has revised the calculations 
for all the series of mdex-numbers it publishes, including that containing tlie weighted 
index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and has suppressed the series having 
1922 as base-year, so that we sliall henceforth publish the series having 1913 as base- 
year. To facilitate comparison with the periods that no longer enter regularly into thevse 
tables there have been inserted below the modified series for Argentina from January 
to June 1931 and for Estonia from January 1930 to June 1931. 

It is also considered opportune to give again for comparison two series of price 
index-numbers, one for Germany and one for Canada. For Germany it is a question 
of finished manufactured products for consumption (Gebrauchsgiiter), those for pro- 
duction being excepted ; this group comprises two sub-groups : ist : furniture (for kit- 
chens, bedrooms and living rooms, chronometers, lamps, carpets, curtains, beds, linen, 
iron and steel goods, articles of glass, porcelain and earthenware ; 2nd : clothing (mider- 
wear for men, women and children, men’s suits, women’s and cliildren’s dresses, cloth, 
footwear). For Canada the additional index-numbers relate to prices of articles for 
consumption, other than food, beverages and tobacco, as follows : clothing (bools, shoes, 
rubbers, hosiery and underwear), household equipment and supplies (coal, coke, 
petrol, oils, drugs and pharmaceuticals, rubber tires). The data of these two series 
for January 1930 to June 1931 are also given below. 
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Index-numbers of prices — corrections and additions. 






Argentina 


Estonia 


Germany 

Canada 

Year and month 


Meat 

Total 

agricultural 

products 

Commodities 

imported 

Commodities 

exported 

Agricultural 

commodities 

imported 

and 

exported 

Finished 
manu- 
factures 
(«Gebrauchs- 
gh er ») 

Consumer’s 

good 

(other than 
foodstuffs, 
etc.). 

January 

1930 . 





129 

129 

125 

168.4 

89.8 

Febmary 




— 

— 

J23 

119 

120 

166.1 

89.4 

March 




— 

— 

113 

110 

111 

163.3 

88.7 

April 

» 



— 

— 

116 

105 

109 

161.8 

87.3 

May 

» 



— 

— 

113 

103 

106 

161,3 

86.7 

June 

» 



— 

— 

109 

103 

105 

160.9 

86.4 

July 




— 

— 

106 

i 309 

108 

159,9 . 

85.9 

August 

}> 




— 

m 

! 104 

107 

158.2 1 

85.7 

September 

» 




— 

110 

' 106 

107 

156.7 

85.7 

October 

1) 



— 

— 

133 

' 89 

108 

154.4 

85.4 

November 

)) 



— 

— 

130 

1 89 

102 

151.6 

84.9 

December 

» , 




— 

123 

i 

96 i 

! 148.8 

84.0 

Average 1930 . 



1 90.6 

— 

118 

I 103 

108 

159.3 

36.7 

January, 

1931 . 




61.7 

128 

1 80 

93 

i 

82.9 

February 

)) 



93.0 

63.3 

123 

1 82 

95 

145.0 1 

82.5 

March 

» 



! 94.4 

63.2 

120 

' 84 

95 

i 143,6 i 

81.4 

April 

D 



1 93.9 

61.4 

133 

! 78 

94 

! 142.4 ! 

80.1 

May 

» 



1 89.0 

62.5 

135 

, 77 

94 

1 141.7 i 

79.7 

June 




i 92.8 

i 

62.7 

137 

1 79 

1 

96 

1 i 

80.2 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 

Cbanobs 

TO BE MADE IN THE DCfTIES PtTBLlSHED ON PAOES 66 TO 69 OF THIS CHOP REPORT, 


COUNTOY 

Product 

Date when 

Original data 
per metric 

Data in 

Amer. cents pet 


* 

enforced 

quintal 

bushel or barrel 

Caechoslovakia 1 

Supplementary duty oats 

January «o 

C«, crs. 33.00 j 

*T 4 .ao 


„ „ wheat and rye flour » * • 

» 

i 

' 50.00 

131.71 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

JiUy 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Year 

CLASSmCATIQN 


1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

Germany 


i 

1 









(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 s= 100. 











Foodstuffs of vegetable origin 

112.8 

115.6 

112.5 

111.7 

114.6 

126.1 

1IJ.3 

120.4 

116.3 

126.8 

Wvestock 

G8.4 

71.4 

76.9 

84.7 

89.0 

81.7 

104.4 

125.7 

112.4 

126.0 

Wvestock products 

101.1 

107.4 

106.7 

108.4 

107.9 

105.6 

126.6 

146.3 

121.7 

142.1 

Feeding stuffs 

03.6 

98.7 

95.5 

96.8 

98.8 

104.7 

91.1 

105.0 

93.2 

125.9 

toted agricultural products 

915 

98.5 

98.5 

101.1 

103.4 

105.4 

110.4 

126.2 

113.1 

130.2 

Fertilizers 

70,4 

72.1 

74.0 

73.6 

72.8 

71.3 

80.5 

83.7 

82.4 

84.5 

Agricultural dead stock 

128.3 

128.6 

129.5 

129.7 

129.9 

129.9 

136.0 

141.0 

139.4 

141.3 

Finished manufactures (“ Gebrauchs- 











ghtei ”) (2) 

132.4 

134.2 

135.8 

137.8 

139.7 

140.6 

148.8 

148.8 

168.7 

171.6 

General index-mmber , 

103.7 

106.6 

107.1 

108.6 

110.2 

111.7 

117.8 

184.3 

124.6 

187.2 

England and Wales 
(Miuistiy of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponding mouths 

1911-13 =s 500, 











Agricultural products 

117 

112 

113 

120 

121 

121 

126 

143 

134 

144 

Feeding stuffs 

03 

97 

83 

76 

77 

81 

81 

119 

96 

189 

Fenilizeis 

91 

90 

89 

88 

05 

100 

101 

100 

101 

300 

General index-number {1 

100.5 

97.0 

96.8 

91.9 

93.1 

94.4 

102.2 

128.0 

114.1 

135.3 

AR(3£NTINA 

(Banco de la Nacidu argentina) 

1926 w 100, 

i 

j 

1 










Cereals and linseed 

58.2 

65.6 1 

63.3 

52.7 

53.7 

56.1 

56.6 

99.6 

82.3 

100.4 

Meat (c) 

77.1 

84.8 

90.8 

100.0 1 

97.4 j 

92.0 

90.5 

109.0 

110.9 

113.6 

Hides and skins 

59.1 

66.3 

61.5 

53.4 

59.3 

63.1 

65.6 

78.0 

71.6 

95.0 

Wool 

51.7 

58.0 

i 60.3 

1 54.3 

55.8 

52.4 

51.8 

84.3 

67.4 

103.5 

Dairy products 

00.6 

i 70.7 

74.2 

1 75.8 

84.8 

84.0 

68.7 

99,9 

82.4 

105.9 

Forest products 

80.5 

S 81.7 

83.5 

‘ 89.5 

91.6 

107.1 

108.7 

111.8 

107.9 

111.5 

Total agricultural products (2) .... . 

61.4 

68.6 

67.7 

61.3 

62.3 

62.9 

68.2 

98.8 

85.5 

102.6 

Canada 

(Internal trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 « 100. 











Field prodnets (grain, etc.) ....... 

Animals and animal products ...... 

42.S 

46.0 

44.0 

41.1 

43.0 

44.8 

43.1 

93.8 

70.0 

93.8 

7J.I 

72.1 

72.1 

72.5 

74,3 

73.2 

93.1 

112.6 

102,9 

112,6 

Total Canadian farm products 

1 53.0 

55.8 

54.5 

52.8 

64.7 

65.4 

61.8 

100.8 

82.3 

100.8 

Fertilizers * 

, Consumer's goods (other thanfoodstrufis, 

' 71.1 

75.5 

75.5 

74.8 

86.8 

86.9 

89.2 

92.6 

88.2 

92.6 

«to.) (2) 


i 77.7 

78.1 

78.0 

79.4 

80.0 

84.6 

90.0 

86.7 

91.1 

General index-number 

ESTONIA (2) 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

■ 70.3 

70.6 

70.4 

70.0 

70.9 

71.7 

77.7 

95.6 

86.6 

95.6 

1913 =s 100, 











Commodities imported 


124 

127 

129 

135 

136 

1 123 

131 

118 

140 

Commodities exported 


70 

70 

75 

74 

74 

! 84 

127 

108 

139 , 

Agricultural products imported and exported 


85 

SO 

90 

95 

94 

96 

128 

108 

139 , , 


• Foranexplanatioaoitlieiiietliod of calculation of theindex-numlHsrs, reference should foe made to the Institute’s publicatimt^^'^ 
« Ittdex-nuflttfoers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Parmer ** (Rome, 1930}* 

(t) Calculated foy the “Statist”* reduced to base-year 19x3 * roo, — . (a) $ee explanatioa : pages J?7 to 79. 
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Countries 

AND 

Cr-ASSIPICATION 

Dec. 

NoY. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Year 

1931 

193X 

193X 

193X 

1931 

X93X 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1939 

United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 ^ loo* 











Cereals 

53 

57 

46 

50 

54 

57 

80 

119 

100 

121 

Fruits and ve|:etables 

68 

68 

70 

83 

97 

no 

108 

163 

168 

136 

Meat animals 

68 

76 

79 

86 

92 

92 

132 

143 

134 

L56 

Dairv products 

63 

96 

95 

92 

87 

85 

117 

140 

123 

140 

Poultry and poultry products 

J30 

133 

no 

99 

93 

83 

327 

204 

126 

169 

Cotton and cottonseed 

45 

50 

43 

47 

63 

71 

73 

130 

102 

145 

Total agricultural products 

60 

71 

68 

72 

75 

79 

97 

136 

117 

138 

Commodities purchased by farmers (i) . 

123 

123 

126 

127 

127 

129 

130 

154 

146 

155 

Agricultural wages (i) 

- 

- 

- 

113 

- 

- 

129 

(3)159 

152 

170 

United States 
(B ureau of I^abor) 

1926 =5 100. 











Grains . 

47.0 

51.8 

44.3 

44.2 

44.8 

49.0 

64.0 

97.5 

58.3 

97.4 

Uvestocb and poultry . . 

51.7 

55.7 

67.6 

61.0 

67.0 

63.0 

76.3 

94.0 

89.2 

100.1 

Other farm products 

61.2 

63.1 

64.2 

65.4 

67.3 

71.3 

78.1 

108.2 

91.1 

106.6 

Total farm products 

55.7 

58.7 

58.8 

60.5 

63.5 

64.9 

76.2 

J01.9 

88.3 

104.9 

Agricultunil implements 

02.1 

92.1 

92.3 

94.5 

94.5 

94.5 

94.9 

96.1 

95.1 

97.9 

Fertilizer materials 

70.1 

70.1 

70.2 

74.2 

74.4 

78,7 

81.4 

89.5 

85.6 

92.1 

Mixed fertilizers 

77.1 

77.7 

77.2 

77.6 

78.7 

80.2 

90.6 

97.1 

93.6 

97.2 

Cattle feed 

r>3.o 

59.8 

40.4 

44.4 

50.8 

55.8 

78.2 

122.4 

99.7 

321,6 

Nott-agrkulfural commothties 

69.3 

71.0 

71.2 

71.7 

72.1 

71.5 

70.4 

92.1 

85.9 

04.4 

Gmral index-number 

60.3 

08.3 

68.4 

69.1 

70.2 

70.0 

78.4 

94.4 

86.8 

90.5 

FiNrAND 











(Central Bureau of Slatistici-) 











1926 w 100. 











Cereals 

93 

81 

73 

70 

76 

79 

72 

82 

76 

98 

Potatoes 

54 

49 

49 

59 

84 

101 

59 

88 

76 

348 

Fodder 

71 

62 

53 

52 

60 

65 

58 

67 

02 

09 

Meat 

57 

51 

64 

69 

64 

65 

72 

9.3 

88 

i 103 

Dairy products . , . . 

03 

88 

77 

72 

72 

70 

74 

103 

84 

103 

Total agricultural products i 

78 

72 ; 

67 

66 

70 

71 

73 

92 

$2 

100 

General index-number . 

92 

87 

82 

79 

81 

82 

86 

95 

90 

98 

Hungary 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 




1 . 







1913 « 100, 











Agricultural and livestock products , . , 

' SO 

89 

88 

88 

88 

87 

78 

1 

97 


- 

General index-number « . . 

90 

99 

97 

96 

1 92 

96 

90 

107 

- 

- 

ITADY 











(Consiglio Ptovinciale deirEconomia . 











Corporatlva di Milano) 

1913 *■ 100, 

j 










National agricultural products 

343.35 

336.84 

337.20 

334.23 

830.21 

837.05 

366.88 

474.78 

413.89 

508,76 

General index-number , 

335.54 

328.74 

,820.86 

330.33 

831.42 

387,43 

368.63 

459.18 

411.04 

480.69 

New Zealand 
(C ensus and Statistics Office) 

Average 1909-13 » 100. 











Dairy produce 

9/.5 

102.6 

106.9 

102.9 

103.7 

96,7 

102.6 

144.1 

120,7 

145.7 

Meat 

137.8 

113.1 

119.6 

120,7 

127.9 

126.0 

160.0 

183.2 

164.7 

178,9 

Wool 

61.7 

66,2 

61.6 

63.0 

68-9 

73,2 

60.3 

127.4 

100.7 

170.9 

Hides, skins, and tallow 

07.0 

67.9 

60.0 

79.8 

82.1 

83.4 

122.0 

168.7 

145,4 

188,6 

^seeianeous, 

135*8 

93.1 

122.1 

109.8 

93.9 

mi 

129.8 

166.1 

134.0 

146.7 

agrimltuml products . 

ii). 1910-14 M 100. — (2) Jwmary folh 

94.8 

owing. 

97.8 

101.2 

99.7 

100.5 

100,1 

101.3 

, 142.5 

126.7 

161.3 


s 
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Countries 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

uly 

Dec. 

Dec, 

Year 

ANU 

Classification 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1939 

1930 

1929 

Norway 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 

Average 1909-14 = 100. 

Cereals 

no 

110 

106 

111 


111 

99 

142 

(I) 114 

(I) 155 

Potatoes 

126 

119 

109 

97 

170 

257 

158 

100 

(il 152 

(1) 120 

Pork 

90 

88 

92 

86 

91 

83 

08 

153 

(I) 08 

(D 141 

Other meat 

126 

121 

127 

137 

158 

160 

193 

198 

(I) 198 

(I) 199 

Eggs . 

114 

132 

126 

117 

87 

81 

146 

180 

(1) 121 

(I) 135 

Dairv products 

186 

133 

131 

127 

126 

125 

150 

17J 

(X) 150 

(I) IGl 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

108 

102 

97 

97 

102 

103 

111 

147 

(I) 117 

(I) 148 

Maize ... 

85 

81 

73 

71 

70 

81 

93 

140 

(I) 103 

(1) 148 

Fertilizers 

86 

86 

81 

81 

85 

06 

95 

105 

{!) 101 

( 1 ) lOS 

Netherlands 

(Diiectie van deu I/andbouw) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100. 

Products of the soil 

57 

59 

58 

57 

61 

67 

59 

06 

(2) 67 

fcl 68 

Animal products 

53 

57 

58 

64 

68 

70 

74 

99 

(2) 77 

(2) 95 

Total a^ncuUttral products 

54 

58 

58 

62 

67 

69 

71 

89 

(2) 75 

(3) 88 

A^ncuUufal wages 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

100 

100 

2) 99 

(2) 100 

General index-number (3) 

... 

60.2 

60.2 

61.6 

63.7 ' 

65.6 

72.4 

91.3 

79.2 

96.1 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1927 «= 100. 

Products of the soil 

1 

i i 

1 ... 

59.1 

51.0 

46.6 

47.7 

i 

48.2 

46.4 

02.0 

62.1 

; 

78.1* 

Products of agricultural industry .... 

1 1 

68.7 

61.8 

60.1 

62.1 

64.1 

03.0 

73.0 

09.9 

80, 9: 

76.0‘f 

Total products of plant origin 

62,4 

64.2 

66.6 

53.3 

64.8 

56.0 

64.6 

09.2 

00.5 

Animals 


43.7 ! 

47.6 1 

59.3 

66.2 

07.0 

68.6 

96.6 

82.4 

084 

Dairy products . 


76.9 

66.;^ 

68,3 

61.2 

69.2 

91,0 

103.0 

81.6 

IO2,0» 

100 r' 

Total products of animal origin 

51.8 j 

56.4 1 

55.3 i 

61.3 

64.2 

63.6 

78.2 

98.9 

81.9 

Total agricultural products 

67,2 

60,3 

55.6 

66.2 

58.3 

58.8 

63.2 

82.2 

68.5 

85.7 

Fertilizers 


118.5 

m.5 

118.5 

118.6 

118.5 

124.7 

130,0 

127,8 


Industrial products 

74.0 

74.5 

75.3 

76.0 

77.8 

80.1 

86.9 

101.1 

94.0 

103.8 

Genercd index-number 

60,4 

68.2 

66.3 

67.0 

60.0 

70.3 

76.2 

02.0 

82.3 

03.7 

Yugoslavia 
(N ational Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 zoo. 

Products of the soil * * 

1 

70.6 

70.9 

71.1 

1 

70.4 

75.7 

78.9 

72.5 

i02.n 

89.3 

118.6 

Animal products 

58.6 

63.6 

66.1 

70.0 

76.6 

74.7 

86.4 

95.8 

96..3 

107.2 

Industrial products . . . . 

08.5 

68.7 

69.3 

72.2 

70.8 

71.3 

75.2 

89.2 

81.8 

02.6 

General index-number 

67.2 

88.6 

69.5 

71,6 

78.6 

74.4 

78.0 

93.7 

86.6 

100.6 , 


(i) Agricultural year April i-Marcii 3:. — («) Agricultural year July x-Juue 30, — (3) Calculated by tlie Centra vSiatiatic^i 
Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1935-1949 «*= 100. 





reciprocal parities of the various currencies in which are quoted the prices in 

THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i). 


S — 84 — 



flwire ^ves the HUH^r of units of the current' indicated at the head of each vertical cohimn coiT^poiidin|f to the unit of the currency indicated at the side of eacli 
ssrai^ htte. — (2) x Cold p^ie equal to 10 francs. — (|) Data for purpose of comparison. 


MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


At this period of the year many Governments suspend their monthly crop condition 
reports until next spring when they again commence. 


The following notes refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop reports and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czecho* 
Slovakia : i « excellent, 2 « good, 3 = average, 4 ~ bad, 5 « very had ; France : 100 « excellent, 70 « 
good, 60 « fairly good, 50 =* average, 30 =» bad ; Ltthucmia, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland ; 5 =« excellent, 
4 « good, 3 =* average, 2 =» bad, i « very bad ; Netherlands : 90 =* excellent, 70 «= good, 60 « fairly 
good, 50 below average ; U. S, S. 22. : 5 « good, 4 =* above the average, 3 =» average, 2 helm average, 
I ss bad ; United States : loo crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other countries the 
system of the Institute is employed : 100 *= crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of 
the last ten years. 


CEREALS 


Tlie information on areas vsown to winter wheat recently received at the Interna- 
tional IiivStitute of Agriculture shows that the total acreage sown last autumn was larger 
than anticipated on the basis of the preliminary data. 

As regards .Europe (excluding the XT. S. S. R.), the figures available cover a number 
of^ couixtries which normally cultivate about two-thirds of the total winter wheat area 
of the continent. On the basis of these data it seems that the European acreage is 
slightly larger than that of last year. The increases in area in several coimtries, 
especially in Fr£|iice and, to a smaller extent, in Germany and Italy, have not been 
completely counterbalanced by the decreases which have taken place in Rumania, 
Poland and Spain. 

^ For the U, S,;S. R. the data recently communicated by the Government show, 
on liic contrary, a large increase in the area sown to winter wheat of about 3.310.000 
acres (11,4 %) compared with that oJt last year. 

A relatively large increase is also indicated by the first estimate of acreage sown in 
India ; the wheat area this year is about 2,100,000 acres (6.8 %) larger than in 1931. 

The figures, still incomplete, for the producing countries of North Africa give reason 
to believe that in these regions also sowings are rather larger than last year. 

Among the extra-Euroj^ean countries, only Canada and the United States have 
made a relatively large reduction in the winter wheat area, amounting to about 
4.500.000 acres compared with X931. This decrease, however, only partly compensates 
for the increase which has taken place in other countries. 

In conclusion, on the basis of all the data at present available covering a group ox 
countries which normally produce about four-fifths of the total winter wheat, it may 
be estimated thab the increase in total area sown to this crop agaifist that soto in 
the previous season is in the neighbourhood of a million acres. 

For rye, on the contrary, the increase in total European sowm^^a due to an increase 
in the area sown to winter rye in the principal producing countries (Germany, Poland, 
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France), does not counterbalance tbe large decrease in the U. S. S. R., where this crop 
occupies about 4,600,000 acres less than last year. In North America, there has also 
been made a reduction of about 3^0,000 acres. 

There is tlierefore certainly on the whole a decrease in the area under winter rye 
considerably larger than the anticipated increase in the winter wheat area. 


Area sown with winter cereals. 



Wheat 

rye 

Barley 

1 Oats 




% 

1931/32 


% 

1931/32 


% 

1931/33 


% 

1931/33 

Countries 

1931/32 

i 

1930- 

1931 

css 100 

1925- 

1926 

to 

1929- 
1930 
= 100 

1931/32 

1925- 
1930- 1926 

1929- 
ca 100 1930 

\— lOO 

1931/32 

1930- 

1931 

ca 100 

1925- 

1926 

to 

1929- 

1930 
— 100 

1931/32 

1930- 

1931 

= 100 

1925- 

1926 

to 

1939- 
1930 
= 100 


(thousand acres) 


Germany. . . . 

4,880 

104.9 

128.3: 

11,112! 

104.7 

97.8 

583 

108.9 

131.4 

— 




Bulgaria. . . . 

2,995 

100.0 

109.U 

558, 

99.0 

115.1 

489 

lOl.O 

107.4 

— 

.... 


Spain 

10,801 

95.2 

98.3 

1,469' 

95,0 

88,6 

4,553 

300.2 

101.6 

1,826 

94.1 

96.0 

Finland .... 

30 

92.3 

112.3 

544' 

96.0 

98.7 


— 


— 


.... 

France. . , . . 

12,894 

110.0 

102.8' 

1,791' 

102.7 

94.3 

432 

92.9 

105.6 

2,205 

101.4 

109.1 

Italy. 

12,032 

100 3 

- 1 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Lithuania . , . 

376 

99.3 

142.6 

1,229 

98.4 

106.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

..... 


Poland 


96.7 


— I 

300,4 

— 


99.1 




... 

Rumania . . . 

5,596 

90.9 


686' 

86.4 

— 

246 

98.7 

— 

- 

— 

— 

■cr.s.s.R. . . . 

32,337 

111.4 

132.2 

64,766 

93,4 

93.0 

872 

100.4 

85.9 



— 

Canada 

518 

92.6 

52.?!' 

5391 

90.1 

78.7^ 






, . 

United States . 

38,682 

89.6 

J 89.0 

(I) 3,712 

93.0 

(3)96.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

British India: . 

32,437 

106.8 

108.lj 

““ 1 

— ! 

- 

- 

- 





Algeria .... 

3,633 

(3) ' 

106.7 

4 

77.2 

97.7 

3,064 

103.8 

92.1 

556 

107.1 

93.4 

Cyrenaica. . . . 

6 

32.7i 

1 I 8 . 4 ' 


— 


47 

57,7 

‘ 47.6 

— 



Tunis 

2,100 

1 

110.4: 

118.11 

1 


— 

1,236 

113.6 

lOO.lj 

99 

100.0 

96.0 


(i) Acreage sown tor grain allowance being made for average diversion to other uses. (a) Percentage of the 
mean for 1926/27 to 1929/30- — (3) Area sown last year at the same date {i Febmary 1931): 2,958,000 acres; final 
estimate of the area harv'ested : 3,640,000 acres. 


In Burope mild and generally dry weather predominated in January causing the 
snow to melt in most areas and accelerating sprouting more than normally. Thus the 
situation of sowings was generally satisfactory ; only some complaints of abundant weeds 
and some local insect and rodent damage was reported. 

Fears were entertained regarding the possible consequence of the unexpected return 
of intense cold and frosts. Temperatures did in fact fall sharply in the first half of Feb- 
ruary severe frosts occurred over the whole European area. In the areas where 
snow had previously fallen damage was limited ; this damage has even been compensat- 
ed for by the humidity brought by the snow in areas where there had been complaints 
of lack of precipitation at the beginning of the winter. The cold has also rid the fields 
^of the insects and rodents that infested them and has slowed down the too rapid 
progress of vegetation. These conditions have predominated in western Burope and 
particularly in France and Italy, In the central and eastern regions, where the cold 
supervened more brusquely, it is to be feared that crops have suffered more ; so far 
there are reports of serious damage only in Hungary but it is not impossible that 
there have been losses to sowings in other countries. The majority of the fields being 
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still under snow it is impossible to make an exact estimate of the damage caused ; the 
thaw must be awaited. 

The U. S. S. U. has experienced the conditions general to Eastern Europe ; mild 
temperatures in J anuarj^ almost complete absence of snow and a brusque return of 
cold and snow in P'ebruary. The formation of a layer of ice on some fields may be 
taken as an index of the damage caused. 

In India Januarj^ was hot and almost wholly dry, to the detriment of crops, which 
had very great need of water at the beginning of February ; the weather remained dry 
in the first week of the current month and only in the second week rain fell over a large 
part of the Punjab. Crop prospects are mediocre. 

In the United States also January was dry with mild temperatures, so that the 
winter wheat belt was deprived of its usual snow cover. Some frosts caused damage but 
this was not important. In the firvSt hah of February abundant snow fell and at the 
middle of the month crop condition was generally good. 

In North Africa the situation at the beginning of February was considered satisfac- 
tory, thanks to abundant rains throughout the cultivated belt. 

G. C. 


Austria : Abundant rains fell in the first week of January but the rest of tlie month 
was without precipitation. At the end of J anuary there was almost no snow in the agri- 
cultural regions and even in the high mountains it was relatively scarce. On the plains 
autumn sowings have not in general suffered from the lack of snow, as cloud has some- 
what mitigated the intensity of the frosts. On moderately high ground, on the other 
hand, where clond protection was frequently lacking, serious, though only spoiadic, 
damage was occasioned by frosts, On i February crop condition of winter cereals was 
as follows : wheat 2,7 (against 2.4 on t January this year and 2.4 on i February 1931) ; 
rye 2.5 (2.4, 2.4) and barley 2.4 (2.3, 2.4). 

Belgium : The latest estimate of production of spelt in 1931 is 587,000 centals com- 
pared with 580,000 in 1930 and 735,000 on tlie average for the precedmg quinquennium. 
Percentages : loi.i and 79*8. Corresponding figures for meslin are respectively as 
follows : 100,000 centals (173,000 bushels) ; 106,000' (183,000) ; 199,000 (344,000) ; 94.5 % 
and 50.2 %. 

Temperatures in January were very mild and rainfall small. Thanks to the favour- 
able weather winter cereals are well developed and vigorous. Work in the fields was 
carried out under the best conditions and is far advanced. In some districts sowitig.s of 
oats have begun ; cultivation of this crop will prot^pbly be extended. 

Bulgaria : In January cold weather predominated almost throughout the country. 
Sowing of autumn cereals was effected under good conditions and germination occurred 
regularly and uniformly, A sufficient snow-cover has protected sowings. Preparations 
for spring sowings have not yet begun. 

Irish Free State : Weatlier during the greater part of January was mild and genial ; 
early-sown seed germinated satisfactorily and progressed favourably but later-sown seed 
was reported to be poor and thin, Ploirghing for spring sowing was almost completed 
under good conditions. 

Prance : Weather conditions having been on the whole favourable, winter cereal 
sowings, the total area of wliich lias decreased uninterruptedly since 3:925, have again, 
with an area of 3:7,500,000 acres, reached the normal level of I923:-X923. 
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COUNTRIES 


(t) area 


1931 

1931/33 


1930 

1930/31 


1925 

to 1939 

1925/26 
to 1929/30 


1,000 aaes 


1931/3* 


1930 

1930 / 

193? 

100 


Aver, 

M 100 


(t) PRODUCTION 


1931 

1931 / 3 * 


1930/31 


Average ! 

19*5 
to 1929 

1925/26 
0 1929/30 


1,000 centals 


1931 

1931/32 


1930 

1930/31 


Average 

1925 

to 1929 

1925/26 
to 1929/30 


1,000 bushels 


1931 

1931 / 32 . 


1930 
1930/ 

1931 
~ 100 


Aver, 
« 100 


WHEAT 


Oemany .... 

5,355 

507 


4,402 

508i 

4,067 

504 

121.7 

99S| 

131.6 

100.6, 

101.'7 

93,329 

6,081 

8,291 

83,631 

7,205 

7,942 

71,859 

6,786 

155,545 

9,384 

139,216 

12,008 

18,236 

119,763| 

111.7 

78.2 

Belgium 

381 


411 

375 

92.8 

8,879 

13,817 

U,799| 

40,474} 

104.4 

Bulgaria 

2,964 


8,006 

2,662 

98.6 

111.3 

36,718 

34,391 

24,285' 

61,195 

57,317 

106.8 

Denmark .... 

259 


249 

247 

104,2 

105.0 

5,953 

6,130 

6,229 

9,921 

10,216 

10,382 

97.1 

Spain { 

11,245 


11,134 

10,704 

101.0 

105 . 1 ! 

80,657 

88,021 

87,709 

134,426 

146,699 

146,179, 

1 , 009 ' 

9J.6 

Estonia 

99 


90 

66 

109.6 

150.6 

1,043 

981 

605, 

1,738 

1,161 

1,635 

1,210 

i0«.3 

Etaiand . . . . • 

47 


51 

40 

92.7 

116.7, 

696 

726 

562 

086 

95.9 

France 

12,497 


13,280 

1.3,240 

94.1 

94.4 

161,781 

136,865 

174.815, 

269,630 

228,104 

291,353 

5i,84l| 

118.2 

Great Britain . . 

1,250 


1,405 

1,551 

89.0 

80.6 

22,665 

25.362 

31 , 105 ' 

37,775 

42,268 

89.4 

Greece 



1,396 

1,251 


iois 

7,387 

5,826 

7,334! 

12,228 

9,709 

12,223 

126.9 

Httagar:^ .... 

- 4,004 


4,187 

3,821 

9^0 

41,613 

50,604 

47,726, 

69,186 

£ 47,933 

84,338 

210,069 

79 , 542 ! 

82.0 

Italy ...... 

Eatvia 

12,075 


11,917 

12,156 

101.3 

99 . 3 . 

148,763 

126,044 

137,524' 

229,203' 

118.0 

215 


179 

139 

120.2 

154.3 

2,033 

2,439 

1,380 

3.388 

4,066 

2,2991 

83,3 

EUhuania .... 

478 



352 

91.0 

136.1 

6,004 

6,796 

3,647, 

8,340 

11,327 

6,^ 

73.6 

Euzemborg . . . 

23 


25 

30 

89.2 

74.8 

244 

265 

344 


442 


91.8 

Malta 

10 


9 

9 

104.8 

105.8 

166 

182 

175 

277 

303 

292, 

91.6 

Norway 

29 


30 

25 

94.2 

113.3 

355 

432 

368 

592 

720 

646 

82.2 

Netherlands . • . 

191 


142 

135 

134.4 

141.1 

3.761 

3,634 

8,623 

6,268 

6,056 

6,0371 

60,508 

10,17l| 

103.5 

Poland 

4,495 


4,066 

3,304 

1,071 

IIO.C 

136.0 

49,933 

49,394 

36,305 

83,220 

82,321 

101.1 

Portugal 

1,161 


1.120 

103.7 

108.4 

7,030 

8,290 

6,102 

13,216 

18,817 

96,6 

Rnmaoia . . . 

8,506 

7,551 

7,74f 

113.4 

110.6 

81,179 

78,464 

63,319, 

9,38l! 

135,205 

180,770 

105,6301 

103.6 

Sweden ..... 

683 


646 

488 

105.(' 

139.0 

10,829 

12,882 

18,048 

21,469 

15,636 

84.1 

Switzerland (x). . 

179 

180 

171 

99.t 

104.6 

3.294 

8,461 

8,357, 

5,489 

5,769 

5,595' 

95.2 

Czedtoslovaiyda . . 

2,0471 

1,065 

1,873 1 104.2 
4,708 100.6 

100.3 

24,739 

80,364 

28,686 

48,593 

41,232 

50,606 

47,809, 

80,986 

81.5 

ITugoslavia . . . 

5,390: 

5,865 

! 114.5 

59,274 

48,197 

98,789 

80.326 

128.0 

Total Europe . 

♦u.as^. . . . 

(1) nM 

93,049i 

mw ro,7,%r ms 

83,795 1 71,278. Ul.ol 130.5 

863,118 

818, m 

650,366 

810,718 

477,463 

l,43&,m.U64,002 
... Il, 088, 921 

U5t,m, 

706.780 

430,704 

m.5 

Canada . . « . . 

26,116! 

24,898 

23,104 

104.9 

U3.0 

182,486 

252,403 

258,428 

304,144 

420,672 

72.8 

United Stata . . 

54,949 

61,138 

67,692 

89.9 

I 95.2 

.535,363 

514,896 

493,680 

802,271 

858,160 

822,794 

104.0 

Mexico ..... 

1,4241 

1,216 1.26L 

1 117.1! 113.0 

9,467 

6,868 

6,450 

15,778 

! 11,446 

10,760, 

137.8 

Total North Aim. j 

SS/W' 

sr,ss3 

82,057 

1 94.5| 100.S 

727,316 

774,167 

758,570 

i,pi2,m 

1,290,278 

1,264,258 

93.9 

China: Manchuria 1 

sm 

3,413 

2,731 

114.8' 143.5 

35,037! 30,516 

27 , 101 : 

58,394 

50,857 

45,167, 

114.8 

Eorea 

... 

1 

848 

89C 


i ... 

5,370! 5,391 

5,605 

8,951 

8,085 

9,312 

99.6 

ln^& 

32.181! 

31,654 

1 31,475 

! 101.7! 102,2 

208,365 

, 234.506 

1 191.654 

347,275 

390,848 

319,4241 

88.9 

Japan 

1,231' 

1,198 

1,166 

1,174 

1 102.71 104.9 

18,536 17,723 

17,817, 

30,892 

29,538 

29,695' 

104.6 

Syria and Eebaaon 

1,16S' 

1,147 

' lOO.X' 101,8 

8,358! 11,133 

: ’ 7,435 

13,929 

459,441 

18,555 

12,392 

75.1 

Total Asia . 

i i§) 39M 


38,279 

! 37,417] 102.8: lOU 

275,666 

i 299,268 

!' 249,612 

498,778 

416,020 

92.1 

Algeria 

3,640, 

4,027 

3,65; 

' 90.4' 99.6 

15,390 

1 ' 19,464! 17.790 

25,649 

32,439 

i 29,64!) 

79.1 

♦'Cyrenalca .... 

181 

38 

i 33i 46.2. 53.2 

93 

1 119 

1 155 

198 

1 ... 

Sgypt. . . . . . 

1,649 

1,522 

; , 1,554 108.4 106.1 

27,643 

1 23,852 ! 24,03C 

4^07] 

i 39,753 

; 40,040 

115.9 

Eritrea 

2i 


7 

27 

i 300.0 82.4 

110 

26 

1 

184} 44 

101' 

416.7 

Eenya{s) . . . . 

5' 


7J 

57 

1 88.71 104.3 

253 

389 

358 

422 

, 648 

, 5971 

65,1 

French Morocco . 

2,732' 

2,957 

2.632 92.41 103.8 

20,825 

i 12,782! 16,553 

34,708 21,302 

1 27,588' 

162.9 

Tiipolitania . . . 

• 

12 

34 

1 140.0 60.7 

41 

11 

. 64 

77 )8 

1 107, 

420.0 

Tunis 

1,927! 

1,92E 

! 1,71S 

: 100.3' 112.1 

8,878 

0.239 7,068 

13,962 

: 10,398 

1 11,780 

134.8 

Total Africa , 

10, OS: 

10,519 

1 9,677 

! 95.5 903,8 

72,645 

62,765 

65M 

121,075 

104,602 

1 109,871 

! 243,026 

i 115,7 

Argentina ( 3 ) . . . 

17,295! 

21,285 

20,484. 81.3 , 84.4 

131,175 

141,575 

145,819 

218,621 

235, 95G 

; 02.7 

•Chile 

1,429} 

1,6 1C 
864 

],602i 88.61 89.0 
l,066j 133.4j 109,3 

. . . 

12,714 

17,255 

7,335 


'2l,19C 

1 28,758 

, 159,6 

Uruguay. . ; . . 

1 . 154 ! 

7,055 

4,42J 

n',76f 

7,30{] 

1 12,224 

yn.of South Africa 

J.475I 

1,IT 

87f 

129,8 168.0 

8.53E 

6, IOC 

4,927 

14,231 

10.1 8f 

1 8,212 

i 1,30,8 

Australia .... 

13,^ 

18,212 

24S 

12,79^ 

78.8 109.3 

105 , 00 c 

127.95C 

81,605 

' 176,C10C 

213,266 

1 136,006 

( 82.1 

•New Zealand. , . 

276 

22' 

113.6 121,8 

zm 

4,582 

6,50C 

1 7,681 

'} ... 

Uraad Totals. . . 



235,101 

96.0| 102.? 

2,190)514 2,234,68s 

! 

2 )tHr >10 

3,659,816 

! 

3,724)433 

; 1)546, 

68*6 


tm 




tjetwatty , . . 
Austria . . . . 

Bd^ttia. , « . 
Btt^asia . . . 
LJ)eiimaik . . . 


a#, Wales , 



10,789, U,6i2{ 


904 

m\ 

597i 
33a' 

l,5ie! 1,551| 


356 

554| 

1,776 


367 

556 

hm\ 

32 


U,6U 

946 

363 

481 

448 

1,717 

354 

553 

1,953 


92.7 
97,5 
96.3 

90.8 
90.0 

97.8 

m 

,99,6 
98.2i 90.9:1 
. 103.61 115.4 


92 . 9 ; 

95.6 

97.8 

X2ia 

74.1 

m\ 

100,4 

100.1 


RYE 

147,269 

10,260 

11,470 

6,760 

4,850 

10.367 
3,259 
6.604 

17.368 


169,297 

11,556 

10,433 

7,067 

6,6H 

12,064 

4,976 

7,808 

15,900 

470| 


167.462 

U,257i 

12,206 

4,104 

6,349, 

•13,854 

■3,325, 

6,7J2 


18,8221 


12,072 

8,661 

18,612 

5,820 

n,792 

3W18 


302,317 

20.686 

18,630 


10,026' 

21,644! 

8,885 

14,104 

28,394 

840 


20.102 

21»797' 

7,329 

11,337 

23,847 

6,937 

n,986 


109.2 



(t)AREA 1 

(t) PRODUCTION 




Average 

1931 

0 / ^ 



Average 



Average 

1931 

0 / 


1931 

1930 

1935 

1931/32 

1931 

1930 

1925 

1931 

1930 

i9«5 

1931 / 3 * 

COTJNTRIBS 

— 

— 

to 1929 

1930 


— 

— 

to 1929 

— 

— 

to 1929 

1930 



1931/32 

1930/31 

1925/26 

— 

Aver. 

1931/32 

1930 / 33 C 

1925/25 

1931/32 

1930 / 3 X 

1935/26 

— 

Aver. 




to 1929/30 

1930 / 




to 1929/30 



to 1939/30 

1930 / 






1931 

a 100 







193 X 

m ZOO 


1,000 acres 

»Too 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

« 100 


Greece ..... 


157 

121 



1,016 

1,028 

868 

1,815 

1,887 

1,649 

98,8 

117.1 

Hungary .... 

1,484 

1,611 

1,649 

oil 

^.0 

12,082 

16,907 

16,836 

21,576 

28,406 

30,064 

76.0 

71.8 

Italy 

288 

m 

307 

95.4 

93.7 

3,460 

3,431 

3,649; 

6,195 

6,127 

6,516 

101,1 

95.1 

X,atvla 

572 

660 

627 

86.7 

91.1 

3,144 

8,061 

5,22^, 

5,016 

14,377 

9,336 

39.1 

60.2 

Uthuanla . • . 

1,257 

1,197 

1,192 

106.0 

105.4 

9,118 

14,099 

11,412 

16,282 

25,177 

20,379 

64.7 

70.9 

I^uxemburg . . . 

10 

22 

17 

73.7 

06.3 

188 

269 

2061 

336 

480 

367 

70.0 

91.6 

Norway .... 

15 

19 

21 

79.9 

72.6' 

212 

311 

325 

378 

556 

580 

68.1 

66,2 

Netherlands . . 

444 

475 

489 

93.3 

90.8' 

7,360 

8,840 

8,866 

13,125 

14,892 

15,832 

88.1 

82.9 

Poland 

14,263 

14,567 

14,016 

97.9 

lOli 

125,722 

158,399 

136,378! 

224,504 

273,928 

243,6341 

82.0 

92.2 

♦Portugal .... 

693 

406 

488 

146.2 

121.4' 


2,744 

2,464 


4,901 

4,401] 

. . . 

... 

Rumania .... 

1,006 

90S 

720 

104.0 

139.8 

7,818 

10,241 

5,971 

ii962 

18,288 

10,662 

76.3 

180.9 

8 i?»eden ..... 

511 

595 

741 

86.9 

69.0 

6,577 

10,083 

10,981 

11,746 

18,005 

19,6091 

65.2 

69.9 

Switaerland . . . 

46 

49 

49 

92.6 

93.5 

785 

881 

912i 

1,402 

1,484 

l,629i 

94,4 

86.0 

Czei^oslovokia . . 

2,470 

2,586 

2,540 

95.6 

97.8 

30,593 

39,409 

37,015 

64,631 

70,374 

66,099 

77.6 

82.7 

'Yii^oslavia. , , , 

623 

626 

531 

99,6 

117.4 

4,264 

4,882 

4,148 

7,614 

7,825 

7,407 

97.8 

102,8 

Total Europi . 

(§) 4om 

42 m 

41,654 

9$S 

.97,3^ 

430,545 

514,585 

487,527 

768,835 

918,912 

870,584] 

83,7 

85.3 

*tr. a s. R. . . . 

69,237 

72,233 

68,620 

95.9 

103.9 



489,038 



873,285 

... 


Canada .... 

778 

1,448 

794 

68.7 

97.9 

8,080 

12,380 

7,245 

5,322 

22,018 

12,937 

24.2 

41.x 

United States . . 

3,143 

8,543 

3,546 

88.7 

88.6 

18,338 

25,412 

25,053 

82,746 

46,379 

44,737 

72.2 

78.2 

Total North Amer, 

3,m 

4,991 

4,S49 

m 

9oJ\ 

21,318 

37, 742; 32,298 

38,068 

67,397 

57,574 

56,5 

55.0 

Algeria 

3 

5 

3 

73,6 

i04.^ 

20 

38 

28 

87 

69 

411 

68.4 

89.1 

>■ 

h 

1,878 

1,323 

901 

104.3 

163.0 

6,071 

2,646 

3,352 

9,055 

4,724 

6,9861 

191,7 

161,3 

♦Chili ...... 

7 

8 

7 

88.7 

95.2 


67 66 


120 

118 

,,, 

... 

drand Tatols . 

(§) 45,830 

48,641 

46,898 

94.3 

9Sf.l 

1 456,954 

I 555,001 523,200 

815*096 

991,103 

034,285! 

82,3 

87,3 


BARJ^BY 


Germany .... 

4,001 

3,758 

3,692 

106.6 

108.4' 

Austria . * , * . 

422 

430 

871 

98.1 

113.^ 

Belgium .... 

70 

84 

77 

83.2 

9U 

Bulgaria .... 

607 

692 

562 

87.7 

108.0 

Denmark .... 

889 

928 

826 

05.8 

107.0 

Spain 

4,644 

4,543 

4,456 

102.2 

104.2 

l^tonia ..... 

279 

276 

285 

100.9 

98.0 

•Irish Free State . 

115 

116 

131 

99.0 

87.9 

^Finland ..... 

276 

272 


101.4 

100.8 

France ..... 

1,960 

1,842 

1,776 

100.4 

110.8 

Great Britain . . 

1,118 

1,129 

1,287 

99.1 

86.9 ! 

Greece . , , . . 

r t , 

684 

453 


... 1 

Hungary .... 

1,164 

1,131 

1,054 

1019 

110,4 

Italy 

530 

583 

577 

90.8 

91.8 

Xatvla, * . . , , 

453 

487 

436 

108.6 

104.0 

X4thuania .... 

474 

529 

494 

89.6 

96.9, 

I^uxenibufg . . . 

11 

' 7 

8 

148.3 

130.2, 

Malta ( 4 ) . , . . 

7 

7 

6 

101.4 

106.0 

Norway . , . , 

188 

184 

143 

102.8 

97.1; 

Netherlands . . . 

70 

70 

71 

92.8 


Poland 

8,144: 

3.048 

2,8411 

102.6 

U0.ll 

♦Portugal , , . , 

148 

171 

181 1 

86.9 

81.8 

Rumania «... 

4,742: 

4,881 

4,860! 

97.2 

108.8 

Sweden ...... 

311 

326 

343 

96.3 

89.3; 

Switzerland , , . 

18 

16 

16 

109.2 

iio.il 

Czedjoslovatdia . 

1,776 

1,667 

1,770 

106.4 

100.3 

tugoslavia . . . 

1,106 

1,183 

076 

97.6 

118.8 

Total Europe . 

(§) 28,748 

28, m 

27, m 

101,0 

ms 

S,'R. . . .. 

16,965 

18,417 

17,724 

92.1 

96.7| 

Aada 

, 8,768 

5,569 

4,207 

67.8 

87.7 

Jljted States , , 

1U71 

12,662 

10,318 

90,0 

111.2 

North Amor, 

um 

18^21 

14,610 

83.6 

104,3 

..... 


2,382 

2,209 

. , . 

... 

' ^Msandiieboaon, 

"itos 

2,110 

2^836 

99.S 

9Q.1 

941 

, 881 

700 

118, 3[ 1384' 


% 6M 


, w 

m,o 

1 


66,640 

6,119! 

1,706, 

7,fi49i 

21,386' 

43,5481 

2,840| 

*’^086; 


18,980 

4,403! 

10,249 


4,228. 
6,205' 
128 
137 
2,019 
, 1,764 
32,584 

si, 182 

6,143 

271 

28,691 

8,640, 

mM2 


95^3 


36 , 780 * 
, 6,812 
65*165 


63,058, 

6,898i 

1,836 

9,037i 

23,170 

49,883 

2,829 

2,648 

2,987 

20,379 

18,679 

3,769 

18,250 

5,377 

4,130; 

5,224 

99 

142 

2,862 

1,989 

82,274 

1,186 

62.2791 

5,290 

288 

26,848 

8,916' 

$e6,sr7\ 


64,877 


63,172 

5,287 

1,8041 

5,868 

19,940 

44,786 

2.454 

8,001 

8,114 

24,366 

23,997 

8,24^ 

13,118' 

6,4: 


5,719 


$ims\ 

19,1271 

84,786; 

10 ,868. 

64,7711 


188,628 

10,665 

8,652 

16,660 

44,658 

90.727 

5,918 

’*6,480 

64,807 

30,648 

9,172 

21,862 

11,020 

8,809 

10,846 


4,207 

3,674 

67,781 

*64.964 

10,716 

665 

49,367 

18,000 


67,882 

198,966 

40, m 


181,873 

12,278 


UM 

m,m 


48,272 


6,893 

5,617 

6,223, 

48,467 

88,914 

7,831 

27,605 

11,202 

8,606 

10,884 

206 

295 

4,922 

4,040 

67,288 

2,367: 

108,916 

11,021 

496 

65,934 

18,674 

m,m 


185,160 

304,601 

89,849 

72,472 


tmm 


4, 921 
8,995, 
64,099, 
1,813 
75,487 
11,9161 
6561 
59,679 
17,879 
7mm 
259,770 

104,560 

260,476 

86,805 

84,785 

14,055 

m,m\ 


105.5 
> 86.9 


92.3 

87.3 
100.4 

ms 

129.1 
101.61 

117.1 

77.8 

98.4 

102.4 
99.6 

129.1 

96.8 
85.5 
91.0 

100.8 

5^6 

97.2 
113.9 

88.2 
96,9 


49.9 

65.3 

ms 

102.6 

106,6 

62.7 


105.3 

97.7 

90.0 

135.7 
107.2 

97.2 

116.8 

*99.1 

108.0 
79,1 
185.6, 

m 

97.7 

ms 

107.7 
118,9 
99i0 

85.3 
02.0 

105.7 

89.9 

loiio: 

a 

9$M 


64.4 

76.4, 

75,9 

111.1 

90.3 

101.0 

97M 



s 
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(t) PRODUCTION 


COUNTRIES 


Average 0/ Average Average 0/ 

1931 1930 1925 1931/32 1931 1930 1923 1931 1930 1925 ^931/32 

_ _ to 1929 . _ ^ 1929 „ _ ^929 —* 

— 1930 I •“* ““ 1930 

1931/32 1930/31 1925/26 — I Aver. 1931/32 1930/31 1935/26 1931/33 1930/31 1925/26 — Aver. 

to 1929/30 1930/ 1 to 1929/30 to 1929/30 1930/ 

1931 ' =? 100 — 1931 = 100 

1,000 acres ~ 100 1 1,000 centals 1,000 bushels * 100 


Algeria . , . . . 
♦Cyrenaica .... 
Egypt 

Eritrea 

French Morocco . 
Tripolitania . . . 
Tunis , . . . , 
Total Africa . 
Argentina (3). . . 

*chai 

Uruguay 


3,178! 3,675 

82, 127 


3,156i 3,207 

99; 124 

1,087 1,202 

7,888 8, mo 

1,439 1,422 

144 166 


133 64.5 61.3, 

368 88.7 83.0' 

58 131,6 105.91 

3,028 98.4 104.2 

274 80.0 36.0 

1,243 90.4| 87.5 

8,416 91.7\ 93.7| 

1,171 101.2; 122,8 

173 86.91 83.4 

8 66.1 123.3 


12,993 18,327 

276 

4,653 5,043 

320 207 

24,643 17,995 

265 ^ 165 

3,968 2,646 

46,842 44,383 

9,039 6,834 

1,860 
76 62 


16,661 27,069 38,183 

772 , . . 574 

5,440' ' '9.693 10,506 

166 666 432 

21,933! 51,341 37,491 

609 551 344 

4,195 8,2681 5,512 

49,004 97,588\ 92,468 

7,961 18,832; 14,238 

2,681 ... j 3,876 

64 157 130 


34,712, 70.9 78,0 

I, 609' 

II, 334 92.3 85.6 

346 154.3 192.8 

45,695 136,9 112.4 
1,268 160.0 43,8 

8,741 1 150.0 94.6 

102M6, 105,5 SS.S , 

16,5871 132.3 113.6 

5.585| ! 

133 121.3 118.4, 


♦Un.of South Africa 

*New Zealand . , 
Grand Totals . 


241 25 

58,746' 62,039 


80 107.8 95.3 

23 95.0 102.6 

56,614 04.7 103.$' 


... 397 

570,30$ 687,512 


458 ... I 828 

630,645 1,206,012 1,432,338 


963 j 

U26,375 $4.3 91.4 


Germany , « . . 

8,309 

8,499 

8,640 

97.8 

96.2’ 

136,7951 

124,702 

143,8931 

427,482 

380,690 

449,664] 

109.71 

95.6! 

Austria 

720 

772 

'757 

93.31 

95.2' 

7,3461 

8,834 

9,591 

22,956 

27,606 

29,9721 

83.2 

m\ 

Belgium .... 

729 

674 

678 

108.11 

107.5 

15,483 

12,231 

15,318 

48, ,384 

38,223 

47,869 

126.6 

101.1 

Bulgaria «... 

295 

345 

838 

85,6 

87.4 

2,754 

2,437 

2,332 

8,605 

7,616 

7,2871 

118.0 

118.1 1 

Denmark .... 

938 

958 

1,028 

97.9 

91.2 

20,724 

21,992 

21,201 

64,761 

68,726 

60,254 

94.2 

97,7 : 

Spain ..... 

1,986 

1,9W 

1,873 

102.3 

106.0 

13,335 

15,990 

12,913 

41,670 

49,995 

40.3541 

83.3 

103.3 ' 

Estonia 

387 

368 

357 

99.6 

1Q2.7| 

3,615 

8,478 

2,670 

11,206 

10,870 

8,343! 

108.0 

135.4 

♦Irish Free State . 

628 

644 

656 

97.5 

95.8, 

T T - 

14,160 

14,419 

. . . 

44,260 

45,000 

. . . 


Finland .... 

1,149 

1,137 

1,098 

tOl.l 

J04.7| 

14,684 

13,267 

12,776 

45,886 

41,458 

39,9221 

110.7 

iia 

France 

8,633 

8,460 

8,598 

102.1 

100.5 

110,152 

91,606 

111,902 

344,222 

286,955 

349,690 

120.4 

98.4 

Great Britain . . 

2,772 

2,947 

3,040; 

94.1 

91.2 

46,771 

50,738 

64,381 

146,158 

158,566 

169,940 

02.2 

86.0 

Greece 

. « ♦ 

336 

262' 

... 



2,116 

1,885 

1,568 

6,614 

5,891 

4,900| 

112.3 

1S5.0 

Hungary .... 

596, 

1,608 

6871 

98.0 

86.7 

4,044 

6,760 

8,235| 

12,636 

17,999 

25,7341 

70.2 

49.1 

Italy 

1,^ 

262 

1,243, 

96.9 

98.3 

13,331 

11,785 

18,798| 

41,668 

36,828 

43,108; 

113.1 

96.6 

X,atvia 

795' 

790 

740 

100.6 

107.6' 

7,555 

7,532 

6,480| 

23,611 

28,537 

17,124| 

100.3 

137.0 

Lithuania .... 

900 

855 

828, 

105.3 

108.7| 

8,981 

8,599 

6,84® 

28,066 

26,871 

21,394; 

104.4 

131.2 

Luxemburg . , , 

75 

70 

72 

106.4 

103.8 

871 

880 

9711 

2,721 

2,7.50 

3,035 

99.0 

89,7 

Norway 

237 

2891 

241 

99.0 

98.2 

3,038 

4,859 

4,024, 

9,494 

13,621 

12,5741 

69.7 

76.6 

Netherlands . . . 

366 

370| 

377 

99,0 

97.11 

6,067 

6,546 

7,332 

18,960 

20,454 

22,9181 

92.7 

82.7 

Poland . , . . . 

5,367 

5,404; 

5,007 

99.3 

107.2 

50,915 

61,766 

61,^ 

159,109 

161,738 

160,159 

98.4 

99.S 

♦Portugal .... 

371 

429! 

476 

86.5 

77.9 

, . . 

2,489 

1,740 

... 

7,778 

6,436, 



Rumania .... 

2,154 

2,6861 

2,806 

80.2 

76.8, 

14,776 

25,497 

22,518 

46,176 

79,679 

70,868 

6^0 

m 

Sweden 

1,590 

1,629; 

1,7631 

97.7 

90.2 

22,326 

25,299 

26,111 

69,767 

79,068 

81,595 

88.2 

86.6 

Switzerland . . . 

46 

48 

50 

93.9 

90.6 

739 

851 

928 

2,808 

2,659 

2,900 

86.8 

7^6 

Czechoslovakia. . 

2,031 

2,035j 

2,086 

99.8 

97.4 

26,998 

28,833 

30,997 

84,368 

90,101 

96,865 

98.6 

87.1 

Yugoslavia. . . . 

979 

1,037! 

936: 

94.4 

104.6 

' 6,837 

6,283 

7,548 

18,242 

19,634 

23,586 

92.9 

77,8 

Tdal Europe . 

(§) 42,596 

43M9 

43,565i 

98.0 

97,9, 

539,253 

531,048 

574,575; 

1,685,1481,659,5141 

1,795,545 

101.5 

93S 

•U. S. R. . . . 

43,249 

44,267 

41,262 

97.7 

104.8 

... 


326,462 


... 

1,020,186 

... 


Canada ..... 

12,871 

13,259 

12,831 

97.1 

100.3 

111,615 

143,870 

133,308 

348,795 

449,595 

416,588 

77.6 


United States . . 

39,722 

39,729 

42,175 

100,0 

94.2, 

355.885 

408,884 

414,391 

1,112,142 1,277,764 

1,294,962 

87.0. 

m, 

Total North Amer. 

52,593 

52 m 

55,006 

99,3 

95.6 

467,566 

552,754 

547,6991 

Jf, 400, 037 1,727,359 

1,711,545 

84S 

85.1^ 

Syria and Letmon 

27 

28 

41 

96.5 

66.8 

182 

175 

282 

570 

647 

880 

104.2 

64.7. 

Algeria 

657 

‘ 635 

605 

87.8 

92,2 

2.628 

5,800 

4,118 

8,212 

16,661 

12,869 

49,6 

63,8 

French Morocco . 

73 

103 

71 

71.6 

103.9 

755 

754 

559 

2,359 

2,857 

1,747 

100,1 

186.0 

Tunis ..... 

99 

124 

104 

79.6 

94.7| 

1.036 

661 

825 

3,238 

2,067 

2,577 

156,7 

125.7 

Total Africa . 

729 

862 

780 

84,8 

93.71 

4,41$ 

6,715 

5,502 

13,809 

20 , m 

17M 

65,8 

m 

Aigentina {3}. . . 

3,470 

3,987 

3,887 

88.1 

102,5 

20,944 

15,873 

21,278 

65,449 

49,604 

66,493 

131.9 

98.4, 

♦CbiU 

156 

193 

193 

8U0 

80.9 


1,636 

2,199 

, , , 

6,109 

6,870 

... 

.«* 

Uruguay 

152 

179 

160 

85.2 

101.8 

“1,002 

440 

869 

3,132 

1,376 

2,716 

227.6 

llU 

*Ua,ofSoutli Africa 

578 

535 

61$ 

107.9 

93.5 

... 

1,894 

2,282 


5,920 

7,131 

... 

■ 

♦New Zealand . , 

329 

322 

320 

102.2 

102.9 

... 

1,381 

1,485 


4,314 

4,639 

... 

m 

Grand Totals . 

{§) 99,567 

461,4681 

192,869 

98.1 

06.8 

1,033,^1,167,005 

1,150,208 

3,229,045 3,450,385 

3,504,372 

03.3 

804 


(t) The two dates mentioned refer to the years in which the harvest took place in the northern and southern hemispheres respectively*^ 
^Jjtwtries not induded in the totals. — 1§) For the few countries ft>r which figures are still lacking the data of area in 193d have 
(r) Including spelt and mesUa, — («) European crops only, — (3) Area sown. — (aJ Barley and mesliu. t 
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Sowings of winter oats have increased regulaily in the last ten years and this year 
reached a record for the post-war period. Sowings of winter barley are normal but those 
of rye and meslin show a tendency to diminish ; the area sown to meslin was 177,000 
acres or about the same as in the previous year (176,000 acres, loi.o %) but considerably 
less than the average for 1926-30 (198,000 acres, S9.7 %). 

The area sown to wheat as on January i, which has decreased uninterruptedly since 
1927, is little below the five-year average of 1923-1927 which maybe considered as norniah 

These comparisons are not, however, absolute. An examination of the statistical 
series for the period 1921-1930 reveals relatively large differences between the prelim- 
inary estimates of January i and those of May i, sometimes positive, sometimes negative. 
From 1921 to i9J% inclusive, sowings effected during January were fairly large and losses 
by bad weather relatively small ; from 1926 to 1929 the opposite occurred with the 
result that during the first period the estimates of May x exceeded those of January i 
whereas in the latter period they were smaller ;in 1930 they were again superior. 

It must be noted, moreover, that these differences are sometimes normal statis- 
tical errors. 

Consequently a simple examination of the estimate of sowings on January i, 1932 
can give only a very approximate idea of the area sown to winter wheat in comparison 
with other years. General information indicates that owing to very favourable condi- 
tions in January for field work and sowing, a rather large area could be sown and the 
total winter sowings reached 1 3.1 -13. 3 million acres ; whatever the weather conditions 
may be later the wheat area to be harvested can hardly fall below 12.8 million acres 
and will consequently be about 10 % larger than in the previous year and nearly normal 
if the period [921-2 5 is taken to represent the latter. 

As regards the situation of the crops already sown, January weather was on the whole 
mild and rather fine. Towards the end of tire month the weather turned cold and drier 
to the great benefit of the crops which were infected with weeds and in many regions by 
rodents. At the beginnijig of February a period of intense cold set in with severe frosts 
in movst regions. 

The frost does not appear to have seriously damaged the cereals sown although the 
first sowings were forward in growth and in some cases luxuriant and in some regions 
not all the fields had a .snow cover. The freezing of the damp soil moreover, caused 
danger of heaving. At the beginning of February, however, the appearance of the crops 
was everywhere good. Despite the apparently favourable conditions it must be 
noted that the abnormal mildness of temperatures in January and especially the 
fairly pronounced wetness of the autumn and the first few months of the winter were 
not very favourable for cereals. Work preparatory to the spring sowings is proceeding 
under excellent conditions. 

Gfeat Britain and Northern Ireland : Mild weather in January favoured the growth 
of winter-sown crops and their condition at the end of the month was satisfactory. 
Weather was generally suitable for outdoor work but, while in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland this work was well advanced, in England and Wales it was hindered by the 
wet condition of the land. 

Hungary ; In the period from 9 December 1931 to 15 January 1932 the weather 
was characterised by a generally normal temperature and little precipitation. From 
the beginning of this period until 30 December snow never covered the whole 
country, but on 30 December, 3 January and 7-8 January the whole territory had a 
snow-cover, though generally a light one. At the end of tire period the snow had again 
melted in tlxe greater part of the country. Winter sowings were vigorously developed 
at the beginning of the winter. ' , ' 
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(Telegram of 22 February) : A great lack of rains has been reported and an insuffi- 
ciency of snow cover. Sowings of winter cereals have sufiered greatly from frosts. 

Italy : Temperatures during January were on the whole some degrees above the 
normal ; there were frequent wliite frosts ; rains were particularly heavy in the period Jan- 
uary’' 10 to 20. Wheat sowings are in general in good condition ; seasonal field work was 
begun and continued actively. In some provinces sowing of spring wheat was begun. 

Latvia : In January temperatures were exceptionally high for the time of year, 
3.50 to 50C above normal being registered. Precipitation was generally abundant save 
in the south and west. At the beginning of January there was a snowstorm, followed 
by rain. The snow cover had already disappeared at the beginning of ftie month save in 
the western districts where it remained until the middle of the month. 

LitJmama : Until February the weather was unfavourable to winter crops. Though 
there were no severe frosts in December or January the fields have had no protective 
snow cover. Snow did not fall until the beginning of February. 

Novway : According to the final estimates, the 1931 crop of meslhi was 179,000 cen- 
tals (308,000 bushels) against 255,000 (400,000) in 1930 and 297,000 (511,000) in the five 
years ending 1929 ; 70 % and 60 %. 

Poland : In general the winter has not been severe. Temperatures, though instable 
have been to a large extent above the multi-annual average. The lack of snow cover 
gives rise to fears that winter sowings will suffer losses from frost ; their crop condition 
is better in Poznania^and Pomerania. 

Portugal : Sowings of winter cereals have been made in excellent conditions, especi- 
ally at the beginning of autumn, when they were favoured by the rains. Late sowings, 
hi November, were affected by prolonged drought, which severely affected germination 
and made resowings necessary, especially in some southern districts. 

Work for spring sowings has been rendered difficult by the dryness of tire soil, 
though the recent rains improved the condition of the latter. 

Rumania : In the latter half of January, the average temperature rose slightly ex- 
cept in the plateaux of Transylvania where it touched — 10.8 C wifli a minimum of — T90C, 
Relatively little snow fell. As weather conditions were on the whole favourable at the 
beginning of February the condition of autumn sowings was excellent. In Bessarabia, 
Bukovina, Moldavia and the Carpathian regions of Munteiiia, Ihe cropvS had a good 
snow cover. In the Danube valley, the snow had melted in places. Up to P'ebruary x 
the crops had not been damaged by frost. 

Yugoslavia ; January was generally cold and fine. Sowings, though exposed, did 
hot suffer from the cold, which was generally less intense. 

U. S, S. R, : According to the information communicated to the Institute by the 
People's Commissariat for Agriculture the total area sown to winter cereals in autumn 
1931 was X.3 % below that of 1930. Sowings were carried oitt tinder rather poor condi- 
tions but germination was regular. Up to the end of January the weather was very, 
mild. The very deep snow-cover formed toward the middle of December disappeared 
almost completely in many .areas toward the beginning of January thanks to the mild 
weather that vSupervened. Toward 20 January in Ukraina and in some central districts 
of the Northern Caucasus the fields were almost completely devoid of snow. Subsequently 
snow fell in various areas and toward the end of the first decade of February the snow- 
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cover wavS sufficient to protect sowings in almost all districts. In some regions an ice- 
crust formed but iiifonnation is not yet available as to the area afflicted or the effects 
on sowings. 

According to the prograiiiuie set up by the Goverimieiit the areas to be sown this 
spring to the principal cereals in comparison with those in spring 1931 are as follows in 
thousands of acres : 


193^ 1931 

Wlieat <34,743 63,562 

44>974 43,249 

Barley 17,298 16,097 

Mai'/.e 10,554 9,800 


AvgentUia : Quality this year is excellent. By a recent decree the Banco de la Na- 
cion has granted growers vSpecial credits of 150 day^s duration at an annual interest of 6.5%. 
The Banco will hold a mortgage on the produce. 

Canada : For the five month peiiod August to December 1931, 75.61 % of in- 
spections graded No. 3 Northern or better as compared with 70.47 % in the correspond- 
ing period in 1930. This statement must be qualified by noting that only 29.28 % of 
the cars grading No. 3 Northern or better were No. i Northern in August to December, 
[931, compared with 49. <33 % in the same class in 1930, while 45.88 % graded No. 2 
Northern in 1931 compared with only 32.33 % in 1930, 

The final estimate of the area under mixed grains in Canada in 1931 is 1,187,000 acres 
compared with 1,201,000 in 1930 and 1,009,000, the average for 1925-29 ; percentages : 
9S.2 and Xi7.6. Production amounted to 17,74^,000 centals against 19,924,000 and 
16,154,000 respectively ; percentages : 89.x and 109.8. 

United States : In the week ended on January 27 the continued mild weather caused 
wheat to remain green and in danger of injury from frost ; in central sections the soft 
and muddy state of the fields prevented much grazing. There occurred some damage by 
heaving in the Ohio valley and by freezing and thawing in the southwestern putt of the 
main belt. Snow cover remained over the more northern iDortions, although diminished 
in parts but in the Pacific Northwest considerable wheat land was bare. There was no 
extensive injury in the latter section, despite freezing nights. In the following week 
ended on February 3 weather was cold in the winter wheat belt and the crop was forward 
for the season ; only slight damage was re])orted According to a telegram dated Feb- 
ruary r I , the ero]) condition of winter wheat was generally good. A later telegraixi 
of p\‘bruary 17 states that the cro]3 condition of winter wheat remains unchanged from 
the previous week. 

On February 2.^1 crop condition of winter wheat was generally satisfactory but 
the snow c'.ovet was disappearing. 

Mc.xica ; Sowings of winter cro])s have been made under good conditions, 

In the priuci])al producing areas the crops have made rapid ji^^ogress. At the be- 
ginning of January, thanks to favourable precipitation, an improvement in crop condi- 
tion was reported. Fiosts, at least in December, caused very little damage. 

India : In the second week of January light rain fell in most districts of the Pimjab 
except Rohtak and Gnrgaon, the inaximmii being 2.87 inches and the minimum 0.03 
inches. As a result of this rain condition remained average to good until nearly the end 
of the rfionth but on February 16 despite slight rainfall toward the middle of the month 
rain was again badly needed and condition on unirrigated areas was below the average 
to average whereas on irrigated areas it remained imchanged. In the first week of 
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February insects caused some damage in the district ot Manwali. In the United Prov- 
inces practically no rain fell during the month and moisture was badly needed, especi- 
ally in unirrigated areas where some withering was noted, bocal damage was caused 
by rats and white ants during the month. Crop prospects on February 15 were fair ex- 
cept in unirrigated areas. Weather in the Central Provinces was mostly clear during 
the mouth and rain was needed in some districts. Rats caused some damage in Bul- 
dana and Akola and wheat on light lands w^as withered due to lack of rain. On February 
1 5 condition was good but the crops needed rain. 

According to a telegram of February 22 from the Goveriimeiit of the Punjab, 
the area sown to wheat is 10 918,000 acres or only slightly larger than the cor- 
responding figure of 10,866,000 acres in 1930-31 and 2.4 % above the average of 1925-26 
to 1929-30 (10,658,000 acres). Crop condition is the same as at this period last year, 
namely, 90 % of normal. 

Japan. (Telegram of 20 P'ebtuary) : Favoured by the weather wheat and barley 
have developed regularly and uniformly. 

: Sowings have been effected under average conditions. Climatic condi- 
tions were unfavourable during December and some frosts w’ere recorded. Rainfall has 
been beio\v the average and very local in character, and in some areas crops arc* vsuffer- 
ing from drought. 

Light vshowers on the coastal plains and in the northern areas have kept tlie a fir 
sown crops developing, and aided regular and imiform germination the winter sown 
cereal crops. The absence of heavy rains has given rise to conditions favourable to the 
breeding of field mice and a very serious increase in this pest nius>t be recorded. A fi,r 
wheat and barley are good in Beersheba, Gaza and Flebton and ate developing nicely 
in the northern areas and the coastal ]>lains ; other areas need rain. Ploughing and 
sowing of winter wheat are in progress. Sow^ing of winter barley is concluded, with the 
exception of the hill areas ; germination has been good, but rain is needed in some 
districts. Sowing of oats is concluded. 

Svria and Lehmam : No information on the area of sowings in Syria has yet been- 
received but it is known that Conditions were good. Rainfall towards the end of Novem- 
ber and the beginning of December assured good germination. Weather conditions, 
were normal and no frost occurred until January. In Lebanon the area of sowings is 
about equal to that of last year. Sowing was effected late and under rather average 
conditions ; genninatioii is irregular. In the government of Latakia (Alouiles) the area, 
of sowings is little vSmuller than last year. Sowing wa.s effected under good conditions 
and germination was regular and luiifonu. Weather conditions have been normal. 
In the Djebel-Druze area wheat and batle}’ sowings were effected under average condi- 
tions and germination w'as fairly imifonn. Weather conditions have been favourable, 

Algeria : Januar}'' was on the whole characterised by fine weather despite some- 
brief rains ; a ]3eriod of cold weather at the beginning of the month, moreover, helped, to 
clean the land. These particular!}” favourable conditions permitted the active progress 
of sowings which were greatly in dela}^ at the end of the preceding month. A cotivside- 
rable acreage was sown during J anuary, exceeding by a wide margin sowings effected, 
in the same period of previous years. A comparison of the figurevsfor January x and 
February i show that there has never been .sown in the month of J annary more than 
741,000 acres of wheat, even in the years in which sowings at the end of December 
were particularly backward and January conditions were propitious ; this year ^sowings 
in January covered 1,161,000 acres or nearly one-third of the total acreage sown. 
Barley sowings in January cover the smaller area of 840,000 acres and did not svMce: 



to make up for the delay as at the end of December, although they were larger than 
in any x>revious 3’ear. 

Account must be taken, however of certain differences in the dates of estimation 
which may have vsome influence on the comparability of the figures. 

At the end of January, it may be considered, sowing was finished : normally sowings 
effected between this date and the end of February do not exceed 124,000 acres for wheat 
and 7^,000 acres for barle}’'. According to the figures given above it appears, therefore, 
that wheat sowings this year will not only be much larger than those of last year which 
were diminished by particularly unfavourable conditions, but also much larger than 
those of all years back to 1924, including the exceptional year 1930. 

It must, however, be noted that the estimates made in February-March give only a 
very approximate indication of the areas actually cultivated ; the final estimates have, 
in fact, exceeded those of February by nearly 500,000 acres in the last three years ; hy 
nearly 250,000 in 1928 and 1926, and by nearly 125,000 in 1927 without counting the 
difference for 1925 which amounted to nearly 750,000 acres. 

For barley these difl!erences are not so large and have rarely reached 250,000 acres 
except in 19^5 when there was an abnormal difference for this cereal also. 

These considerations j^ermit the forecast that the area sown to wheat tliis year 
will, according to the final estimate, exceed 3,700,000 acres and will at the least equal those 
of 192Q although it cannot be foreseen whether the large acreage of 1930 will be reached 
or not. For barley, on the contrary, the area sown seems to be larger only than that 
oi last year and below those of previous years. There has consequently occurred an 
extension of wheat growing at the expense of barley. The total area of cereals inclu- 
ding oats and r5^e is normal with an area of 7,255,000 acres on February i, 1932, 
exceeding that of last year (6,447,000 acres) by nearly 750,000 acres, but nearly equal 
to the average of 1926-30 (7,308,000 acres). 

The sowings were favoured by weather conditions in January’', mild temperatures 
following a short period of intense cold, and good sunshine ; the soil is sufficiently moist. 
Sprouting is regular. It is feared, however, that the lateness with which many sowings 
were effected will unfavourably influence yields. 


Cyyeyiaica : The season has been extremely dry. Sowings were difficult and ger- 
mination look place under bad conditions. It is feared that the crop will be comxfietely 
compromised >save in the ea>slern jxirt of the colony, where, however, sowings have only 
a liniited extension. 


Egypt : The weather was fait at the beginning of January, but turned much colder, 
esj^ecially during the night, and the excessive cold retarded the growth of the wheat. ‘I'he 
rosl had a bad effect on late-sowm areas, especially on weak lands, but the rain brought 
about a revival. Some farmers, relying on atmospheric hmnidity and rain, which fell 
occasionally in Dower l%ypt and in the provinces of Giza and Fayum, and on artesian 
water in Upper Fgypt, continued the manuring of areas which had not been manur- 
ed before the irrigation canals were closed, on December 25, owing to the winter closure. 
Fars have started to form in some early sown areas in certain localities. Weather con- 
ditions have been favourable to the growth of barley. The rain which fell during the 
hist week of the month was beneficial to the crop, especially at Mariout, Ear formation 
started in some early-sown areas in the northern Delta and in Beni-Suef and Assyut 
provinces. 

Crop condition of wheat on i February was 100 against 100 on i January 1932 
and r February 193 Jc- For barley the figures are the same. 
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Kenya : Weather conditioiivS iii December were generally favourable. Toward 
the end of the month harvevSting of wheat was well advanced in many areas. The cro]) 
estimate has again declined owing to locust damage. Rust, frost and birds are also 
-feported to have caused some damage locally. 

French Morocco : Rains fell over the whole country toward the middle of January 
and restored the condition of sowings, which were beginning to suffer from the drought. 
The moisture was, however, insufficient in the south hi the plain of Marrakesh. 


TtmU : In the North, the principal cereal producing region, sowings have been 
carried out under average to fairly good conditions ; germination has been more or IcvSs 
regular according to district. In the Centre and South the condition of sowings was 
good and sprouting fairly regular. 


Union of South Africa : In December the reaping of winter cereals continued to 
make satisfactor}" progress and record crops had been gathered in the eastern portion 
of the Western Province in the highveld areas of the Eastern Province and in the districts 
of the Orange P'ree State bordering Basutoland Yields in other areas, however, were 
further reduced by the intense heat and drought. 


MAIZE 


Argentina. (Telegram of February 3) : The crop situation is mediocre. In some 
districts locusts and lack of rain have caused imtxjrtant damage, reducing the area to be 
harvested. It is in general anticipated that this year’s crop will be smaller than the 
record one of last season which reached 231,707,000 centals (413,763,000 bushels). Ac- 
cording to a telegram from the Ministry of Agriculture of Argentina, the pro])ortion of 
the crop still available on February 26 for export was about 12,3^16,000 centals {22,046,000 
bushels). (Telegram of 19 February) : It is confirmed that this year’s maize croj) is 
estimated to be considerably smaller than that of last year. 


Palestine : The finst ploughing of maize is in progress in parts of Southern Palestine. 


French West Africa : The maize crop was good in Dahomey, the prmcii>al centre 
of production, in Senegal, Guinea and the Ivory Coast ; due to the inadequacy of wintcT 
rains and particularly to the August drought it was deficient in the Upper Volta which 
is the second centre of production of French West Africa. The crop therefore seems to 
be normal or above it. Crickets have caused only small damage tliis year in these col- 
onies. 


Egypt : All areas under nili maize have now* been harvested and the yield per acre 
is average. 

Kenya : Weather conditions in December were on the whole favourable. During the 
month harvesting was nearly completed. Uocust damage in some areas has slightly 
reduced the crop estimate. 
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Maize. 


1 1 Production 


Countries j 

j 

, Aver, ^ 3 : 

1031 ; 1930 

x93i/3=W930/3M^-® 

11929/30 1930 / i 
' - - I 93 X 1 
1,000 acres =100 

93X 1 

U /32 1 
Aver.| 

sasIOO 

1 1 Average! 

1931 1 X930 

193 X /33 1 1930/31 j '1 

i X 929/30 !l 

- h 

1,000 centals jj 

1 Average 1 X93X 

1931 : 1930 1 to ^1929 X 93 X /32 

X93i/3=:x930/3i 

1 ! 1929 / 30 1930 / 

1 L 1931 rasXOO 

1,000 bushels of 56 lbs ~ioo 

Austria . . . 

148 

143 146 103.9 

101.7 

3,314 

2,663 

2,490l 

5,917 

4,766 

1 1 

4 , 4471 124.4 133.1 

Bulgaria. . . 

1,676 

1,689 1,671 99.2 100.3 

21,983 

17,088 

14,7131 

39,256 

80,515 

26,2741 128.6 149.4 

Spain .... 

l,0o3 

1,106 1,057 95.2 

99.6, 

14,778 

16.152 

18,144| 

26,389 

28,844 

23,4711 91.5 112.4 

France. . . . 

833 

833 848 99.9 

98 2 

13,246 

12,532 

9,42S! 

23,654 

22,370 

16,837 105.7 140,5 

Hungary . . 

2,735 

2,605 2,662 105.0> 102.8; 

32,258 

31,021 

39,546i 

57,605 

5.5,894 

70,618 104.0 81.6 


3,426 

3,490 3,541 98.1 

96.7 

41,519 

62,832 

51,754j 

74,142 

112 , 20 a 

92,418: 66.1 80.2 

Italy . . 

238 

255 218 93.4 109.3 

2,266 

3,003 

2,013 

4,046 

5,362 

3,595 ' 75.5 112.6 

Poland . . . 

243 

233 2171104.2 

U1.6 

2,296 

1,847 

1,940 

4,099 

3,299 

3,464:124.3 118.3 

♦Portugal. . . 

865 

808 827 99.61104.6 


9,364 

7.950 


16,722 

14,196! 

Rumania . . 

11,749 

10,939 10,606 107.4 

110-8 

340,214 

99,648 

09,979, 

260,384 

177,942 

178,534: 140.7 140,2 

Switzerland . 

3 

3 3 79.2 

76.4 

64 

64 

84. 

114 

114 

150 100.0 75.9 

Czechoslov. . 

344 

860 3431 05.61 100.5 

5,020 

5,479 

5,363 

8,965 

9,783 

9,577' 91.6 93.6 

Yugoslavia. . 

6,158 

6,097 5,575 101.0 

110.5 

70,945 

76,381 

67,356' 

126,688 

136,395 

120,279 92.6 105.3 

Total Europe. 

28,G0e 

27, 75^ 20,887 103.1 

ioe.4\ 

347,903 

328,710 

307, 810 \ 

021,250 

586,983\ 

549,664\ 105.8 113.0 

•U.S.S.R. . 

9,801 

9,6841 8,386 101.2 

116.9 


* ■ 

79,1141 



141,275; 

Canada . . . 

131 

161 174 8 1. 2 

75.2 

3,030 

3,263 

3,703:1 

6,426 

.826' 

6,613. 93.1 82.1 

United States 

104,970 

100,743 99,560 104.2 

105,4 

1,431,8431,153,704 

1.537. 107; 2.556.863'2,060J85:2.745,001 1 124.1 93.1 

Mexico . . 1 

7,039 

7,599' 7,709 101.5 

103.0 

42,5301 

30.353 

44,001 1| 

75,962i 

54,201' 

78,5741 140.1 96.7 

Tot. N. Amcr.' 

113,040 

108,B03\ 107,443 104.2 

165.2' 

1,477,421 1,187,320 

l,58i,90ik 

,038,251, 

120, 2122 

830,188 124.4 $3.2 

China: Man<j 


1 i 


1 


1 

1 

j 


chitria . . . ; 

2,441 

2,139 2,469 114.1 

98.9 

37,754 

35,030 

37,8481 

67,4181 

62,5541 

67,586 107.8; 99.8 

Syria and lyeb.j 

67 

61 121 109.7 

55.2 

770 ; 

600 

1 , 370 : 

1,876 

1,0711 

2,446 128 . 5 ; 56.2 

Algeria * * • | 

24 

24 25 99.2 

97.0i 

133, 

164 

14ll 

238; 

2921 

257 81.3 92.7 

Eritrea . . . 1 

22 

22 13 100.0 

166.7 

132, 

198 

79' 

236i 

354. 

142 66 . 7 ; 166.7 

Kenya ( 1 ) . . ; 

190 

206 201 94.9 

97.6, 

2,014! 

8,299 

2, 47511 

3 , 597 ; 

5,892 

4,420 61.1! 81.4 

Fr. Morocco,' 

837 

649 561 129.0 

149.3, 

2,080l 

3,354 

2,973,1 

3,715, 

5,990; 

5,309 62.0; 70.0 

It.Sotnalilaudi 

28 

40 39 70.6 

72.91 

30 li 

530 

426 1 

537 

946 

760 56.8! 70.7 

Tunis ( 3 ' . . 1 

44 

37 45 119.0 

99.2' 

110 ; 

132 

lOSli 

197 ; 

286 

192 83.3 102.5 

Total Africa ,! 

i,m 

$78 884 117.4 

m.^ 

4,770\ 

7,677 

6 , 205 !', 

8,520 

13,710 

11,C80\ 02.1. 70.9 

♦Argentine . , 

14,468 

13,770 n,549 105.0 

125.3 


231,707 

1 63, . 577 ' 


413,763, 

292 , 103 ; ... 1 ... 

•Chili 

89 

92 88 96.7 

101.0 


1,510 

1.229 

... 

2,707 

2,194! ... , ... 

Madugnscor . 

227 

220 207 99,2 

110.0 

2,028. 

1,623 

2 , 302 ;; 

3,622 

2,898, 

4,111 i 125.0; 88.1 

CiranO Total « 

1 


139^663 138,911 164*2 16$4l|l,8TO,646!l,5(iO,m 

l,94»436;%34«,446 %T8«,«» »^(n5| ll»^i S6.4 


• Countries not included in the totals. — s) I,ate crop (« maggengo »). — t) Early crop {t cinquantino ».) ^ 
(i) I'hiropeau crop. ■— 2 ) Maize and sorghum. 


Union of Sovth Africa: The beneficial effects of the excellent rainfall during Novem- 
ber were largely dissipated by the drought and exceptional heat in December. Fortun- 
ately, interiniltent and light showers occurred hi the liighveld areas of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State and the crop continued to make fairly satisfactory progress. In 
other areas, however, particularly in the Fastern Cape Province and Natal the intense 
heat scorched the young plants. Heavy rains and floods were reported at the close of 
the year ; the drought, however, was not broken and up to the beginning of the third 
decade of January was still continuing in the principal producing areas., General pros- 
pects were unfavourable for a successful season. 
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RICE 

Dominican Republic : According to information publivSlied by the preSvS of the Re- 
public rice production in 1931 is estimated at 300,000 centals (750,000 busIieLs of 4 5 lbs). 
No comparable data are available for previous years but it is known that product ion this 
season has been particular!}^ abundant. 


India : In the third week of January the reaping of winter paddy in Bengal was 
completed and threshing was progressing. At the end of the month progress was being 
made with the preparation of land for paddy and transplanting of summer rice con- 
tinued. On February 10 condition of standing crops was fair though some rain was 
needed in districts of West and North Bengal. 


Rice. 


Countries 


Area 
' Aver. 


% 1931/32 


—II 


Production 


Bulgaria . 
Spain . . 
Italy . . 
♦Portugal. 

♦IT.S. s. n 

Unit, States! 

CMnaiMan-l 
churia . . 

Formosa! 

Korea . . 
India . . 
Japan , . 
Siam (i) , 

Java and u' 
Madura hi 


Totals. 


1931/32 

1930/31 

1925/26 

to 

; 



1929/30 ' 

1930/ 
193X ' 

1,000 acres ' 

= 100 1 

14 

17 

18 

84.7 

113 

120 

121 

94.2 

346 

361 

349 

96.0 

37 

36 

80 

101.7; 

337 

390 

533 

86.3j 

970 

959 

948 

101.1 

) 

496 

510 

522 

97.0! 

677 

660 

615 

IO2.7I 

888 

858 

797 

103.5; 

3,963 

3,970 

3,885 

99.8 

84,034 

82,706 

80,768 

101.6, 

7,062i 

7,938 

7,787 

100.21 

(2)3,677 

(2)4,084 

(2)3,543 

91, l| 

7,593 

7,735 

7,891 

98.2j 

1,086 

1,077 

1,101 

100, 8i 

1 

1,285 

1,354 

1,374 

94.9 1 

I 

113,098 

112,209 

199,209 

100,7i 


Aver. 


1931/32 1930/31 1 

I 1929/30 


1,000 centals 


Aver, i % 1931/32 

I 1931/32 , 1930/31 ' 

' ^929/30!, 


II 


78.71 

93.6, 

99.3 


3.2i, 


94.8 


290. 

5,869! 

13,9181 


i 


3661 


14,3331 

646! 


329, 

6.743I 

14,652, 


1,000 bushels of 45 lbs. 


I 

646| 

13,042! 

30,928 


814 

15,816 

31,860 

1,212 


20,256, 19,935 


! 


7,002, 
14,4741 
16,689 
‘ 63.437 
1,130,438 
219,386 
49,601 

103,838 

9,259; 


6.883 

13,892 

15..500! 

76,746 

1,110,706 

266,620 

58,018 

108,312 

10,3091 


18,408 1 45,014; 44,299' 


730, 

X4,985' 

32,559, 

972I 


40,905 


17,086 14,492 

tm\ I03ijl»67l, 543; 1,723,004 


6,781. 

12,208, 

13,9711 

59,472 

1,047,336 

287,020 

54,454j 

104.753 

9,204 

17,628 


1,5,296| 

30,871, 

34,444 


16,5601 
32,164; 

37,086i 
140,968 170;54Sj 
;2, 612, 033; 2,468,186! 
487,6141 692,477 
U0,222l 128,925 
I 

230,747' 240,688 
20,576: 22,909 

37,968! 32,205 


[,602,950 3,7]4>407;3,828,823 


15,069; 

27,1281 

31,046 

132,168 

12,327,368 

526,700 

121,007 

232,779 

20,453 


1931 I age 
« 100; **100 


79.3. 88.4 
86.2' 87.0 
97.1; 96.0 


101 , 6 . 110.0 

I 

101.7, 103.3 
104.2! 118.0 
107.7: 1 19.,f» 
82.7| 106,7 
101,81 107.t» 
82.8' 92,6 
85.51 91.1 


96.9, 


9.1 


89.8 100.0 


39, 172 1 117,0! 96.0 
I 1! i 

3A6ie,«S»,; 


* Countries not included in the totals, — a) First crop. — 6) Second crop, — s) Irrigated rice. — t) Unirrigated 
— (i) Seven inner circles, of which the production represents about tlirce-fifths of the total production of Siam . 
— . {%) Area tp be harvested. 


Indo-China : The rains of September were on the whole very beneficial, despite 
some destructive hooding , they allowed late transplantings to be carried out in some 
districts. Additional information indicates an extension of cultivated area in Tonkin ; in 
Cambodia it does not seem that there has been any considerable reduction in area. The 
very heavy decrease in Annam and Cochin-China will, however, result in a reduction 
for Indo-China as a whole of about r million acres on that of last year so that the cul- 
tivated area has fallen back to the average level of the five years ending 
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The few partial data available and the general information regarding the crops har- 
vested or the condition of those still standing makes it possible to say that the 1931-3^ 
crop will be little below that of the previous season, despite the decrease in area ; owing 
to the unfavourable conditions in Annam and despite the satisfactory results obtained in 
Tonkin, the unit-yield for Indo-Chitia as a whole seems to be a little below the average 
but above that 6f last vseason and at least equal to that of 1929-30. 

The few data available concerning stocks indicate that they are exceptionally high ; 
according to official information there remained in Cochin-China on 15 September 1931 
that is, six mouths after the harvest, though the commercial year is generally at an 
end for that Colony, about .j 40 million pounds of rough rice available for export, of wliich 
almost all must be spread over the 1932-33 season. In Tonkin and in Annam movement 
of the crop is difficult owing to the ver}’' strict limitation of exports and stocks are 
equally abundant and maintain the price at a level insufficient to cover cost of produc- 
tion. 


Siam (Telegram of ii February) : The carrj^over of rough rice from 1930-31 is 
estimated at 6,720,000 centals (14,933,000 bushels) against 4,450,000 (9,956,000) from 
1929-30. The amount of new season’s rough rice available for export is estimated at 
22,720,000 centals (50,489,000 bushels) against 21,120,000 (46,933,000) estimated in 
January 1932 and 39,200,000 (87,111,000) in February 1931 after the second estimate 
for the 1930-31 season. 


lunich Jl^es/ Jfrira : Owing to the inadequacy of winter rains in Senegal and Gui- 
nea the crop has been deficient ; in Dahomey, the prhicipal rice producing centre, hi the 
Tapper Volta and the Ivory Coast, it was good. Crickets have caused only small damage 
this year iii these colonies. 


. POTATOES 


' The area devoted to potatoes in 1931 in the world as a whole has only slightly 
increased with respect to 1930 and to the average of the hve years ending 1929 (about 
2.7 %) and this increase is to be attributed principally to North America and parti- 
cularly to the TTnited Slates, where it has been respectively 11.3 % and 2.6 %, 

Weather conditions this season have v^aried greatly with region ; while in northwest- 
ern Europe excessiv<‘ rains in J uly and August and lack of warmth favoured mildew and 
rot, while in Spain, Italy and especially in Algeria drought reduced yieldvS. 

Fotaloes are grown especially in Europe which accounts for about 70 % of world 
production. In four countries, Germany Poland, France and Czechoslovakia, responsible 
for about three-fourths of Buropean production 1931 has given very good results. In, 
France also the crop has been very good, exceeding not only the very poor crop of 
1930 by 15,8 % but the quinquennial average by 13 % and approximating closely to 
the excellent crop of 1929. If 1931 has giv^-en good resixlts quantitatively, quality leavCvS 
much to be desired and it is feared that the excessive rains -have |>rejudiced storing 
quality. 

In the European coimtries of minor importance output has been excellent in Bel- 
gium, Rmnania and Switzerland and on the other hand deficient in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the Netherlands, which are the chief exporting country, Hungary, 
which nonnally exports very considerable quantities, and particularly in Italy. Coun- 
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tries cultivating particular^ early varieties, like Spain, Italy and Algeria, have obtain- 
ed only poor crops, especially in the lavSt, where production in 1931 has been 30 % below 
that of last year and the quinquennal mean. 


Potatoes, 


Countries 


1931 , 1930 


Area 

Aver. 
1925 
to 1920 


1931/32! 1930/31 j “^1 
i , 1929/30: 


1,000 acres 


Germany. . 
Austria j 

Belgium . . 
Bulgaria. . 
Denmark. . 
Spain . . . 
Estonia . . 
•Irish Ifi. St. 
Finland . . 
France. . . 
Gr, Britain. 1 
Hungary , 
Italy . . . 
I^tvia. . . 
I^ithuania . 
Z,U2:emburg, 
Malta . . . 
Norway . - 
Netherlands! 
Poland . . 
Portugal. . 
Rumania ( 2)1 
Sweden . . 
Switaerland 
Czechoslov. 

Total JSwr.l 

*tr. S. S, R.I 

Canada » 
Unit. States 

Total A mm 
Syria &Ueb. 
Algeria , s) 
♦Chile , . 
Madagascar 
♦New Zeal. . 


0,079! 

6li 

418; 

425; 

32 

166i 
* ios 

348' 

174, 

3,516| 

709 

710 
8741 
247' 
409 

41' 

7i 

1161 

401: 

0,7161 

62 

474 

327 

113 

l,775j 

!§ 25,835 

I6,083| 

684 

3,382 

3 , m \ 

20 | 

27I 


6,930 

59 

407 
402 

35 

16' 

915 

168 

346 

175 

3,532 

684 

6731 

864 

231 

408 
40! 

117 

397 


6,945: 

461 
406| 
4081 
26 
173'! 
(I) 8l2i 
I661 
3691 
17!' 

3,000; 
800 ! 
6521 
8681 
201 : 
347 
40 
7: 

120 
432! 


6,602| 6,125] 

661 54 

4681 482 

336] 366 

120; 117 

1,039; 1,793 

25,437\ 25, m 101.5\102.7\ 

14,378| 13,4771 104.9! in. 9; 


1931 

O' 

o — 

1931/32 

1930 ; 

— iAver,' 

1930/ 

1931 =100 
= 100' 

I 

100.7 
103,0 
102 . 6 | 

105.8 
02.9| 

93.' 

99,7] 

100.4 
99.3 
99.6 

103.61 
105.61 108.9 

101.3 100.7, 
106.8; 122.7; 

101.4 137.9, 
103 21 103.4’ 
90.2' 97.0! 
99.81 97.3 

100.9' 92.71 
101.7| 109.6 
94.0 313.4' 
101.2' 98.2' I 

97.6 1 89.4 
94.2' 96.7] 

108.3] 99.0 


1931 1930 

1931/32 : 1930/31 


Aveiagc 

, 1925 ! 

1 to 1929 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 


Production 

1931 ; 1930 
1931/32 ! 1930/31 


1,000 centals 


Avcinge 1 1931 

1925 
to 1929 


1925/26 

to 

1929/30 


1,000 bush, of 60 lbs. 


1931/32 
1930! 


1930/ 1 

1931 ! = 

" roo' 


I Aver. 


100.5 
131.8 
102.7 
101.2 
122.3; 

00.3j 

100.9; 

94.3] 

101.6 
97.5' 
88.6 


967,001 It 
4,442, 
47,677! 
78,857; 
l,720l 
19,8421 
74,499! 
18,839j 

15,^7] 
355,321 
85,2091 
32,4451 
33,136, 
25,729' 
43,254] 
4,700' 
670' 
17,071 1 
56,099' 
683,179' 
0,614 
52,382 
33,020] 
10.447| 
214,429; 


,038,372 
4,8491 
53,642| 
65,310! 
1,852| 
21,703] 
92,664 
19,028 
52,359 
17,314 
300,949' 
99,892! 
40,697 
43,077! 
24,341 
41,643 
3, 5251 
644 
16,886 
67,016 


840,606, 
3,879, 
46,05l| 
74, ' 


l,6JI,787il,730,5S5 


21,746, 

(1)83,804 

15,748 

52,714 

16,513 

314.368 

119,090] 

43,333] 

43,8391 

17,086 

32,287 

3,818 

590 

18,918 

73,267 


681,2821 583,299 
12.454 6,689 

42,587 
38,039 
15,633 
191,719 


39,668] 

13,007 

197,3241 


671' 552 

3,038 8.297I 

3,009 3,849 


'2,889,269 2,9i3,032\2,048,500 
... ! ... ' 962,453 


102 . 2 ] 100 . 8 , 

111.31 102.0; 

lOoM 103.1 


IS 


7,404 
79,461 
131,425 
2,86C: 

33,009' 

124,162 
31,398) 

26,661; 

502,190, 

142,015 
64,0741 
55,226 
42,880 
72,089, 

7,832 
1,117 
28,451 ' 

, 94,496, 

1,138,609.1,135,448 
11,023 20,766 

87,302 , 66,654! 

55,0331 66,112 

27,410] 21,6781 

357,375; 328,807 1 
\ 4 , S 15 / j 55 U , m , 9 ( n '^ 


8,081 

89,401 

108,847 

3,086 

36,172 

154,487 

31,713 

87,266 

28,856 

511,572 

106,486 

67,660 

71,794 

40,668 

69,404 

5,876, 

1,074 

28,143 

111,691 


(i) 


.,400,982 1 
6,405 
76,751, 
124,584 

I, 381 
36,212 
130,670 
26,246 
87,854' 
27,521 

523.930 

198,489, 

72,221 

73,064 

28,476 

53,810 

6,863 

999 

31,521; 

122,109 

972,146 

II, 147, 
70,976 
63,397; 
26,054; 

319,525 


03.1 

01.6 

88.9] 

120.7 

92.9 

01.4 

80.4 
09.0' 


115.0 

114.5 

103.5 

10.5.5 

207.5 
01.2 
88.9 

119.6 


92.4 
125.8] 
85.3 
79.9 
70.9] 
1 05.71 
103.9! 

133.3 
104.0 
|10U1 

1 84.6] 
100.3] 
I 53.1 
131.0' 
i 83.2 

120.4 


96.9 

113.0 

71.5 

74.9 

75.6 

150.6 

134.0 

123.1 

111.8 

90.3 

77.4 

317.1 
08.0 

123.0 

86.8 

105.2 


108.7] 111,8 


52,306] 48,241) 
225,749] 199,926' 


44,747il 
224,716] 


87,175 

376,248 


278 , 051 : 2 IS,K 7 \ 269 , 463 : mA 23 \ 


14| 113.6, 144.11! 046] 

I ' ' 

25; 104.6| 108.3, 723] 

03' 01.7; 108.8; 


i 


101] 111 

45' 50 661 90.2, 69.3', 

! ' i 

24 23i 93.8] 0S.4 


1,411 

29,140 20,ltY| i02.6 102.0 3,170,403 


4,114,075, /AS'.2| W9,l 

1; ' 

... ■ l,604,057!j ... I ... 

80,402, 74,577'! 108.4 1 116.0- 

;m,210| 374,520,1 !12.9| 100.5 

413, 6li 449, Otm lt2.i}\ 103.2 


1,085; l,027j| 1,676 

917j 024;| 1,205 


9,861 

1,323} 

2,990 


8,184) 

1,805! 


2,352i 


1,808 

1,528l 

16,435' 

2,205i 

4.984 


1,711' 

1 

1,540’ 

i 

13,556 

3,159 

4,746] 


87.2] 02.1 
78.9' 78.2 


1 06.7 1 


2>848' ... 

l3494,524|2,021,800 5,283,01115,324,113 4,800,582 j 00.2] 


74.4 




♦ Countries not included in the totals. — s) Early crop. — i) Late crop. — § For the few countries for which 
figures are still lacking the data of area in 1930 Inive been utilised. — (i; Average 1926 to 1929. — (2) Unmijeed crop 


Canada and the United States, which play ho wever,oiily a relatively small jiart in 
world production (about 8 %) have also had g oo^- crops. The following are the unit 
yields in the principal producing countries in 1931 compared with those of last season- 
and the quinquennial mean. 
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Yield in centals per acre. 


Countries 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1925-29 

Countries 

^ 1931 1 

1930 

Average 

1925-29 

Germany 

138.0 ! 

uo.s 

121.1 

Ncihcrland 

141.7 . 

L08.4 

1C9.4 

Poland 

aoi.7 1 

J03.2 

95.2 

Belgium 

195.7 

162.0 

183.3 

France 

101.1 

SO.O 

S7.2 

Canada 

S9.7 

S4.4 

81.2 

Czechoslnvakia . . . 

12()..5 ! 

120.4 

107.0 

Austria 

314 2 , 

131.0 

113.6 


00.7 1 

OfM) 

08.2 

: Italy 

1 37.9 ' 

49.7 

50.6 

Gr. Bnl . a lid X orth. Ii <*1. 

120.2 1 

1 

140 0 

14S.7 

1 Rumania 

>, 

110.4 

131.0 

88.4 


Yield in bushels of to lbs per acre. 


Gennanv 

1 

230.9 ; 

240.7 

201.8 

Ketheiland 

236.1 I 

280.7 

282.4 

Poland 

170.9 ! 

172.0 

158.7 

Belgium 

326.2 j 

270.9 

305.6 

France 

168.5 

144.8 

145.3 

Canada 

149.4 

140.7 

135.8 

Czechoslovakia . . 

200.9 . 

200.7 

17S.3 

Austria 

190.3 1 

219.3 

189.3 


1L1.2 

108,4 

113.6 

Italy 

63.2 ! 

S2,S 

84.3 

Gr. Brit, andisrorth.lrel. 

200.3 1 

243.3 

247,9 

Rumania 

183.9 i 

1 

219.3 

147.4 


Suinndiig up, it may be said that 1931 has given a plentiful world production, 
which nearly attains the level of the bumper crop of 1930 and exceeds the quinquen- 
nial mean by 8.5 %. , 

V. B. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Northern Ireland, with the exception of a 
few isolated instances of rotting in low-lying districts, the crop is keeping very well. , 
The average yield per acre is estimated at 5.2 tons, just over one ton less than | 
in X930 and almo>st i 1/3 less than the ten-year average. ' 

Italy : Planting ot early varieties was continued in January. | 

U . S. S. R. : According to the programme arranged by the Government, the area to I 
be planted to ])otatoes next spring should be about 17 million acres compared with just ! 
over 1 5 million in j 93 r - j 

Palestine : Sowing of potatoes is concluded. Pearly sown crops sufered severely : 
from frost in December. The area under this crop has greatly increased. 

.ilfteria : Owing to damage caused by frost, hail and especially by the excessive ! 
rain in December, yields of Ihe first early potatoes harvested are only average ; the plant- 1 
ings made at the end of November have, on the other htind, sprouted very vigorousl3^ i 
and have a very satisfactory appearance. The area prepared for spring sowings makes ! 

an ixicrease of this crop probable. i 

I 

! 

I 

SUGAR j 

Since the publication of the J anuary “ Crop Report the data of Belgitmi, Finland, [ 
Great Britain, Hungary and Rumania for beet-sugar and those of Argentina, Jamaica, 
Mexico, Porto Rico, British India and the Union of South Africa for cane-sugar have 
undergone modification, while new data ate available from Mozambique. 

On tixe whole these modifications have brought a slight decrease in production of 
beet-sugar and an increase in that of cane-sugar with respect to the estimates of the , 
previous month. The increase in the estimate for British India is particularly notable; j 

Ingh 2 $i, I 
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Prodiiction of Beet Sugar (raw). 



Production 

I September-31 Januaiy 


Total production during the season 


% 1931-32 

'ZODNTRIKS 


1 



1931-32 

(1) 


Average i 

1931-32 

a) 


Average 




1931-33 

1930*31 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 I925'26 

to 1929-30! 

1930-31 

1925-26 
to 1929-30 

1930-31 

Aver- 

age 


tliouband centals i 

short tons | 

thousand centals j 


short tons 


sa 100 

« too 

Germany 


54,007 

1,720,030 

2,740,702 

34,684 

56,102! 

38,74l| 

1,734,200 

2,808,077 

1,987,038 ! 62 

89 

Austria 

;5,ru() 

y,2or) 

1 7H,47.*» 

104,761, 

3,641 

4,510 

3,313] 

2.185, 

182,000 

165,620 

309,260 

JiO 

167 

Belgium 

(2) ^1,41.') 

[2] 0,070 

(2)220 725 

(2j 303,301' 

6,1381 

5,049 

225,071 

306.894 

297.449 : 74 

76 

Bulgaria 

tb> 1 

1,0S4 

26,532 

54,109 

568 

1,204! 

602 

28,307 

60.205 

30,090 

47 

94 

Denmaik 



— 

— 

2,756 

3,6«»0j 

3,303 

138,000 

185,000 

165,147| 

75 

68 

Spain (4) 

(2) 4,‘i7:{;f2) .‘{,801 

(2) 2 IS, ('34 

(2) 100,0.54] 

6,303 

6,360' 

4,813 

320,000 

318,440 

240,638, 

100 

133 

Irisli Free Stale. . . 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

125 

468: 

436 

6,257 

23,390 

21,7941 

27 

29 

Finland 





83 

K2| 

60| 

1,173 

4,070 

3,441 1 

302 

121 

France 

(3) 

(312.^503(3)031,017 

‘‘)!,175,I4(i 

18.864 

26,08 1! 

18,258 

943,200 

1,301,712 

912,883 

201,611 

72 

103 

Great Britain . . . 

0,020 

10,127 

300,003 

506,30.3 

6,020 

10,1271 

4,032 

300,033 

506,368 

59 

149 

Hungary 

P) 2,701 

(2) 5,1.54 (2:138,030 

(2)2.57,700 

2,761 

5,151' 

4,386 

138,036 

257,712 

219.317 

54 

63 

Italy 

8,270 

‘),40.S 

413,476 

474,1M»3 

8,270 

0,41'8' 

7,039 

413,476 

474,903 

351,957 

87 

137 

Latvia 

— 



— 

287 

1.32 

5) 204 

14,300 

193,000 

6,626 (5) 10,185' 

216 

141 

Netherlands 

U) 

(3) 0,310(2)183.828 

(2)315,481 

3,858 

6,369| 

6,212 

317,958 

310,675 

61 

62 

Poland 

(2) 10, soil 

(3) 10,681 (2)510,428 

12)820,015 

10,840 

17,110 

15,045 

542,450 

855,949 

752,221 

63 

72 

Rumania 

— 


-- 

— 

007 

3,620 

2,745 

40,857 

181,010 

137,268 

27 

36 

Sweden 

__ 

- 



3,163 

4,112! 

2,881 

158,000 

205.618 

144,032 

77 

106 

Switzerland ... 

— 

... 

— 

— 

132 

126' 

152 

7,000 

6,300 

7,600 

306 

87 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

(21 17,722 

(.ii24,08(l I2 jSS0,(380'“), 1233,087 

17,722 

25,173| 

26,01(5 

886,089 

1,258.614 

1,300,768, 

70 

68 

Turkey 





353 

1,055 

2141 

2,326, 

101 

2,082 

18.000 

97,762 

10,700 

110,316 

5,028 

104,109 

365 

361 

Vugoslavia 

— 



- 

84 

94 

Total, Europe. . a) 




— 

TJ7,m 

w,m' 

145:251 

0,401, mo 

0,37 i,m 

7,262,400 

OS 

88 

U S. S. R 





33,069 

30,206. 

24,006 

1,050,000 

1,06,3,284 

1,203,288 

84 

1S7 

Total, Europe. . b) 




- 

liihom 


100,517, 

mi, mo 

n,35i,778 

8,405,604. 

71 

95 

Canada 



_ 

— 

1,058 

1,075 

j 

760 

53,000 

58,763 

88 , 435 ! 

98 

188 

United States. . . . 

- 




2-1,022 

25,079 

21,428 

1,201,000 

1,299,000 

1,071,390 

92 

112 

Totals, North A merira 




- 

%,Q80 

27,054 

23, ml 

1,254,000 

1362,70$ 

1,109,825 

9$: 

123 

Korea . 


- 

- 


37 

22 

1 

13 

1.837 

1,100 

635 

166 

239 

Japan 


- 



601 

532' 

545 

30,030 

26.583 

27,281 

113 

110 

Total, Asia, . 

- 


- 

- 

m 

554: 

S5S' 

31,807 

27,602 

27,866 

116 

US 

Australia 

- 

- 

- 

- 

114 

75 


6,706 

3,752 

2,416 

352 

239 

Oeneral total. . | 

— 





XS3,8%2 

216, ir^ 

mm 

umn 

10,755,101 

8,408,5b 

72 

n 

i| _ ' 



~ 

1 t 

S 1 

254,378 

i92.120 

1 


12,718,985 

0,005,801 

73 

m 


a) Not itxcluclmi* the — b) InohidraR Uie U.S.S.E. — (i) Appioximatc data. — (2) To the end of December, — (3) To 

January 15th. — (4) The .season bcsfins on isl •— (5) Average 1928*29 lo 1929-30. 


Both Cul)a and Java, though adlieringto the international agreement, have until 
now in neither ca.se taken any decision as to the production of the current campaign. 
In a general way it is known that production must be reduced, that general conditions 
on the world market, the actnnnulation of stocks, the decrease in consumption and 
tile continual falHn ])ri(X‘s pennit of no other solution. In the cuvse of Java there 
are also peculiar difficulties in its own markets, particularly in British India, wliich shows 
an even more accentuated desire to make itself independent of sugar imports. But 
both countries, for internal reasons as well as by reason of the difficulties involved in 
a drastic restriction of cane cutting and reduction in sugar production in the case of a 
perennial crop in regard to which so many interests interplay, can only with great dif- 
fiailty decide on a restriction of the severity demanded by the market situation. The 
Cuban colonos are directly opposed to a fresh restriction while in Java there is a desire 
to commence restriction oh a large scale only from 1933 onward and to produce this 
year at least 54,000,000 centals (2,700,000 short' tons),, an amount that seems too high 
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to the Cubans. Thus, until some solution of the problem is reached in these two coun- 
tries, the above estimates are of iiiglily provisional nature. 

If, however, total production of beet-and cane-sugar reaches the iigure above indicat- 
ed of 578,000,000 centals (28,900,000 short tons) it may be assumed that the situation 
of the sugar market in the current season will scarcely improve since production in T()3 i~ 
32 will almost equal the average consimiption of recent years. At the end oi 1931-3^ 
there should therefore be stocks not very different from those at the end of rc)30~3i . 

H, R. 


France ; The General Federation of beet growers has advised all its inenibers to 
reduce their sowings owing to the economic situation. It atio demands that eoniracls 
with sugar manufacturers shall be made on a basis more favourable to growa^rs and 
that the modifications made by manufacturers in 1931 shall be renewed. The result 
of the negotiations in course will certainly have a considerable iiidueiice oti this year’s 
beet area. Work preparatory’' to sowing lias been effected under excellent conditions. 
The production of beet for distillation was slightly smaller in 1931 than in the pre- 
vious yefir (22,521,000 centals or 1,126,000 vShort tons against 24, 65-1., 000 centals 
or 1,233,000 short tons ; percentage 01.3) despite a considerable increase in the arc*a 
cultivated (9^,200 acres agaimst 80,600 or -i- 14 3 %). In comparison with the aver- 
age of 1925-29, on the contrary, there was an increase in production of 35.9 which 
is larger than the relative increase in average area of 27.4 %. 

Sugar-beet 


Aver, 

1925 % 


'’ to — Aver. 
1929/30 1930/ 

- . 1931 «sioo 

res « 100 


1930 

Average 

to 

1930 

1930/31 

1925/26 ,531/32 

1930/31 


1929/30 



Aver. 

1925 % 


to I 

1929/30 1930/ 


1,000 short tons 


Germany 

Austria 

Belgium. . . 1. . . 

Bulgaria 

Denmark . . , . , 

Spain 

Finland ...... 

France 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Hungary ..... 

Italy ....... 

Netherlands .... 

•Poland 

•itumania 

Sweden 

Cascchoslovalda. , . 

Totat Europe . . . { 
tr. S. S. B I 


United States 


Australia .... 
Totals . . 


74..D 102.0 
109.7 171,5 

78.0 70.4 

70.8 124.0 

77.6 76.8 

12T.6 187.2 
310.1 102.7 

60.1 106.4 

06.8 168.8 

42.5 26.0 

70.0 69,0 

77.8 101.6 
47.4 48.2 


8w,m\ 40, m 40m 

204.d 308,648 334,484 186,268 15,482 16>721 0,313 

111.2 9,180 9,420 8,086 460 471 434 

106.6 158,660 183,980 147,093 7,933 9,190 7,356 

103.0 858 1 027 440 43 3 1 22 

mi 1^7,018 X, 379, 921 1461)778 63,889 78,998 38»988 


mil^7,0l8 1,579,921 1,161)778 


72.1 100,4 

81.0 73.3 

70.1 07.7 
92.3 166.7 

97.5 106.7 

80.2 107.9 

130.8 194.9 

ms iiM 


* Countries not included in the totals, • (§) For the few countries for which figures are still the data of area 

in 1930 have been utilised. 



U.S.S.R.: According to .the Government's plan a total of 4,127,000 acres 
should he sown to sugar beet next spring against 3,684,000 in 1931. 

Mexico : Cro]> condition of canc in the principal producing areas is satisfactory. In 
some areas cutting began in December ; yields are considered normal. 

Iiif/ia : The final estimate of the area under sugar cane in 1931-32 is 2,886,000 
acres against 2,707,000 in 1030-31 and 2,721,000 on the average for the preceding five 
seasons: percentages: 103.2 and 106 . t. 

DuU/i Rasl fndies : The Java experimental station cominnnicates that although 
the la, tier half of lamiary was drier than the first, rainfall during the iiioiitli was more 
or less suflieient. Crop condition of the cane is not bad. 

•' 'i'he sugar-cane crop has completed maturity and harvesting is in full swing. 
The crop is supplied to the vSugar factories and native squeezers for the making of mo- 
laSvSes as well as for local consumption. In Kom Oinlo, Assuan province, the sowing 
of certain areas of the new crop is proceeding. 

The crop condition of sugar cane at the beginning of February was T03 as on 
i January i<)32 against T02 on x B'ebruary 1931. 

: The area of plantations in bearing during the 1931-32 seavson showed 
a fresh though slight increase on that of the last and preceding years : 54,000 acres 
against 52,200 in 1930-31 (104 3n) and 40,800 on the average of the five years ending 
i<)29“3o (133 %). Oil the other hand production is slightly lower: 8,800,000 centals 
(.pp,{)oo short tons) against 9>3oo,ooo (463,000), 95 % and 0,535,000 (.176,700), 03 
On 1 January 1(132 crop cimdition was good. 

He till i OH : A destructive (Cyclone crotised the island on ^ February. 

(JhIoh of >ioulh Africa : 'i'he cam])aign was practically completed by the end of 
l)e(?cniber, December crop condition averaged j 8 % below normal ; lainfall \vas fairly 
w<‘ll divSiribnted over the whole of the sugar belc. 

VINES 

A ti&lria : On B'ebruary i the crop condition of vines was 2.3 agaimsl 2.4 on January 
I, 1(132 and 2.T on February i, 1931. 

France : January was on the whole a fairly fine month, following a rainy period 
at the end of December. In the South, however, there were three distinct periods of 
fairly heavy rain ; the last fall, followed immediately by a sharp drop in temperature 
with night frosts and thawing during the day hindered field work and manure carting, 
which are .somewhat in delay ; jirituing operations also had to be suspended. The cold 
checked growth which luid .started too vigorously, lu the Garonne valley and the 
Southwest, fine, dry weather in J aniiary with a cold spell at the beginning and another 
at the beginning of February, favoured work in the vineyards and growth. In the 
more northern vineyards, the Loire valley, Burgundy and. the Rhone valley, January 
weather was rather mild and damp witli frequent mist, these conditions being nob 
altogether favourable for field work and growth ; the accompaii} ing fall in temper-, 
ature was unfavourable. In the East dry, cold weather was beneficial. On the whdle- 
the French vine situation at the middle of February was rather satisfactory. Quite the ' 
op]X>aite applies to the commercial situation which remained poor. Taxed consumption 
is maintained' at a high level, producers* deliveries are normal and trade'; stocks 
diminiahingbuthraJuiactions.ar very restected. There' is great imcertainty on the 
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Vines, 


COUNTRIES 


Germany i)=) 
Austria (i). 
Bulgaria. . 
Spain 1)2^ . 
France . . 
Greece (3). . 
Hungaryi) 3 ) 

Italy . 

Iviizemb.2)2) 
Portugal . 
Switzerland 
"• Czechoslov, 

♦Syria and 
I^ebauon. 

Algeria (r) . 
Fr. Morocco 
Tunis, . . 

Totals. . , 


1 ! Aver. I 

1931 ; 1930 I I 


1931 


Production 


1929 


1930 I Aver. 


I! 1931 


1930 


1,000 acres 


Aver. 



Aver. 

1935 

to 

1931 

1930 

1925 

to 

1939 

1 


1929 

gallons 

1,000 American gallons ||' 


% 1931 


I 


1930 

100 1 


Aver. 

— TOO 


1 

!Ti)' 

17(-) 

181)’ 

00 8 

07.0 

02.473 

01,805 

35,549; 7.'), 025 

74,331 

42,0')i'i lOO.Oi 175.7 

78 

77, 

80 : 

lOlo! 

96.8 

29,565 

26,450 

12.738 35,505 

31,704 

15,207 nils: 

22,2. 1 

217, 

205 

ISO 

106 0' 

114 8 , 61.760 

57,744! 

33,235' 74.179 

69,345 

30,012' 107.0 

18.^0 


.3,403 

3.420 

10(1.0 

102 8 

1 410.583 

400,9721 

518,520' 503,88 li 

481,531 

022,000 1 to 1.0 

80.0 

a, 550 

3.405 

3,402, 

102.7 

102 8 '1.203,033 

024,141' 

1,205,804.1,517,870 1,100,810 

.tl.S.iri 130.8 

lOl.S' 

1 

304 

277! 



35.482; 

48,003 

56,058; 42,611 

,58.308 

08.401 1 73.0 

02..3 

’5211 

52?! 

521 

bs.o 

lOO.fi 84,377 

88,4(i0i 

.53,380, 101,321), 

100.230 

04,104' 05.4 

158.1 

1,055 

1,048' 

8,520 

3 

2,078 

8,567! 

iOO 4 
08.4' 

7S..140 

700,231 1 

900,147, 

878,04 1 ' 

050,805 1,088,201 ! 01. ,5' 

80.7 

3 

41 

88 0 

74.0 

1,881) 

8441 

1,063 

2,258 

1,014 

1,277!, 222.7 

170.0 

8G8' 


856' 


101.4 

148.483 

120,612 

132,445 

178,315 

156,052 

150.051' 114.0 

112.1 

33, 

' '33 

35 ' 

*09 3 

03 4 1 15,178 

14,078 

12,282 

18,228 

10,007 

14,750,107.8 
5,841 ; ... 

12.3 0 

47' 

44 

42 

105.5 

111.4, . . 

10,4271 

1 

4,864 

1 


12,521 


125 

126 

123 

i 

09.2 

lOl.O 

— , 

! 

i 

1 


— 

- 

_ r , 

— 

771 

670 ' 

528' 

! 15 I 

140.1 

348,808 

298.317' 

231,277 

418,887 

358,252 

277,743 liC.O' 150.8 

22i 

22, 

15, 

JOO.O 

149.9, 

5,543 

4,176 

3,080 

6,657‘ 

5,015 

3,098 1.32.8 180.0 

08 

87 

74 

113 . 1 ; 

133.5, 

15,662' 

21,998 

18.808! 

18,800 

26,417 

22,694 71.2 

,82.0 

- 

- 

i 

— 

— 

3,l’>3,48» 

; 

3,830,ir»1fj 

3,813,479 3, imnin 3 , 81 ) 23^4 112.2 

106.3 


♦ Countrieh not uidudecX in the totals. — s) Unmixed crop, — i) Mixed crop. — (i) Crop in bearing. — {2) Miistf 
these iiguies li.ue been calculated in terms of wine on the basis of the coeflicienl o/to and included m the tnlal-'. 


matket coiiocriihig tlie appliculiou of the recent decree.s on the compulsory holding 
of part of .stocks rnicl coiripiilsory distil Inti on. Quolatious nnclnntc‘(l hedween mid- 
Janu«ir>' and tlie hegiiming of Febiuiiry ; towards the end of 11 k‘ first half of the lalter 
month, the fail was checked and n slight recovery took place. 

Uruguay : According to informal ion fiom privafe souices total supplies on Jnib‘ 
193T at the beginning of the viticultnral year 1931-32 amounted, ]>rodnclion and stocks 
included, to 9,6x3,000 (11,544,000) gallon.s, though the total 011 30 Juii(‘ of tlie picceding 
year was 10,405,000 (12,. 105, 000) gallons (92 4 %). 

Algeria : Fine weather returned in January interrupted by brief rains and jiermit- 
ted the resumption of work in the vinc5’^ards wliicli had been discontinued in December. 
At the end of the month pruning had been completed on the coast and continued 
actively in the. mountains ; weather conditions were favourable. Winter treatnienls 
have also continued activeh^ Field work and batit*g were proceeded with more rapidly 
as the vines were infested with weeds. Replacements of vines were effected under excel- 
lent conditions, as the soil was dry. Some new plantingvS are repotted in iu*arly all 
districts. According to hiformation from a private source the area under vines in bearing 
is not 853,000 but only 771,000 acres. This confirms the reserves we formulated last 
month in regard to the official figure. 

French Morocco : Pruning and winter cultivations were facilitated by the con- 
tinued fine weather. New plantings appear to be large this year. 

Austvalia : Thrips invasions were noted in South Australian, New South Wales 
and Victorian vineyards, but there is no definite evidence that this pest has affected 
the setting of the grapes as seriously as was at first feared. 
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III South Australia, which is the most important of the Australian States for 
winc-productioii, it is said that, in the vine growing districts frost-bitten in October the 
loss is not so great as was at first feared, for though the nipped vines have, in many 
instances, made a splendid recovery, so much so that the estimated 30 % loss may 
be cut down to from 15 to 20 per cent. Therefore, opiimism is prevailing and a vsurpliis 
of gra])cs is cx] 3 ected for the next vintage. 

In New South Wales, the setting w'as satisfactory at the end of December, despite 
,the great prevalence of llirips among the vines, but, weather conditions generally hav- 
ing been abnormal, with frequent rains and varying temperatures, some days hot and 
iiiuggv, others qi ile cold, dfwelo])iueiit of tungiis diseases is to be expected ; downy mil- 
dew has already made its app(‘araiice. In Metorian vineyards, abundant November 
rainfall was welcome as the soil wa sneeding water There is a very good all round show 
of fruits on the vines On the whole, there are fairly good prospects for the Austri 3 ,lian 
vintage, but everything depends on the setting of the blossom and the absence of drop- 
ping, and also on the development of tlirips and fungus diseases. The wine trade is 
still depressed and veri' little wine is being sold by grow’ers to the merchants. The 
position as regards storage is serioUvS. 


OLIVES 

Pa/rsfiuc : Pruning of olive trees is in progress ; rainfall was below average up 
to the end of January. 

S\i'ia and Lebanon : The only complaint reported in Lebanon is the fall of fruit; 
crop condition at the beginning of Jmiiury w'ns average. In the government of Latakia 
(Alawiy 3 **ii vStale) condition was normal. The persistent drought of last month prevented 
fruit reaching its normal size and made pressing difficult. 


Olives and Olive Oil Production. 




Spain (r) . 
Greece . . 


Italy. . . .;g 
Portugal .... 

United States. , 

Syria and 
banon. , , , 


Algeria . 
Tmiis. . 


ARKA I' 

1 I Average 1 

mdi- ; 1030 / 31 ; ^^^ 31/32 j 


I 1920/30 


Thoifbatid acres 


i ^ 030 / ! Aver. 
' 1931 i 
!- ioor 


ENCLIbH MEASVanS 

1 I Averngej 

j 1930/3. ■'’If ® 

I ! 1929/30 

Tliousand centals 


1931/32 


1,492 

4,131- 


188 i 
1031 


4,651 

1,402| 

4,133 


J87 

109 


1 


4,296 


1) 43,480 
fi) 8.300 
U) 1,084 


J,425' 100.0i 104.7;|s) 29,655' 17,190, 

oaot 


13,655! 48,446 

2,534| 9,153' 

2,1461 1 


4,201 


99.91 98 J#) 
!«) 


1,504 

320‘ 


2,714' 

396; 

400 ! 


• '**1 

27,058 

4,301 

’■’I 

370 


170| 100 . 5 ! IIO. 9 L) 1,476, 973- 


04.3 J08.7j 

I 


464 

1,100 


4111 

400 

t 


1, 2441 
4621 


AMERIC/WT aiEAStJRES % 1931/3® 
Average! 

1925/26 1 

to 

1929 / 30 JI 

,ThoixS“ \ s) pounds 
I and !i) American gallons 


1931/32 , 1930/31 


4,347,964, 1 ,365,493 4,844,563 318.4 89.7 

109.187 33,298, 120,273 327,9 90,8 

, 26,073 28,1951 21,855 02.5 110,3 

2,966,4724,7 19,567-2,765,771 172,5 107.2 
* ... 35.6671 56,516; ... ... 

19,763' 5,2'06| 14,884 379.7i 132.8 

32,000 40,00o'i 36,960 80.o| 86.6 


147,622 97,3S4i 124,852 151.7| 118.7 


6.103 

U,500 


5,405! 6,07i 

6,200| 11,600jj 


112 . 9 ; 100,5 
278.0 126,0 


a) Pure crop. — &) Mixed crop.* — $) Olives. — Oil. — ( 1 ) Area beaiiag. 


Algeria : Weather in January was very favourable to harvesting, which wavS com- 
pleted at the end of the month, but wind and rain in December caused the fall of much 
fruit, while starlings al^ caused damage in some districts. Tlie crop is average and 
yield of oil satisfactory. ' - 
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Tunis : Harvesting is still in progress. The cyclone of December 12 caused exten- 
sive dropping of olives which explains the reduction of the estimate of production by 
17 % to 220,000 centals (2,900,000 American gallons) of oil. The olive trees remain in 
good condition. 


COTTON 


U luted States : The quantity of cotton, not including linters, ginned from the r93r- 
32 crop to close of business on 15 January, amounted to 15,9(^2,000 running bales 
(counting round bales as half -bales), against in January i93J, 14,177,000 

in 1930, 13,889,000 in 1929, 12,501,000 in 19^8. The preceding iigurc', to close of 

business on 12 Decembei, was 15,358,000, against 13,259,000 in 1030, 

1929, 13,144,000 in 192S and 12,073,000 in 19^7- 

Mexico : During December sowings continued under good conditions. Area tiiis 
year is less than last. 

New Hebrides : Kxtreniel}’' low sale prices not covering the relatively high cost of 
production and persistent endemic disease since 1926 have led to the abandonment of 


Cotton, 



Area 


1 

Aver, i 

Countries 

I 93 i/ 32 j 1930/31 

1925 / 26 ' 

to 


1 

1 1929/30 1 


j| 1,000 acres | 

Bulgaria .... 

131 13 

11 

Italy 

2 : 9 

9 

*U. S. S. R, . . 

! 6 , 281 ! 3,870 

1 , 9;4 

United States . 

40,495 ! 45,091 

44,882 

Mexico. .... 

319 ^ 300 

472 

Total North Am. 

40,814, 45,481 

4o,854i 

China ..... 

6 , 238 ’ 5,693 

4 , 474 ; 

♦Korea 

4611 463 

495 : 

India .... , 

23.511 23,500 

25 , 702 l 

Syria &X,ebaiion' 

76 ! 60 

58 i 

Total Asia . 

2 ^, 5 , 25 '; 29,253 

30,234\ 

Algeria .... 

s' 10 

15 | 

Hgypt 

1 , 747 ; 2,162 

l, 828 i 

Eritrea .... 

7 i 7 

7 ; 

Uganda .... 

876 739 

1 615 | 

It. Somaliland . 

15 ! 19 

1 161 

♦AGg.-Egyp. Sud. 

3561 887 

i 274 ; 

♦Tanganyika . .1 

—• ! — 

1 - 1 

Total Aftka . 

j 2,64$) 2,937\ 2, 4811 

Grand Totals . 

72,302 77,603 

; i 8 ,w 9 ! 


% 193^/33 


1930/ 

1931 

« lOOl 


i 


97.01 
26.8 

136.4 

89.8 

51. 8 

89.7 

92.0 
99.6i 

100 . 0 ] 

126,3 

98 . 5 \ 

31,4i 

80.81 

107.1 
118.6| 
78.6; 

92.1 


AVer. 
=» lOOjl 

""1 

120.41 


207.5;, 

90.2!! 

67.7i 

90.^^ 

117.V, 

93.0 

91.5; 

130 . 9 j 
95 3 

21.2' 

96.6 

IH.l! 

142.4; 

91.8,1 

130.1: 


j 


90.2. 106.8. 

93.1, 92.6 


Production 


1931/321 


I Aver. 

' 1929/30 


1,000 centals 


23; 

4 ! 


80,868 

989 

81,857 

8,839| 

16*008; 

81 

24, m\ 

4 

6,140 

0 

800 


56! 


181 

21; 

7,403 

66,605 

848 

67,443 

11.742 

726 

20,440 

59 

32,241 

26 

8,005 

8 

744 

17i 

509 

93 

8 , 799 \ 


15 

16 

5,030 

72,983 

1,208 

74, m\ 

9,100 1 
658 
21,98( 
4' 

31 , 127 \ 

28 

620 

20' 

602 

91 

S,26i 


113,T94j 108«522, ll.%613 


1931/32 


1930/31 


.^ver. 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 


1,000 bales of 478 lbs. 


16.9181 

207! 

17 , 123 \ 

1,849, 

3 ,k)' 

17' 

5 , 215 ) 

1 

i,286| 

170 

5 


4; 

41 


1,5491 1,052 


13,932; 

178, 

14,110 

2 , 456 . 

152' 

4,276, 

12| 

6 , 744 \ 

5| 

1,6751 

2! 

I661 

3| 

i06| 

19 


J5,26S 

253' 

1,904' 

138 

4,698’ 

10! 

6M2\ 

6 

1,587 

4\ 


12 | 

l,i63'^ 1,841 

23 » 8 « 9 | 22, ml W8 


126 ; 

21 | 

1,729 


% 1931/33 


1930/ 

X 93 I 

■a lOOi 


130.8 

17.7! 


121,4 

nc.6| 

1214 

75.3! 

‘78.3I 

J37.3| 

77 ., 

17.0; 

76.8' 

70.41 

106.8' 

157.1! 

‘eaiii 

70 . 3 ] 


Aver, 

sa lOO 


161.1 

23.8 


, m 

1 10.8 

51. 9 
110,3 

97.1 

72.8 
171.6 

80.1 

15.0 

81.0 
70.2 

128.0 

127.9 

’ 66.8 

H4.4 


104.0 100.2 


the native crop in most of the islands. On the other hand ihe Cotton Company of the 
Xew Hebrides, created in 1926, is steadily increasing its plantations, which at present 
cover a total area of about 2,500 acres 

These opposing tendencies resulted in production gradually declining from 19^5 
to 1928 accompanied by a decrease in exports. Since 1929 the Company's plantations 
have largeh’- compensated for the restriction of jirodiiotion by farmers and natives 
from I.J ,300 centals of raw cotton in 1930 to 22,000-24,300 in 1931 . 
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According: to a report presented to the Congress of the French Colonial Cotton Asso- 
ciation the total production of the New Hebrides in 1931 is estimated at about 11,000 
centals (2,300 bales) of ginned cotton. 

Si. Vificcjil : At the end of December the cotton crop did not look as promising as 
it did at the same time the previous year. First pickings have been made. A slight 
attack of cotton worm (Alabama av^illacea) was experienced and was easily controlled. 
Stainers (Dvsdefcus) have made their ap^jearance in one locality. 

India : The final CvStiiiiatc of the cotton area in the Pimjab in 1931-32 is 2,547,000 
acres compared with 2,491,000 in 1930-3 x and 2,651,000 on the average for the previous 
five seasons ; percentages 102.2 and 96.1. The figures of production are 2,056,000 cen- 
tals (430,000 bales) compared with 3,064,000 (641,000) and 2,803,000 (586,000) respect- 
ively ; 67 . 1 and 73.3 % . Corresixjnding data for Madras are : area 2, 176,000 ; 2,075,000 
and 2, ]33,ooo acres ; 103.9 % and 89.4 % ; production : 1,721,000 centals (360,000 bales), 
1,670,000 (339, oo<^) nud 1,941,000 (406,000) ; percentages : 103.0 and 88,7 respectively. 

French Equatorial Africa : According to information from private sources the cot- 
ton area should be 34,600 acres showing an increase of 4,500 acres on 1930-31. 

An increase in production Ls expected on the basis of tlie preliminary results of the 
young plantations as a result of the adoption of modern scientific agricultural methods. 

French H >5/ Affica : The agricultural season has been normal and h is expected that 
the c;op picked from January to Aivril will be as satisfaclory in quantity and qualit}^ as 
that of Ttj3T. On the other hand prices remain extremely low and it is feared that the 
comiiiet cial season, which lasts from P'cbruary to April or May, will show a great decline 
and that sales will be extremely small. 

According to recent information the cotton area in Haule-Volta mil be extended in 
r93()-^i to 137,000 acres. Movement of this crop has been unsatisfactory as out of a 
production of 70,800 centals of raw cotton only 40,300 have been sold on local markets 
and only 36,300 were expected to have been sold in 193X. This abnormal dilference 
between the amount produced and that sold makes the estimation of the former difficult ; 
The apparent deficit in the 1 930-3 1 cro]), wliich would in consequence be underestimated, 
is attributed to this factor. This correction applies to all the colonies. 

'J'he 1931-32 crot) has been affected in Senegal by unfavourable meteorological con- 
ditions, especially by the insufficiency of the winter rains and by the drought in August. 
On the Ivory Coast the crop is reported to be good. In Dahomey the area has been main- 
tained in the neighbourhood of last year’s thanks only to the efforts of the administration. 

Egypt : Ploughing of fallow areas and ploughing in of bersim has started. In Upper 
Egypt and the southern part of the Delta, preparation of certain areas belonging to large 
farms has terminated. Sowings are regulated by the decrees of Sejxtember 27, 1931 (see 
Bulletin of lavSt October), 

Cotton ginned from r vSeptember to end of January, in centals and in bales of 
478 lbs. net weight was EvS follons : 



1931*35 



1928-29 

Sakellaridis , , 

. (centals) 916,610 

1,292,200 

1 , 793.900 

1,972,550 


(bales) i9i»7bo 

270 * 33 «> 

375,290 

413,670 

Other varieties . 

. (centals) 3,875,870 

3,996,890 

4,160,640 

4,378,670 


(bales) 810,850 

836,170 

870,430 

916,040 

Total lint . 

, (centals) 4,792,480 

5,289,090 

5,954,540. 

6,351,220 


(bales) 1,002,610 

1,106,509 

1,245,720 

1,328,710 

Scar, to (linters) . 

. (centals) 125,3^^0 

126,970 

1374^^0 

' 177,810 


, (bales) 26^220 

26,560 

28,750 

37,200 


s$. 



s 
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The corresponding figures as at the end of December 1931 were respectively as fol- 
lows : 815,950 centals (170,700 bales) ; 3,439,670 (719,600) ; 4,255,620 (890,300) ; 
110,780 (23.170). 

Eritrea : The crop has been severely damaged by locusts and by Heliotreps indicus. 

Uganda : In general the advent of drier conditions in the latter half of December 
ha led to a slight improvement in the condition of the crop, especially in the Eastern 
Province, Conditions were not so good in the Buganda Province. In the Northern 
Province, prospects were generally unsatisfactory. Large quantities have been picked 
in man}^ areas of the Protectorate, Some damage by stainers is reported. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : The quantity of cotton harvested up to the end of De- 
cember 1931 expressed in terms of ginned cotton amoimted to 49,200 centals (10,300 
bales) compared with 65,200 (13,600) in 1930; 56,800 (11,900) in 1929; 55,600 (11,700) 
in 1928 and 32,300 (6.800) in 1927. 


FLAX 

There is now known the figure of production in Urugiia}^ which ranks third among 
the linseed exporting countries. The crop is the largest on record but is not so heavy 
as the forecasts gave reason to expect owing to the losses caused by bad weather in the 
spring and cr5^ptogamic disease. The yield, however, wliich is not in proportion to the 
increased area compared with last year, is normal in relation to the average of the pre- 

Linseed, 


1931 

COtJNIRIES — 


Aver. 

1925 % 


Average! i93i 


to 1929 mtb2\ ^931 , 1930 \toxgJ ^930 


1931/32 1930/31 Aver J ^531/32 i 1930/31 I ^ 1930/31 


1929/30 1930 / 

— 1931 ssioo . 

1,000 acres “®ioo 


1,000 centals 


1929/30 1930 / 

J93I BalOO 

1,000 bush, of 56 pounds ~ 100 


♦Germany, , , 
Austria , . . 
Belgium. , . 
Bulgaria 1 . , . 
Estonia . . . 
Italy .... 
J/Btvia (3) . » 
Lithuania (3) i 
Boland , , , 
Czechoslov, , 

Europe 
♦TT.S.S.R. . . 

, 

United States 


♦Eritrea ... 
French Moroc 


49 59.8 8S.4 
8 90.9 59.8 
59 64.0 61.0 
1 288,9 299.2 
89 56.3 50.8 
44 88.5 48.0 
163 81,1 63.7 
211 67.8 65.6 
280 83.4 90.2 
51 71,2 43.1 

m 76.S 69A 

4,267 136.4 177.5 

563 107.8 1113 
2,909 62.0 79.5 


8,020 2,802 3,3921107.8 89.0 


2 — 
67 58 


10 — 31.2 

48 116,1 1403 


( 1 ) 73 
18 
182 
11 
141 
313 
279 
562 
1,087 
661 


Argentina . . 1 ( 3 ) 8 , 640 ( 3 ) 7 , 511 ( 336,916 115.0 124.9 
Uruguay. . . 620 402 204 129.3 255.1 

Orand Total . 15»813 15,961 14,938 994 195,9 


* f included iu the total, — (i) IPrivate estimate. — ( 2 ) Flax and hemp. — ( 3 ) Area sown. . 


279 

222 | 

263 


206j 

202 

410 

452 

499 

858 

824 

1,003 

1,308 

1,467 

1,941 

94 

202 

100 

S,3S9 

3M9, 

4,375 


18,256 

... 

2,839 

2,5581 

2,665 

11,894 

11,586, 

11,018 

'8,612 

8,848 

15,120 

— 

38 

16 

251 

229, 

734 

89,348 

41,099 

82,674 

2,831 

1,264 

5,723 

69,994 

69,^1 

122,209 


1,003 1,632 1,471 65.5 

1,941 2,335 2,620 83.1 

100 169 361 69.4 

4,m 5,948 73.S 

23,670 ... 


408 164.0, 179.9 
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ceding five years. In fact, whereas the percentage comparisons for area in the season 
1931-32 in relation to the previous season and to the average were 129.3 % and 255.1%, 
those for production were respectively 113.2 % and 255.5 %. 

In Argentina also the weather has not been very favourable to the crops during 
harvest and yields are generally considered to be not altogether satisfactory and in 
any case below the forecasts. The quantities available in this country, therefore, to 
contribute to world supply, estimated at about 42 million centals (75 million bushels) 
may be reduced as a result of damage during harvest. It is to be noted, however, that 
some trade authorities affirm that the first estimate of Argentine production of linseed 
was under-estimated by nearly 1-2 million centals (3. 3-5.9 million bushels). On exa- 
mination of the figures of the first and final estimates in the period 1922-23 to 1930-31, 
it may be observed that only for the two agricultural seasons 1926-27 to 1927-28 were 
the final estimates above the forecasts whereas for all the other seasons the final results 
were smaller ; the difference was very large in the years 1923-24, 1926-27 and 1930-31 
reaching 10,066,000 centals (17,976,000 bushels), 5,115,000 {9,133,000) and 7,919,000 
(14,141,000) revspectively demonstrating that the coefficient adopted for weather dam- 
age in Argentina is generally too low in relation to crop losses actually incurred. 
a recent decree the Banco de la Nacion has granted special credits to farmers of 4.50 
paper pesos j)er quintal at an annual rate of interest of 6.50 % and a term of 150 days 
on the security of the crop. 


Limeed, Exports (January i-Decemher ji). 



1928 

1929 

1930 i 

1931 

Exporting countries 

1 ; 





I 


Exports j % 

Exports % 

1 Exports % 

Exports % 


(Centals). 


WorW effports ...... 





s5,m.m 


( 1 ) 48.mM0 

Argentina 

42.866.870 

84.2 

35.659.604 

79.2 

25.786.697 

72.3 

41.345,763 

India 

S.827.612 

7.5 

5.Q03.04S 

12.4 

5.854.909 

16.4 

2.61.5.933 

Uruguay I 

1.332,198 

2.6 

1.219.608 

2.7 

1.744.936 ! 

4.9 

(i) 2B66.019 

Canada { 

1.651.978 

3.2 ! 

! 476.262 

1.1 

782.216 i 

1 2.2 

584.987 

Other countries 

1.248.295 

2.5 

2.084.279 

4.6 

1.513.179 ! 

4.2 

1,189.158 


(Bushels of 56 lb.). 


World exports 

OOMtm \ 


80.433,782 ! 


03.717,017 

1 


86,0m,0m 


Argentina 

76,548,190 

84.2 

63,678,037 

70,2 

46,047,799 

72.8 


73,881,921 ' 

85.2 

India 

6,835,041 

7.5 

10,005,461 

12.4 

10,455,222 

16.4 

\ 

4,492,749 i 

5.2 

Uruguay 

2,378,932 i 
2,949,968 

2.6 

' 2,177,877 

2.7 

! 3,115,966 

4,9 

i(i) 

1 

5,117,iM)5 1 

5.9 

Canada . 

3.2 

I 850,470 

1.1 

! 1,396,818 

2.2 

1,044,623 i 

1.2 

Other countries ..... 

2,229,104 

2.5 

3,721,937 

4.6 

2,702,112 

1 * 

4.2 


2,123,601 

2.5 


(i) Figfure partly estimated. 


As regards India, the movement of exports during 193X was weak as producers 
preferred to hold their product in view of the low prices prevailing on the world market. 

In Argentina and Uruguay, on the contrary, the 1931, trade season W5as very active ; 
marketing of the ctop was normal and stocks were com;]^etely disposed of. 
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Linseed Imports {January i-Deceniber 31). 


1 

1928 

i 

1929 


1930 

1931 


Importing countries ; 

Imports 

% 1 

Imports 

0/ 

/o 

Imports 

% 

Imports 

% 




(Centals). 







WqtU imports 

S1M8.207 


49.762,908 



34J93.641 


(i) 4S.501M0 


United States 

9.843.953 

19.3 ' 

13.575 979 

27.3 


7.090.930 

20.6 

8.109.163 

16.7 

Germany 

9.766.185 

19.1 ! 

6.965.676 

14.0 


5.193.458 

15.1 

7.506.613 

15.5 

Netherlands ! 

9.229.617 

18.1 ; 

7.949.565 

16 0 


5.616.559 

16.3 

9,253.714 

19.1 

Great Britain i 

7.803.380 

15.3 1 

6.370.874 

12.8 


5.030.229 

14.6 

7.000.235 

15.7 

France 

4.632.113 

9.1 i 

4.723.241 

9.5 


4.288.936 

12.4 

5.812.692 

12,0 

Belgium , 

2.804.062 

5.5 1 

2.5L5.730 

5.1 


1.675 034 

4.9 

3.702.202 

7.6 

Italy , 

1,449.297 

2.8 1 

1.301.708 

2.0 


1.174.045 

3.4 

1.350.922 

2,8 

Other countries j 

5.519.800 

10.8 i 

1 

6.360.135 

12.7 


4 424.450 

12.7 

5.106.319 

10,0 



(Bushels of 56 lb.). 






World imports 1 

9U57,m 

1 

88.862.579 



I 

61,595,956 

(i) 86 MO. 690 


United States 1 

17,578,535 

19.3 1 

24,242,886 

27.3 


12,662,410 

20.6 

14,480,687 

10.7 

Germany 

17,439,663 

19.1 

12,438,741 

14.0 


9,274,057 

15.1 

13,404,703 

15.5 

Netherlands i 

16,481,504 

18.1 1 

14,195,691 

16.0 


10 , 029 , 59 s 

16.3 

16.524,534 

19,1 

Great Britain 1 

13,934,288 

15,3 i 

11,376,591 

12.8 


8,982,577 ! 

14.6 

13,571,884 

I 15,7 

France . | 

8,271,053 

9.1 1 

8,434,382 

9.5 


7,658,835 | 

12.4 

10,379,835 

12,0 

Belgium 1 

5,007,268 

5.5 1 

4,492,387 

5.1 


2,991,140 ^ 

4.9 

6,011,093 

I 7.6 

Italy 1 

2,588,038 

2.8 1 

2,324,486 

2.6 


2,096,514 

3.4 

2,412,368 

2.8 

other countries ... .1 

1 

9,856,813 

10.8 ' 

11.357,415 

12.7 


7,900,825 

12.7 

9,225,595 

10 6 

1 


\i) Figure partly e'stimatecl. 


Ill the importing countries demand, despite the crisis, was very active due prin- 
cipally to the fall in prices, which continued during the current month. 

A. D. F. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Although a definite figure cannot yet be given 
regarding this season's yield in Northern Ireland reports to hand indicate that it is 
slightly below average. Quality is satisfactory. 

U, S. S. i?. ; According to the programme arranged by the Government the area 
to be sown to fias for the production of fibre (Dolgunetz) next spring is 6,326,000 acres 
against 5,779,000 in 1931. 

Argentina : During January the weather has not been very favourable to harvest- 
ing. By a recent decree, the Banco de la Nacion has granted growers special credits of 150 
days duration with aimual interest of 6.5 %, The Banco will hold a mortgage on the 
product. 

India : No rain fell during January hi Bihar and Orissa ; at the end of the month 
standing crops were in good condition. Crops were doing well at the end of January in 
the United Provinces except in unirrigated areas where some withering was caused by 
lack of rain. In the Central Provinces the condition of standing crops at the end of the 
month was satisfactory, 

Palestine : Sowing of linseed is concluded. Germination was generally good, largely 
increased areas have been sown to this crop. 
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Flax {Fibre). 



Area | 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1931 1 



Average 



Average 

% X931 

Countries 

1931 

1930 

age 



1931 

1930 

1925 

1931 

1930 

1925 





1925 
to 1929 

1930 

Aver- 



to 1929 



to 1929 

1930 

Aver- 


1,000 acres 

S= 100 

= 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 pounds j 

= 100 

=S»IOO 

♦Germany. . , 

16 

27 

49 

59.8 

33.4 

(I) 117 



1)11,684 





, ... 

Austria t) • • 

8 

8 

(S) 11 

90.3 

70.2 

109 

127 

(a) 1521 

10,935 

12,694 

(2)15,225 

86.1 

71.8 

Belgium. . , . 

36 

56 

59 

64.0 

01 .01 

254 

325 

580 

25,370 

32,499 

67,950 

78.1 

43.8 

Bulgaria . . . 

2 

1 

1 

238.9 

299.2 

2 

2 

1 

176 

239 

147 

73,6 

119.8 

Estonia . . . 

45 

80 

89 

66 3 

50.8; 

131 

237 

221 

18,056 

23,745 

22,084 

55.0 

59.1 

♦Finland (3). . 

10 

14 

12 

72.7 

81.9 


35 

31 


3,527 

8,098 



•Northern Irel. 

7 

29 

33 

26.1 

22.4 

* * • 

120 

132 

. . . 

12,032 

13,761 


. .. 

♦Hungaryt). . 

44 

36 

7 

123.0 

— 

. . . 

809 

— 


86,913 

— 


— 

Italy* .... 

12 

13 

18 

96.5 

69.6 

50 

56 

66 

5,600 

5,673 

6,639 

89.7 

88.7 

Latvia (3) . . 

104 

128 

163 

81.1 

63.-^ 

287 

424 

487 

28,000 

42,395 

48,714 

67.6 

58.8 

Lithuania (3). 

139 

204 

211 

67.8 

65.6 

466 

642 


46,628 

64,188 

80,199 

72.6' 

58.1 

Netherlands . 

16 

37 

37 

43.2 

43.2 

82 

230 

253 

8,234 

22,967 

25,846 

35.9 

32.6 

Poland . . . 

252 

285 

280 

88.4 

90.2 

670 

973 

1,243 

67,041 

97,300 

124,345 

68.9 

53.9 

♦Rumania. , . 

69 

44 

50 

157.6 

135.9; 


59 

55 


6,933 

6,511 



Czechoslov. , 

22 

31 

51 

71.2 

43.1 

75 

128 

238 

7,460 

12,816 

23,764 

^3 

3V.4 

♦U. S. S. R. 14) 

5,7/9 

4,278 

3,271 

135.1 

176.7| 

. . . 

9,449 

7,064 


944,904 

I 706,426 


. .. 

Total .... 

636 

843 

330 

T4.9| 

1 J 

4i9.3| 

3,039 

3,043 

3,911 

303,831 

304,351 

[ 391,333 

6r.0j 

53.1 


• Countries not included in tlie totals. — t) Production expressed in terms of dried flax straw. — <i) Private 
estimate. — ' (a) Average 1927 to 1929. — (3) Flax and hemp. — (4) Dolgunetz quality. 


HEMP 

U. S S. F. : According to the Government’s plan the area to be sown to hemp next 
spring is 2,530,000 acres against 2,282,000 in 1931. 




Area 




Production 



Countries 

1 

i 

X 931 

1930 

Average 

1925 ' 
to 1929 

% X931 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1925 

to 1929 

1 % 193 X 

1930 

Aver- 
age 
s= 100 

1 

X930 

Aver- 
age 
** 100 



1,000 acres 


W* 100 

j 1,000 pounds 

sa 100 


Fibre, 


♦Germany (1) .... 

1 

1 

4 

80.4 

19.6 


— 



— 

Austria 

1 

1 

(3) 3 

80.4 

80.9 

(3) 1»301 

(3) 1,789 

(3) 1»770 

72.7 

73.5 

Bulgaria 

9 

9 

10 

102.6 

94.8 

4,189 

3,299 

3,028 

127.0 

138.3 

France 

9 

13 

12 

84.9 

737 

8,203 

10,434 

10,822 

78.6 

76.8 

Italy 

160 

214 

236 

74.8 

67,9 

125,959 

201,400 

222,033 

62.5 

56.7 

Poland 

76 

79 

74 

97.1 

102.8 

31,778 

46,103 

42,655 

68.9 

74.6 

•Rumania ..... 

120 

83 

101 

145.3 

118.9 


37,323 

36,741 



Chechoslovakia. . . 

20 

15 

26 

132.9 

80.0 

9,180 

8,969 

16,436 

loie 

55.9 

♦tr. S. S. R 

2,283 

1,854 

2,268 

123.1 

100.6 

... 

... 

695,913 

... 

... 

"Syria and Lebanon 

6 

6 

6 

96.4 

94.6 

2,964 

8,576 

8,761 

82.6 

78.6 

Totals . . . 

381 

335 

365 

85.1 

W.6 

183,537 

274,129 

299,689 

66.6 

61.0 




He, 

mpseed 







Austria 

(4) 

( 4 ) 

1 

82.9 

61.5 1 

164 

198 

266 

78.0 

68.1 

Bulgaria 

9 

9 

10 

102.6 

94.8 

3,668 

2,324 

^ 2,626 

167.9 

145.8 

France 

9 

n 

12 

84,9 

73.7 

1,036 

1,687 

3,910 

65.8 

26.6 

Italy 

160 

214 

236 

74.8 

67,9 

7,542 

10,875 

13,563 

69.8 

55.6 

Poland 

76 

79 

74 

97.1 

102.8 

, 47,102 

48,840 

44,176 

97.4 

106.6 

Czechoslovakia . . 

20 

16 

26 

132.9 

80.0 

6,097 

6,340 

11,776 

96.2 

61.8 

♦U. S. S. R. ... 

2,222 

1,864 

2,268 

123.1 

100.6 

... 

... 

1,229,968 


... 

Totals . . . 

m 

33S 

359 

84.8 

77.8 

65,590 

0,664 

76«216 

94.6 

86.7 


It I I. I I II ^ , I .. . I I 1 

♦ Countries not included in the totals. ^ (i) Hemp and other textile plants.**- (s) Average i9«7 to 1989.— 
(3) Dried fibre. (4) Area under 500 acres. 
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SERICULTURE 


Countries 

Quantities of eggs prepared for incdbaxion 

Production of cocoons 

1931 

1930 

Average 
1925 
to 1929 

% 1931 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1935 
to 1929 

% 1931 

1930 

= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1930 

100 

Aver, 

100 

1,000 ounces 

1,000 pounds 

Bulgaria 

20 

44 

40 

45.8 

50.4 

2,646 

4,995 

4,388 

53.0 

60.3 

Italy 

701 

CO 

993 

74.1 

70.6 

76,968 

116,269 

109,297 

65.3 

69.5 

Korea. , , , . . 5) 

222 

225 

185 

98.6 

120.2 

27,605 

28,404 

19,953 

97.2 

138.4 


2.807 

2,790 

2,660 

100.6 

109.6 

435,419 

463,825 

386,033 

03.9 

112.8 

Japon . . . . ^ 

2,985 

3,839 

3,537 

87.9 1 

83.0 

332,562 

416,356 

371,804 

79,9 

89.4 

Syria and Lebanon. 

81 

106 

96 

76.7 

84.6 

6,206 

8,047 

6,844 

77.1 

90.7 

Total . . . 

6,766 

7,450 

7,411 

1 

98.81 

i 

9U 

880,406 

i 

1,037,886 

898,310 

84.8 

98.0 


s) Spring cocoons, — t) Summer-autumn cocoons. 


TOBACCO 

Fmich West Africa : There has been a considerable extension of tobacco planta- 
tions in French Guinea. 

Algeria ; Sowings for next season have been large and the amount of land j>repared 
leads to expectations of a considerable extension of the area under the crop. 


Tobacco. 


Countries 

1931 

1930 

p 

.FA 

Average 

% 1931 

1931 

Production 

Average 
1930 19^5 

I to 1929 

% 1931 

1925 

to 1939 

1930 
*= 100 

Aver, 

SB TOO 

1930 
« 100 

Aver. 
«w 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 

♦Germany. 

26 

23 


21 

112.1 

119.8 


46,409 

44,112 



Belgium, ..... 

7 

7 


1 \ 

96.2 

93.4; 

14,469 

15,387 

15,334 

04.0 

94.4 

Bulgaria 

77 

79! 

83 

96.? 

92.7 

54,784 

. 59,395 

60,680 

92.2 

90.4 

♦Greece 


239i 

221 



98,767 

145,217 

137,966 

68.0 

71.6 

♦Rumania 

40 

85! 

77 

46,8 

51.6 

. • . 

53,012 

42,445 



Czechoslovakia , , 

22 

18 


14 

125.7 

157,4 

27,778 

22,095 

16,342 

i25*7 

170.0 

♦tr.s.s,R. 

405 

248 


210 

163,7 

193.2 

— 


- 

— 

— 

•Canada 


41 

1 

87 



48,230 

36,717 

34,774 

181.4 

138.7 

tTaited States . , , 

2,020 

2,101 

1,776 

96.1 

118.7 

1,610,098 

1,636,210 

1,359,631 

98.5 

1X8.4 

Japan 

91 

89 


91 

102.7 

100.8 

155,767 

145,175 

142,157 

107.8 

109.6 

Syria and Lebanon, 

21 

10 

7 

207.9 

278.4j 

12,092 

6,960 

4,969 

178.7 

243.8 

Algisria ...... 

57 

67^ 

66 

98.8 

86.8! 

39,723 

43,486 

54,233 

91.3 

78.2 

•T5rfi>ont3iiia .... 

i 




88.2 

1 - 

1,323 

1,543 

(i) 243 

86.7 

645.0 

Madagascar .... 

22 

32| 

17 

68.7 

' 129.9 

17,637 

18,519 

17,503 

1 96.2 

100,8 

Totals . . . 

2,556 

1 1^632 

2,J88|| 97.1 

i'H 

2,031,103 

2,091,444 

1,808,704 

07.1 

itu 


* Countries not included in the totals. — (i) Average 1927 and 1928. 


HOPS 

In the following table are assembled almost complete data on the area cultivated 
to hops and the production in 1931, with the figures for five precedii^g years and the 
mean of the last pre-war quinquennium for comparison. 
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Areas c%iUivated to hops. 


(in acres) 


CotTNTRIES 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1938 

1927 

1926 

1909-1913 

Germauj’’ 

25,326 

32,307 

37,620 

37,741 

38,319 

35,013^ 

(1) 

54,789 

Austria 

173 

171 

731 

744 

773 

279 


2,004 

Belgium 

2,051 

2,545 

3,156 

3,652 

3,744 

2,834 


5,313 

France i 

6,437 

8,169 

10,510 

11,515 

11,883 

10,940 


17,073 

England 

19,536 

19,996 

23,987 

23,804 

23,003 

25,598 


33,797 

Hungary 

566 

573 

576 

655 

321 

86 

(3) 

385 

Poland 


— 

6,264 

8,678 

1 5,609 

4,662 


10,969 

Czechoslovakia .... 

30,352 

38,450 

41,331 

39,624 

31,131 

25,912 


38,507 

Yugoslavia 

... 

7,139 

12,630 

22,045 

21,867 

10,211 


— 

Total Europe . . . 

♦ 9(i,Ood\ 

• 114,000 

187,000 

148,000 

137,000 

lUMO 

tft 

175,000 

Canada 


949 

1,164 

1,050 

1,038 

593 

(3) 

887 

United States 

21,400 

19,499 

24,901 

26,201 

24,600 

20,802 

(4 

44,695 

Total America, . , . 

* 22,000 

20,000\ 

26,000 

27,000 

26,000 

21,000 


46,000 

World total (t). . 

!*** 120,000 

1 ! 

* 136,000 

165,000 

177,000 

165,000 

138,000 

« 

WOO 


(t) The totals are rounded to thousands of acres and include also Australia and New Zealand. 

* Figures partly estimated. — (i) igii to 1913. — {2) 1911 to 1913, — (3) 1910 and igri. -- (4) 1909. 


As may be seen from the tables, the continuous fall in prices has not failed to exert 
an inhuence on the areas under hops. After having attained a maximum for post- 
war years in 1928, the area underwent a progressive decline in the succeeding years. 
In 1931 it was 32 % below the maximum, had fallen below the 1926 level and 46 % 
below the mean for the last pre-’war quinquennium. 

Production, after having attained its maximum in 1929, a year when areas were 
still extensive and meteorological conditions were very favourable in the majority of 
the large producing countries, also underwent a notable reduction in 1930 and still more 
in 1931. The 1931 crop was % below the 1929 maxhnum, 18 % below the figure 
of X92O and, ^ X % below the pre-war mean. It should be observed that part of the pro- 
duction, in Germany and P'rance, was not picked owing to tlie inadequacy of prices. 

ProdiicHon of Hops. 


{in centals) 


Countries 

1 

1 

1931 

mo 1 

1939 

1928 

1937 

1920 

1909-1913 

Germany 

- 1(U 
• ( 

137,018 

243,665! 

300,745 

184,457 

158,273 

55,623 

(3) 

231,140 

Austria 

441 

622' 

2,632 

43,700 

2,522 

2,299 

862 


7,220 

Belgium 


11,484 

29,610; 

48,742 

57,237 

50,120 


70,085 

France 

. m 

13,318 

64,871; 

137,763 

90,976 

111,680 

88,811 


136,941 

England 


189,279 

283,359 

402,078 

271,039 

280,599 

371,840 


330,234 

Hungary 

. i 

3,080! 

3,245 

3,073 

38,025 

3,085 

450 

(4) 

1,521 

Poland 

• 

— 

*— 

38,422 

37,920 

25,794 

51,368 

Czechoslovakia . . . 


247,264 

324,641 ! 

260,634 

207,991 

239,224 

213,159 

37,809 


— 

Yugoslavia .... 

i 

38, 731 ; 

100,648 

115,386 

83,242 


— 

Total Europe . . 

. > 

680,000 

* l,02T,00d\ 

i,mo,ooo 

982,000 

977,000' 

844,000 

1 

1,120,000 

Canada ...... 

i 


11 , 660 : 

14,447 

332,200 

9,672 

14,260 

9,665 

<5> 

n,233 

United States . . . 

: 1 

258,519 

234,469] 

329,440 

306, 68p 

315,220 

516,587 

Total America . . 

* 

289,000 

246,000\ 

847,000 

339,000 

321,000 

325,000 


528,000 

World total (t). . 

i 

081,000 

1»304»000 

1»008,000 

1,332,000 

1,330,000 

1,100,000 


l,oiri ,000 


(t) Th<j tot^s are rounded to thousands of centals and include also Australia and New Zealand, 

* Figures partly estimated. ~ (1) Not including 34,502 centals not picked. — (2) Not including that part of the 
production not picked. — (3) 191Z to 1913, — {4) 1911 to 1915. — (5) xgio and 1911. 


Despite the diminution of production, in 1930, the fall in prices, which had lasted 
almost without interruption since the first half of 1926, continued and in July- August 
of last year brought prices to their lowest level. Though there was a recovery in the 
last quarter of 1931, prices at the end of that year did not reach one-tenth d£ the average 
prices for and were more than two-thirds belo’v^ tlie' iferage prices for 1913. 
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Hop Prices, 




Price at Zatec 

Price at Ntirnberg 



ill K 6 . per 50 Kg. 

in liM. per 100 Kg. 

Average 

1926 

3,979.50 

1,014.17 

}) 

1927 

3.355-50 

855-83 

)) 

1928 

. 1 , 955-00 

458.33 

» 

1929 

....... 1,061.50 

260.17 

» 

1930 

670.00 

174.X8 

J anuary 

1931 

39800 

157.20 

Pebniary 

)) ...... 

398.00 

128.00 

March 

)3 

395.00 

97-50 

April 

3) , .... 

3S2.50 

82.50 

May 

33 

347.50 

68.34 

June 

33 

282.50 

65.00 

July 

33 

282.50 

46.66 

August 

33 

210.00 

— 

September 

33 

282.50 

115.00 

October 

33 

357-50 

101.00 

November 

3> 

357-50 

100.00 

December 

33 

315.00 

94.26 


This vslate of extreme market depression, which lasted even after the relatively 
poor production of 1931, is explained hj the fact that large stocks had accumulated 
during the preceding years, and by the contraction of demand in 1930 and 1931, 
which, especially in the latter year, helped to keep back the inoveiuent of the supplies 
available on the world market. 

The formation of these stocks has been the result of an excess of prodiudion over 
consumption. It is true that the area cultivated to hops has throughout the period 
under consideration remained at a level below that of pre-war and that total production 
has attained the pre-war level only once, in 1929, while the yearly average of quantities 
harvested from 192b to 1929 has been 17% below the 3^early average of 1909 to 1913. 
The reduction of consumption has, however, been much greater. It may be estimated 
that the average quantity of beer consumed throughout the world each year from 1926 
to igzg has been onlj’* two-thirds of that in 1913, which means a corresponding reduc- 
tion in production of beer and in consumption ^f hops. The latter has been further 
diminished by modern processes of brewery utilisation of hops. 

The most considerable reduction has been in the United States, following the 
introduction of Prohibition, but the figures of other countries where the brewing industry 
has most importance also show a very heavy decline. 

In the United Kingdom, according to official statistics, beer production fell from 
1,269 million Imperial gallons (1,524 million American galloms) in 1913 to 685 (823) 
million in 1929, that is, by 46 ; consumption, having fallen from 1,272 (1,527) mil- 

lion gallons to 735 {883) million was reduced in almost the sa,me proportion (42 %). 

In Germany beer production in 1929, estimated at 1,256,000 Imperial gallons 
{1,508,000 American gallons), was 14 % below that of 1913, estimated for the present 
territory of the Reich at 1,457,000 (1,749,000). 

In Czechoslovakia the amount of beer leaving the brew^eries in 1929 — 255,000 
(307,000) gallons — was still 5 % below the amount produced in 1912-13 on the terri- 
tories now forming part of that country, 268,000 (322,000) gallons. 

In Belgium the production of beer in 1929 — 338,000 (406,000) gallons — was 
8 % below that in 1913 — 368,000 (442,000) gallons. 
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Amongst the most important consuming countries onl}” France showed in 1929 a 
beer production greater than in 1913. 

While the reduction of world consumption in relation to pre-war was still very con- 
siderable in 1929, a year in which, however, consumption attained the highest level of 
post-war years, there has been since then in almost all the principal producing coun- 
tries a further reduction, in some cases very marked. 

In the United Kingdom production in 1930 was 3 % inferior to that of 1929 and in 
the first nine months of 1931 was 10 % below that of the corresponding period in 1930. 

In Germany the quantity produced in 1930 showed a reduction of 10 % on that 
of 1929, while that in the first nine months of 1931 was 23 % below that of the cor- 
responding period of 1930. 

In Czechoslovakia the quantities leaving breweries in 1930 showed a reduction of 
2 % with respect to 1929 and in the first nine months of 1931 a reduction of 9 % with 
respect to the corresponding period of 1930. 

4c • 

4c 4c 

France : The abnormally poor production is due to three factors of unequal impor- 
tance : a decline in yields owing to the attacks of mildew and rust, a relatively heavy 
reduction of area and, above all, the abandonment of part of the crop in Bas-Rhin, which 
is by far the principal producer : the last two factors are consequences of the severe de- 
pression due to poor sales. 

OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao, 

Gold Coast : Favourable weather continued throughout the country in December. 
At the end of the month harvesting of the major crop was drawing to a close, some 5 % 
of the crop having still to ripen and 10-15 % having still to be picked. The end of the 
crop has in most districts been earlier than usual After the last picking it was expected 
that there -would be a long break in production as few districts had reported flower set- 
ting, a circumstance that indicates a late minor crop,' 

The crop in the Western and Fastem Provinces seemed likely to amount to the 
quantity forecasted. Latest reports from Ashanti showed that the crop had come in 
slightly better than had been anticipated. In the northern part of the Central Province, 
however, expectations had not been realised owing to unfavourable weather. The 
estimate for the total -—414,4 million pounds — was unchanged. 

Slate continues to be the most prominent defect. Cacao from the second picking 
showed an increase in germinated beans and mould was beginning to appear in cacao 
that had been stored since the earlier part of the season. 

Movement toward the ports was general, port shipments during the last two weeks 
of December showing a large increase. Larger stocks were, however, held up-country 
than normal at the time of year. 


Crop movement has been as follows: 



December 

October- 

December 

December 

October- 

December 


1931 

1931 

1:930 

1930 

Arrivals by rail at Takoradi and 

Accra (looo lb.) 

Shipments from Takoradi and Accra 

70,912 

138,206 

27,310 

.66,644 

(1000 lb.) . . , 

59,351 

3:06,689 

28,560 

78,172 

Shipments from all ports (looo lb.) 
Stocks at Takoradi and Accra beach 

80,400 

135.177 

30.489., 

89,472 

at end of December (xooo lb.) 

5 LI 75 

— 


~ 
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India : In North India the weather during December last was seasonable and the 
crop had all been harvested ; statistics to the end of December recorded an increase 
of 4.04 million lbs. as compared with the outturn to the same date of the preceding year. 

In vSouth India cold and wet weather was experienced during December and crop 
prospects were considered fair ; the outturn was 4.34 % ahead of that to the same date 
of the preceding year. 

Coffee. 

Costa Rica : It is reported in coffee circles that the crop for 1931-32 will be of fair 
size, probably 25 per cent, less than the last crop, which amounted to 463,000 centals. 

French West Africa : The efforts made by the Administration in encouraging culti- 
vation and distributing selected seed have led to an extension of the coffee plantations in 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast and Dahomey. 

Kenya : Toward the end of December picking was nearing completion on the ma- 
jority of estates. Dry weather conditions affected the coffee crop in the Nyeri District 
and bugs were reported to be very active in some areas, but the previous crop estimates 
are practically confirmed. 

Madagascar : Plantings have decreased markedly in 1931-32 in relation to the pre- 
ceding season and to the average of 1926-27 to 1929-30 : 98,800 acres against 159,600 
(61.9 %) and 151,100 (65.4 %). On the other hand, owing to the coining into beai'ing 
of many young plantations the crop is very much greater than those of the preceding 
years : 220,000 centals against 147,000 — in 1930-31 (150 %) and 85,500 in the five years 
ending 1929-30. On i January 1932 crop condition was excellent. 

Groundnuts. 

India : The final estimate of the area under groundnuts is 5,562,000 acres against 
6,240,000 in 1930-31 and 5,164,000, the average of 1925-26 to 1929-30; percentages : 
89.1 and 107.7. The corresponding figures of production (in centals) ate : 60,413,000 ; 
66,93iyOO0 and 56,636,000 ; 90.3 % and 106.7 %• 

French West Africa : The 1931 agricultural season was on the whole very good. 
Acreage was larger than in 1930 and jdelds were satisfactory so that production seems to 
have about equalled that of last year, which was excellent. In Senegal, which produces 
three-fourths of the total groundnut crop of French West Africa 11,685,000 centals was 
produced falling below that of 1930 (11,918,000 centals ; 98 %) by only 233,000 centals, 
and exceeding the average of 1925-1930 (10,362,000) by 12.8 %. 

Colza, Sesamum and Mustard. 

Austria : On i February crop condition of winter colza was 2.6 against 2.5on i Jan- 
uary this year and 1 February 1931. 

Belgium : The latest estimate of production of colza in 1931 is 3,300 centals 
{6,600 bushels) compared with 2,500 {5.000) in 1930 and 8,600 (17,200), the average 
for the preceding quinquennium. Percentages : 131.2 and 38.3, 

If 

Rumania : The area sowm to winter colza in the autumn of 1931 was 72,600 
acres against 80,200 in autumn 1930 (90.5 %), 
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Czechoslovakia : The colza area harvested in 1931 was 5,020 acres, 77.5 % larger 
than that of 1930 and 2.5 % smaller than the average of the preceding quinquennium. 

Production was 37,200 centals (74,300 bushels) or 28.6 % above 1930 and 33.0 % 
below the average of the preceding quinquennium. 

Argentina : The Central Argentine Railway Company has tried cultivation of ses- 
ame in the north with good results. 

India .• J^o rain fell during January in Bihar and Orissa ; at the end of the month 
standing crops were in good condition. In Bengal the weather was mostly dry and rain 
was needed in West and North Bengal ; on 3 February condition and prospects were 
fair. In the Punjab January weather was dry except for rain in the second week and 
at the end of the month condition was average to good on irrigated areas and below 
the average to average on unirrigated areas. 

Palestine : The first ploughing for sesame is in progress in Southern Palestine. 

Jute. 

India : At the end of J anuary good progress was being made with the preparation 
of land for jute. 


FODDER CROPS 

Austria : Owing to the absence of snow in January meadows and pastures have 
sufEered somewhat but fodder crops have not been damaged. 

On February i the condition of fodder crops was as follows : Red clover : 2.8 
(against 2.7 on January x, 1932 cuid 2.5 on February i, 1931) ; alfalfa: 2.6 (2.7, 3.0) ; 
mixed clover : 2,5 (2,6, 2.5) ; mixed fodder and vetches : 2.8 (2.7, 2.5) ; permanent mea- 
dows : 2.6 (2.6, 2,5) and puvsture.s : 2.8 (2.8, 2.7). 

Belgium : Thanks to the favourable weather in J anuary, meadows and clover have 
a good appearance*. Basic vslag has been very largely employed on fodder crops. 

Irish Free State : The weather during the greater part of January was mild and 
genial, favouring growth and at the end of the month pastures were unusually well 
covered. 


France : The following table gives the data for fodder production according to the 
final ojBdcial estimate : 

Average Peicenta^es 1931 

1923-29 1930 ** r 9 S 9 “*• 100 

Area in thousands of acres. 

Annual green fodder 

T »795 

1.759 

1,773 

102.0 

101.3 

Temporary meadows, leguminous . 

7.175 

7 A 32 

7.183 

100.6 

99.9 

Temporary meadows, mixed . . . 

1,1x3 

1,125 

1,071 

98.9 

103,9 

Permanent meadows 

13,708 

14,058 

13,010 

97^5 

105.4 

Total meadows . . . 

23*791 

24, m 

23^037 

98.6. 

X03.3 

Mangolds . . . 

2,037 

2,038 

X, 9 I 3 

99*9 

106.5 

Fodder cabbage 

565 

588 

5^9 

95 -^ 

- 99 - X 

Turnips and swedes 

498 

43a 

454 

1 X 4*9 

109,2 

Total fodder roots ..... 

3,100 

3,0^ 

2,936' 

roJC.4: 


Grand «oxai, ... 

28^^91 

27,192 

25,978 

98.9 

ioa.6 



s 
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Percentages 1931 



1931 

1930 

Average 

= 100 

[Average 




— 

1925-29 

1930 

= 100 

Production in thousands of centals. 




Amiuai green fodder 

295,276 

277.526 

256,298 

106.4 

II5.2 

Temporary meadows, leguminous 

283,671 

282,042 

260,561 

100.6 

108.6 

Temporary meadows, mixed. . . 

35.138 

36,120 

29.371 

97*3 

119.6 

Permanent meadows - 

457.764 

483.752 

386.844 

94.6 

118,3 

Total hay and fodder .... 

1,071,849 

1,079,440 

933.074 

99-3 

114.9 

Mangolds 

668,642 

687,983 

513.092 

97.2 

130.3 

Fodder cabbage 

146.872 

166,101 

131,271 

8S.4 

III. 9 

Turnips and swedes 

82,980 

75.610 

70.998 

109,7 

116.9 

Total fodder roots .... 

898,494 

929,694 

715.361 

96.6 

125.6 

Production in thousands of short tons. 



Annual green fodder 

14.764 

13.876 

12,815 

106.4 

I15.2 

Temporary meadows, leguminous. 

14.183 

14,102 

13.028 

100.6 

108.6 

Temporary meadows, mixed. . . 

i>757 

1,806 

1.469 

97*3 

119.6 

Permanent meadows 

22,888 

24.187 

19,342 

94.6 

118.3 

Total hay and fodder. . . . 

53,592 

53,97^ 

46,634 

99-3 

1x4.9 

Mangolds 

33»432 

34.399 

25.654 

97.2 

’ T30.3 

Fodder cabbage 

7,343 

8.305 

6.563 

88.4 

III.9 

Turnips and swedes ...... 

4.149 

3.780 

3.550 

109.7 

116.7 

Total fodder roots 

44,924 

46,484 

35.767 

96.6 

125.6 

In a general way an examination of the 

data for area 

shows a tendency 

to reduc- 


tion ia permanent meadows, the extension of which had continued since the war ; dur- 
ing 1930-31 the areas thus set free were devoted to annual fodder crops or to a short 
rotation. The extension of these uses may be attributed on the one hand to the favour- 
able position of stock-rearing in 1930 and on the other to the growth in numbers of stock 
that has been a consequence of the reduction of cereal sowings caused by the very un- 
favourable weather. The serious intensification of the crisis in the French livestock 
industry and the very favourable weather having, however, led to an extension of autumn- 
winter sowings, it may be expected- that this year will show a regression in fodder crops. 

Production is abundant and will to a large extent cover fodder requirements of a 
head of stock probably below that of last year ; quality of fodder crops is in many dis- 
tricts, however, not very satisfactory. 

Gfeat Bntain and Northern Ireland : Fxcept in the extreme north-west of England, 
where the weather was stormy and wet, conditiojas were very mild for the time of year 
In some districts there was heavy rain at the beginning of the month and, while there was 
some frost, there was little wind to assist in drying the land. In Scotland turnips that 
had not been lifted continued to grow but it is probable that this crop will be short ; 
pastures remained remarkably fresh and green for the season. 

Italy : In January crops developed very well and in some areas first cuttings con- 
tinued. Irrigated meadows have a good appearance. Manuring of fodder crops with 
chemical fertilisers and dung was carried out regularly. In many provinces there are 
complaints of scarcity of fodder. 
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In the following table is indicated the production of fodder crops in terms of 
ordinary hay compared with that of 1930 and the average for 1925-29. 



1931 

1930 

Average 

Percentages 1931 
1930 Average 




1935-29 

= 100 

100 



Thousand of centals 



Temporary meadows 

216.960 

263.910 

224.127 

82.2 

96.8 

Grass 

37,040 

41,903 

30,891 

CO 

00 

119.9 

Unirrigated permanent meadows. . 

67,329 

79,329 

71,672 

84.9 

93-9 

Irrigated i)ermanent meadows . . 

50,967 

56,569 

48,033 

90.1 

106. 1 

Permanent pastures 

53 , 75 ^ 

64,009 

60,682 

84.0 

' 88.6 

Accessory fodder production .... 

90,844 

105,617 

79,748 

86.0 

113.9 

Total . . . 

516,891 

611,337 

515.I54 

84.6 

100.3 



Thousand of short tons 



Temporary meadows 

10, 84^8 

13.^95 

11,206 

82.2 

96.8 

Grass 

1.852 

2.095 

1.545 

88,4 

119.9 

Unirrigated permanent meadows . 

3.366 

3,966 

3,584 

84,9 

93-9 

Irrigated permanent meadows . . 

2,548 

2,828 

2,402 

90.1 

106,1 

Permanent pastures 

2,688 

3,200 

3.034 

84.0 

88.6 

Accessory fodder production . . . 

4.542 

5,281 

3,987 

86.0 

113*9 

Total. . . 

25,844 

30,565 

25,758 

84.6 

100,3 


Portugal : The drought and frosts have seriously damaged the pastures, which carry 
very little grass. Livestock have greatly sufiered. 

Chechoslovakia : Area and production of fodder crops in 1931, compared with the 
hgures for J030, are as follow\s : 

(000 acres) 



Area 


1931 

1930 

1930 «BI» 100 

For fodder 

Mangolds 



00 

190 

149.7 

Green fodder 


. . . . . 

337 

285 

118.5 

Clover and lucerne 



1,838 

1,981 

92.8 

Temporary meadows ..... 



86 

126 

67.6 

Permanent meadows 



3,163 

3.166 

99.9 

For seed 

Red clover for two cuttings . 



107 

96 

II 2.0 

Lucerne 

Production 

(1000 centals) 

23 

23 103.S 

(1000 short tons) 


1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1930 «= 100 
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For fodder 

Mangolds 

70,727 

49,825 

3.536 

2,491 

1.42.0 

Green fodder 

8,407 

7.732 

420 

387 

108.7 

Clover and lucerne 

65,570 

73,019 

3.278 

3.651 

89.8 

Temporary meadow^s 

3.039 

4.443 

152 

222 

68.4 

Permanent meadows 

113,364 

112,029 

5,668 

5.601 

101,2 

For seed 

Red clover for two cuttings. . 

189 

163 

9 

8 

115.6 

Lucetne 

6r 

56 

3 

, 3 

110.0 
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Canada : The final figures of area and production of some of the chief fodder crops 
in 1 93 1 in Canada, with relevant comparisons, are given below : 



1931 

1930 

Average 

1925-1929 

tO 

1930 
= 100 

Av, 

= 100 



Area (thousand acres)* 



Grain hay . . 

1,800 

1,79s 

1,645 

100. 1 

100,4 

Turnips, etc. . - 

^54 

226 

200 

68.2 

76.9 

Alfalfa 

537 

744 

S07 

72.2 

' 66.6 

Hay and clover . 

8,53^ 

io,6iS 

10,037 

80 4 

85.0 



Production. 



Grain hay . . . 

(000 centals) 72,260 

(000 short tons) 3, 613 

63,180 

3.159 

76,856 \ 

3.843 ) 

114.4 

94.0 

Turnips, etc, 

(000 centals) 20,371 

(000 short tons) 1,469 

41,064 

2,053 

37,520 I 
1.876 ( 

71*5 

T 

00 

Alfalfa ... 

(000 centals) 26,840 

32,800 

38,581 1 

81. S 

69,6 


(000 short tons) 1,342 

1,640 

1,929 ^ 

Hay and clover 

(000 centals) 279,200 

327,940 

314.953 / 

85.1 

88.6 


(000 short tons) 13,960 

16397 

15,748 5 


The figures show that 1931 was a year of relatively small production of turnips, 
alfalfa and hay and clover as well as of fodder corn (see crop l^eport for last January). 
For all of these products acreage and production in 1931 were well below those of 1930 
and the average ; the percentage reductions in production were in all cases less than those 
of acreage so that it may be stated that higher unitary yields were obtained from a .smal- 
ler acreage. Grain hay is an exception as about the same acreage was cut as in 1930 : 
yield per acre was higher than in the previous year but below the average. 

United States : In the week ended on January 28 ranges and pastures continued 
in satisfactory condition east of the Great Plains. The Northwest and West had sub- 
stantial snow cover. 

Palestine ; Irrigated bersim crops are good, but rain-sown areas, show poor ger- 
mination and are much retarded in growth. Sowing of vetch and oats for forage is 
concluded ; the crop is showing slow growth. 

Algeria : Weather in January was mild with good insolation and some rain and 
favoured sprouting of grass in the pastures, of which the condition, rendered rather poor 
by the stormy weather of December, improved considerably. 

Egypt : Weather conditions during January were not quite satisfactory to the 
development of hersim. The coldness of the weather on some days slightly impeded 
the growth of late-sown areas and caused the colouration of the leaf tips. Growth, 
however, soon recommenced. The first cutting in late areas and in the general culti- 
vation is in progress. The second cutting in is in progress in the early-sown areas in 
Tower Kgypt and of the general crop of the project land (permanently irrigated) in 
IJpper-Egypt. 

Crop condition of bersim on i January was 100 against 100 on i January 193^2 
and I February 1931. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 

Germany : In the following table are given the figures for the production and distri- 
bution of cow’s milk during the last five years : 


Unit yields and total production. 


1931 

1930 

1959 

1928 

193? 

1926 

Average annual yield 






per cow : 

(Imperial gallons) 48S.3 

488.3 

488.3 

4S8.3 

461.9 

418.0 

(American gallons) 586.5 
Average annual yield 

586.5 

586.5 

586.5 

554-8 

501.9 

per goat : 

(Imperial gallons) 99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

99-0 

77.0 

77.0 

(American gallons) 118.9 
Total production of 

118.9 

118.9 

118.9 

92-5 

92,5 

cow’s milk : 


(in thousands) 



(Imperial gallons) 4 , 704, 6 1 6 

4,588,909 

4,626,745 

4.339,017 

4,262,685 

3,822,514 

(American gallons) 5,649,821 
Total production of 

5,510,867 

5,556,304 

5,210,769 

5,119,102 

4 » 590 , 49<5 

goat’s milk : 

( Imperial gallons) 202,377 

219,975 

243,513 

208,757 

225,035 

244,085 

(American gallons) 243,037 
Total production of 

264,171 

292,437 

250,698 

270,247 

293,^24 

cow’s and goat's 
milk : 






(Imperial gallons) 4,906,993 

4,808,884 

4,870,258 

4,547.773 

4,487,720 

4,066,599 

(American gallons) 5,892,858 

5.775,038 

5,848.742 

5,461,467 

5,389,348 

4,883,620 


Distribution of the total milk production. 

Tor direct consump- 
tion (32 %) : 

(Imperial gallons) 1,570,185 1,538,729 1,558,526 . . * 1,436,000 1,301,309 

(American gallons) 1,885,651 1,847,875 1,871,650 . . . 1,724,507 1,562,755 

Tor the manufacture 
of butter and cheese 
(55 % ^ 193L X930, 

1929, 1927 and 

60 % in 1926) : 

(Imperial gallons) 2,698,879 2,644,985 2,678,642 . . . 2,468,345 2,439,94^ 

(American gallons) 3,241,112 3,176,390 . 3,216,808 . . . 2,964,261 2,930,156 

Tor feeding calves 
and goatkids (13 % 
in 1931, 1930 1929, 

1927 and 8 % in . . , 

1926) : , , ^ ■ , 

<Impetial gallons) 637,929 625,170 633,089 . * . 5?3>$75 , 

, {(American gallons) 76^,095 750,773 ^ 700,581 390,682 
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Belgium : Health is very good. 

Insh Free State : Supplies of fodder, roots and grain on hand at the end of J anuary 
were considered adequate to meet requirements for the remainder of the winter. 

Milk yields were rather below the normal for the season. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Winter keep was not heavily drawn upon in 
J anuary and there is no doubt that there is a sufficient supply on hand for the remain- 
der of the winter. In Scotland some descriptions of concentrated foods, buch as wheat 
bran and dried brewers' grains, were scarce and relatively expensive. 

Milk yields were below average in some districts in both England and Wales and 
Scotland but normal in Northern Ireland. 

From Northern Ireland it is reported that the mild weather in J anuary was of special 
benefit to cattle of all classes, which are in good condition. Though a few cases of 
fluke have occurred in some districts, sheep are in most areUvS in sound condition and 
good health. 

Hungary : On about 10 January livestock were in good health except for some cases 
of swine disease. 

It is estimated that fodder reserves will suffice to feed livestock during the winter. 


Canada : The numbers of livestock slaughtered in Canada in 1931 compared with 
the previous two years are as follows : 

Cattle Calves Hogs vShcep 


1931 592,036 371,076 2,242,765 820,891 

1930 602,007 376,237 1,926,325 745)*^ 19 

1929 701,866 414,781 2,353,161 725.004 


United States : In the week ended on 28 January livestock continued in satisfactory 
condition east of the Great Plains but in the plains area some shortage of feed was be- 
coming apparent with consequent deterioration in parts. The Northwest and West 
have substantial snow cover and heavy feeding of livestock remains necessary with re- 
ports of feed becoming scarce in many north-central sections of the country. In the 
more western States livestock suffered from the severely cold weather, with some further 
losses reported. Stock vary from poor to excellent in the Southwest but in other western 
areas conditions are largely satisfactory. 

French West Africa : In Mauritania an epidemic of pasteurellosis in 1931 caused the 
loss of a large part of the sheep flocks ; the loss reaches 60 % in some flocks. Cattle 
disease has also caused some damage but of a much less serious nature. 

In Upper-Volta the epidemic of cattle disease and peripneumonia have caused 
rather large losses during 1931 ^ ^ the single quarter July-September losses amounted to 
nearly 1,400 head. 

In Senegal, the livestock situation improved considerably as regards health and main- 
tenance because the pastures furnished more feed. In Dahomey and the Ivory Coast 
the situation was good. 

Algeria : January marked the end of a cold and rainy period that had lasted 
throughout December and placed flocks in very bad condition. 

Small epidemics caused some losses in one or two centres but health is generally 
satisfactory. Conditions have very considerably improved, the pastures having been 
renewed and supplying everywhere sufficient nourishment. 
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L,ambiiig took place in January under good conditions, favoured by mild temper- 
atures and absence of excessive humidity as well as by improvement in general con- 
dition of the ewes. 

'French Morocco : The livestock situation, though improved by the rains of January^ 
leaves much to be desired. 

Union of South Africa : The beneficial effects of the excellent rainfall during Novem- 
ber were largely diSvsipated by the drought and exceptional heat of December. While 
intermittent and light showers occurred in the highveld areas of the Transvaal and 
Grange Free State, the intense heat dried up the grazing in other areas and in the 
Rustenburg district veld fires were even reported. 

Heavy rains and floods were reported at the end of the year but the drought did 
not appear to have been generally broken. 

Although cattle had fallen off in condition in the drought-stricken areas and fur- 
ther losses were experienced hi the Natal Highveld, small stock were generally in fair to 
good condition. With the practical completion of shearing the blowfiy pest abated 
considerably, though it was still troublesome in several districts. In the Northwest 
Cape general conditions were critical ; the water-supply was failing and trekking with 
sheep hi search of frevSh pasture had been necessary. 


Number of pigs in Denmark. 

Altliougli the total number of pigs according to the census of 15 Januaty 1932 again 
shows an increase of 5.9 % compared with 15 January 1931, the figures given in the 
followmg table seem to indicate a tendency to reduce production. 



15-1-1932 

I5-VII-X93I 

15-1-1931 

15-V11-1930 

25-VII-I929 

I5-VII>i928 






— 

— 

Boars 4 months 

old and above . 

30,000 

31,000 

27,000 

^■^>309 

18,706 

18,004 

Sows 4 months old 
* and above : 

In farrow . , 

355*000 

430,000 

385,000 

304 .^ f 5 

309,575 

243,069 

Not m farrow 

195,000 

192,000 

189,000 

192,572 

1^3,994 

101,190 

Store pigs 4 months 

old and above . 

1,320,000 

1,146,000 ■ 

1,179,000 

1,020,148 

775,160 

733»^'<27 

Young pigs 2 to 4 

months old . . 

1 , 93 - 2,000 

1,864,000 

1,769,000 

i,6jq,ooi 

1,285,322 

1,256,132 

Sucking pigs under 

2 months old. » 

1,655,000 

1,781,000 

1,632,000 

1,670,202 

1,103,061 

1,011,333 

Total • • • 

5,487,000 

5 , 4 ^ 14,000 

5,181,000 

4,910,847 

3,615,878 

3.362,855 


A comparison of the variations from J anuary 1 93 x to j anuary 1932 with those which 
have taken place from one year to another according to the censuses carried out since 
3^929 gives the following results: , 
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Percentage increase or decrecibe in relation ■ to the number 
at the same date of the preceding year. 


Date 

store pigs 

4 moiitlis old 
and above 

Young 

pi^ 

3 to 4 
months 
old 

Sucking 
pigs under 

2 months 
old 

Total 

sows 

Sows 

111 

farrow 

Total 

swine 

15 July 1929 1 . . . , 

• • ■ + 5-7 

+ ^ 3 

+ 9.1 

-f- 25.9 

H- 27.4 

+ 7-5 

15 July 1930 . . . . 

... 4 31-6 

-f- 26.0 

f 5 M 

+ 35.2 

4 - 27-5 

+ 36.1 

15 July 193 i 

, . . . 4 - 12.3 

+ 15 ^ 

+ 6.6 

+ o.l 

'h 9.0 

4 - 10.7 

15 January 1932 . . . 

, . . , + T 2.0 

-f 0.2 

+ J .4 

- 4.2 

~ 7.^ 

+ 59 


The total increase from January 1931 to Jimuary 1932 is relatively the smallest 
obtained from one year to another since 1929. It is particularly interesting to observe 
that this increase is due almost exclusively to the increase in the iiutnlier of young pigs 
from 2 to 4 months old and in that of store pigs (for fattening) 4 months old and over 
vrhereas for sucking pigs under 2 months old the mcrease is very small and for sows 
there is a decrease due to the very' large decrease in the nutnber of sows in farrow. 

The results of the last census demonstrate, therefore, that in Denmark as in other 
countries tlie depression of prices is at present inducing farmers to restrict production 
and that there is reason to anticipate that the continual increase recorded during recent 
3=^ears will be folio A"ed hy a reduction in pig numbers. 

Livestock in France. 

The last livestock census carried out at the end of 1930 reveals that a check to Trench 
livestock production occurred in that year, exception being made of mules, asses candpig-*. 


The number of livestock in Prance in 1930 and pn%noiis years. 




Cattle 


Horses 



Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

Year 

one year 

mature old and 

' over 

under 

one 

year 

old 

under 

three 

years 

old 

three 

years 

old and 

over 

Mules 

Asses 

over 

one 

year 

old 

sheep 

and 

lambs 

under 

one 

year old 

1930 . . ♦ . . 

9»897 

3,049 

2,522 

674 

2,860 

■ 

I 154 

252 

7,679 

2,474 

1 

1,676 

6,329 



9,727 

3,033 

i 2,871 

641 

2,345 

; 143 

234 

7,877 

2,676 

1,885 

6,102 

1:928 

9,837 

3,116 

2,052 

, 688 

2,348 

166 

250 1 

7,984 

2,461 

1,372 

6,017 

192 ^ 

9,693 

3,137 

2,112 

585 

2,342 

183 

260 

8,161 

2,542 

1,405 

6,019 

1926 

9,394 

3,025 

2,064 

677 

2,317 

185 

264 

8,177 

2,699 

1,388 

6,777 

1935 

9,276 

3,002 

2,096 

676 

2,305 

188 

273 

8,019 

2,518 

1,378 

6,793 

1920 

8,114 

2,830 

1,973 

539 

2,096 

181 

293 

7,105 

2.301 

1,341 

4,941 

1913 

9,922 

2,854 

2,012 

672 

2,660 

I 188 

i 

366 

12,163 

3,968 

1,435 

7,036 


The progress of pig raising vseems to show a tendency which appeared to be perma« 
iient since there was no** only an increase in the number of animals for fattening over 
six months old as a consequence of the previously favourable pork market, but an 
increase in the number of young pigs six,inonths old and particularly in the number of 
soWwS which had remained unchanged since 1927, The latter increase would have, 
justiiied the anticipation of an increase in the number of pigs except for the unsatis'- 
f actory market situation and the fall in prices whicli would normally have led to a 
decline in pig rearijig. 
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The reduction in the number of sheep in 1930 , marked bj a decrease in the number 
of sheep over one year old and in the number of lambs under one year old, seems to be 
the result of the large decrease in the number of ewes from the end of 1938 to the 
end of 1929 f42o,ooo or 7 % in a single year). Although it is not large enough to 
compensate for this decrease, the increase in the number of ewes noted during 1930 
(80,000 or T.3 %) permits the anticipation of a recovery if the adverse economic con- 
ditions of the wool market, the very low level of prices and diminished meat consump- 
tion do not, on the contrary, bring about a new setback in the course of 1931. 

The reduction in the number of colts under three years old apparently indicates a 
decrease in the number of foals born, which, in conjunction with the growing difficulties 
of exporting French livestock products, should probably result in a reduction in the num- 
ber of horses which have increased constantly since the war despite the development 
of mechanical traction. 

The same regressive tendency is manifest in the case of cattle, there having taken 
place a decrease of 10 % in the number of calves under one j^'ear old ; the latter seems to 
indicate a decrease in the number of calves born. 

The most important fact to be noted, moreover, is that while the number of calves 
under one year old in 1929 exceeded by 80,000 the normal figure of previous years, the 
number of animals one year old and over showed practically no increase in 1930 indicat- 
ing ‘undoubtedly that a surpbts of j’^oung calves was slaughtered in that year correspond- 
ing closely to the increase in calves born in the preceding year. This phenomenon il- 
lustrates the increasing tendency towards production of veal instead of fat stock parallel 
to the correspondmg tendency of consumer-demand. These concordant tendencies of 
production and consumption may be taken as the principal reason for the increase in 
the number of mature cattle, cows, and bulls on the one hand and bullocks on the other. 

This regressive tendency, already indicated bv the statisticvs at the end of 1930, was 
accentuated in the course of the following year owing to the severe crisis which has 
persisted since the spring of 1931 on the livestock market. This crisis is due partly to 
decreased meat consumption — the latter is estimated according to an ofiicial enquiry, 
for Paris only, at 5 % compared with 1929 — and partly to the large growth of imports ; 
it has resulted in a large fall in prices. 


Surplus of imports over exports (+) or of exports over imports ( — ) 

(first 10 months). 


j 


1931 


1930 

1929 


1928 1 

j 

1937 


1926 

1 

Animal, living ; 

cattle (i) j 

4* 

136,246 , 

+ 

12,346 

(tliousai 

72,312 

id lb.) 

!- 61,509 1 


7,055 i 

4 

11,244 

sheep (2) 

4“ 

72,973 : 

4 . 

96,783 14- 
41,227 j-f 

52,911 

+ 

51,809 

4. 

56,879 I 

4 

103,397 

pigs 

-1- 

87,524 


5,953 

4* 

14,991 ;+ 

16,094 1 

4- 

8,598 

Meat, fresh, chilled and frozen: 
mutton 

+ 

j 

34,833 I 

+ 

22,267 i4- 

16,756 

4. 

n,905 

4. 

26,794 

4 

17490 

pork * 

+ 

48,722 i 

+ 

40,786 14* 

19.842 

+ 

58,202 

4 . 

84,217 , 

4 

16,212 

beef and other . 


112,057 ! 

4* 

42,108 1 + 

16,212 ; 

+ 

7,937 i*f* 

92,594 j 

4 

128,089 

Total weight of live animals and 
carcasses : 

mutton {3) 

4- 

i 

71 , m 

i 

+ 

70,348 1 + 
77,823 ; + 

48,211 

+ 

37,609 ! 

! 

4 

34,234 

4 

68,784 

pork (4) i 

l-f- 

227, m 

4 - 

25, m 

+ 

71,630 

4 

08, m 

•f 

$2,028 

beef ( 5 ) ■. . . I 

1 4 * 

194,448 


49,604 !— 

28,219 


28,881 


88,406 

4 

134,923 

Meat, salted, prepared and preserved . 1 

+ 

21,606 

+ 

14,330 + 

9,480 

4 , 

12426 

4 , 

_ 10,314 

4 

19,842 

Grand Utal of imported meat ... 

i 

414,091 


212»30 1 

49,605 


mn 


257,942 




(x) Xnduding draught huUocks and cows and dairy cows. 

(2) Indudittg rams and ewes. ^ 

($) Irive weig^bit reduced to net weight ; coefiicient : 50 %" 

(4) '» » a , » » » $0 %, 

(5) » * » » a J* » So %♦ 


i 
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The quantity of live cattle and carcasses imported during the yeaj 1931 represents, 
according to the Meat Producers' Association, about 12 % of consumption whereas du- 
ring the period 1927-30 it was hardly 1.2 %. 

At the end of the past year prices were generally at an un remunerative level on all 
the French markets, particularly for fat cattle or cattle for fattening. The abundance 
of fodder reserves in October-Kovember induced farmers to retain their stock through 
the winter in the hope of an improvement in spring prices but it is certain that at the be- 
ginning of 1931 marketing of slaughter cattle was relatively heavy and, in fact, a ])art 
cause of the crisis so that for 1931 a general reduction of hrench livestock may be expected 
which should be still more marked in 1932 owing to decrease of calvings. 


The movement of meat prices on the La Villetie market during the year 1931. 












Decrease 


January- ! 

March- 

May- 

July- 




7 Jan. 

14 Feb, 

January 


i 




5 Oct. 

5 Nov. 

3 Dec. 



1931 - 


February : 

April 

Jime 

August 




1932 

1932 

January 

Quality 

1 









1932 




(francs per kg. of meat net — 

2 nd quality) 













% 

Beef, bullock . . . 

10.57 1 

9.80 

9.50 

9.43 

8.30 

8.10 

6.80 

7.10 

6.90 

—35% 

Beef, cow 

10.27 I 

9.50 1 

9.20 

9.13 

8.00 

7.70 

6.30 

6.70 

6.50 

-37% 

Beef, bull 

9.40 

8,47 

8.27 

8.20 

7.20 

6.80 

5,80 

6.30 

5.70 

—37% 

Veal : 

14,20 : 

13.47 1 

12.93 

11.67 

9.50 

8.80 

8.00 

12.10 

11.70 

—29 % 

Mutton 

15.28 1 

15.27 

14.97 

13.80 

11.50 

10.80 

9.10 

10.10 

9.80 

— 37% 

Pork 

1 

8.87 ! 

1 

8,37 ! 

8,28 

9.14 

8,86 

8.00 

7.58 

7.14 

1 

7.42 

-17% 


Average prices of §,ood quality meat quoted bv the pvodneev in the pyim'ipal centres 

of reaving and production. 


(Statistics of the Meat Producers’ Association). 


March-April September- October Nuvember-December 
francs per kg. franc.s per kg. francs per kg, 

live weight live weight live weight 



bullock 

cow 

buUodc 

cow 

bullock 

COW 

Charollaise 

7.18 

6.46 

4*50 

,poo 

4‘5o 

4.22 

Limousine 

6.55 

6.33 

5‘^5 

^50 

4'^^3 

3.88 

Normandy 

5.8S 

5*56 

4.62 

4.4Q 

3-f^7 

3'32 

Brittany 

5-30 

4.61 

4'43 

3-75 

375 


Maine-Anjou 

5-55 

5.10 

4‘5o 

3-95 

4.41 

3*93 

Salers 

5 '47 

4.80 

4.12 

3 ' 7 <> 

3-85 

3-4^ 

General average for France 

5.79 

5-^5 

4.61 

4,09 

4.18 

3-69 


Decrease relative to March-ApriL 


General average, bullock and cow 


\ September-October 20.2 % 
) November-December 28.2 % 


In fact, desj)ite the fixing of quarterly import quotas to meet current market require- 
ments, which meant practically the total exclusion of the foreign product, the Meat 
Producers' Association estiiuates that production still exceeds the requirements of 
consumption and that it should be reduced to this level. The extremely low prices 
prevailing should to some extent lead to this end. 

There was noted in December, moreover, a recovery in the market situation, and 
a slight rise in quotations at the beginning of 1932. 
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Livestock in Luxemburg. 

In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Luxemburg on i De- 
cember 1931 compared with the hgures of the triennal census in previous years and 1913. 



1-X11-1931 

I-XII-I928 

I-XII-I925 

I-XII-I923 

1-X11-1913 

Classification : 






Horses, 

16,967 

18.J45 

18 , 3^3 

17,192 

19,158 

Asses and mules .... 

^ 5-1 

248 

287 

254 

32 

Cattle 

98,901 

98.519 

100,925 

82,852 

-01.793 

Shee]) 

7,733 

9,767 

10,563 

3 ,; 14 

5,310 

(joats 

5.0-16 

6,662 

9,993 

10,452 

10,500 

I’igs 

148,958 - 

127,003 

120,928 

88,788 

137444 

Fowls . . 

515.S13 

480,006 

453.842 

428,051 

418,615 

Geese 

7.186 

8,132 

7,271 

5,561 

4 ,Si6 

Ducks 

5.633 

6,653 

6,215 

3,769 

4,927 

Turkeys 

l.40i 

1,225 

1,238 

553 

599 

Beehives 

JO, 7-23 

11,087 

11,385 

11,420 

12,501 

Rabbits 

48,067 

47432 

26,425 

9,245 

36,202 


It will be seen from the above table that the number of horses has decreased by 6.5% 
compared with sgiS ; vsheep and goats show more marked decreases of 20.8 % and 24,3 
per cent, respectively ; asses and mules show the largest reduction — 37.9 % — although 
their actual number is still five times larger than in the pre-war period. 

The number of cattle has remained practically unchanged (+ 0.4 %) and is still 
below the pre-war figure. Fowls have increased uninterruptedly in number with a 
7.5 % increase on 1928 ; there is a particularly large relative increase in turkeys, the 
figure for 1931 being 14.5 % above that of 192S and over double that of 1913. The 
increase in the number of pigs, thanks to heavy production, has continued to increase 
and reaches 17.3 % compared with 1928. 

Livestock on farms in the United States. 

The total number of cattle and calves in the United States on January i, 1932 
(62,407,000 head) showed a further increase compared with the revised figure of 60,915,000 
head at the beginning of the previous year. The number of beef cattle, which is vStill 
at a low level compared with that at the beginning of the last decade, increased by 
about 783,000 head (-f- 2.4 %) and cows and heifers 2 years old and over kept for 
milk increased by 821,000 head (+35%), whereas heifers i to 2 years old kept for 
milk showed a decrease of 112,000 head from /j, 777, 000 on January i, 1931 to 4,665,000 
on January i, 1932 ( — 2.3 %). The total increase in dairy cattle is therefore 709,000 
head vhich is smaller than the increase in beef cattle. 

The chief factor in the beef situation during the year was the reduction of consumer- 
demand as a result of the general economic crisis and the consequently low prices 
received by producers, 
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(Thousand head). 



1 

, 

Cattle 

and calves 




i Hoiscs and 

Millie's and ' 


. , _ 

Sheep and 

Swine 

Year (i) 

! liorbc colts 

mule colts i 

Total 

of which cows 

lambs ( 3 ) 

includiay pigs 



1 


1 and heifers \ 2 ) 


1931 - • • • 

■ 12,670 

5,082 1 

62,407 

24,370 

53,912 

59,511 

1930 . . . . 

13,165 

5,215 ' 

60,915 

23,558 

52,745 

54,374 

1939 . . - . 

, 13,684 

5,366 

59,730 

22,910 

51,383 

55,301 

192 S. . . . 

' 13,897 

5,389 

56,389 

21,849 i 

j 47,704 

' 57,410 

1937 . . . . 

i 14,495 

1 5,504 

55,676 

' 21,828 

44,795 

60,617 

1936 . , . . 

1 15,133 

' 5,652 

56,832 

21,801 

41,881 

54,788 

1925 . . . . 

> 15,830 

' 5,740 ' 

59,122 

22,188 1 

39,730 

52,148 

1934 . . 

16,470 

5,725 : 

61,990 

22,481 

38,112 

55,568 

1923 . . . . 

i 17,222 

, 5,730 

64,507 

22,255 

36,876 

66,361 

1922 . . 

1 17,943 

5,702 1 

66,156 

i 22,063 

36,212 

69,044 

1921 . . . . 

18,564 

5,638 ; 

; 

67,264 

; 21,788 

36,186 

59,559 


(1) Jaauaxy 1 of the year after that gK^en in the table (Jan. i, 1932 , Jan. i, 1931 . etc.). 

( 2 ) 2 years old and over kept for milk. 

( 3 ) Including estimates on sheep and lambs on feed for market as well as on farms. 


In the 1930-31 season production seems to have been favoured by the surplus of 
low-priced grain and feeding stuffs and a favourable ratio between feed prices and cattle 
prices but on the other hand cattle feeding for market havS been discouraged by shortage 
of credit and a lack of confidence in cattle feeding on the part of both bankers and feed- 
ers because of the heavy losses sustained from feeding operations during the last two years. 
In fact sliipmeiits of stockcr and feeder calUe into the Corn Belt States through public 
markets for the five months July to November were about the same as in 1930 but the 
lowest since 1920 with the exception of 1927 and the number of cattle on feed for market 
was smaller on January, i, 1932, than a year earlier. As regards the 1931-32 seasoiu 
supplies of feed grains and feeding stuffs are slightly below the average but much in 
excess of those available last year while supplies of hay are less than a year ago and below 
average. As far as feed supplies and prices are concerned, therefore, prospects appear to 
favour cattle production but feeders are still restricted by shortage of credit. A factor 
which must be taken into account is the likelihood of large supplies of other meals, pork, 
mutton and lamb in the coming season. Some indication of the situation of supplies 
and prices of beef, veal and butter may be obtained from the following stnnmary : 


Average price received by producer ^ (i). 


I’houpand head 
slaughtered under 
Federal inspection 
Cattle Calves 


beef 

cattle 

$ per 100 lb. 


l^or veal For 
calves butter 

$ per joo lb. cents per lb. 


1931 8,108 4,717 5.38 7.03 28.0 

^930 8,170 4,595 7-55 9-90 37-0 

1929 8,324 4,489 9.22 12. 18 44.0 

Full in average prices. 

Beef cattle Veal calves Butter 

From 1929 to 1930 17.1 % 18.7 % 15.9 % 

From 1930 to 1931 28:7 % 29.0 % 24.3 % 


(i) Simple average of monthly prices. 
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It is seen that prices of beef cattle and veal calves continued to fall sharply in 
1931 although slaughter was not much larger than in 1930 and the quantity of beef in 
storage on Jannaty t, 1932 was quite low ; the average weight of the animals slaughtered 
in the first eleven months was, however, rather above that of the same period of 1930 
and the average. It appears that relatively more calves including heifers were slaughter- 
ed during 1931 than during 1930, due probably to the difficult financial situation and the 
desire to realise quickly. Towards the end of the year there was also evident a tendency 
to feed lightweight steers and calves. Slaughter of cows was small. As regards the 
prices of dairy products in the last fevr years it is seen from the above summary that 
butter prices have fallen relatively less than beef prices and in fact the dairy industry 
is in a relatively more favourable position that most other agricultural lines. 

The large increase in the number of hogs on farms on January i, 1932 compared 
with that at the same date of the previous year, marks the beginning of the upward 
trend of the third complete hog cycle since 1920. The average corn-hog ratio for 1931 
showed a further rise to 11.8 as compared with 1 1.3 in the previous year ; this favour- 
able movement in the ratio is due to the fact that although hog jjrices feU greatty during 
193:1^, the fall in maize prices was relatively larger. 


1 

Numb<^r of hogs j 

* Slaughterings j 

1 1 

! Average price ] 
' of hogs received i 

! 

Average price ! 
of maize received j 

Number of 

bushels of com 

Year 

(thousand head) | 

i under P. I. 

by producers 

by producers 


(i) 

1 

1 

(thousands) 

1 (doUai.«» per 100 lbs.) 1 (cents per bushel) 

1 i (=) 1 

1 ' ! 

equal in value 
to 100 lbs. of hogs 

1 

1931 

59,611 

44,772 

5,80 

j 

: 49.8 

11.8 

1930 i 

54,374 

44,266 

8.82 

' 78.0 1 

11.3 

1929 

.55,801 

48,445 : 

0.44 

87.6 1 

10.8 

192 S 

57,410 

49,795 

8.75 

80.1 

9.8 

1927 

60,617 

43,633 

9.68 

78,8 

12.3 

1936 

54,788 

40,636 

11.80 

69.9 

16.9 

1935 

52,148 

43,043 

11.00 

99.9 

11.0 

1934 

55,668 ! 

52,873 

7.48 

91.2 

8.2 

1933 

06,361 i 

i 53,334 

7.13 

80.2 

8.9 

X 922 * j 

60,044 i 

! 43,114 

8.40 

59.6 

; 14.1 

1^21 ’ 

59,5.50 1 

1 38,982 

1 __ J 

7,84 

{ 56.8 

! 13.8 


(i) On January 1 of the year after that given in the table (Jan. i, 1932 Jan. 1 , 1931 , etc.). — { 2 ) Simple average 
of montlily prices. 


Consequently, as feeding prices were favourable and consumer demand was reduced 
by the general fall of purchasing power, the number of hogs slaughtered in 1931 was 
only very slightly above the rather low level of the previous year and well below the aver- 
age slaughter of 1928-1930. Tiiis, together .with the fact that the total pig crop of 
1931 was about 9 % larger than that of 1930, explain^ the increased number oi hogs 
inexistence on January i, 1932. The low prices-obtained for hogs were due principally 
to reduced demand on the part of the consumer and partly to the more than season^ 
increase in market supplies at the end of the year as a result of reduced exports to 
Europe where production had expanded ; throughout most of the year however, sup- 
plies were not excessive. At the end of the year pork stocks were not excessive and the 
market was apparently stable. Prospects for the spring pig crop of 1932 also indicate an 
increase for the United States compared with the previous year as the number of sows 
expected to farrow next spring is estimated, after making the usual statistical allowances 
for the differences in past years between preliminary and final estimates, to be 2% larger, 
The number of sheep and lambs at the begmning of 1932 reached a new record of' 
53,912,600 head, continuing the tendency to expansion noted in the last decade. The 3 : 95 r . 
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lamb crop was 8 % larger than that of 1930 and although slaughter was very heavy 
compared with previoUvS 5^ears, the beginning of 1932 saw an increase in flocks. A grad- 
ual upward trend in the demand for lamb and mutton prevailed from 1922 to 1929 but 
since the latter year the decrease in consumer incomes has resulted in a check to demand. 
In view of these facts and of the large supplies placed on the market during 1931, it is 
not surprising therefore, that prices showed a further fall during the year and the low 
level of prices did not suffice to increase demand enough to absorb the expanded supplies ; 
producers received for 100 lbs. sheep on J anuary 15, 1931, 4.04 dollars (6.91 on J anuary 15, 
1930) and on December 15, 1931, 2.52 dollars (3.96 on December 15, 1930) ; lamb prices 
in dollars per 100 lbs, fell from 6.30 on 15 January 1931 (ii.io on 15 January 1930) to 
4.19 on December 15, 1931 {6.18 on 15 December 1930). A further unfavourable fea- 
ture is that world wool production continued to be large ; the fall in wool prices in the 
United States was, however, checked in the latter half of 1931 by the increased activity 
of the textile mills. As regards the type of sheep marketed, there was little incentive to 
shear due to low wool prices and the desire was to realise quickly so that the tendency 
was to market lightweight animals. There was also evident an encouraging tendency 
to .slaughter more ewe lambs and to reduce breeding flocks. The number of sheep and 
lambs on feed for market in the principal feeding States on January i, 1932, was 
6,iS6,ooo or 14 % larger than the revised estimate of 5,428,000 head on feed on Jan- 
uary I, 1931. 

The numbers of horses and mules continued to fall in 1931 and average values 
per head on January i, 1932, were much lower than at the same date of the previous 
year ; horses $53-37 against $60.43 and mules $60.69 against $69.17. 

It appears that the demand fot horses has recently improved as farmers today have 
not the ready casli to pay out for fuel and repairs of tractors ; in fact, UvS production of 
horses has declined considerably in past }ears, tlie supply is at prcvsent rather inad- 
equate. It is noteworthy in this connection that prices of horses in xtj3i declined only 
half as much as those of all farm products. Judging by these facts a check to the de- 
cline in production of horses seems possible in the near future. 

K. J. P. 


New Zealand lambing estimate. 


The following table gives the estimate of the current season lambing computed 
from estimated average percentages, with corresponding figures for the five preceding 
years, together with the actualnumberof lambs tailed, for comparison. 


Years 


^931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 


Numoer 

of Breeding-cw^ 
__(thousaiids) 


17,609 

17,564 

16,608 

15,534 

14,832 

13,948 


Estimated Avemge 
Percentage 
of Eanibing 


86.79 

83,77 

88.65 

86.09 

86.76 

84.67 


Estimated 
Number of Eambs 
(thousands) 

‘ 36 , 2^4 

i 14,714 

' 14,722 

I 13,373 

i 12,869 

I 11,795 

I 


Actual Number 
of Eambs tailed 
(thousands) 


14,888 

13,856 

13,179 

12,070 


I he number of breeding ewe,s has shown a continuous increavSe since 1920 thanks to 
a growing demand for lamb products in the British market and to improvements in grass- 
land management. Falling prices liave, however, compelled farmers to increase sales 
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in order to maiiitnin their income and this, in conjunction with the fact that the ten- 
dency to keep mature ewes longer had caused an accumulation of the number due for 
killing, has caused a slowing down in the rate of increase of breeding e\7es, as indicated 
by the 1931 hgiires. This diminished rate of increase in the number of breeding ewes 
havS, however, been to some extent compensated b3’' the high lambing percentage, which 
approaches the 1929 record, with the result that the number of lambs expected was 3.9 
per cent, above the corresponding figure in 1930 and exceeded the bumper lamb crop of 
1929. Tlie large number of lambs is of great importance for the economic utilisation of 
grassland, ensuring the full use of the spring flush of grass. The number of breeding 
ewes has continued to increase in the ^outh Island but there is a decrease in the North 
Island. The lambing percentage continues, as in the X3revious three years, to be higher 
in the South Island than in the North Island, though the increase in the percentage in 
1931 was greater in the latter than in the former. 



TRADE 


COUNTRIES 

December 

Five months (August i-December 31) 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1930-31 

1930-31 

Exporting CountrUs : 



Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 



Bulgaria 

323 

24’ 

0 

0; 

2,943 

827 

0 

0 

8,234 

0 

Hungary ..... 

873 

593 

0 

0 

6,219 

3,492 

0 

0 

5,217 

0 



0 

126 

0 

o| 

0 

201 

0 

0 

545 

0 

Rumania 

842 

492 

0 

0 

18,594 

6,270 

0 

4' 

8,975 

7 

U, S. S. R 





— 1 

fx ) 22,919 

(i) 14,617 

— 

1 

67,735 

— 

Yugoslavia 

681 

159 

0 

0 

6,292 

2,727 

0 

0 

3,247 

0 

Canada 

13,413 

13,338 

9 

2!| 

56,987 

77,215 

44 

24' 

137,150 

79 

United States . . . 

4,738 

1,627 

483 

798 

27,957 

26,068 

3,697 

5,000 

46,229 

11,616 

Argentina 

4,438 

2,513 

— 

— ! 

18,036 

10,216 

— 

— 

71,563 

— 

Chile j 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2j 

40 L 

0 


428 

0 

Turkey 

64 

22 

0 

0 

265 

154 

0 

7 

205 

7 

Algeria 





(3) 1,221 

(3) 3,655 

(3) 681(3) 71 

5,706 

1,371 

Tunis 

128 

82 

51 

71! 

1,539 

1,219 

196 

■ 119 

3,704 

542 

Australia ..... 

4,193 

4,301 

0 

0 

16,301 

13,812 

0 


70,605 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Gearmany ..... 

1440 

128 

1,768 

721 

6,288 

190 

7,231 

8,450, 

265 

18,805 

Austria 

0 

2 

911 

463 

0 

84 

3,038 

1,744 

86 

5,316 

Belgium 

121 75 

2.641 

2.487, 

1,964 

170 

14,418 

13,342 

2,079 

30,082 

Denmark 

0 

0 

864 

445 

9 

15 

5,3913 

l,649l 

86 

4,877 

Spain. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

35 

o; 

4 

0 

« Estonia 

0 

0 

18 

2 

0 

0 

137 

' 245' 

0 

370 

Irish Free State . . 




... m 0,(2) 7 (3) 2,520,(3) 2,432 

18 

0,435 

Finland 

0 

0 

37 

18 

0 

0 

212 

18 

0 

90 

France 

4 

<2 

2,635 

2,185 

9 

044 

20,362 

14,802 

900 

46,606 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

79 

79 

8,545 

15,510 

243 

324 

68,795 

59,046 

683 

124,551 

Greece ....... 

0 

0 

1,065 

977 

0 

0 

5,895 

5,512 

0 

14,233 

Italy 

0 

0 

847 

3,761 

18 

22 

3,382 

20.741] 

18 

50,110 

lAtvia 

1 0 

0 

31 

00 

0 

0 

245 

662' 

0 

1,030 

Norway 



317 

366 

— 


1,501 

1,755' 


‘ 3,126 

Netherlands .... 

4 

2 

1,683 

871 

31 

42 

0,834 

7,445' 

OSS 

16,569 

Poland 

24 

201 

143 

2 

220 

900 

262 

20 

1,847 

49 

Portugal 



60 

20 

... 


465 

104 


1,316 

Sweden 

0 

2. 

384 

238 

0 

24 

1,581 

1,733 

31 

2,879 

Switzerland .... 

2 

0 

1,300 

805 

2j 

0 

6,530 

5,324 

2 

11,096 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

1,519 

1,587 

2 

2 

6,607 

4, <484 

4 

7,079 

British India .... 

11 

37 

0 

487 

146 

1,830 

179 

1,370 

2,251 

6,687 

Japan ...... 

— 


1,089 

1,138' 



4,440 

3,827. 


15,3il 

Syria and Dehanon , 

53 

9 

7 

22 

392 

95 

7 

33 

137 

44 

Fgypt 



... 


(2) 0'(2) 2 

(2) 1061 2) 223' 

2i 

1,019 

Union of South Africa 


... 

... 


(3) 0i(3) 0,(3) 388'{3) 340 

0| 

3,601 

New Zealand . . , 





(2) 0(2) 0(2) 15 

(3) 40 

0* 

128 

Totals , . . 

ii,i30 

23,825 

iiun 

33,942; 188,091 

165,625 

105,196 

161,978| 

430,634 

383,035 




Rye 

, — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 



Exporting Countries: 



i 





j 



Germany 

403 

44 

522! 79' 

1,808 

1.142 

1.874 

317i 

1,213 

690 

Bulgaria ...... 

66 

121 

0 

o' 

818 

6001 0 

O' 

1,413 

0 

Hungary 

201 

280 

0 

0 

774 

851 0 

0 

1,579 

0 

Poland 

172 

386! 49> 0 

1,049 

'4,004 

90 

O' 

5,880 

2 

Rumania 

152 

( 132 

0 


1,387 

602 

0 


1,279 

0 

, U. S. S, R 




1 - 

(i) 4,409 

(i) 2,132 


- 

16,794 


Canada ...... 

701 

< 348 

c 

0 

1,508 

622 

0 

0 

1,173 

0 

United States . . . 

0 

' 0 

.... 


24 

46 



90 


Argentina ..... 

1461 2 

— 


505 

207 

— 


992 



Turkey 

82 

15 

(] 

' 0 

993 

218 

A 



A 

A^eria ...... 




1(2) " 9 

(2) *18 

(2) 0 

(3) 0; 

01)0 

35 

V 

0 

Importing Counirm: 








1 



i Anstria 

0 

2 

236 

! 269 

0 

9 

756 

701 

9 

2,206 

1 Belgium 

181 0 

143 324' 

216 

U 

1,151 

1,038' 

126 

3,739 

” Denmark ..... 

0 0 

525 

1,142 

0 

0 

2,692 

3,979' 

4 

7,103 

Estonia 

0 0 

0 

' 9, 

0 

0 

7 

46 

0 

194 

Finland ...... 

I 0 

0 9 

f 4' 

0 

0 

282 

1,193 

2 

1,570 

France 

0 0^ 146 

79 

0 

0 

769 

459' 

0 

1,878 

Italy . 

0 

13 

64' 

0 

• 0 

55 

306 

0 

597 

I^tvia 

0| 0 

7 


0 

0 

61 

146 

0 

260 

Lithuania ..... 

0' 37 

0 

0 

0 

56 

2 

0 

163 

■ 0 

Norway 

0 

0 

414 

366. 

0 

0 

1,790 

1,283 

0 

3,023 

Netherlands .... 

2 

51 

183 

7ii 

150 

79 

2,083 

2,379 

791 

6,323 

Sweden 

0 

0 

119 

24 

0 

0 

605 

373 

. 4 

620, 

Switzerland .... 

0 0 

4 

iS 

0 

0 

44 

97t 

0 

174 

< Czechoslovakia . , . 

1 0 

60 

946 

53^ 

4 

862 

3,655 

108' 

m 

'344 

Totals . . 

1»!M3 

i,m 

3,314 


1^949 

19^ 

IM15 



28 ,® 


{*) (®) (3) See notes page 141. 
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COUNTRIES 

Exp 

December 


Five months (August i- December sr) |j 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

3RTS 

Imports 

Exports j 

Imports 

Exporis 

IMPORIS 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 1 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1930-31 

1930-31 

Exporting Courvtries : 


Wheat flour. ~ 

Thousand centals (i cental = 

= 100 lbs). 


Germany 

13' 

4 

20 

111 

33 

112 

79 

79 

12 s 

238 

Belgium 

4 

22 

4 

26 

31 

79 

35 

117, 

216 

231 

Bulgaria 

58 

13 

0 

0 

317 

71 

0 

0 

220 

0 

Spain 

4 

7 

0 

0, 

13 

22 

0 

0 

75 

0 

Prance 

368 

527 

11 

66, 

2,800 

2,564 

115 

317, 

7,^ 

569 

Hungary 

364 

529 

0 

0, 

1,373 

2,635 

0 

0 

4,008 

0 

Italy 

381 

187 

40 

13^ 

1,067 

558 

134 

77, 

1,179 

225 

Tatvia 

0 

9i 0 

0 ; 

0 

49 

0 

0 

73 

2 

TitUuania 

4 

2 

0 

0, 

13 

9 

0 

0, 

24 

0 

Poland 

46 

68 

0 

2 

328 

* 322 

2 

Hi 

615 

24 

Rumania 




... 1 

( 2 ) 256 

( 2 ) 227,(2) 0 

(2) 0| 

441 

0 

Yugoslavia 

24 

13 

0 

0 

51 

62 

0 

2 ' 

88 

2 

Canada 

884 

1,179 

4 

2' 

5,027 

6,973 

18 

24' 

13,113 

49 

United States . . . 

1,753 

1,748 

0 

0 

7,617 

11,795 

0 

2 

23,164 

2 

Argentina 

93 

163 



584 

847 

— 

' — t 

2,044 

— 

Chile 

2 

18 

0 

0 

7 

82 

0 

0, 

104 

0 

India 

84 

146 

0 

0 

403 

470 

0 

i 

1,032 

2 

Turkey 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

20 

4 

9 

29 

U 

Japan 

1 163 

205 

9 

18 

966 

1,457 

60, 143, 

3,472 

212 

Algeria 




... 

(2) 40 

( 2 ) 152 

( 2 ) 15 

(3) a 

267 

67 

Tunis 

7 

29 

2 

0 

55 

110 

9 

7 , 

251 

11 

Australia 

1,012 

820 

0 

0 

6,451 

4,202 

0 

0 , 

10,404 

0 

Importing Countries: 








1 



Austria 

2 

0 152 

333 

7 

2 

500 

1,027 

13 

3,100 

Denmark 

0 


134 

137 

7 

13 

675 

758 

24 

1,572 

Estonia 

1 ® 

2 

9 

9 

0 

11 

05 

2 

I 88 

Irish Free State . . 


... 

... 

... 

(2) 111(2) 18(2) 1,351 

( 3 ) 1,303 

40i 3,686 

Finland 

0 

0| 77 

51, 

0 

0 

955 

1,296 

0 

2,150 

Or. Britain and N. Ir. 

456 

346! 1,082 

1,116 

2,242 

2,048 

6,307 

6,078 

4,608 

12,816 

Greece . 

1 0 

0 11 

13, 

0 

0 

40 

95 

0 

165 

Norway 

1 4 

0 

1B3 

46 

7 

2 

761 

670 

2 

1,396 

Netherlands .... 

4 

11 

55 

320, 

37 

49 

305 

1,713 

115 3,845 

Portugal 



9 

20 

...... 


86 

75 


218 

Sweden 

0 

0 

4 

1 7| 

0. 2 

18 

46 

2| 71 

Ozechoslov£ikia . , . 

0 


121 

1 571 

4 

7 

514 

2,346 

11 

2,432 

Ceylon 



53i 42 


— 

192 

216 


445 

Java and Madura . * 






— 


(3) 428 

( 2 ) 337 

•— 

1,025 

Indo«Chlna . , * . . 



33 

42 


«... 

174 

198 

— ■ 

428 

Syria and Uebanon , 

18 


29 

29 

68 

2 

128 

79 

22 

168 

Bgypt 




... 

( 2 ) 0 

( 2 ) 0 

(2) 1,177 

(2) 1,182 

0 

3,560 

Union of South Africa 

! ! , 

. . * 

T - - 


(3) 0,(3) 4 

( 3 ) 7 

(3) 106 

H 

1 265 

New Zealand , . , . 





(2) 0(2) 0 

( 2 ) 71 ( 2 ) m 

2 

1 234 

Totals . . . 

5.738' 0.054 

2,035 

2,870 

20,824 34,005 

13,202 I 8445 

73,149 

; 39,299 


Expcrting Countries 

Bulgaria 

Spaui 

Hungary .... 
Wthuauia .... 

Poland 

Rumania .... 
Chechoslovakia . . 
u. a a R., . . , 

Canada . . . . 
United States . , 
Argentina «... 

Chile. 

Ma. 

Syria and liebanoa 
Turkey ...... 


^gypt 
Tunis . , 

Australia . , . , , 
Importing Countries 
Cerniany 
Austria 


Benmark 


Irish Pree State 

Prance 

Brito and N. Ir. 
Cteece . * . . 

Italy . * . : . 

,XAtvia 

Bfethieifead$, ^ , 



44] 

o; 

2i 

300 

1,510 

243 

’ *1,058 
112 
im 
18| 
183 


212 ! 

4 

0 

its! 


1791 

24! 

99, 

0i 

300! 

4,4491 

507 


Barley. 

«i 

0 

0, 

i 


Thousand centals (i cental loo 


428 

547 

20 

0 

5i 


ITO! 

isj 

0 

13. 

1341 


? 

'■ >'’0 
; . - 0: 


0 

0 , 

0, 

0 

0, 

2^ 

01 

- '(I) 


1,589 

300 

1,091 

262 

0 

1,512 
2 
117 
0 
146 
^ 770 
514 
0 


24 

0 

I 

3,070 

190 

1,188 

2,079 

0 


375 

4 

44 

0 

2,1031 

12,412 

851 

7,055 (i) 
3,049 
1,330 
609 
60 
183 
351 
1,534 
441 (a) 
0 ( 2 ) 
119 
309 


93 

3901 

7- 

1,856 
23,680 
2,608 
6,r“ 

1,217 

2,546 

1,027 

22 

2 

263 

119 


865 

3,135 

15 

97 

40i 

185 

l,8Si 

245 

m 

42,680 


1 ( 2 ) 


681 


im 

11 


0 

0 

0 

ixa 

0 

,11 

^(443 


154 

459 

60 

57 


13| 

11! 

Ill 

0 

0 

0 

128 

0 

11 


C») 


1,698 

152 

680 

16 

a798 

33,442 

8,003 

23,385 

9,240 

5,022 

5,701 

536; 


1.444 

2 

2201 

1,5521 


0 

1,070 

1,282 


20 




tu 


33^1 







s 


136 -- 


COUNTRIES 

December 

Five months (August :-Dccember 31) 

Twelve months 
(August i*July 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1930*31 

193X 

1930 

i93t 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1930*31 

Exporting Countries: 



Oats. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 



Germanv 

2 

13 

9 

55 

4 

203 

170 

106 

220 

1,005 

Irish Free State . . 





( 2 ) 37 ( 2 ) 315 

( 2 ) 132'(2) 88 

254 

452 

Hungary 

0 

0 

2 

7 

e) 

9 


• 7| 

13 

141 

Lithuania 

2 

iT 

0 

0 

2 

51 

0 


Si 

It 

Poland 

4 

9 

0 

i 

IB 

84 

0 

0 

137 

It 

Rumania. ..... 

18 

229 

0 

0 , 

265 

1,155 

0 

0 

3,766 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

77 

152 

0 

0 

234 

604 

53 

4 

710 

143 

U. S. S. R 

. . . 


— 

— 



— 

— 

10,720 

— 

Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

73 

2 

86 

Canada 

419 

227 

22 

2 

1,744 

602 

.530 

229 

2,659 

234 

United States . . . 

24 

9 

0 

4 

617 

71 

4 

22 

130 

198 

Argentina 

851 

987 

— 

— 

4,209 

4,590 

— 

- 

14,621 

— 

Cliile 

35 

62 

0 

0 

104 

862 

O' 0 

2,178 

0 

Algeria 




... 

( 2 ) 51 ( 2 ) 419 

( 2 ) 258(3) 100 

1,292 

225 

Tunis ....... 

4 

33 

0 

9 , 

121 

344 

0 

9 

545 

9 

Importing Countries: 











Austria 

0 

0 

152 

216' 

0 

2 

on 

705 

2 

2,227 

Belgium 

0 

0 

24 ! 

207* 

2 

0 

454 

1,691 

4 

3,494 

Denmark 

4 

0 

29 

95 

35 

2 

251 

367 

20 

1,270 

Estonia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

20; 

0 

169 

Finland 

4 

0 

0 

37 

11 

0 

40 

57! 

7 

260 

Prance 

0 

2 

95 

185 

2 

7 

542 

020, 

20 

2,213 

Gt. Brit, and N. Irel. 

2 

4 

608 

1,054' 

20 

20 

3,760 

4,645 

397 

10,697 

Italy 

0 

0 

481 

606, 

0 

0 

3,437 

1,7951 

0 

3,741 

Latvia 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

7 

13 

4 

57 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

37 

0, 

0 

0 

123 

0 

4 

4 

Netherlands .... 

7 

9 

203 

445 

24 

24 

895 

1,4771 

375 

3.009 

Sweden 

0 

0 

66 

99, 

2 

iJ 

026 

432' 

40 

1,834 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

516 

507| 

0 

0 

2,050 

l,907i 

2 

4,664 

Australia 

7 

4 

0 

0 

24 

29 

1) 

0 

73 

2 

Totals . . . 

1,400 



7 , 59 * 

9^210 

11,964 

14,735 

36,285 

86,124 


Exporting Countries : 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia ..... 
United States . . . 
Atgentiaa ..... 


Java and Madura. . 

IndO‘China 

Syria and I^ebanoa . 

isgypt 

Union of South Africa 

Importing Countries : 

Germany 

Austria ...... 

Belgium 


trish Free State , , 

Finland 

France 

Or. Brit, and N.Ir. 

Greece 

Hungary , , , . . 

Italy 

Norway 

Netherlands . . , . 

Poland 

Portugal ...... 

Sweden ...... 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

PfcnflHo 

Japan ....... 

ttmife' 

Totals. . . 


2451 

4 , 350 ! 

238| 

401 

20,7811 


4941 


1 

t 

3771 

l.SfiCl 

].168| 

29 

12,584 


573 

13 


Maize. — Thousand cental {i cental =s= 100 lbs). 

two MON’raS 

(November i-Decembcr 31) 


33' 


64 


2911 

8, 

8701 
2871 
41,632 
0(2) 
44(s) 
858 
4! 


1 

787| 
4,059! 
1,845' 

Sift 

2;i,060i 

9 

2 

1,316 
26 


2: 

28? 


... 


... 

... 

( 2 ) 0 

( 2 ) 0 

( 2 ) 4 

( 2 ) 9 

0 

0 

1,801 

575 

0 

0 

2,083 

900 

0 

0 

798 

467| 

0 

0 

1,390 

785 

46| 22 

2,035 

1,164' 

86 

44 

3,657 

2,288 

0 

0 

2,251 

681 ! 

0 

0 

3,598 

1,1931 

0 

0 

853 

388, 

0 

0 

631 

498 

... 



... 

( 2 ) 0 

(2) 0 

( 3 ) 1,080 

(3) 527] 

0 

35 

Ill 

0 

0 

106 

20 

0 

4 

2.346 

1,898! 

2 

11 

4,264 

4,686 

304 

205 

7,820 

4,127, 

609 

388 

15,360 

8,975 

— 

— 

37 


..... 


68 

13 

13 

68 

24 

42 

37 

110 ! 

05 

95 

0 

0 

950 

1,674^ 

0 

2! 

1,847 

3,020 

— * 


300 

355 

— 1 

! 

i,021 

595' 

9 

57 

3,882 

2,848 

18 

71 

7,670 

5,476! 

0 

0 

22 

15 

0 

0 

33 

00 

■ — 

— 

157 

302 

— j 

— . j 

262 

624 

— 

— . 

768 

44^ 



1,343 

895 

ol 

0 

379 

340 

0 

0 

871 

055 

£1 

0 

1,776 

866 

0 

0 

3,230 

1,446 

2 ’ 

2 

675 

439 

4 

2 

1,779 

1,127 

• — ! 


214 

115 



36B 

196 

0 

26,524j 

0 

16,988 

106 

26,261 

! 6^ 

1 i^m! 

0 

5^619 

0 

31,838 

128 

56,939 

71’ 

$4,3091 


XWELVi: MONTHS 
(Nov. i-(Jct. 31) 


3,477| 

17,756 

6,4201 

1,330 

198,017 

18’ 

2,407 

2,584 

J59 

4 

3,2981 


0 

2 

955 

0 

0 

26 

0 

40 

2,407 


240 

?! 


273 

0 


9 


0 

0 

24 

52ft 


49 

298 

0 


10,007 

6,270 

17,075 

13,539 

3.606 
12,044 

355 

23,755 

53,281 

373 

2,337 

(7,447 

3,977 

32,441 

496 

1.606 
7,311 
3,611 

13,115 

4,760 

1,689 

298 

mm 


(3) See notes page 141, 


December 


Twelve months 
(Jaauaxy z-Dec, 31) 


Twelve months (January i-December 31) 


COUNTRIES 

Eaa? 0 RTS 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 

1 exports 1 

Imports 


193 X 1 

1930 1 

1931 . 

1930 

1931 1 

1930 

1931 1 1930 

1930 

1930 

Exporting Countries: 



Rice. - 

- Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 



Spain 

12G 

1461 

0 

0 , 


833i 

1,252! 

0 

0 , 

__ 

— 

Italy 

417 

545 

4 

o' 


3,111 i 

4.716 

53 

134 

— . 

— 

United States. . . . 

198 

417 

87 

29 


2.771 

2,615' 

328 

293 

— 

— 

Brazil . 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 

1,936.(3) 

831 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India 

3,554 

2,293 

22 

64 


48,575! 

58,238 

692 

141^ 


— 

Indo-China 

1,854 

1,210 

— 

— 


21,0171 

21,998 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

Siam 

2,359 

1,664 

— 

— 


24,758 

20,598 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

Egypt 





( 2 ) 

644 (2) 

988 ( 2 ) 747 ( 2 ) 

247, 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 






1 

' 





Oermany 

93 

110 

798 

236 


1 , 373 ; 

l,594i 

8,962 

5,465 

— ’ 

— 

Austria 

0 

0 

130 

57 


0 


756 

606 

— 

— 

Belgium 

J5 

0 

106 

97 


190; 


1,349 

1,047, 

— 

— 1 

Denmark 

0 

0 

20 

13 


0 

O' 

157 

139, 

•— 

— 

Estonia 

— 

— 

2 

0 


— 

— i 

23 


— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

... 



... 


0(2) 

0 (2) 49 ( 3 ) 

42 

— 


France . 

55 

137 

637 

463 


937 

1,9031 

6,792 

5,650 

— • 


Gr. Brit, and N.Ir. . 

15 

13 

207 

227 


271 

218 

2,690 

2,^ 


— 

Greece 


— 

49 

62 


— 

— 1 

540 

536 

— 


Hungary 

0 

2 

31 

57 


2 

9 I 

481 

388 

— 

— 

Datvia. ...... 

0 

0 

9 

7 


0 

7, 

82 

62 


— 

Lithuania 

0 

0 

2 

2 



O' 

22 

31, 

— 

— 

Norway ...... 

— 

— 

2 

4 


1 

— 

117 

101! 

— 

— 

Netherlands .... 

1S2 

128 

64 

137 


2,480 

2,035 

4,963 

3,503 

— 


Poland 

04 

11 

35 

Q 


608, 

120 

1,726 

l,l7t 

— 


Portugal 

— 

— 

53 

35 


— 1 

— 

613 

94ll 



Sweden 





0 

0 


— 

,, ■ 

123 

161| 

— 

... 

Switzerland 

0 

0 

46! 

4^ 


0 

0 

454 

408, 

— 


Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

1321 

71 


o' 

0 

1,127 

979 

— 


Yugoslavia ..... 

0 

0 

60 

93 


4! 

2 

511 


— 


Canada 

0 

0 


4< 


0, 

0 

710 

584 

— 


Chile 


— 

20 

4-1 


— ' 

— 

492 

618' 

— 

— 

Ceylon 

1.) 

0 

833' 

1,051 


18 

9 

10,196 

10,809, 

— 

.... 

Java and Madura. . 

. . . 

. . . 


.. . 

( 2 ) 

229 ( 2 ) 

101 ,( 2 ) 5,814(2) 

5,187 

— 

— 

Japan 

26 

807 

25l| 

2( 


4,195; 

1,257 

2,773 

3,973 

— 


Syria and Lebanon . 

0 

0 

31 1 




2 

322 I 

320 



Turkey 

0 

0 

9i 

u 


0 ! 

0 

m'> 

196 

— - 


Algeria. 



... 1 

.. . 

m 

m 

7 

(1) 134(3) 

90 



Tunis ' 

0 

0 

2' 



0 

0 

31 

24' 



Union of S, Africa. 

. . . 


j 


|(3) 

0(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 809(3) 

800 


— 

Australia 

22 

4 

2* 



161 

71 

29 

75 

— 


New Zealand .... 




. . . 


0(2) 

o![3) mi) 

62 


— 

Totals. . . 


“ion 

“i,63I 



114,113 

118,586 

53,0131 

47,871 

— 

— 

Exporting Countries: 



Linseed. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 



Estonia 

0 

1 

: O' 

0 



55 

0| 

2J 

— 

1 . 

Eitliuania ..... 

26 

93 

1 oi 

( 


247 

443 

0: 

o' 

— 



Argentina 

2,275 

2,538 

’ — 

— 


41,346 

25,466 


— 


1 : 

India 

238 

97 

1 0 

c 


2,515 

5,855 

0 

0 



Tunis 

0 

0 

1 0 

( 

' 

4 

9 

oi 

0 

__ 


Importing Countries: 



i 





i 




Germany 

2 

0 

' 547 

229 

13 

26 

7 , 5071 

6,194 

*— 


Belgium 

22 

0 

' 231 

261 

1 

205 

,68 

3,702' 

1»676 

— 


Demnark 

— 

— 

1 29 

42 


— 


4l7l 

359 

— 


•Slain . 




71 

7 

— . 

— 

465 

419, 



Finland ...... 

0 

0 

1 7 



0 

0 

68 

79 

— 

MM 

France 

2 

2 

485 

222 


18 

15 

5,814 

4,288 

— 



Gr. Brit, and N. Ird. 

0 

5 

t! 511 

67£ 


4 

9 

7,599 

6,002 

. — 


Greece 

0 


11 4 

2 

0 

2 

95 

64! 

— 


Hungary ...... 

0 


1 0 

C 


42. 

143 

2 

106 

— 



Italy 

0 

0 , 07 

14( 



0 

1,351 

1,1^ 


M- 

Eatvia . 

18 

Qi 

4 

4t 


106 

236 

90 

170 



Norway ...... 


— 

33 

6J 

LI 

— 


289 

3671 

— 


Netherlands .... 

0 

41 542 

25, 



146 

9,253 



•M 

Poland . 

0 

0 : 2 

4 ' 

7 

31 

273 

150, 



Sweden 



46 

31 


— 


1,056 

798 


MM 

Czechoslovalda , . . 

2 £ 

51 

2( 

i 

7 

18 

582 

445 

— 


Yugoslavia 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

2 

126 




-M. 

Canada 

104 

281 

0 



584 

783 

194 

454 


mM 

United States. . . , 



110 

12! 

i 

— 

— 

ai09 

7,099 



— 

Japan 

— , 

— 

18 


i 

— 

— 

185 


— * 

— , ' 

Australia. * . , . , 

C 


) 2 


i 

0 

C 

291 



MM, 

, Totals . . . 


un 

> Vim 


X 


33,307 

4Ty4$S 

34032 

, 

mm 


(3) See notes page 14Z* 


, 


December 


Twel^je monih« (January i-December 31 ) 

Twelve months 
, (J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

. 1930 

1931 

1930 

1930 

1930 

Exporting Countries: 
Austria 

209 

170 

4 

Bu 

26 

tter. — 

2,862 

(Thousan 

4,112 

d lbs). 
1,505 

545 





30,146 

28,682 

123 

51 

378,429 

372,558 

1,596 

1,389 

— 

— 

Estonia 

1,279 

1,618 

0 

0 

31,844 

31.010 

0 

0. 

— 

, — 

Irish Free State . . 


... 

( 2 ) 41,817(2) 58,081 

( 2 ) 3,209,(2) 3,389, 

— 

— 

Finlaiui 

2,815 

2,800 

0, 0 

38,367 

37,726 

0 


— , 

— 

France 

915 

933 

71 

2,185 

11,4)36 

12,106 

40,836 

12,921 

— 


Hungary 

478 

258 

0 

0 ; 

4,065 

3,430 

40,631 

117 

40 



I,atvia 

1,847 

2,211 

0 

2 

41,813 

24 

49 



Lithuania 

567 

725 

ol 0 

19,191 

16,219 

0 

0 

— 


Netherlands .... 

4,076 

4 844 

1,9441 78?! 

72,660 

92,394 

8,887 

4,390, 



Poland 

540 

1,005 

0 

4 

27,470 

26, <14 

31 

29 

— 


Sweden 

2,515 

3,922 

7 

0 

43,162 

58,857 

40 

18 


— 

U. S. S. R 



( 4 ) 18,052 

( 4 ) 7,677 

— 

— 



Argentina 

^206 

7,297 

— 

— 

47,948 

51,156 

— 

— 

— 


India . 

44 

60 

29 

22 

364 

551 

344 

282 



Syria and Lebanon . 

93 

245 

42 

2 

1,817 

2,161 

344 

172 


— 

Australia 

24 527 

18,345 

0 

0 

208,924 

126,411 

0 

2 

— 

— 

New Zealand .... 

31.431 

19,738 

— 

— 

221,088 

208,170 

— 

— 



Importing Countries: 
Germany, , , , . . 

4 

22 

20,382 

21 , 330 ' 

269 

575 

220,950 

293,560 



Belgium 

80 

223 

4,5.50 

3,331 

2,766 

2,648 

41,562 

22,633 



Spain 

2 

2 

42 

4, 

88 

161 

121 

328 

— 


Gr. Brit. andN.Irel. 

8,049 

4,707 

a <,788 

73,544 

40,228 

20,514 

903,967 

764,019! 

— 

— 

Greece 


— 

229 

163 

— 

— 

2,069 

1,420, 


— 

Italy 

18 

95 

767 

518 

1,290 

1,843 

6,188 

3 , 115 ' 


_» 

Norway 

1J5 

7 

42 

53 

1,629 

236 

379 

1,530 

- 

.... 

Switzerland .... 

2 

2 

2,604 


20 

40 

23,358 

18,794 

— 


Czechoslovakia . . . 

37 

IS 

154 

661 

094 

4,107 

71 4j 

— 


Canada 

284 

93 

2 

406 

10.681 

1,179 

2,822 

88,606 



United States . . . 

128 

190 

205 

971 

2,004 

2,967 

J,883 

2,471 



Ceylon 

— 

— 

55 

76 

— 

— , 

642 

723 

— 


Java and Madura . . 

— 

— 


... 

— 


(2) 7,802 

W 7,15d 

... 


Japan 


— 

26 

53 


— 

231 

Oil 

. . 


Algeria 

... 


... 


( 2 ) 66 

(2- 73 (2) 4,237 (2) .3040 



Bgypt 

... 




(2) 44 

(2) • 42 

( 2 ) 1,918(2) 2,150 



Tunis 

0 

2 

132 

86 

9 

13 

080 

829, 



Toteb . . . 

10,013 

98,214 

11M98 

104,90% 

l,aif0449 

1,180,040 

1,280,260 

1,184,045 

— 

— 

Exporting Countries: 
Denmark 

7141 

1 679j 

42 

Ch€ 

1011 

sese. — 

9,42.3 

(Thousand 

12,626 

lbs). 

604 

809! 



Finland 

353, 

1 260! 

11 

7 , 

5,776 

4,683 

33 

35 



Italy 

7,210 

7,161| 

1651 

527 

734| 

89,045 

80,976 

10,116 

12,562 

11 


. - 

Lithuania ..... 

205| 

0 


2,546 

1.960 

11 


— 

Norway ...... 

2381 

134 

49 

9« 

2,840 

1,380 

562 

750 

— 


Netherlands .... 

12,278! 

13,997 

130 

1321 

190,460 

206,739 

1,345 

1,510 

— 

— 

Poland 

108 

258 

46 

83 

2.884 

3,267 

761 

1974 



Switzerland .... 

2,321 

4,647 

1,149 

375 

54,307 

66,143 

8 470 

4,237 


— 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

1,310 

1,036 

247 

106 

10,981! 

8,274 

3,779 

2,963 



— 

Yugoslavia ..... 

234 

324 

15 

18 

4,198 

4,583 

243 

300 




Canada ...... 

3,896 

4.026 

159 

121 

84,790 

66,955 

1.446 

1,779 

— 

— 

Australia. ..... 

1,587 

1,448 

2 

i 

7,405 

7,273 

24 

150 




New Zealand .... 

21,940 

28,025 

0 

0 

181,891 

201,256 

4 




Importing Counifies i 
Germany. ..... 

573 

605 

8,353 

8,8761 

7, 872 

5,410 

120,404 

1 

137,459 



Austria ...... 

3771 

408 

359 

31^ 

6,213 

4,480 

5,V92 

5,637 


— 

Belgium 

57 I 

53 

3,417 

3,7^ 

814 

875 

49,600 

51,106 



Spain. ....... 

7' 

18 

441 

679 

236 

207 

3,867 

5,836 




Irish Free State. . , 


... 

... 

... 

(2) 154 (2) 170 

(3) 2.421 

( 2 ) 2.167 





France 

'‘i945 

3,117 

5.697 

6,548 

33,259 

38,921 

82,810 

65,519 

— 


Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 

680 

653 

28,643 

38,700 

7,346 

8,931 

323,091 

348,578 




Greece 

241 

31 

522 

86 

190 

302 

3,960 

2.802 



:Eungary 

7 

9 

9 

20| 

no 

93 

203 

386 



Portugal 


— 

141 

. 220 



842 

1,010 

1,470 



Sweden ...... 


1 — 

179 

205 

— 

— 

1,691 




United States . . . 

212 

181 

5,194 


1,865 

2,127 

61,992 

68,813 


— 

India 

0 

2 

106 


7 

7 

886 

1.133 

— 


Java and Madura. . 


— 


1 


.... 

( 2 ) 1.497 ( 2 ) 1.526' 


*. 

; Syria and I^banoa . 

0 

4 

*" 46 

t 148 

86 

X32 

, 708 

730 



Algeria 

... 

... 

1 

! 

(a) 157 

( 2 ) 196 

( 2 ) 10,446 ( 2 ) . 9 , 310 ; 



i!„'‘ 1^:^ 


... 

... 

! 

(a) 57 

( 2 ) 60 

(2) 6,708(2) 6.828' 

*- 



0 

0 

317 

165 

24 

29 

2,033 






07,143 

55,801 

00,80^ 

704,436 


706,408 
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COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 
United States. . . . 

Argentina 

Brazil 

India 

Egypt •••••;• 
Importing Counines: 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

.Spain 

Estonia 

Finland 

Prance 


Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Latvia 

Norway 

Netlierlands. . . . 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . * . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia , . . . 

CftTi flda, . * . . . 

Japan 

Algeria. 

Totals . . 



December 


Five months (August i-Decembet 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 


Exports 


Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 

1 1931 1 

1930 

1931 1930 

1931 1 1930 

1931 

1930 

1930-31 

1930-31 



Cotton. 

— Thousand centals (i 

cental = 100 

lbs). 



6,318 

4,156 

24 

2 ^ 

21,621 

21,253 

1321 

95 

36,391 

538 

15 

7 

— 


249 ! 

216 

— 1 

— 

511 

— 



— 

- ' 

( 2 ) IBl ( 2 ) 

163 

— 1 

— 

516 

— 

765 

1,429 

68 

128| 

3,280 

5,382 

309 

370 

14,881 

1,876 



... i 

... 1' 

1 

(-’) 2,487,(3) 

1,892 

( 2 ) • 0 ( 2 , 

0 

6,669 

0 

103 

165 

1,138 

780 

7S7 

798 

3,228 

4,054 

1,706 

8,442 

0 

0 

77 

42' 

0 

0 

243 

205 

0 

467 

20 

7 

181 

137i 

165 

53 

683 

655 

201 1 

1,713 

— 

— 

20 

A 

— 

— 

57 

60 

— 

154 

2 


150 

119 

7 

9 

655 

763 

24 

2,253 

0 

b 

7 

9, 

0 

0 

29 

40 

0 

84 

0 

0 

18 

2S 

0 

0 

73 

84 

0 

172 

40 

37 

397 

1,149' 

265 

245 

1,263 

3,931 

549 

8,142 

61 

22 

2,006 

1,914' 

163 

231 

5,344 

5.408 

48 L 

10,969 

0 

0 

22 

22 

0 

0 

93 

88 

0 

225 

— 

— 

46 

29 ; 

— 

— 

137 

, 126 

j — 

291, 

0 

0 

380 

366 

0 

2 

1,367 

1,429 

2 

3,821 

0 

0 

7 

4' 

0 

0 

33 

37 

0 

62 


Exporting Countries: 
Spain ....... 

Irish Free State . . 
Hungary 


Argentina . , • li0,533j 

Chile 1,466 234 

India 0,089 2,806 

Syria and Lebanon . 207 966 

Algeria 

^gypt 

Un. of S. Africa j * [ [ ] ” 

I « ii4*76o Him 

Austraha . . , . j 5 293 3,400 

New Z^land • • j 3^572 734 ■ 

Importing Countries : 

Germany . . . . ^ 3^2 

Austria . U 99, 

i «) 324 SSO; 

Belgium . . 4 . j ^ ,728 1,605| 

Denmark ..... 26 4’ 

Finland ...... 66 21 

France 4,369 5,5Ui 

G-x, Britain and N. Ir, 23,016 20 6071 

Greece 2 16 

Ttniw i *) 282 63, 

i 6 ) 110 87i 

Norway ...... 106 40, 

Poland 174 1031 

Sweden — ' j 

Switzerland .... 36 0 . 

Czechoslovakia ... 278 98' 

Yugoslavia ..... 22 0 

Canada ...... 3S70 .42 

United States ... 88 , 99 

Japan 20 0 

Tunis . , . . . . , 2 2 

. .. mm 





7 

7| 






18 


22 

0 

0 

99 

108 


4 

2 

417 


397. 

2 

2 

90 

1011 


11 

9 

485 


708 




44 

60 


— 


157 


163' 




66 

49 




265 


212' 

0 

0 

75 

88 


4 

0 

223 


289 

13 

18 

207 

23$ 


04 

75 

989 


1,085 

0 

0 

22 

20 


0 

0 

86 


82 




123 

126 



— 

456 


507' 

42 

42 

1,698 

1,105' 


340 

245 

4,253 


4,173 




... 1 

(2) 

0(2) 

2 

(2) 2 

(2) 

0 

7,437 

’ ’5,882 

*'7,038 

6,656 

29,608 

30,577 

20,947 


24,988 




Wool. 

— (Thousand I 

bs). 







Four months (September i-December 31) || 

377 

251 

306 

410 


1,023 

2,414 

935 


1,326 



... J 


8,077(2) 

1,640 

(2) 216 

(2) 

165 

*’* 20^ 

”*108 

‘"117 

227[ 

1,1181 

1,133 

556 


562 

20,533} 

33,495 

375 


E * 


62,548} 

62,947 

1,162 




1,466 

2341 

— 



1,900 

1,230 

— 


— 

0,089 

2,866 

201 

55' 


15,454 

10,805 

1338 


439 

207 

966 

37 

49 


1,854 

8,766 

366 


1,607| 





(2) 

1,942 (2) 

8,054 

(2) 403 

(2) 

273 





(2) 

549(2) 

717 

(2) 0 

(2) 

0, 





(3) 

11,603(3) 

28,153 

(3) 0 

(3) 

0 



• • « 


(3) 

472(3) 

622 

(3) 430 

(3) 

77, 

114,760 

Him 

33 

66 

375,728 

364,811 

73 


265 

5,293 

3,400 

0! 

0 


23,900 

15,084 

0 


37, 

9,767 

12,619 

o| 

0, 


13,175 

, 20,044 

2 


0, 

3,572 

734 ' 

0 



11,034 

7,807 

2 


0 


Twelve months) 
(Sept, i-August 31 ) 
3,946. 10,474 


25,122 

6,654 

2,978 

37,000 

73,610 

11,805 

329.621 

2,425 

4,550 

4.023 

0.936 

0,634 

13,153 

30,552 

1,883, 

40 

132 

3,058 

4,343 

254 

14,264 

13,320, 

4,^4 

4,405 

26,416 

31,830 

10,311 

188,435 : 

439 

8,278 

7,282 

1,188 

1,898 

21,638 

3,918 ; 

340 

57 

13 

1,717 

1,268 

9.3 

3,691 

179; 

71 

20 

739 

796 

84 

3,328 

33,325, 

20,137 

16,824 

77,737 

109,888, 

51,506 

480,966. ' 

75,162 

69,730 

79,633 

204,678 

170,206, 

809,828 

821,408 

260l 

67 

148 

853 

977i 

392 

3,t^ 

14,498, 

597 

661 

28,232 

26.705 

2,161 

96.636 

65^ 

794 

883 

5,048 

3,605 

4,967 

%609* ' 

, 152 

293 

291 

778 

540 

726 

1,606 , 

V41 

811 

507 

1,731 

1,0641 

2.394 


63?! 

163 

07 

' 2,427 . 

1,980 

888 

7434", 

189d 

080 

576 

■ 6,470 ' 

8,124, , 

2,610 

8 $,W^; 

1,10a 



6,X16 

4,065 



2,3901 

284' 

7 

5,093 

' im 

' m 



1,133 

404 

11,^ 

. 0,575 

1,590 , 



71 

2^ 

822 


„24 



3,298 

, $00 

1550 , 


' 2,271/ 

‘ ji2*0|7 


m 

'461 
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COUNTRIES 

December 

Six moxtss 
(J uly i-Dec. 31) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July I- 
June 30) 

COUNTRIES 

] 

December 

Six months 
(J uly i-Dec. 31) 

1931 1 1930 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

0 tilyi. 

June 30) 

1931 1 1930 

1931 } 1930 

' 1930-31 

1931 1930 

1930-31 

1 


1! 1 



Exporting Countries: 

Brazil .... 

India 

Java and Madura 


Importing Countries', 

Germany, . . 
Belgium . . . 
France .... 
Netherlands . 
Portugal . . . 
Switzerland . 
Canada . . , 
United States 
Ceylon .... 
Syria and Ivebanon 
Australia 


Totals 


/ mporhng Countries: 

Germany . . . . , 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Spain 

Estonia 

Irish Free State. . 

Finland 

France 

Gr, Britain and N. 

Ireland 

Greece 

Hungary ..... 
Italy ...... 

Datvia 

Lithuania .... 

Norway 

Netherlands , . . 

Poland 

Portugal . . . , , 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 

Canada. 

United States . . 

Chile 

Ceylon ...... 

Japan 

Syria and Z^ebanon 

liirkey 

Algeria. ..... 


Tunis 

Un. ot S. Africa . . 
Australia. . . . . 
New Zealand , . . 

Exporting Countries: 
^india 

Totals .... 


Coffee. (Thousand lbs). 

Exports. 


Exporting Countries 


1 Tea. (Thousand lbs). 
Exports. 


' 

... (2)896,447 (2)843,818 

2,317,260 

i-eyioa ...... 

India 

46,870 

112 

639 

2,866 

5,240 ! 23,490 

Java and Madura . 




(2) 23,087 (2) 

22,825! 38,105 

Japan 

3,469 






Importing Countries* 


159 

203 

1,213 

448 

1,345 

Belgium 

2 

1,140 

220 

6,012 

8,697 

5,090 

Irish Free State. . 


0 

0 

7, 

55 

60 

France 

2 

988 

3,014 

5,941 

0,645 

18,243 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

6 9.56 

121 

40 

505 

337 

553 

Netherlands ... 

13 

51 

35 

333 

148 

399 

United States . . ' 

60 

2i 

7 

24 

35 


Syria and Lebanon 

0 

l,424l 

2,114 

7,906 

32,785 

24,293 

Algeria, , , . . . 


2 

0 

7 

223 

227 

Union of S. Africa. 


0 

22' 

4 

37 

62 

Australia ..... 

** 29 ! 

35 : 

0 

33 

26 

53 

New Zealand . . , 

... 

- ‘ 

- ' 

- 

- 

i 

; 3,429,235 

! Totals . . . 

1 

79.116' 

1 


20,703j 19,54 gI 159,44;}| j«4,400| 350,H 


3.6041 1,735 
30,558! 10,07!3i 
154! 152; 

5,763, 4,751! 
5,152' 4,182: 


10,338. 23,26» 


24i 


331 


2,105 0,600 

81,700' S0,088i 


1 ( 2 ) 


8,r 

04,130 52,600' 323,457 

635 "■■■' ' 

33,o(Ui 
23,0041 
1261 
181(2) 


39,008: 


794 i 
28,8451 

43,577; 

lS3i 

159' 

28,497 


1,660 
63,224 1 
68,795 
309| 
525 
40,442 


2,712| 
1,768 
5511 
8,029 i 

33] 
3,640 
8,973 
2,026! 
1,717 i 
11,217 
3,472 
1,753, 

3,014 
158,835^ 
703 i 
377 
485 
298 
875 


3221 

‘isoj 


2,035 
3,082 
584! 
7,882, 
31 ! 
631 
2,571 
9,094 
1,495 
1,248 
7,524 
2,438 
1,836 
1,938 
2,750 
144,913 
059 
119 
384 
335 
l,501i 


210,5701 190,373 | 406,368; 

I8,18c; 


254 


150| 

299»34l{m4X3 


3,2921 

4G,848i 

232i 

203I 

20,3091 
54,7721 
9,290, 
5,9151 
60,9021 
16,290 
17.229 
9, 3 56 
14,083 
768,840 
5,333 
2,C43i 
2,557 
1,2461 
5,1 


18,071] 
6,400 
3, 657, 
48,1491 
196! 
265; 
17,800' 
51,875 
8,893 

5,022' 

49,593i 

33,757; 

12,954 

10,3461 

14,824 

755,904 

4,758 

1,559 

2,064 

1,444 

6,268 


37,858; 

12,9591 

7.568 

98.430' 

351 

478 


UI,WU| 

100,483 

17,689 

11,433| 

100,829, 

31,608;! 


11,973(2) 12,165! 
0,204(2) 4,941 
3,706i 1,660 

11,345 (3) 9,908 
1,692 1,801 

209\2) 192| 


2,238 

1,632,8161 1,592,720 3,477,913 


33,689 
3,728,578' 
10,516 
3,148 
4,478 
2,732 
12,863 
30,82? 
14,548 
3,080 
31, i 
2,611 
4i 


I m porting Countries 

Germany , . , . , 

Austria 

Belgium ..... 

Denmark 

Spain 

Estonia 

Irish Free State. . 

Finland 

France 

Gr. Britain and N. 
Ireland .... 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Datvia ...... 

Lithuania .... 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 
Canada ..... 
United States , . 

Chile 

Syria and Lebanon 
Turkey ..... 
Algeria. . . . , . 

Egypt 

Tunis ...... 

Union of S. Africa. 

Australia 

New Zealand . . . 

Exporting Countries: 

India 

Java and Madura. 

Totals . . . 


21,727! 18, 00: 
38,621| 


1,.55 


107,8201 110,741 

250,0131 200,072 
(2) 64,946 (2) 56,776 
10,228| 15,135 


(^) 


5,358' 

is; 

1 ' 


i(2) 

(3) 

%) 


49; 


13 

97 

44 

47,353 

66 

214 

4 

26 

20 

3421'” 

31(2) 


(2) 


20 

73 

20 

44,348 

57 

278 

11 

7 

31 

529 


79.116 64,958 496,2211 405,0531 


IMPORTS' 


247,397 

847,401 

358,936 

24,335 


31 

385 

35 

87,052 

115 

486 

38 


135 

867,015 


990 

731 

5,269 

6,338 

12,741 

123 

337 

622 

088 

3,400 

40 

40 

291 

309 

639 

90 

73 

631 

56!) 

1.296 

26 

37 

146 

372 

282 

13 

Jl 

68 

77 

346 



U) 3l,579:(.:) 10,781 

24,340 

”*13 

‘"iB 

161 

132 

200 

331 

324 

1,631 

1,631 

3,536 

66,540 

07,920 

326,409 

332,377 

641,616 

(52 

57 

377 

417 

644 

66 

53 

397 

408 

650 

44 

46 

170 

363 

826 

13 

35 

79 

90 

168 

0 

13 

' 71 

90 

179 

37 

31 

203 

392 

388 

2,390 

2,352 

14,980 

14,791 

32,512 

425 

445 

2,187 

2,326 

4,614 

60 

73 

333 

320 

697 

86 

71 

467 

434 

928 

150 

115 

908 

836 

1,733 

101 

130 

1,199 

866 

1,473 

55 

DO 

441 

4r»o 

628 

3,014 

3,827 

14,240 

24,273 

43,147 

7,747 

8,029 

48,064 

49,370 

87,161 

214 

214 

2,826 

2,568 

6,362 

123 

62 

337 

214 

851 

1631 243 

048 

1,118 

2,338 


. . . 

1(2) 1,127 

(a) 1,076 

3,160 



U) 6,687,(2) 4,586 

13,616 

*251 

”289 

6,280 

1,654 

2,952 


... 

(3) 6,393(3) 4,321 

18,298 

4,418 

4,890 ; 23,1531 26,661 

46,441 

... 


(2) 4,835 

(2) 4,901 

14,405 

549 

584 

4,676 

3,428 

6,232 


... 

|{2) 5,267(2) 6,898 

11,880 

88,123 

90,402 

491^244 

1 504, 

mum 


(a) (3) See notes page 141. 
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COUNTRIES 


Tiirtjs months 
^O ct, I -Doc. 31) 


COUNTRIES 


Twelve 

Rive monihs months 
(August i-Dec. 31) Au^tl- 

{ July 31) 


Exporting Countrm. 


Grenada 

Dominican Republ 

BrazU 

Eaiador 

Trinidad 

Venezuela . . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura , 
Cameroon . . . 
Ivory Coast. . . . 
Gold Coast . . . . 

Nigeria 

St. Thomas and 
Prince Is. , , . 
Togoland. . . , , 


Importing Countries 

Germanj , . . 
Belgium .... 

France 

Netherlands . . 
Czechoslovakia . 
United States. . 
Australia. . . . 


Cacao (Thousand lbs). 


... '(3) iruCs) 254 

u,4()I 7,710. 

... 1(2) .jr),0Ho 2r),s4:ii 

.. .(3) l,28ti,(3) 1,8851 

4,705 13,24l! 0,207; 

.. i(3) 1.107,(3) 2,21GI 

l,OSO; 2,8.) ll 2,584i 

... ;(3) ,54r)'(-’) 070! 


Total Wheat and Flour (*) 

(Thousand centals). 


|i Exporting Countries: 1 


1 Bulgaria 

Spam 

Hungary 

lyithuaxiia 

Poland 

Rinnania 

U. S. S. R 

Yugoslavia .... 

Canada 

United States . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile 

British India . . . 
Syria and Lebanon 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Tunis ...... 

Australia 


a ) Net exports 


'(7) 842;(7) 492,(7) 18,594 


922 
33 
7,004 
212 
1,385 
(7) 6,200 
i)(7)14,017 
2,800 
80,457 
35,891 1 
11,345 
509 
1,078 
(5) 

163 
(2) 3,777 
1,230 
19,414 


3,527 
104 
10,591 
567 
2,i>86 
9.557 
(7) 67,735 
8,362 
154,489 
65,495 
73,553 
567 
( 5 ) 

( 5 ) 

282 

4,614 

3,4S1 

90,379 


34,891 28,784 204 , 202 ' 193,118 490,889 


hnpofHng Countries: 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium ..... 

Bulgaria 

Denmark, .... 
Spain. ...... 

^tonia 

Irish Tree State . 
Finland ..... 

France 

Or, Brit, and N. Ir, 

Greece 

Hungary ...... 

Italy 

I^atvia 

Lithuania .... 

Norway 

Netherlands . , . 
Poland. ..... 
Sweden ..... 
Switzerland. , . . 
Czechoslovakia . , 
Yugoslavia . , , 

Canada, ..... 
United States, , « 

Australia 

H^w Zealand , . . 

Totals , . . 


2 

{) 

2 

73 

223 





G04 

1,202 

3,422 

3,320 

10.670 





9 

0 

0 

13 

18 





302 

884 

1,060 

2, 105 

8,52 ll 





20 

ll 

108 

20 

66 





ilMiio 

03,143 

241,123 

181,334 

1,094,3*38 

I 1 

1 1 







IMPORT! 

3 

i 1 

! i 

b) Net imports. 






! Importing Countries: | 






1 

1 

, 

1 Germany ..... | 

637. 002! 

1,0051 

8,2171 

18,689 


1 


! 

1 Austria 

l,nil 904, 

3,697 

3, 0271 

9,346 

18.405 

10,847 

49,75S| 

30,721 

180,0011 Belgium j 

2,520 2.418! 

12,461 

13,223, 

28,024 

1,415 

1,862 

3.0371 

3,157! 

30,602 Denmark 1 

1,043; 024 

0,274 

2,628, 

6,906 

1,950 

1,022 

4,524! 

5,302} 

25,610 Spain 1 

(6) : (6) ; 

J8 

16) ■ 

(5) 

77 

104 

1791 

i 1501 

774: Estonia 

20 1 13 

130 

317! 

485 

463 

3421 

970| 

' 1,235; 

7,6011 Irish Free State . 

... ; ... (2) 

4,308 (2) 

4,138j 

11,279 

2,718 

3,120' 


4, ($28; 

22,472 Finland ; 

14l| 86 

1,484! 

1,740| 

2,966 

40 

18' 

120! 

128 

478 France i 

2.154' 1,567 

10,7731 

10,862 

86,595 


... 

238,(4 661 

1,786 Gr.Brit. and N. Ir. 1 

9,30 1 ! 3 6,462 1 

72,638 

04,695 

134,811 

' ' 0, 

18 i 

70 

51, 

220 ! Greece 

i,08o; 994! 

5,057 

5,637! 

14,464 

7,015 

6,8321 

22,315 

22,540, 

1 

i 

390 3,530 1 

2,121 

20,078; 

48,822 

8,830 

9,178 

28,768 

35,818! 

141,747 Datvia 

31 49i 

245 

4981 

924 

243 

254 

860 

704i 

\3,480 ! Norway 

550 428 

2,507 

2,640| 

4,985 

785 

412 

2,302 

1.1131 

6,432 1 Netherlands . . . 

1.647 1,281 

7,280 

9,623! 

20,868 

1,023 

1,616 

4,290 

4,096; 

16,6191 Pohmil 

57 (6) 

(«) 

(5) 

(6) , 

218 

150 

430 

425 

1,7241 Portugal ..... 

71 46 

580 

203 

1.607 

35 

35 

110 

150' 

708 , Sweden 

1 390, 245 

1,605 

1,768 

2,989 

459 

205 

1,526 

827i 

4,706 1 Switzerland. . , . 

(7)1,368(7) 805 (7) 

6,528 (7) 

5,3241(7) 

11,094 

6,300 

14,004 

20,250 

32,3021 

147,20111 Czechoslovakia . . 

1,680 2,346! 

7,284 

7,602 

10,802 

922 

1,078 * 

3,010 

3,463i 

12,313 Ceylon 

71 55 

268 

289 

697 

1,164 

670i 

3,177 

1,804 

9,092' India. 

(5) (6) t 

(0) 

(6)^ 

3,062 

302 

1,283 

1,587 

2,502 

23,803i Indochina . . ; . 

44 65; 

281 

260 

671 

1,323 

1,442 

3,635 

8,796 

18.237! Japan 

884 888! 

3,282 

2,076 

10,964 

86 

130 

355 

373 

1,478, Java and Madura . 

• m 

564(2) 

450 

1,867 

615 

1,085 

3,225 

3,874 

15,371 Syria and Lebanon 

(6) , 49; 

(6) L , 

42 

101, 

36,608 

30,691 

73,434 

61,485 

406,686 Egypt 

(3) 

1,828 (a) 

1,797 

6,768 

m 

256 

2,407 

1 1327 

7,308- Union of South Ah*. 

... 3) 

a97>{;3) 

474 

1,938 

... 

... ( 2 ) 

335(«) 376| 

1,504; New Zealand . . . 

U) 

iim 

128 

487 „ 


81,153 

335,965 

1 a32,«0l 

1,159,913. Totals . . . 

2M89 ■ 

lS9,^f9| : 


msti 


(*) Flow reduced to grain on i3ie basis of the coefiScient: 1,000 centals of fiow w 1,393.33 o«mtals giain, ' ^ , 

tees of exports (W imports, — b} tecss of imports over exports. ' ' = 

(ij Data up to 30th S^temte ^ (a) DW up to sath November, — (3) Data up to 31st October, •^ '{4) Bata up to 30th ' 
• Is) See Net — (IS) See Not Eawts; oufy. , ’ - ■ ' , . - . , 
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Stocks of potatoes ix farmers’ blinds in the Nr:THi^RL.ANDS 

(partial data) (i). 



1 % Slocks - production 

1 Production in absolute figures | 

Production 

Date of estimvte 

j Clay 1 Sand and 
j soils i fent-oils 

Clay 

soils 

Sand and 
ten soils 

Clay 

soils 

Sand and 
fen soils 

oi communes 
as percentage 
of total production 
fox the eomitry (s). 



j,ooo ccntalt 

1,000 bushels 

15 January 1930 . . . 

42 16 

0,578 

1,003 

15,054 

8,172 > 

58 

15 April 1930 .... . . 

10 6 : 

3,624 

1,830 

. 6,041 

3,061 ^ 

iS Januaiy 1931 . . 

27 16 1 

4,561 

' 4,220 

7,602 

7,044 / 

05 

15 April 1931 

8 5 

1,314 

’ 1,213 

2,190 

2,072 ( 

15 January 1932 

28 10 :| 

il 

4,078 

4,206 |! 8,207 

.1 

. 7,01 1 



(i) Estiinnto fni the ecjimuiineh iu which piaductum is cousiderod to exceed consumption. — * {2) Pioductioii of the year preceding 
that iiidicated. 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 




Saturday# nearest to rsi of month 



Saturday nearest to ist of month 


SPCaFlCATION 

Pch. 

1 Jan. 

Dec. 1 

Feb. j 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jau. j 

Dec, 

Feb. 1 

Feb. 

193^ 

1932 

1931 1 

1931 

1530 

1932 

1 1932 , 

1931 1 

19.3 X 1 

1930 

Wheat (and flour in 


1 

r,ooo centals 

r ■ 'j 

— 


- 

1,000 bushels 

1 

1 


— 

terms of wheat). . 

30,413 

17,800 i 

21,482 ; 

22.303 

22,570 

50,088 

' 20,810 i 

35,720 

37,272 

37,632 

Rye 

1,210 

1,445 

2,443 , 

523 • 

34 

2,177 

, 2,580 ! 

4,363 

934 

00 

Bailey 

3,084 

' 1,300 

3,052 1 

4,000 

2,744 

6,425 

1 3,750 

7,608 

8,333 

5,717 

Oats 1 

2,435 

, m 

1,222 1 

1,715 j 

768 

7,010 

2,620 

3,820 

5,360 

2,400 

Maize | 

U,50l 

' 22,262 

25,162 1 

10,622 1 

10,142 

25,804 

J 

30,754 

44,931 

20,683 

18,111 


Authority BroomkalVs Corn Trade N&ws. 


(VUAIN and flour stocks at the ports of tiUEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (l). 




First of the month 



First of the month 


Products 

. 

Ft'h. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Feb. i 

Feb, 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Bee. 

Feb. 1 

Feb. 

193-1 

1931 

1931 

1031 1 

1930 

1933 

1933 

1931 

1931 

1930 



1000 centals 


1 1000 bushels 

Wheat: 











Grain ...... 

9,792 ' 

13,320 

16,608 

0,504 

8,266 

16,320 

22,200 

27,680 ; 
1,840 ! 

35,840 

33,776 

1,344 

Flour as grain . . 

804 

1,008 

1,104 

912 

806 

1,440 

1,680 

1,520 

Total ... I 

lOfOod 

u,m 

17,712 

10 , m 

0,072 

17,700 

20 , sm 

29,7,20 

17 , m 

IS , 120 

Barley j 

800 

1,120 

1,100 

1,840 

1,560 

1,667 

2,333 

2,292 1 

3,833 

3,250 

Oats i 

448 

448 

482 

1,312 

672 

1,400 

1,400 

3,850 1 

4,100 

2,100 

Maize . . j 

0,048 ) 

5,970 

1 

3,840 

2,850 

3,120 

10,800 

30,671 

6,857 1 

5,101) 

5,671 


Authority ; BroowMPs Corn Trade News. 
fi) Imported cereals, 

STOCKS OF COTTON ON HAND IN THE UNITED STATES, 




hast day of the month 

lj 


I,ast day of the month 


I^OCATION 

Jon. 

1932 i 

Dec. 

1931 

Nov. 

1931 

Jan, 

1931 

Jan. 1 ' 
1930 |; 

Jan. 

1932 

Dec. J 

1931 ; 

Nov. ; 

1931 1 

Jan. ; 

\ 

Jan. 

1930 



1000 centals 

1 

looo bales (counting round as half bales) 

la consuming estab- 
lishments . * . , 

7,838 j 

7,709 1 

6,895 

1 

7,728 

j 8,857 

1 

1 

1,630 

i 3,441 

3,634 

1,830 

In public storage and 
at compresses . . 

48,008 

48,888 ^ 

61,180 

37,988 

1 

! 26,182 

10,032 , 

30,426 

[ ! 

30,696 

7,989 

5,407 

Total , . , 

5S,8S6 


SBm 

u,ni 

mm 1 

n,G0o 

m,oso 

12, m ^ 

0,55S 

7,237 




Stocks of Cotton at Boribay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest to ist of month 


j Thursday nearest to ist of month 

!S!^S5!55 

Ports 

Feb. 

Jan. j Dec. { 

Feb. i 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Feb. ! 

Feb, 

1935 

1932 i 1931 1 

1931 

1930 

1932 

193 a 

1931 

1931 ' 

1930 


1000 centals | 


1000 bales (i bale =» 

476 lbs.) 


Bombay (i) .... 

1,700 

i i 

1,516 ; 1,452 ! 

1 

3,244 1 

4,580 

836 1 

317 

304 

1 

670 ; 

960 

Akxan^a .... 

5,408 

.5,587 1 5,521 

i , 

5,208 ' 

3,371 

1,144 : 

i 

1,140 

1,155 

2,1118 1 

705 


Authunties : East Indian Cdton Ass. and Bourse de Mined'el'Bassal. 
(i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 



Thursday or Friday nearest to 1 st of month 

Thursday or Friday nearest to 1 st of month 

COUNIRIRS, PORTS, 

Fob. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

DESCRlPnONS 

193 a ! 

1932 

1931 

1931 

1930 

193 ^ 

1932 

1931 

1931 

1930 




1000 centals 



1000 bales (i bale == 

478 Its.) 


Great Britain ; 











American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

2,1U 

2,032 

1,459 

2,879 

2,631 

442 

425 

805 

002 

404 

ian, etc 

OS 

200 

192 

188 

605 

21 

43 

40 

;;o 

127 

Peruvian, etc, . . 
East Indian, etc. 

226 

202 

265 

397 

369 

47 

55 

56 

S3 

77 

575 

635 

527 


207 

120 

133 

no 

08 

43 

Egyptian, Sudan- 









ese 

1.302 

1,300 

1,287 

1,418 

901 

201 

274 

269 

303 

207 

Other ( 1 ) .... 

14U 

170 

190 

228 

251 

20 

37 

40 

48 

53 

Total . . . 


4,m 

8,020 

5,102 

4,7S4 

950 

901 

820 

1,148 

1,001 

Bremen : 











American .... 

l.GOl 

1,720 

1,366 

2,712 

2,555 

335 

301 

286 

508 

535 

Other 

23 

18 

35 

73 

39 

5 

4 

7 

15 

S. 

Total . , . 

1,6*24 

1,747 

1,401 

2,7 So 

2,594 

1 840 

805 

293 

i 5S8 

, 548 

Le Havre: 


1 







1 

1 

1 

American .... 

752 i 

863 , 

821 

1,627 

1 1,312 

! 157 

181 

172 

340 

i 275 

Other 

100 

117 ; 

119 

109 

117 

i 23 

24 

25 

1 30 

! 24 

Total . . . 

SOI I 

OSO 1 

940 

1,790 

1,129 

1 ISO 

205 

197 

1 376 

299 

Total Continent ( 2 ) : 

1 





1 

i 

\ 



American . . 

Argentine, Brazil- 

3,266 

3,621 

2,703 

4,036 

4,484 

1 

1 683 

682 

565 

1.033 

038 

ian, etc 

E. Indian, Austra- 

30 

45 i 

1 

57 

148 

77 1 

8 

i 9 S 

i 12 

ai 

16 

lian, etc 

108 

95 

115 

210 

117 

23 

20 

i 24 

44 

1 24 

Egyptian . , , , 
W. Indian, W. Af- 

157 

142 

126 

! 145 

115 

33 

; 30 

; 20 

30 

1 24 

rican, E. Afri- 
can, etc 

28 

32 

[ 36 

1 

82 

94 

6 

i 7 

' 8 

17 

20 

Total . . . 

3,59S I 

i 

3,575 

3,0?7 

5,521 

1 

4,8S7 

758 

748 

635 

1,155 

1 1,022 


Authority ; Liverpool Cotton Ass, 

(i) Includes ; W. Indian, etc. ; E* African, etc. ; W. African, and Austradan. — (a) Includes Bremen. Havre, and other Conti- 
nental ports. , 


THE FALL IN PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES IN 1931 


In the following article it is proposed, as in pre^dous years, to give a general survey 
of the movement of prices of agricultural commodities in 1931. For this purpose 
there are publivshed in a series of tables the prices of 28 commodities of world importance. 
There will be found in this series the average prices for January, April and each month 
of the latter half of 1931 as well as the averages for the whole of 1931 or of the last 
commercial season ; these prices are compared with those of Januarj^ April, July and 
October of 1930 and of the two x^receding years or seasons. The monthly averages 
ha\ e mosth" been obtained by taking as basis the quotations for Friday of each week and 
the fuinual averages by taking as basis the monthly averages. 

For the purpose of facilitating comparison, all the prices have been converted to 
dollars i)er cental or bushel on the basis of the parity between the currency of the country 
and the American dollar in all cases where exchange fluctuations were very small and 
on the basis of the monthl3’’ average rates of exchange in cases where the movement 
of the rate of exchange showed fluctuations of some importance during the period under 
consideration. 


Tabi<E I. — Wheat prices, in American cents per bushel {60 lbs,). 



Yearly average ( 1 ) ; 

1937 - 28 .... 

1938 - 29 .... 

1929 - 30 .... 

1930 - 31 .... 


I i 

146V8! ISTVs' 137V, ISSVt 
124 II 9 V 4 I lISVs 146“/8 
mVs' iUVal IWh, 121V* 


! • : ' ■ i ; : 

164V8‘ IStVs' ISOVa 159V* l^dVai I 62 V 4 ' ISTVs 172V4 

1387.1 131V* 128Va' n.q. 1WU\ 1417*' 122V8' 105Vs 

1377.! 126 ! 12278 1287* 13278' lOlVii 117 Vb 1487* 


78 ;*61Va; 067s| 77 ; 80V«| 7114' 82% mVjl 72V, 186% 


189 

I88V4 

ISSVs 

15614 


Monthly average : 
Janaary 1930 

Apiil » 

July. » 

October, s 

January, 1931 

April, » 

July, » 

August, » 

September, » 
October, » 

November, » 
December, » 


129VJ 122V8I 1237s 

108 I nSVs, 

89 98 1 

79 ! 7678: 
76V4I 52 , 
82Vsi 51V.*' 
.. 5278i 4978' 
5578! 51 ; 447 , 

, 63 507.' 43 ; 

53^/2! 5274I 437.' 
i 5878; 6l78i 63 ' 
I 50 56 45%, 


1107*! 

06 

73 

537, 

59 

577, 


13374 

ilOVa 

89^/3 

7lVs 

6778 

6374, 

ms\ 

587a 

57»/8 

4778, 

5774! 

577* 


14074! 

125 1 
1087al 
8078 
707*; 
707a 
647i 
60 

577*! 

58% 

67% 

6078 


13778! 13378, 
12078! 11678 
l02Vs 10279: 
8678 8l7»' 


n. q, 
n, q. 
62% 
6TU 


60% 

6378 

57% 

6474, 


557a: 51%, 
55% 56% 
6478 62%, 
59»/8' ssy*: 


n. q. , 
124% 
10478 
87 
n. q. 
n. q. , 

0578, 
n. q. 
11 . q. 
61%, 
74% ‘ 
n.q. ' 


142% 
123% i 
11074^ 
8874: 
6974 
66781 
657aj 
5978 
58%i 
6178' 
6878 
617s 


159% 
17478 
18678 
1477r 
16778 
18674 
156 
13678 
139 
13978 
346% i 
1387$ ! 


11574' 14678 
niVs’ 14178 
115% 166% 

66 % I 180 

62% 18478’ 
707b, 198% 
76 ; 180 
7378’ 173% 
69%' t77»U 
n.q. i 173% 
n. q. 172% 
5878' 174 


mvs 

194% 

178 

170“/. 

149% 

152% 

3307* 

1267* 

135 

1357* 

14374 

1447a 


(i) Commercial season : August- July, 


In grouping the data for the same product on different markets, it must, of course, 
be borne in mind that the differences in prices ate partly due to differences in the qual- 
ities to which the quotations refer. 

No attempt has been m^de to enter into a detailed examination of the tables as 
this would be outside the scope of the present study, which is intended only to give a 
general view of the price situation of sigricultdral commodities and i$ liiiited tp draw- 
ing some general conclusions from the data here assembled,, / , ,, 

Por.this purpose it is necessary to select quotations on thcfsPmatlaets ^#1^6 the ptip^ 



s 
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are not influenced by protective measures andwliich therefore reflect the situation 
of world supply and demand more faithful!)" than those quoted on markets the prices 
of which are affected by tariff duties or other measures. 

XABlyB II. — Rye and Barley prices, tn American cents per bushel. 


Eye (56 lbs.) 


(48 lbs.) 




P a I a a 
0$ I fS 


'd d 1^2 

II 

SI 

e; P ' t; -=1 


Yearly aveiugc [i] 

1927- 2S .... 

1928- 29 .... 

1929 - 30 .... 

1930- 31 .... 

Monthly average * 
Janimry, 1930 

April, » 

July, » 

October, » 

January, 1931 

April, », 

July* » 

August, a 

September, » 
October, » 

November, » 
December, » 


(1) Commercial season: August- July. 




1243/8 106 % 

151 % 

Hi'/. 

11874 827 a 



987 b 99 

123 Vr 

12478 

997 > 7 n '4 


597 i 

627 r 

80 % 

1037 r 

8972 

04 "/, HO''/. 


It'.'B 

027 , 

427 a 

104 

5776 

45 ‘Vb, 30 % 


613 /a 

667 a 883 /a 

97 % 

953/4 

66 407 * 


497, a 

647 * 

717 * 

1003 /„ 

80 >/, 

61 1 3574 


50 

567 , 54 

104 

6678 ' 

473/4! 32 


367 i 

5378 ' 493/8 

89 */s 

5772 

463 /si 233/4 


; 4278 

53 ^/s 

38 

9474 

5478 

44 267 * 


5878 

T 33/8 

35 

115 Vs 

567 o 

42 ’/ 8 : 34 

j 

523/8 

75 3778 

1107 * 

537.4 

437 *; 333/8 


3874 

587 *! 393/s 

9878 

483/4 

447*1 277 * 


397*: 

61 1 

393/4 

1093/, 

483 /r' 

47 i 243/8 


643 /,! 413/2 

1 1187 s 

513/4 

45 1 2872 


64 

75 ' 

503/4 

: U 93 /s 

6172 

637 *' 373/8 

1 

, 6678 

77 V«, 467 * 

1 116 

i 1 

57 

4772 807 * 


82 V 4 86 V 4 111 my, 

07^8 S6’/8 1023/« 947;^^ ,(,38/^ 

51 7« 573/8 90% 65 817, j 

•.i 6 V 8 1 : 5 V 8 lOIVi 44 Vi| 72 V» 


5078 en/s 
45 577 s 

3578 48 , 
2578 48^4 
19 4278 

2578 487 , 

803 / 4 , H8‘/8 

293/41 41 % 
2978 ! 44 , 
28 I 473/4 
853/8 443/4 
293 / 4 ' 1574 


883/* 673/«i SO 

943/s 577 *; 7874 

9478 46 I 677 « 
897 a 883/8 687 * 
9978 ii. q. ' 687 s 
11874 47'Vs 713/4 

813/8 437 «' 827 . 

8074 ' 427 h' 7978 
80 88“/4 787 * 

S13/„ 11 . q 723/4 
867 h 5 | 3 /J 787 a 
7878 IV. q. . 757 a 


TabI/E III. — Oats and Maize prices, in American cents per bushel. 


Oais (32 lbs) (i) 


Maizh (56 Ihs) (2) 


Yearly avc 
1927-28 . 
192S-29 . 
1929-30 . 

X 930 ' 3 X . 


Monthly average : 
January, 1930 

April, t) 

July, .) 

October, » 

Jauuarj'. 1931 

April, )t 

July, 1) 

August, » 

September, » 
October, » 

November, » 
December, » 


' A I 5 ' 

'Ha .r' b. ' .s ' 


•e til 


la 


0% 


■b! -g §3 

"^1 1';^ 

'"4! is II 

gl g 


6 JVs 58%! WK 78>/, 
553/8 473/4' 4778 ' 697 b 
55 44 “/ 8 i 30 %! 54 

28 % 327*1 17 %' SSYsi 


553/8: 457*1 
SU/s' 441 %! 
3978 363 /!! 
307 « 367*1 
253 /b, 323 /V 
28 303/4 

20 % 267 * i 

28% 233/4! 
27% 2378' 

263/8 24»/a{ 
27% 277*' 
23%' 253/81 


293/8 433/4’ 

263 / 8 , 5678 
21 I 59 %' 
18 % 51 %' 
133/4 493 / 8 ; 

16 Vs 61 % 

173/4 66 
17 , 50 %, 
1 S»/ 8 ' 473/4 
213/8 49 %, 

24 513 / 8 ' 

18»/8 473/8’ 


717*1 106%! 
723 / 4 ! 1043/8i 
4678 46781 

4078 32 I 


43 % 43 %: 

4078 493/8 
4078 sn/sl 
44 % 3478 ! 

42 % 30 % 

6078 35 % ! 

48 % 307 * 1 

47 % 3078 

m 267 * 

60»/4 2178 

52 % 243/4 
53 »/s 24 


893/4 106%! 138% 1127e 
89% 1093/4' 13078 *1087* 
62 ; 7378 953 /b 76% 

327* 533/4 693/8 4678 


043/4 813/8, 
64 % 71 ) 3/4 

547 * 66% 

4274 643/8 

29 */ 8 ' u.q. 
3078 63 % 

29 »/fi 64 

203/8 603/8 
233 / 4 I 513/8 
24 %' 447 * 
313/4 47 

2878 1 42 % 


102781 767s 
93% ! 93 
9074 ! 787b 
74 673/s 

667* 437* 
687* 57ti 
657s 43 

667* 68 
79% 353/4 

757* 653/s 

803/4 403/4 

81 353/8 


(i) Commercial seabcn: August- July. — (3) Commercial season: November-October. 
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declines in prices oi December and January 1931 with respect to the avera.y;e prices of 
1928 (or of the commercial season 1927-28) and in those of December 1931 with respect 
to those of January 1931 

Tabi,E VI. ^ Prices oj various tropical prodiwU, %n American dollars per 100 lbs 
COPRA ‘ CoFFKc ! Cacao 1 'J'ea (per lb.) I Sugar 


a S d ! s 53 
*5 !> ! W 


C3 * 1 'U ' “ c! 

MIOSIS'! O 

^ i 18 ! IS 


S .S3 I S £3‘ 
qt I 30 

H O , H 

: 




Tearly average : 
192S . . . 

1929 .... 

1930 .... 

X 931 . * • - 

3iIonllily average 
January 1930 
April, » 
July, » 
October, » 
January, 1931 
April, » 
July, » 
August, » 
September » 
October » 
November » 
December, » 


. . 0.07 

5.US 

10.45' 

24.07! 


18.09 

13.32! 

15.81 

0.33' 

0.38' 0.2;')! 

2.90 

2.4;') 

. . 5.20 

U5 

18.72' 

25,19! 

28.86 

18,50 

IO.2I1 

13 03 

0.32j 

0.39' 0.24, 

2.59 

190 

. . 1 4.3Si 

3.70 

10.37, 

18.26' 

26.11 

il.C7 

8.1G, 

12.98' 

0.30 

0.38| 0.21 : 

1.96 

1.47 

, . 1 3.02 1 

2.34 

5.33; 

18.30j 

1 

17.20 

912 

5.03, 

1 

9.07 

0.23; 

! 

0.29: 0.14i 

' 1 

1.63 

1.34 

. . : 5.22; 

4.37 

12.21 ! 

I 

19.26' 

29.27 

12.70 

1 

0.67i 

13.58’ 

1 

0.28, 

U.37: 0.20i 

2.36 

1.97 

. . ' 5.01! 

4.33 

11.59' 

18.00! 

28.79 

12.76 

8.90' 

13.47 

0.3i: 

0.451 0.22: 

2.15 

1.68 

. . : 4.23' 

3.59 

10.36 ; 

17.84| 

27.16 

11.49 

8.33i 

13.58: 

O2O1 

0.35! 0.20; 

1.79 

1.26 

. . 1 3.62! 

2.00 

9.49. 

17.59, 

19.01 

10.57 

6.73; 

11.841 

0.34 

0.411 0.24. 

1.70 

1.32 

. . 1 3.52. 

2.79 

0.60' 

17.771 

18.79 

10.21 

C.I9! 

10.75' 

0.29' 

0.371 0,23 

1.72 

L.39 

. . 1 3.44 1 

2.70, 

0.201 

17.94; 

19.01. 

0.02 

4.83! 

9.78 

0.24! 

0.38; 0.151 

1.70 

1.29 

. . * 2.931 

2.35 

5.67. 

19.10, 

16.51 

9.84 

5.43i 

9.45, 

0.10 

0.22; 0.12; 

1.70 

1.49 

. . 1 2.78' 

2.12, 

4.91 i 

19.19| 

16.08 

0.30 

i 5.43i 

9.12: 

0.19 

0.27' 0.18; 

1.68 

1,48 

. . 2.73 

1.95' 

4.35! 

18.831 

15.21 

8.66 

5.11 

8.80' 

0.32 

0.31 1 0.13 

1.68 

1.40 

. . ; *2.49 

1.01 

3.541 

18.12' 

13.52 

8.39 

4.57 

C.98i 


... ! ... 1 

1.42 

1.42 

. . 1 2.64 

2.13 

4.22! 

18.48! 

13.59 

S.30 

4.48 

7.46 

6.19 

0.28 O.u! 

1.42 

1.30 

. . 1 2.02 

2.03 

4.39 

IG.70I 

13.46 

8.39 

4.15! 

7,08 

0.16! 

0.25, 0.12' 

1.38 

1.14 


Tabi^b VII. — Meat prices, in American dollars per 100 lbs. 


Steers or Beep 


Steers, life 

Steers, dead! 

Other 

weight 

weight 

, 


i 

V 1 


Berlin 

Chicago 

1 

1 1 1 

sJl 

>5 0) ' 

«.a 1 
Si 

u 

.. 0 

H ;si 

Si 




So 

1 ^ 

■ 

i 

t_ 




PiiiS, life weight 


Yearly average : 

1928 .... 

1929 . . . , 

1930 .... 

1931 .... 

Monthly average ; 
January, 1930 
April 

July 

October, 
January, 1931 
April, 

July » 

August » 
September » 
October » 
November » 
December, » 


14.651 12.80, 
14.031 15.461 
12.87; 18.22, 
8.97 16.54 


14.14 15.09! 

14.23 17.13: 
10.00 19.80 

11.24 19.44! 
11.34 19.52! 

8.74 17.59, 
7.89 16.981 

8.86 16.98’ 
8.55 15.75! 
8.93: 14.62, 
9.641 13.57, 

8.87 14.09' 


15.24 10.65, 21.61' 
15.64! 11.41 25.39! 
15.62, 11.66' 26.30 
13.04 7.44 23.98 


13.69] 26.51 
12A2! 26.92, 
10.66; 25.48 
11.41: 26.78 
9.71! 27.66i 
7.00' 26.961 
6,74i 25.211 
7.961 22.93! 
8.40I 22.76, 


24.46! 16.02 16.58! 12.69 10.85 18.93 9.63 

23.35! 15.73 19.33, 15.14 12.37 37,l«l 10.26 

24.391 14.03 15.80 11.99 10.83 14.27 9.66 

19.87j 10.59 9.45 , 7.79 6.74 10.59 , 6.16 


7.00i 19,951 
6.39! 17.59! 
6.34! 17.68 


23.321 16.28 
24.57 14.45 
24.73 12.67 
24,33 14.09 
21.97 12.25 

23.54 10.06 
23.281 11.99 
21.27 11.73 

20.30 13.13 

14.79 9.54 

13.30 8.05 

11.55 6.83 


18,72! 14.44 
19.08! 12.96 
16.44! 11.47 
12.031 10.69 
10.6 S 8.68 

11.64 7,35 

9.63 8.05 

11,20 8.66 

9.89 8.05 

7.96 7.88 

6.83 7.79 

6.25 6.88 


17.46! 9.78 
14.67! 30.00 
13.141 8.73 
12,81! 9.34 
12.34i 7.66 
9.64 7,26 

10.15 6.33 

12.17 6.98 

11.99 5.41 

10,68 5.09 

9,63 4.61 

8.84 4.20 
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As may be seen from these figures, the decline which had already been very great for 
the majority of commodities during the year 1930, has continued and in many cases 
been accentuated, the level reached at the end of 1931 being lower, in some cases 
much lower, than at the beginning of 1931. 

The fall was relatively small during last year for wheat and for some textile crops 
(flax, hemp, jute) the cultivation of which was greath^ reduced in 1931 ; for rye, barley 
and oats, the crops of whi<2h were deficient, there %vas even some recovery in prices in 
the latter half of the year. The prices of all these j)roducts, at the end of 1931 » however, 
were still below those of 1928 by 60-70 %, 

Among the products of the soil, prices of which continued to fall especially sharpl3" 
during last 3"ear, may be mentioned cotton, Manila hemp, oilseeds coffee, cacao, tea and 
rubber. The prices of these products at the end of 1931 were 30-40 % below those at 
the beginning of the 3^ear except in some cases for the finer qualities, prices of which were 
bet ter maintained . 

Prices of wool and silk fell to much the same extent. 


TabI/E; VIII. — Prices of various Livestock prodttefs, in American dollars per 100 lbs* 



Periods 


Yearly average 
1928 
iq29 

, JC)30 

1931 

Moiitlily average 
January, 1930 
April, » 
July, » 
October » 
January, 1931 
April, » 
July, )) 
August » 
September » 
October » 
November » 
December » 


(i) Prices guaranteed by the « Ccntr£il Union of Swiss Milk Producers » 


Prices of livestock products for food (meat, dairy products) wMch in many cases 
were maintained fairly well until tlie end of 1930. strongly in I 93 ^> especially 

during the last few months of the year. The reductions mostly exceed 30 % and some- 
times approach 50 %. It should he observed that prices of pigs which are known to 
oscUlate in a short period cycle, in 1928 touched a low point followed by a recovery in 
1929 so that the reduction of prices in December 1931 compared with 1928 is much less 
than that since 1929 ; the latter is about 75 %■ ' _ , 

In this way important branches of agriculture the situation of which remamed 
relatively good until just recently are now also severely hit by the aim. , " ' , 

Comparison with the average prices of ,1928 (or with the comm^eihl sSf^n 19®?"^®) 
shows that at the end of 1931, the reduction of prices ^ the matfcets not i u n He 4 i a i«y‘ 



s 
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influenced by Government intervention was below 50 % only in some exceptional cases ; 
in many cases it reached or exceeded or even 

The fall in prices of agricultural products was caused and aggravated largely by the 
same factors and along the same lines as that of other products. 


TabI/E IX. — Fall of prices of different agriculHtral products. 


Products, 

M-'U^lKETS AKD DESCRIPTIONS 

% Fall of prices 

compared with the prices of 1928 
(or commercial season 1927 - 28 ) 

compared with 
the prices 
of January 1031 

Wheat 

WimiiDeg N® I’^Manitoba ... 

December 1931 ! 

66 

January 1931 |l 

63 

December 1931 

» 

Buenos Aires, Barletta . .... 

67 

62 ! 


13 

t> 

Liverpool and Doudon, Australian . . - 

61 

56 


12 

Rj'e 

Minneapolis, N® 2 , . ... 

57 

04 

+ 

22 



Danmark, imported . ... 

60 

61 


4 

Barley 

Braila, Home grown . 

Winnipeg, N° 4 Western 

56 

07 

+ 

35 

» 

64 

77 

4’ 

56 

Oats 

Winnipeg, N® 2 VTiite 

62 

61 


3 

ft 

Buenos Aires, Current quality .... 

66 

75 

+ 

33 

Maize 

Braila, Danube , ..... 

77 

71 


21 

» ...... 

Buenos Aires, Yellow Plate 

69 

67 


5 

PLice 

Dondon, American Blue Rose . . 

i 28 

15 


14 

ft ....... 

I/ondon, Burma, is® 2 

j 54 

41 


23 

Diii&eed 

Buenos Aires, Current quality . 

61 

51 


21 

ft 

Bombay, Bold 

57 

35 


34 

Cottonseed 

Alexandria, Sakellaridis , . 

' 64 

52 


24 

Cotton 

New Orleans, Middling .... 

! 69 

50 


38 

ft ....... 

Liverpool, Broach m. g. f. g 

: 65 

58 


16 

ft 

Liverpool, Sakellaridis . 

74 

5S 


39 

Bias 

Riga, Divouia, « » 

1 71 

69 


7 

Unmanufactured flax: 

Belgium, Average <iuality 

i (I) 69 

76 

(t) + 

30 

Hemp 

Italy, Average, quality 

1 62 

60 


4 

Manila Hemp . . ■ 

I^onclou, « J 2 » grade . .... 

' 60 



26 

Jute 

Dondou First Marks 

i 50 

58 


3 

Rubber 

New York, ribbed smoked sheets . . . 

1 70 

63 


44 

Copra 

Nevp York, Pacific 

! 60 

45 


28 

■Coffee 

Santos, 2<r 4 Santos 

77 

06 


81 

ft 

lyC Havre, Columbian washed 

L 31 

22 1 


0 

Cacao 

Xyondon, Accra 

! 09 

; • 53 


33 

Tea 

lyoudon, Ceylan ... 

1 ' 85 

5 ! 


32 

ft ...... 

lyOndon, Java 

il 54 

' n 


48 

Sugar 

New York, Cuba centrifugal 96 ® ... 

1 53 

43 i 


38 

Beef 

lyoudon, fresh, dead weight . . ... 

Il 42 

|i 39 

8 i 


87 

ft ....... 

lyondon, Argentine, chilled . . . 

; 5 


80 

ft 

lyoudon, Australian, frozen 

Ipndou. fresh, dead -weight . ... 

l: 50 

9 


45 

Mutton 

li 63 

10 


47 

ft' 

lyondon, New Zealand frozen . , 

1 : 57 

' 23 


44 

Pork, live weight . , 

Danmark, Home grown 


1 35 


61 


Warsaw, Home grown 

1! 64 

1 40 


23 

ft 

Chicago, Home grown ... 

'1 56 

1 20 


44 

Wool 

lyondon, Victoria 

72 

1 62 


25 

«ilk 

Milan, Unmanufactured aGassiches . . 

; 03 

48 


29 

Butter 

Copenhagen 

ii 51 

30 


30 

ft 

lyondon, Argentine 

1 56 

31 


so 

ft ....... 

lyondon, New Zealand 

56 

33 


35 

Cheese 

Milan Parmigiano-Reggiano 

12 

- 1 - 1 


IS 

ft 

Alkmaar, Edam 

66 

31 


36 

ft 

Ivondon, New Zealand 

55 

40 


25 

^ggs 

I^ndon, Danish 

(2) 42 

( 3 ) 36 

(4) 

33 


_ _ 







(i) Comparison of price for November. — {2) Compared with price for December, 1928. — (3) Compared with price 
for January, 1:928. — {4) Compared withfprice for December, 1930. 


But, since from xgzS to the end of 1:93 x, the general index-numbers of prices — 
which, however, also take into account the prices of agricultural products — have 
fallen generally in the different countries by only about 30-35 %, there is reason to 
admit that the fall has been much larger for agricultural products than for other com- 
modities as a whole, which explains the particularly serious state of agricultural 
economy at present in all countries. J. F. v, A. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


Average {2) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTIONS 

Feb. 1 
19. I 

Feb. Feb. 

12, 5, 

Jan. ' 

29, 1 

Jan. 

22, 

Jau. Feb. 

Feb. 

Commercial 

Season 


1932 ! 

i 

1932 1932 

i 

1932 1 

1 

1932 

193s i 1931 

1930 

1930-31 

1929*30 

Wheat. 


1 

! 


i 1 

j 1 


i 


Budapest (6) : Tisza region (78-80 kg. p. hi, ; peugS 





1 i 




p. 100 kg.) 

13.87 

12.82; 12.92 

13.88 

13.37 

13.27; 15.01 

23.68 

15.84 

22.94 

Braila : Home grown (79-80 kg. p. hi.; lei p. 100 kg.) 





... i 336 

682 1 

361 

612 

Winnipeg: No, i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs.) . . 

65 

61 60% 

01 

59 V* 

eov.i 69 V, 

117%’ 

64% 

124% 

Chicago : No, 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

61 

57V4i 68 

6914 

59% 

57 %i 79 

115 V.I 

78 

lUV. 

Minneapolis: No. i Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

74^2 

72 %j 72V« 

73% 

73Vs 

72V8i 76% 

122%' 

77% 

117% 

New York : No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

73 Vs 

(3)70 I 70 

72 

71 Vs 

TOVsi n. q. 

119 vJ 

n. 91 Vs' 

121% 

Buenos Aires (a); Barletta (80 kg.p. hectol. - pesos 


1 



' 




paper per quintal) 

0.80 

6.40 G.30 

6.05 

6.25 

6.26 6.10 

10.95 

6.83 

10.66 

Karachi ; Karachi white, 2 % barley, i Yz % dirt 


1 







(rupees per 656 lbs.) ,, 

24-8-0 

24-4-0.25-12-0 

24-8-0,25-12-0 

25-8-0 19-7-9 

36-2-6 

19-15-2 

36-6-9 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . . 

24.80 

24.50! 24.20 

23.70 

23.20 

22.87 27.42 

23.80' 

26.00 

25.33 

Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal) : 


{4)10.7lj(4)10.58 







No. 3 Manitoba 

(4)11.06 

(4) 10.37,(4) 10.45 {4) 10.34 (4) 12.52 

20.48 

— 

21.30 

No. 2 Hardwinter 

n. q. 

n. q. ' n. q. 

(5)11JS 

n. q. 

(5)10.191 11. q. 

19.34' 

n. 13.00 

19.49 

Barusso (79 kg, p. hectol.) 

(6) 9.09 

(6) 8.58; 8.33 

(6) 8.07 

(6) 8.33 

8.461 9.84 

18.07 

n.10 

18.72 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal) : 









Home grown 

75 

74 74 

74 

74 

74 % 75 

147 

95% 

154% 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 

(5)84% 

(5)82% (5)83 

(5)83 

(5)81 

(5)82% ]16 

172% 

112% 

171 

Paris : Home grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p. quintal) . 

172.50 

172.60 170.00 

167.00 

167.7S 

167.45 176.75 

129.50 

175.00 

189.40 

I,ondon; Home grown (shillings per 504 lbs.). . 

25/6 

25/6 25/6 

25/6 

25/( 

26/- 22/1 

38/6 

27/1 

40/10 

I^oudon and Wverpool c. i. f., shipping current 









month (shillings p. 480 lbs.) ; 









South Russian (on sample) 

n. q. 

u. q. n. q. 

n. q. 

u. q. 

a. q. ' 22/1 

n. q. 

23/7 

n. q. 

No. 3 Manitoba 

30/3 

! 28/6 28/- 

26/- 

27/- 

27/3 n. 24/6 

42/8 

25/4 

46/2 

No. 2 Hard Winter 

11. q. 

1(7)27/6 (7)27/6 

(7)27/3 

(7) 28/8(7)27.10! n.q. 

40/10 

26/4 

41/5 

White Pacific 

n. q. 

I n.q. n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 24/7 

41/- 

26/7 

42/3 

Rosafe (63 ^ lbs.), afloat 

(8)26/10 

18)25/1% (8)24/9 

8)28/7% 

(8) 24/6;'(8) 24/8; 21/- 

39/2 

23/5 

40/3 

Choice WTiite Karadii 

! n.q. 

1 a.q. 1 n. q. 

u. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 n. q. 

43/5 

27/- 

42/2 

Australian . , 

28/9 

27/3' 26/6 

26/6 

27/- 

■ 27/3; 21/10 

41/7 

25/7 

43/6 

Milan (6) ; Home grown, soft (liras p. quintal) . . 

118.00 

1 114.00 112.00 

110.00 

ILO.OO' n0.00| 107,86 

1 132.50 

109.10 

131.80 

Genoa c. 1. f, (shillings p. metric ton) : Da Plata. . 

n.q. 

1 n.q. 1 n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n.q. n. 96/4 

1 178/3 

no/- 

184/6 

Rte. 


; i 



1 




Budapest (ft); Home grown (pengci p. 100 kg.) . . 

14.00 

13.45 12.75 

13.75 

13.8( 

) 13.84 ' 10.74 

in. 12.75 

10.79 

13.44 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks per quinta ) . 

20.10 

19.601 19,9U 

19.70 

19.90,1 19.67| 16,79 

1 16.0lj 

17.18 

17.04 

Hamburg c.i.f. : Da Plata, 74*75 leg. (R. M. p. 100 kg.) 

8.37 

8.24| 8.11 

8.07 

8.2^ 

t 8.18 n.q. 

I 14,42 

“n. 7.66 

14.57 

Minneapolis! No. 2 (cents per 56 lbs.) 

47 

46%i 46 

47 

47 

46 VJ 36 Vs 

! 78 

42% 

, 80% 

Gronmgen (c) : Home grown (florins per quintal). 

4.65 

4.70| 6.00 

5.25 

5.2. 

5.17| 3.82 

; 5.24 

4.45 

6,88 

BA|(LE7. 


i 



! 




Braila ; Home grown (62-63 kg. p. hi.; lei p, Sgo kg.j 


1 

i *.■ 

1 ■ 

... 1 214 

295 ' 

232 

i 304 

Winnipeg ; No. 4 W^tem (cents p. 48 lbs.) . . 

1 sVvs 

seVij 35% 

347, 

1 35V*'(9)85y4 10 Vs 

. 46% 

26 ri, 

01% 

Chicago ; Feeding (cents per 48 11:®.) 

! 60 

48 i 49 

! 60 

1 50 

46 Vj 41 

60 

43% 

57 %< 

Berlin: Home grown fodder (Reichsmarks per quintal) 

J5.86 

15.50, 15.50 

j 15.65 

i 18.6 

5 15.47 19.77 

' 14.42 

19.52 

17,40 

Antwerp : Danube (francs per quintal) 

' 77 % 

76 i 76 

78 

1 79 y 

s' 79%! 66 

1 102% 

' 73% 

1 107% 

Dondon : ISnglish malting (shillings p. 448 pounds). 

1 37/6 

37/6 37/6 

' 37/0 

! 87/C 

^ 38/1' 38/7 

39/4 

85/8 

' SO/- , 

Dondon and Diverpool, c. i, 1, parcels (shillings per 

1 


1 

i 

i ! 




400 lbs.) : 


i 



1 



' i . 

Danubiaa 3 % 

1 n. q. 

n.q. i n.q. 

; n.q. 

1 u. q. 

] n. q, ' 14/9 

21/1 

15/2 


Russian (Azoff-Black sea) i . 

24/3 

23/9 22/- 

■; n. q. 

22/ 

6 22/9’j 13/1 

, 20/1 

14/3 

, 13 /Wi 

Canadian Western, No. 3 

2S/6 

23/-I 21/9 

1; 22/- 

' 23/ 

- , 23/3 14/3 

23/4 

15/11 

1 27/-;: 

Oalifornian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . . 

89/- 

38/6j 38/€ 

ii 39/e 

! 39/ 

6 40/410)24/10 

i , 30/11 

27/8 

! ■ 

Groningen (if) ; Home grown winter (ft. p. quintal) 

6.50 

'! 5.50 6.6S 

i| 6.6Q 

: 5.6J 

1 

5' 5i76| s4.50 

t 6.29 

4.97 

. v‘7^' 


(a) — {^) §aturdi®y prices. {c) Prices of precedmg TrteSdty. ■ . ' 

(i) All ciaotatloias are, unless otherwise stateA>for spots. — (a) tlie. c» IWiay ctmotaiions, the' 

average on the moaMy. (4) Ko. a^Htoitotafe, ’3c*1ptfd Winter. (6)_ So 1^, p. M. — 

{$-) Without of qwty. '(S)' 1)3^, .pi^ bUSbol. 1$’ : A5*i«* iJjoK^l^g Hardi'Apfil. ' 
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Average (i) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS ! 

i 

AND DESCRIPTION 1 

! 

Feb. , 

19 , 1 

1932 , 

Feb. 

12 , 

1932 

Feb. ! 

5 . i 

1932 ' 

Jan. 1 

as, 1 
1932 1 

Jan. 

32 , 

1932 

Jan. 

1932 

Feb. 

1931 

Feb. 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 

Oats. 

Braila ; Home grown ( 43*44 kg. p. hi.; lei p. 100 kg.) 



1 

29^8 

29^8 

2 ) *29 Vs 

219 

241 

1930-31 

247 

1929-30 

256 

Winnipeg ; No. a White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

:29V8 

29^/8 

29 

2778 

00 

30 

68 V, 

Chicago ; No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) .... 

25% 

24»/4 

25 


26% 

20 

32 V 4 

’ 44 Vi 

327s 

44 V, 

Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper per 
quintal) 

5.05 

4.80 

4.70 

4.45' 

4.50 

450 

3.2(5 

4.85 

3.58 

5.80 

Berlin ; Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

15.35 

14.60 

14.20 

14.30 

14.20 

14.05 

14.35 

12.81 

16.17 

15.62 

Paris ; Home grown, black and other (francs per 











quintal} 

106.00 

106.00 

104.00 

103.50 

102.50 

101.50 

79.75 

73.00 

81.00 

81.15 

London : Home grown white (shillings per 336 lbs.) 

21 /- 

21 /- 

21 /- 

21 ;- 

21 /~ 

20/10 

17/6 

19/- 

18/4 

21 /- 

Eondon and Uiverpoo! c. i. f., parcels (shillings 
p, 320 lbs.) : 











Danubian ( 39*40 lbs.) 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

U,q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a. 12/1 

3)11.16/4 

Plate (f. a. q.) 

15/- 

14/3 

14/- 

Uh 

13/7 % 

14/3 

9/4 

14/1 

30/9 

16/1 

Chilian Tawny 

n. q. 

(4)17/6 

n. q. 

17/- 

18/- 

17/10 

10/7 

5) 15/4 

12 /- 

17/8 

Milan (&) : spot (liras per quintal) : 











Home grown 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

73.50 

83.75 

78.95 

80.75 

Foreign imported 

64.00 

66.00 

66.00 

6750 

65.00 

... 

66.60 

57.00 

70.00 

60.40 

74.30 

300 

Maize. 

Braila ; Danube (lei per quintal} 


203 

276 

210 

Chicago : No. 2 Mixed American (cents per 56 lbs.) 

88 

36»/4 

36V. 

89 

38 V. 

881/4 

01 Vi 

84% 

58 V. 

85 7, 

Buenos Aires (a) : Yellow Plate (pesos paper per 











quintal) 

4.42 

4.20 

4.05 

4.00 

4.20 

4.17 

3.81 

039 

3.82 

0.17 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs per quintal) : 











Bessarabian 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q^ 

n. q. 

67 

n.q. 

71 Vi 

. 1 . 97 y. 

Cinquantino 

55% 

63 

53% 

54% 

55 

55 % 

96 V* 

J29 

81 

131V. 

Yellow Plate 

54 

50 

50 %l 

51 1 

61 1 

j 52 

64 

106 

65 

109% 

I^ndon and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f. (shillings 
per 480 lbs.) : 





1 

1 n.q. 

1 




Danube 

n.q. ! 

! h. q. 

■ n. q. 

; n.q. ' 

n.q. 


«. q. 

^S) 25/7 

n. J7/4 

24/11 

Yellow Plate 

10 /- 1 

! 18/- 

J7/6 

1 15/9 

1 17/- 

! J6/1); 15/4 

25/1 

JD /6 

25/8 

NO. 2 White African 

' n.q. 

1 n.q. 

: n.q. 

: 21/6 

1 21/6 

1 21/6 

n. q. 

27/2 

n. 18/11 

26/- 

Milan (h) ; Home grown (liras per quintal) . . . 

1 66.60j 

64.50 

' 6.3.50 

I 63.50 

65.50 

j G3.75 

40.50 

73.25 

61.90 

71.85 

Rice (cleanei)). 

Milan ( 6 ) : Matatelli (lire per quintal) ..... 

1 

j 1 

1 U6.00 

146.00 

145.00 

* 146.50 

i 1 

; i 

147.50' 

i 

1 1 

147 . 25 ' 110.00 

173.35 

19.31 

i 117,85: 

1930 

152.15 

Rangoon: No, a Burma (rupees per 7500 lbs.) . 

1 mq. 

1 285 

1 262 %1 205 

; 205 ' 

26178 236 

3887* 

249 V. 

3937, 

Saigon (Indochinese piastres p. quintal) : 

No. 1 Round white (25 % brokens) ...... 

6.23 

n.q. 

6.15 

0.06 

1 

1 6.15 

6.12 

! 7.10 

1 

; 11 . 88 i 

6.73 

11.36 

i?D, 2 Japan (40 % brokens) 

5.73 

n.q. 

5.65 

5.57 

1 5,73 

5,69 

; 6.42 

11.47 

6.20 

10A9 

I^don (a) : c. i. f. (shillings per iia lbs) : 
Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled 

W/ 1 % 

14/4% 

14/3 

14/3 

14/7% 

14/3 

11/7 

16/3 

11/11 

14/1 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled , 

mvz 

13/6 

13/3 

13/3 

13/4% 

13/lC 

12/3 

16/8 

13/7 

14/11 

American Blue Rose ............ 

10/- 

19/6 

19/6 

20 /- 

20/6 

20/9 

18/10% 

23/6 

J8/7 

I 21/9 

Burma, No. a 

9/- 

9 / 1 % 

8/7% 

8/7% 

8/6 

8/7 

7/0 

Uh 

7/11 

10/11 

^gou, No. 1 

9/7% 

9/6 

mvs 

9/4% 

9/6 

9/7 

7/10 

11/10 

13/11 

8/1 

11/6 

Siam, Garden, No. i 

n, q. 

1 “-q- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

u. q. 

u.q. 

tV5 

9/6 

j 14/- 

Tokio : Various qualities (yens per koku) .... 

: 22.60 

! 22.40 

1 

22.60 

22.60 

21.00 

21.62 

17.70 

27.40 

18.46 

1 26.57 

Dinseed. 

Buenos Aires ( 0 ) ; Cuneat quality (pesos paper 
per quintal} 

1 

; 9.60 

1 

! 

1 9.15 

0.20 

9.10 

9,30 

9.29 

j 10.96 

! 

19,42; 

10.82 

1 

j 

17.19 

Antwerp : Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) . . . 

; 104 

104 

107 

109 

106 

108%! 164 

306 % 

146 

284% 

Hull, c. i, f. : Plate (p. sterling p. 1. ton) .... 

' 9-2-6 1 

- 1 

1 8-12-6 

I 

8-12-6 

8-11-3 

8-16-3 

8-14-4 

1 0-1-3 

17-6-4 

8-14-1 

I 5 - 1 O -6 

London, c. i. f. : Bombay bold (p.st.per long ton). 

14-0-0'ttJ2-7-6 

n.l 2 - 2 * 6 n.l 2 - 0-0 

i 

i 12-5-0 

11-18-5 

1 n,q. 

|19-11-10 

11-9-6 

17-14-4* 

Duluth ; No. I, Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) , . . 

|16) U1 1^7)137 

6U37%6)137«/«l6) 137 

1 

6)137%j6)156 

j6)303% 

) 

148 . 

236 


{«) Tlxtirsilay prices. — (fo) Saturday prices. 

, (ij The taoiithly averages are leased on I^riday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — (a) I5 Jantlary? m % 
(3) Wdi^it not iiidicated:. — (4) Chilian, Mixed Black. — ( 5 ) Shipping Marcli-April. — (6) May dellvety, n Bcbmary. ■ 
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S 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

j 

Feb. 

19, 

Feb. 

12, 

Feb. 

5, 

Jan. 

29, 

Jan. 

22, 

Jan, 

Feb. 

leverage 

Feb. 

Commercial 


1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 1 

1932 

1932 

1931 

2930 

Season 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria : Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) . . . 

64.6 

C2.0 

62.8 

59.7 

68.7 

58.4 

57.2 

70.5 

1930-31 

52.2 

1929-30 

67.9 

Hull : Sakellaridis (p. sterl, per long ton) .... 

6-15-0 

6-10-0 

6-8-9 

6-2-6 

6-1-3 

1 

6-0-4 

6-1-3 

7~5-0' 

5-12-6 

6-18-2 

Cotton. 

New Orleans : Middling (cents per lb.) 

6.87 

(2) 6.56 

6.54 

6.63 

1 

i 

6.57 

6.,59 

10.64 

15.10 

10.07 

16,17 

New York : Middling (cents per lb.) 

7.05 

(2) 6.70 

6.65 

6.T5 

6.70 3) 6.69 

10.97 

15.41! 

10.38 

16.60 

Bombay : M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 

238 

224 

220 

207 

210 1 

207 

212 

265 

191*/* 

283% 

Alexandria {a) (talaris per kantar) ; 



13.72 


13.22 


17 V. 


17.12 


Sakellaridis f. g. f 

14.02 

13.62 

13.42 

13.01 

26% 

28 V. 

Ashmouni (Upper Egypt) f. g, f. ...... 

11,85 

11.25! ’ 11.20 

11.00 

11J)0' 

10.62 

32V« 

39®/x, 

12.00 

m * 

Bremen : Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) .... 

8.17 

7.87! 7.86 

7.83 

7.85 

7.74 

12.07 

17.14 

11.69 

18.27 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per ib.) .... 

n. 5.55 

n. 5.45 |n. 5.45 

n. 5.40;n. 5.50 

n. 5.55 

n. 5.14 

n. 6,34 

n. 4.63!n. 6.83 

1,6 Havre : Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kilogr.) . 


... 

. , . 



... 

867 

524 

349 

545 

Liverpool (pence per lb.) : 

Middling fair 

n. 6.95 

n. 6.59 

u. 658 

n. 050 

n. 6.52 

n. 6.41 n. 7.15 

n. 9.86 

n. 6,93 

n. 10.39 

Middling 

5.95 

5.59 

5.58 

5.50 

5.52 

,5.44 

5.95 

8.56 

5.72 

9.09 

Sao Paulo, good fair 

n. 6.16 

tt. 5.79 

n. 5.78 

5.70 

5.72 

5.68 

6.25 

8.71 

6.91 

9.02 

M. g. Broach, fully good 

n, 5.68 

n. 5.29 

n. 5.39 

n. 5.46 

n. 5.40 

n. 5.31 n. 4.59 

n. 6.14 

n. 4.25 
9.08 

u. 6.80 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair 

7.70 

7.45 

7.40 

7.35 

7.40 

7.26 

9.60 

18.62 

14.62 

Butter. 

Copenhagen (a) (Kr. p. 100 kg.) ......... 

253 

228 

214 

196 

190 

]05 

243 

200 

1931 

209 

1930 

246 

Maastricht, auction (&) : Dutch (dorins p. kg.). . 

1.41 

1.30 

1.18 

1,13 

1.09 

1.14 

I.C8 

2.03 

j.!J8 

1.70 

Hamburg, auction (6) : Schleswig-Holstein butter, 







154.62 

i 1 

131.22 


with quality mark (R. M. per so kg,). . . . 

142.49 

131.42 

126.18 

113.83 

106.14 

108.35 

I 172.03 

146.67 

Kempten ( b ) ; Allgftu butter (Pfennige p. half kg.) 

3) 130 

3) 118 

3)107 

3) 100 

3) 97 

3)98 

126 

141 

110 

128 

lyondoa (c) (sWllings p. cwt.) ; 

British blended 

130/8 

130/8 

130/8 

130/8 

130/8 

138/- 

J41/2 

182/- 

140/4 

158/8 

Danish 

142/- 

130/- 

126/- 

122/- 

126/- 

130/- 

151/8 

177/6 

333/4 

153/6 

Irish creamery, salted 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

119/3 

134A0 

Dutch 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

11. q. 

368/- 

149/6 

182/6 

132/1 

151/11 

Argentine 

112/- 

108/- 

mi- 

107/- 

108/- 

108/- 

124/- 

156/6 

117/7 

186/10 

Siberian 

i 11. q. 

a. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

149/6 

(4) m 

131/6 

Australian, salted 

New Zealand, salted 

UO/- 

113/- 

106/- 

107/- 

104/- 

107/- 

102/- 

105/- 

104/- 

106/- 

104/3 

106/3 

122/3 

125/- 

155/- 

157/- 

116/8 

119/11 

135/9 

137/8 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire per quintal) : 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality of last year’s 
production 

975 

975 

975 

975 

976 

975 

1,106 

1 1,137 

1 

1,103 

1,160 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice 

470 

470 

470 

470 

495 

609 

660 

747 

616 

671 

Rome : Roman pecorino, choice (lire p. quintal) . 

1,162 

1,162 

1,162 

! 1,162 

1,162 

1,168 

1,081 

1,293 

1,121 

1,207 

Alkmaar; Edam 40 + v40% butterfat, with the 
country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small j 
florins, p. 50 kg.) 

1 

1 

29.00 28.00 

30.00 30.00 

30.00 

27.62 

35.87 

43.26 

32.63 

40.83 

Gouda: Gouda 45 -f (whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemark, home made ; florins, 
P* 50 kg.) 

1 

30.50! 30.50 

31.00 39.50 

1 28.50 

28.75 

40.00 

48,75' 

' 37.93 

45.56 

Kempten (6) ; (Pfennige per half kg.) : 

Softcheese, green (so % butterfat) ...... 

17 yj 17 w 

1715' 17y, 

i 21^2 

20^2 

23)4 

1 

24 

24 

27 

Emmenthal from the Allgftu (whole milk cheese) 
ist quality,. 

83 

83 

83 

I 83 

83 ’ 

84)4 



97% 

(5) 97 

l4>ndon (<?) (shillings per cwt.) ; 

English Cheddar 

138/- 

112/- 

113/- 

! 110/- 

110/- 

109/6 

97/- 

118/- 

'99/10 

103/4 

Caimdian 

76/6 

75/6 

76/- 

i 75/- 

73/- 

74/- 

82/6 

103/6 

75/9 

93./5X 

New Zealand 

65/6 

64/- 

62/- 

i 60 /- 

60/6 

61/1 

59/3 

92/6 

63/2 

82/2 

Liverpool (c) ; Engl* Cheshire, ungraded (sh. p, cwt.) 

133/- 

133/- 

137/8 

142/4 

142/4 

' 142/4 

98/- 

180/8 

94/8 

96/5- 


(a) Ttoday prices. — .(J) We<toesto prices- — [c) Average iwices for weeks ending m preceding Wednesday. >;*> 

(r) Xke montWy averages are tiased Friday quotations, the annual averages oa^e'montljiy. — {»> n F^uaiy, -- {$) Quoting 
^tem changed: actual prices are generally $ H. Idgher than according to the ancient system used in Kempten. — (4) Awa^e 
-calculated from the prices for the Fridays ahd the iSiurdasi'S' which precede, — Averse price for all qualities. - ' ' 



THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN JANUARY 1932 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other price-indices of interest to the fanner are given as published in the different countries* 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to dMerent methods and 
criteria in the various countries. A detailed account of the items included in each 
series and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be found in the 
volume published especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled Indcx-num- 
bers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to the 
fanner We refer the reader to this volume for an exact interpretation of the si- 
gnificance of the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the vahxe and signif- 
icance of the indices available, much care is advisable in their utilisation from an inter- 
national point of view. For thi& reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
all the data in their original form only, without attempting to formally uxiite them, 
The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead^to 
the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

Butin addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, a summary 
tables is given below. 




Percentage variations in the indeac-aumbers for Jjmiiary, 1932 



compared with those for December, 1931 

compared with those for Jftnuary, 3931 

Countries 


Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultura 
products 

General 
index-numbers 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agriculturai 
products 

General 
index-numbers 
of prices 

Germany 


, , 

' 

2.5 

-- 3.6 . 

— 13.7 

— 13.2 

England and Wales 


*4- 

4.3 

— 0.9 

- 6.2 

1.2 

Argentine . . , , . 


— 

4.1 

..... 

— 4.6 


Canada 


— 

1.9 

— 1.3 

— 14.9 

— 9.5 

Estonia ...... 

1 a) 
— lb) 


“ 4.5 

6.2 



— 

United States . . . 

. , , 

+ 3.6 

— 33.0 

— 28.2 

— 12.6 

Finland 



0.0 

-f 2.2 

+ 5.4 

4 9.3 

Hungary 



0.0 

+ 3.0 

4 12.7 

4 7.7 

Italy 



2.4 

4 - 0.1 , 

4 0.8 

— 9.9 

New Zealand .... 



10.3 


— 12.1 


Netherlands .... 



0.0 

i 

— 23.9 1 


Poland ...... 



0.4 

! — 8.5 

— 9.0 

— ’ 10.5 

Yugoslavia . . . . . 

::::\ 

! 

1 c) -- 
1 it) 4 . 

2.3 

3.2 

j 4-0.9 

,1 ; 

e) — 3.8 , 

4} — 26.2 ' 

— 10.4 


a) ** Bureau of Agricultural Economics — h) “ Bureau of I^bor c) Prod^icts of the soil. — i) Auimar 
products. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


COUincRIES 

Jan. 

Dec. i 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

Jau. 

Jan. 

Year 

AND 












1 









CLASSIFICATION 

1933 

1931 i 

j 

1931 

1931 

1931 i 

i 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Germany 



i 

; 

1 




1 

} 


{Statistisches Reichsamt) 







1 




1913 = 100 . 

Foodstuifs of vegetable origin ...... 

136.3 

112.8 

115.6 

112.5 1 

111.7 1 

1 H .6 

111.6 

117.2 

119.8 

115,8 

Uvestock 

65.7 

68.4 

71.4 

76.9 ; 

84.7 i 

89.0 

97.5 

127.9 

83.0 

112.4 

I^ivestock products 

92.1 

101.1 

107.4 

106.7 

108.4 i 

107.9 

119.4 

133.7 

108.4 

121.7 

Peetog stuffs 

92.0 

93.6 

98.7 

95.5 

96.8 i 

98.3 

90,9 

98.3 

101.9 

93.2 

Total agricultural products 

02.1 

94.5 

98.5 

98.5 

101.1 ! 

103.4 

106.7 

121.8 

103.8 

113.1 

Fertilizers 

71.3 

70.4 

72.1 

74.0 

78.6 

72.8 

82.8 

85.2 

76.5 

82.4 

Agricultural dead stock 

322.6 

128.8 

128.6 

129.5 

129.7 

129.9 

134.9 

141.0 

130.7 

139.4? 

Finished manufactures (’* Gebrauchs- 
giiter ”) 

126.9 

132.4 

134.2 

135.8 

J37.8 

189.7 

147.1 

168.4 

140.1 

i 68 .r 

General index*numbet 

300.0 

103.7 

106.6 

107.1 

108.6 

110.2 

115.2 

132.3 

110.9 

124.6. 

^NOLAND AND WAI-ES 











(Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponding months 











1911-13 = JOO. 






1 





Agricultural products 

122 

117 

112 

113 

120 

121 

130 

148 

120 

134 

Feeding stuffs 

95 

93 

97 

88 

76 

77 

78 

115 

88 

96 

Fertilizers 

91 

91 

90 

89 

88 

95 

102 

102 

96 

101 

General index-number ( 1 ), ....... 

99.6 

100.5 

97.0 

96.8 

94.9 

98.1 

i 

100.8 

125.4 

97.7 

114.1? 

Aroentina ( 2 ) 



i 

1 


1 

1 i 





(Banco de la NaciOn argentina) 

1926 ^ 100 . 









1 


Cereals and linseed. 

55.8 

58.2 

66.0 

63.3 

62.7 

63.7 

53.6 

94.3 

55,8 

82,8 

Meat 

72.2 

77.1 

84.8 

90.8 

100.0 

97.4 

90.6 

110,8 

91.6 

110,9 

Hides and skins 

62,7 

59.1 

06.3 

61.5 

58.4 

69.8 

69.1 

79.1 

64.6 

71.6 

Wool 

49.1 

61.7 

58.0 

60.8 

64.3 

65.8 

50.6 

77.4 

61.2 

67,4’ 

Hairy products 

58.8 

60.0 

70,7 

74.2 

75.8 

84.8 

68.7 

96.0 

74.6 

82.4 

Forest products 

70.3 

80.5 

81.7 

83.6 

89.6 

9L6 

108.7 

111.8 

99.8 

107.9 

Total agricultural products 

58.9 

61.4 

68.6 

67.7 

61.3 

62.3 

61.7 

95.0 

63.8 

85,5. 

Canada (2) 











(Internal Trade Branch 



I 








of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 a» 100 . 











Field products (grain, etc.) 

42.0 

42.2 

46.0 

44.0 

41.1 

43.0 

42.6 

91.8 

44.6 

70.(b 

Animals and animal products 

68.8 

71.1 

72.1 

72.1 

72.5 

74.8 

92.1 

I 2 I.O 

77.6 

102.9 

Total Canadian farm products ..... 

62.0 

53.0 

68 B 

64.5 

52B 

54.7 

61,1 

102.7 

57.0 

SSLZ 

Fertilizers 

7L0 

71.1 

75.5 

75.6 

74.8 

86.8 

88.9 

88.5 

83.0 

88 .t 

Consumer's goods (other than foodstuffs, 






79,9 



80.5 

86 .B 

etc.) 

79.8 

79.9 

79.8 

79.9 

80.1 

82.9 

89.8 

General index-number 

69.4 

70.3 

70,6 

70.4 

70.0 

70.9 

76.7 

96,3 

72.6 

86 . 0 . 

Bsxonu 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 a« lOQ, 

Commodities imported , . . . , 



124 

127 

129 

186 

128 

129 


118 

Commodities exported . . 

» ft 


70 

, 70 

76 

78 

80 

128 


108 

Agricultural produds imported and exported 

... 

... 

85 

86 

90 

95 


126 , 


108 


* Poranexpte^aatiouoitliemethCKl of mlcafeitiott of tfaetodeac-wwhers, reference stouts be made to tbe Institute’s publication 
"Imdex-uttiabers of jprices, of -igricdltoal , Ptodiaets aad other Price-indices of iirtemt to the learner** (Rome, 19301, as well as* 
'topages 7 i^to 79 i 0 ltfte« 0 ;ojblieport”' 0 f Jhntmiy ^ , 

{!) Calculated by tlm . reduced'' to . ,base-^eaf mn Avdrajge data for the year 1931 are provisional. 
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COUNTRIES 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Year 

AND 










Classotcation 

1932 

i93t 

1931 

t93i 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

United States (i) 











(Buieau of Agricultural Economics) 











Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = 100 . 

Cereals 

52 

52 

57 

46 

50 

54 

77 

118 

63 

100 

Emits and vegetables 

70 

68 

68 

70 

83 

97 

108 

107 

OS 

158 

Meat animals 

68 

68 

76 

79 

86 

92 

112 

146 

93 

134 

Daily products 

85 

92 

05 

95 

92 

87 

307 

136 

94 

123 

Poultry and poultry products . . 

87 

120 

123 

110 

99 

93 

JIO 

178 

90 

126 

Cotton and cottonseed 

45 

45 

.50 

42 

47 

53 

72 

128 

03 

102 

Total agnmliuml products 

63 

66 

71 

68 

72 

75 

94 

134 

80 

117 

Commodities purchased hy farmers { 2 ) . 

121 

123 

123 

126 

127 

127 

138 

154 

130 

146 

Agricultural wages ( 2 ) 

98 

- 

- 

113 


- 

329 

350 

IJO 

152 

United States {1) 

(Bureau of Labor) 

1926 = 100 . 











Grains 

46.7 

47.0 

51.3 

44.3 

44.2 

44.8 

02,4 

03.8 

53.1 

58.3 

Livestock and poultrj' 

53.4 

51.7 

55.7 

57.6 

61.0 

67.0 

75.2 

100.5 

04.0 

89.2 

Other ferm products 

54.8 

GI .2 

63.1 

64.2 

65.4 

67.3 

76.0 

103.0 

(10.3 

91,1 

Total farm pioducts 

.52.8 

55.7 

58.7 

58.8 

60.6 

63.6 

73.5 

101.0 

04.0 

88.8 

Agricultural implements 

85.5 

92.1 

92.1 

92.3 

94.5 

94.5 

9i.7 

00. 1 

04,0 

95.1 

Fertilizer materials 

69.0 

70.1 

70.1 

70.2 

74.2 

74.4 

81.4 

89.8 

70.S 

85.6 

Mixed fertilizers 

75.5 

77.1 

77.7 

77.2 

77.6 

78.7 

90.4 

07.1 

82.1 

93.6 

Cattle feed 

53.0 

53.9 

59.8 

49.4 

44.4 

50.8 

75.0 

118.5 

02.7 

99.7 

Non-agriculiural totumodtUes . ..... 

70.3 

69.3 

71.0 

7J.2 

71.7 

72.1 

78.2 

01.4 

73.0 

85.9 

^general index-numbei 

07.3 

00.3 

68.3 

68.4 

69.1 

70.2 

77.0 

03.4 

71.2 

86.3 

Finland j 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) j 

1926 = 100 . j 











Cereals 

90 

98 

81 

73 

70 

76 

75 

82 

77 

76 

Potatoes 

08 

54 

49 ! 

49 ' 

59 j 

84 

08 

i 07 

68 

76 

Fodder 

73 

71 

62 ! 

53 

62 1 

60 

50 

1 07 

03 

02 

Meat 

57 

57 

51 1 

64 

69 

64 

74 

02 

04 

88 

Dairy products 

90 

92 

S 8 

77 

72 

72 

73 

1 03 

76 

84 

Total agnmliural products . 

78 

78 

72 

67 

66 1 

70 

74 

88 

72 

82 

jConeral index-nufr^er , i 

1 

94 

92 

87 

I 

82 

70 

81 

80 


‘ 84 

90 

1 

Hongarv I 

1 


i 


j 






(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

5913 « 100 . 



j 








jLgricuttural and Uvestoek products . . . 

89 

80 

89 

88 

88 

88 

70 

95 



<Gmeral index^Humber 

98 

99 

99 ■ 

97 

96 

92 

91 

100 

! 

— J 

- 

Italy 

(Consiglio Provinciale delVEconomia 

i 

) 


! 

I 








Corporatlva di Milano) 

1913 » too. 

Naiiotml agficultural products 

1 

350.71 

342,35 

1 

j 

1 336.84 

337.20 

334.28 ] 

330.21 

i 

347.90 

464.40 

343.11 

413.39 

General index-number 

325.92 

325.54 

! 328.74 

829.85 

380,33 

381.42 

301,86 

453.21 

841.67| 

411,04 

Nev? Zealand' ( i) 

(Census and Statistics OfSce) 



• 








Average 1909-13 s= 100 . 

1 










Dairy produce 

91.6 

91.5 

102.6 

106.9 

! 102.9 

108.7 

08.4 

135.9 

98.0 

120.7 

Meat 

122,8! 

137.8 

113,1 

110.6 

120.7 

127.9 

347.0 

176.2 

127.5 

164.7 

Wool , . , . 

66.8 

61.7 

66.2 

61.6 

63.0 

68.9 

62.3 

126.6 

66.7 

100.7 

Hides, skins, and tallow 

72.1 1 

67.0 

67.9 

60.0 

79.8 

82.1 

03.2 

359.2 

81,3 

145.4 

MIsceUaneous 

112.3 1 

135.8 

93,3 

122.1 

109.8 

1 m 

1.13,8 

331,6 

120,9 

184.0 

T(^l agricultural products ...... . 

85.0 . 

94.8 

97.8 

, 101.2 

99.7 

! 100,5 

06.7 

, 139.3 

97.4 

m-7 

(z) Average data for the year 1931 are provisional. — ( 2 ) 1910-14 

«= 100 , 
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Countries 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oc 

Sept. 

August 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Year 

AND 

Classification 

1932 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Norway 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 

Average 1909-14 = 100. 











Cereals 

123 

110 

110 

106 

111 

112 

102 

142 

(I) 114 

(i) 165 

Potatoes 

13^ 

126 

119 

109 

97 

170 

180 

no 

(I) 152 

(i) 120 

Pork 

95 

90 

88 

92 

86 

91 

89 

140 

(I) 98 

U) 141 

Other meat 

113 

126 

121 

127 

137 

158 

184 

200 

(I) 198 

(i) 199 

Eggs 

90 

114 

132 

126 

117 

87 

107 

126 

(X) 121 

(i) 135 

I^iy products 

129 

136 

133 

131 

127 

126 

139 

165 

(I) 150 

(I) 161 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

109 

108 

102 

97 

97 

102 

107 

141 

(I) 117 

(I) 148 

Maize 

86 

85 

81 

73 

71 

79 

89 

133 

(I) 103 

(I) 148 

Fertilizers 

Netherlands 

(Directie van den I^andbouw) 

91 

86 

86 

81 

81 

86 

96 

106 

(I) 101 

(1) 103 

Average 1934-25 to 1928-29 =« 100. 











Products of the soil 

58 

57 

59 

68 

57 

61 

62 

61 

( 2 ) 67 

12) 68 

Animal products 

53 

53 

57 

58 

64 

68 

74 

94 

(2) 77 

(2) 95 

Total aincultural products 

54 

54 

58 

68 

62 

67 

71 

80 

(2) 75 

(2) 88 

A$riculiwal wages 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

100 

100 

(2) 99 

(2) 100 

General index~number (3) 


57.4 

60.2 

60.2 

61.6 

63.7 

71.0 

88.6 

65.7 

79.2 

Poland (4' 

(Central Bureau ot Statistics) 

1927 P» 100. 











Products of the soil 

62 7 

68.0 

59.1 

51.0 

46.6 

47.7 

44.3 

67.0 

53.9 

62.1 

Products of agricultural industry .... 

62.6 

66.2 

68.7 

61.8 

60.1 

62.1 

69.8 

73.6 

65.9 

69.9 

Total products of plant origin 

67.8 

62.4 

64.2 

56.6 

53.3 

54.8 

61.6 

64.8 

60.0 

60.6 


37.5 

41.3 

43.7 

47.6 

69.8 

66.2 

64.9 

91.9 

55.8 

82.4 

Dairy products ............ 

66.9 

68.0 

76.9 

60.3 

63.3 

61.2 

83.1 

91.6 

68.0 

81.6 

Total products of animal origin 

45.4 

61.8 

66.4 

65.3 

61.8 

64.2 

66.2 

91,8 

60 8 

81.9 

Total agricultural products 

61.8 

67.2 

60.3 

55.6 

66.2 

68.3 

66.9 

74.8 

69.7 

68.5 

Fertilizers. , . , . 

108.4 

108.4 

118.6 

118.5 

118.6 

118.6 

124.7 

130.6 

120.2 

127.8 

Industrial products 

74.7 

74.0 

74.6 

75-3 

76.0 

00 

84.1 

99.1 

79.4 

94.0 

General index-number , . , 

64,1 

66,4 

68.2 

66.8 

67.0 

69.0 

71.6 

88.2 

70.5 

82.3 

yDGOSI.AVtA 
(National Bank 

of the iEUngdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 SB 100. 



1 








Products of the soil 

69.0 

70.6 

70.9 

71.1 

70.4 

76.7 

71.7 

104*5 

74.3 

89.3 

Animal products 

60.6 

,68.6 

63.6 

66.1 

70.1 

76.6 

82.0 

98.2 

72.2 

96.3 

Industrial products 

69,2 

68.5 

/68.7 

69.3 

72.2 

70.8 

72.8 

86.6 

71.4 

81.8 

General index-number 

67.8 

67.2 

68.6 

69.6 

21.6 

73.6 

75.7 

98.6 

72.9' 

86.6 


(i) Agriculttiral year April i-Mfttdi 31. — («) Agricultural year July i-June 30. — (3) Calcul^-ted by the Central Statistical 
Bureau of the. Netherlands, reduced to the base ipss-ipsg » 100,*- (4) Average data for the year 193X are provisional. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for full cargoes). 



Feb. 

19, 

1933 

Feb. 

13, 

1932 

Feb. 

5, 

1933 

Jan. 

29, 

1933 

Jan. 

32, 

1933 



Average 

=5=5=3 

VOYAGRS 

Jan. 

1932 

Feb. 

1931 

Feb. 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 

Shipments op Wheat and Maize, 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . , . . i (shill, per 

n. q. 

tt. q. 


n.q. 

u. q. 

n. q. 

n.im 

n. q. 

1930-31 

18/11 

1929-30 

15/8 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg . . , ^ 2240 lbs.) 

11/" 

Li/- 

ll/lVa 

11/3 

11/3 

11/3 



10/10 

n. q. 

St. John to I<iverpool (i) 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

• 1/0 

1/0 

1/6 

1/4 

1/6 

1/5 

Montreal to United Kingdom . ... j 

Gulf to United Kingdom 1 'TrI \ 

New York to Liverpool (i) \ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q 

u.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/10 

1/10 

1)2)0.12 

1)2)0.12 

1)2)0.12 

(I) 2/3 

I) 2/3 

(i) 2/3 

>) 1/954 

2/3 

2/3 

2/6 

2/- 

2/- 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

i/0 

1/4 

1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K. and Continent ) 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

2) 0.13 

n. q. 

n. q. 

u. VIV 2 

2/- 

1/9 

1/9 

1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 2240 lbs.) . 

24/6 

23/- 

21/3 

21/" 

n.q. 

n. 22/3 

n.22/6 

18/4 

22/3 

22/7 

Vancouver to Yokohama (i) (gold $ per sh. ton) . . 

2.50 

2.50 

2.75 

2.45' 

2.45 

2,45 

2.75 

2.66 

2.72 

2.78 

La Plata Down River (3) to U. K./Con' » 
tinent i 

17/6 1 

17/6 

17/3 

17/" 

17/- 

17/1 

18/- 

10/5 

16/4 

12/8 

La Plata Up River (4) to U. K./Con- f (shill, per 
tinent / 2240 lbs.) 

19/- 

18/9 

18/9 

18/3 

18/C 

18/3 


11/10 

18/- 

14/4 

Karachi to U. K./ Continent fs) . . . 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/9 

n, q. 

19/8 

n.15/4 

Western Australia to U.K./Continent . ' 

28/6 

27/3 

25/6 

20/6 

27/9 

27/7 

30/- 

31/7 

29/8 

25/7 

Shipments op Rice. 

Saigon to Europe ) (shill, per 

I) 22/6 

6)100 

n.q. 

i 

i)n.25/- 

23/6 

i)n.25/- 

(025/1 

(1)25/- 

n.23/- 

1931 

24/3 

1930 

n. 18/11 

Burma to U,K./ Continent ( 2240 lbs.) 

U.25/- 

n.22/6 

n.23/- 

1 25/6 

[ 25/4 

n. 23/4 

18/- 

23/9 

n. 17/8 


(i) Rates for parcels by liners, - (a) Freight in gold $ per 100 lbs. — (3) “Down River", includes the ports Buenos Aires and 
I,a Plata. - (4) “ XJp River ** includes the ports on the Parand River as far as San I^orenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San XfOrenzo 
(Colastine, Santa-F^and ParanA) are subject to an extra rate of freight. ~ (5) The original data being quoted in “scale terms”, 10% 
is added to arrive at freights per 2,240 lbs. — (6) Freights in French frauch per 2,240 lbs. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Percentage of prebiium (-f) or op loss (— ) of different currencies in respect of their parity 

WITH THE DOLLAR (l). 


Country 

Exchange 

February 19, 
1932 

February 12, 

1932 

February 5, 
1932 

January 29, 

1932 

January 22, 

1932 

Germany 

Berlin 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0,4 


0.4 

Argentina ..... 

New York 

— 

39.3 


39.3 

— 

89.3 


39,3 

— 

39.8 

B^um ...... 

Brussels 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

0.3 


0.1 

Canada 

New York 

_ 

12.4 


14.1 

— 

18.0 


13.6 


14.6 

Denmark 

Copenhagen [ 2 ) 

— 

29.3 

— 

\ 29.4 

— 

29.2 


29.J 


29,1 

Egypt ....... 

I^ndon (3) 

— 

29.1 

— 

29.2 

— 

29.0 

— 

^ 28,8 

— 

29.1 

France ....... 

Paris 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

0.6 


0,5 

Great Britain .... 

London (3) 

— 

29.1 

— 

29.2 


29.0 


28.8 


29.1 

Hungary 

Budapest 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 

India 

London 

— 

28,6 


28.7 


28.4 


28.3 


28.6 

Indo-China 

Paris 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

0,5 

-f 

0.5 

+ 

0.5 

Italy 

Mtian 

— 

1.1 

— 

1.0 


1,0 


3,6 


3.5 

Japan 

New York 

— 

32.8 


28.9 

— 

29.1 

— 

80.0 


26.2 

Netherlands .... 

Amsterdam 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.1 


0.1 

Rumania 

New York 

— 

0.2 


0,2 


0.4 


0,4 


0-9 


(i) The percentage represents the premiiun or the loss as far as possible on the national exchange. On page 164 may be 
found the table of reciprocal parities of the currencies considered; by the aid of this table and the percmtages indicated above, it is. 
possible to obtain the reciprocal prices of the different currencies at the rates to which the quotations of the Monthly Crop Report 
refer. — ( 2 ) 13 Nov. 1931 : — 19.9 j 6 Nov. : — 19.1 ; 30 Oct. ; — 18.7 ; 23 Oct. : — 18.3. — (3) 13 Nov. : — 22.4 ; 6 Nov. : — 22,3 
30 Oct. ; — 24.3 ; 23 Oct, : — 19.6. 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 


Changes 

10 BE MADE IN THE DUTIES PUBLISHED ON PAGES l6o TO 163 OP THIS CROP REPORT 
(see also page 79 OF THE CROP REPORT FOR JANUARY). 


Country 

Product 

Date when 
enforced 

Origina] data 
per metnc 
quintal 

Data in 

Amer. cents pa 
bushel or barrel 

Austria 

Wlieat (supplementary duty) 

12 February 

gold as. 5.00 

27.57 

» 

Rye ( » » ') 

9 

9 2.00 

10.29 

» 

Wheat Flour ( » » ) 

» 

» 10.00 

180.07 

» 

Rye Flour ( » » ] 

9 

9 4.00 

72.04 

France 

Yellow maize, small grain, Bessarabian type, for feed 

X February 

Fr. frs. 14.40 

14.81 

Poland 

Wheat (manipulation tax) 

15 January 

Zloty 5*00 

15.23 

9 

Rye ( » » ) 

9 

i » 340 

9.70 

9 

Barley ( » » ) 

9 

» 340 

8.32 

9 

Oats ( » ») 

» 

9 3.40 

5.55 

9 

Maize ( » ») (i) 

9 

» 1.20 

3.48 

9 ......... 

Wlieat flour ( » » ) 

9 

9 740 

73.76 

9 

Rye flour ( » » ) 

9 

» 5.00 

49,75 

Czechoslovakia 

Rye (supplementary duty) 

10 February 

Cz. as. 16.00 

12.06 

9 

Oats( / » ) 

9 ( 

» 34.00 

14.68 


(i) la the case of the importation of horsetooth maize without payment of customs duty, manipulation ta:s: 2I. 0,60 (1,72 $c. per 
bushel). 


REMARK 

IMPORT DUTIES FOR CEREALS AND FLOUR IN FORCE 
IN EUROPE ON 1ST JANUARY 1932 

Giving to certain modifications received only after the publication of the January Crop Report 
the tables of import duties for cereals and flow in force in Europe on i January 1932 are republished 
on the following pages. This table replaces that on pages 66 to 6g of the January " Crop Report *\ 


s 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR, AS 


Duties expressed in the official currency of the respective countries per metric quintal (a) 
and in U. S. A. $ cents per bushel or barrel (U. S. measures) (b). 

(M =s imports exclusively by tlie Monopoly). 


COUNTRy 

OfficialXokrency 

"Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 



a 

b 


b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

All^axtia a) .. . 

gold rancs 

25,00 

331.28 

15.00 

73.52 

15.00 

63.01 

8.00 

22.41 

3.00 

14.70 

&) . . . 

» 

3.25 

37.06 

1.96 

9.50 

1.95 

8.20 

1.04 

2.92 

- 

- 

Oermany (i) . . . 

Reichsmarks 

{2) 25.00 
(3) 13.25 
(43 2.00 

(2)162.06 

(3) 72.04 

(4) 12.97 

(2) 20.00 
(4) i.00 

(2)121.01 
(4) 6.03 

(2) 20.00 
(5) 18.00 
(6) 4.00 

(2)103.72 

(5) 03.35 

(6) 20.75 

16.00 

65.31 

M 

M 

Austria (i) a). . . 

gold arowns 

6.00 

33.08 

6.00 

30.88 

(2) 6.00 
{3)“ 

(2) 26.47 

(3) “ 

8.00 

8.82 



b). . . 

» 

4.00 

23.05 

4.00 

20.58 

4.00 

17.64 

— 




BeJgitHu (i) ... 

Belgian francs 

(2) — 

{3)- 

(3) — 

(3) — 

(3)- 

(3)- 

(3) 21.00 

(3) 8.40 

- 

- 

Bulgaria a) . . . . 

paper levas 

162 

31.88 

162 

29.75 

135 

1 

21.21 

162.00 

17.00 

162 

20.75 

b). . , , 


65 

12.76 

69 

10.83 

49 

7.60 

66.00 

6.88 

66 

10.10 

Beumark . * . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Spain 

pesetas (i) 

(2) 14.00 

n.2)73.61 

12.00 

n. 68.81 

12.00 

n. 50.41 

8.00 

n. 22.41 

7.00 

n. 34.81 

Estonia (x) ... 

Est. crowns 

(2) 11.00 
(3) 8.80 

(2) 79.14' 

(3) 63.28 

- 


7.50 

43.14 

1 

2.00 

7.67 

6.00 

! 

33.67 

Irisli Free State . 

shillings 

_ 1 






(I) 2/6 

6.16 



Finland 

Flnmarks 

125 

85.97 

126 1 

80.23 

100 

65.08 

26 

9.16 

- 

- 

France (i) . . . . 

Great Britain and 

French francs 

(2) 80.00 

(2) 85.28 

36.00 

34.86' 

i 

16.00 

i 

1 

12.81 

30.00 

i 

17.06 

i 

j 

(3) 16.80’ 
4) 24.00 

(3) 16.71 

(4) 28.87 

liTortliem Ireland 








' 



' 
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ruling in EUROPE ON JANUARY 1932 (see over). 


General note : The duties indicated are those generally applied. Reductions into dollars have been made, for countries that 
on ist January maintained the gold standard, according to the legal parity (see table on page 164), for other countries according to 
the exchange rates (see table on page 158) or actordmg to the special rules established for that purpose (see the notes below). In 
subsequent numbers of the Crop Report all known modifications will be regularly given. (See also page 79 and 159). 


Wheat eloor 

Rye PLOT3R 

NOTRS 

“ COUNTRY 

a 

b 

a 

b 



37.50I 

643.28 

12.00 

205.85 

a) indicates basic duty; b) supplementary duty (equivalent to 13 % 

Albania 

4.57 

78.40 

1.56 

26.76 

of basic duty). 


48.17 

914.23 

43.17 

914.23 

(i) In addition ad vcdotem turnover taxes of 0.85 % on cost including 

Germany 


279.10 

15.60 

279.10 

import duty. — (2) General duty, — (3) Wheat imported under customs con- 
trol for the manufacture of wheat starch, as well as hard wheat imported 
under customs control by mills manufacturing hard wheat groats in 1931 
before 1 October, for the manufacture of groats. — (4) In cases where 
an export certificate (Ausfuhrscihein) showing the esport of a correspond- 
ing quantity of the same cereal during the period ending 31 December 
1931 is produced ; duty valid until 31 July 1932. — (5) Barley imported 
under customs control for stock feeding. — (6) As under note 5 ; in 
cases of controlled purchase of certain quantities of potato flakes or 
home grown barley. 

a) indicates basic duty ; 6) supplementary duty, - (i) In addition 

Austria (1) 

8.00 

144.06 

8.00 

144.06 

ad valorem taxes (on cost including import duty) : a % for whole cereals, 

7 % for flours. — (2) General duty. — (3) Barley for stock feeding, 

M 4.00 

(a) 0.95 

(3) 4.00 

(3) 9.95 

rccognisetl as such. 

(i) In addition ad valorem turnover taxes : 4 % for oats and maize; 

Belgium (i) 

824 

208.08 

324 

208.08 

2 % for all other cereals and flour mentioned. — (2) Import and transit 
are conditional on special ministerial authorisation. - (3) Import and 
transit of these products, when originating in or coming from the 

U, S. S. R„ arc condition^ on special mimsteiial authorisation. 

ft) indicates import duty ; b) total of taxes, etc. levied on import. 

Bulgaria 

105 

67.42 

105 

67.42 



- 


- 

- 

— 

Denmark 

(2) 21. 00, u. 300.24 

9.00 

n. 154.30 

(1) 25 %of each duty is levied in gold pesetas, 75 % in paper pesetas 

Spain 

Estonia (x) 

|{3} 

1 

1 

(4) i8,00'(4)423,02 

5.00 

117.51 

with a supplement fixed every 10 days. - (s) Import forbidden until 
price of wheat on the markets of Castile is 53 pesetas per quintal (120.39 8 c. 
per bushel). 

(i) All these products are controlled by a monopoly and their import ^ 

(5) 29.00 

(5)681.54 



is permitted only on presentation of an import permit and of a certificate 
or other proof of origin. — (2) General duty; Rstouian mills have 
the right to import free of duty 145 kg. of wheat for each 100 kg. of 
bolted wheat flour exported, on enndition that they import it within a 
year’s time from the export of the wheat flour. (3) Special duty 
on imports from Lithuania. — {4) Unbolted flour. — (slBolted flour. 

(x) Duty per cwt. 

Irish Free State 

(1)150 

(1)337.08 

- (1)145 

(1)385.76 

(r) Unbolted flour, (?) Bolted flour. 

Finland 

(2)260 

(2)561.80 

‘ (2)286 

(2)506.54 

(5)128.0o’(5)445.84 

70.00 

248.76 

(i) In addition, for all the products mentioned, except maize, there 

“ * France 

(6)100.00 

(7)185.00 

‘1 

(6) 567,84 

(7) 644.31 



is a supplementary ad valorem duty on imports from countries of devai- 
orised currency: 7% for India, 8% for Norway, 10 % for Argentina 
and Uruguay, 15 % for Australia, Denmark, Great Britain, Memco and 
Sweden. - (2) All imports of foreign wheat afe subject to the presenta- 
tion to the customs authorities of a nominal and non-transferable 
import licence, stating the quantity for which it is valid ; these conditions 
do not apply to denatured wheat, not usable for human consumptioa, - 
(3) Yellow maize, small grain, Bessarabian type, for feed. — (4) Other 
maize, - {5) For ooeflkaent of extraction of 70 % and over. - (6) Bor 
coefBdent of extraction ■ of under 70% and over 60%. — (7) Bew 
coefiicient of extraction of 60% and under. 

Great Britain an 
’ Northern Irelan 

... 
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RULING IN EUROPE ON JANUARY 1®* 1932 (end). 


Wheat ploue 

b 


Rye FLOUR 

b 


NOTRS 


COUNTRY 


10.70 


8.02 


13.00 


112.35 


183.55 


( 4 ) 10.00 
15 ) 12 . 00 ’ 


137.68 


234.16 


526.78 


( 4 ) 171.54 

5 ) 205.85 


( 4 ) 7.50 ( 4 ) 128.1 

( 5 ) 9 . 00 ;{ 5 ) 154.391 


12.00 


50.90 


( 6 ) 10 . 00 '( 6 ) 171.64 ( 8 ) 5.00 

( 7 ) 25 . 001 ( 7 ) 428.86 ( 9 ) 12 . 00 | 




90.00 


(2)~ 


37.00 

3.70 


( 2 ) 


400 

1 ( 1 ) 6 . 50 i 


1 ( 3 ) 4.60 


52 . 00 | 

18 . 0 o| 

to aoo] 


799.73 


i(2)- 


36.901 


(a) 


212.71 


( 3 ) 77.19 


184.41 


187.06 


216.14 


238.10 


( 8 ) 86.77 

( 9 ) 206.85 


65.00 


26.00 

2.60 


(*) 


400 


( 1 ) 110.18 ( 1 ) 6.60 ( 1 ) 110.18 


1 ( 3 ) 4.60 


70.00 

52.00 

18.00 


(1)187.28 (1) a.00 


488.72 


M 


249.26 

24.92 


(2) 


212.71 


( 3 ) 77.19 


184.41 


187.06 


( 1 ) 187.28 


a) indicates import duty; b) surtax. — (i) Yellow maize. 
(2) Wbite maize. - (3) Pignoletto cinquantino, - (4) Hour m bag. 
(5) Flour in boxes, etc. 


(1) Cereals for sowing, with special authorisation, free. ■ 
for sowing, free. 


{2) Maize 


a) indicates iniport duty; 6) trade taxes. — (i) White maize. — 
(2) Maize other than white maize, not fit for consumption and des- 
tined for industrial use. - (3) Other maize. — (4) Barley and maize 
for industiial use. 


(i) The import of wheat and of rye, as well as that of flour manufac- 
tured from these cereals, is allowed only on presentation of a certificate 
indicating the purchase of certain quantities of the same cereals of 
domestic origin. — (2) General minimum duty. — {3) Special duty, for 
imports from U. S. S. R. — (4) Special duty applying to 50,000 quintals 
1183,715 bushels) per annum, imported from Lithuania. - (5) During 1932 
the import of barley and of oats is limited to 5,000 quintas each (22,965 
bush, of barley and 34,447 bush, of oats), — ( 6 ) Unbolted flour. — 
(7J Bolted flour. - (8) Flour roughly ground. — (9) Floiur at least partly 
bolted. 


(1) To covet the expenses of the Organisation for the purchase of 
home grown wheat at a spedal price, importers of wheat pay a certain 
amount per quintal. — (2) the trade in imported flour is regulated by 
the Central Flour Organis^on. 


a) indicates import duty; h) manipulation taxes, — (1) The import 
of the products enumerated is prohibited during 1932, save in January 
and February 1932 with special licence for that of 10% of the quantity 
of the same cereals imported in the first quarter of 1931. - (2) Import 
of hoisetootli maize with sp«aal licence is possible without payment of 
customs duty. — (3) In case ot import without payment of duty zl 0.30 
per quintal (0.85 pet bushel). 

(i) According to the law of 9 June 1931 the gold escudo is equi- 
valent to 24,45 escudos of the national currencv. — (2) Special legisla- 
tion, accordbg to which import is limited to cewx-j for certain uses and 
to quantities fixed each ym in relation to the "needs to be covered 
after the harvest. For the time being there is authorised only the im- 
port of a small quantity of wheat. 


(1) Import of these products is permitted only according to the 
regutotions prescribed by the Monopoly. 

(x) Brewer’s barley. — (2) Barley, other. - (3} Flour suitable for 
bread-malcing may be imported only under official authorisation and 
on payment of a supplementaiy duly of 20.00 Swiss frs. per quintal 
(343.08 |c. per barrel). 

a) indicates basic duties; 6) supplementary duties; 'c) trade taxes 
and payments for authorisation of import. — ^ (i) A special duty of z % 
04 vedoyem (not including import duty) is also le^ed for the authorisation 
of import. — (2) Maize for feed, — {3) Other maize, 


the 


of these products is permitted only ttoder control of 

J.P.y.A. 


Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Datvia 


I/ithuanla 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Czedroslovakla 

Yugoslavia 



RECIPROCAL PARITIES OP THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES IN 
THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i). 
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World Wheat production 
(in million bushels). 


1931 

Europe 

North and Central America . . 1,213 

South America 276 

Asia (i) 562 

Africa 132 

Oceania iSo 

Total . . . 3,803 

U.S.S.R 


1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

— 

— 


' — 

— 

^.367 

1,^51 

1,411 

U275 

1,216 

1,290 

1,124 

1,492 

U 37 X 

1,249 

279 

224 

404 

342 

276 

603 


459 

503 

496 

it8 

136 

118 

118 

no 

220 

136 

169 

129 

169 

3.877 

3,611 

4»053 

3>738 


1,084 

702 

794 

786 

9 t 5 


The 1931 world wheat crop, as CvStimated at present and excluding that of the 
U.S.S.R. and the larger part of that of China due to the lack of data, can no longer be 
considered to be a poor or deficient crop as it was judged to be on the basis of the pre- 
liminary estimates, but rather an average or even a good average crop. It is, in fact 
larger by about 44 million bushels than the average of the five years 1926-1930. The 
1931 production was very abundant in Europe and in Africa, having nearly reached in 
these two continents the maximimi of 1929, and fairly good in the southern hemisphere 
tuid in Asia ; ic was rather poor only in North America. 

The production of the U.S.vS.R, of which an exact estimate is still lacking, does not 
appear to have been abundant but it can no longer be considered to have been com- 
pletely bad as it gave rise to fairly considerable exports. 

Supplies op wheat eor export. 

The modifications made since October in the production estimates were mostly 
for the exporting countries, with the result that the calculations of exportable supplievS. 
have for this reason been considerably changed. 

North America. — The total estimate of North American production is slightly above 
that of last October, both the United States and Canada having increased their prelim- 
inary estimates. The combined crop of these two countries is estimated at 1,196 million 
bushels showing an increase of 4 1 millions over the previous figure. As regards home con- 
sumxition a total was calculated last October for the two countries of 830 million bushels. 
Official estimates are now available of probable consumption in the season 1931-32 for 
both the United States and Canada. The Department of Agriculture at Washington on 
February 20 calculated it at 708 million bushels for the United States and the estimate 
made at Ottawa for Canada on February 18 was 120 millions, the total of these two offi- 
cial estimates therefore corresponding closely to the estimate published in the Institute's 
October Crop Report. The quantities exportable from North America amounted last 
October to 275 million bushels for Canada and 460 millions for the United States, that is, 
a total of 735 millions ,* now that the production estimates have increased, these quan- 
tities are raised to 310 rnmions for Canada and 470 miUions for the United States, the new 
total being 780 millions. These figures do not include 70 million bushels the minimum 
carry-over at the end of the season. O^ this exportable surplus there was exported in the* 


(t) ladtidmg the various cotiutries of Ajsia Minor and Manchuria. 
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iii'vSt six months of the season, according to the official trade figure, 117 million bush- 
els from Canada and 64 millions from the United States making a total of 181 
millions. This total, however, does not represent the actual export from the two coun- 
tries taken together, as part of the quantity declared for export has, in fact, only crossed 
the frontier and remained in bond in the neighbouring coniitry. The total consequently 
includes quantities which have not really left North America. In fact, the stocks of 
wheat of Canadian origin deposited in 'warehouses in the United States have increased, 
from August 1, 1931 to January 31, 1932, by t6 million bushels, and those of wheat 
originating in the United vStates and bonded in Canada, by 6 millions. Consequently, 
in order to calculate the actual export of each of the two countries, accomit must be taken 
of the quantity remaining in the territory of the other by deducting it from the customs 
figurevS. Exports in the first half of the season are therefore calculated at loi million 
bushels for Canada and 58 millions for the United States, giving a total of 159 millions. 
This method of calculation, which has until now been followed in the Crop Report, is not 
completely perfect but gives rise to only the least error ; this opinion is shared by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in its recent revue of the world wheat outlook dated 
February 20. It must also be taken into accomit that the official statistics of commercial 
movement of wheat from Canada and the United Slates yt^smilacunae, certain quantities 
passing from one country to the other being possibly exported without appearing in the 
exports of the country of origin. If it is desired to take into account this under-estima-^ 
tion on the ]>art of the official stxiiistics it is necessary to add about 10 million bushels to 
the T 59 millioUvS above-indicated ; thus a total export from North America of about 1 70 mil- 
lion biivshels would be reached. Separating this quantity from the total surplus of North 
America, calculated at 780 million brnshels, the exportable supplies on i February 1932 
would be 610 millions, nearly 205 millions for Canada and 405 millions for the United 
States. 

Argentina — . The official estimatCvS of production not yet being available in October, 
account was taken in calculating the exportable sur])liis of a crop amounting approx- 
imately to 220 million bushels. The estimate of the Argentine Government published in 
November gave a figure of 218.6 million huvshels, which has recently been revised and 
raised to 226.0 millions. Slocks of old crop existing on i January 1932 have been offi- 
cially estimated at 16 million bushels ; adding the 32 millions exported in the five months 
from 1 AugiivSt to 31 December 1931 a total is obtained of almost 48 million bushels of 
old crop wheat existing on 1 August 1931. The total suppliesof Argentina this seavson 
amount therefore to 274 million bushels and the quantity exportable, allowing for in- 
ternal consumption of about 95 millions, amounts to 180 million bushels for the season, 
an estimate approaching very closely to tlie 190 millions published last October. Of these 
t8o millions there were exported during the first six months of the season nearly 44 mil- 
lions, so that the exportable supplies of Argentine wheat on 1 Febniaiy J932 maybe es- 
timated at 136 million bUvshels. 

Australia. — The crop in this country is at present estimated at 175 million bushels,, 
a figure very much above tliat which there was reason to give before the harvest. Stocks 
of old crop wheat existing in the country on i August, estimated at 33 million bushela 
have also proved to have been underestimated, since the exports of August-November 
rose to 32.3 million bushels and the remainder on i December was 13.5 millions, winch 
means a total surplus of old crop on i August of 46 million bushels. The total supplies 
of Australian wheat for 1931-32 rise therefore to 221 million bushels ; taking account of 
an internal consumption of 35 millions* the exportable supplies of Austialia this season 
amount to 166 million bu,shels, an increase of 36 millions on the forecasts made jin 
October. 



The actual exports of Australia in the first six month* of the season were 6 1 millions 
so that on i February 1932 there was still in the country an exportable surplus of about 
105 million bushels. 

U,S.S,R, — The available information on the U.S.S.R. remains nearly the same as 
that of last October. It appears to be confirmed that the winter wheat crop has been 
large and that that of spring wheat rather small but the estimate of production 
has not yet been published. The heavy exports of Russian wheat that took place in 
August and September did not lead us, in our October estimate, to foresee an exportable 
surplus as great as that of last season. We considered, on the contrary, that the exports of 
Russian wheat would fall ofi very quickly and that they would attain about 75 million 
bushels in all, remaining therefore considerably below the no millions shipped in 1 93<^"3 ^ • 
It seems that this expectation has been entirely fulfilled, since the exports of the U.S.S.R. 
have gradually declined to insignificant amounts, attaining in the six months from Au- 
gust to January a total of 68 million bushels. Consequently we maintain the estimate 
of the surplus of the U.S.S.R. at 75 miHion bushels. 

British India, — As was forecast in October, British India continued to be absent 
from the w'orld market as a supplier of wheat. The new crop about to be harvested 
appears, despite increase in area cultivated, to be nearly the same as that of last year in 
consequence of the drought in the first months of the year ; so that it does not seem prob- 
able that India can reassume a role of any importance in the current season. 

Dannhian countries . — The European exporting countries that, according to the pro- 
visional estimates available in October indicated a production of some million bushels 
below that of 1930, have all greatly raised their estimates so that their production in- 
creases from 345 to 367 million bu^els and instead of being inferior to that of 1930, ex- 
ceeds it by 15 million bushels. It was estimated in October that despite the mediocre 
production indicated by the preliminary figures, these Danubian countries would be able 
to export about 55 million bushels of wheat, a figure higher than that of the previous year, 
owing to the excellent production of maize, which, by replacing wheat in internal con- 
sumption, would leave available for export quantities of the latter greater than usual. 
But production of wheat has proved much greater than was expected and the quanti- 
ties exportable from Danubian coimtries are increased in consequence ; we estimate the 
total at 82 million bushels. Since, of this quantity, there had been already exported in the 
six months from August to J anuary about 66 millions, the exportable surplus existing 
on I February 1932 in the Danubian countries as a whole maybe estimated at about 16 
million bushels. 

North Africa, — Of the quantities exportable, estimated at 20 million bushels, there 
should have been exported by the end of January about the half. The remainder will 
probably be supplied as usual, by the shipments in June and July from the new crop. 

World supplies available for export. — Summarising, the exportable supplies of wheat 
in the various surplus-producing countries and the quantities afloat at the beginning 
and at the middle of this season, of which the totals represent the quantities available 
to meet the demands of the importing countries, amount to 1,338 million bushels, an 
increase of 9^ millions on the forecast of October, due to the more favourable results of 
the harvest in the majority of exporting countries. This surplus, though very consider- 
able, still remains nevertheless 12 million bushds below that of last season and 82 mil- 
lions below the maximum recorded in 1928-29. 
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Word Exportable Supplies of Wheat 
at the beginning and the middle of the 1931-32 season. 




Total exportable surpluses 
und quantities afloat 

Forecast Estimate 
October 1931 March 1932 

Exports 

from 

Exportable 
surpluses on 

I Aug. 1931 

to 31 Jan, I February 

1932 1932 




(million bushels) 


Canada 


• • 275 

310 

105 

205 

United States , , , 


. . 460 

470 

65 

405 

Argentina 


. . 190 

180 

44 

136 

Australia 


. . 130 

166 

61 

105 

IJ.S.vS.R 


• . 75 

75 

68 

7 

British India . . . 


. . 0 

0 

0 

0 

Danubiaii countries 


• • 55 

82 

66 

t6 

North Africa. . . . 


. . 20 

20 

12 

8 

QuantitiCvS afloat . . 


• • 35 

35 

— 

51 


Totals. . . 

. . 1,240 

U338 

(i) 405 

933 


RKQUIRKMKNTS or IMPOimNG COUNTRIEvS. 

Europe'’ : It wa« estimated in October that in consequence of their poor rye crop 
and the low level of current prices the European w'heat importing countries would take 
a larger quantity than in the previous year ; to cover the difference between their inter- 
nal production and their probable consumption they would, it was estimated, have to 
import about 640 million bushels of wheat in place of the 606 millions imported in 1930- 
31. Since then their wheat production has proved to be larger than tlie preliminary 
estimates indicated, being in fact about i6 millions above the previous estimate ; for 
rye the estimate of production has remained practically unchanged. Assuming that 
our October estimate of total European consumption was well founded the probable 
import requirements must be reduced by an amount corresponding to the increase in 
the estimate of production. Out Cvstimate of the quantity to be imported into Europe 
this season is therefore reduced from >640 to 624 million bushels. In addition as the 
following table shows, the development of imports was such that the quantities entering 
Europe in the six months from August to J anuary w’^ere rather small A general increase 
ill European demand in the coming months muvSt, therefore, be expected, though not to 
any extremely great extent vsince increases in the quotas for home-grown wheat from the 
commencement of the crop rfmst be expected in several countries, with consequent res- 
triction on purchases of foreign wheat in the lavSt weeks of the season as importers will 
not wivsk to accumulate stocks of such wheat, which would be difficult to move for some 
months. In the following table are indicated the probable wheat requirements of the 
dlferont European ^countries for the entire season, the quantities imported in the first 
half of the season and the balance to be imported in the second half. This calculation 
of the probable refuirements of each country can only be considered aa provisional and 
the ^conclusions €PRe consequently subject to possibly important modifications. , On the 


' {2) Xlie total &Kpott In - the tml half of the ,seasoa was aciuatly 4^1 aiiltidn btishels' tmt has 
reditcea to quantities, -aimt hare increased hy ndhious. , 
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Forecast of European requirements of wheat for 1931-32 net 
ditnng the first 6 months of the season. 



Forecast 
requirements 
for 1931*33 

Net imports 

I August 1931- 
31 Jatmaty 1933 



(million bushel'^) 

Germany 

. . 20 

3 

Austria 

. . iS 

7 

Belgium 

. . 4S 

23 

Denmark 

. . t8 

ri 

Spain and Portugal 

• • 5 

I 

Baltic Lands 

. . II 

3 

France 

‘ * 55 

30 

Great Britain and Ireland . . . 

. . 265 

T41 

Greece 

. . 26 

TI 

Italy 

• • 44 

5 

ICetherlands 

• • 35 

r 5 

Sweden and Nor wav 

. . 20 

S 

Switzerland 

. . 26 

12 

Czechoslovakia 

. . 29 

^4 

IMalta, etc 

. , 4 

2 

I'otals . 

. . 624 

286 


imports 


Balance to be 
imported from 
I February 
to 31 July 193;! 


17 

r j 

25 

7 
4 

8 
25 

124 

15 

39 

20 

12 

15 

z 


whole European demand in the second semester would not greatly exceed 55. nilllioilJ 
bushels a month, an amount which appears quite probable. According to tlu'Se data, 
all the European countries would import in the second half of the season larger q:uau-^ 
tities than during the first, Denmark, the United Kingdom and France exce]?le<L 
For the first tw'o countries the decrease expected is quite possible when the heavy im- 
ports up to J anuary are considered ; for France, on the other hand, where home wheat 
supplies seem to be at present reduced to verj’' small proportions, the balance to’ be 
imported from February to the end of the season would exceed, even to a large extent, 
the quantity expected. It is, however, jxjssible that,, contrary to' what is seen in tElie 
case of France, the balance to be imported by Italy will be smaller than expected 
that the diiferences in the estimates for the two countries may in practice balance, 

Extra-European countries : For these countries as a whole an mcreuvsed demand w'as*' 
forecast last October owing to the general extension erf consumption stimulated T>y the- 
loAv prices in several countries and to the precarious food situation in vast areas of China, 
The w'heat requirements of these countries were estimated at 240 million bushels against 
200 million in the preceding season, Tlie commercial movement in the fcl six months 
of the season appears to indicate that tlbee expectations* of October have m>t only been 
fully verified but perhaps even exceeded. The quantities exported by all exporting 
countries from i August to 31 January were 421 million bushels ; unporteftom Europe 
were 286 millions and quantities afloat increased by millions between these dates. 
In consequence the exporls of wheat to extra-Euf opean destinations dming the first 
half of the season wrere 120 niillion Ixisheis. II these exports remain at the same 
level in the second half of the season a total of 240* imlltei. bushels* wlEbe attained, which . 
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corresponds to our forecast of October. We believe, however, that if prices in the 
coming months do not rise much above the present level there will be a further impro- 
vement in demand in extra-E)uropean countries and consequently it seems to us well 
funded to raise the CvStimate of the probable requirements of these countries to 256 
million bushels. 

World requirements : In conclusion, the estimate made in October of the require- 
enients of importing countries remains unchanged at 880 million bushels, since the 
slight decrease in the estimate for Rurope will be compensated for by the increase for 
countries outside Europe. 

End-of-scason stocks : If the Cvstimates of exportable surpluses in the present season, 
revised to 1,338 million bushels, and those of probable requirements on the world market, 
maintained at 880 millions, are comj^ared it is seen that there will remain on 31 July 
1932 a total stock of 458 million busliels to be carried over into 1932-33 ; this figure is 
much higher than that of 3C0 millions calculated in October but it remains never- 
theless to a very important extent below that of i August 1931 which was 546 mil- 
lion bushels. 


WoRivD surrniES and ricquireiukni'vS of wheat. 

The statistical situation in the current wheat season as far as may be seen from 
the information available may be summarised avS follows. 

World production (excluding that of the U. S. B. R. and of the greater part of 
China) in 1931 is not so vsmall as appejured some months ago, the deficit with rCwSpect to 
the T930 crop, forecast at 170 million bushels, having been reduced to 74 million. The 
production of the U. S. S, R., for which estiuiatCvS are at the moment lacking, is not large 
and in any case considerably inferior to that of last year. On the whole total pro- 
duction is confirmed as insu^Ecicl^t to cover requireitieiits for consumption but the 
deficit has been reduced to modevSt proportions. 

World exportable supplies, tfiking account of the exceptional stocks existing at 
the beginning of the season, are vslightiy below those of the preceding seasons — 1,338 
million against 1,350 million bushels in 1930-31. 

The probable requirements of the importing countries are, on the contrary, larger 
than in 1930-31 ; the European demand is estimated at 624 million bushels, a quan- 
tity 16 millions smaller than was forecast in October as a result of the better crop 
results recorded since that period ; the demand of the extra-European countries is 
estimated at 256 million bushels, showing an increase of 16 millions on the October 
estimate due to the large increase in consumption stimulated by low prices. The result 
is consequently a compensation between the estimated differences for Europe and the 
extra-European countries ; world import requirements may therefore be maintained at 
880 million bushels, representing an increase of about 76 millions on last season. To 
meet these requirements, as the exportable surplus from the 1931 crop is not large 
enough, recoutvSe must he had to the stocks of the old crop held in the exporting coun- 
tries. These stocks on August 1, 1931, amounted to 546 millions biishels, the largest 
accumulated surplus on record,. The portion of these large stocks, which may be consum- 
ed d,uriiig the present season is much smaller than was estimated last October : 100 mil- 
lion bushels against 180 million. This quantity almost represents tlie deficit in world 
production in 193 x in relation to requirements for consumption. 

On the basis of these data it may be estimated that the stocks, which at the begin- 
ning of the season reached 546 million bushels, will be rWuced by 1 August 1932 to 458 
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millions, a quantity much larger than the 360 millions forecast last October. The ac- 
cumulation of stocks at the end of this season will therefore again be very large and 
will continue to weigh heavily on the market if good crops are obtained in 1932. 


As regards crop prospects for the coming season the information that has arrived 
at the Institute may be summarised as follows. 

For Burope data on the areas sown to winter cereals are still incomplete but the 
information available appears to confirm the impression that they will be slightly 
greater than last year for both wheat and rye for the European countries as a whole, 
excluding the U. vS. S. R., where on the other hand there is an increase of wheat 
sowings and a marked contraction in the case of rye. The situation of the crops, 
though satisfactory at the middle of March in the majority of Western European 
countries, was less so in those of Central and Eastern Europe, where sharp falls in 
temperature and frosts caused damage. Sowings have suffered particularly in Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and the U. S. S. R. but 
the real extent of the damage cannot be known until next month. 

In the United States the return of cold ’weather in the first half bf March caused 
slight damage to crops in the ground. In British India drought continued in February 
in the principal zones of production, despite the increase of area under -wheat a crop 
scarcely equal to that of last year is expected. In North Africa the situation of crops 
in mid-March was good thanks to abundant rainvS. 

G. Caponk. 


CEREALS 


Austria: The fall in temperature toward the end of January was accentuated in 
the first x^art of Febiuary with sharp frosts. In the latter half of February snow was 
frequently rex)orted but the amounts were small. In many places there was a lack of 
water due to the smallness of precipitation and to frosts. 

As winter sowings remained without protection from the wind they suffered greatly 
from frost. In places winter wheat alrnost completely dried up. The condition of 
rye and vinter barley sowings also deteriorated but barley showed greater resistance. 
On I March condition of winter cereals was as follows : wheat 2.9 against 2.7 on 
I February 1932 and 2.5 on i March 1931 ; rye 2.8 (2.5, 2.4) and barley 2.7 (2.4, 2.5). 

Belgium : The area under winter spelt in 1931-32 is estimated at 33,800 acres against 
55,700 last season and 38,800 on the average of the five seasons ending 1929-30. Per- 
centages 60.7 and 87.1. The area of mixed grain was xespectively 8,500 acres, 9,500 
and 11,600 acres. Percentages 90.1 and 73.3, 

In the first decade of February temperatures were mild ; subsequently severe cold 
set in, with night frosts and a predominance of dry cold winds from the north and 
north-east. Winter cereals have a good appearance. Sowings of oa^ have begun. 

Crop condition of these two products as well as of other winter cereals (wheat, rye, 
barley) on i March was considered good. 

Work in the fields for spring sowings carried out under excellent conditions. 



Area sown with winter cereals. 


Wheat 

1 

rye 

Barley 

Oats 


% 

1931/33 


% 

1931/32 


% 1 
1931/32 1 


0 / 

/o 

1931/32 

1931/33 

1930- 

1931 

=* 100 

1925- 

1936 

to 

1939* 
1930 
= 100 

1931/33 

1 1925- 

1930- 1 1926 

1931 ' 

' 1929- 
== rool 1930 
1= 100 

1931/33 

193O' 

1931 

5 = 100 

1935- 

1926 

to 

1929- 

1930 

“ ICO 

1931/32 

1930- 

1931 

= ICO 

1925- 

1926 

to 

1929- 
1930 
= 100 


(thousand acres) 


Genuany. . . . 

4,880 

104.9 

128.3! 

11,112 

573 

104.7 

97.3 

583 

103.9 

131.4! 







Bclsmm .... 

m 

90.5 

97.9] 

103.6 

100.9 

78 

111.2 

106.6 

— 

— 

— 

Bulpfaria. . . . 

2,005 

100.6 

108.0, 

.559 

09.2 

114.8 

489 

101.3 

106.4 

— . 

— 


Spam 

10,001 

30 

95.2 

98.3 

1,469 

06.0 

88.6 

4,653 

100.2 

101.6 

1,826 

04.1 

96.0 

Fiulaud .... 

92.3 

112.3, 

544 

96.0 

98.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

France 

12,894 

110.0 

102.8: 

1,791 

102.7 

94.3 

432 

92.9 

106.6 

2,205 

101.4 

109.1 

Italy 

12,035 

100.3 

-- 1 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

lyithuama . . . 

376 

90.3 

142.6 

1,229 

98.4 

106.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

, — 

Poland 

4,000 

96,7 

122.9 

14,260 

100.4 

10J.9 

127 

99.1 

72.5 

— 

— 

— 

Rumania . . , 

6,596 

90,9 


686 

85.4 


245 

98.7 

— 

- 

— 

•— 

U. S. S. R. . . . 

32,337 

111,4 

132.2 

64,765 

93.4 

93.6 

872 

100.4 

85.9 



— 

Canada 

518 

92,6 

52.7| 

1 639 

90.1 

73.7 



_ 




— 


■United States . 

38,682 

89.6 

89.6 

(I) 3,712 

93.0 

(2)96.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

British India: . 

33,745 

108.8 

iio.il 

— 








— ’ 

— 



Syria and I.ibun 

1,192 

102.1 

106.6 

— 

— 

— 

810 

86.0 

108.0 

28' 

102.3 

60.6 

Algeria .... 

( 3 ) 6,633 

99.8 

07.‘j 

4 

77.2 

97.7 

3,262 

102.6 

93.1 1 

650 

99.7 

92.0 

Cyrenaicji. . . . 

6 

32.7 

1 18.4' 


— 

— 

47 

67.7 

47.5 

— 

— 


Tmiis 

2,100 

110.4 

118.1| 


— * 

1 

1,236 

113.6 

XOO.l 

99 

100.0 

96.6 


(i) Acrciit'c sown tor grain allowance heitn? made for average diversion to other uses. ■— {2) Percentage of the 
mean for 1926/27 to 1939/30* ( 3 ) Area sown last year at the same date (i March, 1931) : 3,081,000 aaes. 


Bulgaria : At ilie beginning of February tiiere were very severe frosts which ser- 
iously damaged winter sowings, especially wheat, barley and colza. The snow in tiic 
middle of the month, however, considerably improved crop condition. 

Estmiia : On March 3, work preparatory to spring sowings had still not commenced* 

Irish Free State : Weather and soil conditions during February, which was dry 
and genial, were excellent for cultivation and spring sowings of oats were begun on the 
warmer lands. 

France : The period from mid-February to mid-March was dry and cold, with 
heavy falls in temperature and frequent severe nocturnal frosts. These conditions 
were good for the land and for crops and were so far rather favourable to cereals in the 
ground* Winter oats were, however, in a number of localities touched by frost and toward 
the end of the period under consideration had begun to suffer in some regions. On the 
other hand, the almost complete absence of rains since mid-January in tlie principal 
cereal areas caused fears for the crops. The sparse rains at the beginning of the second 
week of March, though insu:ff:cient, brouglit a beneficial humidity, but the, frosts im- 
mediately following caused some damage to crops in land still insufficiently moistened. 

Toward the middle of March crop condition was generally satisfactory save as re- 
gards oats. Eain was considered indispensable for, a good crop ; yery serious losses 
were feared where the thaw was unaccompanied by precipitation. 
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Work preparatory to the spring sowings was generally effected under good condi- 
tions and at the end of February had made very good advance. At the beginning of 
March it was hindered in many districts by the frozen, dry state of the soil. 

Rainfall in the second week of the month was insufficient ; more abundant precipi- 
tation was indispensable to permit tlie completion of field work and to enable the spring 
oat and barley sowings already begun to be accomplished under good conditions. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Weatlier in February was on the whole dry 
and mild until the latter part of the month, when cold winds checked growth. Wlieat 
was reported to be healthy and vigorous save in exposed situations ; in vScotland crop 
condition was 115; oats and barley were m the same condition. 

Cultivation was generally well forward and spring sowings are earty. 

Greece : Area in 1931 of meslin was 118,000 acres, an increase of 7.3% on that of the 
preceding year (r 10,000 acres) and an increase of 5.4 % on the average of the five years 
ending 1929 (112,000 acres). Production in 1931 was 598,000 centals (1,031,000 bushels), 
an increase of 37.7 % on that of the preceding year (434,000 centals; 749,000 bushels) 
and an increase of 12.9 % on the average of the five years ending 1929 (529.000 
centals; 913,000 bushels). 

Hungary : During the three weeks from February 20 to March 12, the weather 
was characterised by deficient precipitation and low temperatures. In the eastern half 
of the trans-Danubian region and between the Danube and the Theis, the quantity 
of precipitation barely exceeded half the normal quantity wliile in the western half 
of the trans-Danubian region and in the eastern lialf of the Alfold plain, it reached only 
1/3 of the average quantity for this period. 

In the last few days of the period considered the southern half of the country w^as 
covered by a layer of snow more than 5 cm. thick while the western regions had about 
s cm. 

Winter wheat, especially that sown later was greatly damaged tlirougliout tire 
country by cold, wet weather. The damage is already visible in many districts but 
its extent cannot yet be estimated. The winter rye sowings have resisted better but 
are also weak. 

Due to the cold, it had not yet been possible to begin sowing spring cereals. 

Italy : Despite frequent, sharp frosts in February, wheat sowings at the beginning 
of March were in good condition as were also those of minor cereals. 

Latoia : After relatively warm temperatures in January, the weather in February was 
cold. The cold set in at the beginning of the month ; on the loth the temperature was 
— 140 c. rising again towards the 20th and falling at the end of the month as low 
as — ^23® c. in some regions. During February there were some violent winds ; precipitation 
was nearly normal but the snow cover was generally below the normal in depth. 

Lithuania : February weather was not colder than usual. Thanks to the pro- 
tective layer of snow on the fields, winter wheat was in favourable conditioh. Prepar- 
atory work for spring sowiugs had still not commenced on March 8, 

Poland : In the first few days o| Febru^, there was a sudden fall in temperature, 
lasting until the end of the month and btmgiag 1h.e average , for February below the 
multi-annual avafage for the ^moJrth. Subsequently, snowfall on the froaien soil covered 
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tlie winter sowings with a fairly thin layer. The snow was relatively less abundant in 
tlie departments of I^osnania, Pomerania, I^odz and Silesia. 

The low temperature and the thinness of the snowr-cover which, moreover, in the 
more elevated regions has been removed by strong winds, give rise to fears that the 
whiter sowmgs have been more or less considerabl}^ damaged. Most correspondents at 
present report, however, that the condition of the sowmgs remains unchanged from 
last month. 

PorUtgal : The appearance of winter sowings at the end of February was regular. 
Spring wiicat sowings had made good progress. 

Rumania : In the first half of February there was a sharp fall in temperature. 
Severe frost was felt in the second decade of the month. On 15 February the minimum 
temperature at Cluj was — 320C., at Timisoara — 250C. and in Bessarabia — 180C. 

Abundant precipitation wavS registered in Bessarabia and Moldavia. In mid-Feb- 
ruary the snow-cover was considered sufficient for the protection of winter cereals 
from the very severe frost. The ultimate losses to sowings could not yet be estimated. 
According to a report dated 5 March weather was then favourable and the snowcover 
thick. Frost damage to sowings was not important. 

Crop condition on i March was good for wheat, rye and winter barley. 

■ U. S. S, R. : According to information sent by the People's Commissariat for Agri- 
culture, the crop condition of winter cereals at the beginning of March in the Union was 
good. 

At the beginning of March, sowing of vSpring cereals had not yet commenced. In 
the meantime preparations continued for vSpring sowings ahd field operations. The 
government has decided that for storing cereal sowiixgs on the kolkhoz farms, the latter 
should form a seed reserve of 126,447,000 centals. As during last vsmnmer in tlie east- 
ern regions of the Union (Lower- Volga, Middle- Volga, Urals, Kazakstan, Bashkiria, west- 
ern Siberia and Tartciry) damage was caused by drought, also because a certain number 
of kolklioz and sovkhoz in these regions could not themselves provide the necessary 
seed and lastly because some kolkhoz and sovkhoz have also encountered difficulties 
in ensuring the supplies required to meet needs for consumption the Government has 
decided to grant to the farms of these regions in the form of a loan (without interest) 
repayable during the following autumn of 19,320,000 centals of cereals, of wlxich 
14,084,000 for the kolkhoz and 5,236,000 for the sovkhoz. The date by which the 
seed reserve is to be formed is fixed at March 10 for the Ukraine, the Lower- Volga, the 
Nortli-Caucasus, Crimea and Central Asia and April i for the remainder of the Union. 

According to the data of the People's CommissariatTor Agriculture, there had been 
collected for the seed reserve by March 10, in tlie kolkhoz, 54,4 % ofthe plan. 

The reserve is being formed much more slowly than last year. 

On March 10, the number of tractors repaired reached 64,521, that is, 60.3 % ofthe 
figure anticipated. 

The plan for the purchase of cereals by the State, State organisations and co-oper- 
atives had, on March i, 1932, been carried out to the extent of 91.2 %. 

Yugoslavia : February was characterised by frequent frosts and by a relative lack 
of snow but as far as could be judged autumn cereals did not suffer from the cold. 

Uniud SiaUs : The mild weather in the week ended on March* 2 over th^ main winter 
, yffieat'sectto promoted some; ^0^ or greening m mo# parts and th^ crop was forward 
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for the season. In the southwestern section of the belt, progress was good and wiieat green* 
ed up and made noticeable growth in Kansas, although fields were too soft for grazing. 
Abnormal warmth over the Northwest melted most of the snow-cover and the ground 
was largely bare from the western Lake region to the Pacific States ; unfavourable freez- 
ing and thawing were reported locally. Winter cereals continued to do well in the 
South and Hast. Moisture was needed in the west-central Great Plains. 

Spring ploughing made good advance under favourable conditions and was in 
progress as far north as Kansas and some* Ohio Valley sections. Some spring oats were 
sown as far north as central Indiana, central Missouri and southeastern Kansas, while 
the the early crop was reported 6 to 10 inches high in southeastern Arkansas. According 
to later telegrams received from the Government of the United vStares, on March 9 the 
weather had turned cold, slightly damaging the winter wheat crop and on the i6th, cold 
weather had continued, delaying crop progress and causing slight damage. 

On March 3 the Government adopted the resolution authorizing the distribution 
of 40,000,000 bushels of government owned wheat to official organisations for the relief 
of the distressed and for feeding Hvestock. 

Mexico : Crop condition varied from average to good in the principal produaing 
districts. 

Cyprus : With the advent of rains toward the middle of February, the situation of 
cereals, which had been bad, improved. At that date sowing of wheat had XDractically been 
completed and germination had taken place satisfactorily in most areas ; if favourable 
weather conditions continue, a fairly good yield may be expected. PrOvSpeots for barley 
production, on the contrary, are on the whole poor. 

India : In Februar}’’ the weather in the Pimjab was again predominantly dry 
except for light rainfall in the second week in most districts and in tlie last fortnight in a 
few districts. On March 7 rain was badly needed and condition remained average to good 
on irrigated areas and below average to average on non-irrigated areas. Rats caused 
some damage in Gurgaon in the extreme southeast of the Pimjab. 

In the United Provinces February weather was again mainly dry; in the third 
week, however, it was reported that rainfall, except in nine districts, had been light 
throughout, harming standing crops in some places. In the latter half of the month 
local damage by rats, white ants, frost and hailstorms was reported. On March 5 
crops were doing well and prospects for crops on irrigated areas were favourable 
whereas on unirrigated lands they were poor. In the Central Provinces weather was 
cooler with some frost in the latter half of February; light showers of rain and hail fell 
in the western area, slightly damaging the crops ; rain did some good in the North but 
was too late in the South. Wheat was reported to be withering in Hoshangabad from 
want of rain ; otherwise the condition of standing crops on March 7 was good. 

Japan : On i March the crop condition of wheat and barley were generally considered 
to be average ; weather conditions were favourable. 

Palestine : Although on January 31 the total rainfall registered in most parts of the 
country was far below the average, its distribution was well suited to the requirements 
of cereal crops. A marked increase in the rainfall has to be noted during the first 
ten days of February. Crop condition as at March ist was poor. Rain is urgently need- 
ed throughout the country. 

Syria and Lebanon : In Syria sowings were effected in good conditions and germi- 
nation has been regular. The rains have been late and rather scarce. Sowings vary 
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as follows froan those of last year : wheat + 3 %, barley — 18 %, oats + 4 %. In Le- 
banon conditions at time of sowing were average ; germination has been irregular. Areas 
sown to wheat and ba/lej’’ do not show any great change from those of last year, while 
that sown to oats is 35 % less, this crop being of diminishing importance owing to the 
absence of demand. In Latakia sowings were made in good conditions and germination 
has been regular and uniform. In relation to last year the area sown to wiaeat is 5 % 
smaller, that to barley is 25 % larger and that to oats 1 1 % larger. Weather in February 
was normal. In Jebel-Druze germination has been irregular, the autumn having been 
vei'y dry. TTp to the end of February frost had not caused damage to cereals. 

Algeria : Rains in February and the first week of March following dry weather in 
January, have largely compensated for the inadequacy of precipitation at the beginning 
of the vseasoii. Cold weather has checked growth, which was generally ahead of the 
normal. Alternation of rainy and sunny days and milder temperatures at the end of 
February were very beneficial to the crops, the appearance of which was generally ver}'' 
good ; on heavy lands, however, excessive moisture has hindered the growth and braird- 
ing of cereals. 

According to a private source of information, the total cereal area is about 250,000 
to 500,000 acres larger than that published in the official statistics. The increase is prob- 
able as the official data show no change in the area sown from February i to March i 
whereas iiclually some sowing has been effected during the month. It seems, therefore, 
that the cereal acreage may be taken to be definitely larger than that of last year 
and at least equal to the average of the previous five years. 

Work for the spring vsowings is progressing under good conditions; the February 
rains have slowed up the previously advanced growth. Sowing began under good 
conditions. 

Egypt : Idle cold was severe up to the end of the first week of February, with 
heavy ruins in Lower Egypt, particularly in the North of the Delta and in Gizeh 
province. It improved later and became warm. On the whole it has been favourable 
to the growth of the crops and tlie formation of ears. Ear formation has become general 
in early-sown areas. Some of the areas not manured before the closure of canals have 
now been manured. On the reopening of the canals the crop was given the second 
watering. Crop condition as at ist March : wheat, 100, barley, 102, as against 100 on 
ist February and 100 and 99 respectively on ist March 1931. 

French Morocco : Heavy rains in February following a long period of dry weather 
were of great benefit to the crops, whidi are still backward in growth and of not alto- 
gether satisfactory appearance. Work has been interrupted by bad weather. 

Tunis ; Opportune rainfall over the whole of the territory in the latter half of Feb- 
ruary greatly improved the sitiration of cereal crop.s the condition of which at the 
beginning of March was good (120). 


MAIZE 

France : Preparatory work has generally been effected under good conditions thanks 
to fine, dry weather in the period mid-February to mid-March. Rain was however, con- 
sidered indispensable for the completion of the last field operations and the sowings. 
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Argentina : The drought, dry weather and locusts have caused very considerable 
damage especially to the crops sown early. The crop is reported to be very poor and its 
quality little satisfactory. 


Tunis : Thanks to rains in the latter half of February, work for sowings is pro- 
ceeding under good conditions. 


Union of South Africa : The more or less droughty conditions of December in the 
northern provinces and in the Natal Highveld continued until the end of January. 
Some isolated areas were favoured by good showers but generally precipitation was 
well below normal. The heavy rains in the Eastern Cape Province were, however, 
of great benefit and a successful crop season is expected in that area. In the greater 
portion of the Orange Free State, Transvaal and Natal, crops have been irreparably 
damaged by the drought and hail. 


Maize. 




Area 


1 



Production 




Countries 

1931 

1930 

Ayer. 
1925 
to 1929 

1931 
% ~ 
1931/32 

1931 

1930 

Average 
1925 
to 1939 

1931 

1930 

Average 
1925 
to 1929 

X931 
% - 
1931/33 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

1930 

1930/ 

1931 
= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1925/26 

to 

1939/30 

1931/32 

1930/31 

ig2$l26 

to 

1939/30 

1930 

1930/ 

mt 

=100 

Aver- 
age 
= 100 


1,000 acres 


1,000 centals j 

1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 

Austria . . • 

148 

143 

146 

103.9 

101.7 

3,314 

2,663 

2,490 

5,917’ 

4,766 

4,447 

124.4 

338.1 

Bulgaria. . , 

1,676 

1,689 

1,671 

99.2 

100.3 

99.6 

21,983 

17,088 

14,713 

39,256 

80,515 

26.274 

128.6 

149,4 

Spain .... 

1,033 

1,106 

1,057 

95.2 

14,778 

16.152 

13,144 

26,889 

28,844 

23,471 

91.5 

112.4 

France. . . . 

833 

833 

848 

99.9 

98.2 

13,246 

12.632 

9,428 

23,654 

22,879 

6,802 

55,394 

16,887 

6,423 

105.7 

140.5 

Greece, , . . 

528 

540 

503 

96.7 

105.0, 

3,008 

3,809 

3,597 

5,371 

79.0 

83.6 

Hungary . , 

2,720 

3,420 

2,605 

2,662 

104.4 

102.2 

33,469 

31,021 

39,546 

59,749 

70,618 

107,0 

84.6 

Italy . ’/j 

3,490 

8,541 

98.1 

96.7 

41,619 

62,832 

61,754 

74,142 

112,200 

92.418 

66.1 

80.2 

238 

255 

218 

93.4! JO9.3; 

2,266 

3,008 

2,018 

4.046 

5,362 

3,595 

75.5 

112.6 

Poland . . . 

243 

233 

217 

104,21 U1.6 

2,296 

1,847 

1,940 

4,099 

3,299 

3,464 

124.3 

118.3 

♦Portugal. . . 

865 

868 

827 

99.61 104.6 

- - - 

9,364 

7,960 


16,722 

14,196 

140.7 


Pumania . . 

11,749 

10,939 

10,606 

107.4' 110.8' 

140,214 

99,648 

99,979 

250,384 

177,942 

178,534 

140,2 

Switzerland . 

3 

3 

3 

79.2 

76.4 

64 

64 

84 

114 

114 

150 

100.0 

76.9 

Czechoslov. . 

344 

360 

343 

95.6 100.5, 

5,020 

5,479 

5,363 

8,965 

9,783 

9,577 

91.6 

98.6 

Yugoslayia. . 

6,158 

6,097 

5,575 101.0, 110.6 

70,945 

76,381 

67,356 

126,688 

136,395 

120,279 

92.6 

105,8 

Total Europe. 

ZB, 119 

28,299 

27, Wj 192.9 

106.3\ 

352,112 

232,519 

311,407 

628,774 

592,785 

556,087 

105.9 

112.1 


9,801 

9,684 

8,886 101.2 

116.9 

... 


79,114 

... 

... 

141,275 

... 

... 

Canada . . . 

131 

161 

174 

81.2 

75.2 

3.039 

3,263 

3,703 

6,426 

,826 

6,618 

93.1 

82.1 

Umted States 

104,970 

100,743 

99,560. 104.2 

105.4! 

1,431,8431,163,704 

1,537,197 

2,556,863 

2,060,185 

2,745,001 

124.1 

98.1 

Meadco . . . 

7,939 

•7,599 

7,709 

104.5 

103.01 

42,539 

30.353 

44,001 

75,962 

54,201 

78,674 

140.1 

96.7 

Tot. N. Amer, 


108,503^ m,m 

104,2 

msA 

1,477,421 

1,187,320 

1,584,901 

2,638,251 

2,120,212 

2,830,188 

m.4 

63.2 

China: Man* 
chuiia . . . 

8,441 

2,139 

2,469 

114.1 

98,9 

37,764 

85,030 

37,848 

67,418 

62,554 

67,586 

mJ 

99.8 

SyriaandEeb. 

67 

61 

121 

109.7 

56.2 

770 

600 

1,870 

1,376 

1,071 

2,446 

128.5 

60,2 

Algeria , . . 

24 

24 

• 25 

99.2 

97.0' 

133 

164 

144 

238 

292 

257 

81.3 

92,7 

Eritrea , . . 

22 

22 

IS 

100.0 

166.7 

132 

198 

79 

286 

354 

142 

66.7 

X66.7 

Kenya (r) * . 

196 

206 

201 

94.9 

97.6 

1,922 

3,299 

2,476 

3,432 

5,892 

4,420 

5S.3 

77.7 

Ft. Morocco. 

8641 

649 

561 

133.1 

154.1 

2,982 

8,335 

2,973 

5,826 

5,954 

6.309 

89.4 

100.3 

It.Somaliland 

28 

40 

89 

70.6 

72,9 

301 

530 

426 

537 

946 

760 

56.8 

70.7 

Tunis (z> , . 

44 

37 

45 

119.0 

99.2 

110 

132 

1 108, 

197 

236 

192 

88.3 

102.5 

Total Africa . 

i,m 

m 

884 


m.8 

5.589 

7M8 

0,205, 

9,966 

12,674 

11/80 


89.9 

♦Argentine . . 

14,468 

13,776 

11,549 

105.0 

126.3 

• • « 

231,707 

163,577 

1*229 


413,763 

292,103 



•Chili, .... 

89 

92 

88 

96.7 

101.0 

... 

1,616 

... 

2.707 

2,194 


... 

Madagascar . 

227 

229 

207 

99.2 

110.0 

2,028 

1,623 

2,302 

3,622 

2,898 

4,111 

125.0 

88.1 

Grand Total « 

146,072 

140,209 

138,SM 

ld4J3 

tms 


1,564,756 

1,644,633 

3,346,467 

2,764,164 

347U98 

116.6 

ms 


* Cotmtries not included in the totals. — s) IMt crop <«;inaggeago »)» — t) Early <?rop (« cinquantino »), 
it) European crop, — (a) Maize and sorghum. 
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RICE 

Aygentina : According to the local press production in 1931-32 is estimated at over 
200,000 centals (490,000 bushels). The chief producing area is Tucuman, where the 
local government has developed active propaganda for the intensification of the crop. 

Formosa : On February ist, except in a certain part of the Central and Southern 
districts, where cold weather hampered the growth of the seedlings, growing con- 
ditions were generally normal, weather being seasonable. Sowing was almost finished 
and transplanting of the early-sown crop started. 

Indo-China : The crop of the tenth month in Tonkin 26,956,000 centals (59,901,000 
bushels) of rough rice is rather below expectations being 91.8 % of last year's 
especially large crop and 19.3 % above the average of the five years ending 1929-30. 
Though production data for the crop of the second semester in Annam and for the crop 
of Cochin-China and of Cambodia, which together make up over half the total for Indo- 
China, are lacking, it may be stated from the general information available that the total 
crop of Indo-Cliina will be 4,5 to 6.5 million centals. (100 to 14.5 million bushels) below 
that of the preceding season and 9 to ii million (19.5 to 24.5 million) below the five-year 
average ; this year's crop will thus be one of the smallest in the last decade. 


Rice. 





Arba 





Probpction 







Aver. 

3t9a5/«6 

to 

1939/30 

% 1931/3* 



Aver. 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 



Aver. 

x9a5/26 

to 

19 ^ 9/30 

% i93X/3a 

COWXRIES 

1931/3* 

1930/31 

1930/ 

1931 

Aver- 

age 

1931/3* 

1930/31 

1931/3* 

1930/31 

1930/ 

1931 

Aver 

age 


1,000 acres 

M 100 

m zoo 

1,000 centals | 

x,ooo bushels of 45 lbs. | 

«-IOO 

«>zoo 

Bulgaria. . 

14 

17 

18 

84.7 

78.7 

290 

366 

$29 

645 

814 

730 

79.8 

S8.4 

Spain . . , 

113 

120 

121 

94.2 

93.6 

6,860 

6,892 

6,743 

13,042 

16,816 

14,986 

86.2 

87.0 

Italy . . . 

346 

361 

349 

96.0 

99.3 

13,918 

14,838 

14,652 

30,928 

31,860 

82,669 

97.1 

96.0 

•Portugal. . 

37 

36 

80 

101.7 

123.4 


646 

487 

1,212 

972 


... 


837 

390 

533 

86.3 

63.2 

— 

- 

— 

— 


- 

- 

- 

Unit. States 

970 

969 

948 

101,1 

102.3 

20,256 

19,936 

18,408 

46,014 

44,299 

40,905 

IOI.6 

110.0 

China; Man- 














churia . . 

496 

610 

522 

97.0 

94.8 

7,002 

6,883 

6,781 

16,660 

16,296 

16,069 

101.7 

108.8 

Formosa j 

677 

660 

616 

102.7 

110,1 

14,474 

38,892 

15,500 

12,208 

13.971 

82,164 

30.871 

27,128 

104,2 

118.6 

888 

858 

797 

108.5 

111.6' 

16,689 

63,437 

37,086 

84,444 

31,046 

107.7 

119.6 

Korea . . . 

8,963 

8,970 

3,885 

99.8 

102.0 

76,746 

59,472 

140,968 

170,643 

132,158 

82.7 

106.7 

India . . ♦ 
Indo^China; 

84,034 

82,706 

80,758 

101.6 

104.1 

1,130,488 

1,110,706 

1,047,836 

2,512,038 

2,468,186 

2,327,868 

101.8 

107.9 

^Cochin-Chi- 

877 

1,137 

1,048 

77.2 

83.7 

6,472 

7,829 

9,033 

12,160 

17,897 

20,073 

1 69.9 

60.6 

1,236 

1,601 

1,488 

77.2: 

! 

86.9 

... 

11,926 

12,940 

26,499 

28,756 

! ••• 

... 

na, , 

4,980 

1,161 

6,460 

1,137 

6,033 

90.3 

98.0 

108.9, 

. . . 

40.874 

48,898 

. . . 

00,829 

107,649 

... 

. . . 

tows . . . 

1,118 

102.2 

7,276 

7,275 

7,804 

, 16,167 

16,167 

17,348 

100.0 

98.2 

Tonkin , , 

3,301 

3,410 

3,097 

96,8 

106.6 

89,981 

44,108 

38,362 

88.845 

98,016 

85,247 

90.6 

104.2 

japan , . . 

7*952 

(3)8.677j 

7,938 

(«}4,034 

7,787 

100.2 

i02al 

219,886 

260,620 

237,020 

487,614 

692,477 

626,700 

121,007 

82.8 

92.6 

Siam (x) . , 

(3)3,648 

91,1 

10S.8| 

40,6Olj 

68,0X8 

^,454 

110,222 

128,926 

$6.6 

91.1 

Java and l« 

Ii 

7,786 

7,801 

98,2 

102.7! 

108,838 

108,812 

104,763 

280,747 

240,688 

282,779 

96.9 

99.1 

. Madura U 

1,077 

1,101 

100,8 

98.6 

9,269 

10,809 

9,204 

20,676 

22,909 

20,468 

89.8 

100.6 

Madagascar 

1,286 

1,354 

1,374 

94.9 

93.6 

, 1 

17,086^ 

14,492 

17,628 

37,968 

32,206 

39,17^ 

117.9 

96.9 

Totote. . . 

118*432 

10*983 

tUAn 

1004 

103.6 

i 

1 

1,782*210 


||8)S81,0^ 

8*909408 

8*684*722 

90.7 

104.0 


♦ Qoimtrfea not ia tlie totals. <*) crop. — b) Secoad crop. — ^ rice. i) trturrigated 

rice, — (I) ^vcjx iaact circles, of wWcIj tire prmuction represents aboat tfare^^Wis of die total pfodnetioa of Siata, , 
-n- (z\ 4jcea to be harvested, ■ . ' ' , 
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India : In tlie two w^eeks ending F'ebruary 24 light rains fell in Bengal, facilitating 
ploughing for paddy but in the subsequent weeks ended on March 9 the weather was 
dry and rahi was needed. lyight to model ate rains fell in February in Bihar and Orissa 
but on March 7 rain was required in some districts. In Madras the weather was dry 
until towards the end of February when moderate rains fell in parts of the Circars, 
the central districts and the South of the Presidency. 


POTATOES 

France : Preparatory work has generally been effected under good conditions thanks 
to fine, dry weather in the period mid-February-niid-March. Rain was, however, 
considered indispensable for the completion of the last field operations and the sowings. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : February w^as very dry. In Northern Ireland 
planting was begim in a number of areas. Old crop tubers have kept exceptionally w^elh 

Argentina : During February, the condition of potatoes in the principal producing 
areas was satisfactory. Crop prospectse were generally good. Only in a few districts 
of the Province of Buenos Aires were yields forecast to be little satisfactory. 

Cyprus : At the middle of February, planting of the new crop was continuing. 
Thanks to a good demand, especially from Palestine, it was estimated that two-thirds 
of the old crop had been exported at the date mentioned. 

Palestine : Good germination is noted throughout the country. No damage from frost 
has been reported. 

Algeria : Thanks to the abundant rains during Febncary and to tlie mild temper- 
atures in the last week of the month, yields of early varieties pulled at the end of 
February were better than those of the first tubers pulled. 

Preparations for spring crops, though interrupted by bad weather, were well for- 
ward at the beginning of Maich. 


SUGAR 

It is still impossible to state with sufficient exactness this year's area under culti- 
vation for sugar-beet in Europe, not so much because the season is late in some coun- 
tries as because certain factors in the intemational sugar situation on which the deci- 
sions of beet growers in large part depend remain uncertain. 

As no agreement has been reached between Java and Cuba as to their production 
this year, the possibility of modifications in the export quotas of the beet-growing coun- 
tries adhering to the Chadboume plan cannot be excluded. For this reason the fore- 
ca^ of areas to be devoted to sugar-beet in these countries (Germany, Belgium, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Czeclroslovakia and Yugoslavia) is especially uncertain though on the whole 
a decrease may be taken as certain. In other countiies also the decision is partly con- 
ditional on the agreement amongst the countries adhering to the Chadboume Plan. 
Another element of nncertainty is the fact that in various countries the beet price con- 
tracts for 1932-33 between growers and factories are stiU under negotiation. It is not 
easy to foresee what infiuence the measures taken by the various Governments in favour 
of their respective sugar industries in recent months may have. 
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Production of Beet Sugar [raw]. 


COXTNTaiES 

Production 

I Septcmber -31 January 

Total production during the season 

% 1931-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1931-32 

(I) 

1930-31 

Average 
1925-26 
to 1929-30 

1931-32 

.9 

1930-31 

Average 
1925-26 
to 1929-30 

1930-31 

» 100 

Aver- 
age 
» 100 

thou-sand centals j 

short tons 

thousand centals 

short tons 

Germany .... 


31,554 

55,205 

1,727,680 

2,760,204 

34,684 

56,162 

38,741 

1,734,200 

2,808,077 

1,937,038 

62 

89 

Austria 


3,5«5 

0,012 

170 , 22:4 

165,588 

3,641 

3,313 

2.185 

182,000 

165,620 

109,260 

110 

167 

Belgium .... 


— 


■— 

— 

4,610 

6,1.38 

5,949 

225,971 

806,894 

297,449 

74 

76 

Bulgaria .... 


553 

1,122 

27,036 

56,097 

568 

1,204 

602 

28.397 

60.205 

80,090 

47 

94 

Denmark .... 


— 

— ■ 

— 


2,766 

3,699 

3,303 

138,000 

185,000 

165,147 

75 

83 

Spain ( 4 ) . . . . 


( 2 ) 6,370 

( 2 ) .5,0:18 

(2)318,808 

(2)260,878 

6,393 

6,369 

4,813 

320,000 

818,449 

240,638 

100 

133 

Irish. Free Stal'. 


— 


— 


125 

468 

4:36 

6.267 

23.300 

21,794 

27 

29 

Finland .... 


— 


— 


83 

82 

69 

4,173 

4,070 

3,441 

102 

121 

France 


(3)1S,753(3)2.j,70I (3)037,044 

'»)!, 280, 5.35 

18,864 

26,034 

18,258 

943.200 

1,301,712 

912,888 

72 

103 

Great Britain . . 


— 


_ 

~ 

6,020 

10,127 

4 , 0:32 

300,933 

506,363 

201,611 

59 

140 

Hungary .... 


— 

— 

-- 

- 

2,761 

6,154 

4,386 

138,036 

257,712 

219,317 

64 

63 

Italy 



0,408 

413,38*5 

474,903 

8,268 

0,408 

7,039 

413,385 

474,903 

351,957 

87 

117 

Datvia 


— 

— 



287 

1142 

(5) 204 

14,300 

6,625 

( 5 ) 10.185 

216 

141 

Netherlands. . . 


— 

— 

— 


3,678 

6,324 

6,213 

183,900 

316,200 

310,576 

.58 

51) 

Poland 


(.3) 10,874 

( 2 ) 17,253 (a) .54:1,705 

(2)862,036 

10,874 

17,253 

15,045 

543,705 

862,636 

762,221 

68 

72 

Rumania .... 


— 

—• 

— 

— 

948 

3,620 

2,745 

47,400 

181,010 

187,268 

26 

34 

Sweden 


— 

— 


— 

3,163 

4,112 

2,881 

168,000 

205.618 

144,032 

77 

109 

Switzerland . . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

132 

126 

152 

7,000 

6,800 

7,600 

105 

87 

Czechoslovalvia . 


17,742 

24,018 

887,100 

1,245,800 

17,742 

25,173 

26,016 

887,100 

1,258,614 

1,300,763 

70 

68 

Turkey 


— 


— 

— 

363 

214 

iOJ 

18,000 

10,700 

5,028 

165 

351 

Vugoslavia . . . 


— 

-- 

— 

— 

1,055 

2,326 

2,082 

07,752 

116,316 

104,109 

84 

94 

Totalf Eufope . 

a) 

— 


— 

— 


187,528 

U5,252 

6,391,709 

f),376,m 

7,262,406 

68 

88 

U S.S.R. . . . 


— 




33,060 

39,266 

24,066 

1,650,000 

1,96.3,284 

1,208,288 

84 

137 

Toialf Europe. 

. bl 



- 

, — 

mo, 873 

220,794 

109,318 

8,011,709 

n,339,707\ 

8,405,094 

71 

95 

Ciituiflft ..... 





1 

1,068 

1,076 

7cJ 

63,000 

53,763 

38,436' 

98 

138 

United Slates. . 




— 


24,022 

25,970 

21,428 

1 ,201,000 

1,299,000 

1,071,390 

92 

112 

TotalSf North ,4 mmaii 



- 

, — 

25,080 

27,054 

22,W7\ 

1,254,000 

1,362,703 

1,109,8251 

93 

113 

Korea 


... 




j 

.37 

22 

13 

1.8.37 

1,109 

635 

166 

280 

Japan 



... 


1 

001 j 

682 

545J 

30,030 

26,583 

i 27,231 

113 

no 

Total, Asia, . 

. . 

- 

- 

- 

— 

$38 

5.54 


31,867 

27,092 

27,86$ 

1 

m 

115 

Australia. . . . 






114 

761 

48 

6,706 

3,762 

2,416 

' f 

152 

239 

« M j j * 

/ a) 







153,630! 

215,211 

1 108,055 

If, 083, 282 

10,700,030 

8»402,513! 

7i 

01 


> b) 

i 


“““ 

*— 


mAn 

102 , 

8,333,282 

1^014 

0,005,801 

! 1 

73 

01 


a) Not including tlic XT. S.S.K. — b) IncUtdiug the tJ.S.S.R. — (i) Approximate 4ata. ~ (2) To the end of January. 
Fc1iiuar>' 15th, —■ (4) The season begins on ist July. — (5) Average 1928-29 to 1929-30. 


(3) ^0 


As it is impossible to fommlate an inclusive evStimate for l^urope there are here 
given the first replies to an enquiry of the Institute on tlie probable areas to be devoted 
to sugar-beet in 1032. 

In France according to an agreement between growers and factories sugar produc- 
tion for 1932-33 has been fixed at an amount about 3 % above that of 1931-32. It is 
probable, therefore, Hmt the beet area will undergo a corresponding extension. 

From Germany it is intimated that current private estimates are unusually uncer- 
tain. It may however be taken tliat in consequence of the limitation of the export 
quota, the fall in internal consumption and the heavy stocks there wiH'be a further de- 
crease in area. 

In Yugoslavia no precise information will be available before the first half of April. 

In Hungary the factories have agreed with the beet growers’ union to purchase in 
1932 beets up to 70 % of 1931 production. It may therefore be approximately estimat- 
ed mean;time that this year’s area will be about two-thirds that of last year, 

3 
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From Italy it is intimated that, owinj? to the necessity- for eliminating the heavy 
stocks of sugar accumulated in preceding years through the abundant crops and the con- 
traction of sugar consumption the contract for 1932 between the National Association of 
Agriculturalists and the Co7'isoy:;io Nazionale Pvodiitiovi Zucchcro no longer fixes the area 
to be cultivated but the maxinium quantity of beets to be delivered. Ou this basis it 
may meantime be stated that, as for Hungary, the 1932 beet area will be approximately 
two-thirds that of 1931. 

The Austrian Government intimates that according to the information so far avail- 
able this year’s beet area w'ill not differ greatly from that of las1 year. 

The Belgian Ministry of Agriculture intimates that the area under vSugar-beet in 
the coming season tvill j>robably be nearly the same as that in 1931-32, 

In Switzerland contracts for the quantity of beets to be delivered to the factories 
have not yet been made but it is generally considered that there will be a slight increase; 
in comparison with last year. 

In the U.S.S.R., according to the Government plan, the total area to be sown to 
sugar-beet this spring will be 12 % greater than the area cultivated in 193 1. 

E. R. 


France : Preparatory work has generally been effected, under good conditions thaiikvS 
to fine, dry w^eathet in the iDeriod, mid-February-mid-March, Rain wuvS, however, 
considered indispensable for the completion of the last field operations and the sowings. 

Guadeloupe : At the end of February, the crop was reported to be good. 


Formosa : On February i, the canes for cutting were damaged by frost in the 
central districts, but the crop prospects are normal on the whole. 

New plantations were also damaged in the central districts, but no outbreak of 
noxious insects and moulds is found in general and the groudh of the canes is healthy. 


lnd>ia : According to a report received from the Govermiient of India, the con- 
dition of sugar cane on February 25 was reported to be good. 


Indochina : Crop results have been satisfactory everj’^vhere, varying from a\x^rage 
to good according to province. 


Weather conditions have been favourable for sowing and maturity. Har- 
vesting is proceeding in late and normally sown areas ; the crop is consigned to sugar- 
factories and native presses or used for local consimiption. Sowing of the new crop is 
being completed in Assuan province about two weeks earlier than last year. Crop con- 
dition on March i and February i was 103 as against 102 on March i, 1931. 

Union of South Africa : In January the rainfall in Nalal was good over tlie vSouth 
Coast and |)art of the North Coast but much below average in Zululand, where drought 
continued unrelieved. Condition of cane averaged 19 % below nonnal. 
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Production of Cane Sugar, 


Countries 

1931-32 (I) 

. .. . 

1930-31 

Average 

19 ' 5- 26 
to 1929 - 30 , 

1931-32 (i) 

1930-31 1 

Average 
1925*26 
lo 19 ^ 9-30 

Percentages 
for 1931-33 

Aver- 

1930-31 

* 100 , 

= 100 

America. ! 

Thousand centals 

! ■ ‘ 1 
; I 

s 

hort ton.<=? 

— 



Argentina I 

7,022 

8412 

S.S 1 ij 

381,124 

420,595 

440,541 

9b 

('•6 

Brazil 

2 l, 0 O.> 

20,159 

19,385 

1,080,000 

l,t)07,9t)0 

969,247, 

107 

111 

Cuba 

6 :i. 0 :U 

69, 9513 

104,428 

3.200.000 

3,490,000 

5,221,343 

9 1 

61 

Ecuador 

422 

425 

432' 

21,160 

21,800 

21,577t 

99 

98 

United States 

3,120 

.3,674 

1,01 ij 

156,000 

183,693 

95,575 

85' 

163 

Guadeloui c 

81(5 

375 

542 

41,000 

19,{K10, 

27,100, 

21 S 

150 

Jamaica 

i,32;i 

1,279 

1,329 

66,000 

64,000 

66,438 

103 

99 

Mexico 

.5,290 

5.247 

4,242 

265,000 

262,000, 

212,109 

101 

125 

Peru 

10,19(5 

9.480 

8,009 

509,800 

470,000 

400,458 

108 

127 

Porto nico 

18,977 

15,07.3 

13,716 

948,900 

783,664 1 
406,237 i 

685,809 

121 

138 

Dominican Republic . , . 

8,4i)7 

8,125 

7,707 

424,850 

385,339 

105 

no 

F.l Salvador 

GOO 

1,024 

507. 

33,289 

51,210' 

25,353 

65 

131 

Total, America . . .| 
ASIA. 1 

in, mo 

143, m 

171,019 

7, 127 MO 

7,180,700 

8,550,889 

681 , 427 ! 

99 

S3 

Formosa . j 

20,279 

17,577 

13,629' 

l,Oi;l,952 

878,841! 


115 

149 

India 

80,912 

72,083 

66,618 

4,340.0(!0 

3,604,000 

3,330.880 

121 

130 

Japan 

1,951 

1,783 

1.857 

97,525 

88,153 

92.859 

in 

105 

Java ' 

54.0 Ki 

02,6(53 

,57,172 

2,700.000 

3,i;53.n6' 

2,858.554 

86 

94 

Philippine Is. .... . ,j 

18,900 

18,796 

16,404 

950,000 

930,771 1 

820 . 180 , 

101 

no 

Total, A<iia . . . 

Africa. 

7S!l,lU 


753,080 

0,107,000 

1 

j 

S,013,i%l 

7,783,000 

i 

m 

■ 

1 

iir 

Egypt 

3,197 

2,685 

2,094 

1 159,8tMl 

i;m,{10o 

104,6911 

nu 

1.53 

Mauritius 

3,858 

4,871 

5,011 

1 193.000 243,560 

252.045 

79 

77 

Mozambique ] 

J5.417 

1,907! 1,(522 

1 71.000 

95,390' 

81,076' 

179 

211 

Reunion 

(501 

1,102, 1,110 

30, (KK) 

55.000 

55,775 

60, 

60 

Union of S. Africa . . J 

«,5SH'| 7,800 

5,297 

329,400 

393,000 

204.8711 

84 

124 

Total, Africa . , . 

Oceania. 

linn 

18,423 

13,170 

383,000 

i 921,100: 

758,158 

504,162^ 

m\ 

i 

117 

Australia , 

13,149 

11,927 

11,2811 

957,000 

590,3741 


no 

116 

Hawaii 

19,120 

19,160 

17, {MO 

956,000 

958,000 

807,0071 

too: 

no 

Fiji Is 

1,819 

2,019 

2,002 

90,900, 101,000! 

100,083 

90 

91 

Total, Oceania . . . 


33,m 

30,025 

1,704,000 

1,653, 374\ 

1,531,232 

103 

111 

deneral Totals , . . 




18,821,000 

1 18,407,115 

18,624,499 

■ .. ! 

102 

101 

(i) Approximate data, 









VINES ' 

The wmter of 193^-3^ was marked in the northern hemisphere, by irregular pre- 
cipitation and latterly, by abnormally low temperatures and very sluirp frosts following 
a period of abnormally mild weather. It appears that the cold, despite its severity, has 
not caiised serious damage ; hardly any damage is reported except in some regions of 
Spain, where growth was at a fairly advanced stage, in the r/>ire valley and East of 
France, in nortltem Italy and in Hungary ; in the rest of central Europe, opportune 
though limited snowfall aided the vines to survive intense cold without suffering 
appreciable daniage. Jn the Mediterranean basin the cold had, on the contrary, a bene- 
ficial e^ect in checking the too vigorous growth of the vines and the too rapid rise of 
the sap, putting the plant.s in better condition to resist eventually tlie dangerous spring 
frosts. 

The drought is causing more serious anxiety hi certain vsoutlietn regions, particularly 
in B|km ; it is to be feared that the vines in these areas not have sufficient reserves 


1 
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of soil moisture unless there is abundant precipitation in the spring to compensate for 
the deficiency in the winter. 

With tins reserve, it may be stated that the condition of the vines at the middle 
of March was, on the whole, very satisfactory except in Spain. Field work, wliich was 
delayed by the cold spell in January and February is generally fairty well advanced; 
in the southern regions, work has been efiected under excellent conditions ; pruning has 
progressed well in most districts and has been finished in North Africa; new plantings 
also benefited by the fine weather. 

l*he cold was beneficial to the wines, whidi have clarified and have lost part of 
the excessive immatuiity which was noticed in some regions. 

On the markets, a quiet tone persists, except in certain German centres and. in Hun- 
gary where purchases by neighbouring countries have caused a fairly marked activity 
and strengthened or even improved quotations. In most exporting countries, the 
practical closure of the French market in conjunction with the general crisis is limiting 
business to local purchases and even these are being prudently made. Spain and Italy 
are slowly selling on the home markets their relativety small supplies which, despite 
the stagnant business situation and restrictions imposed on consumption, are dimin- 
isliirig fairly regularly ; in Greece, only the Samos trade has shown some activity. In 
France, trade in wane is very slow, although taxed consumption is maintained at a high 
level ; sales of producers' stocks, although larger than last year, are .smaller by 55 million 
Imperial gallons (66 million Am, gall.) than in the four previous seasons ; transactions, 
wdiich are being prudently made, appear to be principally in Algerian wines, sales of which 
have reached nearly three-quarters of the available supplies. 

Prices have remained low’ but generally firm and in February rose very slightly. 
The conclusion of commercial agreements between France on the one hand and vSpaiti, 
Italy and Greece on the other may bring about some improvement in the market situ- 
ation in the latter countries. 

In the viticultural countries of Danubian Europe, the situation remains generally 
poor except for the improvement wliich has taken place on the Hungarian market. 

In the southern hemisphere, on the wrhole, a poor production is in prospect — ex- 
tremely reduced in Argentina, smaller than in the previous year in Uruguay and in the 
Union of South Africa and fairly good in Australia. Probable su|)plies, however, in 
all countries on |:he w^hole exceed the possibilities of the market. The wine situation 
therefore remains bad and prices ver}’- low. 

P. de V. 


Austria : Frosts Iiindered work in the vineyards. On i Match ctop Ooiidition was 
2.6 against 2.3 on i February 1932 and on i March 1931. 

France : The period from 15 February to the middle of March was marked by very 
great irregularity ; low temperatures and drought prevailed witb frosts very severe 
for the area, retarding vegetation and work in the vineyards. The milder temperatures 
and the rains toward tlie beginning of the second week of March restored the situation, 
which remained very satisfactory. 

The markets were quiet despite the high level of consumption ; after a .slight rise 
in February, prices remained stationary ; the application of the viticultural law brings 
a slight uncertainty to the situation, 

I ialy ; The vines pruned .recently have , been damaged by frost, 

■ , ' f ' 
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Avgeniina : According to a report to the National Commission for the Wine Industry 
the total wine production of the provinces of Cuyo (San Juan and Mendoza), which in- 
clude almost nine-tenths of the vine area of Argentina, will be diminished, ownng to the 
very severe frosts that have destroyed part of the crop, to a little less than 44 million 
Imperial gallons (53 million American gallons), which represents, for the whole country, 
a crop hardly more than one-quarter of the normal. Despite this very small production, 
stocks from previous crops are apparently large enough to cover a considerable part of 
the demand and the total available supplies will still leave a surplus of 37 (45 million 
gallons at the end of the current season on i May 1933. 


Algevia : Although work was often interrupted by bad weather in February and the 
beginning of March, it has not been greatly delayed. Planting is finished. Shoots 
are appearing early. 

French Morocco : The young shoots are appearing slowly on the vines. 


Union of SoiUh Africa : The total vintage for this year is estimated at 5-T0 % greater 
than that of 1931, which was 18,600,000 Imperial gallons (22,337,000 American gallons). 
As regards the composition of these totals see the “ Crop Rej^ort ” for January TO32. 
The actual production will be very largely determined by the relative prices of raisins 
and wine, a very uncertam factor at present. 


OLIVES 

Production, — The first estimate of Italian olive-oil production is now known and 
docs not. modify the figure of world production for 1931-32, forecast in December at about 
18 millions centals (232 million American gallons). The estimates for the different pro- 
ducing countries have thus undergone no variation save for Tunisia where adverse wea- 
ther during the later ripening of the fruit caused vserious dropping and considerable 
delay in harvesting ; the actual production of Tunisia and Algeria together, however, 
remains very large, almost 18 % above the average for the five years ending 1929-30, 

For Portugal the first OvStimate indicates a particularly abundant production of , 
oil ; the most recent information is that in certain places extraction has not yet been 
completed as the total crop, though not reaching espectations, may be considered 
normal. 

In Turkey production in 1931-32 is oalpulated at 331,000 centals (4,346,000 Amer- 
ican gallons) against 617,000 {8,132,000) last season. 

vSufiicient information is not yet available to form a judgement on the quality of 
the oils produced in the current year. In Spain there is expected to be a large quantity 
of oil with a high acidity ; the yield has there been 19. i % (average of the last three 
years 19.3 %) while in Italy it is calculated at 16.3 % (three-year average 16.2 %). 

Trade : — , As regards the movement of trade, it is notewortliy that, under the 
inflixence of, two principal caitses (the poor 1930-3 x production in nearly all prodncing 
countries and the world economic depression), exports generally declined considerably 
in X931 compared with 1930, especially those of Algeria and Tunis ; it is c^culated that 
^ese two, countries together in 1931 exported a total quantity of , only about 441,000 
caatais (5, 794,000 America gallons) against 1,631,500 (2x^43^»ooo)in 1936 and 1/243,500 
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(i^.339»ooo) in 1929 (total production of the two countries was 809,100 (10,632,000) in 
^ 93 ^“ 3 i» 1,898,200 (24,943,200) in 1929-30 and 1,486,000 (19,526,000) in 1928-29). 

vSpain also, although certain!}" assisted by the currency exchange, in 1931 exported 
about 286,600 (3,766,000) of oil less, the actual figures being respectively 2,070,100 
(27,202,800) against 2,356,700 (30,969,000). Only Greece, favoured by a very heavy pro- 
duction in 1930-31, exported about 66,000 (869,000) more than in 1930, mostly destined 
to Italian ports. 

With respect to Italy, it is known that in 1931 the small production of the year and 
a large demand for the foreign crude product on the part of the home refining induvstry, 
resxiited in a large increase in imports from 1,325.000 (17,411,000) to 1,805,600 
(23,726,000) ; the largest contributions to this increase w'ere made by Spain, whose ex- 
ports rose from 421,000 (5,533>3oo) in 1930 to 1,060,500 (13,934,600) in 1931 ; Italy the- 
refore passed from a net export of 831,000 (10,921,700) in 1929 and 271,000 (3,563,300) 
in 1930 to a net import of 509,300 (6,692,000) in 1931. 


Olives and Olive Oil Production. 


COUNTRiE'^ 

Area 

1 Bnoeish measures 

American measures 

1 

% 1931/32 

1931/33 

' Average, 

X 930/31 ■ 

31/33 

.4.ver, 

= 100 

! 

1 1931/33 

i 

1 

1 1930/31 

1 

Average 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

1931/33 

1930/31 

Average 

1925/26 

to 

1939/30 

1930 / 

1931 

ar 100 

% 

Aver. 

= 100 

% 

Thousand acres J^ioo 

1 

1 Thousand centals 

|Thous- ( s) pounds 

1 and ( t) American gallons 

Spain (i) . . . . 


I 

4,651' 

1 

4,296 . . 


43,480 

13,665 

II 

48,44614,847,964 

1,366,493 

4,844,668 

318.4 

89.7 






8,309 

2,584 

9,153' 

109,187 

33,298 

320,273 

327.9 

90,8 

Greece ..... 

j 

— 1 

— ; — 

— 

i) 

1,952 

2,146 

l,663i 

25,646 

28,195 

21,855 

01,0 

1 17.3 

Italy 

1,402 

1,492' 

1,425' 100.0 

104.7 

s) 

29,655 

17,196 

27,658 2,965.472 

1,719,667 

2,765,771 

172.5 

107.2 

t b) 

4,13 1 

4,133, 

4,201 99,9 

98.3 i) 

4, 8281 2,714 

4,301 

63,440 

35.667 

66,615 

177.9 

1 12.3 

Portugal . . . . , 


— ' 

— ! — 1 

— 


1,504 

396 

1,1 o3 

19,763 

5,205 

14,884 

370.7 

132.8 

United States. . 

- , 

_ ! 

i 1 

- 


320 ; 400 

370 

32,000 

40,000 

36,960 

80.0 

86.6 

Syria and I^e- 


j 

! 

i : 


i 









bacon. . . . | 

lOU 

187 

170. 101.7 

112.1 


1,476 

973 

1,244 

147,622 

97,334 

124,352 

151.7 

118.7 

Algeria i 

103 

109; 

99 94,3 

103.7, f) 

464 

411 

462 

6.103 

5,405 

6,075 

112.9 

100.5 

Tunis 

—1 

' 

■ 1 


s) 

6,614 

2,205 

4,409 

661,389 

220,463 

440,926 

300.0 

160.0 




j i 


t) 

1,100 

400 

880, 

14,500 

5,200 

11,600 

278,0 

125.0 

Totals . . . 


« j 

1 1 

— 

S) 

81,545 

34,4^9 

82, m 

8,154,4473,442,857 

8,212,572 

230.0 

00,3 


i 

j 

! i 

1 ! 

{1 

18,I5T 

8»e>ai 

17,3921 238,639 

ii 

12,970 

___ 

231,202 

211, 3| 

1 103,2 


a) I»ure crop. -- b] Mixed crop. — s) Olives. — «) Oil. — (i) Area bearing. 


In correspondence with the movements of exports, all or nearly all tlie importmg 
countries reduced their imports in 1931 compared with the preceding two years, especi- 
ally the two most important countries : the United States, which passed from 1,528,000 
(20,076,000) in 1929 and 1,630,000 (21,409,000) in 1930 to 1.191,000 {15.658,000) in 1931 
^d Argentina, whose imports were 1,122,000 (14,746,000) in 1929, 1,307,000 (17,179,000) 
in 1930 and 917,000 (12,052.000) last year. 

As is known. Spain and Italy are the principal sources of supply of the two Amer- 
ican markets mentioned above and the statistics indicate that nearly the whole of the 
trade decrease in 1931 as compared with 1930 is accounted for by Italy while Spanish 
trade was maintained at a comparatively better level as may be seen from the following 
statistical summary : 
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1930 1931 

1000 1000 1000 1000 


Argentina : Olive oil, edible. 

Centals 

Amer. gallons 

Centals 

Amer, gallons 

Imports from Italy 

855 

11,240 

481 

6,315 

» M >Spaiu 

428 

5,620 

401 

5,273 

)) » other countries . . . 

24 

319 

35 

464 

'ratal . . . 

D307 

I7>i79 

917 

12,052 

United States : a) Olive oil, edible. 

Inijiorts from Italy 

632 

8.300 

^20 

5,5^9 

)» )j vS])ain 

246 

3,230 

240 

3,^58 

» » other countries . . . 

53 

695 

42 

550 

'Potal . . . 

931 

12,225 

702 

9,227 

h) Olive oil, suli)hm*ed, foots 
and other inedible. 

Total . . . 

099 

9,184 

489 

6,431 


(As is known, ii large ])ari of the suli)lmred oil imported into Kortli America is taken 
rom Italy : in :<)3o, about 55 % of the total was derived from this source). 

PvUrs : - - During the first few months of 1931 prices on the world oil market show- 
ed a very firm movenieiil, c{uotatious being considerably above the average for the pre- 
ceding year. At Ihe beginning of the 1931-32 season, a progressive fall commenced, this 
iKm^'vcr, being normal f<jr the* ]>eriocI of tlu‘ year when to an increasehi oifer.s, there 
d<XNs not correspond a proj)orlionul demajid on the i)art of consumption. The fall in 
prices wuvS gratlnnlly accentuated in the last quarter of 1931 but was then checked at 
the bc‘giuning of the current year. The latest information available indicates that 
the world market, dcs])ite a, cerUiin scarcity of transactions, is well maintained and in 
fact, some indicCvS would appear to give reason to anticipate a recovery in activity and 
a greater stabilit}^ of quotations, 

M. C. 


France : Olive-oil production has been below the average in quantity but of excel- 
lent quality. 

Italy : The trees, recently pruned, have suft'ered from frosts. 

Palestine : Priming wius concluded in February. 

Algeria: The harvest is iiiiished. According to a private source, ptoduction of 
oil, which crop forecasts and the good yield indicated to be probably average, will be 
somewhat reduced since owing to the poor prices, many small growers have not picked 
the fruit. 

Cultivation is far advanced. Pruning and removal of dead branches is proceeding 
but owing to the bad economic situation, operations are somewhat neglected. Plant- 
ing is almost completed. The mildness of the winter temperatures pennits a good 
renewal of vegetation to be hoped for. 
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COTTON 

U, S. 5 . R. : According to the Government plan the total production of i 932“33 
will be acquired by the State. The production is expected to be 35,639,000 centals of 
unginned cotton, equivalent to 11,120,000 centals (2,325,000 bales) of lint. In the 
following table is given the distribution of the area under cotton in the various republics 
and territories of the Union in 1931-32, on the basis of mensuration and the forecasts of 
area and production in 1932-33 as fixed by the Plan. The area devoted to cotton in the 
new crop zone in 1931-32 was 16.6 % of the total and the same proportion should be 
maintained in 1932-33. In the new zone the whole area under cotton is without irrigation 
while in the old zones the non-irrigated fields represent only about 4 % . 


Republics and regions 

Area (looo acres) 

Production 1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Total 

Non- 

irrigated 

Unginned 
(1000 cent.) 

Ginned 
(looo cent.) 

Ginned 
(lOOD bales) 

Zones of old mltivaiion. 







Uzbekistan 

2,384.1 

2,678.4 

98.6 

19,963 

6,266 

1,311 

Turkmenistan . 

448.3 

5184 

14.3 

3,829 

1,224 

256 

Tagikistan 

332.9 

369.9 

36.3 

1,625 

489 

102 

Kirghizia 

202.9 

229.1 

24.0 

1,411 

441 

92 

Kara-Kalgakiya 

, 134.4 

159.6 

4.0 

944 

295 

62 

Central Asia . . . 

3,502.6 

3,955.4 

177.2 

27,772 

8,715 

1,H23 

Kazakstan 

29(i.O 

359.0 

23.0 

i,m 

571 

119 

Azerbaijan 

493.5 

360.4 

6 . 1 ) 

3,179 

1,001 

209 

Armenia 

61.8 

74.1 

— 

417 

130 

27 

Georgia 

49.2 

69.7 

3.0 

280 

86 

18 

Transcaucasia .... 

604.3 

704.2 

9.9 

3,876 

1,217 

254 

Total for zones of old cultivation . . 

4,m.i 

5,0m 

210.1 

33,509 

10,503 

2,IU6 

Zones of new cnltivadion. ! 

' 1 







Northern Caucasus ....... 

396.6 

427.5 

427.5 ! 

732 

* 212 

14 

Daglnstan j 

52.1 

61.8 

61.8 

106 

31 

6 

Crimea 

67.5 

86.5 

86.0 

159 

46 

10 

Region of the Uower Volga . . . 

1.5 

4.9 

4.9 

31 

9 

2 

Ukraina 

357.1 

422.6 

422.6 

1,102 ; 

320 

67 

Total for zones of new cultivation. . 

874.8 

1,005.3 

1,003.3 

2,130 

618 

129 

General total . . . 

5,280.9 

6,0319 

1,213.4 

33,639 

1 1 

11,121 

i 

2,325 


Argentina : According to information published hi the national press, the cotton 
acreage this year should exceed that of 1930-31. In the Chaco, which is the principal 
producing area, there should be an increase in area sown whereas in Formosa it should 
be the same as last year and in the provinces of Corrientes and Santiago a decrease ivS 
anticipated. 

United States : According to the final ginning report issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, the total quantity of cotton, not including linters, ginned from the 1931-32 crop, 
amounts to 16,596,000 running bales counting round bales as half bales, equivalent to 
17,061,000 bales of 500 pounds gross-weight, as against 13,756,000 running bales and 
13*932,000 bales of 500 lb. in 1930-31 ; 14,548,000 and 14,825,000 in 1929-30 ; 14,297,000 
and , 14,478,060 in 1928-29 ; 12,783,000 and 12,956,000 in 1927-28. 

The average gross weight of the running bales for 1931-32, counting round bales 
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as half balCvS and excluding linters, is 5x4.04 lbs, as against 506.4 in 1930-31, 509.5 in 
1929-30, 506.3 in 1928-29 and 506.8 in 1927-28. 

The supply of cotton in the United States, according to a recent official report, was 
reduced by 1,345,000 bales in January so that the apparent suppty on February i was 
about 15,700,000 bales or about ^,000,000 bales more than on February i, 1931. The 
large reduction in J anuory is explained by heavy exports to China and J apan and increas- 
ed cloth sales. According to a telegram of March 23 planting has begun in the southern 
section of; the cotton belt but in the northern section the weather was unfavourable and 
work on the land was hindered. 

Gitadelo'tipe : The crop is reported to be irregular, the >Sea Island variety having 
been damaged by rain in November and December whereas the indigenous plants pro- 
mise good yields. 

Mexico : Preparation of the .soil and sowings were carried out uivder good conditions. 
Crop condition is generally satisfactory. The excessively dry weather that predominated 
in January caused some damage in Vera Cruz. 

India : According to a ie|X)rt received from the Government of India the condition 
of the cotton crop on February 25 was only fair. 

A Igevia : It i.s reported that low prices and loss of part of the 2:)revious crop by 
2)arasite damage have caused a large number of farmers for the time being to abandon 
cotton growing. 

Egypt : The weather continued to be severely cold up to the end of the first week 
in February. It was very rainy in Dower ligypt, but improved later and became favour- 
able to cultivation and sowing. Cultivation started vseriously in January, but was 
suspended in Dower Dgypt during the period from Januaryzo to February lo owing 
to vsevere cold and rain. At the end of tliis period, activities were resumed, A large 
area has been j)repared. During Ihe latter half of February, certain areas in Dower and 
Upper li/gypt have been sown. Cxiltivation is considered to be a fortnight later thxui it 
was last year. Sowing is also considered to have been delayed a fortnight in Dower 
Egypt and about ten days in Upper Egypt. 

Cotton ginned from j September to end of February, in centals and in bales of 
478 lbs, net weight, was as follows: 




i 93 X '32 

1930-31 

1929*30 

1938-29 

Sakellaridls . . . . 

. (centals) 

D 033 ,^oo 

1,441,700 

2,083,020 

2,128,820 


(bales) 

216,190 

301,610 

435.780 

445.360 

Other varieties . . 

. (c.entals) 

4,241,900 

4,306,120 

4,69*1,010 

4,688,950 


(bales) 

887, *130 

900,860 

982,0x0 

980,950 

Total Uni . . 

. (centals) 

5 .^ 75-300 

5 . 747 .S 20 

6,777,030 

6,8iy,yyo 


(bales) 

X,X 03 fi 20 

X, 202 , 4^0 

1,417.790 

1,426,3x0 

Scarto (linters) . . 

. (centals) 

140,480 

139,490 

160,310 


- 

(bales) 

29,390 

29,180 

33.540 

40,700 


The corresponding figures as at tlie end of January 1932 were respectively as fol- 
lows : 916,6x0 centals (191,760 bales) ; 3,875,870 {810,850) ; 4,792,480 {1,002,610) ; 
125,326 (26,220). • : , • 
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AnglO'-Egyptian Sudan : The last report from the Sudan Govenuueiit indicates a 
decrease in the area for 1931-32 of 20,800 acres in relation to last month’s figure, Ihe 
decrease relates to irrigated Sakellaridis at Tokar and is due principally to insects and to 
the salinity of the new lands. 

The quantity of cotton har^^ested up to the end of January, 1932, expressed in 
terms of ginned cotton amounted to 217,400 centals (45,500 bales) compared with 
150,131 (31,400) in 1931 ; 147,400 (30,800) in 1930 ; 173,200 (36,200) in 1929 and 
100,200 (21,000) in 1928. 

Uganda : Weather in January was generally hot and dry. Most of the crop was 
picked during the month in the Eastern Province, and yields per acre were anticipated 
to be satisfactory, particularly in the Budama district. In some diwstricts of the Bugatida 
Province a large proportion of the crop still remained to be picked at the end of J anxtary, 
and many growers were holding in the hope of better prices. 

In the Northern Province crop prospects were not so satisfactory as in the Eastern 
Province, while in the Western Province they were generally good. In the latter Pro- 
vince picking was just beginning, but the bulk of the crop w^as not expected to be picked 
before the second half of March. 

Buffing commenced in all Provinces on January 25th but sales from this date 
* to the end of the month were very small, except in the Eastern Province where they 
were fair. 


FLAX 

Belgium : A decrease in flax cultivation in favour of potatoes and possibly of sugar- 
beet is expected. 

CarMda : The area of flax for fibre in Canada in 1931 was 4,200 acres com|)arecI with 
6,100 in 1930 and 5,500 on the average for the preceding five years ; percentages : 68.7 
and 76-4 . Production of seed and tow was as follows : 




1931 

1930 

Average 

1925-29 

% 1931 

X930 Av. 

= iQo 100 

Seed 

(centals) . , . . 
(bushels) . . . 

. . . 20,100 

■ • • 35.900 

34,800 

62,200 

25.400 i 

45.400 ' 

1 57.6 

79,1 

Tow 

(centals) . . . . 
(sh. tons) . . , . 

. . . 60,400 

. . . 3.020 

121,700 

6,090 

So, 200 j 
4,010 1 

j 49-6 

75-3 


Production of fibre in 1931 is estimated at 250 centals. 


India : Mostly light rains fell during February in Bihar and Orissa, only a few dis- 
tricts remaining rather too dry ; at the end of the month the condition of the standing 
crops was good. In the United Provinces the weather was dry apart from some 
light rains in the middle of the month ; some local damage was caused by hailstorms, 
rats, frost and white ants ; on February 27 standing crops were doing fairly well and 
prospects for crops on irrigated areas were favourable. Light showers of rain and hail 
slightly damaged crops in the western half of the Central Provinces ; the moisture was 
beneficial in the North but fell too late in the South ; otherwise tlie condition of standing 
crops on Febniary 29 was fairly good. 
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Palestine : Germination was good and the crops are developing well. There is 
every prospect of a good crop. Condition on March i was average. 

TOBACCO 

Algeria : Tobacco sowings have generally been a success although the cold has 
checked their growth. An extension of the plantations is counted upon. 


HOPS 

Belgium : Hop growing shows a decline. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Cacao. 

Gold Coast : Harvesting was completed in most districts in January. The weatlier 
was dry and facilitated harvesting and transport from distant farms to the roads. The 
small but steady decline in price destroyed any tendency to hold for a rise and tliis, 
together \vith the general shortage of money, caused the majority of growers to market 
their crop as soon as ready. 

In Ashanti the crop has turned out better tlian expected. Favourable' weather 
and low disease incidence resulted in the later part of the crop being larger timii anti- 
cipated. At tire end of J anuary only about 5 % was still unsold. Arrivals in and 
railings from Kuniusi were continuous. It was thought that production might exceed 
by 4 {4 ^0 7 million pounds the original estimate of 134 million pounds. 

In tlie Fasicni Province reports from all districts conWied the estimate of a low 
yield and the estimated total for the province was unchanged. In tire Central Pro- 
vince practically tire whole of the crop had been marketed in the north while in the 
south 15 % remained ; the crop in the south proved a little better than anticipated but 


this was oh’set by the shorter crop in the nortlr. 

The position 

in the Western Province 

was unchanged. 

January 

October 1931 

January 

October 1930 


1933 

to 

January 1932 

1931 

to 

January 1931 

Arrivals by rail at Takoradi and 
Accra (1000 lb.) 

59,808 

108,014 

78,879 

134,324 

Shipments from Takoradi and Accm 
(1000 lb.) 

76,6x3 

183.752 ' 

50,268 

128,439 

Shipments from all ports (xooo lb.) . 

94,886 

230,064 

58,110 

147,582 

Stocks at Takoradi and Accra beach 
at end of January (1000 lb.) . . 

49,963 

— 

• • « 




Tea, 

India: In North India, weather conditions during January were seasonable; no 
crop was harvested during tlie month. In South India the weather was cold and not 
favourable to the growth of the crop, prospects for which were rather poor ; outturn in 
January was slightly bdutod that for the corresponding month of last year. 



SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURES 


As the production and area for most countries were published in the P'ebiuary num- 
ber of the Montlily Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, it is not necessary to re- 
peat them again this month Hence only the new data and any modifications of the 
figures published last month are given in continuation. In another table is shown the 
total world production based on the figures received up to the time of going to press. 




(t) AREA 


1 



(1) PRODUCiTON 





1931 

1930 

Average 
1925 
to 1929 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

% 

° 1931/32 

1931 

1930 

Average 
1923 
to 1929 

19 ^ 5/36 

to 

1929/30 

1931 

1930 

Aveiage 

1925 

to i 9::9 

1925 /J 6 

to 

1939/30 

% 

1931 ) 3*2 

COUNTRmS 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1930 

1930 / 

1931 

Aver. 

= 100 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1930 

1030 / 

1931 

Aver ‘ 

100 


I 5 O 00 acres 

=: 100 


1,000 centals 

thous. bush. (60 poimdsl 

-- ICO 


Wheat. 

Irish Free State. . 

21 

27 

29 

78.0 

71.4 

468 

655 

684 

781 

1,092 

1,139 

71.5 

68.5 

Greece 

1,390 

1,396 

1,251 

99.5 

111.1 

105.0 

7,319 

5,826 

7,.334 

12,199 

9,709 

12,223 

125.0 

99.8 

Hungary 

4,011 

4,187 

3,821 

95.8 

43,531 

50,604 

47,726 

72,550 

84,338 

79,542 

80.0 

91.2 

Netherlands . . 

192 

142 

135 

135.2 

141 9 
llS.7i 

4,051 

3,634 

3,623 

6,751 

6,056 

6,037 

111.5 

n 1.8 

Portugal 

1,271 

1,104 

1,071 

115.2 

7,790 

8,290 

6,102 

12,999 

13,817 

JO, 171 

94.1 

127.8 

Cyprus 

185 

184 

180 

100.4 

102.4 

1,006 

1,124 

1,110 

1,677 

1,873 

1,860 

80.5 

80.9 

French Morocco. . 

2,477 

2,957 

2,632 

83.8 

94.1 

17,811 

12,782 

14,942 

29,684 

21,302 

24.902 

130.3 

J 10.2 

Kenya (i) 

'{ 2 ) 59 

( 2 ^ 71 

( 2 ) 57 

83.7 

104.3 

211 

389 

358 

352 

648 

597 

54.4 

59.0 

Tunis 

1,927 

1,903 

1,719 

101.3 

112.1 

8,378 

6,239 

7,068 

13,002 

10,398 

11,781) 

134.3 

118.5 

Argentine .... 

(2)17,295 

(2)21,283 

(2)20,484 

81.3 

84.4 

135,556 

141,578 

145,819, 

225,922 

236,958 

243,026 

95.7 

93.0 

Chile 

1,426 

1,610 

1,602 

88.6 

89.0: 

13,680 

12,714 

17,255 

22,800 

21,190 

28,758 

107.6 

79.3 

New Zealand . . . 

270 

252 

227 

109.5 

121.8 

3,996 

4,548 

4,582 

6,660 

7,580 

7,637 

87.0 

87,2 

Rye 

Irish Free State . 

I 

! -t 

4 

6 

99.6 

60.4 

61 

66 

96 

thous. bush. (36 
ll(b 118 

pounds) 

172 

93,1 

63.9 

Greece 

179 

157 

121 

113,5 

147.5 

1,017 

1,028 

808 

1,815 

1,837 

1,549 

98.8 

J17.2 

Hungary 

1,486 

1,611 

1,649 

92.2 

90.1 

12,136 

15,907 

10,830 

21,672 

28,406 

30,064 

70.3 

72.1 

Netherlands . . . 

445 

475 

489 

93 6 

91.1 

7,933 

8,340 

8,866 

14,167 

14,892 

J 5,832 

95.1 

89.5 

Portui^al i 

427 

406 

488 

105.3 

87,4 

2,839 

2,744 

2,464 

5.070 

4,001 

4,401 

103.5 

115.2 

French Morocco . 

2 

2 

2 

116.3 

132,2 

8 


10 

14 

14 

17 

99.8 

82.8 

' Argentine 

;{ 2 ) 1,378 

( 2 ) 1,322 

(3) 901 

104.3 

153.0 

5,456 

2,646 

3,352 

9,744 

4.724 

5,986 

206.2 

162.8 

Barley. 

Irish Free State. . 

i 116 

116 

131 

99.6 

88.5 

2,362 

2,648 

3,001 

thous. 

4,021 

oush. (48 
5,517 

pounds) 

6,253 

89,2 

78.7 

Greece 

557 

534 

453 

104,3 

123.1 

4,390 

3,759 

3,249 

13,118 

9,147 

7,831 

6,768 

116.8 

135.2 

Hungary 

1,165 

1,131 

1,054 

103.0 

110.6 

10,496 

13,250 

21,867 

27,605 

27,330 

79.2 

80.0 

Netherlands . . . 

71 

76 

71 

93.6 

100 . 2 ' 

1 

1,572 

1,928 

1,916 

3,274 

4,017 

3,992 

81.5 

82.0 

Cyprus ...... 

94 

123 

116 

76.3 

80.8; 

599 

1,189 

1,072 

1,248 

2,477 

2,234 

60.4 

55.9 

French Morocco . 

3,222 

3,207 

3,028 

100.5 

106.4 

28,136 

17,995 

19,053 

58,619 

37,491 

41,560 

156.4 

141.0 

Argentine .... 

1,439 

1,422 

1,171 

101.2 

122.8 

10,620 

6,834 

7,961 

22,125 

34,238 

16,587 

155.4 

133.4 

Chili 

144 

166 

173 

86.9 

d3.4| 

1,400 

1,860 

2,681 

2,917 

3,876 

5,585 

75.3 

52,2 

New Zealand . . . 

24 

25 

23 

96.5 

102.6 

265 

419 

458 

552 

873 

953 

63.3 

57.9 

Irish Free State. . 

623 

644 

656 

96.7 

95.0 

11,666 

14,160 

14,419 

thous. 

36,457 

bush. (32 
44,250 

pounds) 

46,060 

82.4 

80.9 

Greece 

341 

336 

262 

101.5 

130.3 

2,073 

1,885 

1,568 

6;477 

6', 891 

4,900 

109,9 

132.2 

Hungarj^ 

696 

608 

687 

98.0 

86.7 

4,278 

6,760 

8,236 

13,368 

ITiOOO 

25,734 

74.3 

51.9 

Netherkuds . . . 

369 

370 

377 

99.7 

97.7 

i 6,331 

6,645 

7,332 

19;784 

20,454 

22,913 

96.7 

86.3 

Portugal ..... 

422; 

429 

476 

98.4 

88.7 

2.026 

2,489 

1,740 

6.331 

7,778 

5,436 

814 

116.6 

Cyprtffi 

13 

1 

11 

14 

114.4 

90.8 

61 

78 

88 

190 

246 

276 

77.7 

69,0 

French Morocco , 

60 

103 

• 71 

58.4 

84.7 

631 

754 

529 

1,660 

2,367 

1,652 

70.4 

100.6 

Argentine .... 

3,470' 

3,937 

3,387 

88.1 

102.5 

22,170 

15,873 

21,278 

69,280 

49,604 

66,493 

139.7 

104.2 

Chile , 

1561 

193 

193 

81,0 

80.9 

686 

1,636 

2,199 

2,145 

6,109 

6,870 

42.0 

3t2 

New Zealand . . . 

. 329 

311 

320 

105.8 

102.9 

1,111 

1,317 

1,486 

3,473 

4,116 

4,639 

84.4 

74.9 
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(t) AREA 

1 

(t) PRODUCTION 




Average 

% 

931 



Average 

Average 


1931 

1930 

1925 
to 1929 

1931/32 

1931 

1930 

192s 

to 1929 

1931 1930 to®929 

COUNTRIES 

— , 

— 

— 

1930 


— 


— 



1931/32 

19.30/31 

1925/26 

to 

Aver. 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1925/26 

1931/32 1930/31 j 




1929/30 

1930/ 

1931 

- 100 



1929/30 

1 X929/3O 



,000 acres 

— 100 


1,000 centals j 

thous. bush. (60 pounds) 

Potatoes. 










Irish Free State. . 

316 

317 

360 

90.8 

93.7 

43,279 

1,844 

52,359 

52,714 

72,132 87,265 87,854 

Greece 

35 

701 

30 

27 

116.1 

131.9 

1,197 

849 

3,073 1,994 1,415 

Hungary .... 

673 

052 

104.2 

107,5 

31,012 

40,597 

43,333 

53,185 67,660 72,221 

Netherlands . . . 

406 

307 

432 

102.1 

93.8 

131.0 

60,322 

67,016 

73,267 

100,535 111,691 122,109 

Portugal 

72 

66 

54 

109.1 

13,330 

12,454 

6,089 

22,216 20,766 11,147 

Cyprus . .... 

6 

5 

8 

107.6 

75.3 

45! 

401 

345 

751 1 669 575 

SuGAU-UEET. 

134 








thousand short tons 

Himgaiy 

183 

168 

73.1 

79.8) 

21,301 

32,210 

32,947 

1,065 1,6101 1,647 

Netherlands . . . 

03 

142 

157 

65.1 

58.9 

22,690 

47.127 

46,341 

1,134 2,356 2,317 

Poland 

367 

457 

510 

80.3 

72.0 

60,875 

103,993 

92,177 

3,044 5,200 i 4,609 

Vines (wineI. 




117.0 


Ihous. Imperial 

gallons 

thous. American gallons 

Greece 

358 

304 

277 

128.3 

(3)35,724 

(3148,603 

(3)56,958 

(3)42,902 (3)58,368 (3)68,401 

Cyprus 

118 

112 

89 

105.4 

132.2 

1,917 

3,867 

4,750 

2,302 4,644 5,704 

— 

30 








3,698 

French Morocco. . 

22 

10 

137.6 

289,3 

6,599 

4,176 

3,080 

7,925 5,015 

Tunis 

08 

08 

74 

I13.i 

135.5 

15,602 

21,997 

18,898 

18,809 20,417 22,694 

COTTON ( r . imuD ) 






r.ooo cental 

s 


Greece 

61 

50 

40 

121.5 

162.1 

Cl 

77 

72 

13 16 15 

Cyprus 

4 

10 

11 

23.2 

37.9 

n 

10 

12 

2 4 3 

Syria 

75 

fiO 

58 

124.3 

128B 

80 

59 

47 

17 12 10 

Anglo-Egyp.'vSiulan 

336 

387 

274 

80.7 

122.5 


509 

002 

... 106 126 

Union of vSouth Afr. 

14 

31 

62 

45.3 

22,9 


35 

54 

7 n 

Flax 









thousand pounds 

North-Irclaude . , 

7 

20 

33 

26.1 

22.4 

b) 31 

120 

133 

3,0011 12,0131 13,276 

thous. bush. (36 pounds) 






i 

i«) 174 

191 

31 

3191 3411 55 

Hungary 

44 

36 

7 

122.3 

601.P 




thousand, pounds 






1 

I 

J)(4) 737 

(4) 869 


(4)73, 688!(.i)86, 9131 — 

thous. bush. {s6 pmmds) 






1 

«) 78 

200 

248 

1391 *^581 443 

Netherlands. . . . 

16 

37 

37 

43.7 

43.7 

1 

230 

253 

thousand pounds 

9,9181 22,9571 25,346 

b) 99 

— 





1 



thous. bush. (56 poiuids) 






1 

L) 16 

9 

9 

281 171 17 

Cyprxis 

3 

1 

2 

191.5 

171.2 

1 

i) 2 

2 

3 

thousand pounds 

243] 2451 326 










thous bush. (56 pounds) 

French Morocco. . 

89 

58 

48 

152.8 

184.8 

,fi) 522 

251 

220 

9321 448 408 

Argentina 

(2) 8,640 

(2) 7,611 

(a) 6,916: 

115.0 

124.0 

’ft) 47,858 

30,348 

41,099 

85,461! 70,265 73,391 

Hemp 









thousand pounds 

Hungary 

16 

24 

24 

65.2 

64.4 

а) 55 

б) (4) 528 

BO 

Ui m 

101 

5,493 9,592 10,116 

(4)52,787 (4)92,749 — 

Tobacco 









93,099 146,217 187,965 

Greece 

183 

239 

221 

76.6 

82.6 

931 

1,452 

1,380' 

Hungary 

62 

58 

52 

100.3 

120.1 

735 

764 

576 

73,540 76,378 57,567 

Hops 










Germany 

26 

32 

36 

78.4 

70.6 

(5) 172 

244 

161 

(5)17.152 24,366 16,111 

Belgium ..... 

2 

3 

3 

80.6 

59.6 

n 

30 

51 

1,148 2,961 5,118 

Hungary 

1 

1 

(6) 

98.7 

162.4 

3 

3 

2 

274 308 170 

Yugoslavia .... 

6 

8 

15 

70,5 

36.6 

35 

39 

72 

3,499 8,870 7,829 


1930 

*— Aver, 
1930/ 

' 1931 = 100 
= 100 


82.7 82.1 

154.1 217.2 
78.6 73 6 

00.0 82.3 

107.0 39!).3 


66.1 04 7 

48.1 49.0 

68.5 66.0 


49.6 40.4 

158.0 214.3 

71.2 82.9 

70.1 85.0 

00.7 94.7 

135.8 iei>.7 


26.7 23.3 
00.9 660.7 

84.8 — 

38.9 31.4 

43.2 39.1 

171.8 170.5 


208.1 228.2 
121.6 116.4 


67.3 54,3 

66.9 — 

64.1 67,5 

97.6 127.7 

70.4 106.6 

S8.8 22.4 

89.0 161.1 
90.3 48.4 


a) Seed. — b) Pibte. — (i) EJutopeaia crops only. — (a) Area sown. — (3) Must. — {4} Prodncaon escpressed in dry stems 
(Straw), — (4) Including 34,500 centals tlmt it, was impossible to harvest. (6) Area tmdex 500 acres. 
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TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in J anuary, which have been revised and completed. With the name of each 
product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1931 are at present 
available and also the percentage of their total production in 1930 to world production 
in the same year as published in the 1930-31 Yearbook, when they comprised nearly 
all producing countries. 


PRODUCTION 


Crop, namber 
01 coimtries 
cumprised 
in tlie total, 
and percentages 
of world 
production 


Wlieat (49 countr. 
100.0 %) . . . «} I 

Rye (30 countries 
100.0 %) . . .a) 

Barley (42 countr. I 
90.0%) ... a) 

Oats (37 countries 
96.0%) ... a) 

Maize (24 countries 
72.0%). ... a ) 

Rice (rough) (15 


( 97.0%. 6) 
Cotton ginned (14 


lyinseed (18 countr, 
99.0%). . . . «) 

' FJaac (fibre) (13 


Hemp (fibre) (7 
countr. 57*0%). a) 

Hemp seed (7 coun- 
tries 72,0%) , . 

Tobacco (10 coun- 
tries 1*3.0%) . a) 

Hops (8 c. 94.0%). 

Olive oil (6 countr, 
95 . 0 %) 

Vines (15 c. 83.0 %). 


1931 

j 

1930 ! 

1 

Average 

1923 

Percentages 

for 1931 British weight^ 

and 1931-33 

American weights 

Peicentages 

I’or 1931 
and 1931-32 

and 

1931 - 3 ? 

and j 

1 

1 

2930-31 : 

! 

! 

and 

1925-26 

to 

1929-30 

1930 
and 
1930 - 

1931 
= 100 

Aver- 1931 

age and 

- 100 1931-33 

1930 

and 

1930-31 

Aveiage 

1925 

to 1929 
and 
1935-26 
to 1929-30 

mt mo ™ 

and and 

1925-26 

1931-32 19 . 30-31 ...1 

1930 i 
and , 
IQ30- ' 

1931 
^ 100 

Aver- 
age 
- 100 ' 

1 thousand acres 

% 

% II thousand centals | 


1 

0 / 

fO 

i 

243,098 

253,430 

237,136 

95.9 

102.5 2,213,166 

2,253,729 

2,146,540 

thousand bushels (60 potmd.^} I 
3,688,537 ! 3,750,1411 3,577,4i)0 

I 

98.2 

103.1 

46.281 

49,049 

47,396 

94.4 

97.6 460,880 

557,835 

525,771 

thousand bushels (56 pounds) 
823,0021 906,1871 0.38.88( 

82.61 

87,7 

39,215 

62,469 

57,057 

04.8 

103.8 589,042 

693,621 

641,871 

thousand bushels (48 pounds) 
1,227,1921 1,445,0601 1,337,256 

84.9 

Di .8 

101,102 

103,057 

104,517 

98.1 

96.7| 1,050,310 

1,126,68.5 

1,170,10.5 

thousand bushels (32 pounds) 
3,282,19.51 3,520,H6n; 3,656,558 

93.2 

80.8 

146,072 

140,209 

138,514 

104.2 

105..5 1.875,665 

1,564,750 

1,944,033 

thousand bushels (56 pounds) 
3„149,41)71 2,794,U)4| 3,471,408 

119,0 

06.5 

118,432 

117,983 

114,472 

100.4 

103.5, 1,724,271 

1,782,216 

1,658,158 

thousand bushels (45 pounds) 
3,831,6391 3,060,4081 3,684,722 

96.7 

104.0 

30,276 

29,520 

29,515 

102.6 

102.6 3,225,790 

3,248,485 

2,975,717 

thousand bushels (60 pounds) 

5,376,2101 5,414, 033| 4,950,420 

90,3 

108.4 

4,517 

5,318 

4,900 

84.9 

92.2 1,028,740 

1,349,483 

1,067.689 

thousand short tons 

5],486| 67,473 53,384' 

76.2 

98.4 

7,851 

7,851 

6,526 

100,0 

120.3 1,337,388 

1,683,916 

1,253,956 

66,868 84,195 62,607 

70.4 

306.7 

72,368 

77,763 

78,141 

93.1 

92.6 113,860 

108,618 

113,699 

thousand bales (478 pounds net) 
23,82o| 22 , 723 ] 23,786 

104.8 

100.1 

15,901 

15,983 

14,982 

99.5 

lOe.lj 70,378 

69,408 

69,545 

thousand bushels (56 pounds) 
125,6761 123,9441 124,188 

101.4 

101.2 

647 

877 

951 

73.8 

68.1 2,088 

;j 3,161 

4,05oj 

thousand pounds 

208,778 316,144 404,901 

66.0 

51.6 

282 

331 

363 

85.1 

77.6 1,823 

j 2,743 

2,992 

182,323 274,256 299.168 

66.5 

60,9 

292 

351 

381 

83,1 

76.6, 714 

794 

862 

71,430 70.367 86,201 

90.0 

82,9 

2,560 

2,691 

2,335 

1 95,1 

109.6 20,98« 

1 21,667 

18,662 

2,008,808 2,166,710 1,866,219 

96.9 

112.6 

111 

126 

146 

» 88,2 

76.3 1,047 

' 1,221 

1,270 

104,720 122,187 126,987 

85.7 

82,5 





— 18,157 

' 8,601 

17,592 

thousand American gallous 
238,639 112,9701 231,202 

211.0 

103,2 



— 



thoosaad Impokl gallons 
- ft)S,178,712i(i)23SW)l0|(i)3,m,68! 

(1)3,817,347 (1)3, 403, 3921(1)3, 807, 70S 

312.2 

100, S 

thousand ounces 
(2) 6,7e9j<2) 7,453|{2) 7,411 

. 90.8 

thousand pounds 

91.3 (s) a80,4O4j(3nM887|(3) 898, Sl« 

thousand pounds 
|(3} 880,404|(3)l,037Wj(3) 898, Sit 

! 84.8 

i. ao, 




^ ; «) Not incliiding the U. S, a R. - b) Indiiding the V. a a R. - (i) V^e. - (2) Eggs in inctibata. (3) Cocoons. 
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Indo-China : Picking has given good results in North Annani. 

Coffee. 

Gmdekmpe : The 1931-32 crop appears to be smaller than that of last year. 

Mexico : The crop has been favoured by generally dr}' weather and yields vary from 
average to good. In the producing State of Vera Cruz, the quantities harvested have 
not been so large as the forecasts led to expert. 

Indochina : The crop in Annam has been rather poor. 

Groundnuts. 

Argentina : Crop condition in February was good and satisfactory yields were 
expected. The rains in the first half of February favoured the crop. 

Indochina : The Cambodia crop, the area of wliicli is increasing, is reported to be good. 

French West Africa : An official report of 25 January indicates that, owing especiall3" 
to the lack of rains before the harvest, this year’s production will be greatly reduced ; 
tliough the first reports gave a figure above ix million centals the actual amount will 
scarcely exceed 6.9 million centals, which means a very deficient crop. 

Colza, mustard and sesamum. 

Austria : On 1 March crop condition of winter colza was 2.9 agamst 3.6 on i Feb- 
ruary 1932 and 2.8 on 1 March 193.1. 

Hungary : The final data of production of colza in 1931 are as follows : area harvest- 
ed : 26,100 acres against 23,700 in 1930 and 29,800 on the average for 1925-29 (1x0.5 % 
and 87.6 %) ; production 221,000 centals (441,000 bushels) against 203,000 (407,000) 
in 1930 and 238,000 {475,000) on the average; (108.5% 92.9%)* 

Greece : Area in 193 x was 66,600 acres, a decrease of 11.4 % on that of last year 
(75,100 acres) and an increase of 63.2 % on the average of the five years ending X929 
(40,800 acres). Production in 1931 was 178,000 centals (8,900 short tons) an increase 
of 23.7 % on that of pxecedent year (144,000 centals, 11,200 short tons) and an in- 
crease of 109,5 % average of the five years ending 1929 (85,000 centals or 

4,250 short tons). 

Netherlands : The latest data of area and production of colza and mustard are as 
follows : colza, area 1931 : 4,950 acres ; 1930 : 5,540 ; average 1925-29 : 5,900 ; percent- 
ages: 89.4 and 84.x ; mustard: 6,900 ; 3,600 and 7,300 acres respectively (190.4 % and 
94.6 %) ; colza, production 1931 : 86,000 centals (172,000 bushels), 1930 : , 1x4,000 
(228,000) ; average 1925-29: 124,000 (249,000); percentages: 75.3 and 69.0; mustard: 
74,000, 44,000 and 89,000 centals respectively (168.2 % and 82.6 %). 

Cyprus : The area under sesame in X931 is estimated fo have been 6,200 acres, as in 
3:930, against 2,900 acres, tlie average for the five-year period 'X925 to X929, 
ages; 99.6 and :^i4.5* 
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Production in 1931, was 9,500 centals (470 sliort tons) against 10,900 centals (540 
short tons) in 1930 and 4,800 centals (240 short tons) on the average. Percentages : 
87.2 and 196.0. 

India : At the end of February ^he condition of standing crops in Biliar and Orissa 
was good. In Bengal at the beginning of March harvesting of early spring crops was 
progressing under favourable conditions and the state of standing crops was satisfactory. 
In the Punjab the weather continued mostly dr}^ ; rats caused some damage in Gurgaon ; 
at the end of February conditions remained average to good on irrigated areas and below 
the average to average on unirrigated areas. 

Palestine : At the end of February ploughing of sesamum was still in progress. 

Jute. 

India : Up to February 24 light rain facilitated ploughing for jute in Bengal but on 
March 2, the need for more rain was reported. 


FODDER CROPS 

A usiria : On i March condition of the principal fodder crops was as f ollow^s : red 
clover 2.9 (against 2.8 on i February 1932 and 2.7 on r March 1931) ; alfalfa 2.9 (2.6, 
2.8) ; mixed clover 2.6 (2.5, 2.4) ; mixture of fodder and vetches 2.9 (a.S, 2.7) ; perman- 
ent meadows 2.9 (2.6, 2.5) ; pasture 3.1 (2.8, 2.8), 

Belgium : The clover and alfalfa fields look well. 

lyish Free State : The weather during the greater part of February was exception- 
ally dry and pastures were brown and bare toward the end of the month. 

France : The sharp frosts, severe cold and dry weather in the period from February 1 5 
to mid-March were rather prejudicial to the meadows and pastures, to fodder sowings 
and other crops such as fodder cabbage and swedes. 

On the contrary, the preparation of land for spring fodder sowings was generally 
effected under good conditions. At the middle of March, however, the need for copious 
rains to facilitate the last field operations and sowings was felt. 

Gnat Britain and Northern Ireland : Februar}" was on the whole dry and mild but 
cold winds checked vegetation in the latter part of the month. In England and Wales 
the absence of severe frosts favoured the grovrth of seeds, which were reported to be gen- 
erally strong and healthy. In Scotland pastures had an exceptibnally fresh appearance, 
until growth was checked by the night frosts and rather colder conditions toward the end 
of the month. 

The production of turnips and mangolds in Northern Ireland was as follows in com- 


parison with that of previous years ; 

193X 

1930 

Average 

Average 

1930 x925'29 


— 

— 

1925-39 

ass 100 s« 100 

Turnips (ooo centals) . 

. 12,163 

16,869 

18,157 i 

1 72.1 67.0 

(000 sh. tons) 

608 

S43 

908 ^ 

Mangolds (ooo centals) ....... 

282 

471 

464 1 

1 59.9 60.8 

(ooo sli. tons) ...... 

14 

24 

j 

‘ 23 ’ 
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Hungary : Severe frosts damaged clover meadows. At the end of the first decade 
of March permanent meadows had not 3’'et recovered. 


Italy : Fodder crops, which during the first half of February were on the whole . 
insufficient for the needs of livestock, were damaged by the low temperatures in the 
latter half of the month and suffered in addition from the scarcity of rain. 

In the following table are given the definitive data of area and of production in 1931 
of fodder crops in terms of ordinary hay, compared with the final figures for 1930 : 


Crops 


Arm [thousand ac^es). 


Temporary meadows 


\ cxchidiuR those ill 1st year of growUi. . . . 
I those in the ist year of growUi (new meadows). 

Total 


Crass, mixed 

Unirrigated permanent meadows 
Irrigated permanent meadows . 
Permanent pastures 


Production. 

i excluding those in ist year of growth (000 centals^ 

(000 sh. tons) 

those in rst year of growth (new meadows) (000 centals) 


(000 sh. tons) 

Toted \ centals) 

loiai . . . l^tjfiosh.tans) 

Grass (000 centals) 

(000 sh. tons) 

Uuirrlgated perninnenl niea<lows (000 centals) 

(000 sli. tons) 

Irrigated permanent meadtnvvi {000 centals) 

(000 sh. tons) 

Permanent pastures (000 centals) 

(000 sh.tons 

Accessory fodder producthni (000 centaLs) 

(000 sh. tons 


1931 1 

1930 

% 1931 

1930 -- 100 

4,43S 

4,379 

101.4 

1,574 

1,.584 

90.4 

0,0112 

5,96*.3 

m.s 

1,421 

1,367 

104.0 

3,338 

3,400 

98.2 

857 

8,50 

100.9 

n,194 

11,251 

90.5 

194,285 

242,240 

} 80.2 

9,71.3 

12,132 

15,366 

2.5,270 

j 60.8 

768 

3,264 

209,001 

207,616 

1 78. i 

10, m 

10, m 

36,032 

41,945 

j 8.5.9 

1,802 

2,097 

66,816 

79,243 

1 84.3 

a.3U 

3,962 

50,695 

2,6.35 

60,569 

2,828 

1 89.6 

50,720 

01.525 

} 82.4 

2, .530 

3,076 

89,773 

106,316 

1 84.4 

4,489 

5,316 


Argentina : The raius in the first* half of February were very favourable to fodder 
crops, which had suffered from the drought in January. 

United States : The warmer weather during the week ended on March 2, brought 
about some improvement in western and nortlwestem areas but, as in the areas where 
the snow melted pasture was poor, feeding of livestock was still necessary in most places. 
In the Southwest and conditions w’’ere mostly satisfactory. 

Ill the week ended dh March 2 pa.stiires were generally in good condition east of the 
Great Plains, the weather having favoured rapid growth. The warmer weather, with 
consequent openpg of much range, brought a decided improvement over the western 
and more northwestern grazing sections but a considerable part of the uncovered range 
was in very poqpc condition. 

Palestine : Growth of oats and vetches has been retarded but the crop is now 
developing strongly. 

Algeria: Fodder crops generally look well. Cold weather in the High Plateaux 
has checked the growth of pastures, the recovery of which is slow in part nearly every* 
where. 
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; The severe cold at the end of January and beginning of February caused 
dryness and discolouration of bersini crops, but the weather improved later on and 
grkly helped the plants to make up for the bad effect caused by the severe cold. The 
second cutting of bersim is proceeding. Ciop condition on March i and February 
I was 100, as against 99 on March i, 193^- 

French Morocco : Thanks to abundant rainfall in February, pastures arc green- 

ing- 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


World trade in dairy products in 1931. 

As in 1930, world trade in dairy products has encountered considerable difficulties 
in relation to the general economic situation. This situation has been expressed by the 
continual retrogressive movement of prices of butter, cheese and milk. The rise in prices 
in Great Britain and in some other countries subsequent to currency dcjjreciation did 
not reflect the real state of the market. To illustrate the movement of prices some data 
may be taken for the Netherlands, which are near the principal markets and play an im- 
portant part, not only as a butter and cheese exporting country but also as an exporter 
of milk (condensed milk, milk powder, etc.). The Central Bureau of Statistics of the 
Netherlands calculates the followung percentage export prices : 



1938 

i !)29 

1010 

W31 

Butter . 

.... 100 

97 

80 

06 

Gouda cheese full cream ........ 

.... 100 

96 

85 

73 

» .......... 

.... 100 

93 

77 


Fdam cheese 40 -f 

.... JOO 

95 

83 

70 

Full milk, condensed, sw^eetened 

.... 100 

95 

89 

78 

Skim milk, condensed, sweetened 

.... 100 

90 

8r 

73 

Full milk powder 

.... 100 

95 

85 

73 


The above figures show that butter prices last year fell to a particularly low 
level. For New Zealand butter the price paid on the London market in December was 
on the average 111/9 shillings per cwt., which is less than in December 1930 (1x5/1) 
despite the depreciation of sterling. On the contrary the price paid in December X931 
at London for New Zealand cheese was higher than at the corresponding period of the ]>re- 
vious year, the respective prices being 67/5 and 65/6. 

The reasons for the continual fall in prices of dairy products are fairly evident. 
With the increase in the number of livestock and the technical perfection of milk 
production and the dairy industry in general supply has constantly increased. On the 
other hand milk production last year was not often favoured by the weather, so that 
accumulation of stocks was restricted within certain limits. As tlie present low level 
of prices of dairy products has greatly reduced the profitableness of the dairy industry, 
the restriction of production in some countries appears to be a necessary consequence. 

The fall in cereal prices, which brought about a restriction of cereal production last 
year, was in this way followed by a fall in the prices of dairy products to such a low level 
that the latter could no longer be said to retain the comparatively more favourable 
' situation which they previously held. ^ 


The g^sure of increased supply encountered, on the demand side, the generally 
knowni^^te«sin^ dfficulties of marketing ' the product. These difficulties have 




been further accentuated by the sterling crisis, which at first facilitated the export trade 
of countries whose currency followed the pound sterling, to the disadvantage of other 
countries but later led to the imposition of new restrictions on world exchange of com- 
modities. 


I. — Buttejr. 

Owing to the particularly heavy fall in butter prices demand has been maintained 
and, contrary to wrhat has happened m the case of cheese, milk and other categories, inter- 
national trade in butter has not diminished. 2 'he butter export of the chief exporting 
coiiiitncs included ixi the following table was as a whole 5 % greater in 1931 than in the 
preceding year. 


Export of blitter from the principal exporting countries * 
(thousand pounds). 


COTTNTRIKS 

1 1931 1 

1930 1 

1929 

1938 

Denmark 

.378,429 

372,558 

350,620 

325,714 

Nev^ JlCvilaud 

221,083 

211,047 

185,226 

162,351 

Austi.ilia 

208,924 

126,601 

102,914 

112,813 

Netlieilandh 

72,660 

92,394 

104,325 

1 303,488 

Argentina 

47,948 

51,150 

37,547 

44,183 

Sweden 

43,162 

58,806 

54,961 

1 38,080 

Irifih Free State 

42,307 

58,767 

02,797 

62,623 

JyUtvia 

41,313 

40,631 

32,695 

28,673 

Idtinlaud 

38,367 

37,726 

36,610 

29,489 

nstoum 

31,844 

31,010 

27,247 

24,740 

Poliiud 

27,470 

26,714 

33,248 

24,194 

Tathuunia 

19,191 

16,219 

9,004 

5,827 

France 

11,036 

12.095 

16,722 

24,837 

Ciinadii* 

10,681 

1,179 

1,400 

1,995 

'i'OXAL . . . 


1,136,903 

1,035,316 

080,607 


(*) l‘r<jm tlie IT.S.S.Ii. duriuj? the first semestre in 1931 was thousand pounds and in 1930 : 7,716 

tUousaucl iwnmds, 


AmoiigvSt the exporting conntries tlie three most important, Denmark, New Zealand 
and Australia were able in the past year to place greater quantities on the world market 
than in 1930, as also the countries of north-eastern and eastern Europe and Canada, which 
after an interval of four years again exported more butter tlian it imported. The in- 
crease in the Australian butter export has been especially large, while tlie Netherlands, 
the Irish Free v^tate and Sweden experienced in 1931 very severe set-backs. The butter 
export of France has since 1928 steadily fallen off. The Soviet Union once more placed 
important quantities on the market in 1931, tliough official Russian data ate still lacking. 
The most important markets for vSoN'iet butter, the United Kingdoni and Germany, 
took more than doulile the quantities of the precedmg year in 1931, the former 45,290,000 
the latter 16,84 £,000 |X)unds, 

The butter import of the principal importing countries enumerated in the following 
table in 1931 was 5.6 % greater than in the preceding year. The increase in the import 
of Great Britain is especially large, much more so than in previous years. The import 
of France trebled in the past year, while that of Belgium also showed a relatively strong 
development. Germany and Canada, in opposition to the other leading importers, took 
much smaller quantities than in 1930. Canada's butter import in 1931 was, thanks 
to the marked growth of home production within the tariff wall, only very limited. 

As regards the destinajim of the quaniiiies marketed Py the principal exporting coun- 


Egypt : The severe cold at the end of J anuary and beginning of February caused 
dryness and discolouration of bersim crops, but the weather improved later on and 
grealy helped the plants to make up for the bad effect caused by the severe cold, llie 
second cutting of bersim is proceeding. Ciop condition on March i and I^ebruar}' 
I was 100, as against 99 on March i, 193^- 

French Morocco : Thanks to abundant rainfall in February, pavstures are green-* 
ing. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

World trade in dairy products in 1931. 

As in 1930, world trade in dairy products has encountered considerable difficulties 
in relation to the general economic situation. This situation has been expressed by the 
continual retrogressive movement of prices of butter, cheese and milk. The rise in prices 
in Great Britain and in some other countries subsequent to currency depreciation did 
not reflect the real state of the market. To illustrate the movement of prices some data 
may be taken for the Netherlands, which are near the principal markets and play an im- 
portant part, not only as a butter and cheese exporting country but also as an expoxder 
of milk (condensed milk, milk powder, etc.). The Central Bureau of vStatiwStics of the 
Netherlands calculates the following percentage export prices : 



1928 

Kjzg 

I93t> 

I93t 

Butter 

.... 100 

97 

80 

66 

Gouda cheese full cream 

. . . . 100 

96 

85 

73 

)) 4'® '4"’ .......... 

. . . . 100 

93 

77 

^3 

Edam cheese 40 -|- 

.... 100 

95 ' 

83 

70 

Full milk, condensed, sweetened 

. . . . 100 

95 

89 

78 

Skim milk, condensed, sweetened 

. . . . 100 

90 

81 

73 

Full milk powder 

.... 100 

95 

85 

73 


The above figures show that butter prices last year fell to a particularly low 
level. For New Zealand butter the price paid on the London market in December was 
on the average 111/9 shillings per cwt,, which is less than in December 1930 (115/1) 
despite the depreciation of sterling. On the contrary the price paid in December iy3r 
at London for New Zealand cheese was higher than at the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year, the respective prices being 67/5 and O5/6. 

The reasons for the continual fall in prices of dairy products are fairly evident. 
With the increase in the number of livestock and the technical perfection of milk 
production and the dairy industry in general supply has constantly increased. On the 
other hand milk production last year was not often favoured by the weather, so that 
accumulation of stocks was restricted within certain limits. As the present low level 
of prices of dairy products has greatly reduced the profitableness of the dairy industry, 
the restriction of production in some countries appears to be a necessary consequence. 

The fall in cereal prices, which brought about a restriction of cereal production last 
year, vras in tliis way followed by a fall in the prices of dairy products to such a low level 
that the latter could no longer be said to retain the comparatively more favourable 
situation which the^’^ previously held. 

The pressure of increased supply encountered, on tlie demand side, the generally 
known and increasing difficulties of marketing the product. These difficulties have 
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been further accentuated by the vSterling crisis, which at first facilitated the export trade 
of countries whose currency followed tlie pound sterling, to the disadvantage of other 
countries but later led to the imposition of new restrictions on world exchange of com- 
inoclities. 


T, — Butter. 

Owing to the particularly lieaw fall in butter prices demand has been maintained 
and, contrary to what has happened in the case of cheese, milk and other categories, hiter- 
natioiiiil trade in butter has not diminished, llie butter export of the chief exporting 
coimtncs included in the following table was as a whole 5 % greater in 1931 than in the 
preceding year. 


Export of butter from the principal exporting countries * 
(thousand pounds). 


CoiTNTRIIi:.s I 

1931 

1930 I 

1929 

1928 

Denmark. 

.378,429 

372,558 

350,620 

325,714 

New Zealand. 

221,083 

211,047 

126,001 

185,226 

162,351 

AUhlralia 

208,924 

102,914 

104,325 

112,813 

Nftherlaiifls . 

i 72,660 

92,394 

103,488 

Aigeiitiua 

i 47,948 

51,156 

37, .547 

44,183 

Sweden 

43,102 

58,800 

54,961 

38,680 

Irish 1^'rec State 

42,307 

58,767 

62,797 

02,623 

lytilviii 

41,313 

40,031 

32,605 

28,673 

Kitinland 

38,307 

37,726 

36,010 

29,489 

Estonia 

31,844 

31,010 

27,247 

24,740 

Poland 

27,470 

20,714 

33,248 

24,194 

Lithuania .... 

19,191 

10,210 

9,004 

5,827 

Prance 

11,030 

12,005 

10,722 

24,837 

Canada* 

10,681 

1,170 

1,400 

1,995 

Total . 

1,194,415 

1,130,903 

1,055,316 

989, oor 


{*) Export from the U.S.S.R. during the first semestre in 1931 was 17,858 thousand pounds and in 1930 : 7,71(5 
thonsiind pounds. 


Amongst the ex})oTtmg countries the three most imix)rtant, Denmark, Kew Zealand 
and Australia were able in the past year to place greater quantities on the world morket 
than in 1930, as also the countries of north-eastern and eastern Kurope and Canada, which 
after an interval of lour years again exported more butter than it imported. The in- 
crease in the Australian butter export has been especially large, while the Netherlands, 
the Irish Free v^tatc <a,nd Sweden experienced in 1931 yctry severe vSet-backs. The butter 
export of France has since 1928 steadily fallen oil*. The Soviet Union once more placed 
important cpiantities on the market in 1931, tliough othcinl Russian data are still lacking. 
The most iin])ortant markets for v^oviet butter, the United ICingdom and Germany, 
took more than douljle the quantities of the preceding year in 1931, the former 45,290,000 
the latter 16,84 r, 000 pounds. 

The butter import of the principal importing countries enumerated in the following 
table in 1931 was 5.6 % greater than in the preceding year. The increase in the import 
of Great Britain is especially large, much more so than in previous years. The import 
of France trebled in the past year, while that of Belgium also ^showed a relatively strong 
development. Germany and Canada, in opposition to the other leading importers, took 
much smaller quantities than in 1930. Canada’s butter import in 1931 was, thanks 
to the marked growth of home production within the tariff wall, only very limited. 

As regard.s the destination of the quantities marketed by the principal exporting ooun* 
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Import of butter in the principal importing countries 
(thousand pounds). 


Countries 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Great Britain and Noithern Ireland (i) . . . 

864,610 

744,870 

702,748 

6.60,228 

Germany 

220,950 

203,562 

298,824 

279,003 

Belgium-Iyuxemburji; 

41,502 

22,414 

9,550 

2,S1)0 

Fiance 

40,836 

12,024 

9,753 


Switzerland .... 

23,358 

18,707 

16,610 

IS’,063 

Canada 

2,822 

38,605 

35,020 

16,801 

Total . . . 

1 1,194,138 

1,131, m 

1,073,462 

988,752 


(i) Re-exports have been deducted. 


tries the British market is naturall}- of bj- far the greatest importance for Empire coun- 
tries. The butter supply of the United Kingdom in recent years has been almost half 
accounted for by Empire countries. Hie relative sltare of these countries has increased, 
thanks above all to tlie increase in exports of Australia and New Zealand. Canada, 
after an interval, once more placed important quantities (8,106,000 pounds) on the 
British market. On the other hand, the export of the Irish Free State, wliich is prac- 
tically entirely destined for the Britisli market, suffered in the past year a .severe set- 
back. In 1931 Canada had a certain importance as a market for the particularly low- 
priced Australian butter, while New Zealand, in sharp opposition to wlrnt was formerly 
the case, was able to export .scarcely any butter to that market. As a market for Aus- 
tralian butter tlie Netherlands Indies have also a certain importance. Of the Canadian 
butter export a relatively small part is marketed in the United States. 

Of the butter-exporting countries not belonging to the British Empire, Argentina 
also exports almost exclusively to the United Kingdom ; the quantity of Argentine but- 
ter sent to the latter country is decreased .somewhat in 1931 and amoimted to 41,992,000 
pounds. Small but increasing quantities are exported from Argentina to France and 
Italy. 

The principal European butter exporting countries (excluding the Irish Free State) 
Irave, besides Great Britain, other more or less important markets. Denmark, Sweden 
and Finland send their butter chiefly to the British market but largely also to Germany. 

The export of Danish butter to tlie most important countries of destination is as 
follows in thousand pounds (tlie comparatively small quantities hermetically packed 
are excluded) : 


Year 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

France 

1933: . - . 

1930 . . . 

. . 271,725 
. . 254,679 

66,798 

91,704 

14.994 

S. 77 ^ 

12,066 

8.953 

10,871 

5.154 


Although the increase in exports of Dani,sh butter to Great Britain has not been 
very large in comparison with that of Australia and of New Zealand, Denmark's share 
in 1931 is still nearly one-third, nhich is more than for any other country, of the total 
British butter imports. 

Exports of butter from Finland to Great Britain in 1931 were rather larger 
than in the previous year and reached 28,455,000 pounds, British imports from Sweden, 
on the contrary, declined to 23,713,000 poimds. Sweden and Finland, like Denmark! 
iiave had to diminish their exports of butter to Germany. The above figures sliow 
that Denmark has largely compensated for the smaller export to Germany by a larger 
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trade with Belgium, France and Switzerland. Due to the exchange situation Plolland 
has not succeeded in doing this to the same extent. 

llie l^utch butter export to the most important countries of deslination is as fol- 
lows in thousands of pounds : 


Germauy Belgium Uniled Kingdom France 

4 B 795 IB733 ^0,^62 5,979 

69,203 9,462 10,046 1,254 


The above figures show that exports of butter from Holland to Germany have 
greatly declined. Holland, in 1931 participated in the German butter import trade 
to the extent of 16.2 %, and Denmark to the extent of 30.6%. 

The butter export trade of Poland and the Baltic countries (EJstonia, Dat^da and 
Lithuania) is, like that of Plolland, mostly with Germany. The latter Bast-European 
countries last year also exported ICvSs to Germany. Batvia in 1931 placed 26,623,000 
pounds on the German market, Poland 15,840,000, Estonia 13,724,000 and Bithuania 
9,420,000, In the total German butter supply Baivia, after Denmark and the Nether- 
lands, takes the largest share, of 13.1%. Batvia's export to Great Britain decreased 
somewhat last year, as did also that of Poland; Estonia and Bithuania, on the con- 
trary, disposed of larger quantities in the United Kingdom than in 1930. Switzerland 
and Belgium in 1931 became more important purchasers of butter from Poland and France 
and Belgium of butter from Batvia. The distribution of Russian butter exports has 
already been mentioned above. The French butter ex|x>rt trade is for the larger part 
of French butter to tlie colonies. Algeria in particular has developed a lather large 
and growing capacity for absorption. 

II. — Cheeses. 

In contrast to the movement of the butter trade, the world cheese trade in 1931 
shows a decline. This tendency was already indicated in 1930 by the falling export 
figures of that year. The total cheese exports of the most important exporting countries 
mentioned in the following table decreased by 1.4 % in 1930 and further in 1931 by 
6.r %. 


Export of cheese from the principal exporting comitries 
(thousand pounds). 


COTTNTMn.’R 

1931 

1930 

T 929 

1928 

Ncthcrlaudrt 

i 90,460 

206,739 

211,237 

203,002 

Now Zoalaiid 

181,891 

203,053 

399,250 

175,535 

Italy 

89,045 

80,974 

71,803 

79,838 

Canada 

84,790 

80,105 

92,045 

114,151 

Switsseiland 

51,307 ! 

! 66,143 

69,728 

62,697 

France 

33,259 i 

38,923 

40,609 

41,813 

■Czechoslovakia 

10,981 

8,274 

7,063 

7,921 

Beuraark 

9,423 1 

12,626 

14,513 

13,417 

Total . . . 

654,156 

696,897 

707,147 

698,374 


Of the two countries which place by far the largest quantities of cheese on the world ' 
market, the Netherlands and New Zealand, the latter, whose cheese was greatly undei- ' 
priced on the Bondon market last year, experienced a particularly large decrease in ' 
exports despite the low level of prices. For the consumption of the di:fferent kinds of ' 
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cheese the tendency of the consumer’s tastes is evidently a very important factor even 
under conditions of limited purchasing power. The falling off in Dutch trade has also 
been considerable. Italy, on the contrar}^ as in 1930 was able to increase cheese exports 
to a not unimportant extent ; a rise was also noted last year in Canadian and Czecho- 
slovakian, exports. Prices of Canadian cheese, like those of the New Zealand product, have 
on the average in 1931, been at a comparatively low level. The price situation and move- 
ment of exports from New Zealand, have been especially unfavourable. Ihe Swiss 
cheese export has shown a rather large decrease ; it has been declining, like that of 
Denmark, since 1929 while the French export has been restricted since 1928. 

In the following table are given the cheese exports of some of the less important 
countries in this respect for the last two years ; the figures given for Great Britain do 
not include the quantities re-exported (1931 : 3,298,000 lbs., 1930 : 3,349,000 lbs.) : 


Thousand pounds. 


Countries 

i j 

1930 

COUNTRIES 

1931 ! 

1930 

Australia 

7,405 

7,266 

Bulgaria 

3,133 

2,465 

Germanj’ 

7,372 ! 

5,410 

Poland 

2,884 

3,267 

Austria 

6,215 

4,273 

4,683 

Norway^ 

2,840 

1,380 

Finland 

. 5,776 

Lithuania 

2,546 

1,900 

Yugoslavia 

Great Bntain 

. 1 4,583 

, ; 4,048 

4,583 

5.580 

1 

Albania 

! 

3,164 


If the above figures for the two years are compared it may be observed that the 
countries of this group in 1931 mostly succeeded in increasing their cheese exports ; 
exceptions are Yugoslavia, Great Britain and Poland ; no comparison can be made for 
Albania as the figure for 1931 is not available. 

World imports of cheese showed a further increase in 1930, but in 1931 a decline was 
experienced in this trade also, amounting to 4.9 % for the principal importing coun- 
tries shown in the follow'ing table. British imports of cheese w^ere, as formerly, by far 
the most important, though a very heavy fall was recorded. The decline in German 
imports was relatively the greatest. The United States also greatly restricted their demand 
for foreign cheese. This applied also, though to a smaller extent, to Belgium. On the 
other hand France steadily increased its imports in the past year while its exports,, 
as indicated above, declined. 


Import of cheese in the principal importing countries 
(thousand pounds). 


Countries 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland (i) . . . 

Germany 

France 

United States 

Belgium-Uuxemburg ............ 

319,795 

120,404 

82,810 

(2) 61,992 1 

49,600 

345,243 

137,459 

65,524 

68,147 

51,108 

331,744 

146,570 

51,070 

76,007 

46,456 

333,181 

136,532 

43,685 

81,185 

39,026 

Total . , , 

634,601 

667,481 

651,847 

m,m 


(i) jRe-exports have been deducted. — ( 2 ) Generai import j correspcmding figure for 1930 ; 68,313 thousand pounds., 


Amongst the countries that require only small quantities of foreign cheese Italy# 
Egypt, Spain and Argentina decreased their imports in the past year ; Algeria, Switzer- 
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land, Austria, Greece, Czechoslovakia and the Irish Free State on the other hand showed 
an increase. 

The principal foreign markets of the Netherlands were as follows, cheese exports 
being shown in thousand pounds according to destination : 


Year 

Germany 

Belgium 

France 

United Kingdom 

Spain 

U.S.A. 

1931 ■ • 

• . . 76,765 

39,361 

30,389 

19,696 

4,998 

3,408 


• • . 86,895 

41,952 

28,385 

21,186 

6,638 

3,362 


The most important kinds of cheese exported from the Netherlands in 1931 were, 
as formerly, full-cream Gouda (31, 12 r, 000 lbs), 40 % Gouda (31,502,000 lbs.) and 40 % 
Edam (50,823,000 lbs). Gouda was bought particularly by Germany, Edam by France 
and the United Kingdom while in the export to Belgium both varieties figured almost 
equally. 

The cheese export of New Zealand is almost exclusively destined for the British 
market ; very small quantities have in recent years gone to Canada. Canada also exports 
mainly to the United Kingdom, to which 80,566,000 lb. were shipped in 1931, a 
quantity exceeding that in the preceding year (74,261,000 lb). In 1931 it was able 
to market only 1,585,000 lbs. in the United States. 

The Italian cheese export to the most important countries of destination was as fol- 
lows (in thousand pounds) : 


Year 

Ifni ted Stute.s 

France 

United 

Kingdom 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Argentina 

193* • • • 

• ■ . 32,448 

27,018 

I3i325 

5.637 

3»455 

919 

1930 , . . 

, ■ • 32,624 

18,162 


4,301 

2,890 

2>057 


l^specially noteworthy is the increase in exports to France and the smaller quantity 
sent to Argentina. Of the total Italian cheese export in 1931, 62.7 % consisted of hard 
cheeses and the remainder of soft cheeses. A very large proportion of the cheeses im- 
ported by the United States, Gennany and Argentina from Italy are hard varieties 
whereas Great Britain and Switzerland take mostly soft varieties and France takes a 
little more soft than hard, 

Switzerland exports almost exclusively hard cheeses ; in 1931 only 0.6 % of the 
total export consisted of soft varieties. The most important varieties are hard cheese 
in pieces and cheese in boxes ; in 1931 the former accounted for no less than 79.9 % and 
the latter 18.7 %, The remainder, representing only 0.8 % was Glamer green cheese. 

The movst important purchasers of Swiss cheese are the United States, France, 
Italy and Germany, The export of hard cheese in pieces to these countries in tlie last 
two years was as follows (in thousand pounds) : 


United States France Italy Oennany 

1931 12.024 10,659 7,734 4,857 

1930 16,078 7,445 9,588 10,629 


After the abovei-named countri®. Great Britafh istihe most important market for 
Swiss cheese. To thi^ ccnmtty, Swifcserland escports predominantly cheese in boxes and 
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in fact more than to any other country (1931 • 2,608,000 lb. ; 1930 : 3,040,000 lb). 
It should be mentioned that two other countries, Czechoslovakia and Belgium last year 
purchased comparatively large quantities, exceeding those of I93<^* from Switzerland. 

French cheese, like French butter, is largely exported to the Colonies. Algeria in 
1931 imported 5,040,000 lbs semi-hard and similar cheeses, 4,140,000 lb, of soft cheeses 
and 961,000 lb. of Dutch or Gruyere cheese The export to Algeria shows an increase, 
whereas that to both of the next most important purchasers, the United States and 
Belgium-Uuxemburg, last year decreased. Total exports to the United States in 
1931 amounted to 5,763,000 lb. of which 4,960,000 lb. consisted of the Roquefort 
variet5^ 

The Czechoslovakian cheese export is directed principally to Germany and Austria. 
The German market last year absorbed a greatly increased quantity of Czechoslovakian 
cheese whereas Austria took less. Denmark markets most of its surplus cheese in Ger- 
many and only small quantities in Great Britain and the United States. Danish cheese, 
in contrast to the cheap Czechslovakian product, in 1931 arrived on the German market 
in smaller quantities. 

Great Britain, which is the principal importing country, last year imported a rather 
larger proportion of cheese than previously from the Empire, in fact no less than 87 % ; 
Germany, on the contrary, in 1931, as in 1930, took 62 % from the Netherlands. 

E. P. 


Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 

Austria : Toward the end of February scarcity of fodder became increasingly ac- 
centuated. Many sales of livestock owing to lack of fodder are reported, 

Belgium : Livestock are in good health. 

Irish Free State : At the beginning of March ample stocks of hay, cereals and 
roots were on hand on most farms to meet all requirements during the remainder of the 
season. Milk yields in February were rather below average. 

Great Bntaui and Northern Ireland : Demands upon winter keep have not been 
excessive and supplies are likely to be sufficient, though in Scotland wheat bran, malt 
culms and dried brewers' grains were scarce and dear in February ; oats were cheap and 
were being used more generally for feeding dairy cows ; supplies of roots are also gen- 
erally plentiful. In England and Wales the milk yield was normal foi the season save 
where hay of inferior quality was mainly used for fodder. In Scotland the yield of 
milk was slightly above the average for the season and in Northern Ireland generally 
normal. 

In Northern Ireland the general condition of store -cattle was very satisfactory and 
both outliers and stall-fed animals were thriving well ; their health was also well main- 
tained. Dairy cattle were in sound condition. All classes of vSheep were in good condi- 
tion and health ; the mild weather was very favourable to lambing. 

Hungary : At the end of the first decade of March a severe shortage of fodder was 
reported. 

Portugal : Rains at the end of February improved the condition of the, meadows 
and it is hoped that livestock will soon have plentiful feed. 



J vf^enttna : Winter reserves of feeding stuffs seem to be satisfactory. The livestock 
situation is generally good. 

Canada : Data of j)roduction of concentrated milk products in 1931 compared with 
1930 and ig-SQ nre given in the ’ following summary. Total production in 1931 was 
about 23 % smaller than in the previous year, nearly all the main products shwo- 
Inga large decrease. 


Production {in thousand lbs). 



1931 

1930 

1939 

Condensed milk 

14,806 

2i,88!r 

-’5.482 

Condetised skim milk 

4,209 

8.553 

10,492 

Evaporated milk 

• 45.183- 

56.034 

53,995 

Evaporated skim milk 

365 

365 

— 

Whole milk powder 

^.535 

2,452 

2,167 

Skim milk powder 

• 13/253 

16,001 

12,788 

Cream powder 

39 

90 

116 

Buttermilk powder 

2,030 

r,750 

769 

Condensed buttermilk 

1,529 

947 

441 

Sugar of milk 

124 

168 

358 

Malted milk 

. * 438 

. . . 

. . . 

Casein 

7x9 


1,212 

TotAh . . 

. 85,132 

110,214 

107,820 


United States : According to a report of February 27 published by the Department 
of Agriculture, production of wool in 1931 was 369,315,000 pounds against 351,521,000 
in X930 and 327,566,000 in 1929. 

Production of mohair (including kid hair) in the United States in 1931 was 
19,111,000 lbs compared with 17,303,000 in 1930 and 13,918,000 on the average 
for the period 1925-29; percentages: 110.4 and I37-3- 

Preliminary figures of production in 1931 of some of the cliief dairy products are 
given in the following summary : 

% 

Production {in million lbs)> 





mi 

1939 

19^9 

Creamery butter . 

....... 


1,626 

Ii595 

1*597 

Farm butter . . 



560 

570 

580 

Cheese 

....... 


492 

500 

484 

Condensed milk . 




279 

345 ) 

2,707 

Evaporated milk . 

* * ' • - •>,,,• - 


1,675 

U735 ) 
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Algeria Livestock are in good health. 

French Morocco : The condition of livestock is still rather uno atisfactory hut the 
recovery in growth of the pastures justifies hopes of an improvement. 

Union of South Africa : The more or less droughty conditions of December in the 
northern provinces and in the Natal Highveld and Eechuanaland continued until the 
end of January. Heavy rams and floods were, however, experienced in the vsouth coast 
districts and Karroo areas of the Cape Province, and, apart from losses of animals, were 
of great benefit to stock. In the greater portion of the Orange P^ree Stiitc, of the 
Trtmsvaal and of Natal grazing was generall}^ short and in some cases had taken on the 
appearance of mid-winter . Heavy rains during the remainder of the season were 
required to establish grazing and whiter feed and to replenish dams and springs. Sheep 
generally were in good condition but cattle had fallen off owing to the shortness of 
grazing. The blowfly menace had abated considerably. 

Livestock in New Zealand. 

The returns of livestock for the Dominion as at 31 January, 1931 are now available 
and in the subjoined table are compared with those for the preceding five years and 
for 1911 and 1918. 


New Zealand. 



Year 


Sheep P) 
(.ndiidiWK 
iambs) 

Dairj Cows 

Total 

(:aUk‘ 


Ifoises 

igii . . 



23,0‘.h>,12« 

6:t:c7:3:3 ' 

2,020.171 

:}48,7r)4 

HI 1,28-1 

igiS . . 



2r...53a,.‘i02 

793.212 

2,860,465 

258,694 

: 47 s, 959 

1926 . . 



24,904,99:3 

1 i,:3o:c856 1 

14,452,486 

472 , 5:4 

:: 11,867 

T 927 . . 



25.049,01 « 

' 1,:303.225 

;4, 257, 729 

520,104 

:4o:4,7i:4 

193 !^ . . 




r,3r>2,:i98 

13, 27:4,709 

580,898 

:407,16<) 

1929 . * 



29,05 1,:3S2 

1,:37 1,06.3 , 

:3, 445, 790 

556,7:42 

208,986 

1930 . 


‘ : 

I 30,841,287 

1 1,-141,4I0 ; 

3 , 770 , 22:3 

487,79:4 

297,195 

1931 • • 


1 

... 

! 29,702,516 

' 1,601,63:} : 

4,080,525 

476,194 

1 

295,7414 

1 


(♦) As at 30 Aprit 


The situation in the sheep industry has already been summarised in the “ Crop 
Report ’’ for February^ It will be seen from the above table that the 1931 figure showed 
a decline in the total for sheep, though the figure was still above that of 1929. The in- 
crease in the number of cattle continued, a new record being reached. The advance 
in the number of dairy cows may be related to the steady improvemetit in grassland 
management and in breeding and tef the fact that dairying is comparatively well suited 
to family farming in that its capital requirements are not so great as those for sheex^- 
farming, wlxile the monthly payments by the factories constitute a regular source of in- 
come to the small farmer. The dairy cows are mainly in Auckland, ‘ North Auckland, 
Taranaki and Wellington. 

In the case of pigs the decline from the 1928 maximum continued and a further 
drop was recorded in the number of horses. 
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TRADE 


COUNTRIES 


JANTI^IRY 


Exports 
193 - I 1931 


1931 


Srs: MONTHS (August i -January 31) 


Imports 


1931-33 1930-31 I 93 i '33 1930-31 


Exporting Countries ; 



Wheat 

Bulgaria 

421 

0! 

to 

Hungary 

273 

200 ; 

0 

IJlhuanm 


... 1 

... 1 

Rumania ..... 


... 1 


U. S. S. R 


1 

— 1 

Yugoslavia 

;i7() 

33' 

O' 

Cflnfliia . , . . , 

.1,084 

.5,70.“) 

2 ’ 

United States . . . 

2,44.5 

774 

7oT, 

Argentina 

.170 

0.270 

— 1 

Chile 



' • 1 

Turkey 



* “ 

Algeria 

1 


. . I 

Tunis 

40 

31 

64 ‘ 

Australia 

Importing Comtnes : 

10.333 

0,822 

0 

i 

•Germany 

03 1 

40 

1,581, 

Austria 

0 

0 

714| 

Belgium 

m 

216 

1,680 

Denmark , . . • . 

0 

ft 

450: 

ft; 

Spain 

0 

0 

I^tonia ...... 

0 

ft 

13 

Irish Free State . . 

7 

(1 

304 

Finland 

1) 

ft 

26j 

France . 

1) 

ft 

1 , 75 . 5 ' 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir, . 

18 

84 

5,758' 

Greece 

0 

0 

i 083 1 

Italy 

0 

0 

; 1,003, 

I 4 tvia 

Norway 

0 

0 

1 ... j 

1 271' 

Netherlands .... 

•10 

171 

' 1,005' 

Poland 

51 

77 

1 02 

Portugal ...... 

-- 


4 

Sweden 

0 

ft 

37.51 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

083' 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

ft 

800 : 

British India .... 

11 

Oft 

ft 

Japan 


— 

\,m\ 

Syria and Lebanon , 



Egypt 

0 

ft 

08 

Union of South Africa 


New Zealand . « . 

1 



Totals. . . 

'riiiMiS 

’iwt 

’20,644 


— Thousand centals (i cental ==100 lbs). 




3,3001 


827 

0 


0 , 

0 


6,403 


3,752 

0 


0 

. . : 


2(:!> 

201 

(4 0,(4 


.. 

2 ) 

19,001 '(2) 

6,270 

(4 0'(4 

4 

— 

I) 

22,010 (I) 

14,617 

— 


— 

0 ! 


6,0021 


2,760 

ft 


o' 

0 


62,671 1 


82,080 

. 40 


33 

801 


30,402' 


26,841 

4,458 


6,700 

— 


2.5,210 


16,40.5 

— 


— 1 


( 2 ) 

2 

(4 

401 

(4 0(4 

O' 


( 2 ) 

265 ( 2 ) 

154 

(4 ft (4 

7l 


(^) 

1,.501 

(4 

4,032 

(4 822,(2) 

88' 

5.5 


1,570 


1,250 

260 


174 

0 


20,636 


23,634 

U 


0 

1,162 


6,918 


2.36 

8,814 


0,012 

417 


.53 


S4 

3,752 


2,l6l! 

i,3or> 


2.125 


384 

16,100 


14,048 

5f4 


0 


1.5 

5,851 


2,2111 

0 


0 


4 

35 


0 ' 

20 


0 


ft 

152 


207, 

518, 


7 


18 

3,811 


3,649, 

h| 


0 


0 

236 


31 

2,702 


9 


044 

22,117 


17,564 

8,203. 


258 


408 

74, .552 


07,847 

OO 2 J 


fti 

0 

6,878 


a, .506 

3,501 


181 

22 

4,475 


24,249 


(2) 

0(4 

0 

( 2 ) 245 

(4 

502 

' ’ ’ 130 


1) 


ft 

1,773 


1,804; 

2,273 


77 


216 

8,442 


0,718 

7 


2711 

1,076 

324 


33' 

37 





— 

472 


Hi! 

174 


<'i 

24 

1,0.56, 

I,0(l7i 

1,013 


4 ! 

ft 

7,513 


«,307i 

40 


2 


2 

7,416 


4,531 

584 


157 


1,880 

179 


1,901) 

1,040 




— 

5,710! 

5,467i 


\U) 

302 

(4 

05(4 7 

(4 

33 

1.521 

0 


2 243' 

505' 


( 2 ) 

ft, (4 

0(2) 518(4 

Oil! 


( 2 ) 

o!(4 

0 ( 2 ) .53 (4 

64 

26,565 1 

217,0001 

106,233 

1 m,m\ 

180,034 


TnrELVE MONTHS 
(AujiUSt I 'July 31) 


Exports Imports 


1930-31 i 1930-31 


3,234 

0 

5,247 

0 

545 

ft 

' 9,0.54 

0 

67,735 

— 

3,247 

ft ■ 

137,160 

79 

46,229 

11,010 

71,653 

— 

428 

0 

265 

7 

5,706 

1.371 

8,704 

542 

76,505 

ft 

265 

18,805 

86 

5,315 

2,079 

31,184 

35 

4,877 

4 

0 

0 

37ft 

18 

0,485 

0 

I 9ft 

966 46,606 

683 

124,551 

0 

14,233 

18! 50,116 

0 1.030 

0 

1 3,126 

683, 16.50H 

1,847 

40 


1,310 

31 

2,870 

2 

11,000 

4 

7,070 

2,251 

6,687 

... 

15,3il 

137! 44 

2 

1 1,010 

5 

ll 1,001 

0 

1 ; 128 

430,113! 384,130 


Exporting Countries: 


I 

Rye. 

Germany 

150 

37' 

328 

Bulgaria 


37 1 

0 

Hungary . . . . , 

ns 

2161 

i\ 

Poland . . . , . . 

97 


Rumania 


270j 





*— 

'Canada 

123 

n| 


United States . . . 

4 

ft 

— 

Argentina 

421 

20 


Turkey. 



. . . 

Algeria 

Importing Countries i 



64 ! 

Austria 

0 

ft 

Belgium 

51 

7 

90 ! 

Denmark . , . , , 

ft 

ft 

161 

Estonia 

0 


0 

Finland 

ft 

ft 

31 

France 

•0 

0 ! 

117 

Italy 

0 

0 

7 

Eatvia 


... i 


X<ithnania ..... 



* " 282 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

Netherlands .... 

93 

64 

271 

Sweden 

0 

0 

116 

Switzerland . 

0 

0 

2 

Czechcslovakia . . . 

0 

87 

243 

Totals. , . 

um 

m 

t»T44 


t . (a) ^ pa|e aii* 


Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 


88 

1 

1.962i 

1,182 

2,202 

i 

406' 

1,213 

U 

882i 

037 

ft! 

ft! 

1,413 

0 

807j 

1,067 

0 ! 

0 

1,579 

0 

1,146! 

4,2791 

121 i 

0 

5,880 

. ,(3) 1,389.(2) 600 (3) 0 (3) 0. 

1,200 

- i(i) 4,409(1) 2,1321 

— 1 

-• 

15,794 

0,1 

1,629! 

633' 

O' 

0 

1,173 

I 

29 

401 

— ' 1 

— 1 

90 

i 

1 926' 

220 i 

1 

— 

992 


(T) 293 (2) 21H(2) 0,(2) 0 

368 


(j) !i;( 2) 24(2) u 

(«) 0 

851 

130 

ft 

9! 

820 

83l| 

,9 

324 

267' 

18! 

1,2.50 

1,362 

126 

344 

0 

-0 

2,853 

4,325 

4 

7i 

0 

0 

7i 

1 65, 

0 

38 

0 

0 

3151 

1,210 

2 

55 

0 

1 ft 

! 886 

614' 

0 

31 

0 

0 

62 

337| 

0 


(3) 0,(2) 0 

k?) 51 

( 2 ) 146 

0 


( 2 ) 0 (21 55 

m 2 ,( 3 ) 0 , 

163 

’ 359 , 

0 

0 

2,072 

1,642 

0 

853 

245 

343 

2,852 

3,234' 

791 

18' 

0 

0 

620 

392 

4 

9 

0 

0 

46 

108 

0 

2 

' 4 

899 

3,898 

112 

476 

zm 

110,007 


17,657 

y»674 

01400 


690“ 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


3,780 

7,100 

10i 

3,57ft 

1,07$ 

597 

260 

ft 

3 , 02 s 

6,186 

620 

174 

S44 


i 




s 
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Algeria I^ivestock are in good health. 

French Morocco : The condition of livestock is still rather uno atisfactoiy hut the 
recovery in growth of the pastures justifies hopes of an improvement. 

Union of South Africa : The more or less droughty conditions of Decembei in the 
northern provinces and in the Natal Highveld and Eechuanaland continued until the 
end of January. Hea\y rains and floods were, however, experienced in the south coast 
districts and Karroo areas of the Cape Province, and, apart from lo>sses of animals, were 
of great benefit to stock. In the greater portion of the Orange Free State, of the 
Transvaal and of Natal grazing was generally short and in some cases had taken on the 
appearance of mid-winter . Heavy rains during the lemainder of the season w^ere 
required to establish grazing and w’inter feed and to replenish dams and springs. Sheep 
generally w^ere in good condition but cattle had fallen off owing to the shortness of 
grazing. The blowfly menace had abated considerably. 

Livestock in New Zealand. 

The returns of livestock for the Dominion as at 31 January, 1931 are now available 
and in the siibjoined table are compared with those for the preceding five years and 
for X911 and igi8. 


New Zealand, 


I9II 


Yr,AK 


vShfcp (*) 
(.nejudiug 
lauilis) 

23,000,120 

Dairr Cow's ' 

j 

033.733 * 

Totrd 

CuUlc 

2,020,171 

I’lKS 

:ilS.7St 

101,284 


. . I 



*20.538,302 

793,21*2 1 

2.800,40.5 

258, OIM 

378,050 

1926 . 




; 24,i:)0-l,99;{ 

‘ 1,303,850 

3,4.52,^180 

l“/2,*)34 

31 1.807 

1937 




1 25,040,010 

1 1,303,22.5 

3,257,720 

520,143 

303,713 

1938 




27,133,810 

f,3.j2,308 1 

3,273,70t> 

580,898 

307,100 

1939 




29,051,382 

' 1,371,003 i 

3,445,700 

550,732 

298,980 

1930 




30,841,287 

1 1,441,410 

3,770,223 

487,793 

297,195 

1931 




29,792,510 

' 1,601.033 

4,080,525 

470,191 

295,743 

1 


[*) As at 30 April, 


The situation hi the sheep industry has already been summarised in the Crop 
Report " for February. It will be seen from the above table that the 1931 figure showed 
a decline in the total for sheep, though the figure \vas still above that of 1929. The in- 
crease in the number of cattle continued, a new record being reached. The advance 
in the number of dairy cows may be related to the steady improvement in grassland 
management and in breeding and to^ the fact that dairying is comparatively well vSuited 
to family fanning in that its capital requirements are not so great as those for sheep - 
farming, while the monthly payments by the factories constitute a regular source of in - 
come to the small farmer. The daiiv’^ cows are mainly in Auckland, ' North Auckland, 
Taranaki and 'Wellington, 

In the case of pigs the decline from the 1928 maximimi continued and a further 
drop was recorded in the number of horses. 
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S 


TRADE 



January 

Sis months (August i 'January 31) \ 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Expoifets 

Imports 


193*! 1 1931 

X93- 1931 

im-3^ 

1930-31 

1931-32 j 193031 


Twelve montes 
(Auuust i-July 31) 

Exports j Imports 

1930*31 j 1930-31 


Exporting Countries : 



Wheat 

Bulgaria 

421 

^1 

0 , 

Hungary 

273 

200 1 

0 , 

Lithuania 


• ... j 


Rumania 


... 1 


U. S. S. R 


... 1 

, — 

Yi^oslavia 

370 

33- 

0 

Canada 

3.0S4! 

5,76.5, 

2L! 

United States , . . 

2,445 

774 

tgT' 

Argentina 

,176 

0,279 

— 1 

Chile 



1 

Turkey 



.. 1 

Algeria 



. . i 

Tunis 

40 

31 

04' 

Australia 

10,333 

9,822 

0 

Importing Countries ; 



i 

Germany 

631 

40 

1,5811 

Austria 

0 

0 

714 

Belgium 

JOl 

210 

1,689 

Denmark 

0 

0 

456; 

Spain 

|l 0 ! 

0 

«i 

Estonia 

0 

0 

13. 

Irish Free State . . I 

7 

0 

1 304' 

Finland 

0 

0 

26' 

France 

0 

0 

1 ,755 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. . 

18 

84 

5,7,58 

Greece 

0 

0 

983 

Italy ....... 

0 

0 

1 1,093 

Latvia 



1 •'* 1 

Norway 

0 

0 

I 271 

Netherlands .... 

40 

174 

1,605. 

Poland 

51 

77 

' 02> 

Portugal 



1 

Sweden 

0 

0 

37.51 

Switzerland .... 

2 

0 

9831 

Czechoslovakia , , . 

0 

0 

809' 

British Indiu .... 

11 

60 

0 

Japan ....... 

— 

— 

1.208' 

Syria and Lebanon . 




Egypt ...... 

0 

0 

"*08 

Union of South Africa 




New Zealand . , . 

11 



Totals. . . 

1 27,6691 23,621 

'2(1,644 


Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 


01 


3,366| 


827 


0 

o;i 

3,234 

o' 


6,493 


3,752 


0 

0 

5,247 

. 


2 

( 2 ) 

201 

(3) 

II U) 0 

545 

. 

2 ) 

19, 061 ‘( 2 ) 

6,270 

(3) 

0 ,( 2 ) 4 

* 9,054 

~ 

r) 

22,019 (i) 

14,617 


— 

— 

67,736 

0,t 


6,6621 


2,760 


0 


3,247 

9| 


62,671 


82,980 


49 

33 ! 

137,160 

891 


.30,402 


26,841 


4,458 

6,790 

40,229 

— 


25,210 


16,195 


— 

— 1 

71,653 


( 2 ) 

2 

( 2 ) 

401 

(2) 

0 (3) 0, 

428 


( 2 ) 

265 (2) 

154 

(3) 

0 (3) 7 

266 


( 2 ) 

l,.5fll!(2) 

4,632 

(2) 

822 

( 2 ) 88 

5,706 

" .55 


1,J>79 


1,250 


260 

174 

3,704 

0, 


26,636 


23,634 


0 

0 

70,505 

1,16*2 


6,918 


236 


8,814 

9,612 

265 

417 


.53 


84 


3,752 

2,161| 

86 

1,305 


2,125 


384 


16,109 

14,648 

2,079 

564 


9 


15 


5,851 

2,21 li 

35 

0 


0 


4 


35 

o' 

4 

20 


0 


01 

152 

267i 

0 

518 


7 



3,311 

3,649, 

18' 

111 


0 


0 


230 

31 

o| 

2,762 


0 


944 


22,117 

17,66( 

0661 

8,203, 


2581 

408} 

74,5521 67,847 

683, 

992 ’ 


0 


0 ! 

6,878 6„506 

0! 

3,501 


18 


22 i 

4,475 24,249 

181 


l'(2) 

0(c) 

0'(c) 

245 (3) .562 

0 

" 130 



0 


3 ,77!j 

1,894 

0, 

2,273 


77 ! 

2161 

8,442 

9,718 

683, 

7 


271 

! 

1,076': 

324 

33 

1,8471 

37 



! 

— 


472! 1-41 


174 


0 


24 

i 

1,956| 1,907 

31 

1,043 


4 

! 

Oi 

7,5131 6,367 

2 

46 


2 


2 


7,416 

1 4,531 

4 

.584 


157! 

l,889l 

179 

1 1,060 

2,251 

1,04(1 




— 

1 

5,7 !0l 5,467 

— 



302(3) 

05(3) 

7 

( 2 ) 33 

137 

1.521 

(J 


2 


243! 505 

2 


U) 

0(3) 

0(3) 

538(3) 611 

1 0 


(3) 

0(2) 

0(3) 

53 (2) 64 

1 0 

w,m\ 

217,669! 

196, m 

186,7‘^Sf, 189,(134 

439,7X3 


0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

79 

1 1,616 

0 

7 

1 371 
542 
0 


18,805 

5,316 

31,184 

4,877 

0 

370 

6,435 

46,606 

124,551 

14,233 

50,116 

3,030 

3,126 

36,668 

49 

1,310 

2.879 

11,096 

7,079 

6.687 


35,3il 

44 

1,010 

1,601 

128 

3844:t6 


Exporting CoufUne&x 

-Germany 

Bulgaria 

Hungary . . . * , 

Poland 

Rumania 

H. 8. S. R 

OEtnada *■•••< 
United States . . . 
Argentina . . , . . 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Importing Countries ; 
Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Estonia ...... 

Finland 

France ...... 

Italy ....... 

lAtvia ...... 

lyithuania ..... 

Norway ...... 

Netherlands .... 

Sweden ...... 

Switaerlaad , . » . 
^^^^oslovakia . . . 
Toiiiils. . . 




Rye. 

— Thousand centals ( 

1 cental 

=5 100 

lbs). 

159 

i 

37 ; 

828 

88 


1.962 


1 , 182 ! 


2 , 202 ! 


406 

64 

37! 

0 

0 


882 


6371 


o' 


0 

33 

216' 

0 

0 


807 


1,067, 


01 


0 

97 

276 

24 

0 


1,1*46 


4,279, 


1211 


0 


... .(c) 

1,389 

( 2 ) 

600 

:c) 

Oj 

’ 2 ) 

0 

‘ 123 

11' 

0 

__ 1 

** 0 

(I) 

4,409(1) 

1,629 

2,1321 

633 


Oi 


0 ! 

4 

0 

— 

— 


29 


46 





421 

20 

— 

— 


926 


229 


— . 

( 2 ) 






(c) 

293 

( 2 ) 

218 

(2) 

0 

0 





(C) 

9 

(c) 

24 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

0 

64 

130 


0 


9 


820 


831 

51 

7 

99 : 

324 


267 


18 


1,250 


1,362 

Oj 

0 

161 

344 


0 


~0 


2,853 


4,326 

0; 

0 

0 

7 


0 


0 


7 


55, 

0 

O' 

31 

18 


0 


0 


315 


1,210, 

0 

0 

117 

55 


0 


0 


886 


514' 

0 

0 

7 

.31 


0 


0 


62 


m 




(C) 

0 

(^) 

0 

(s) 

51 

;(«> 

146 





(3) 

0 

( 2 ) 

55 

(.) 

2 

(a) 

0, 

0 

*” 0 

'"282 

' ‘ ' 359 

0 

0 


2,072 


1,642 

93 

64 

271 

863 


245 


14S 


2,362 


3,234' 

0 

0 

115 

18 


0 


0 


620 


392 

0 

0 

2 

9 


0 


0 


46 


108 

0 

urn 

37 

m 


2 


4 

X3,m 


li 


3,898 

'XT 557 


112 

xa74 


I 

1,213; 690' 

1,413 0 

1,579 0 

5,880 2 

1,299 ,0 

15.794 — 

1,171 0 




(i> notes page ,8x4.” 
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COUNTRIEJS 


Exporting Countries: 

Gemany 

Belgium I 

Bulgaria i 

Spaia I 

Prance j 

Hungary ' 

Italy J 

I^atvia 

I^ithuania. . . . ' 

Poland 

Rumania 

YT^oslavia 



United States . . . 
Argentina , . . . . 

CBile 

India 

turkey 

Japan 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Australia 

Importing Countries: 

Austria 

Denznatk ..... 

Eistonia 

Irish F^ree State . , 

Finland 

Or. Britain and N. Ir. 

Greece 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Portugal 

Sweden. ...... 

Otecho^ovakia . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura . . 

lado-China 

Syria and l^ebanoa . 


Union of South Africa 
New Zealand .... 
totals . . . 

Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria 

Spain 

Hungary 

Ijithuania 

Poland ...... 

Rninauia ..... 

CsseqhoslQvakia . . . 

U. 8. S. B. 


United States . . . 
Argentina ...... 

ChUe. 

India 

Syria and I.ebaaon . 

turkey 

Algeria 

Bgypt 

Tunis 

Australia ..... 
Importing Countries : 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Penmark , , . . , 

Estoxda 

Irish Free State . . 

Prance 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. 

Greece 

Italy 

Patvia . 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Switzerland 

, Yugoslavia 

totals . . . ’ 


j(4 is) See ttcdes page 1 


Wheat flour, 

2i 22i 


^ T .X TWKLVn MONTHS 

Six months (August i- January 31) (Augusst i-july 31) 

Exports Imports Exporis Imports 

1931-32 j 1930-31 1931-32 I 1930-31 1930-31 1930-31 

Thousand centals (i cental ~ 100 lbs), 

7 42! 112 101, 117! 12s- ‘ 23?^ 

8 351 95 37 131' 216 231 

IJ 3571 79 0 0 220 0 

[) 13 33 0 0 75 0 

9 3,038 3,1)98 134! 3.57, 7,3.50 569 

1) 1,470 2,822 0 0 4,008 0 

I 1.254 670 163 88 1,179 225 

| 0 ) 0 ( 3 ) 49 ( 3 ) 0 ( 3 ) 0, 73 2 

1 ( 3 ) 13(2) 9'(2) 0 ( 3 ) 0 24 0 

21 359 3731 4 13 616 24 

1 ( 2 ) 419 ( 2 ) 251 ( 3 ) 0 ( 3 ) 0, 421 0 

) 53 71 0 2 an 2 

t 5,677 7,743 22 29 13,113 49 

) 9, .3 10 13,647 0 2 23,164 2 

I 657 1,056 — I 2,044! 

1 ( 2 ) 7(2) 82 ( 2 ) 0(2) 0 104| 0 

)J 463 5531 0 2 1,032 2 

1(2) 0(2) 2o;(2) 4(2) 9 29 n 

)| 1,144 1,687 66 1 154 8,472 212 

1(2) 44(2) 185(2) 37,(2) 18 267 57 


1,045 

648 

0 

0! 

7,494 

4,8.50 

0 

0, 

10,404 

0 

0 

‘09 

192 

7 

2 

600 

1,217 

13 

0 

0 

88 

139’ 

7 

13 

70.3 

899, 

24 

0 

0 

0 

7! 

9 

0 

13 

C2 

2 

4 

2 

236 

247 

18 

24 

1,940 

1,861 

40 

0 

0 

49 

71 1 

0 

0 

J,003 

1,365 

u! 

381 

316 

683 

785 

2,624 

2,394| 

5,990 

6,865' 

4,608, 

0 

0 

2 

7| 

0 


41) 

99; 


0 

1) 

64 


7 

2 

825 

701 

2' 

2* 

15 

46 

370 

40 

66 

441 

2,081 

115 

— 


0 

0 



,86 

75 


0! 

0 

1 4 

2 

0 

2 

22 

29 

2 

0 

2 

49 

26 

4 

9 

.“>62 

2,372 

11 

— 

— i 

! 53 

37, 

— 

— 

245 

m 


— 



... 1 

— 

- (a) 

534 (2) 

384 

«... 



* 29 

46 

— 


203 1 

215 

MM 


0 


... U.5) 

68 (2) 

2(2) 

128(3) 

7i> 

22 

0 

*”’201 

5781 


0 

1,1771 

2,059, 

0 

. . . 1 

. . . 

... , 

... U 

2(2) 

71(2) 

11 '(2) 

IHl! 

n 

' 4,T02 



... I(^) 

2(2) 

0 (2) 

93 (2) 

90 

2 

' 5,998 

' ‘i,687 

2,6591 

34,0991 

40,1301 1 

15,500 

21, mo 




Barley. - 

— Thousand centals (r cental 

« 100 

lbs), 



3171 

335| — 

5071 — 


395 

4 

44 

0 ( 2 ) 

2,328 

J3,290'(2) 

922 

7,055 it ) 
8,759 
1,889 
1,964 
60 (2) 
228 
801 (2) 

I m 


1,025' 

0 

0; 

112 

0 

0, 

4671 

0 

0 

7(2) 

0X2) 

0! 

2,141 

« 

» 

23,680 (2) 

0(2) 

Oj 

2,762 

2 

2 

5,249 — 



1,334 

0 

0 

2,862 — 

MM 


2,132 




0 

24 

216 

0 

73 

646 

1,559; 

187 

0 

276 

369 

0 

0 

0 

20 

IS 

mt 

5,941 

10,394 



6,907 
1,345 
5, $78 
2,114 
0 

281 

6,807 

10,009 

38 

892 

4(3) 

478 

5,512 

1,825 

88 


209 — 


S 



January 

Ses months (August i-Januarj’’ 31) 

Twelve months 
(August I'July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 1931 

1932 1931 

1931-33 193C-31 

1931-33 j 1930-31 

1930-31 

1930-31 


Exporting Counirm: 


— Thousand centals (i cental = loo lbs). 


Germany 

2 

2 

2 

79 

7 

205 

172 

185 

220 

1,005 

Irish Free .'state . . 

4 

20 

15 

18, 

49 

181 

152 

128 

254 

452 

Hungary 

0 

2 

0 

22 

2 

11 

2 

29 

13 

141 

I^itlmania 




1(2) 

2(2) 

, 51 (2) 

0(2) 

o| 

84 

0 

Poland 

2 

7 

0 

Oi 

IS 

00 

0| 

0| 

187 

0 

Rumania 




... 1(2) 

260 (2) 

1,155 (2) 

0(2) 
53 1 

0 

1,779 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

00 

73 

0 

0 

300 

677 

4[ 

710 

143 

U. S. S. R 



— 

— 1 



— 

__ 

10,726 

— 

Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


73 

2 

86 

Canada 

408 

88 

0 

0 

2,145 

690 

536! 

229' 

2,659 

234 

United States . , . 

18 

0 

4 

88 

635 

79 

7! 

110. 

130 

198 

Argentina 

1,863 

1,127 

— 1 

— 

6,069 

5,717 

- 1 


14.621 

— 

Chile 




... ,(2) 

104 (2) 

862 (2) 

0(2) 

0, 

2,178 

0 

Algeria ...... 




... (2) 

84(2) 

042'(2) 

276 (2) 

108, 

1,292 

225 

Tunis 

importing Countries : 

4 

13 

0 

0 

126 

359 

0 

9 

545 

9 

Austria 

0 

0 

126 

I4l| 

0 

2 

736 

906 

2 

2,227 

Belgium 

0 

0 

64 

220 

771 

2 

2 

5J8 

l,9ll| 

4’ 

3,494 

Denmark 

0 

4 

33 

0 

44 

7 

284 

434 

20 

1,270 

Estonia 

0 

0 

2 ' 

0 

0 

7 

29 

0 

159 

Finland 

2 

2 

0 

2 

13 

4 

40 

6 OI 

7 

260 

France 

0 

2 

112 


4 

9 

655 

1 , 010 ; 

20 

2,213 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

<J 

0 

205 

798' 

37 

37 

4,030 

5,443 

397 

10,697 

Italy 

0 

0 

320 

48o; 

0 

0 

1,7,59 

2,284' 

0 

3,741 

Uatvia 




... (2) 

0(2) 

0(2) 

7(2) 

13! 

4 

57 

Norway 

0 

0 

7 

fl 

0 

0 

130 

0, 

4 

4 

Netherlands .... 

4 

1) 

172 

27l| 

29 

81 

1,067 

1,748 

375 

3,609 

Sweden 

4 

4 

31 

68 

7 

15 

659 

408 

40 

1,384 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

298 

509 

0 

0 

2.346 

2,416 

2 

4,564 

Australia 

» 

11 

0 

0 

33 

42 

0 

0 

73 

2 

Totals . . . 

2,398 

1,391 

1,449 

2,868 

9,979 

10,868 

13,486 

17,6^1 

8^98 

1 

86424 


Exporting Counirm: 


Maize« — Thousand centals (i cental too lbs). 

I I j| Three months ii Twelve months 

(November x-January 31) (Nov. i-Ocl. 31) 


Kumania, ..... 
Yugoslavia ..... 
United States . . . 

Argentina 

Brazil . 

Java and Madura . , 

IndO'China 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Ejgypt 

Union of South Africa 

importing Conwtries : 
‘Germany ..... 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

Irish Free Slate . . 

Finland 

France ...... 

Gr. Brit, and N, Ir. 

Greece 

Hungary ... . , 

Italy 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Poland ...... 

Portugal ...... 

Sweden * 

Switzerland. .... 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
Omada ...... 

Japan ....... 

Trt 

' ‘ totals. * . i 


419 

254 

0 


710 

1,041 

0 

0 

3,477 

. . 



... (2) 

8,197 (2) 

4,059 (2) 

0 

(2) 0 

18,700 

. 342 

“*002 

2 

0 

721 

2,447 

18 

7. 

6,420 

68 

71 

24 

75 

355 

159 

84 

304 

1,836 

10,706 

12,747 

— , 

— 

52,336 

36,814 

— 

— 

198,617 



— 

— (2) 

0(2) 

9 

— 

— 

18 



— 

— (2) 

123(2) 

33 


— 

2,407 

‘*370 

’“l76 

— 


l,228i 

1,495 

— 

— 

2,584 




... (2) 

4(2) 

26 (2) 

4 

(2) 2 

159 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

21 

13 

18 

4 



... 


1,241(2) 

972(2) 

0 

(2) 0 

3,298 


580 22,075 


0 10,007, 

2 6,270 

055 37,075 

0 13,680 

0 8,666 

26 12,044 

0 855 

40 28,756, 

2,407 68,281 






; iz Seo notes pag^ ‘ 
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COUNTRIES 


January 


Imports 


Twelve months (January i-Decembcr 31) 
Exports 1 Imports 


twelve months 
(January x-Dec. 31) 


Exporting Countries! 

Spain 

Italy 

United States. . . . 

Brazil 

India 

Indo-China 

Siam 

Sgypt 

Importing Countries: 

Germany 

Aiistna 

Bel^nm 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . . 
France. ...... 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece 

Hungry 

Latvia 

XJthuania 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Poland 1' 

Portugal I 

Sweden 

Switzerland ! 

Czechoslovakia . . . ! 

Yugoslavia | 

Canada i! 

Chile '1 

Ceylon ! 

Java and Madura. , j 

Japan i| 

Syria and Lebanon . j 

Turkey ’} 

Algeria. 

Tunis 

Union of S. Africa. 

Australia 

New Zealand .... 
Totals. . . 


Exporting Countries: 


93^ 1 

1931 

1933 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 




Rice. 


— Thousand centals 

(i cental = 100 lbs). 


33 

0 ' 

0 

833 


1,252 

0 

0 

-117, 

412' 

7 


o' 

3,llli 

4,716 

53 

134 

1.50' 

370' 

33 

44' 

2, 7711 

2,015 

328 

293 




— 


— 1 

1,003! 

844 


— 1 

’ ’:is43' 

3,320 

55 

0 

48,575 

58,2:38 

C02 

141' 


1,102 


— 


— ! 

21,017 


21,098 

— 

, — [ 

2,0311, 

2,103 

— 


— 

24,758 


20,5081 

— 

22 

no 

11 


4 

080 


1,200 

830 

251' 

s-t 

00 

410 

231 

l,3?3 


1,504: 8,062 

5,465 

0 

0 

37 

1 

.55 

0, 

0 

750 

000 

20 

1 ; 


S2 

1 

37 

190 


0 

1,:349 

1,047, 

1) 

0 



13 

0 


0 

157 

i:i9 

— ; 

— 


2 

2 

— 


— 

33 

35 

u 

0 

4 ; 

4 

0 


0 

53 

46 

02 

73 

4-0^ 


.ji) 1 

037, 

1.003 

6,702 

5,630 

20 

l.“ 


117, 

12S 

271 


218 

2,600 

2,562 

— 

— 


42 

46 

— 


— 

540 

536 

0 

0 

10 : 

.n 

2 


0 

481 

388 

... 1 




j 

... ! 

0 


7 

82 

62 






... i 

0. 

0 

20 

31’ 

0 ' 

0 

1 , 

11 

0 


0 

n? 

101 

112 

132 

fit 


247 

2.-180 


2,035 

4,063 

3,563 

20 

5 


2 

0 

600, 

12 c 

1.720 

1.1 7Ti 

— 1 

— 


31 

1 

22 

— 


— 

613' 041 

— 1 

— 


0 

0 

— 


— 

123 

Kill 

0 

0 

00 

44 

0 


0 

454 

408 

0 

0 

Of 


44 

0 


1 

1,127 

070 

0 

0 

.57 

40 

4 


2 

' 511 

510 

0 

u 

40 

71 

1 0 

( 

710 

584 

— 

— 





— 


— 

, 402 

518 

0 

2 

1,010 

' ’ ' 052 

, IS 

9 

10,106 

10,800 



1 




i 232 

117 

, 5,880' .5.185 

4' 

320' 

’ ’ 23t 

y 

"' 101 ' 

4,105 

1,257 

1 2,773 

1 3,073 

' ‘ 1 





... j 

I O' 

2 

' ;}22 

' 320 



I 




• 0 

0 183 

' 100 



1 


, 

... is) 2 

(3) 


(3) VUis) 00 

0 

0, 

4 

2 

. 9 

0. 31 

24' 



1 




i 9, 

I] 

1,025 

1 0:10 

1:3 

n 

4' 

4 

! 161 i 

71 

29' 75 





i 


1 0| 

0 : 73] 60 




U4,JI3i 

ll8,833i 55»314 48,30^ 


Exports 


1930 


Linseed. — Thoasand centals (i cental == 100 lbs). 


Estonia | 

O' 

0 

0 

0| 

^1 

55i 

0 

2J 

Lithuania . . . , . 1 




... it 

2471 

443' 

0 

0 

Argentina ..... 

4,028 

5,007 

— 


41,346! 

25,466' 



India . 

102. 

no 

0 

0 

2,515 

5,855) 

0 

0 

Tunis I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4I 

9' 

0 

0 

Importing Countries: j 




1 

1 


j 

Germany i 

2 

0 

470 

500 

IS) 

26 

7,507 

5,194 

Belgium 

64 

7 ' 

282 

260 

205; 

68! 

3,702 

1,676 

Denmark. ..... t 

— 

— ! 

33 

29 



417 

369 

Spain 


— 

18 

29 

1 

i 

465 

419 

Finland 

O' 

0 

0 

11 

0 

01 

68 

79 

France. 

9 

2' 

258 

214 

18 

15 

5,814 

4,288 

^r. Brit, and N. Irel. 

1 0 

0 

m 

452 

41 

9. 

7,5t)i) 

5,002' 

I^eece 

1 “ 

0 

2 

4 

0, 

2 

95 

64, 

Hungary t 


0 

9 

0, 

: 42! 

143' 

2 

106 

Italy 


0 

9.5; 

77] 

0' 


1,351 

1,175 

iTatvia i 





! 106' 

236 

90 

170' 

f Norway i 

10 

o' 

*** 18 

’ 33I 

, 0 

o' 

289 

357i 

Netherlands .... 

46' 

4 

1,016 

470 

49! 

uc: 

9.253 

6,617i 

Poland i 

0' 

2 

7i 

4 

7j 

SI 

273 

150 

Sweden ...... 

— 1 

oi 

33' 

9 



1,056 

798 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

o| 

31* 

13 

7| 

181 

582 

445' 

121 

Yugoslavia 

0 

9i 

0 

4'; 

0 

2! 

126 

Canada 

o' 

»! 

t) 

0' 

584; 

783; 

194 

454 

United States. . . . 

— 1 

— i 

403; 

196' 



8,109 

7,090 

Japan 

— ! 


33j 

9 

— . 1 

_ { 

185 

126 

Australia. ..... 

0 ; 

9 ; 

26{ 

13 


o' 

291 

340' 

Totoltf . . . 

4,932, 

34 

im 


45,151' 

33,301 

4V68 

Urn 


Imports 


1930 


(3) { 3 ) See notes page 214. 



COUNTRIES 


Twelve mo»th 8 
(January i-Dec. 31) 


21 L 


January 

Twelve month? (January i*December 31) 

Exports 

. IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

1932 I 1931 

1932 j 1931 

1931 1930 

1931 1 1930 


Exports Imports 


1930 


1930 


Exporting Comines : ! 




Austria 

1011 

418 

2i 

Denmark 

20,10rt‘ 

31,072 

102| 

Estonia 

1,135 

1,448 

0 : 

Irisn Free State . . 

212 

304 

203| 

Finland 

3,228 

3,207 

0 

France 

H22 

701 

00 

Hungary 

425 

284 

O' 

hatvia 




Utliuania 



I 

Netherlands .... 

2,337 

5,022 

2,700' 

Poland 

OOS 

1,670 

ol 

Sweden 

3,210 

4,451 


U. S. S. R 




Argentina 

7,824 

8,040 

^ 

lu^a 

35 


53' 

Syria and l^ebanon . 


... ' 

... 1 

Australia 

30,040 

10,313 

O' 

New Zealand .... 

14,502 

25,022 

— 1 

Importing Countries '. 



I 

Germany 

4 I 

20 

18,051 

Belgium ...... 

68 

168 

: 5;303 

Spam 

>> 

0 

4 

Gr. Brit, and N. Xrel. 

8 , 52 ! 

4,170 

' 70,053 

Greece 




i 134 

Italy 

31 

40 

002 

Norway 

43!) 

00 


Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

1,120 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

21 

132 

14 

Canada 

112 

(16 

18 

United States . . . 

141 

225 

123 

Ceylon. 



: 55 

Java and Madura . . 




Japan 




... 

20i 

Algeria 




Bgypt 

70 

0 

ooi 

Tunis 

0 

1 0 

03 1 

Toiala . . . 

101, (M>0 



Butter. — (Thousand lbs) 


21 

2,862 

4.112 

1,565 

545 


378,429 

372,558 

1,596 

1,389 

o| 

31,844' 

31,010 

0 

0 

430' 

42,307, 

58,815 

3,325 

3,3911 

0 

38,3671 

37,726 

0 

7 

2,985 

11,036' 

12,106 

40,836 

12,921 

0 

4,005' 

3,430 

117 

40 


41,313, 

40,031 

24 

49 


10,191! 

16,219 

0 

0 

*“ 933 ' 

72,660 

92,394 

8,887 

4,306 

*2 

27,470, 

26,714 

31 

29 

0 

43,162 

58,857 

40 

18 

— 1 

( 4 ) 18,052(4) 7,677 

— 

— 

. — 1 

47,948 

51,150 

— 


20 

364 

551 

344 

282 

... 1 

1,817 

2,161 

344 

172' 

0 

208,924 

126,411 

0 

2 


220,814 

208,170 

— 


17, no' 

269 

575 

: 220,950 

293 . 5 J 

3,805 

2,756 

2,648! 41,502 

22,633 

2 

88 

toil 121 

328 

7.5,615 

40,228 

20,514 

903,967 

704,019 

no 



2,059 

1,420 

705 

1,290 

1.8431 6.188 

3 115 

2(1 

1,629 23(5 

379 1.530 

1.526 

20 

40 

23,358 

18,794 

15 

661 

C94 

4,307 

714 

418' 

10,681 

1,170 

2,822 

38,005 

no 

2,004 

2,907 

1,883 

2,471 

60 

— 

— 

642 

723 

... 1 

— 

— 

8,514 

7,557 

40 

— 

— 

231 oil 

... 1(3) 66 

(3) 73 (3) 4,237 (3) 3,040 

287 

1 77 

42 

2,041 

1 2,416 

82 

0 13 

030 

1 829 

104,400 

1 l,2fi:0.403> 1,181,683, 1,281,100! 1,185,606 


Exporting Countries : 
Denmark 

044 

743 

31 

Finland ...... 

589 

622 

0 

Italy 

4,057 

4,800 

414 

Lithuania 

Norway 

322 

'"nr 

20 

Netherlands .... 

12,070 

14,861 

82 

31 

Poland j 

218 

216 

Switzerland . , , . | 

3,089 

1,171 


593 

Czechoslovakia . « . ! 

946 

218 

Yugoslavia ..... 
Cai^a 

273 

7.52 

29 

917 

33 

71 

Australia 

1,373 

527 

0 

New Zealand .... 

23 ', 515 

20,496 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany 

247 

509 

7,639 

Austria ...... 

66 

425 

267 

Bel^um ...... 

49 ! 

' OOi 

3,699 

Spain 

7 

i 13! 

132 

Irish Free State. . . 

20 

131 

173 

France , 

2,917 

580 

2,626 

2,130 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irei. 

677' 

27 , 210 ! 

Greece 

0 

4 

324 

Hungary 

4 

11 

7 

Portugal. ..... 

— 

— 

33 

Sweden 


— 1 

64 

United States . . . 

179 

196 

3,730 

India . 

0 

0 

79 

Java and Madura. . 


— 


Syria and I^ebauon . 




Algeria ...... 


. . . 

. , , 

Egypt . . . . . . ; ! 

37 

11 

231 

Tunis ....... 

0 

0 

183 

Totils . . . 

5W9 




Ghieese. — {Thousand Ibs). 


64' 

9,423 

12,620 

C 04 ; 

809 


5,776 

4,683 

33 

35 

525 

89,045 

80,976 

10,115 

12,562, 

1 

2,646 

1,960 

11 

11 

4()l 

2,840 

1,380 

562 

750 

110 

190,460 

206,739 

3,345 

1,510 

60' 

2,884 

3,267 

761 

1,974' 

452 

54,307 

66,143 

8,470 

4,237i 

163 

10,981 

8,274 

3,779 

2,963 

15' 

4,198 

4,583 

243 

800, 

84| 

84,790 

66,955 

1,446 

1,779, 

2 

7,405 

7,273 

24 

150 

0 

181,703 

201,266 

4 

4' 

9,473 

7,372 

5,410 

120,404 

137,469 

313 

6,213 

4,480 

5,'/92 


1,317 

834 

876 

49,600 

51,106 

368 

236 

207 

3,867 

1 5,836 

262' 

194 

194 

2.687 

2,350 

.5,492; 

33,269 

38,921 

82,810 

65,519 

26,134 

7,346 

8,931 

328,091 

348,578 

196 

190 

302 

3,960 

2.302 

37 

110 

93 

203 

386 

24 


— 

842 

1,010 

77 


. — 

1,691 

1,470 

4,123 

1,865 

2,127 

61,992 

68,313 

132' 

7 

7 

886 

1,133 



— 

1,658 

1,6711 


86 

132 

708 

78Q 


196 

212 

11,182 

10,397 

*686 

78 

04 

7,336 

7,533 

196 

' 24 

29 

2,083 

l>T'i0 

53 , 145 ' 

1 7HB43 



W360 
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COUNTRIES 


January 


Exports 


193- 


! 1931 


Imports 


1932 


1931 


Six months (August i-Januaiy 31) 


1931-32 1930-31 


Imports 


1931-32 


Twelve months 
(A ugust i-july 31) 

Exports I Imports 


1930-31 j 1930-31 


Exporting Countries: 
United States. . . . 

Argentina. 

Br^l 

India 

Egypt 

Importing Countries: 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain. 

Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Or. Brit. andN. Irel. 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

I,atvia 

Norway 

Netherlands. . . . . 


Portugal . . . 
Sweden . . , , 
Switaerland. . < 
Caechoslovalda 
Yugoslavia . . . 

Canada 

Japan 

Algeria, . . . , 
Totals . 


Exporting Couniries: 

Spam 

Irish Free State , . 
Hungary 

Argentina • • • j m 

Chile 

India 

Syria and Lebanon . 
A^eria ...... 

Egypt . . 


Un. of S. Africa ) 


Australia . . . . | ; 

NewZ«Uma. .|*j 

Imparting CouMnes: 
Germany . . . . | 
Austria . 

Belgium , 


\a) 

'\b) 


Hnland 

France 


Greece .... 

Italy 

Norway . . , . 
Netherlands . 

Poland. . , . 
Sweden . , . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 

United States 
Tapan .... 
Tunis .... 
Totals 


4,9381 


072' 
767 1 

163 

0 

26 


0 

0. 

40 

33, 

0 


0; 

111 

_ “i 
53' 


243 

520 

46! 

26,579' 


3i 

‘5,320 


1 


i 

3,382, 


73. 


58,023 

3,0141 

35,093| 

3,9791 

1,5851 
8471 
11 ; 


4) s» Wool* greasy; 
(2) (3) See notes pag 


i) =s Wool, scoured. 
! 214. 


Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental =100 lbs). 


1,735} 

648j 

1171 

oi 

181 


Oi 

2' 

O' 

0 


80 

368 

117 

35,455! 

342 


47,536 

1,872, 

25,2l7i 

3,382; 

200 1 
646! 
22l 


311 

40! 

liS 


400 

0 


589 

?i 

0 

0 

25,322! 

2,282' 

313i 


209 

234 


.*Ir. 

32,091 

28,466 

47,ueu 

103,106 


i 0! 9 

271 


! 130 119 

18,902 

\b) 

1741 42 

1,173 


1 88 

13 

198 

i«) 

192| 209 

730 


143; 40 

705 


139 

410 

3,137 

. . 

— 


2,423 


13 

18 

2,147 

. . 

227 

86 

3,578 


0 

0 

494 


386 

29 

633 

. . 

172 

79 

12,555 


0 

0 

22,769 


0 

0 

11 

; ; i 

171,4051 

152,0711 

243,706 


64 

57j 

26,557, 

24,112 

104 

152 

36,391 

— 


251 1 

220 

— 

__ 

511 

— 

— 1 

(^) 174(2) 

231 

— 

— 

616 

115 

245, 

3,953 

7,136 

425 

615 

14*881 

0 

0 

i 

4,198 

3,408 

0 

0 

6,609 

992 

1 

853 

950 

915 

4,220 

4,908 

1,706 

55 

40 

0 

0 

298 

247 

0 

141 

130 

190, 

71 

825 

785 

201 

9 

IJ 

■ — 1 

, — 

6tl 

71 


247 

207, 

111 

1) 

899 

970 

24 

9 

7, 

0 

0 


44} 

0 

7 

13 

0 

0 

7!) 

97i 

0 

454 

' 849 

304 

289 

1,720 

4,7S2 

54U 

1,166 

1,113 

190 

260 

0,50,8 

6,521' 

481 

18 

15 

0 

0 

110 

104' 

0 

26' 

22 

— 

— 1 

1031 

148 


463 

1 430 

0! 

0 

1,8301 

1,859 

2 


1 

(2) 0(2) 


(3) 33, 

(2) 37 

0 

7 

I 

— , 

- 

24 i 

31 


75 

132 

7 

2 

494 1 

629 

7 

84! 

1 84 

13 

11! 

5691 

79! 

241 

33 

i 111 

— - 

— 1 

loot 

17-41 


40| 

37' 

, — 

1 

1 

302 

249' 

— 1 

53 1 

73 

4 

Oi 

2761 

302 

7I 

15Ui 

1 104 

75 

84l 

l,089i 

1,279 

154! 

22! 

15, 

0 

O' 

108, 

95 

0 

66! 

i 104 

— I 

— 1 

r»22j 

61 ll 


1,601; 

! 1,230 

392' 

276 

5,8531 

5,404 

534I 


! ... 1 

(2) 0 (2) 

2 

(2) 2 

(3) 0 

241 

5,897 

5379 

1 37,U1j 

37.030 

1^0.834 

30,H(i5 

63,681 


53S 


1,870 

0 

8,442 

407 

1,713 

154 

2,268 

84 

172 

8,131 

10,959 

225 

291 

3,821 

02 

40 

1,043 

1*444 

333 

467 

608 

2,308 

385 

1,025 

13,74! 

4 


Wool, *— (Thousand lbs). 

Five months (September i-Jmiiuiry 31*) 


582 

00 

276 




1,265 

5.633 

1,164 

80,129j 


134 


— jl(2) 1,900 

18,836 
1,854 
1,942 
796 
82,480 
1,479 
434,654 
26,914 
48,21 
15,014; 


205; 

0 , 

Oil 


m 

J,(3) 

i(2) 

■(5) 


26,656' 

1,995; 

1*385 


265 

212 

47,5301 

103,247. 

187 

10,199 

776 

I,!?®! 

644 
4,001 
1,609 
2,646 1 
2,366 
1,327 
1,131 
13,768 
16,216 
24 

239,5341 


8,1 

5,397| 

401 
4,4841(5) 
8,278 (2) 
901 


23,455 
101,821 
57| 
73o! 
068! 
381 j 
1,003 
306; 
1,069! 


1,360 1 
71 
3,684! 
638' 
3.3| 
42 

893,T&6l 


2,500 
2,566 
1,250 
98.401 
1,304 
1,230 
13,413 
3,766(2) 
8.054 f(3) 

120,1921(2) 
.1,204!(2) 
412,345 1 
16,9361 
45,261 
11,188 

3,2391 
4,609 i 
1541 

4,405;(2) 
7,282!(3) 
1.1 
20 
21,427 
108,100 
157 
780 
875 
304 
807 
137 


1,246 

375! 

670 


1*744 
366 
4031(3) 
0 

- ^ 
o4{) 

659! 

7! 

21 
2 


1,907 

271 

838! 


24 

580 

22 

829 

617 

2 

84 

896*259 


63,224 
12,218 
3,371 
26,416 <2) 
1,188(3) 
1,927 
972 
124,79.5 
307,786 
1,127 
42,135 
7,123 
977 
2,4fe0 
3,133 
9,597 
7,540 
7,238 
15,516 
1*316 
2,194 
55,208 
64,232 
223 
787*935 


Twelve juonths) 
(Sept. x-August 31) 


3,946| 
7,965 
6,931 
287,4241 
4,266 
28,465 
41,800 
9,315 
10,835 
3.752 
269,760 
4*830 
749,742 
43*923 
i72, 

44,675^ 

11,305’ 

13,153 

264 

10,311 

21,038 

93 

84 

63,506 


3,827 

51,251 

46,502|| 

78w| 


392 

2,161 

4,967 

725 

2,394 

388 

2,610 


1,590 

241 

2,271 

2,224 

13 

461 


10.474 

752 

1,012 


4,857 

3,044 

1,371 

2 

33 

600 

2,337 

53 

0 

0 


80.552 

14,264 

138,485 

3,918 

8,691 

2,828 

480,966 

821,498 

3,026 


1,696 

8,770 

'7184 


16,461 

7,968 

imf 

153,041 
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COUNTRIEIS 

JANTJAKY 

Seven months 
(J uly i-Jan. 31 ) 

Twelve 
MONTES 
(July 1 - 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

January 

Seven months 
(J uly i-Jan, 31 ) 

TWELVE 

MONTHS 

(July I- 
juneso) 

1932 

1931 

193 T -32 

1930-31 

1930*31 

1933 

1931 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 



Coffee, (Thousand lbs). 



Tea. 

(Thousand lbs). 





EacpORxs. 


Exporting Countries 



Exports. 



Exporting Countries', 




1 


Ceylon 

19,227 

20,344 

127,053 

131,085 

247,397 

Brazil 



2)1,093,276 ®)!, 11 7,721 

2,317,200 

India 

20,785 

26,105 

288,798 

293,136 

347,401 

Ttiilia 

2 (M) 

1,505 

8,185! 6,806 

23,490 

Java and Madura . 



( 2 ) 79,188 ( 2 ) 72,217 

158,936 

Java and Madura . 



( 2 ) 27,520 ( 2 ) 26,041 

38,105 

Japan 

739 

763 

16,067 

15,895 

24,316 

1 mpofiing C outOrm: 




1 


Importing Countries: 







77 

328 

l,290i 770 

1,345 

Belgium 

0 

2 

15 

20 

31 


881: 79 s 

6,8901 1,669 

5,090 

Irish Free State. . 

22 

9 

148 

95 

185 


4! 2 

11 

55 

60 

France 

4 

2 

49 

22 

36 


2,218’ 1,980 

8,159 

11.025 

19,059 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

6,369 

7,066 

53,720 

51,412 

87,062 


99 

22 

604'; 840 

553 

Netherlands . . . 

11 

7 

77 

04 

115 


84 

40 

417, 187 

399 

United States . . 

95 

37 

300 

313 

476 

Pana^^A . . . . , 

2 

2 

26 

37 

55 

Syria and Lebanon 


... :(3) 4:(2) 11 

18 

United States . , 

1,582 

1,140 

9,488 

13,933 

'24,293 

Algeria 



( 2 ) 26 ( 2 ) 11 

22 

Ceylon 

0 

C 

0 223 

227 

Union of S. Africa. 



( 2 ) 22 ( 2 ) 35 

66 

Syria art A T|i*hat^ftt^ 

. . , 


( 2 ) 4 ( 2 ) 37 

62 

Australia 

24 

53 

368 

582 

861 

Australia 

2 

4 

35. 29 

53 

New Zealand . . . 



( 2 ) 37 12 ) 64 

1 

116 

Totals . . . 

- 

1 _ 

- 

i 

1 

1 

2,430,051 

Totals . . . 

56,216 

54,448 

566,781 

564, 

867»015 

Importing Countries: 



IMRORT 

s. 














/ mporting C ouniries 



IMPORTS' 


Germany . , . , . 

28 ,atn 

12,507 

188,134 

206,097 350,862 







Austria . . . . « 

988 

1,801 

9,165 


Germany 

1405 

1 g74 

6 374 

8,210 

12,741 

Belgium . . . , , 

15,408 

11^870 

79^531) 

i 64T»3« 

12S'467 

Austria' 

90 

123 

723 

sn 

1,409 

Bulgaria . . . , , 

108 

100 

802 

! '?l97l 1.660 

Belgium . , . - . 

49 

49 

342 

3.55 

639 

Penmark 

0,404 

5,707 

38,327 

84,615 

63,224 

Denmark 

160 

132 

7^ 

701 

1,296 

Spain . 

8,080 

2, '784 

27,844 

40,808 

68,796 

Spam 

20 

9 

165 

181 

282 

j^stouia , . , . . 

88 

11 

150 

194 

309 

Esi’oni® 7 - - - T 

33 

IS 

ini 

90 

140 

Irish Free State. , 

20 

51 

231 

231 

526 

Irish Free State. . 

1,660 

1,863 

15,307 

14,947 

24,346 

Finland . , , . . 

1,781 

450 

20,739 

28,9^17 

40,442 

Finland 

13 

15 

174 

148 

260 

France * * . 

26,910 

81,200 

243,490 

227,573 

406,168 


322 

309 

3,953 

1,942 

3,630 

Gr, Britain and N. 

Gr. Britain and N. 


Ireland 

3,305 

3,322 

21,401 

21,394 

87,858 

Ireland .... 

56,619 

54,005 

383,028 

386,472 

641,616 

Greece 

728 

1,014 

8,625 

7,414 

12,959 


53 

40 

430 

456 

644 

Hungary . , . , , 

410 

483 

3;702 

<138 

7,608 

. r - - r , 

Hungary ..... 

35 

55 

m 

463 

660 

Italy 

8,371 

9,080 

64,719 

57,184 

98.430 

Italy r - - T T 

24 

20 

194 

183 

326 

Latvia 

(a) 212 

12 ) ’196 

861 

I^Ltvia 

( 2 ) 79 

( 2 ) '90 

168 

lyithuania . . . , 



( 2 ) 203 

( 2 ) 265 

478 

I,lth»ania .... 



( 2 ) 71 

( 2 ) 00 

179 

Norway 

2,332 

2,926 

22,642 

20,728 

37.690 

Norway ..... 

' ’ '37 

26 

240 

220 

388 

Netherlands , . . 

9,875 

9,147 

64,646 

61,022 

100,483 

Netherlands . . . 

2,659 

2,855 

17,639 

17,646 

32,512 

Poland 

8,783 

1,312 

13,073 

10,205 

17,689 

Poland ..... 

783 

397 

2,972 

2,723 

4,614 

Portugal 

608 

57J 

0,583 

6,193 

11,418 

Portugal 

31 

31 

366 

351 

697 

Sweden 

12,326 

7,826 

79,226 

57,422 

100,829 

Sweden ..... 

84 

84j 

r>.5i 

516 

928 

Switzerland. . . . 

2,668 

1,828 

18', 958 

15,585 

81,608 

Switzerland * . . 

99 

112 

1 , 01 U 

948 

1,731 

Czechoslovakia . , 

1,760 

2,721 

38,996 

15,676 

29,026 

Czechoslovakia . . 

77 

148 

1,276 

3,014 

1,478 

Ydgoslavia . . . 

1,288 

1,702 

10,441 

12,048 

20,862! 

Yugoslavia .... 

22 

81 

463 

478 

628 


2,304 

2,560 

16,477 

17,384 

88,689 

Canada 

3,803 

2,191 

37,544 

27,064 

43,147 

United States . , 

161,000 

144,452 

929,840 

900,355 

1,728,578 

United States . . 

10,029 

7,289 

68,985 

*56,661 

87,161 

Chile 



( 2 ) 6,313 

(3) 4,768 

10,516 

Chile 

. • • 


( 2 ) 2,826 

( 2 ) 2,568 

6,362 

Ceylon ...... 

"’66 

"725 

2,709 

2,284 

8,148 

Syria and I,ebanon 



(a) 337(2) 214 

861 

Japan ...... 

410 

445 

2,967 

2,609 

4,478 

Turkey 


• » 1 

( 2 ) 948,(2) 1,118 

2,188 

Syria and I^banon 

. . . 

. . . 

(a) 1.246(a) 1,440 

2,732 

Algeria 


A • ■ 

( 2 ) 1,849 

( 0 ) 3,645 

8,160 

Turkey. ..... 


. . . 

(2) 5,238 

( 2 ) 6,268 

12,853 

Egypt 

"760 

928 

8,437 

6,773 

13.616 

Algeria. ..... 

. . , 


( 2 ) 14,511 

(2) 14,890 

30,827 

Tunis 

260 

412 

6,640 

1,909 

2,962 

Bgypt 

1,230 

Loe? 

8,909 

7,002 

14,8571 

Union of S. Africa. 



(s) 7,897 

{2) 6,667 

IS, 293 

Tunis 

196 

306 

1,903 

1,967 

3036 

Australia T T , 

2,764 

4,081 

26^907 

80,642 

46,441 

Un. ot 8. Africa . , 


( 2 ) 15,701 

( 2 ) 15,840 

31,890 

New Zealand . , . 

( 2 ) 5,415 

( 0 ) 5,496 

14,406 

Australia 

"201 

"ioo 

1,792 

1,498 

2,619 







New SCealaud . . . 



( 2 ) 236 

( 2 ) 214 

480 

Exporting Countfiesi 






Exporting Countries: 






India. 

848 

584 

5,024 

4,012 

6,232 

India. ...... 

0 

509 

60 

2,806 

4,090 

Java and Madura. 



(s) 6,550 

( 2 ) 7,381 

11.830 

Toltis .... 

2ST4SI 

288,m 

1,938^357 

1,831,118 

3, 409, on 

Totals . . . 

81,418 

1 78,366 

581,412 

581.885 

881482 


r,, jjoites page 2144 
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COUNTRIES 

January 

Four months 
(O ct. i-Jau. 31) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. I- 
Sept. 30) 

1932 

1931 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 



Cacao (Thousand lbs). 




Exports. 


Exporting Countries: 






Grenada 

8S2 

972 

2,168 

2.465 

9,905 

Dominican Republ. 

3,126 

2,207 

6,587 

9,916 

61,348 

Brazil 



(2) 67,883 

(2) 47,102 

146,469, 

Ecuador 

3,042 

2,458 

6,292 

8,713 

33,076 

Trinidad 

3,186 

5,020 

16,341 

14,917 

61,509' 

Venezuela .... 

2,646 

3,278 

5,864 

9,065 

45,076 

Ceylon 

132 

1,116 

2,981 

3,699 

8,360 

Java and Madura . 



(2) 853 

(2) 888 

3,073 

Cameroon .... 

3,968 

3,189 

1 5 1 .55 

14 .575 

30,126 

Ivory Coast. , . . 

(2) 7,848 

(2) 7,524 

45,248, 

Gold Coast .... 

90,615 

93,452 

320,670 

241,037 

486,374' 

Nigeria 

21,828 

29,873 

54,485 

59,825 

116.385' 

St Thomas and 






Prince Is. . . . 

1,482 

2,654 

11,069 

11,632 

26,764 

Tpgoland 

2,206 

2,617 

5,291 

5,785 

16,400 

Importing Countriei: 






German} .... 

121 

0 

359 

432 

454 

Belgium 

104 

84 

383 

168 

809 

France 

0 

0 

2 

75 

223, 

Netherlands . . . 

143 

1,008 

3,565 

4,337 

10,679, 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 

15 

18 

United States. . . 

935 

445 

2,903 

2,610 

8,521} 

Australia ..... 

11 

18 

119 

37 

86 

Totals . . . 

184,426 

<48,941 

1 

531, 36.3 

444,815 

i 

l,«0,963 




Imports. 



COUNTRIES 


Importing Countries: 




Germany 

20,078 

22,351 

69,836 

Austria 

613 

642 

4,550 

Belgium 

3,025 

2,227 

7,546 

Bulgaria 

181 

66 

3591 

Demnarfci .... 

1,351 

1,667 

2,321 

Spain. 

2,191 

882 

6,338 

!l^oitia ..... 

176 

29 

302 

Irish Free State . 

128 

152 

441 

Ftoland ..... 

7 

33 

86 

France ...... 

9,376 

6,621 

31,694 

Or. Brit, and N. Ir. 

17,456 

11,960 

46,224 

Gtieece 

256 

187 

1,120 

Hungary 

324 

463 

2,626 

Italy 

1,237 

1,186 

5,527 


. . . 

* • * 

(a) 403 

, 



(a) no' 

NCxway ..... 

*’S53 

"443 

2,379 

Netherlands . . . 

15,585 

16,757 

35,841 

Poland 

1,140 

1,111 

4,166 

Sweden . . , , . 

! 1,537 

666 

4,733 

Switzerland. . . . 

913 

2,522 

2,502 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1,484 

1,638 

5,119 

Yugoslavia . . . 

86 

128 

443 

Canada 

1,504 

2,008 

4,731 

United States. . . 

37,276 

36,778 

110,712 

Australia 

2,619} 

580 

5,027 

New Zealand ... 


... 

(a) 545 

Totals . . . 1 

119,396 

111,097 

1 3t»5,6Sl 1 


62,0741 
3,801 
7,529 
225 
2,901 
5,509 
157 
265 
84 
29,161 
47,278} 
981' 
1,576{ 
6,180 
( 2 ) — ’ 
(2) 150 

1,270 
49,060 
4,575 
2,560 
5,024 
5,434 
500 
5 , 

1,907 
(2) 500| 


180,001 


90.116 
141,747 
2.480 
5,48S 
16,619l! 
1,724 
708 
4,706, 
147,20311 
12,31 r 
9,( 


Exporting Counties'. 


Bulgaria 
Spain. . 


I^ithuauia. . 
Poland. . . 
Rumania . . 

U. S. S. R. , 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . 

United States 
Argentina . 

Chile. ... 

Britfeh India 
S5nia and Lebanon 
Turkey . . 

Algeria. . 

Tunis . . 

Australia , 


Totals . . . 


l mpofting Counltiesi 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain. 


Irish Free State . 

Finland 

France ...... 

Gr.Brit. and N. Ir. 

Greece 

Italy 

Ifatvia 

Norway ..... 
Netherlands . . . 
Portugal ..... 
Sweden . , , , . 
Switzerland. . , . 
Czechoslovakia . . 

Ceylon 

India 

Indodhina .... 

Japan 

Java and Madura . 
Syria and I.ebanon 

3egypt 

Tunis, ...... 

Union of South Air. 
New Zealand . . , 


January 


1931 


Six months 
(August I -Jan. 31) 


1931-32 1930-31 


TWSXVB 


August I- 
(July 31) 


1930-31 


Total Wheat and Flour (’^) 

(Thousand centals). 


a) Net exports 


474 

11! 

00 

033! 

0 

15 

(fi) 

49 

403 

509 

8,453 

7,516 


I ... 

(2) 20 

(2) 2121 

'”3] 

134 

421 

1,5211 



(2) 19,610 

(2) 6,001 1 


! ! ! 

1)7)22,010 

1)7)14,017, 

* ’37.3 

’”42 

6,733 

2,851 

6,543 

6,777 

70,162 

93,232 

3,942 

2,352 

38,358 

38,244 

5,068 

6,559 

26,085 

17,904 

. . . 


(3) 11 

(2) 609 

90 

(5) 

595 

064 



(2) 306 

(5) 


] ] ’ 

(2) 258 

(2) 163 



(2) 088 

(3) 4,760 

(5) 

'*’21 

1,382 

1,241 

11,726 

10,680 

36,628 

30,100 

28,050 

27,087 

2.10,481 



3,627 
104 
10,591 
567 
2.586 
9,557 
Li7) 67,736 
3,862 
164,489 
65,496 
73,658 
667 
(5) 

(5) 

282 

4,614 

3,481 

90,879 


b) S7SX IMPORTS. 


968 

1,102 

1,975 

0,383 

847 

672 

4,401 

3,607 

1,526 

1,091 

13,986 

14,317 

573 

750 

0,850 

3,777 

(0) 

(6) 

18 

(6) 

13 

29 

150 

348 

606 

844 

5,869 

6,080 

90 

106 

1,574 

1,850 

1,462 

2,101 

18,237 

12,968 

6.144 

8,704 

78,782 

73,401 

985 

1,001 

6,042 

6,638 

882 

3,377 

3,003 

23,451 



(2) 245 

(a) 498 

’k? 

* ‘isi 

2,864 

2,820 

1,618 

2,573 

8,900 

12,189 

4 

37 

586 

240 

381 

176 

1,984 

1,944 

(7) 981 

(7)1,043 

(7) 7,609 

(7) 6,367 

873 

70 

8,157 

7,679 

71 

51 

328 

340 

(6) 

410 

(6) 

(6) 

37 

62 

271 

326 

1,038| 

1,349 

4,273 

3,424 


... 

(2) 712 

(a) ' 5U 

, . . 


<6) 

( 2 ) 42 

335 

’ '922 

2,211 

3,247 

18 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 



( 2 ) 629 

(2) 842 



(2) 174 

( 2 ) 186 

19,809 

26,720 

<80,629 

196,170 


29,125 

6,905 

( 6 ) 

485 

11,279 

2,966 


184,811 
14,464 
48,822 
924 
4,986 
20,868 
1,607 
2,989 
(7) 11,004 
10,802 
697 
8,062 
671 
10,964 
1,867 
101 
5,768 
( 6 ) ' 
1,98$ 
487 


» i»333*33 centals of grain. 


to grain on the basis of the coefiBdent: 1,000 centals of flour ' 
f I of exports over imports. — b) Excess of imports over exports. 
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STOCKS 


SXOCBS AWD AVAILABLE SALEABLE StJPPLIES OF CEREALS AND POTATOES IN FARMERS^ HANDS 
IN Germ.any, on February 15. 


Products 

% Stocks : total production 

% Available saleable quantities ; 
total production 

Feb. 15 , 
m 2 

Jan. 15 , 
1932 

Feb. 15 , ^ 
I93X 

Feb. 15 , 

1930 

Feb. 15 , 
1932 

Jan. 15 , 

1932 

Feb. 15 , 
1931 

Feb. 15 , 
1930 

Winter wheat 

22.6 

31.4 

23.4 

82.2 

10.9 

24.4 

16.8 

26.1 

Spring wheat < 

48.5 

58.4 

50.5 

52.9 

38.6 

47.8 

37.3 

41.1 

Winter rye 

25.1 

33.7 

35.2 

41.1 

9.9 

13.8 

! 17.0 

22.1 

Winter barley 

15.3 

20.4 

16.7 1 

26.6 

2.2 

3.2 

1 2.0 

5.6 

Spring barley 

31.6 

44.7 

26.3 

39.1 

15.3 

25.6 

10.5 

21.4 

Oats 

50.9 

60.0 

54.1 

57.2 

11.9 

13.9 

1 13,3 

20.4 

Potatoes 

40.8 

47.6 

40.9 

43.4 

12.5 

14.4 1 

11.9 

12.3 


Authority: PrdsherkUsielU heim Deuischen Landmrtsckafisrat. 


Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills in the United States (i). 



lyust day of*month 

East day of month 

Specification and situation 

Dec. 

1931 

Sept. 

X93X 

June 

1931 

Dec. 

1930 

II 

Dec. 

1931 

Sept. 

X931 

June 

1931 

Dec. 

1930 

Dec. 

1929 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels or barrels 

Wheat held by mills and mill elevators at- 
tached to rdlls 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 

64,571 

67,961 

12,601 

53,687 

60,067 

90,952 

96,686 

21,001 

80,478 

100,095 

bought to arrive 

1,085 

8,996 

7,048 

7,274 

5,987 

3,808 

14,991 

11,746 

12,123 

9,978 

Wheat-flour in mdlls and warehouses, and in 

transit, sold and unsold 

8,087 

6,922 

6,546 

7,872 

0,259 

4,126 

3,532 

2,830 

4,016 

4,724 

Total (*) ... 

ewi 

76,906 

27,628 

\ 

72,2Se 

79, m 

113,132 

138,176 

46,0i7 

120,477 

182,276 


(i) Partial ceustts, including mills accounting for over 90 % of the total capacity of all commercial mills; see article about 
cereal stocks dn page soa of Crop Report fox August. - {2) Including flour in terms of wheat. 


Stocks in farmers’ hands in the United States, on March ist. 

t 


Products 

% stocks: total production 

Estimated stoCks in absolute figures 

March r, 

193 a 

March r, 

1931 

March X, 

1930 

March i, 

193 s 

March i, 
X931 

March 1 , 
1930 

March z, 
1932 

March x, 

1931 

M^reh x, 
mo 

x,ooo centals 

i,ooo bushds 

Wheat . . . 


18.S 

16.9 

124,394 

96,886 

77,641 

20r,88B 

161,442 

^ 129,402 

■ 

17.6 

' 20.3 

13.2 

3,220 

, , 6,169 

2.§77 

: 5,750 

9,231 ‘ 

4, 8,02 



S».8 

ks 

24.0 

19,899 

88478 

88,|8B« 

41,467 

' 80,162 

'67,280 


■ 88,6. 

. . me 

32.9 

119.084 

137,477 


372,136 

429,616 

368.356 


48 , 8 ' < 

^ 34X 

, 87,8 

618,067 

3^8 

, ,.P6,^2 

1,108,691 

703,629 

968,111 



Commercial cereals nsr store in Canada and the United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month j 

Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Spbopication 

March 

193^ 

Feb, 

1932 

Jan. 

1932 

March | 
1931 1 

March 

1930 

March 

1932 

Feb. 

1932 

Jan. 

1933 

March 

193^ 

Mulch 

1930 



1,000 centals 



1,000 bushels 


Wheat: 

Canadian in Canada 

103,19.0 

104,150 

103,579 

103,619 

1 

1 

107,213 

171,991 

173,593 

172.631 

172,699 

178,689 

U. S, in Canada 

16,609 

17,191 

17,152 

2,701 

3,968 

27,682 

28,652 

28,686 

4,951 

0,633 

U. s. in the United States . 

129,770 

130,631 

130,066 

125,214 

96,404 

216,284 

217,719 

226,770 

208,690 

100,674 

Canad. in the United States . 

8,741 

33,143 

15.127 

10,851 

18,010 

14,5(19 

21,995 

25,212 

18,085 

31,516 

Total . . . 

258,315 

265,121 

271,924 

242,655 

226,495 

430,526 

441,889 

453,205 

404,425 

377,492 

Rye: ! 





! 






Canadian in Canada i 

6,145 

6,250 

6,425 

7,313 

4,770 

10,973 

1 1,101 

11,473 

13,0.59 

8,517 

U, S. in Canada 1 

378 

478 

422 

1,191 

7,991 

1,410 

675 

853 

764 

2,126 

14,270 

2,519 

U. S. in the United States . 

5,603 

6,048 

6,725 

8,052 

10,005 

10.085 

10,223 

14,379 

Canad. in the United States . 

778 

954 

078 

295 

208 

1,389 

1,703 

J,74C 

528 

371 

Total . . . 

12,90i 

13,330 

13,550 

16,790 

11,440 

23,042 

23,802 

24,196 

29, m 

25,786 

Barley : 










Cflnndifl/n tn CflTiadfl 

4,741 

4,741 

4,786 

13,565 

11,849 

9,878 

0,878 

9,070 

28,259 

^ 24,685 

U. S. in Canada ...... 

12 

12 

12 

139 

451 

25 

25 

25 

291 

939 

U. S. in the United States . 

2,488 

2,741 

2,957 

5,894 

4,999 

5,184 

5,710 

6,160 

12,279 

; 10,435 

Canad, in the United States . j 

745 

762 

762 

608 

1,405 

1,552 

J.587 

1,587 

1,207 

2,928, 

Total . . 


8,256 

8,517 

20,206 

18,704 

16,639 

17,266 

17,742 

42,096 

38, m 

OAT.S : (I) 

Canadian in Canada 

4,966 

4,972 

5,298 

4,692 

1 

6,286 

15,519 

, 15,538 

16,556 

11,601 

19,645 

U. S. m Canada 

i 1 

4 

56 

284 

970 

2 

! 12' 

175 

887 

3,030 

U. S. in the United {States . 

! 5,739 

1 

5,471 

5,370 

1 7,309 

7,340 

17,9351 17,096 

16,782 

23,02$) 

3 

22,037 

Canad. in the United States , 

1 

10 

1 « ^ 

197 

1 0 

1 

2 

32 

615 

Total , , . 

10,707 

10,448 

10,734 

12,346 

14,793 

33,458', 32,648 

33,545 

38, m 

46,227 

MaTCT! • 

U. S. in Canada 

188 

410 

515 

236 

85 

871 

j 

! 732 

920 

423 

\ 152 

of other origin in Canada . , 

1,000 

1,122 

1,177 

402 

738 

1,786, 2,003 

2.102 

717 

1,317 

U. S. in the United States . 

10,356 

7,939 

7,085 

11,260 

13,969 

18,492 

14,176 

12,051 

20,107 

24,944 

Total . . . , 

11,8-11 

9, ill 

8,777 

11,898 

14,792 

21,149 

16,911 

15,673 

21,247 

26,413 


(i) All oats expressed in bushels of 33 lbs. 


Qttantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 


Products 

Saturday nearest to 1st of month 

Saturday nearest to 1st of month 

March 

1932 

Feb. 

1933 

Jan. 

1933 

March 

1931 

March 

1930 

March 

1932 

Feb. 

1933 

Jan. 

1932 

March 

1931 

ll 

1,000 centals | 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat (and flour in 











terms of wheat}. . 

34,790 

30,413 

17,890 

34,728 

22,003 

57,984 

50,688 

29,816 

57,880 

36,672 

Rye 

1,253 

1,219 

1,445 

542 

192 

2,237 

2,177 

2,580 

969 

343 

Barley 

2,756 

3,084 

1,800 

4,292 

3*160 

5,742 

6,426 

3,750 

, 8,942 

6,58» 

Oats 

2,995 

2,435 

838 

2,^0 

874 

9,360 

7,610 

2,620 

7,280 

2,730 

Maize 

12,134 

14,601 

22,262 

14,717 

10,248 

21,669 

25,894 

39,764 

26,280 

18,300 


/ 

Authority: BromhalVs Cmn Ttade Neivs^ 
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Grain and flour stocks at the ports op Great Britain and Ireland (i). 


First of the month First of the month 


Products 

March 

1933 

Feb. 

1932 

Jan. 

1932 

March 

1931 

March 

1930 

March 

1933 

Feb. 

1932 

Jan. 

1932 

March 

1931 

March 

1930 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat : 

Grain 

Flour as grain . . 

0,:i36 

060 

0,792 

804 

18,820 

1,008 

6.012 

804 

7,306 

854 

15,500 

1,600 

16,320 

1,440 

22,200 

1,680 

11,520 

1,440 

12,176 

1,424 

Total . . . 

10, m 


14,328 

7,776 

8,160 

17,160 

17,760 

23,880 

T2M0 

13,600 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

880 

:J 20 

5,004 

800 

448 

0,048 

1,120 

448 

5,070 

1,300 

1,104 

2,448 

1,200 

640 

2,472 

1.833 

1.000 

10,543 

1,667 

1,400 

10,800 

2,333 

1,400 

10,671 

2,833 

3,450 

4,371 

2,500 

2,000 

4,414 


Authority: BroomhalVs Corn Trade News, 
(i) Imported cereals. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 



Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month I 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

COUNrRffiS, PORTS, 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Maidi 

March 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

March 

March 

descriptions 

1932 

1932 

193^ 

1931 

^930 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1931 

193 c 




,000 cental 




1,000 bales (I bale « 

478 lbs.) 


Greai Britain t 











American .... 
Argentine, Brazil-* 

1,989 

2,111 

2,032 

2,780 

2,459 

416 

442 

425 

581 

515 

ian, etc. ... . 
Pem'rian, etc. , , 

83 

98 

206 

204 

679 

17 

21 

43 

43 

J42 

194 

220 

262 

344 

345 

41 

47 

65 

72 

72 

Fast Indian, etc. 
Egyptian, Sudan- 

552 

675 

635 

488 

215 

116 

120 

133 

102 

45 

ese 

1,470 

1,392 

1,309 

1,486 

1,016 

308 

291 

274 

311 

213 

Other (i) .... 

126 

140 

179 

234 

251 

26 

29 

37 

49 

62 

Total . . . 

4,414 

4,642 

4,623 

5,536 

4,965 

923 

950 

967 

1,158 

1,039 

Bremen ; 











American .... 

1,486 

1,601 

1,729 

2,468 

2,426 

811 

335 

361 

5U 

608 

Other 

22 

23 

18 

68 

85 

5 

5 

4 

12 

7 

Total , . . 

1 /m 

1,624 

1,747 

2,516 

2,461 

316 

340 

365 

526 

515 

he Havre: 











' American .... 

805 

762 

863 

1,591 

1.329 

168 

157 

181 

m 

278 

Other 

66 

109 

117 

164 

108 

12 

23 

24 

34 

23 

Total , . . 

860 

661 

m 

1,755 

1,437 

m 

m 

205 

367 

301 

TtOal Coraineni (a) ; 











American .... 
Argentine, Braril- 

3,141 

3,266 

3,621 

4,665 

4,382 

657 

683 

682 

976 

917 

ian, etc. .... 
F. Indian, Austra* 

32 

30 

45 

121 

53 

7 

8 

9 

26 

IL 

lian,etc, .... 

00 

108 

95 

195 

97 

19 

23 

20 

41 ^ 

20 

Egyptian .... 
W. Indian, W. Af- 

124 

157 

142 

104 

95 

26 

83 

30 

22 

20 

rican, E. Afri- 
can, etc. .... 

28 

28 

32 

1 76 

81 

6 

6 

7 

16 

17 

Total , . . 

3,m 

3,59$ 

3,576 

1 0,161 

4,708 

715 

753 

748 

1,080 

985 


Authority : ' 

(i) Includes; W* Ittdiah, etci; 3^ Alricaa, etc.; W. Afticas, and AastraUan, *- («) Includes Bremen, Havre, and other Conti- 
ports. 



s 
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Stocks op cotton on hand in the United States. 



1 Last day of the month 


Last day of the month 


Location 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1933 

1933 

3931 

1931 

2930 


1 1,000 centals | 

1 r,ooo bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab- 
lishments .... 
In public storage and 

7,818 

7,833 

7,799 

7,407 

8,822 

1,634 

1,637 

1,630 

1,548 

1,812 

at compresses , . 

45,510 

48,003 i 

48,888 

35,045 

23,680 

9,511 , 

10,032 

10,420 

7.324 

4,850 

Total . . . 

33,S28 

55,836 

56,687 

42,453 

32,502 

11,115 

11,66^ 

12,056 

8,S72 

6,671 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 


Ports 

1 Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Thursday nearest to ist of month 

March 

1933 

Feb, 

1932 

Jan. 

1932 

March 

i 93 r 

March 

1930 

March 

1932 

Feb. 

1932 

Jan. 

1932 

Maroli 

1931 

March 

1930 

1,000 centals j 

1,000 bales (i bale **• 478 lbs.) 

Bombay (i) .... 
Alexan^a .... 

2,180 

5,065 

1,700 

5,468 

1,516 

5,587 

3,815 

5,163 

5,202 

3,642 

456 

1,060 

368 

3,144 

317 

1,149 

798 

1,078 

1,088 

762 


Authorities ; East IMian Cotton Ass. and Bourse de Minei-el-Bassal. 
|i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and milia in Germany, on February 29, 1932 (i), 



Home 

1 Imported cereals 


Home 

j Imported a'rcals 


Products 

grown 

cereals 

duty paid 

duty 
not paid 

Total 

grown 

cereals 

duty paid 

duty 
not paid 

Total 


[ 1,000 centals j 

j 1,000 bushels or barrel 


Wheat : 

Grain 

9634 



lli»26 

16,057 

1,575 

22,917 


1,176 

’ 19,879 

Flour for bread 

3,086 

13,750 



2,646 

Total (2) . . . 

Bye: 

1,823 

712 

3,266 

16J285 

90 ^ 
3,039 ' 

2 

1,187 

1,667 
i 27, U3 

Grain 

4 887 



7,892 

1,338 

9,675 

3,946 

2,870 

7,834 : 

984 



Flour for bread 

1 301 


2,954 

2 

2,956 

5,275 

14,003 

Total ( 2 ) .. . 

Barley 

6,132 

9 999 

597 

AQK 

664 1 

i 

18 i 

, 1,067 

1 

5,279 

683 

11,279 

Oats 

iu,OJS.£i 

9 9iiL 

€00 

*f 1 

639 

5,879- 

1,010 

1,832 

* 8,221 



11 

15 

8,887 

34 , 

48 

8,969 


(i) The «Statis^e :Rei<^amt<’ has begun the monthly pubbHcation of statistics ot stoei 
^ ^ ^ concerns. The quantities ia malt-houses factor! 

substitutes, as well as bakers stoc^ are not included, — (s) Including fiour in terms of ^ain. 


of cereals in commercial elevators 
for food specialities and coffee 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 



March 

iS, 

1932 

Match 

II, 

March 

4, 

Feb. 

26, 


Average (2) 


PRODUCTS, IIARKFTS 

AND DESCRIPTIONS 

Feb. 

March 

March 

Commerdal 

Season 


1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1930-31 

1929-30 

Wheat, 

Budapest (6) : Tisza rcgioa (78-80 kg. p. hi. ; pengo 










p". quii«tal) . 

13.87 

14.42 

13.82 

13.75 

13.21 

16.07 

n. 23.00 

16.84 

22.94 

Braila ; Good quality (lei p. quintal) (3) 


316 

815 

815 

4)292 

316 

565 

351 

612 

Winnipeg : No. i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs.) . . 

61 2/2 

66% 

65% 

' 66% 

63% 

56% 

106% 

84^4 

124 V. 

Chicago ! No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

54 

68% 

68% 

59% 

50 

79% 

106% 

78 

114% 

Minneapolis : No, i Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

67 V. 

72% 

72% 

73% 

73% 

76% 

106% 

77% 

117% 

New York : No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

66 

70% 

70% 

71% 

71V. 

n. q. 

110% 

n. 91 Vs 

mv. 

Buenos Aires (a); Barletta (80 kg.p. hectol. - pesos 










paper p, quintal) 

6.95 

7.15 

7.05 

7.06 

6.64 

5.6J 

10.44 

6,88 

10.66 

Karachi ; Karachi white, a Vo barley, x % dirt 










(rupees p. 656 lbs.) 

22-8-0 

23-2-0 

23-6-0 

23-11-0 

24-8-9 

19-7-6 

33-14-0 

19-15-2 

36-6-9 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . . 

24.60 

24.80 

24.50 

24.90 

24.60 

28.66 

24.12 

26.00 

26.88 

Hamburg, c. i. L (Reichsmarks p. quintal) : 

No, 3 Manitoba 

(5)11.22 

(5)11.69 

(5)11.30 

(5)11.56 

(5)10.97 

(5)12.03 

18.66 



21.80 

No. 2 Hardwinter 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18.14 

n. 13.00 

19.49 

Barusso {79 kg. p. hectol,) 

(6) 9.18 

(6) 9.45 

(6) 9.35 

(6) 9.43 

(6) 8.86 

9,71 

16.69 

11.10 

18.72 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p, quintal) ; 



75 

75 

74% 

89 

136 

95% 

154% 

Home grown 

n.q. 

n.q. 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 

(7)94 

(7)92 

(7)94 

(7)91 

(7)85% 

124% 

158 

112% 

171 

Paris { Home grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p, quintal) . 

172.25 

174.26 

172.00 

171.60 

171.60 

181.25 

183.20 

176.00 

189.40 

London j Home grown (shillings p. 504 Ibs.) . . 

26/- 

26/- 

26/- 

25/6 

26/6 

22/6 

37/1 

27/1 

40/10 

London and Liverpool c. i. f., shipping cunent 
month (shillings p. 480 lbs.) ; 






20/4 


28/7 


South Russian (on sample) . 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a. q. 

n. q* 

No. 3 Manitoba • • 

28/10% 

80/- 

80/0 

81/1% 

29/6 

23/3 

39/4 

26/4 

45/2 

No. 2 Hard Winter 

27/6 

8)29/1% 

8)80/3% 

8)80/7% 

(8) 28/6 

(7) 24/8 

88/7 

26/4 

41/6 

White Padfic ................ 

u. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

39/- 

26/7 

42/8 

Rosafe (63 ^ lbs.), afloat 

(g) 25/6 

(9) 25/9 

(9) 26/3 

(9) 27/3 

(9) 26/- 

(10)20/1 

37/1 

28/5 

40/3 

Choice White Karachi 

a.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

40/- 

27/- 

42/2 

Australian 

27/9 

28/8 

29/- 

29/8 

27/n 

21/4 

39/4 

25/7 

43/6 

Milan {b ) : Home grown, soft (liras p. quintal) . . 

tt.q. 

119.00 

119.00 

119.00 

116.75 

104.25 

180.76 

109.10 

131.80 

Genoa c. 1. f. (shillings p. metric ton) : La Plata. . 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. 94/10 

164/- 

110/- 

184/6 

Rm 





1 





Budapest (fi): Home grown (pengo p. quintal) . . 

15.50 

15.55 

14.60 

14.87 

13.64i 

11.20 

n. 11.60 

10.79 

18.44 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks pet quintal) . 

19.50 

19,40 

19.40 

19.40 

19.75 

17.92 

14.65 

17.18 

17.04 

Hamburg c.i.f . : La Plata, 74*75 hg. (R. M. p. quintal) 

9.43 

9.74 

9.09 

8.84 

8.39 

n. q. 

11)18.33 

tt. 7.66 

14.57 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lbs.) ...... 

46 

49 

48% 

47 1 

46% 

36% 

65% 

42 Vs 

80 Vs 

Groningen {c) ; Home grown (florins p. quintal) . 

5.26 

n.q. 

4.85 

4.76 

4.77 

3.91 

5.10 

4.45 

6.33 

BA»m. 










Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) (3). , , , 


330 

310 

305 

(4)279 

236 

242 ■ 

282 

304 

Winnipeg ; No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.) . , 

36% 

39% 

88 

88% 

1 36% 

22% 

41 Vs 

26% 

51% 

Chicago ; Feeding (cents p. 48 lbs.) 

50 

50 

63 

50 

1 49% 

44 

56% 

' 48% 

, 67% 

Berlin; Homegrown fodder (Reichsmarks per quintal) 

17.80 

18.15 

17.40 

10.60 

16.86 

21.21 

14.70 

19.52 

17.40 

Antwerp : Danube (francs p. quintal) 

85 

81 

82 

78% 

77 

72 

84 

78% 

107% 

London : English malUng (shillings p. 448 pounds), 

87/6 

87/6 

37/6 

87/6 

87/6 

40/- 

37/-: 

85/8 

89/- 

London and Liverpool, c. 1.1, parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.) ! 










Danutflan 3 % 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

15/4 

18/8 

m 

22/8 

Russian (^soff-Black sea) 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

28/4 

n. q. 

18/1 

14/8 

mm 

Canadian Western. No, 3 - 

28/4% 

24/3 

23/9 

24/6 

28/2 

15/4 

23/9 

16A1 

27/- 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . , 

n, q. 

n.q. 

37/6 

38/^ 

88/6 

23/7 

80/8 

27/8 

82/6 

Groningen (u) ; Home grown winter (fl, p. quintal) 

5.90 

6,00 

6.86 

5.90' 

5,61 

4.70 

6,87 

, 4.97 

745 


{») IKiiittsaay ptitses- {&} Sateday prices* — (<?) Prices of preceOing Puesday. 

(i) iOl ^ttoliatKffls are* iwless otherwise stated, Jtosf spots. "-,{2) The moatI?ly aviwgfiS are 'bas^ oa Priday qwctations, 
',tlse aaiiaai ayerageS oa the jpoatEily*,,"- The Sp^dfic- gray%, chaages Isr, iiwIiqatSoa, — (4) For previona ' 

see t«£lle mvpage asie* ^ (i) » toitoisa* r ^ ^ter.*^ {8) "Without indicatioa 
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Maich 

March 

Feb. 

Average (i) 

PRODUCTS, MARKETS 






18, 

iz, 

4, 

26, 

Feb. 

March 

Mtiich 

Commercial 

AND DieSCRIPTION 

1932 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

Season 









1930-31 

X929-30 

Oats. 










Braila : Good quality (lei p. quintal) (2) 


320 

295 

307 

3)201 

251 

215 

247 

27)6 

Winnipeg : No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

26 

30 7s 

30 Vi 

29 78 

29 1/4 

2T>/. 

55 7h 

80 

58 7i 

Chicago : No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) .... 
Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper p. 

25 V2 

25 

25 1/1 

24 

2178 

32 

44 

32 V« 

41% 

quintal) 

i 5.10 

5.70 

5 40 

5.40 

4.99 

3.14 

4.31 

3.68 

5.30 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . . 
Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs p. 

15.75 

16.25 

15.45 

15.25 

14.85 

15.77 

12.91 

16.37 

15.02 

quintal) 

312.15 

111.50 

107.25 

107.25 

105 80 

79.90 

69.05 

81.00 

83.15 

I^ondon ; Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs.) 
l4)ndon and I^iverpool c. i. f., parcels (shillings 

21/3 

21/3 

21/3 

21/- 

2l/~ 

17/0 

18/- 

18/4 

21/- 

p. 320 lbs.) : 

Danubian (39-40 lbs.) 

n.q. 

n, q. 

n. q. ' 

a. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 12/1 

4) u. 16/4 
16/1 

Plate (1 a. q.) 

15/41/2 

35/6 

15/414 

15/0 

14/8 

9/ 10 

12/8 

10/9 

Chilian Tawny 

Milan (b) : spot (liras p. quintal) : 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

u. q. 

a. q. 

10/10 

13/7 

12/- 

17/3 

Home grown 

11. q. 

76.50 

76.50 

70.50 

76.50 

73.50 

78.25 

73.95 

80.76 

Foreign imported 

n. q. 

63.50 

64.00 

64.00 

05.00 

55.00 

06.25 

60.40 

74.80 

Maize. 










Braila : Danube (lei p. quintal) 


230 

205 

200 

3)17(1 

227 

280 

230 

309 

Chicago : No. 2 Mixed American (cents p. 56 lbs.) . 
Buenos Aires (a) : Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 

34 

36 

36 


30% 

01% 

80 

68 V* 

85% 

quintal) 

5.05 

5.20 

5.00 

4.95 

4.40 

4.04 

6.19 

3.82 

6.17 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs p. quintal) : 










Bessarabian 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. i 

n. q. 

n. q. 

74 

n.q. 

71 V4 

n. 1)7 >4 

Cinquantino. 

67 

04 

61 i 

54 

54 

04 

1 19 

81 

1317* 

Yellow Plate 

64 

01 

59 

53 

52 

74 

100 

65 

109 

l4)ndoa and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f. (shillings 










p. 480 lbs.) : 

Danube 

tt. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

tt. q. 

5) 18/6 

23/2 

n. 37/4 

24A1 

Yellow Plate . 

2(l/~ 

20/3 

20/- 

39/3 

18/5 

18/2 

24/7 

16/6 

25/3 

No. 2 White African 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

u. q. 

«. q. 

n. q. 

25/10 

0. 18/11 

26/- 

Milan (b) : Home grown (liras p. quintal) .... 

n. q. 

70.50 

68.50 

68.50 

65.75 

50.00 

70.50 

61.90 

71.35 

Rice (o^eaked). 








1931 

1930 

Milan (6) : Maratelli (lire p. quintal) 

n. q. 

346.00 

146.00 

146.00 

145.75 

U1.25j 

167.60 

117.36 

152.16 

Rangoon : No. 2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lbs.) . . 
Saigon (Indochinese piastres p. quintal) : 

325 

330 

335 

295 

2107s 

246 

my, 

249 7* 

3937* 

No. I Round white (25 % brokens) 

6.21 

6.34 

6.39 

6.15 

(6) 6.18 

7.02 

11. 7H 

6.78 

; 11.36 

No. 2 Japan {40% brokens) ......... 

l^ondon (a) : c. i. f. (shillings p. 112 lbs) : 

5.80 

6.93 

5.98 

5.60 

6.66 

G.32i 

11.37 

0.20 

10,89 

Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled ......... 

. 13/11/, 

13/41/3 

13/9 

13/41/2 

14/- 

32/1 

15/- 

11/11 

14/1 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled 

14/~ “ 

34/- 

14/- 

13/6 

33/5 

13/1 

35/11 

38/7 

14/11 

American Blue Rose 

17/6 

17/6 

38/- 

18/6 

19/1 

38/4 

23/- 

38/7 

23/9 

Burma, No, 2 . . , , 

^gon, No, I 

^am, Garden, No. i 

9/9 

30/1 

9/91/3 

9/1 

8/U 

7/9 

11/- 

7/U 

10/11 

9/m 

u.q. 

9/3 
n. q. 

[ 9/9 

1 n. q. 

wm 

n. q. 

9/6 

n.q. 

7/11' 

0/6 

U/7 

13/11 

8/1 

9/6 

11/6 

14/- 

Tokio : Various qualities (yens p, koku) 

22.60 

22.60 

22.50 

22,40 

22.50 

18.00 

n. 27.35 

18.46 

26.67 

Bikbbbjd. 










Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper 

i 









p. quintal) 

‘ 9.46 

9.75 

9.60 

' 9.75 

9.42 

10.82 

39.06 

10.82 

17.39 

Antwerp ; Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) . . . 

108 

108 

313 

112 

10674 

175 

3Q5 

146 

284y* 

Hull, c, i. f. ; Plate (p. sterling p. 1. ton) .... 
EKJndon, c. i. f. : Bombay bold (p, st. p. long ton). 

8-10-0 

8-12-6 

8-17-6 

9-0-0 

8-16-10 

. 9-6-3 

lA-n-n 

8-14-1 

15-0-6 

12-0-0 

12-10-0 

12-10-0 

13-5-0 

12-18-9 

12-12-6 18-1^ 

ii-^-e 

17-14-4 

Duluth : No. I, Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) , . , 

7) 140^2 j7) 141% 

7)14014 

7)141 

7)139 

7)167*/.jj)291% 

148 

682 


(a) Thursday prices. — (6) Sattirday prices. 

5 ?sed oa i^tiday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. - (g) The specific 
frequently for indication. — (3) For previous prices see table on page ggg, (4) WeSht ncrt indicaSl, 

.(5) Dan., Galatz-Foxonian. •— { 6 ) Feb. ip: d.26.— • {7) May delivery. ^ ^ 
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Average (i) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

March 

18, 

1932 

March 

1932 

1 

Idhrch 

4, 

1932 

Feb. 

26, 

1932 

Peb. March 

1932 1931 

March 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 

COTTOWSBED. 

Alexandria : Sakellaridis (piastres pr ardeb) . . . 

58,0 

59.1 

63.4 

65.5 

! 

I 

1 

63.7 60.8 

67.7 

1930-31 

62.2 

1 P 9“30 

67.9 

Httll: SaJkellaridts (p. sterl. pr long ton) .... 

«-0-0 

6-2-6 

6-11-3 

6-13-9 

6-11-10 j 6-16-7 

7-1-7 

5-12-6 

6-38-2 

COXTOW. 

New Orleans ; Middling (cents pr lb.) 

6.71 

6.97 

7.00 

6.87 

6.71 10.56 

14.87 

10.07 

16.17 

New York ; Middling (cents pr lb.) ...... 

6.85 

7.05 

7.15 

7.06 

6.86 i 10.89 

1517 

10,38 

16.60 

Bombay ; M. g. Broach f. g. (rapes pr 784 lbs.). 

212 

218 

228 

234 

229 1 207 

256 

101 Vi 

283% 

Alexandria (a) (talaris pr kantar) : 

Sakellaridis f. g. f 

13.07 

12.62 

13.92 

14.32 

13.92 17.68 

26 Vi, 

17.12 

28 Vt 

Ashmonni (Uppr Egypt) f. g. f. 

11.36 

11.15 

11.95 

12.10 

11.60 12.80 

19Via' 

12.00 

19 V* 

Bremen : Middling (U. S. cents pr lb.) .... 

8.22 

8.27 

8.31 

8.34 

8.06 12.18 

16.69, 

11,69 

18.27 

M. g. Broach fully good (pace pr lb.) .... 

n. 5.46 

n, 5.25 

n. 5.65 

n. 5.65 

n. 5., 50 n. 5.11 

n. 5.89 

u. 4.63 

n. 6.83 

I^e Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs pr.50 kg.). . . 

243 

248 

246 

238 

3)232 373 

500 

349 

545 

Wverpol (pence pr lb.) : 

Middling fair 

n. 6.53 

n, 6.63 

n. 6.75 

n. 6.84 

n. 6.74 n. 7.16 

n. 9.71 

u. 6.93 

n. 10.39 

• Middling 

5.51 

6.51 

5.73 

6.79 

5.73 5.96 

8.30, 

5.72 

9.00 

Sdo Paulo, good fair 

n. 5.73 

n. 5,73 

n, 5.95 

u. 6.0^ 

p. 5.94 6.24 

8.39 

6*01 

9.02 

M. g. Broach, folly good '. . . . 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair. 

n. 5.07 

n. 5.11 

n. 5.36 

n. 5.62 

n. 5.47 n, 4.56 

n. 6.92' 

n. 4.25 

n. 6B0 

7.45 

7.40 

7.80 

7.80 

7.59 9.66 

13.82| 

9.08 

14.52 

BxjtiBR. 

Copnhagen («) (Kr. p, quintal.). ........ 


18.5 

206 

225 

2.30 222 

261 

1931 

209 

1930 

245 

Maastricht, auction (ft): Dutch (florins p. kg.). . 

n. q. 

n.q. 

1.18 

1.38 

l.32| 1.56 

1.81 

1.38 

1.70 

Hamburg, auction (ft) : Schleswig-Holstein butter, 
with quality mark (R, M, pr 50 kg.) .... 

127,84 

128.77 

128.88 

141.62 

185.43 143.31 

152.67 

131,22 

146.67 

Kempten (ft) t Allgftu butter (Pfennlge p. half kg.) 

3) 120 1 

3) 120 

3)120 

3)130 

3)121 124 

135% 

110 

128 

I^ondott (a) (shillings p. cwt) : 

- British blended 

136/4 

135/4 

135/4 

180/8 

mis 144/8 

172/8 

140/4 


Danish , 

132/. 

138M 

142/- 

154/- 

139/6 145/6 

166/- 

183/4 

I 153/6 

Irish creamery, salted 

n. q. 

n.q. 

u.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. n. q. 

n. q. 

119/3 

1 184AO 

Dutch 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 144/6 

168/- 

182/1 


Argentine 

114/- 

115/- 

1X4/- 

1X3/- 

110/3 127/- 

148/- 

117/7 

185AO 

SiPtlan 

n, q. 

! n.q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. n. q. 

143/- 

(4) 97/4 


Aptralian, salted 

112/- 

lll^ 

111/- 

114/- 

108/6 125/- 

142/6 

116/8 

186/9 

New iSealand, salted 

116/- 

mh 

117/- 

118/- 

ni/3 126/6 

146/6 

119/11 

137/8 

Orbess. 

Milan (lire pr quintal) ; 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality of last year’s 
poduction 

1,000 

m 

: 976 

975 

975 1,112 

1,125 

1,103 

1,160 

Green (^rgotixola, mature, choice 

600 

485 

[ 475 1 

470 

470 659 

719 

616 

! 671 

Rome : Roman pcorino, choice (lire p. quintal) . 

i 1,226 

1,226 

1,162 : 

1,162 

1,162 1,050 

1,270 

1,121 

1,207 

Alkmaar: Edam 4 O'fv 40% butterfat, with the 
country’s cheesema^t factory cheese, small; 
florins, p. so kg.) 


27.00 

1 

29.60| 

31.00 

29.50 36.62 

43.75 

32.63 

40.$^ 

Gouda: Gouda 45 4- (whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemark, liome made ; florins, 

p. 50 kg.) 


28.60 

30.50 

30.60 

30.62 40.25 

48.00 

37,98 

46,56 

Keinpten (ft) ; (Pfennip pr half kg.) ; 

Softcheese, green (20 % butterfat) ...... 

20% 

20% 

19 

17% 

17% 23 

24% 

24 

27 

Emmenthal from the Allgflu (whole milk cheese) 
xst quality 

83 

83 

88 I 

88 

83 98% 

5)101 

97% 

(5) 97 

I(Ondon (c) fohi^ngs pr cwt.); 

1^/- 

120/- 

1 

120/- 

U8/- 

77/- 

115/- 104/- 

P^t 


lom 


'78/-- 

78/- 

78/- 

7Sh SV® 

WS 


m 

Zealand 

84/6 

04/6 

65/6 

66/6 

64/6 61/0, 

m 

6# 

ti^r^l |a) : ihisd. chei^re, unipEaded (sh. p ewi) 

137/8 

137/8 

187/8 

188^j 

ism 

\ 130/8 

94/8 



‘ xiimsday tite, (ft) ' Watoes^ay psticea. Average for wedj? m pfeea®ffi''W«3»es^y. , : " 

« ' (I) ttoe mctotlSy mmim ait b^ed - m tbe amraal c»* tl3» ^ {2) Ror iw!tvio«a^ j^ea , ■ ' , ^4 

att' 4 a» on paa^ syim OJba^^PW PAm af^'g»tra«y 3 Hh^ tkfscmog. to %.a^erA r „;,S 

tmA W'iiv«3a5t caltnla^ -I^P tbe pricea fear tht Rfidays ana tins tJwff«iaya vOiidt ^pifec^^.— <’*| 
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SUPPLEMENT TO MONTLY PRICE TABLE 






Braila 


hu Havre 

DATE 




(lei per roo kg.) 


Am. Middling 
(francs 




Wheat 1 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

pel 50 kg.) 

December 4 , 1931 







200 

„ II, „ 



— 


, — 

— 

205 

„ x 8 , 



— . , 


— 

— 

207 

„ 24, 



I 

— 

— 


213 

» 3^, „ 

Average December 1931 . . . 



— 

, — 

— 

— - 

221 



— 

"■ 

— 


210 

January 8 , 1932 



295 : 

28U 

315 

170 

210 

„ ' 13 , 



29.5 i 

275 

325 

167 

224 

„ 22 , „ 



295 1 

277 

325 

100 

233 

„ 29 , 



282 : 

200 

305 

154 

223 

Average January 1932 . . . . 



S92 , 

273 

317 

m 

224 

February 5 , 1932 



280 1 

260 

295 

162 

220 

„ 12 , 



285 

265 

287 

171 

227 

f. 19> 



290 ; 

287 

287 

170 

237 

i 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 
Changes 

TO BE MADE IN THE DUTIES PUBLISHED ON PAGES l 6 o TO 163 OP THE CROP REPORT POK F15BKITARV 
(see also the same heading in the Crop Reports for January and Ferruai^y). 


! 

CotnsrrRY 

Product 



Date when 

1 Original data 

1 per metric 

i 

I 




enforced 

quintal 


Gexmany | Wheat imported under customs control for the ' 

1 manixfacture of starch tmd hard wheat imported 
imder c, c. for the manufacture of groats (i) . . 

„ Wheat other (i) , 

Rye li) i 

I* I Barley for stodc feeding (under customs control) {2) . 

„ , \ Barley other (a) . i 


V • • wneac- ana rye nour 

France , , Wheat- and rye flour ' 

Great Britain and N. Ireland | Rye, barley, oats, wheat- and rye flour ..... i 

Hungary > Maiae ' 

I«atvia , Wheat 

» ' Rye, barley, oats, maisse, wheat- and rye flour . . j 

Portugal ; Wheat, rye, wheat- and rye flour ' 

1, Barley 


,> , Maize i 

Czechoslovalsia ...... Rye (supplementary duty) ' 

u Wheat and rye flour (supplementary duty). . . . ; 


iftt April 

R. M. 14,00 

fi 

’ „ 30.00 

i} 

30.00 

M 

„ - m.oo 

» 

,, a 3 .oo 

)> 

„ 65.00 

14 February 

i ^ 3 ) 

ist March 

' 10 % ad valo* 


! rem (4) ^ 

6 March 

1 ( 5 ) 

II Februaiy 

(6) 

18 February 

( 7 ) 

z6 February 

(8) 

,, 

. esc. 58.68 

„ 

! „ 58.68 


1 „ 44.00 

1st March 

Cz. era, 30,00 

>1 

i 54.00 


Data in 

Amci. cents per 
bushel or barrel 


i)U.76 

H)4.47 

181.51 

103.72 

120.05 

1,376,60 

(3) 

10 % ad valo- 
fem(4) 

P 

7 ) 

(S) 

( 9 ) 40.50 

\ 9 ) 27.00 

( 9 ) 35.43 

10.24 
144.02 


(i) For imports from Poland, — (2) For imports from Poland and Canada. — (3) No change in duties bUi' all imports of foreign 
wheat- and rye flour are conditional on the presentation to the customs of a nominative and non-transferable import licence stating 
the quantity for which it is valid. - (4) Excepting goods consigned from And grown in the British Empire, - {5) Import prohibited. 
- (6) No change in duties but import is limited to 250,000 quintals {981,578 bushels) annually. - (7) No change in duties but 
import limited for each product enumerated to 75 % per annum of the quantities imported iu 1931, - (8) Import duties for all 
products mu-eased by 20 %, an increase to be taken into account in case of import, of the products stated. — (0) On the basis of 
exchange rate of 26 February (109 escudos = £ i ; x escudo = $c. 3,17). 
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THE PRICES OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN FEBRUARY 1932 

In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to different methods and 
criteria in the various countries. A detailed account of the items included in each 
series and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be found in the 
volume published especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled Index-num- 
bers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to the 
farmer We refer the reader to this volume for an exact interpretation of the si- 
gnificance of the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signif- 
icance of the indices available, much care is advisable in their utilisation from an inter- 
national point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
all the data in their original form only, witliout attempting to formally unite them. 
The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

But in addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, a summary 
tables is given below. 





Percentage variations in the Index-numbers for February, 1932 




compared with those for January, 1932 

compared with those for February, 1931 

CoUlSfTRXUS 


Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Genera! 
irulex-numbera 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

General 
index-numbers 
of prices 

Germany ..... 

% 

+ 

2.7 

— 0.2 

— 10.7 


12.5 

England and Wales 


— 

4.1 

+ 2.4 

~ 7.1 


1.4 

Argentine ..... 



U 


— 3.6 

- 

~ 

Canada 



0.2 

— 0.3 

-- 14.4 

— 

8.9 

Estonia 


■f 

2.6 

— 

— 17.9 

- 


United States . . . 

* (6) 


4.8 

4.2 

— . 1.6 

— 33.3 

— 27.8 


12.2 

Finland 


0.0 

— 3.1 

-f- 6.4 

+ 

8.1 

Hungary 


+' 

1.1 

’ ■+• 1.0 

+ 12.5 

4* 

7.6 

Italy 



0.3 

— 0.7 

1.7 

— 

9.6 

New Zealand .... 



1,6 


-- 11.1 



Netherlands .... 


+ 

1.9 

— 1.1 

— 23.6 


20.2 

Poland 



6.2 

+ 1.1 

— . 6.4 


10.4 

Yugoslavia 


c) -f 
<f) - 

1,9 

4.8 

' — 0.7 

L '1 

c) — 4.4 1 

0 ) — 26.2 

- 

t 

10.0 

a) “ Bureau of Agricultural 
products. 

:iSconomics — 6 ) 

Bureau of I^bor**. 

— c) Products of tl 

be soil. — 

d] Animal 




s 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Coumnoss 

Febr. 

Jan. 

Dec, 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Febr. 

Febr. 

Year 

A27I> 

Classifzcation 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Germany 











(Statistisches Reiohsamt) 











1913 = zoo. 

Foodstufis of vegetable origin 

119.6 

116.3 

112.8 

115.6 

112.5 

111.7 

114.1 

111.7 

119.3 

116.3 

Ifivestock . . . . 

65.7 

65.7 

68.4 

71.4 

76.9 

84.7 

90.6 

122.9 

83.0 

112.4 

lyivestock products 

95.5 

92.1 

101.1 

107.4 

106.7 

108.4 

119.9 

128.5 

108.4 

121.7 

Feeding stuffe 

93.5 

92.0 

93.6 

98.7 

95.5 

96.8 

93.0 

88.4 

101.9 

98,2 

Total agricultural products 

94.6 

92.1 

94.5 

9S.5 

98.5 

101.1 

105.9 

J16.0 

103.8 

113.1 

Fertilizers «... 

72.0 

71.8 

70.4 

72.1 

74.0 

78.6 

83.1 

86.0 

76.5 

82.4 

Agricultural dead stock * 

118.9 

122.6 

128.3 

128.6 

129.5 

129.7 

133.3 

140.8 

130.7 

139.4 

Finishid manufactures (" Gebrauchs- 











gatei ”) 

123.6 

126.9 

182.4 

134.2 

135.8 

137.8 

145.0 

166.1 

140.1 

159.3 

General index-numbet 

99.8 

100.0 

103.7 

106.6 

107.1 

108.6 

114.0 

129.3 

110.9 

124.6 

Fngland and Wales 
* (Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponding months 











1911-13 * 100, 

AiftcuUural products 

117 

122 

117 

112 

113 

120 

126 

144 

• 

120 

134 

Feeding stufis’ 

97 

95 

93 

97 

83 

76 

77 

105 

83 

96 

Fertilizers 

91 

91 

91 

90 

89 

88 

100 

102 

96 

101 

General index ’number (1). 

102.0 

99.6 

100.5 

97.6 

96.8 

94.9 

100.6 

123.3 

97.7 

114.1 

Argentina (2) 











(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 











1926 a» zoo. 











Cereals and linseed 

59.1 

55.8 

5S.2 

66.6 

63.8 

62.7 

54.5 

93.2 

55.8 

82.3 

Meat 

72.3 

72.2 

77.1 

84.8 

90.8 

100.0 

93.0 

1 10.5 

91.6 

110.9 

Hides and skins 

61.8 

62.7 

69.1 

66.3 

61.5 

53.4 

70.0 

74,0 

64.5 

71.6 

Wool 

49,4 

49.1 

51.7 

58.0 

60.3 

54.3 

72.0 

70,0 

01.2 

67.4 

Dairy products 

58.9 

58.8 

66.6 

70.7 

74.2 

75.8 

72.0 

95.0 

74.6 

82,4 

Forest products 

78.3 

79.3 

80.5 

81.7 

83.5 

89.5 

108.7 

106,8 

99.3 

107.9 

Total agricultural products 

61,0 

58.9 

61.4 

68.6 

67.7 

61.3 

63.3 

93,2 

63.8 

85.5 

Canada (2) 











(Iniexnal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1936 «a zoo. 











Field products (grain, etc.) 

43.7 

42.0 

42.2 

46.0 

44.0 

41.1 

45.0 

85.2 

44.6 

70.0 

Anjinflls and products . . ... * 

66.2 

68S 

71,1 

72.1 

72.1 

72.6 

87.5' 

118,0 

77,6 

102,9 

Total Canadian farm products 

52.1 

62.0 

58.0 

55.8 

54.5 

52.8 

00.9 

97.5 

57.0 

S2.8 

Fertilizers • 

72,0 

71.0 

71.1 

75.5 

75.6 

74.8 

89.4 

81.6 

83.0 

88.2 

Consum^r^s goods (ether than foodstuffs, 











etc.) 


79.8 

79.9 

79.8 

79.9 

80.1 

82.6 

89.4 

80.6 

m 

General index-number 

89.2 

69.4 

70.3 

70.6 

70.4 

70.0 

76.0 

03.9 

72.6 

86,6 

Rstokia 

(Centzal Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 « zoo. 











Commodities imported {3) . , 

. 112 

117 

125 

124 

127 

129 

123 

123 

129 

118 

Commodities exerted 

64 

60 

64 

70 

70 

75 

82 

119 

76 

103 

AgricuUural products imported and exporied( 3 ) 

78 

76 

81 

85 

86 

90 

95 

120 

91 

. 108 


♦ For an explanation ot the method of calcuJation of the index-numbers, reference ahotUd be made to the Institute'* pubH<S9iti<Wi 
”Iadex-amabeis of Prices of Agricultural Products and other price-indices of interest to the Farmer*' (Rome, moi, as 
to pages 77 to 79 of the Crop Report ’* of January 1932. 

(i) Calculated by the "Statist reduced to lwise«ycar 1913 *» xoq. — (a) Average data for the year 1931 are pmiaiciwaJi./-* 
3) From January 1032 the price of rye is excluded from the calcitlations. ■ - 


COUNTSIES 

Febr. 

Jar. 

Dec. 

NoY, 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Febr. 

Febr. 

Year 

CLASSmCATZON 

1932 

1932 

1931 

I93t 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

United States 











(Btireau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 =“ J^oo. 











Cereals 

51 

52 

52 

57 

46 

50 

75 

115 

63 

100 

Fruits and vegetables 

68 

70 

68 

68 

70 

83 

109 

168 

98 

168 

Meat animals 

65 

68 

68 

76 

79 

86 

106 

150 

93 

134 

Dairy products 

79 

85 

92 

95 

95 

92 

101 

129 

94 

123 

Poultry and poultry products 

70 

87 

120 

123 

no 

99 

79 

154 

96 

126 

Cotton and cottonseed 

47 

45 

45 

50 

42 

47 

76 

121 

63 

102 

Total agricultufal products 

60 

63 

66 

71 

68 

72 

90 

131 

80 

117 

Commodities purchased by farmers (i) . 


121 

123 

123 

126 

127 

137 

152 

129 

146 

Agricultural wages (i) 

- 

98 

- 

- 

113 

- 

2) 129 

2)169 

116 

152 

United Siatfs 
(Bureau of Uabor) 

1926 ~ 100. 











Grains * 

48.1 

46.7 

47.0 

51.3 

44.3 

44.2 

60.4 

89.0 

53.0 

68.0 

I^ivestocfc and poultry 

50.8 

53.4 

51.7 

55.7 

57.6 

61.0 

69.6 

101.3 

63.9 

89.2 

Other farm products , . . 

52.7 

54.8 

61.2 

63.1 

64.2 

65.4 

73.7 

98.9 

69.2 

91.1 

Total farm products . . . « 

50.6 

52.8 

55.7 

58.7 

68.8 

60.5 

70.1 

98.0 

64.8 

88.3 

Agricultural implement 

85.1 

86.5 

92.1 

92.1 

92.3 

94.5 

94.7 

96,1 

94.0 

05.1 

Fertilizer materials . 

69.8 

69.9 

70.1 

70.1 

70.2 

74.2 

81.1 

89.5 

76.8 

85.6 

Mixed fertilizers . . . 

73.7 

75.5 

77.1 

77.7 

77.2 

77.6 

89.1 

96.2 

82.0 

93.6 

Cattle feed 

48.2 

63.0 

53.9 

59.8 

49.4 

44.4 

71.6 

107.5 

62.7 

99.7 

Non-agricultural commodates. , . . . . 

69.6 

70.8 

69.3 

71.0 

71.2 

71.7 

77.1 

90,6 

73.0 

85.9 

General index^numbet 

66.3 

67.3 

66.3 

68.3 

68.4 

69.1 

75.6 

92.1 

71.1 

86.3 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Staiistieg) 

1926 «a 100. 











Cereals 

94 

96 

93 

81 

70 

70 

74 

81 

77 

76 

Potatoes 

68 

68 

54 

49 

49 

59 

68 

101 

68 

76 

Fodder 

71 

78 

71 

62 

50 

52 

62 

64 

63 

62 

Meat 

63 

67 

67 

51 

54 

59 

73 

96 

64 

88 

Dairy products 

84 

90 

92 

88 

77 

72 

75 

92 

76 

84 

Total agricultural products 

78 

78 

78 

72 

67 

66 

74 

88 

72 

82 

General index-number , 

93 

94 

92 

87 

82 

79 

86 

93 

84 

! 90 

1 

HUNGAHY 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 










i 

1913 « 100. 

AgrieuUwal and Uvesioch products . . « 

90 

89 

89 

89 

88 

88 

80 

93 

— 


, General index-number ......... 

99 

98 

99 

99 

97 

96 

92 

104 

- 

- - 

ITALY 

(Consiglio Frovinciale deirEconomla 
Corporativa di Mlano) 

1913 " 100. 











National agricultural products ..... 

349,67 

360.71 

842.35 

336.84 

337.20 

884.28 

843.75 

464.40 

343.11 

413.89 

General index-number ......... 

328,49 

325.92 

825.54 

328.74 

329.85 

330.88 

357.92 

444.54 

341,6^ 

' 411.04 

New Zealand 











(Census and Statistics OBSce) 











Average 1909-13 *■ xoo. 

Dairy produce 

90.8 

91.5 

91,5 

102.6 

106.9 

102.9 

102.0 

136.9 

99.3 

120*7 

Mteat . ; 

118.5 

122,8 

137.8 

113.1 

119.6 

120.7 

142.4 

173.2 

129.2 

164*7 

Wool 

64.9 

66.8 

61.7 

66.2 

61.6 

68.0 

55.7 

103.1 

67.7 

100.7 

I^des» skins, and ^low 

76.1 

72.1 

, 67.0 

67.9 

60,0 

79,8 

96.0 

163.7 

82.7 

145.4 

'Ifisodlaneous 

mo 

112.3 

135.8 

98,1 

, mi 

109,8 

122.9 

185.0 

'127.4 

184.0 

Tcdal agricultural products. 

mA 

85;o 

94.8 

97.8 

101.2 

99,7 

97.2 

1 188.2 

96,8 

126.7 




jrawy» 
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Countries 

... 

Febr, 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

I'febr. 

Fete. 

Classification 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

.931 

1930 

Norway 










(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 

Average 1909-14 = 100. 










Cereals 

122 

123 

110 

110 

106 

111 

!04 

138 (I) 114 

(I) 165 

Potatoes 

. 140 

137 

126 

119 

109 

97 

181 

1 19 (I) 152 

(i) 120 

Pork 

93 

95 

90 

88 

92 

86 

84 

140 (I) 98 

(1) HI 

Other meat 

120 

113 

126 

121 

127 

187 

182 

208 (I) 198 . 

(i) 10 

Sggs 

87 

90 

114 

132 

126 

117 

101 

124 (I) 121 

(I) ]3, 

Dairy products 

130 

129 

136 

133 

181j 

127 

138 

156 ( I ) 160 

(1) 16^ 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

108 

109 

108 

102 

97 

97 

103 

133 (I) 117 

(I) 34'^ 

Maize ... . 

83 

86 

86 

81 

73 

71 

81 

124 (I) 103 

U) 14.. 

Fertilizers 

Netherlands 

(Directie van den Dandbouw) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100. 

91 

91 

86 

86 

81 

81 

96 

100 (I) 101 

(I) lor 

» 

Products of the soil 

60 

58 

57 

59 

68 

57 

66 

66 (2) 67 

(2) 68 

Animal products . 

54 

53 

53 

57 

58 

64 

74 

03 (2) 77 

(2) 96 

Tdal agricultural Products 

55 

54 

54 

58 

58 

62 

72 

84 (2) 76 

(2) 88 

AgricuUmal wages 

95 

95 

95 

95 

05 

95 

100 

100 (2) 99 

(2) too 

General index^number {3) 

Poland (4) 

56.2 

i 56.8 

67.4 

00.2 

60.2 

61.6 

70.4 

86.3 66.7 

79.2 

{Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1927 «a 100, 










Products of the soil 

53.8 

527 

58.0 

69.1 

51.0 

40.6 

45.8 

51.8 58.0 

52.1 

Products of agricultural industry . , . . 

04.6 

62,6 

66.2 

68.7 

61.8 

60.1 

69.8 

67.9 66.9 

69.9 

Total products of plant origin 

50.3 

57.8 

62.4 

64.2 

56 6 

53.8 

62.6 

59.4 00.0 

60.6 

An^TTiflla . 

37.8 

37.5 

41.3 

1 43.7 

47.6 

60.8 

58.9 

89.3 56.8 

82.4 

Dairy products 

68.5 

56.9 

68.0 

' 76.9 

66.8 

68.8 

80.3 

82.4 68.0 

81.6 

Total products of animal origin 

49.5 

45.4 

61.8 

66.4 

65.8 

61.8 

67.7 

80.2 60.8 

81.0 

Tdal agricultural products 

54.5 

51.8 

57.2 

60.3 

65.6 

66.2 

68.2 

69.3 50.7 

68.6 

Fertilizers 

04.1 

108.4 

108.4 

118.6 

118.6 

118.6 

124.7 

130.0 120.2 

127.8> 

Industrial products 

73.0 

74.4 

74.0 

74.5 

76.3 

76.0 

83.9 

98.2 79.4 

94.0 

General index-number 

64.6 

63,9 

66.4 

68.2 

66.3 

I 

67.0 

72.1 

84.9 70.5 

82.8 

Yugoslavia 
(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 n 100. 





I 

I 





Products of the soil 

70.3 

69.0 

70.6 

70.9 

71.1 

70.4 

73,6 

100.7 74.8 

89.3 

Animal products 

57.6 

60.5 

58.6 

63.6 

66.1 

70.6 

78.3 

97.1 72.2 

96.3 

Industrial products 

68.8 

69.2 

68.5 

68.7 

69.3 

72.2 

72.1 

86,9 7U 

81.8 

General tniex-number 

67.3 

67.8 

67.2 

68.6 

09.6 

7J.6 

74.8 

92.1 72.9 

86.8 


(x) Agiicuitural year April i-Mardx 31. — (2) Agricultural year July i-June 30. — ^ 3 ) Calculated by the Ceutral Statiatica. 
Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 = 100. — (4) Average data for the year 1931 are provisional. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for full cargoes). 



March 

18 , 

1932 

March 

1932 

lliarch 

4. 

1932 

Feb. 

26 , 

1932 



Average 


VOYAORS 

Feb. 

1932 

March 

1931 

March 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 

tt 








1930-31 

I9S9-30 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 










Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . \ (shill.;®er 

14/9 

n. 14/6 

14/6 

14/9 

n. 14/7 

13/9 

13/3 

13/11 

16/8 

lladc Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg . . ( 2240 lbs.) 

u. q. 

n. 11/6 

11/6 

n. q. 

11 /- 

10/7 

n. q. 

10/10 

n. q. 

jjt. John to Liverpool (i) 1 

1/9 

1/9 

1/6 

, 1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/4 

1/6 

1/6 

Montreal to United Kingdom . . . . / 

to Uaited Kingdom } 'X ilTl 

New York to Rlverpool (i) \ ^ ’ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

in. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/10 

1/10 

(I) 2/s 

{ 210 . 111/2 

li)( 2 ) 0,12 

i) 2 > 0.12 

1 ) 2 ) 0.12 

2 /- 

2/3 

2/3 

2/6 

1/6 

1/6 

2 /- 

, 2 /- 

1/10 

1/6 

1/4 

1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U,K. and Continent J 

n. q. 

n. q. 

( 2 ) 0.00 

! in. q. 

2)n.0.13 

1/10 

1/9 

1/9 

1/9 

North Padfic to United Kingdom {sh. per 2240 lbs.) . 

24/- 

24/- 

n. 23/6 1 23/6 , 

23/1 

21/10 

18/9 

22/3 

22/7 

Vancouver to Yokohama ( 1 ) (gold 8 per sh. ton) . . 

2.35 

2.35 

2.35 

2.50 

2.66 

2.75 

1 2.50 

2.72 

2.78 

<Ua Plata Down River ( 3 ) to U, K./Con* , 
tinent 1 

17/- 

17/3 

17/6 

18/- 

17/7 

16/11 

9/10 

16/4 

12 / 8 . 

la Plata Up River (4) to U. K./Con- ( (shill, per 
tinent 1 2240 lbs.) 

18/6 

19/- 

19/- 

19/3 

18/U 

38/7 

11/4 

18/- 

14/4' 

Karachi to U. K./ Continent ( 5 ) . . , ) 

n. q. 

n. qi 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/9 

n. q. 

19/3 

n.16/4 

Western Australia to U.K. /Continent . 1 

27/9 

28/6 

30/- 

29/- 

27/7 

29/4 

20/11 

29/8 

25/7 

Shipments of Rice. 

Saigon to Europe (shill* per 

(I) 22/6 

( 1 ) 22/6 

(I) 22/- 

i)n. 21/6 

( 1 ) 21/6 

24/10 

n. 21/6 

1933 

24/3 

1930 

n. is/n 

Burma to U.K./ Continent 1 2240 lbs.) 

n. q. 

j n. q. 

25/6 

26/6 

24/8 

24/1 

j 37/9 

23/9 

n. 17/a 


(i) Rates for parcels by liners. - (a) Freight in gold S per loo lbs. — (3) “ Down River ”, includes the ports Buenos Aires and 
Plata. “ (4) *' tJp River ” includes tlie ports on the Parand River as far as San I/>renzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San I,orena> 
(Colastine, Santa*P6 and Parand) are subject to an extra rate of freight. - (5) The original data being quoted in ** scale terms ”, 10 % 
is added to arrive at freights per 2,240 lbs. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

PERCJjJNTAOE OP PREMIUM (+) OR OP LOSS (— ) OP DIFFERENT CURRENaES IN RESPECT OP THEIR PARITY 

WITH THE DOLLAR (l). 


Country 

Exchange 

March 18 , 

1932 

March 11 , 

1932 

March 4 , 

1932 

February 26 , 

1932 

Germany 

Berlin 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 

Argentina 

New York 

— 

39,3 

— 

39.3 


89.3 


39.3 

Belgium 

Brussels 


0.6 

+■ 

0.2 

+ 

0.4 


0.4 

,^Canada 

New York 


30.6 

— 

10.4 

— 

31.8 

— 

1L6 

penmark , 

Copenhagen 

— 

26.9 

— 

25.7 

— 

28.3 

— 

28.7 

Sgypt 

Eondon 

— 1 

2B.6 


26.3 

— 

28.0 

— 

28.4 

France 

Paris 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

0.4 

4- 

0.5 

Great Britain .... 

XvOndon 


25.6 


25.3 

— 

28.0 


28.4 

igtlngary 

Budapest 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 

'*'l|idia . . ^ . 

Uondon 

«- 

26.6 

! 

24.7 

— 

27.5 

— 

27.8 

Mdo-China ..... 

Paris 

+ 

0.5 


0.5 


0.4 

+ 

0.5 



Milan 

— 

1.6 


1.4 


1,3 

> — 

3,2 

^foan 

New York 

— , 

35.6 

1 *“ 

36.6 

— 

84.5 


38.7 

^^crlands .... 

Amsterdam 

, 4- 

0.2 


0.0 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.4 



New York 

— T 

0.2 

j 

1 

0.2 

1 “ 

0.2 


'0:2 


(x) The percentage represents the premium or the loss as far as possible on the national exchange. On page 228 may ba 
ad the table of redprocal parities of the currendes considered ; by the aid of this tdMe and the percentage^ indicated above, it'it 
dble to obtain the redprocal prices of the different currendes at the rates to which the quotations of the Monthly Crop Report 


RECffiHROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES IN 
THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i). 
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(i) Badi %ure giv^ the lanaber of units of the currency indicated at the h^d of vertical cohixnn oorr^pouding to the unit of the cotrency indicated at the side of earii 
gauit^ line. — {*) i Gold piastre equal to 10 francs. — (3) Bata for purpose of comparison. 



MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following notes refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop reports and in the tables. — Crop condi- 
tion according to the system of the country: Germany ^ Austria^ Hungary , Luxemburg and Czechoslo- 
vakia: I “ excellent, 2 — good, 3 — average, 4 — bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 — excellent, 70 =* 
good, 60 ™ fairly goad, 50 = average, 30 — had; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland : 5 =• excellent, 
/[ = gooifi 3 — average, 2 — had, i ~ very had; Netherlands : 90 = excellent, 70 = good, 60 — fairly 
good, 50 ™ below average ; U. S. S. : 5 ~ good, 4 = above the average, 3 =; average, 2 — below average, 
I = bad ; United States : 100 == crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other countries the 
system of the Institute is employed : 100 — crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the 
last ten years. 


1932 No. 4 


MARKET SITUATION AND CROP PROSPECTS FOR CEREALS 

The statistical situation for the present season was examined at length last month and 
it is useless to cover this gi’ound again since the mam elements have undergone no impor- 
tant change in the meantime. The figures recently published of total stocks of Canadian 
wheat on 1 April confirm the estimates of exportable quantities and probable consumption 
ill that country. In any case the statistical position in the current season will not de* 
termine market fluctuations in the coming months, tlie carryover to the next season being 
now approximately evaluated and its possible variation having only a very small 
potential influence . The essential element in the 01 ientation of the market is the estimate 
of the total of the new crop ; such estimates, however, as are now beginning to be 
formulated on the basis of the appearance of the crops in the ground, will undergo fre- 
quent modifications in accordance with the changes in the weather fiom now to the har- 
vest. At a date so early in the year as this it would be useless to pretend to make any 
deep judgement on the results of the current agiicultural season, all tlie more so be- 
cause the extent even of the areas cultivated and the condition of the crops are not 
%uown for certain countries and for others only to an uncertain extent. According to 
the general impression there will be an increase of some hundred thousand acres 
in sowings of autumn wheat while those of rye will undergo a decrease of the same 
order. The area damaged by winter conditions, however, seems to be considerably 
greater than last year so that it is possible that the areas on which the winter wheat 
crop will be harvested next summer will be a little smaller than in 1931 ; as regards rye 
the reduction should be more considerable. It is not possible to give any general indi- 
cation of the total area now being sown to spring wheat in the northern hemisphere ; 
according to the intentions of farmers spring sowings in the United States will be great- 
ly increased ; it is very probable that this example will be followed in Canada. The 
U. S. S. R. is experiencing very serious difficulties in the colllection and distribution of 
the seed necessary for sowing and it appears that it will not succeed in wholly covering 
the area planned in its official programme ' 

In the ^uthem hemisphere the land is now being prepared for sowings, ' ' , The area 
in Argentina and Australia will be very much influenced by crop presets in nmrth"', 
em hetnisph^ md the, priefes ,at the date of sowhig; ,^em for 0' 

; thwress^aprematto.io; ah.oj^ion at'the pre^t^i^eon fhe,ptob|ibie teS;' 
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of wheat and rye for the coming crop. Nothing definite can yet be said as to crop con- 
dition ; in Europe the extent of the damage due to the long and unusually severe winter 
cannot 5^et be stated. It appears, however, that the damage has exceeded the normal 
only in some countries in the east. The situation is very stisfactory in the majority 
of western B^uropean countries and particularly in France and Italy, wliich are the two 
principal producing countries on the continent. The prospect of an abundant Kurotjean 
wheat crop, larger than that of 1931 cannot be excluded from coiivSideration this 3'ear. 

In the United States the wiiitei has not been favourable to autumn wheal, frosts 
having caused great losses of sowings. Though the estimate of area dtimaged by winter 
conditions is not made until May some indication of the area that can be harvested may 
be deduced from the information supplied by farmers ; the latter expected on the basis 
of conditions at i April that about 33.3 million acres would be harvested out of the 
38. 6 million acres sown last autumn. Consequently the area abandoned through win- 
ter damage (r4 ^0) would be much greater than in preceding j^ears. The unfavourable 


Winter wheat in the United States, 



Aiea 1 

L/ ^ ; 

% of area sown! 

Crop condition 

Year of production 

sown 

1 

Imrve'itcd j 

not harvested 

Apiit 1 


(thou'^aiid acres) j 



1933 

. . 38,682 

( 1 ) 33,267 

14.0 

75.8 

1931 

. . , 48,140 

41,000 

5.0 

8H.8 

1930 

. . 1 t3,630 

30,500 

0.4 

77.4 

19^9 

. . 43,340 

40,580 

6.4 

82.7 

1928 ... . . 

. . 47,317 i 

30,213 

23.5 

68.8 

1927 

. . 43,373 ! 

37,723 

13.0 

84.5 

1926 

. . : 30,887 

36,987 

7.3 

84.1 

1925 

. . 30,951 

31,346 

21.5 > 

68.7 

1924 

. . 38,916 

35,656 

8.4 

83.0 

1923 

, . 46,001 

{10,508 

14.3 

75.3 

1922 

, . 47,930 

42,358 

11,6 ! 

78,4 

192 t 

. . 45,025 

1 

43,414 

4.8 

01.0 


(i) Acreage wliich faraiers expect to harvest, on the basis of the situation on March i. 


iiifiuence of the winter is reflected in crop condition on i April, which was one of the poor- 
est recorded in the last ten years. Calculations of probable production on this basis 
give a figure of about 453 million bushels, which is an extremely poor crop in comparison 
with that of last year and the average of the five years preceding that. It would seem, 
however, that much greater weight than is legitimate has been given to the estimate of 
crop condition on i April and to this calculation of probable production. An absolute 
value has in fact been given to this figure of probable production, wliich has been made 
the basis of rough calculations of future available supplies in tlie United States, despite 
the fact that it is far from being a real estimate of the crop and that it can have no 
other value than as a very general and vague indication. The only conclusion that 
might justifiably be drawn from it would be that the possibility of a superabundant croxi 
of winter wheat in the United States must be excluded. It is not possible on i April 
to forecast the results of a crop that still remains highly subject to weather conditions 
in the following months ; the crop may be very much greater or very much less than the 
amount indicated by condition on i April. The year 1928 may in this connection fur- 
nish an example : on i April crop condition of winter wheat was estimated at 68 »8, dis- 
tinctly inferior to that of the current year ; Ap.il 1928 was an unfayourable*month and 
prices at Giicago rose in consequence of the continual complaints about the crop from 144 
to 168 cents between the beginning and the end of the month ; weatlier in May and June 
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however, was favourable and the crop was good, yield per acre being one of the best record- 
ed in the United States. vSimilarly, tliis year the wheat market has been sensitive to 
the probability of a small winter wheat crop in the United States and in a few days the 
price at Chicago increased by about lo %. A re(c»very in wheat prices would be wel- 
comed by all but it can be permanently assured only by a real equilibrium between 
supply and demand. A rise in prices at this time of year has the risk, however, of 
being only temporary, since it leads to an extension of the spring sowings in progress 
in North America and also of those in the southern hemisphere, which reach their max- 
imum next month. To return to our example, the rise in prices in April 1928 was fol- 
lowed by an increase of sowings in Canada on nearly 2 million acres, in the United 
states of I million and in Argentina and Australia of 3 millions acres. 

Turning to India, production in the Punjab is now known ; this area furnishes nearly 
one-third of the crop, of which the first estimate will be published at the end of this 
month. 


Production of wheat in India, 


Year of production 

1 

1 

First es 

stimate 




Final estimate 


Pniiiab 

India ! 

Punjab 

India 


jooo cental's j 000 bushels 

000 centals 

000 bushels 

000 centals 

000 bushels jooo centals 

000 bushels 

J932 

. 75,130 i 

125,210 






... 

1931 

. i 81,207 1 

135,445 

208,6k 

346,^9 

79,744 

132,907 

208,365 

347,274 

1930 

. i 87,853 j 

140,421 

220,976 

368,293 

94,259 

76.875 

157,099 

234,606 

390,843 

1929 

. ' G!),171 i 

115,285 

184,419 

307,365 

127,792 

192,438 

320,731 

1928 

. 74,1-14 1 

123,573 

198,688 

331, U7 

61,914 

103,189 

128,091 

174,518 

290,864 

1927 

. : 70,224 ' 

117,040 

194,925 

324,875 

76,854 

200,995 

334,992 

1926 

. 04,91.5 ! 

108,192 

102,237 

320,80.5 1 

75,767 

126,261 

194,790 

198,598 

324,651 

2925 

. ' 05,505 

1 

109,275 

1 193,178 

321,963 ! 

1 

66,774 

1 

111,291 

330,997 


Despite the drought during the first months of the year the crop in tlie Punjab 
is \^ery satisfactory ; as regards the rest of India a crop perhaps a little inferior to that 
of 1931 is expected, as the season has not allowed the full results of the increase in 
area sown to be obtained (i). 

In North Africa weather conditions have favoured the crop, 'which benefited in 
March and in the early part of April from very propitious rains. It is expected that, 
apart from damage due to the scirocco at the end of the season, abundant crops will 
be obtamed in the three countries of the west and particularly in Morocco and Tunisia. 
In I^gypt normal yields are expected. In Argentina and Australia weather has favour- 
ed preparations for sowings. According to information received at the last mo- 
ment, the area to be sown in AUvStralia this year will be about 15.5 million acres com- 
pared with 14,5 Tuillion last year. 

G. C. 


CEREALS 

Germany : The latter part of the winter was characterised by intense and prolonged 
cold which in places caused damage to the young crops. Precipitation in the past 
winter was relatively small so that for a very long time snow cover was lacking^ Owing 
to the prolonged cold growth is backward. As far as the melting of the snow made it 


(i) At the last moment them has'beea received the estimate of Wh^t ihihdia 

of 308.6 mUliou centals (347,6 imhiion bushels). , ,, / 
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possible to judge, crop condition at the beginning of April was leSvS satisfactory than at 
the corresponding date last year and at the begiiniiiig of December 1931, For the con- 
dition of \dieat, rye and winter barley see table.' Crop condition of winter spelt at the 
beginning of April w^as 3.1 against 2.7 at tlie beginning of December 1931 and 2,8 at the 
beginning of April 1931. Preparations for spring sowdugs could be begun only in areas 
favoured by situation. 

Austria : The clear cold weather of the previous month was interru])U‘d for a sJiort 
time toward the end of the first decade of March. After the heavy vSiiowfall on the nor- 
thern Alps the temperature fell again. Towards the middle of the month there were 
violent winds and further snow. At the beginning of the third decade the weather 
again cleared, temperature remaining, however, below normal until the lavst days of the 
month, when it rose rapidly. As the soil was vSeverely frozen it was unable to absorb 
the water from the snowmelt. 

Winter wheat is generally little develoi3ed, rye has lost all its freshness and wdntcr 
barley is tliin and brownish. All crops are very late. 

During the warmer days toward mid-March preparations for spring sowings were 
begun but owing to the unfavourable weather they had to be interrupted and could not 
be renewed until toward the end of the month. So far only a little barley and oats had 
been sown. 

Belgium : March was characterised by dry, cold weather with prevalence of north 
and north-east winds ; severe night frosts alternated with sunny days. Itx many areas 
lack of water began to be felt. The cold dry weather considerably retarded growth . The 
rains in the last days of the month were very beneficial. Winter cereals suffered greatly 
from the cold. Sowings of oats began. Sowings are appearing very wslowly. 

Bulgaria : Weather in March was cold. Winter cereals, particularly barley, suf- 
fered some losses by frost. vSnow fell in abundance and protected them from the se- 
verity of the seavSoii but hindered the commencement of work in the fields, 

Estonia : At the beginning of April the snow began to melt but the ground wtis 
still frozen ; preparations for spring crops had not yet begun. 

Irish Free State : Cultural operations for spring sowings were carried out under very 
good conditions in March, but sowings were begmi only in the earlier and more favoured 
districts. The weather was exceptionally dry and was also cold but no vserious damage 
to crops was reported. 

France : Rahifall in the first week of April, interrupting the long period of dry 
wea.ther in the preceding months, was very beneficial to sown crops. The appearance of 
winter cereals is generally good and gives rise to hopes of good crops, especially of wheat; 
it is reported locally, however, in some eastern areas that black oats sown in J anuai y have 
been so damaged as to necessitate re-so\^ing. The rather intense winter cold seems gen- 
erally not to have caused any serious damage and in fact has so far checked the growth of 
weeds. Towards April 10, milder weather was desired to assure the good growth of winter 
cereals and especially the regular sprouting of spring sowings. The latter have been ef- 
fected under excellent conditions and in particularly well prepared land ; timely rains 
have been very beneficial. In various regions some extension of barley sowings is 
reported. 

Great Britain and Norther n Ireland : The weather in March was on the whole fine 
and dry ; rain was generally. welcome at the end of the month. Cultivation was carried 
out under favourable conditions and cereals have been sown rather earlier than usnal. 
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Wheat is generally promising and progress of other crops is satisfactory". Reports indi- 
cate that rather more spring wheat has been sown this year in Kngland and Wales. The 
area under oats in Northern Ireland this year is expected to be larger than in 1931. 

Hungary : Duriiig the three weeks from March 9 to 30 temperatures were exception- 
ally low for the period of the year ; in northern areas, precipitation was smaller but in 
southern areas larger than the normal. Day temperatures were low and sharp night 
frosts occurred. Due to the abnormally dry and cold weather wheat sowings 
have generally wintered badly and their growth is making little progress dxie to the late 
spring ; late sown wheat is particularly weak. Winter rye has resisted better and is 
begiimiug to vshow some signs of greening. The damage caused to the crops by frost 
cannot yet be determined. 

lillage preparatory to sowing of .spring cereals could not be begim until the last 
few days of March. 

Italy : Temperature was below average in the first decade of March but rose sub- 
sequently ; in the South and in the Islands the rise was very considerable. At the end of 
the moiilli vegetation of winter wheat was good, though late ; frost caused some losses. 
The situation of minor cereals is normal. Sow"ings of spring wheat are in progress. 

Lithuania : On April 8 work for the spring sowings had not yet begmi. 

Lu \rh?bitrg : Owing to frost damage it has become necessary to re-sow i>art of the 
winter crops. 

I’reparatory work for the spring sowings is being effected imder average conditions ; 
sowing also has, in parts, been commenced under average conditions. 

The area under meslin in 1932 is 10,000 acres against 9,000 in 1931 and 11,000, average 
of the live years £926-30. Percentages 110.3 and 89.7. Crop condition at the begin- 
ning of April varied from good to average and ivas 2.7 according to the system of the 
count ly. 

Poland : In respect to the estimate of last November the condition of sowings is 
worse. A relatively better condition of the sowings is reported in the eastern depart- 
ments, while in the centre and in some parts in the west it is w"orse. 

Tills improvement, generally small, is not yet determinative of ultimately better 
growth or of the probable crops. The general condition is undoubtedly due in great 
part to the unfavourable winter in the greater part of the country. 

In the eastern part the tliiekness of the snowr cover pi eserv^ed sowings from the frosts 
though in the centre and in parts of the west a large part of the fields were almost en- 
tirely devoid of co\er for a very long time. 

The low li-mperatnre of March has liad the same effect ou the condition of sowings, 
whic‘h was below" the multi-annual mean for that month. The slow melting of the snow 
coTilribnted lo delay in growth. 

PortAigal : March was generally favourable to cereal crops, which ate well developed 
and in excellent condition. 

Rumania : At the beginning of April in the dfci)artments of the north and west of 
Transylvania the snow had disappeared while in other regions a layer of varying thickness 
still covered the ground. It has therefore been impossible to beghi work save m a few 
localities. 

SwiUarland : The winter cereal sowings have, for a long time, been exposed to cold 
winds and frosts. It i$ still not possible to form a judgement of crop condition. The 

* — In$l \SL ^ \ ^ 
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Area and Crop Condition. 


Area Sown 


Countries 


I A'veiaqel 


0' 


I93I-3. i .930-3T ; i 

i i 1 929-30 I 1930-31 

Thousand acres | — 100 


Aver. 
= 100 


Winter iieat, 

Germain . 
*Au&tna . 
Belgium . 
Bulearia 
Spain 1 2 ), 

Finland . 

France . 
*Scotland 
Italy . . 
lyithuania 
Buxembtug . 
Poland. . . 
♦Riimania . 

Sn itzerland 
’•'Czccho'-lovahia . 


4 , 880 1 
'" oSS < 

2,0 I . 

10 ,( 501 1 
30 
12,804 

12 , 035 ' 

37(5 

22 ' 

4 , 00 ( 3 , 

5 , 50 ( 5 , 

325 


I 


4,652 3,S04| 

485 482‘ 

380 306; 

2,037 i 2,721 1 

11,131' 10,786 

32 26' 

3 1,725; 12,548' 

50 57 

31,905 (1)11,000 
410' 264 

23 30 

4,404 3,255 

0,154; -™ ■ 

125. 122 

1,950 1,S18 

I I 
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CROi» CONDITION ( j*) 


I-Xn-1931 


1-1\ -1931 
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07.0! 
108.6 1 
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112.3' 
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Vo 1.4 

142.(5' 
73 0 ' 
122.0 1 
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115 , 
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32,337 20,040 (.1)24, 400 111.4, 132,2 1 — 
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United States, . . 
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43,140 
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70.1 
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1,168 

1,118 

1020 

106.5 

— 



(1)102 

— 





Total Atia , . , 

5-). (49, SI 

1 

S'JJ-jO 

1 

J07:j. 

looJ 

— 

— 

, — 

- 

_ 1 

! 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Algeria (a) . . . 

36) 3,5341 

3,640 

3,7t18i 

97.1 

04.5 

Ill) 

' — , 


(1)1 HI: 


■ 

- , 

100 

... 

Cyrraaicii .... 

; 6| 

18| 

; 

32.7' 

18.4' 




. — 

1 

1 




... 

“^Kgypt (?) .... 


3,6401 

1.583; 


... I! 102 

[ 

— 

— 

( 3 ) 100 ! 

— , 

— 

100 

— 

French IVlorucco { 2 \ 

' *2,543! 

2,477 1 

1 2,6‘.»9' 

102.6' 

04.2 


1 

— 

— 


— , 

— 

— 


Tunis ( 2 ) .... 

2,100 

1,977 

3,778! 

106.2 

118.1'' 120 

1 , 

I — ' 


(1)120, 

~ j 

— 

120 



Total A jrica , . 

8,JS3i 

s,m\ 

.V, 246*1 

wo.u[ 

mj 

! 

100.4 

— 


— 







Clmiid Totals 


132,481! 

139,318' 

98.: 

— 





, 



- 


m,m 

I6I.52T 

1 134, «8: 

lObO 

103.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 


— 


Winter rye. 


Germany , . . 

11,112, 10,610l 11 , 425 ; 104.7 

’‘^Austria 


865 

891! 

Belgium .... 

573 

.553 

.568' 103.6 

Bulgaria 

550 i)63 

487 

09.2 

Spain 

1,460 

1,546 

1,658: 05.0 

Finland 

544 

5661 551 : 06.0 

France 

1.791! 1,744 

1,899 

102,7 

bithuania .... 

1,220 

3,249 

, 1,150 

98.4 

buNemburg . , . 

17 

16 

18 

108,1 

Poland 

14,200 

44,201 

13,996 

100,4 

♦Rumania 

686 

802 

— . 

85.4 

Snltzeriand . . . 

46 

46 

48 

100.0 

♦Czechoslovakia . , 


2,308 

2,484 


r.s.s.R, . . . , 

64,765 

69,353 

(4)60,227 

93,4' 

Tnffil Furnhc ^ ' 

31,600 

31,004 

3i,mo\ 

1 1013 

J. iJHil* 1 ( 

06/1651 

100, H7 

Wl,036\ 

05,0 


07,3! 

Vob.o! 


2.0 


3.1 


J 14.8 1 el 
88.6 — 
98.7! •— 
04.3, — 
100 . 1 !; 

97. Oi 2.41 

101.9; ... 

„ 

95,5' 


03.6 


9&.4\ 


94 


(i5 c) I 


( 3 ) 74 | 

(01 ir. 


{i)t 


2,5 — 

(il e) , - 


(3)74, -- 
(3)1 17i — 


(I) f ) 


3.0' 
3.6 -- ' 


(5)3.0 

() 


iir 

3.7 

04 


3.(1 


' 3.3 

(5)2.0 

I 90 

I 3.1 
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' i ! % 1931-3= 

i 1931-32 j 1930-31 j ®to ^ I ! 

i j 1929-30 j 1930-31 j A-ver. 

Thousand acres s “ 


Canada 

539 

.599 

731 

90.1 i 

United States . , 

3,712 

3,993 

3,856 

93.0! 

Total America , . 

4,2,U 

4,592 

4,587 

92m\ 

French Morocco . ' 

2 


2 

9.5i 

Grand Total . {"J) 

a(»,853 

:W,688 

30.398 

I06..1: 

100.618 

10.1.041 1 

10.1,625 

95.8, 

WlNILR B\RI.i:V. 1 


1 

i 

! 

Genurmy , , . . 

583 

561 

18 

444 

103.9' 

♦Austria 

... 1 

23 


Belgium 

78; 

70 

73 

111.2; 

Bulgaiia .... 

489! 

483 

460 

101.3; 

Spain i3) . . . . 

4,5531 

4 , 543 ' 

4.481 

100.2 

France 

4.32! 

466' 

410 

‘.»2.9; 

UinKcnibiirg . . . ' 

10, 

ll! 

0 

89.9' 

Poland ..... j 

127 

128; 

175 

99.11 

♦Rumania . . . . 1 

245 

248 

— , 

98.7 

Swit/.eiland . . . 1 

(8, 

181 

16 

lOO.O; 

♦Czechoslovakia . . 


16! 

1 

I2j 

U. S. S. R 

872 

869 (4) l,10r>i 

100,4| 

Tohil Kiirofn' |^|||| 

G,200 

7,m 

(i,2S0' 

7,149 

6‘,56‘-S 

7,555| 

1 

W0.2i 

100.2, 

♦Jap.an (j) , . , . 


2,10.5 

1 

2,2651 


Si’ria and Lebanon 

810 

941 

746j 

’ sko', 

Algeria ( 2 ). , , . 1 

3,225 

3,178 

3,505'. 

lbl.,5 

Cyrenaicu .... 

47 

82 

on! 

57.7; 

♦Feypt {=) . . . . 
French Morocco , 


306 

364! 


iV/O 

3,222 

2,9i)5! 

* sko' 

Tunis ...... 

1,483 

1,223 

t,235| 

12l.2i 

7'otal Africa , . . 

7,525 

7,755 

7,834 

97 . 7 ] 

Grand Total , 

14,625 

11,026 

14.648 

98.0; 

15,40y 

13.795 

13.6631 

98.1 1 

Oats. ' 



1 

1 

! 


Snain 

3.826 

, 1,940 

1.902 

94.x, 

France 

2,205 

2.174 

2,021 

101.4' 

Imxeinburg , , . 

74 

75 

72 

98.9, 

Syria and I,ebauon 

27 

27 

42 

99.5' 

Algeria . . . , , 

494 

567 

606 

88,7' 

French Morocco , 

63 

60 

' 82 

106.0' 

Tunis , , . . ' , 

74 

72 

j 109 

! 

303.4' 

1 


Crop condition tf) 


i-XII-i93r 


a) b) 1 c) a) 

— !(6)04 — 

~ — ' 81.0 — 


b) I c) 

~ ii.6 


S.l 2.6; 
— f 2r> 


i - (^’) 

, 03 — 


— (S)3.0I 
3.1 1 — 1 
~ I /) ! 




( 1 ) 110 ' — 
(i)l20| — 


* Coxintrie^i not included in the' totals, — «•) a;hove tlie average. — b) average; — 4)' hete-??' tiwa- average. 
d) very $ood. — 4 good. — /) average. — g) had, — h) very had. — m) not including XT. B. S:X — n) including 
U. B. S. E, (t) Bee eSKplanation according to the various systems, page 239. — (i) 1st If&rfeh iM®* (2) Autumn 
and spring crop. (3^ i^t January 193®. r-,(4)4ver^e ipafi-ag and 1929-3©.,— M- Toward tk upadle of the month, 
— (6), ist Kovemhfir 1931. — (7) production . -of 1931-32; 208,585,800 centals fch^^$l\ag?ainst 208,074,000* 

(34^*789,900 in 1930-3X ind 198,24^,000, {330t4<>d»<5oo), the average of the,^^ ye#rs*er(^^' (8) Ar^ sown 

to 'lai A|^Wqs i greater than 

timt ||^» 73!fe*O0O aore^w,^- 1 %^ of area a^wn m ^ t ; ^942,000 acres, 3:06 % . 


sowings are generali}’ a little thin especially' in late sown fields ^vliereas earlier ones give 
a more favourable impression but are not completely satisfactory. In numerous regions, 
ry’e crops, due to the absence of a a protective snow cover, have suffered from the north 
W'inds. This conditions may be considerably improved, however, in the near fiirure if 
more favourable weather ensues. 

Spring work has been considerably delayed by persistent frosts and has been con- 
timied actively only hi the lower regions. Delaj’ to sowings must in general be expected. 
The few sowings effected at the end of March have not yet come up. 

The crop condition of spelt on April i, 1932, according to the Institute’s system, 'was 

92 against 94 at the same date of last year. Crop conditions of mixed grain were 92 and 

93 respectively. 

U, S, S. R. .'According to information published b}" the Commissariat for Agidcul- 
iure collection of seed for spring crops throughout the Union amounted on 1 April 1932 
in the Ivolkhozi to 94,190,000 centals {765% of the quantity planned), for reserves 

3.267.000 centals {30.4 % of the quantity planned) and on the individualistic holdings 

4.938.000 centals (39.7 *^0 the quantity planned). Taking the three categories 
together the amoiuit of seed collected is about 70 % of that planned. 

In the separate regions and republics of the southern zone of the Union in wliich 
spring sowings had already begun by the end of March or would have bepn begun in the 
fhst half of April the percentages are as follows : 



jKolkhozi 

Reserve 

luaividualistic 

holdings 

Transcaucasia 

• • 53-2 

47.0 

23-3 

Xortliem Caucasia , . 

89.U 


96.0 

Crimea 

. . 110.3 

120.0 

16.7 

Ukraine . .... 

. . 73.6 

— 


Region of Lower \Tdga . 

. . 79.2 

— 

9.2 

Region ot 3 Iiddle ^^Jlga . 

• • 98.3 

— 

66 7 

Central Chernozyom Region. . 

79.0 

420 

13.S 

Uzbekistan . 

. . S4 0 

— 

7 .r 

Turkmanistan 

60.0 

— 

7.0 

Tadzliikistan . . . , 

^ 93.9 

--- 


Kirghizia. ... ... 

• ^ • 63.7 

29.0 

14.4 

Kazakstan ... 

. . 6>.r 


28. 7 


Towards tije end of the second decade of March the snow-line passed through the 
southern part of the Ukraine, north of Rostov-on-Don and through the region of the 
Lower Volga ; by i April, as temperature was higher, it had been displaced toward the 
northern part of the Ukriiine and, passing through Kharkov, almost reached Uralsk. 

Ill tlie third decade of Mirch .sowings were already being made in the southern part 
of Central .Isia and in Transcaucasia and toward the end of Match and beginning of April 
in Xorthern Caucasia and Crimea. 

The season is this year very backward and tha Government is making every effort 
to assure timely completion of spring sowings, especially in the districts where, even if 
the season is normal, the period during which sowings can be effected is relatively brief 

Yugoslavia : The weather in March was very coM, especially in the first three weeks. 
The considerable snowfall remained on the ground until the end of the month despite 
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the milder weather and rain in the last week. As a consequence, on April i the -work 
of preparing the soil for the spring sowingsh ad still not commenced. 

Ajgentina : Weather favoured preparatory work. Thanks to the rains in the first 
half of March, sowings were effected in general satisfactory conditions and germina- 
tion was normal in the regions of the Korth. In the provinces of Buenos Aires and Santa 
Fe it remained toward the middle of March to sow the areas where the maize crop had 
been harv-'ested late. 

Canada : In the following table are given the respective portions of each of certain 
crops produced in 1931 which are merchantable compared with the corresponding 
figures for 1930 : 


Production or merclianiahle quality. 


1031 

Total production 

Production 

of merchantable quality 

0 

Merchant- 


noo centals 

000 bushels 

000 centals 

000 bushels 

able 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wheat 


304.144 

180,791 

301-31S 

99.1 

Rve 


5.322 

2.952 

5.272 

99.1 

Bariev 

32,344 

67.3S3 

32,008 

66.684 

99.0 

Oats 

111,615 

348.795 

ioS,S8o 

340,249 

97.5 

1930 

Wheat 

^32,403 

430,672 

249,822 

416,370 

99 . 0 ^ 

Rve 

I -’.330 

22,OlS 

13,383 

21,931 

99.6 

Bariev 

64,877 

135,160 

63.918 

133.163 

98.5 

Oats 

143.S70 

449.593 

141.525 

442,266 

98.4 


United States : The following statement was made by the United vStateS Department 
* of Agriculture of fanners’ intentions to plant as ou March i, 1932. This statement is 
not a forecast of the acreage that will be actually planted ; the latter will depend on 
weather conditions during the months to elapse htfore harvest, x>rice changes, labour 
supply, etc. 

Intended plantings in 1932 in per cent, of the acreage grown far harvest in 1931. 


~ Barfly 0^1. 

% of area grown for harvest in 1931. 1.34.^ ^53-3 ^ 19*5 108.4 

Area harv'ested in 1931 (tlioirsand acres). 2,869 it, 071 13,940 11,471 39,722 

For spring wheat the total area which it is intended to plant in 1952 is 20,835,000 
acres ; last year farmers reported intentions toi plant about 17 % million acres, whereas 
Ihe area actually harvested w’-as 13,940,000 acres, the large difference being due to the, 
extensive damage caused by drought during 1931. Thus althpugh the area which it is 
intended to plant thi^ year shows the large increase of jo.% over that last 

year it, U only' about 19 % larger th^n the reported to ptet April X931. la 

je%s 4 he 0^ ^4ng wheat _ harye^ed.lias 'uauaKy, m, the contrary,. 
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bmi slightly iii excess of the acreage intended, except in years of exceptional abandon - 
ineiit such as 1931. 

As regards winter wheat, the extent of winter damage is still undetermined but the 
acreage sown last autumn as estimated in December was 38,682,000 acres and assum- 
ing average abandonment this would mean 33,820,000 acres to be harvested in 1932. 
?For the 1931 crop the December estimate of area sown was 42,042,000 acres and that 
actualh” harvested was 41,009,000 acres). Adding this figure to the intended area of 
spring wheat, a very jjreliminary total is obtained of 54,655,000 acres compared with 

54.940.000 and 61.138,000 acres harvested in 1031 and 1930 respectively. 

According to a telegram of April 9 from the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, tlie ])reliminary estimate of production of winter wheat based on crop condition on 
April r <75 S *^0 of the normal compared with 88.8 April i, 1931) and the relation 
between condition and yield in previous yeans, is 274,800,000 centals (jj 58,000,000 bush- 
els], compared with 472,479,000 (787,465,000) ill 1930-31 and 352,531,000 {587,541. c'oo) 
on rJie average for the period 1925-26 to i9-9-3f> ; percentages : 58.2 and 78.0. 

In general, farmers are increasing the acreage of crops needed on their own farms 
for food and livestock feed. Farmers report intentions to plant an area to oats 8.4 % 
larger than that harvested in 1931. If the acreage harvested in 1932 falls below in- 
tentions to about the same extent as in recent years, the acreage for harvest will be about 

42.549.000 or 7 % greater than the 39,722,000 han^ested in 1931. 

Intentions reported indicate a 21 % increase in the bark}” acreage. As for most other 
crop.s, the largest increases are reported in areas which suffered most from drought last 
year. The harve.sted acreage usually falls several per cent, below that intended ; the re- 
polls on intentions indicate that the acreage for harvest in 1932 will be about 13,781,000 
acres against 11,471,000 harvested in 1931. 

According to telegraphic information received from the Department of Agricul- 
ture at W'ashington , in the week ended on March 31 the weather was fax'ourable 
and field work was in full swing. Sarious damage to winter wheat was reported in 
the western Slates of Kansas. In the following week the weather was generally very 
favourable and the crop condition of winter wheat was on the wliole fairly good, growth 
was beginning again in the Ohio valley. Many fields were bare in Western Kansas and 
considerable damage was caused by soil-blovkdng in the extreme western part of the State. 

Winter oats were badly damaged by early March freezes in Alabama. Spring 
oat replanting was about finished in some south-ceiitial districts while seeding con- 
tinued in the lower Ohio Valley. 

The weather continued to be favourable in the week ended on April 13 and the 
growth of winter wdieat was good, the Oiiio Valley crop making a good recovery from 
the effects of the cold weather in March. Rain was needed m some areas, especially in 
Nebraska and western Kansas. Spring sowing was begun in many northern sections 
tat the land was still too wet in parts. 

In the week ended on April 22 growth was slow' owing to the cool weather and 
rain was needed in the Southwest. Bowing of spring cereals made good progress. 

Mexico : February was marked by cold, dry weather. The almost complete ab- 
sence of rain in the principal cereal producing areas gave rise to imrs for the crop. Dur- 
ing the latter half of February frequent falls of snow and isolated frosts were^ reported. 
Crop condition was in genera! good in the central region and fair in the North. 

Jmiia : light raiiis fell in the Punjab in the second and last ten days of March 
and the first few days of April, benefiting standing crops. I#ocal damage was caused, to 
standing crops by hailstonns in parts of hyalipur and Multan and to harv^tei Gro|^ hr. 



parts of Gurgaon and Rohtak by rain, higb M’inds or rats. On April 1 1 the condition of 
standing crops was average to good on irrigated areas and below the average to average 
on unirrigated. In the United Provinces rainfall in the last three weeks of March was 
most!}’ only scattered and light. Various districts, chiefly in the soutlnYestern area, re- 
ported damage by hail, untimely rain or want of rain. On April 9 standing crops were do- 
ing fairly well ; prospects for irrigated crops W'ere favourable but for unirrigated were 
unfavourable. 

In the Central Provinces the weather in the last ten days of ^March and the first 
few days of April was warm and somewhat cloudy with variable light to moderate rains 

For India as a whole the condition and prospects of crops at the beginning of April 
was on the whole reported to be fairly good. According to a telegram of April 8 the wheat 
area in the Punjab for 1931-32 is estimated at 10,887,000 acres or practicalh’ the 
some as in the previous season compared with the average of 10, 715,000 or 1925-26 to 
J929-30 ; percentages : loo.o and 101.6. Production is estimated at 75,130,000 centals 
(125,216,000 bushels) or 7.6% smaller than the corresponding figure for 1930-31 
(81,267,000 centals ; 135,415,000 bushels) ‘but 2.5^0 above the average (73,261,000 
centals ; 122,102,000 bushels). 

Piikstine : Unseasonable weather conditions prevailed tlirougliout the last thr^e 
weeks of February. The hea\y rains of the first Yveek of March proved of material be- 
nefit to all crops. This was enhanced in those areas wdiere snow fell and the ground was 
enabled to absorb a larger proportion of water. The abnormally high temperatures of 
the latter part of March have promoted rapid growth of crops, hut the prevalence of 
drying winds has withdrawn a considerable amount of moisture from the soil. The 
need for more rain is apparent almost throughout the country". Failing a further spell 
of cool wet weather, grain crops will be poor. Crop condition as at ist of April was vet}" 
poor. Rainfall is much below the average 


Alih'via : March was on the whole a favourable month for cereals. Fine weather 
predominated except for a misty, cold spell towards the middle of the month. The rain, 
although not very abundant, was fairly regular and well distributed ; quantity cf rain- 
fall since the begiiming of the season however, despite abundant precipitation in Fab- 
bruary, has been below the average, for example in the centre and especially hi the east 
of the colony ; the department of Constantine has been better favoured except in the hi- 
terior high plateaux. 

Cirowth, which had been checked by cold in the high plateaux, principally in the west, 
has recovered vigorously ; at the end of March, although the appearance of earh’ sow- 
ings vras good, late ones w-ere rather poor Mihough very- regular ; the last w-eek of March 
and the first of April again brought an improvement in the condition of sowings in the 
interior. On the coast, cereals at the beginning of this month looked well despite some 
attacks of cecidomya and a few cases of lodging in early fields ; sirocco winds towards 
the middle of March caused no appreciable damage. The cereal crop situation was 
therefore, on the w-hole, satisfactory. 


French Morocco : Very heavy rains in February and March have considerably im- 
proved the winter cereal crop situation. Yields will, however, be af ected rather serious- 
ly by the prolonged drought ; in South Morocco since the beginning of February a large 
, part of the crop has been lost. Moreover the growth of weeds has beaa greatly encour- ^ 
a^d by ih® wet weather. ■ Crop condition, altliough 
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last year, which was the largest till then recorded ior the Regency, and is more than 
17 ^'o larger than the average of the five seasons 1925-29 and almost double the area 
sow'ii in 1922, the postw'ar minimum. Bariev show's a particularly large extension. 

The abundant and regular rains in ^^larehwere very beneficial. They had aii unfav- 
ourable effect on locust egg masses ; large flights were beaten down in the South. 

XeiJ ZeahTdd : Drought in the Cantcrbur}’ distiict, wliere the bullc of the grain is 
grovv'ii, resulted in poor growth, estimated tdelds per acre being six bushels belo\r tliose 
of last year. 


MAIZE 

Information on the course of the season and on the condition of maize crops in Ar- 
gentina gives rise to the anticipation of poor harvest results. This anticipation is 
confirmed by the first official estimate according to which production is calculated 
at 150,246,000 centals (268,296,000 bushels) or 35 °o smaller than the record crop of 
last year and 9 below the average of the preceding quinquennium. 

The data of aiea, production and exports of Argentina maize over a series of 
3 ''ear3 are given in the following table as a basis of comparison • 



ArgEXTIXA- : Area, 

frodiiciioii 

apd exparl of 

maize. 


Ye^r 


Are\ 


YlEtD 

1 

PRODT'CTION 

F:xr‘ORT 

OF 

sown 

destToyed , 

hars’ested 

per acre 


total , (r May - 30 April) 











acr<»5 




centals 






a\ 1 

b] 1 



* • - 

14,4GS,232 



10.4 


150,245.534 



i.3 7rti,327 

' i’401,*i0a' 

il’ 315 , 121 , 

30.8! 

’ 20.5 

231.706.613 (1) 

191,130,398 

1930 - . 


4/306,33‘>, 

9,048.895' 

11.3 i 

36.3, 

157,146,026 

124,056,029 

igcg . 

inS31,570 

3,137.568' 

8,0.94,011 

11.4 

15.5 

334,638,408 

112,1.52,703 

192 S . . 

10.739,3,37* 

1,930,5*29' 

8,802,828 

10.2 

19.8! 

174,406,464 

140,421,373 

10:7 . ■ . 

1 0,5fiS,50.1i 

1 ,537,883' 

9.0*50,622 

17.0 

19.8 

179.077.345 

101,483,003 

1920 . . . 

10,ms,274 

983,711 

9,634,502 

17.0 

18.7i 

180,118,273 

130,299,244 

19 -? • • 


1,96<J,671I 

7,195,389 

11 .41 

14.5 

104,328/272 

72,7*28,2;10‘ 







bushels 



14,4CS,232 



18.5, . 


268,290,327; 


1931 . • . 

13,770,327’ 

’ 2, 461, *206 

11*315,1*21' 

ao.oi 

*36.6i 

413,762,935(1) 

34V,305,211 

1930 . . 

13 , 955 , 2 :^ 

4,:306,339 

9,048,895: 

20 . 1 , 

29.1, 

280,618,668 

221,529,226 

1939 . . 

J1,S31„370 

3,137,568 

8,094,011 1 

20.3' 

27.7 

240,426,382 

200,273,229 

192 S . . . 

10,739,;157 

1,936.529 

8,802,828' 

29.0, 

h'A 

311,601,677 

250,753,133 

1927 . . 

10,598,50.3 

1,537,883 

9,060,622' 

:10.3 

35.4* 

320,853/275 

288,363.307 

1926 . , . 

10,618,274: 

mjn 

9,634,562, 

30.3 

S3.4 

323,640,645 

243,392,169 

1925 . . . 

9,162,0*10' 

1,986,671' 

7,195,389 

20.3: 

25.9' 

186,300,994’ 

129,872,193 


a) YkM itt lelntion to area sown ; b) Yield in relation to are.i harvested, 
(x) Ten months 1 May to 58 February. 


It may be stated that if, in absolute figures, the production forecast for this year 
is larger than in 1929 and 1925, this result is due exclusively to the recent exten- 
sion of the crop. The area sowm to maize has, in the current .season, reached the 
maximum recorded in the Argentine statistics, the figure closely approaching 
15 million acres. But due to the damage caused by drought and locusts a large 
proportion of the area sown will bear no crop and the fields harvested also present 
ver_v low' average 3’ields. In relation to the area sown the average yields forecast 
his year are the lowest in the period considered. 



The estimate of the probable result of the Argentine crop constitutes a factor 
of fundamental importance in judging the prospects of the vrorld. maize market in 
the near future for the reason that this coimtr^' furnishes from 2/3 to 3/4 of the total- 
quantity of maize imported by the consuming cotmtries. On the basis of the produc- 
tion indicated by the official forecast and taking into account the probable home 
consumption of the country (according to the Government’s calculations, Argentina 
last year absorbed 35,495>ooo centals (63,383,00 bushels) of maize), the quantity expor- 
table during the commercial season May i, 1932 to April 31, 1933 will be only a 
little above no millions (197 millions) The total quantity ax^ailable for export dur- 
ing the twelve months following the harvest of 1932 will consequently almost cor- 
rCvSpond to that actually exported last year by Argentina in the space of only five 
months from May to September 1931 leaving on October i, 1931, an exportable sur- 
plus of about 95 millions (169 millions). 


Net imports of maize into the principal importing countries from November to February, 



1931- ! 1930- 1939- , 1928- 1 1927- 
33 ! 31 30 ; 29 1 28 
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27 j 26 : 
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X Italy . . . . 
2 France . . . 
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importing maize; 
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2 Netherlands. 

3 Germany . . 

4 Belgium . . 

5 Denmark 

6 Irisk Free State|{i) 3 , 2^1 

7 Norway . . 
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T<aal , . 
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6,571 
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669 
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15,051 

4,346 
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(i) Imports from November to January. — (2) Not iududing imports of Japan in Mardhu — (3) Not including imports of 
Irish Free State and Sweden in IMDarch. — (4) Not including imports of Japan, Irish Free State and Sweden in March. 


It is true that the quantities available in Banubian lands are at present much 
more important than last year. The crops of Rumania, Yugoslovia and. Bulgaria in ‘ 
1931 attained 238 million centals (425 million bushels) against 194 million (346 
million) in 1930, while their total exports have showed up to now only a moderate 
increase on tho^ of last season. The. quantities exportable from th^ countries 
in the coming months considerably exceed those of 1931. 

’ This possibility of development in Banubian esports however,' ccmpen- 

sate for the heavy decrea^ expected in the quantities Argentina in 
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relation to those of last season. If account is also taken of the fact that the South 
African crop, owing to drought, is very little above the low level of 1931, there are grounds 
for believing that the total quantity available throughout the world up to the new crop 
in the northern hemisphere are less important than last year at this 'date. 

On the other hand, judging by imports during the current commercial season, the 
capacity of the importing countries for further absorption remains large. The quan- 
tities imported from i November 1931 to 28 February 1932 by the nineteen countries 
that are the most important buyers on the world market are the largest recorded in the 
last seven years and ccnsequently stocks should not be excessive in any of these coimtries. 

These difEerent factors, as W'ell as the relatively high prices of barley and oats, 
of which 1931 crops were deficit ary, lead to the conclusion that, if the results of the 
Argentine crop confirm the first estimate, an improvement of the maize market may 
be expected. 


Fyance : Preparation ol the soil and the sowings have been favoured by partic- 
ularly good weather conditions ; rainfall in the first week of April has made up the defi- 
ciency of soil moisture. 

Hungary : It w’as not possible to begin maize planting until nearly the end of March. 

Italy : In March preparations for sowing were effected and the latter took place 
regularly. 

United States : According to a report of farmers intentions to plant as on March x 
published fcy the Department of Agriculture, an increase of 2.2 % over the acreage har- 
vested last year is intended by farmers. This increase, if carried out, would result in 

107.278.000 acres ; allowing for departures from intentions, the acreage would be 

106.486.000 or I 1 2 million acres more than was harvested last year. 

In the week ended on March 31 maize planting advanced in more southern 
districts and extended as far north as Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma. 

Dutch Guiana • Maize production in the last quarter of 1931 was small. Sowings 
wm restricted by h^a^y rains and production from standing crops is expected to be 
iuade<tuate. 

Mes^ico : The work of preparing the soil and sowings have generally been effected 
under good conditions thanks to fine, dry, coM weather in Pelnniary, 

Rain was considered to be indispensable for germination. It is generally expect- 
ed that the area sown tliis year will be smaller than that of last year due to low maize 
prices on the world market. 

Algifia : Thanks to the favourable ccmditions of March, preparation of the soil was 
good and particularly careful. Sowings were almost finMied at the beghming of April 
and were also made under excellent conditions. 

Egypt : The weather conditiom have been favoural:^. The growth of wheat has 
improved since last month, Barly sown areas in Di^er 36 gypt are maturing and gr^. 
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Tunis : Maize and sorghum sowings were effected in the first half of April under 
good conditions and in well prepared soil, thanks to favourable vveather. Rains in March 
brought beneficial moisture. 

Union of South Africa : Soaking rains fell in February over the greater part of the 
Free State and in the Western Transvaal highveld, both particularly important maize 
areas, as well as in the southeastern portion of the Transvaal. The seA^ere drought in 
Natal was also definitely broken. Over the greater part of the Transvaal and in the low- 
A^eld, howeA^er, only fair rains were enjoyed- The Sj^ringbok Flats, the most important 
of the lesser areas of production, have received little relief from the prevailing drought. 


RICE 


Italy : Preparations for sowing proceeded slowl}". 


Ecuador : According to information published in the national press production of 
winter rice in 1931 AA’as 692,000 centals (1,538,000 bushels) against 2,002,000 (4,448,000) 
in 1930. The Government is making active propaganda for the extension of this crop. 

* United States : According to a report of farmers’ intentions to plant as on March x 
published bA'tlie Department of Agric^ture, the intended planted acreage of rice in the 
United States this year is ii % less than was harvested in 1931 and, in the southern 
States, 14 % less. Making allowances for the usual abandonment there will probably be 
about 760,000 acres for harvest in 1932 in the three southern States compared with 
845,000 acres harvested in 1931. 

In California growers expect to have sufficient water for irrigation and intend to 
plant an acreage of 138,000 or 10 % more than the 125,000 harvested in 1931. 

In the week ended on March 31 the preparation of rice lands advanced rapidly 
in Louisiana but rain was needed for seeding and germination. 

Formosa : Cold weather late in February sHghtly checked the growth of rice 
of the first crop in seedling beds, but no great damage is noticeable. Growth on March 
X was normal. Transplantiag has been started in the north, while it has been almost 
finished in the central and southern parts of the island. 

India : In the period, March 8 to April X3 only light scattered raias were registered 
on a few days in Bengal and on April 13 rain was badly needed for field operations 
for paddy. 


Indo-China : The first forecast of paddy production in Cochin-China, made in Jan- 
uary, indicated a good crop ; it has subsequently become necessary to lower this first 
estimate; last year the preliminary forecast was reduced by nearly ii million centals 
(15 million bushels) or over 20 % to give the final figure. 

The estimate published in last month’s Report, although approximate, therefore 
remains unchanged, giving the total production of Indo-China at a possible maximum 
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of 126 million centals (280 million bushels) of paddy subject to the absence of any ulti- 
mate large changes in the forecast already published. 

Ffenck West Africa : The 1931 crop in Senegal was only average owing to the pre- 
mature cessation of the rains. 


Egypt : The Government has authorised cultivation of sefi (summer) rice on an area 
of 17^,750 acres in various parts of the Delta. This area is in three categories, to be 
sown by 25 April, i May and 10 May respectively. This means a reduction of 37.5 % 
in sowings of sefi rice with respect to the average of the five seasons ending 1929-30, the 
last season for which data ate at present available. It is known that the area sown 
last year was also below the average owing to the lovr level of the river and the lack 
of water. The sowings of sefi, which account for almost the entire rice crop and furnish 
the best rice on the market are always dependent on the amount of water available 
for the season. This year too the reduction in area is due to the lowness of the river 
and is even greater than was expected last month. 


POTATOES 


Belgium : Planting of early potatoes has begun and the land is being prepared 
for the late varieties. An extension in acreage planted is anticipated. 

France : Preparation of the soil and sowings have been favoured by particularly 
good weather conditions ; rainfall in the first week of April has made up the deficiency 
of soil moisture. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Preparation of the land is more advanced than 
usual and, though planting of the main crop had not yet become general by the end 
of March save in Korthem Ireland, where there has been a considerable inciease on the 
1931 area, that of early varieties was well forward. 


Hungary : It was not possible to begin potato planting until nearly the end of March. 

Italy : In the latter half of March planting continued regularly. In Sidly lifting 
of early varieties was in progress. 

Argentina : Towards the middle of March potato lifting was still in progress in 
the province of Buenos Aires. Yields are rather low due to the dry weather of January 
which caused considerable damage. 

UmiUd States : According to a report of farmers* intentions to plant as on March i 
published by the Departmmt of Agriculture, intentions indicate an increase of nearly 
2 % over the area hWested in 1931. If carried out, these httenifoi^ would result in 
an area for harv^t in 1932 of abcmt 3,350,000 aer^ after alkswiug averse 1<® due 
to dmiJgHi fipods^ blight,, etc., this being about r % le^ than the 19 $^ harvested acreage. 
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Mexico : Preparation of tlie soil and plantings were effected under good condi- 
tions, the weather in February being fine, dry and cold. Crop condition is generally 
satisfactory. ‘Yields of early varieties pulled in Februarx" were moderate. 

Palestine : In Jericho potatoes are being harvested with heavy yields. Sowing 
is being carried out in the hills. On the coastal plain the crop is developing well. 

Algeria : Preparation of the soil for spring crops was very good and particularly 
careful owing the favourable conditions in March, with its predominance of fine weather 
and sufficiency of soil moisture, maintained by light and well distributed tains. 

Plantings, already almost completed at the middle of March, were made in excellent 
conditions. 

The last liftings of earl}'- varieties gave good yields so that the crop has been on 
the whole satisfactory. 


SUGAR 

Since the publication of the March Crop Report the most important event which 
may have an influence on the decisions of the beet producers of some European coun- 
tries has been the agreement finally concluded between Cuba and Java. 

In fact, on March 30, the International Sugar Council made it known that, as a 

Acreage of Sugar Beet. 
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result of the numerous conferences held since the beginning of the year, it had been 
agreed to fix the Cuban production for 1932 at about 2,700,000 long tons. l^Ioreover, 
the European countries and Peru, which signed the international agreement, have 
decided to reduce their export quotas fixed under the agreement for the season ending 
on September i, 1932 and for the season ending on September i, 1933 (for Peru De^ 
cember 31, 1932 and 1933 respectivefy) by the amount by which the exports of Java 
from April i, 1932 to IVIarch 31, 1933 exceed i million tons. 

The countries adhering to the international agreement will make corresponaing 
reductions in the areas to be planted in the current season. 

Taking account of these new agreements and the replies received by the Institute 
ill answer to an inquiry made of all the European countries producing l^eet-sugar, a 
table has been prepared containing the first estimates of areas to be sown to vSugar-beet. 
The data given in the table have either been transmitted directly in numerical form 
by the governments or asso nations of sugar manufacturer.^ or calculated on the basis 
of information furnished by these governments or associations. 

The estimates of the areas that will probably be sown to sugar beet are evidentl}- 
largely approximate and will be subject to perhaps considerable modifications especi- 
ally as the international agreements have been concluded too short a time ago for it 
to be possible to know rough!}’' their effects on the acreages sown. 

One of the most important vSugar producers, German}*, has not communicated a 
numerical estimate but has reported a reduction without indicating its extent. Ac- 
cording to private information receii*ed from reliable sources there is estimated to be 
a reduction of about 20 compared with last year but this figure is still very un- 
certain, especially as sowing will not begin until towards the latter half of April. 

In general, 'there are reported redactions compared with last year in the principal 
beet-producing countries, the reasons being now* well known ; but for France and to 
a greater extent for Great Britain increases are, on the contrary, rejxirted. 

As regards France, an increase in the area to be sown to sugar-beet may be anti- 
cipated for the reason already set out in the preceding Crop Report, namely, increased 
demand for beet this year by the sugar fectories. In Great Britain a larger increase 
is forecast but it should not be forgotten that last year’s acreage was 33 % smaller 
than that of 1930. 

Ko figure for Bulgaria is given in the table because at present not even the roughest 
approximate data for this coimtry are known. 

If the U. S. S. R. is not taken into account, on the basis of these first forecasts 
there may be calculated for Ertrope a reduction of ro % in the beet acreage compared 
with 1931 and of 23 % compared with the average. 

If the U. S. S. R. succeeds in making an increase of 12 % on last year, as w^as pro- 
posed in the Five year Plan, the total beet area in 1932 for Europe including the XJ.S.S.R. 
will be practically the same as in 1931 and 19 % above the average of the preceding 
quinquennium. 

The Government of Korea has just telegraphed to the Institute that in 1952 no 
sugar-beet will be grown. 
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Great Brifam and Northern Ireland : The preparation of the land is more advanced 
than usual, thanks to the fine dry weather in March. 

Italy : In the latter half of March sowings began, 

Guadeloupe : Poor rum sales have led a certain number of distilleries to suspend 
cane deliveries. Moreover, the planters, hoping for a rise in prices, have not cut their " 
cane which has been dried up by the supervening drought. It seems, therefore, that 
sugar and rum production will not be so abundant as the year's very good crop gave 
reason to believe. 

Mexico : Cutting has been effected iinder good conditions and the yields obtained 
in the principal producing areas are generally satisfactory. Due to the reduction in 
area, however, this 3'ear's crop will be smaller than that of last season. 


Production of Cane Sugar, 
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' SB 

878,8411 

681,427 

116 

350- 

3,604,000; 

3,330,880 

121 1 

1 330 

85,676' 

91,040 

121 

1 114 

3,133,116! 

2.858,554 

86! 

94 

939,771! 

820,180 

101 

1 116 

8,641,4041^ 

7,782,681 

166 

: m 

i 

134,300, 

104,691 

119 

153 

243,660; 

252,045 

79 

77 

95,300 

81,076‘ 

3791 

211 

65,667 

55,776| 

85! 

8& 

393,000 

264,868' 

83; 

123 

921,727 

j 

768,456 

97 

! 118 

i 

696,374; 

564,162 

110 

\ 116 

^8,000' 

867,007 

100 

, 130 

101,0001 

100,083 

90 

! 91 

42,513| 

13,950 

113 

84& 

1,697,887' 

1,545m\ 

m 

118 

|8^818|' 

18,1^6^131 

m 

191 


{i| Approadraate data. 
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Formosa : Damage by frost was noticed on March i in the central and southeren 
parts of the island and the crop prospects of the cane being cut were bad in some 
districts. In general, a slight outbreak of noxious insects and moulds was reported, 
and the prospects of the crop were normal. 

The cane just planted which had been affected by frost was recovering grad- 
uall}', and growth was on the whole normal. 

India : Sugar-cane in Bihar and Orissa was in good condition at the beginning of 
April. 

Egypt : Tillage and sowing are in full swing. In Assuan province sowing is over. 
Germination and growth are satisfactory. Cutting of last year’s crop is almost over. 

Crop condition of sugar cane on April i was 104 against 103 on March r, 1932 
and 102 on April i, 1931. 


Remiioit : At the beginning of February it was estimated that the mills had crushed 
9,894,000 centals (494,700 short tons) of cane, 91.3 % of the quantity crushed last season 
— 10,833,000 (541,700) and 84.2 % of the average for the five seasons ending 1929-30 
— (5^7,700). Rendement has been average, varying generally between 9 

and 1 1 tons of sugar per 100 tons of cane, with a minimum of 7 and a maximum of 
1 1. 5 tons. 

Union of South Africa : Heavy rains fell on the North Coast of Natal and Zulu- 
land during the latter half of February and good rains were also enjoyed along the 
South Coast. Weather has generally been good for sugar-cane. 

New Caledonia : On February 24 a violent cyclone caused important damage, the 
extent of which has not yet been determined. 


VINES 


Austria : The vines are healthy and have grown strongly. Pruning had to be in- 
terrupted several times and could be finished only in a few vineyards. Weeding has begun 
in a few vineyards. 


France : The period from 15 March to 15 April was rainy throughout the area with 
very great differences, however, as regards amount and date of precipitation. In the 
South rain fell from the third week oi March, interrupting to some ©xtait work in the 
vineyards but bringing beneficial humidity ; in the other in the south-west, 

centre and east, the rains at the ^d of March and beginning April, ending tiae long 
period of winter drought, restored a situation lhat was b^hming to be disquieting. 

The prolonged cold delayed ve^tation ; at the end oi Marda ieafii^ had scarcely 
b^gun on the earil^ wd b^t staka in the squtiiem The d^y 

its® so f^^piOTaated the ‘Vines dl 
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Work has been carried out under very good conditions, though it has been slow, 
owing to the delay in priming for the purpose of avoiding rapid growdh and owing to 
the hoar-frosts in March and April, the effects of which are particularly to be feared 
this year. Grafting is done in April. 

Markets remain quiet and prices are stationar3^ Stocks leaving holdings remain 
inferior by over 55 million Imperial gallons {66 million xAmerican gallons) to those of 
a normal year, while taxable consumption remains good. 


Italy : In March pruning ended and t^’ing of the shoots began. Atiticr}''ptogaiiiic 
treatment was carried out regularh". 


Povtuml : Hoeing of the roots is completed and the vines are showing satisfactort" 
growth 


Algeria : Leafing has been slow this T'ear ; while the earh" stocks developed their 
first leaves after 15 March on the coast, later varieties were hindered b\’ the fall in tem- 
perature and the poorer insolation in the second decade of the month. On the other 
hand leafing has been free and regular and quite satisfactory. 

Anti-cr3q)togamic treatment, rendered necessary by the humidity of the at- 
mosphere that has been maintained by the light rains well-distributed throughout 
March and by the mists, was begun in the first days of the month and became general 
in the first week of April. 

Second cultivations and loosening of the surface soil were carried on until the end 
of March, thanks to the favourable weather. The amount of precipitation since the 
beginning of the agricultural year is considerably below the a%-erage, save in some parts 
of the Constantine area ; it has been especia% small in Oran and in the lower Clie- 
liff, that is, in the most important vine areas. 


French Morocco : The prolonged drought, cold and rain of February and Marcli 
were unfavourable to the development of the vines; leafing was slow and had scarcety 
begun before the last week of March. Heavy rains have put the soil in good moisture 
condition but it is feared that they will favour an earty attack of cryptogams, which 
have appeared with the leaves and may cause heavy losses to the vines. 


Tunisia: Leafing has been slow this year. Crop condition is very satisfactory. 
Business is quiet. The annual quota of imports into France was almost covered b}’’ 
the end of February. 


Union of Soidh Africa : Unusual weather prevailed during February; it is feared 
that the rains in the Western Province have spoht the grape crop. The sultana crop 
along the Orange Fiver also suffered from too much rain. 


Aiistralia : The rains that fell in February were very beneficial for vines, which 
were in bad condition owing to the continued drought. However, as the loss by thrips 
was also fairly serious, it is not expected that a normal quantity of wine will be made 
this vintagej, though it is thought that the quality will be excellent, 



OLIVES 


Algeria : Pruning and cleaning of olive trees was completed earh" in April; the 
latter operation has this year been general. 

The precipitation since the beginning of the 3^ear has been considerabty below the 
normal, especially in Oran and everywhere save on the plateau of Constantine. 


COTTON 

United States : In the week ended on March 31 cotton planting had begun 
actively in southern Georgia and was making steady progress in the West Gulf area. 

According to a telegram dated April 13 received from the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington cotton planting was progressing favourably. 

In the week ended on April 22 cotton planting progressed slowly. 

Mexico : Preparation of the soil and sowings were generally effected under good 
conditions but owing to the almost complete absence of rains the area under cotton this 
year will be ver}^ much inferior to that of last j^ear. In some areas there has been a 
70 % reduction. In general crop condition is satisfactor3^ 

Paraguay : Harvesting is in progress and prospects are satisfactory thanks to 
favourable weather conditions. 

India : According to a telegram of April 12, the latest estimate of the cotton area 
in the Madras Presidency is 2,255,000 acres compared with 2,117,000 in 1930-31 and 
2,435,000 on the average for the period 1925-26 to 1929-30 ; percentages : 106.5 
92.6. Production is placed at 1,712,000 centals (358,000 bales) or 2.7 % larger than 
the corresponding estimate for 1930-31 (1,667,000 centals; 349,000 bales) but 11.6 % 
below the average (1,938,000 centals ; 405,000 bales). The seasonal factor for April 
was reported to be 88 as compared with 94 for April, 1931. 


Egypt : Cotton ginned from i September to end of March, in centals and inbalea 
of 478 lbs. net weight, was as follows : 




J931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

i 928-;39 

Sakellaridis 

(centals) 

1,132,320 

1,558,090 

2.330,480 

2-249,210 


(bales) 

336,890 

325,960 

487,550 

470,550 

Other varieties . . - 

(centals) 

4 » 525»330 

4,619,370 

5,088,040 

4,947,160 


(bales) 

946,720 

966,400 

1,064,440 

1,034,970 

Potal • * 

(centals) 

5fi57fi50 

6,177,460 

7,418,320 

7,196,380 


(hales) 

1,183,6x0 

1,392,360 

^^55:^.990 

1,505.3^0 

Scarto (linters) . . * 

(centals) 

151,660 

149.190 


208,080 


(bales) 

3 L 730 

3l,aiQ 

36,600 

43.530 
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The corresponding figures as at the end of February" 1932 were respectively as fol- 
lows : 1,033,400 centals (216,190 bales) ; 4,241,900 (887,430) ; 5,275,300 (1,103,620) ; 
140,480 (29,390). 

Weather conditions in March were somevrhat favourable for sowing, germina- 
tion and growth. Irrigation water was sufficient. Tillage and sowing have made 
progress ; the latter however, in Lower Egypt, is a week late compared with last 3^ear as 
a result of difficulties encountered at the outset. In Middle Eg3’'pt, the area sown is 
about the same as last year at the same date ; but in Upper Egypt it is expected that sow- 
ing will be ten days earlier than last year. Germination is satisfactory. Re-sowing has 
been started in the south of the Delta and Upper Ugypt ; it has not exceeded 4 % so 
far but is expected to be higher in the areas sown during the second week of March where 
germination has made slow progress owing to changeable weather. 


Anglo-Egyptiai? Sudan: The last cotton report of the Khartum Government indi- 
cates. That the amount of cotton picked up to the end of February 1932 was 517,700 
centals (108,300 bales) of lint against 217,400 (45,500) up to the end of January. The 
large increase is due almost entirely to Sakellaridis iu the Gezhra. It must also be noted 
that the final figure for production in 1930-31 is 509,000 centals (106,500 bales) and that 
the total expected for the current season is almost 65 % above the production of the 
preceding season. The quantity picked at the end of February 1931 was 287,800 cen- 
tals {60,200 bales) against 316,800 (66,300) in 1930, 397,000 (83,100) in 1929 and 277,000 
(58,000) in 192S. 


FLAX 


Belgium : Sowings have begun. A very considerable decrease is expected. 


France : A reduction in area sown appears to be almost certain ; it is forecast in 
the northern flax centres. 


Emgary : Work preparatory to flax planting could not be commenced until nearly 
the end of March. 


Untied Siaies : According to a report of farmers* intentions to plant as on March i 
published by the United Stat^ Department of Agriculture, it is intended to plant 
2,689,000 acres, which is 16.3 % larger.than the harvested acreage of 1931 but 27 % 
less than the area sown in that year. In which abandonment was as high as 37 % of the 
acreage sown. Allowing for departures Itom intentions the area for harvest would 
bf 2,660,000 acres. 


India : Light rains fell in ^me districts of Bihar and Orissa in the last three yreeks 
of March and the beginning of April ; at the beginning of April crop conditicm was ^)od 
In the United Provinces, rainfall in the last three w^^ks of March was mostly only 
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tered and light. Unfavourable weather caused local damage in the southwestern area. 
On April 2 standing crops were doing fairly well ; prospects for irrigated crops were 
favourable but for unirrigated were poor. The second estimate of the flax area for 
India in 1931-32 is 2,580,000 acres against 2,299,000 in the pre\ious season and 2,673,000 
on the average for 1925-26 to 1929-30; percentages: 112,2 and 96.5. 


Palestine : Good prospects of a fair yield. Early sown crops ate in flower in Nor.- 
thern Palestine. Crop condition as at i April was poor. 


HEMP 


Himgary : It was not possible to begin hemp planting until the last few days of 
March. 


Italy : In the second half of March sowings were begun regularh". 


TOBACCO 


Hungary : In some districts the preparation of beds for tobacco seeding is still 
in progress. Seeds put in the beds early have begun to germinate. 


Italy ; The plants are beginning to sprout and crop condition is normal. 


United States : According to a report of farmers* intentions to plant as on March i 
published by the Department of Agriculture drastic curtailment in the intended acreage 
of tobacco is shown for all tj^s except Maryland and Pennsylvania for which there 
are indicated slight increases. The total area intended to be planted this year is i ,562,200 
acres, a decrease of 22.6 % from that harvested in 1931. The indicated acreage for 
harvest in 1932 is the smallest since 1921. Decreases in acreage for the main varieties 
are repotted as follows : — flue-cured 27 % ; fire-cured 28 % ; hurley 14 % : othar 
air-cured types 39 % ; cigar filler 3 % ; cigar binder 17 % and cigar wrapper 18 %. 


Algeria Preparation of the soil for tobacco planting has been throughly done, 
favoured by the conditions in March ; the land is mellow and sufficient moisture 
The first plantings on light and favourably situated lands have been in progress 
since March 20 ; transplanting began at the end of the month a^id was general in the 
first half of April. 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 


Cacao. 

Gold Coast : In February" marketing of the major crop was practically completed. 
In Ashanti the crop has been about normal and in the Colony proper below normal. 
The general shortage of money resulted in the picking of practically ever}’^ available pod. 
With the completion of the crop in other districts of the ]^astem Province there was an 
influx: of buyers into the Krobo area and competition became very keen. At the end 
of February’ only 10 % of the crop remained in the hands of the farmers. Movement 
toward the ports has been rapid ; shipments from the ports in February were the largest 
recorded, except for last year, when abnormal movement followed the hold-up that oc- 
curred earlier in the season. 



February 

1932 

October 1931 
to 

February 1932 

February 

1931 

October 1930 
to 

February 1931 

Airivals b}" rail at Takoradi ami 
Accra (looo Ib.l 

3<i,o66 

237,073 

71,375 

205,694 

Shipments from Takoradi and 
Accra (1000 lb.) 

75.855 

259,597 

71.714 

200,150 

Shipments from all ports {rooo lb.) 

90.615 

320 668 

93.44S 

241,026 

Stocks at Takoradi and Accra 
beach at end of February 
(1000 lb.) 

2 S ,594 





Flowering of the minor crop was general by the end of February. A late and small 
crop is indicated. 


Tea. 

India : According to a report of March 31 received from the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics, in North India seasonable weather had prevailed 
generally but, with the possible exception of Assam, droughty conditions were experienc- 
ed especially at the end of February ; no crop was harvested in February. In South 
India the weather had turned warmer with some showers and crop prospects had im- 
proved ; the outturn during the month was about on a par with that for the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year. 


Coffee. 

Dutch Guiana : Coffee production in 1931 was smaller than in 1930 but a good crop 
is anticipated for 1932 because in the fouriii quarter of last year flowering was satis- 
factory and the trees were in good condition. 
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Mexico : Crops have been generally poor and the yields obtained in the principal 
producing areas are much below those of last year. 


Groundnuts. 


Avqentina : Harvesting was in progress towards the middle of March in the prin- 
cipal producing areas. 

Yields are generally considered to be satisfactory. 


Untied States : According to a report of farmers' intentions to plant as on March i 
published by the Department of Agriculture, increases in the intended acreage are 
shown for most States, with heavy increases again planned by growers of the Spanish 
and runner t3rpes in the Southeast and Southwest. If the acreage finally planted this 
year should bear the usual relation to the acreage intended, the acreage planted in 1932 
would be about 7 % greater than that of 1931. 


Ffench West Africa : Owing to the complete and premature cessation of rainfall 
during last October, groundnut production in Senegal has been poor ; quality and yield, 
on the contrar3% are good. 


Colza, mustard and sesamum. 


Austria : Winter colza is very late and almost without leaves. 


Poland : On 15 March crop condition of winter colza according to the system of 
the country was 2.S against 3.3 at the same date in 193 


India : At the beginning of April crop condition kn Bihar and Orissa was good. 
In Bengal reaping of spring crops had been almost completed b}^ April 6 ; condition 
of standing crops was fair. Bail and rats caused local damage in a few districts of the 
Punjab. On April 4 condition of standing craps was average to good on irrigated areas 
and below the average to average on those imirrigated. For India the March estimate 
of area the colza and mustard area was 3,242,000 acres compared \vith 3,362,000 in 
1930-31 and 3,264,000, the average for the period 1923-26 to 1929-30; percentages: 
96.4 and 99.3- 


Jute* 

' India : 'In the period March 8 to April 6 only li^t scffet^red 
a few'd^ya nnd on 4prE 6 rain was badly needed for 
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SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURES 

As the prodiiction and area for most countries were published in the Febiuary nuin- ■ 
ber of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, it is not necessary to re- 
peat them again this month. Hence only the new data and any modifications of the 
figures published last month are given in continuation. In another table is shovm the 
total world production based on the figures received up to the time of going to press. 


countries 


I93t 1930 ; to J 


(t) AREA 1 

Average 3 t 93 ^ 

10 ! JVoM — 1931 ’ 1930 


(t) PRODtlCIIOII 


A\’erage 

1935 

to igzg 


1931 I 1930 


Average 0/ 

I 1925 I ° 1931/32 
to 1929' r~- - 


! 1931/32 i 1930/31 I ' — Aver. I 1931/32 , 1930 / 31 ' 1931/32 I 1930/31 — Aver 

; ; i xooj ^9»9/3 o i ^ 9 ^ 9 / 3 °; igi"/ _ i«, 


1,000 centals 


tbons. bush. (60 pounds^ ! 


ileadco 

l,50l‘ 

1.216| 

1,261 

123.4 

119.0, 

9,7361 

6 , 868 ' 

6,456 16,226 11,446 10,76o'j 

141.8 

160.8 

'ruais ' 

1,977, 

1,903^ 

1,719' 

108.9, 

u5.o; 

8,378; 

6,289! 

7,068' 13,962 10,398 11,780! 

134.3 

118.5 

Un. oi Sout. Africa ' 

1,723- 

1,137; 

878 

151.6 

196.2 

8,473| 

5,578; 

4,866! 14,122 9,297 8,109 j 

151.9 

174.1 

BARtEY. 





i| 


; 

j thous. bush. (48 pounds) ; 



Itois 

1 

1.223 

1,202 

1,243 

101.7 

98.4,1 

3, 9681 

2,646' 

4,195 8,268| 5,512 8,7411 

150.0 

94.6 

Oats. 

1 

I 



'1 

1 


i thous. bush. (32 pounds) | 



Tttttis ...... i 

72 

124| 

104 

57.7' 

68 . 6,1 

728; 

661 ! 

825| 2,274| 2,067| 2,5771 

110.0 

88.2 

Rice. j 


1 


i 

li 

;i 

! 


j thous. bush. (45 pounds) jj 



Ebnaose 

888 ' 

858i 

79T 

103.5 ! 

111.5'1 

15,364' 

15,500; 

13,9711 84,141 34,4441 31,046' 

99.1 

110.0 

Ijndoddne: 1 

! 

1 



'i 


! 

1 ’ , ' ,i 




1,236 

1,601! 

1,488' 

77.2' 

85,91 

14.063 

11.925 i 

12,940' 81,251 26,499| 28.766 i 

117.9 

108.7 

Cochiachine . . . j 

4J30; 

5,4601 

5,033 

90.3 

98.0 

48,636, 

40,874; 

48,398 108,079 90,829| 107,5491 

119,0 

100.6 

(i) 

(x) 3,677'{2) 4,0341(2) 

3,543 

9i.i; 

103.8 

51,^1 

58.018; 

54,454 113,778 128,925! 121,007, 

88.3 

94.0 

ftmiaaia 

— 1 


1 

— 1 

— 1 ' 

571 

451; 

400 1,269 1,0041 888 ! 

126.4 

142.9 

SVGAE-BEEX. j 



1 

1 

i 1 

j: 



thous. short tons | 



<^at Britain , . . 

234; 

349 ; 

165| 

67.l' 

141.6- 

37,209, 

68,574| 

28,747 1,860| 3,429| l,437j 

54.3 

129.4 

CcneioJJ (GIS3SED). 

< 

1 


I 


! 

' 

thous. hales (478 pon, net) 1 

! 


j\ngb-Egyp. Man . 

3361 

387! 

274 

86.71 

122.5' 

m 

509! 

602 176! 106| 126 

165.8' 

140.1 

Ua. of Scmth Africa ; 

141 

31} 

62 : 

45.3 

22.9, 

... 

32! 

43 ... 71 9; 



VPSBS {vmB). 1 

1 

] 


i 

1 : 

thous. Imperial gallons |l thous. American gallons l| 



^tunis j 

8S| 

9 S| 

74} 

iiai 

133.5'! 

11 

15,898| 

21,997 

18,898 18,492 26,417 22,694'] 

70.0 

81.5 


OldVl!, 

f «) 

Italy .... { 

U) 

» tak ...... 

(msE) 


thous, centals 


thoas. pounds 


ISDEWP {PinnEi 
Hungary .... 
SZLK. 

Cyprus .... 

SESAHrai 
India 


1,503 1 , 125 ; 90.8| 105.^}5) ^,981 17,461 27,658 2, 998, 07411, 746, 05612,765,7711 171.7 108.4 

I ! !i thous, American gallons 

4,095 4,093 4,201! i00.0f 97.5^'l) 4,827 2,755 4,801 63,431| 36,201| 56,515 176.2 112. 

‘ * t 1 thous. pounds f 

— e^945 2,205 4,409i 694,458 220,463 440,926 316.0 J57.5 

'! I 

44 36 7, 121S| 6(}l.l[ 188 166 46 13,264 16,644 4,648 84.8 285.4 

i ! I 

15 24 24 65.2j 64.4, 111 158 188 11,144 15,764 18,779j 70.7 69.3 

“ j “■ I — I — V3) 4^(3} 523(3) 648 {3)40,3921(3)62,311 {3)54, 30J 77,1 743 

1 ‘ I ' ' I 

5,491 6,618 5m[ 97.7 103.71 10,«6 11,782 10,416 fi2l 589 62ll! 88.4 100.0 


a] Siujio craps. — 6 ) Mixed crops, (i) r Jnterlois provtoees. — (i) Area to be tewsJed. ( 3 ) ty^vr. 
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FODDER CROPS 

Geudanv : The growth of meadows and pastures is still backward due to the cold. 

A listria : Gover crops have suffered considerably from recurrent frosts. Mixed 
clover has so far resisted better. Mixed fodder and vetches are also thin. The mead- 
ows and pastures are still covered with snow and in low regions where the snow has dis- 
appeared growth has not yet re-commenced. Winter supplies are almost exhausted 
and the fodder shortage is becoming severely felt everywhere. 

Belgium : Pastures and clover suffered greatly in March from the severe cold. 

The data of production of fodder crops in 1931 compared witli the figures for 1930 
and the average for the preceding five years are as follows : 


Crop 


1931 

1930 

Average 

0/ 

/o 

1930 

1931 

Av. 





1925-29 

S= 100 

-- 100 



(thousands) 




Mangolds 

(centals) . 

• • 117.455 

137,024 

102,400 

85-7 

1 14.6 


(sh. tons) , 

• • 5.S73 

6,851 

5.123 



Carrots, main crop 

(centals) . 

. . 96S 

63S 

62,3 

151*7 

C 55*5 


(sh. tons) . 

48 

32 

3 * 



Turnips and swedes, 

(centals) . 

• • 4.4-24 

4,226 

1,836 

fo,p 7 

91.5 

main cro]> 

(sh. tons) . 

, 22T 

21 1 

242 



Crimson clover 

(centals) . 

. . 5 i 52 o 

5,25-1 

4,688 

iu;, i 

117.8 


(sh. tons). 

. 276 

258 

234 



Red clover 

(centals) . 

. . 9,640 

9,724 

8,725 

99*1 

1 10.5 


(sh. tons). 

182 

486 

436 



Other clover 

(centals) . 

, 1,960 

1,991 

1,963 

98.4 

09.8 


(sh. tons). 

98 

100 

cjS 



Alfalfa 

(centals) . 

1.455 

2,487 

1,340 

97*9 

108.5 


(sh, tons). 

73 

74 

67 



Sainfoiu-esparcet 

(centals) . 

427 

523 

523 

81.7 

81.7 


(sh. tons). 

. 21 

26 

26 



Meadow-hay, mown 

(centals) . 

. 25,276 

26,287 

22,244 

96.2 

113.6 


(sh, tons). . 

1.264 


1 ,1X2 
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Crop 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1923-29 

% 

1930 Av. 

== 100 = 100 

Rye-grass and timotli}’ (centals) . , 

877 

fthou^antis) 

913 

S55 

95-9 

102.7 

(sli. tons). . 

-M 

46 

43 



TurnipvS (catch crop^ (centals). . . 

■ 65,056 

73,173 

61,597 

GO 

00 

105.6 

(sh. tons). . 

3.253 

3.659 

5,080 



Carrots 0 » (centals) . 

■ - 1,797 

‘.697 

1,934 

105.9 

90.6 

(sli. tons). . 

90 

S5 

99 



Spurry '> (centals) . 

• . 3 , Soy 

,1. 

0 

00 

4.149 

III . 8 

91.8 

(sh. tons). . 

190 

170 

207 




Imh Pvce State : The weather during March was the driest experienced during that 
month for many years. The days were harsh and cold and the nights frosty so that 
there was very little growth. Pastures became bare. 

Fmnce : The condition of meadows and pastures has been greatly improved by 
rainfall in the first week of April. It appears, however, that fodder production this 
year cannot but be deficient. 

Soving of spring fodder crops has been effected under good conditions, thanks to 
timely rains, clOvSpite delay incurred owing to bad weather. On April lo warmer 
weather was iicvdcd to promote growth. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : During the greater part of March the weather 
was fine and dry. The general lack of moisture somewhat retarded the germination 
of spring-sown crops on drier lands and the rain that fell in the latter part of the month 
was welcome, especially for pastures. Seeds were generally looking well at the begin- 
ning of April, though there were reports of progress being retarded by cold east winds 
and occasional frosts. 

Hungary : Clover and, alfalfa have generally wintered badly due to the lack of a 
protective snow cover. The meadows have not yet recovered in gro'wth and in numerous 
divstricts are flooded. 

Italy ; Vegetation of fodder crops is very late and the scarcity of fodder is increas- 
ingly felt. Cutting of fodder crops in the irrigated lands {marcite), where growth was 
very backward, is giving exceptionally poor results. Preparation of new meadows is 
in progress. 

Poland : On March 15 the crop condition of clover by the Polish system, was 2.9 
against 3.3 on November i and 3.1 on March 15, 1931. 

Switzerland : The last months of the winter were relatively severe a-nd o'^mg to 
the prolongatioix of the cold weather growth was greatly retarded. pra$s is only be- 

' ' 'M’ ,! 
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ginning to grow and it is feared that on both permanent and temporary meadows it 
will suffer somewhat from the frosts and biting winds of recent weeks. Croji con- 
dition on 1 April was as follow’s : 



1932 

1931 

1930 

1920 

192b 

Permanent meadows. . . . 

• • 3o 


-(.I 

3-9 

4.r 

Temporary meadows. „ . . 

. . 3-4 

3-0 

4,1 

4.0 

4.1 


The following table is based on the 978 replies receis^ed by the vSwiss Peasant’s 
vSecretariat in answer to an inquiry on the hay supply situation . 


1931-32 

Replies 


Insufficient J42 

Sufficient 610 

Available tor sale 226 


ol ti)tal 

1931-32 

%" 

of total 

1930-31 

In I■>rc^ioll^ years 
1929-30 1928-39 

14.5 

O.S 

b 7 

25.8 

62.4 

Ot.o 

7 -\o 

72.1 

23.2 

38.2 

20.8 

2.1 


It is seen from these data that the situation of hay sup])lies this year is less satis- 
factory than in the preYiou>s two years ns about one-seventh of the reports re.ci'iveci iii- 
dicate inadequate supplies. It seems, liowx‘ver, that it vshonld be ])ossil)le large!}' I0 
meet requirements in the country itself as 23 % of the correspondents re3)oried sloi’ks 
available for sale in their respective areas. As pasture is backward in growth the (U‘- 
mand for hay and aftermath has recently been larger and stocks vShouItl c*onse(|Ut*Jjll}' 
be considerably reduced. The return of cold weather and snow at the cud of Mrircli 
did in fact bring about an increased demand for hay and prices generally strengtheiUMl. 


Afgeniinti : Rains in the first half of March have in general improved the fodder 
crop situation. At present pastures arc again greenhig and the gerniinalion of fodder 
cereals is very vigorous. Only in the Pampa is growth slow and the pastures in this 
region on the whole provide inadequate feed. 


United States : According to a report of farmers' intentions to plant as on March t 
published by the Departtiient of Agriculture the acreage which it is intended to sow 
to tame hay this year is 54,195,000 or 1.4 % more than that harvested in 1931. As 
intentions usually exceed the acreage harvested, the acreage to be cut in 1932 will prob- 
ably be about 53,834,000 or much the same as last year. 

Palestine : There is a considerable shortage of tihn (straw fodder) and the market 
price is abnormally liigli, . owing to the prolonged drought. Given present weather 
conditions, grain crops are expected to be poor and the yield of straw negligible. The 
amounts of stored have been consumed owing to general lack of early pasture 
throughout Palestine. On the contrary, the hay crop pf oats and vetch mixture is fair. 
Bersim also is good ; the .second growth is normal and rain will greatly benefit the crop, 
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Algeria : Preparation of tlie soil and sowings of fodder beet have been made in 
very good conditions. Sown fodders have a good appearance. 

Growth of pavSture which was seriously checked by the cold made great progress 
in March. 

Egypt : The third and fourth cuttings are in progress. Crain is forming and is 
about to ripen in the few areas devoted to production for seed. 

Crop condition of bersim on April i was loo, as o!i IMarch i, against 99 on April 
i93r- 

French Morocco : The very abundant rains of February and Marcli have allow'ed 
pastures and meadows to recover rapidly. The average annual precipitation has been 
attained. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

World trade in dairy products in 1931. 

{Conihmation from the March nmuber) 

III. MibK. 

It is alwa}^s comparatively dhhcult to obtain a general perspective of world trade in 
fresh milk, cream and the dififereiit kinds of preserved milk as it is distributed among a 
large number of countries, part of which are in thc’tropics, having statistics of varying 
comjjlcteness. It is now possible, however, to trace the chief lines of movement m the 
past year. World trade in milk, wliich on the average last year reached about double 
the average quantity hi the period just before the Great War, has declined since the 
cours of 1930 and has above all suffered further losses owing to the general and growing 
economic crisis. 

Of the exporting coimtrm, Holland is by far the most important. The export trade 
in condensed, sweetened, skim milk is particularly of large and hicreasing importance.. 
Exports of milk powder and sterilised milk were rather smaller last year than in 1930. 
The Dutch export trade in different kinds of, milk in 1931 was not, however, on the whole 
unfavourable as may be seen from the table on page 262. The export of the United 
States, on the contrary, last year experienced a sharp setback, dried milk being the 
only product again exported in larger quantities. The Swiss export of condensed 
milk which, as in most of the other exporting countries, is the movst important product, 
has in recent years constantly declined ; this tendency is noticeable to a more marked 
degree in the fresh milk export. Switzerland in 1931 also exported comparatively 
small quantities of cream. The losses experienced by the Danish export trade ate not 
very large whereas Canadian cream exports have in particular greatly declined. 
Canada was able, however, to dispose of rather more milk powdet on thfe foreign market. 
The movetnent of the French milk export trade, especially as regards the very latge 
export of fresh milk, has been comparatively favourable. : 

As regards the Irish Free State the position is similar ; theJaHing-off in exports of 
‘Condensed and dried milk is ahnost equivalent to the ^crease, hr ^_cr^am hnlk'^:^rts; 
hi^tbe last year.. The exports of condensed milk from 'lie United; 22 fegdcit!li'X 9 ’$ 3 : left 
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Exports of milk from the principal exporting countries 

(in thousand pounds). 


- Classic ic^TiOK 


Netherlands. 

Milk, not including condensed and sterili/ed milk . 

Sterilized milk ,, 

Cream 

Condensed milk: 

a) whole milk, sugared 

b) skim milk, sugared , , 

c) whole milk, uiisugared . . . ... 

rf) skim milk, iinsiigaied . 

Milk powder : 

а) whole milk powder ... 

б) skim milk powder . . 


United States. 

M.lk and cream.ftesli and sterilized j aoUSnd 

IVIilk and cream, condensed, sweetened ... . . ... 

Milk and cream, evaporated, unsweetened . 

Milk and cream dried 

Infants* food, malted milk, etc 

Switzerland. 

Milk, fresh 

Cream ... 

Milk, condensed, .sterilized, etc 


Wliole milk (without special treatment) . . 

Cream (without special treatment) 

Cream and condensed milk, etc. (hermetically sealed) . 

of which : cream , iinsugared 

whole milk, sugared 

whole milk uusugaied 

skim milk, sugared and tmsugared . . 
Dried milk, etc. (henneticully scaled) ........ 


Canada. 

JMilk, fresh , 


Milk, condensed . 
Milk, evaporated . 
Milk powder , , , 


♦ thousand ringlish gallons , . . 

♦ thousand American gallons . . 
I tliousand English gallons . . . 
) thousand American gallons . . 


Usance . 

Ordinary milk , 

Milk, sterilized or peptonized, unconceutiated 

Cream, iced or other 

Milk, concentrated, uiisugared 

Milk, concentrated, sugared 

I.actinized flour, sugared 

Irish Free St.\te, 

Milk, fresh (mduding separated and ( thousaud English gallons 


) thousond EugUsU gallons , 

t thousand American gallons 

Milk condensed and drieit , 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Milk, condensed, not sweetened . 

MUk, condensed, sweetened , 

Milk powder, hot sweetened 

Milk powder, sweetened 

Milk, preserved (other kinds), not sweetened 


New Zeai-and. 

Milk and cream, dried, powdered 

Milk and cream, condensed, preserved (not dried! 

Austsalla. 

Milk and cream, dried, powdered, malted milk, etc 

Milk and cream, preserved, condensed, concentrated, sweetened . , 
Milk and cieam, preserved, condensed, concentrated, not sweetened 


' 1931 j 

1930 1 

19^*9 I 

19 C& 

1 ,750 I 

280 ' 

03 i 

29 

1 ;j,i5u ' 

-t.flin 

4,480 

2,172 

8,085 ) 
1 ,870 ) 

19,759 

' cu,mo ' 

88,355 i 

72,029 

62,9r).3 

i 208,710 , 

275,980 , 

209,818 

200,815 

40,O5r> 

38,742 

85,008 

24,172 

: 4 

82 

218 1 

087 

. I8,2i>7 I 

18,402 

22,714 ' 

25.289 

; 11,10.-) 1 

1 

13,044 1 

11,082 

8 . 2 s 1 

1 1 

i m 

(157) 

(1.50) 1 

(104) 

(ion , 

(IBO) 

(180) , 

(125) 

19,824 1 

29,018 

41,242 1 

88,703 

' 55,701 

60,811 

(18,043 1 

70,789 

■ 1 2,790 , 

6,223 

5,342 

4,910 

i 1,698 

2,471 

2,120 

2,185 

i 

4,057 

12,939 

20,85 1 

28,332 

' 522 

915 

812 

807 

' 08,484 

72,060 

78,470 

82,253 

207 

... 

87 

,558 

1 

0 

0 

9 

; 4!\2«2 

51,015 

51., 038 

.52,598 


5,200 

1,250 

8,075 


10,035 

10,508 

10,12! 


5,230 

1,176 

2,474 


81,818 

85.005 

86,928 

580 

512 

807 

920 

(474) , 

(1.170) 

(8,202) 

(8,909) 

(500) 

(1,778) j 

(3,058) 

(1,750) 

71 ' 

1,270 , 

' 2,880 

8,918 

85 1 

1,525 , 

2,805 

8,051 

8,200 1 

11,981 1 

i 17,858 

20,125 

' 0,252 ' 

8,480 

' 8,898 

0,091 

5,740 ; 

4,780 1 

1 5,236 

4.880 

81,881 i 

28,078 

' 27,428 - 

1 

090 1 

697 

; 8tu 

27,787 

j no i 

148 

1 150 ' 

1 

i 5,287 1 

5,291 

i 4,700 1 

5,980 

8,788 

9,187 

- 6,810 

8,821 

1,080 , 

1,199 

094 ' 

1 ! 

380 

i ' 

980 

721 

i . * 

053 ■ 

7S7 

i 1,124 ' 

866 

1 784 

945 

I 894 , 

1 784 

i 808 

932 

1,074 

i 017 

; 970 

1,119 

10,740 

1 e,986 

! 10,321 

i 

1 10,503 

i 

4,120 

5,072 

1 

i 4,253 

8,955 

1 9,092 

17,132 

; 28,386 

20,928 


' 497 

i 002 

021 

1 

i 1,048 

1,002 

0 

! 

237 

1 

! 03 ' 

i 

168 

11,841 

1 12,870 

11,561 

15,852 

3,004 

2,331 

2,175 

1,867 


2,6U 

3,557 

2,67i 

. , » 

11,381 

17,324 

10,934 

‘ 

78 

71 

[ 

41 
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even more markedly than in 1930. New Zealand's exports of various kinds of preser- 
ved milk also showed a regression in the past year. 

In addition to the above countries and Australia which is also included in the table 
on page 262, Norway, Belgium, Italy, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Lithua- 
nia have a noteworthy export of milk. Norv^ay has in the last two years exported the 
following quantities in thousand pounds : 


Year 

Sterilized 

milk 

sterilized 

cream 

S\^eelened 

condensed 

milk 

Unsweetened 

condensed 

milk 

Dried milk, 
milk powder 

1931 • • • 

• • • ■ 3/'234 

342 

y.319 

1,850 

42 

1930 ■ • • 

• • • • 4473 

445 

10.853 

2.595 

49 


In contrast to the milk export of Norway that of Belgium, as well as that of Italy, 
has increased. In 1931 Belgium exported 26,380 Imperial gallons (31,670 American 
gallons) of cream and milk against 23,940 (31,130) in 1930, 175,370 (210,600) gallons of 
buttermilk or whey against 53,830 (64,640) in 1930, and 9,542,000 lb. of preserved 
cream and milk against 7,390,000 in 1930, while Italy marketed abroad the following 
quantities in thousand pounds : 


Year 

I-’'rCv<ii nr 
stcrili/cd 
mill; 

Sweetened 

cnndenscil 

milk 

Unsweetened 

condciihed 

milk 

Unsweetened 

milk- 

powdei 

Sweetened 

lactinized 

flour 

mk 

sugar 

X931 . . 

• • • 1,583 

5,686 

104 

586 

46 

42 

1930 . . 

• • • 853 

4,9-1 

106 

115 

44 

5 X 


The exports from German)’^ in 1931 of fresh, sterilized and peptonized milk amounted 
to 3,891,000 lb. (1930 : 1,916,000) and that of cream to about 26,000 lb. (in 1930 over 
66,000) ; on the other hand the export from Germany of condensed and dried milk, 
wliich last year was 2,840,000 lb., did not attain half the quantity exported in 1930 
(b,773,ooo lb,). For the rest, the exports of Austria, Czechoslovakia and Lithuania also 
showed a regression. Austria w^s able to export in 1931 only 218,950 (262,930) gallons 
of milk and cream agahist about 440,000 (530,000) in 1930 and 395,000 lb. of condensed 
and dried milk against 677 million in 1930. The export of Czechoslovakia (excluding 
insignificant quantities of condensed and dried milk) attained in 1931 only 3,455,000 lb. 
(7,169,000 in 1930), Czechoslovakia expot ted in 1931 a little more m^lk sugar than 
in the previous year (134,000 lb. against 99,000). The reduction in the export of milk 
from Lithuania has in recent years been particularly noticeable and the amount expor- 
ted in 1931 amounted to only 2,729,000 lb. (1930: 10,864,000; 19^9: 19,910,000). 

Amongst these countries some are also hnportant importers of milk, especially 
Great Britain, by far the greatest market for these products. The British market takes 
especially condensed milk but also much milk powder and cream . As will be seen from 
the table on page264/265, Great Britain has in recent years shown a sUll greater absorptive 
capacity for condensed milk. In Burope, besides the United EiugdorUr’the countries 
with the greatest importance as markets for milk are France, Switzerland Belgium, Greece 
and Germany ; the imports into Switzerland consist almost entirely of hesh milk, while 



Imports of milk into the principal importing countries •]’) 
(in thousand pounds). 


Countries — Classification i 

1031 j 

1930 ; 

! 

1928 

__ _ ; 




— 


, ' 1 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland ^i). , i 

Milk, fresh 


5,517 ! 

6,277 

11,173 

Cream 

... ' 

1.5,078 ! 

15,433 

10,496 

Milk condensed, not sweetened. . . ..... ' 

53,3:i7 1 

41,687 ; 

14,898 

47,266 

Whole milk, condensed, sweetened . - ) 

259,195 1 

25,170 ! 

28,803 

33,185 

Separated or skimmed milk, condensed, sweetened \ 

220,901 ; 

222,332 

218,41.5 

Milk powder, not sweetened i 


26,108 1 

27,514 
1,815 ' 

20,112 

Milk powder, sweetened 


1,609 1 

6 

IVfilk preserved (other kinds), not sweetened ... . . . . 

... 

242 , 

376 j 

1 

3,()H1 

Dutch East Indies. 

a) Java and Madura ; ■ , i ^ 

Whole milk, condensed, sweetened ■ 

5,450 1 

6,446 

7,394 1 

6,958 

TiTiole milk, condensed, not sweetened , 

3,494 ! 

3,428 ' 

2,665 

2,169 

Skimmed milk, condensed, sweetened 

.3,049 , 

2,721 1 
5,434 1 

2,734 

2,053 

IVlilk, sterilized 

•1,275 

6,592 

6,171 

b) Exterior Provinces ,* | 





Whole milk, condensed, sweetened , . . i 

• • > 

14,484 1 

16,610 

16,023 

Whole milk, condensed, not sweetened. . . . . . . I 


1,717 

1,.512 

1,031 

Skimmed milk, condensed, sweetened i 


4,623 ' 

1,076 ' 

2.637 

Milk, sterilized | 


.5.810 j 

5,097 1 

5,507 

PHILimNES. 1 

\rni- ftn ii ) thousand English gallons 

iiim, iic'. . ^ American gallons .... ... . ' 


(310) , 

(271) 

(219) 


12 K)) , 

(325) 

(21^9) 

Milk, condensed, sweetened . 


11,129 ! 

9„51l 

20.364 

H,217 

Milk, evaporated ; 

.. ! 

19,917 ' 

18,307 

Milk, powder 

... 

333 

187 

143 

India. 

Milk, condensed ami pieserved (including cream) 

21,564 

27,201 

27,436 

26,351 

Milk, food for infante and invalids 

1,450 

1 , 6 i 2 

2,294 

1,979 

France, 

Ordinary milk 

3,195 

609 

328 


Milk, sterilized or peptonized, iinconceutrated .... .... 

79 

110 

231 

822 

Cream, iced or other 

82 

115 ; 

46 


Milk, concentrated, nnsugared, liquid or paste i 

1,351 

2,604 , 

) i„r,, 

2,2J58 1 

7,811 1, ft rwia 

1,303 ) 

Milk, concentrated, unsugared, solid (blocks, powder, etc.) 

i,103 

2,736 ; 

Milk, concentrated, sugared, liquid or paste 

9.597 

8,444 1 

Milk concentrated, sugared, solid (blocfe, powd.er, etc.) 

2467 

^66 

1,182 ! 

Eactinized flour, sugared .... 

128 1 

410 

(m 

J^AN. 





Milk, condensed , 

7,579 

■ 8,395 ; 

8,865 

8,411 

Milk, dried 

1,512 

1,601 , 

1,068 

1,770 

SWITJ'ERLAND. 





Milk, fresh 

33,358 ! 

1 30,322 i 

20,200 

80,375 

Cream 

7 

' 7 1 

7 

4 

Milk, condensed, sterilized, etc 

18 j 

1 15 ! 

,13 

13 

Milk sugar, whey powder . 

51 

1 44 

40 

62 

BEL^tlTM. 

Cream and milk ' thousand English yallous 

i 103 

77 I 

48 

20 

c-rLam am miiK . . ^ American gallons 

124 

92 ' 

67 

25 

ftittennilk or whey ) 

i thousand Amencan gallons. ........ 

, 74 

75 

65 

. . « 

SB 

90 

78 

T ‘ ‘ 

Butter milk powder without the addition of other materials .... 

1 864 

289 

134 

$ » » 

Cream and milk, preserved ♦ , , 

6,327 

5,553 

4,098 

8,699 

t) Fur Cuba and other important importing countries, see text, — (j) Ue-eiiports have been dedusted. 
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Imports of milk into the principal importing countries (concluded) 


(ill thousand pounds). 


COTJNTRIES “ CLASSIFIC\TI0X 

. 1931 

i 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Gkeece. 

1 

j 



:Miik, coticlcnsed or sterilized 

. . . . ! 6,177 , 

7,218 1 

7,8J9 

8,098, 

Germany. 

1 

, 



Milk, fresh, sterilized, peptonized (skim) ... 

Cl earn, fresh, sterilized, peptonized 

Buttermilk, whey . . ... 

Milk, condensed, dried (blocks and powdei) ... ... 

Milk and cieam, herraetically sealed 

. . . . i 10,514 

. . . ! 71 

. ' 40 

. . : 1,067 1 

. : 2 u 

33,530 
1C5 , 
3,230 
1,352 ! 
170 , 

58,036 

09 

3,047 

8,265 

185 

1 

54,540 

57 

1,909 

13,290 

791 

Tnited States. 



i 


Cieam ^ thousand HJiiglish gallons . . ' 

^ ca ' ‘ ) thousand American gallons 

Alilk ^ thousand English gallons . . . ... 

.... 1 thou.saud American gallons 

Milk, condensed and evaporated ir) . 

IVIilk, dried and malted 



(1,320) 1 
(b.>S5) ; 
(1,.530) i 
(1337) 1 
010 1 
3,145 1 

1 

(2.4-73) 
(2,070) 1 
(3,536) i 
(4.246) 
2,430 
5,233 

(3,015) 

1 (3,621) 

i (4,690) 

1 (5,632> 

2,351 
5,050 

1 

(i) Re-exports have been deducted. — ( 2 ) General import ; 

corresponding figure for 1930 . 

X, 611,000 pounds. 


those into France, Belghun and Gieece are mainh’- of concentrated milk. The milk 
import of s^witzerlaiid increased in 1931, as also that of France and Belgium ; that of 
Greece showed, on the other hand, a regression. Germany, wliich has in recent years showed 
also an extraordinary decrease in its milk import, still takes besides condensed and 
dried milk large quantities of fresh or sterilized milk. Besides the countries figuring in 
the table on page 264/265, the Irish Free State, Hungary and Czechoslovakia take not 
unimportant quantities, especially of fresh milk. The fresh milk trade is essentially 
an exchange between neighbouring countries, overseas shipments play naturally a very 
restricted part. 

After the European market, which has in general still showed a rather high absorptive 
capacity in recent yeans, the Asiatic market comes next in importance. The Netherlands 
East Indies, the Philippines, British India and Japan are very important importeis of 
preserved milk. British Malaya, China, Siam, Indo-China, Ceylon and Cyprus are also 
important, though not included in the table on page 264/265. The import into the above- 
named Asiatic markets in 1931, showed as far as available data indicate, a predominant 
decline as is shown by the import statistics. Wlien the statistics of the export 
countries are considered the same phenomenon is seen. The Netherlands exported to 
the Netherlands East Indies in the last two years the following quantities (in thousand 
pounds) : 


Year 


Whole milk 
couUeiwed 
sweetened 

Whole milk 
condensed 
unsweetened 

ftkim milk 
condensed 
sweetened 

Sterilized 
' . milk 

1931 



1 980 

3.796 

X,S28 

1930 



1,684 

3.6x6 ' 

,, 2.233 


Tlie milk export from Switzeliand to the 

sed con@lde:r^My ' njiqre th^ that from the Netlierlands,, i|i fct #om 8,232,000-^5. m 1030* 
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to 4,253,000 in 1931. The United States in 1931 sent only 1,592,000 lb. of evaporated, 
unsweetened milk and cream to the Dutch East Indies against 1,976,000 lb. in 1930. 
The United States exported to the Philippines in 1931 only 6,539,000 lb. of condensed* 
sweetened milk and cream (in 1930 : 7,364,000 lb.) and 18,036,000 lb. of evaporated, 
unsweetened milk and cream (in 1930: 18,011,000 lb.). The supplies drawn by the 
Philippines from other countries are of quite minor importance ; Switzerland in 1931 sent 
there 1,984,000 lb. of condensed milk, a quantit}" a little larger than that of the pre- 
vious year (1,687,000 lb.). 

The Swiss export of condensed milk to the Straits Settlements decreased from 
17,209,0001b in 1930 to X 1,144,000 lb. in 1931 and that of the Netherlands to Malaya 
and North West Borneo from 25,594,000 lbs. to 22,525,000 lb. The export from the 
United States to British Malaya of evaporated, unsweetened milk and cream fell from 

2.449.000 lb. in 1930 to 710,000 lb. in 1931. 

On the Chinese market, milk imports from America are the most importaxit, To 
Cliina, Hong Kong and Kwangtung, the United States in 193 r shipped only 4,078,000 lb, 
of condensed, sweetened milk and cream (in 1930; 4,849,000 lb.) and 1,226,000 lb. 
of evaporated, unsweetened milk and cream (1930: 1,759,000 lb.). Chinese imports 
from the Netherlands and Switzerland have, on the contrar} , increased. The movement 
of the Siamese import trade has been similar ; the quantities supplied b)^ the United 
States have decreased whereas those from the Netherlands have increased and the 
particularly large import into Siam from Switzerland in 1931 amoitnting to 5 251 000 
lb. i*emained almost the same as in the previous year (5,296,000 lb.). 

Swiss imports into Indo-China, Cor which Switzerland is also tlie most im3>orlcmt 
supplier of milk, amounted to only 5,170,000 lb. in 1931 against 5,78i.oof) lb. in 
1930. The Dutch milk import into Indo-China also showed a decrease. 

The failing off in the milk imjiort of the American consuming countries was last 
yeoT especially marked. Cuba, one of the most important market.s for condensed milk, 
which in 1929 took no less than 46,493,000 lb. of condensed and cva])orated milk besidevS 

922.000 lb. of milk in powder and other forms, already in 1930 lessened it.s dematid for 
condensed and evaporated milk to about 38,801,000 lb. In 1931 the decline in imjmrts 
was still more marked. The United States, generally the ptiiicipal su])plier of Amer- 
ican markets, sent only 1,762,000 lb. of sugared condensed milk and cream to Cuba 
in 1931 against 8,146,000 lb. in 1930 and 15,662,000 lb. in 1929, and only 313,000 lb. 
of unsweetened evaporated milk and cream against 2,100,000 lb, in 1930 and 2,564,000 lb. 
in 1929. The Netherlands were much better able to maintain their position in the 
Cuban market, though they also suffered a considerable decline. The export of .sweetened 
condensed whole milk from the Netherlands to Cuba in 1931 was only 6,956,000 lb. 
against 11,890,000 lb. in 1930 and 4,97^,000 lb. in 1929. Certain of the other Antilles 
as well as Mexico and part of Central America are important markets for preserved milk, 
1 he export from the United States to these markets has in general also considerably 
declined. In Panama the United States succeeded in marketing only 239,000 lb, of 
sweetened condensed milk and cream in 193^ against 484,000 lb, in 1930 and 3, tog, 000 lb. 
of unsweetened evaporated milk and cream against 4,390,000 lb. in 1930. On the other 
hand the Netherlands increased their export of condensed milk to Panama and to Brit- 
ish possessions in the Caribbean in the past year. To the British West Indies and 
the Bermudas as well as to Porto Rico there were also larger quantities of condensed 
and evaporated milk exported from the United States in 1931 than in the previous 
year. In South America Peru is a specially important market for unsweetened preserved 
milk ; the export from the United States thither, as to South America generally, in the 
last year fell oft marked]}^ while that of the Netherlands to Peru showed a considerable 
increase. Ihe rise in the milk export of the Netherlands to Peru and Panama was 
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equivalent to the decline in that of the United States to these countries ; as in some 
of the East Asiatic countries there has thus been a certain loss of markets in the Amer- 
ican countries for the United States export trade, in contrast to the progress made 
by the chief European exporters. The United States exported to Hawaii 8,380,000 lb. 
of evaporated and condensed milk in 1931, that is, more than in 1930 (7,093,000 lb.), to 
Alaska 5,029,000 lb., that is, less than in 1930 (5,361,000 lb,). The milk import of 
the United States is given in the table on page (264/265). The extraordinarily heavy fall 
in the United vStates milk import is partly to be traced to the tariff increase of June 
1930, which has especially affected Canada as the principal source of foreign supplies. 

In Africa, French North Africa is a very important market for milk and its capac- 
ity for absorption appears to be increasing. France in 1931 exported to Algeria 
2,926,000 lb. of sweetened, concentrated milk against 2,213,000 lb. in 1930 ; there 
are, of course, other kinds of milk which are important on this market. The quan- 
tities of condensed milk taken by Algeria from Switzerland and the Netherlands, which 
are smaller than those derived from France, decreased in 1931. The very large Swiss 
export of condensed milk to West Africa also declined last 3"ear (1931 : 2,681,000 lb. 
against 3,214,000 lb. in 1930). The Union of South Africa imported an exceptionally 
restricted quantity of condensed milk (193X : 2,474,000 lb. against 4,291,000 lb. in 
1930) ; the increase which has taken place in the import requirements of the Union of 
milk powder (1931 : 221,000 lb. ; 1930: 151,0001b.), is in comparison of little conse- 
quence. 

As regards the distvihntion of milk exports from ike principal exporting countries 
to the different countries of destination, the following comments may be made. By 
far the best market of the Netherlands is Great Britain which t.ikes from the former 
country chiefly sweetened, condensed skim milk in growing quantities. The Butch 
production of sweetened, condensed whole milk is principal!}^ exported to the tropical 
regions of Asia and Ameiica but also largely to Great Britain which is also the best 
customer fer Dutch unsweetened, condensed whole milk, hast year 75 % of the Dutch 
condensed milk exj^ort, according to value, was disposed of in Eurojxe. Holland's export 
of milk powder is destined almost exclusively to European markets, especially Great 
Britain and France. 

The most important customers for svreetened, condensed milk and cream exported 
from the United vStates in 1931 were the Philippines, China (including Flong Ivong and 
Kwangtung), Japan, Cuba and Hawaii, and for mweetened, evaporated milk and cream, 
in the first place Great Brit^iin and the Philippines, followed by Hawaii, Alaska, Porto 
Rico, Panama and Japan. The export from the United States, to Great Britain showed 
a strong increase iavSt year. The most important markets for vSwiss condensed milk, 
apart from France, Great Britain and Greece, are, in the first place, the regions of 
southeast A>sia wdiile the United Riiigdom is also the largest customer for Danish con- 
densed milk. Canada exports condensed milk chiefly to American regions such as the 
British West Indies. Evaporated milk is also sold in large quantities by Canada on 
American markets atid to an increasing extent in Great Britain, wdiich is the best cus- 
tomer for Canadian milk powder. Fresh milk and cream is exported by Canada to 
the United States. A large part of ^he French milk export ivS destined to i^ench North 
Africa and that of the Irish Free State predominantly to the United Kingdom. Great 
Britain also exports considerable -quantities of preserved milk chiefiy to Empire coun- 
tries India being one of the most as important customers. The export of preserved 
milk from New Zealand is directed predominantly to Great Britain whereas that of 
Australia is, on t|e contrary, placed chiefly on the neighbouring marked' of East Asia. 

' The supply of Great Britain, by far the most imporiant\intpoirting: couritty,',wfth 
cdhden'sed. jnJii is met only lu small part by Empire lands ; 'the share -of these conn-'. 
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tries, especially New Zealand and Canada in the imports of iniJk powder into Great 
Britain is nevertheless considerable. The Netherlands supplied in the past year* 64 % 
of the total imports of sweetened, condensed whole milk into the United Kingdom, 87 % 
of the sweetened condensed skimmed milk and 32 % of the unsweetened condensed 
(evaporated) milk ; of the last named product 34 % wSvS supplied to the United King- 
dom by the United vStates. As regards milk powder the Netherlands after New Zealand 
are the most important source of Great Britain's supplies. In recent years cream 
has beeli supplied principall}" from the Irish Free State, Denmark and iLe Netherlands, 
fresh milk from the Irish Free State and in 1931, in small quantities also fnaii tlie Neth- 
erlands, France, Denmark and Norway. 

li P. 


Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 

Belgium : Health is good. 


Ifish State : Owing to the exceptionally dry cold weather in March pastures 
became bare and in some cases water for the animals liad to be transported to the holds. 
The harsh weather had an unfavourable effect on milk production and yields were 
somewhat below normal for the month. Supplies of fodder and roots ate ample for 
all normal requirements. 


France : The drought and j)rolonged cold up to the taicl of March iiad a ck^leterious 
effect on stock-rearing and es])eciaily on the revival of fattening. 1'hanks to the plenti- 
ful reserves of fodder from last season condition of slock reinuiiied good but fears 
are entertained regarding the oon.sc(|uenees of ihv abnormal winter, which has already 
delayed the jnitting of animals to grass. The fodder crop produced under sueh ]K»or 
conditions may have very unfavourable reperciissioiis on the slock- rearing sea.son. 
Prices for cattle vStreiigtliened in February and March and toward the end of the 
latter month there Avas a slight upw’ard tendenL3^ 


Great Briiain and Konhevn Ireland : Supplie.s of winter feed are likeh" to be suffi" 
cient unless there is a very late spring. A scarcity of bra^ is, however, reported from 
Scotland. 

Milk }delds are generally normal though in England and Wales the effects of poor 
quality hay are still evident in some parts of the country and in vScotlaud the yield has 
been slightly above the normal for tlie season in a few districts. Both cattle and sheep 
have done fairly well, though in Northern Ireland mote hand-feeding than usual was 
necessary owing to the scarcity of grass. In England and Wales lambing made good 
progtess, tlie fall of lambs being quite up to average, while in Northern Lelaixd it is 
expected to be satisfactory and equal to tliat of 1931. 

Hungary : Due 'to fodder shortage the livestock sitnatfen is rot tvetywhete good. 

Steitzerland : Milk production is above tliat of last year. In all districts deliveries 
are larger than in the first quarter of 1931, Deliveries to cheese factories and milk 
depots showed for each month the following increases on those for tlie corresponding 
months of 1931 ; January 2.3 %, February 6.3 %, March 4.2 %. 
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Argentina : The health of livestock varies from good to excelletit. 
Breeding results are normal. 


United States : According to a report of March ii published by the Department 
•of Agriculture, the early lamb crop in the principal early lambing States as a whole 
is somewhat smaller than the early crop of 1931, the decrease being indicated at 3-5 %. 
In general and especially in the West where the weather has been unfavourable and 
feed supplies short, the condition of early lambs at the beginning of March this year 
was not so good as a year earlier, at which date a high condition was reported from all 
States. Moisture conditions this year are, however, much more favourable for spring 
feed in all States. 

In the week ended on March 31 pastures east of the Mississippi varied from 
pool in some southern portions to good for the season in the Ohio Valley. Grass was 
greening well in the Northern Great Plains. Range grass was starting in some 
northern Rocky Mountain sections. Water conditions were largely satisfactory in 
the Southwest and the range was improving. Rain was needed in California. 

East of the Mississipi pastures in the week ended on March 31 varied from poor 
to good. In the Northern Great Plains conditions were more favourable for livestock. 
Grazing was possible in some northern Rocky Mountain sections but in other districts 
snovr still covered the range, with a consequent shrinkage of stocks and some feeding 
was still necessary. 


Pakstino : Until the latter part of Februarj^ grazing was very poor and the mortality 
noted among goats and sheep can be attributed to star\'ation followed b)^ inclement 
weather. Warmer weather following heavy rain improved conditions appreciably 
for the time being. 


Algeria : March brought considerable improvement in condition of the herds, which 
was vseriously jeopardized by the early drought, the severity of the prolonged winter 
and the absence of nourishment in the pastures ; in certain areas there was a 15-20 
mortality amongst sheep, particularly lambs. 

At the beginning of April liealth was generally satisfactory and maintenance con- 
ditions had returned to normal, thanks to the favourable weather in March, which allowed 
the grass to recover. 

According to information from private sources, the number of sheeii fell in 1931 to 
4,670,795 head from 7,168,801 in 1930 ; this reduction is known to be diie to consider- 
able losses of animals in the autumn drought of 1930 and the severe winter which fol- 
lowed. 

Wool production has dropped sharply from 49,266,000 lbs. in 1930 to 28,094,000 
in xi)sx. 


French Morocco livestock, of which the condition was bad at th^ beginnings of 
February owing to the prolonged drought, the impovemhmmi of postnrea and the 
exhauation of fodder reserves, recovered gradually tlianks 'to abundant Ta 4 p in ' 

and March.’' The industry will this year, however, 

un&vourable 'winter. 1 ’ • , " '’V- ' 

' ' . . I . , / ' , ' ' 
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Union of South A fyka : Rains fell in February over a great part of the area, partic» 
ularly abundantly in Natal, the greater portion of the Free State, the south-eastern 
portion of the Transvaal, the Western TraUwSvaal highveld and Bechuanaland. Gen- 
eral conditions in the Karroo and in the ISastern Cape Province were particularly favour- 
able ; stock and veld were in good condition and land was being prepared extensively 
for winter feed. In the Cape North-west districts, however, despite some rains, trekking 
in search of fresh pasturage was still necessary. 

New Zealand ;For the first six months of the 1931-32 season, that is from August 
to January, butter production was 7.4 % above that for the same period in 1930-31. 
Cheese production for the six months show^ed, however, a fall of 7.6 %. The custom- 
ary falling-off in production of both butter and cheese was recorded for January, 
though compared with that of January 1931 the grading figure for butter shows an 
increase of 5.8 %. 


Number of Pigs in Germany on 1 March 1932, 

At the time of the last enumeration in December a slight increase in the total num- 
ber of pigs with respect to the enumeration of the previous December was indicated, 
the number at the beginning of March 1932 shows, however, a decrease in comparison 
with that at the corresponding date last year. The end of an ascending movemeul that 
has been uninterrupted for two years has thus been reached. 

In consequence of the large wintei slaughterings there was to the lime of the March 
enumeration a regression in the total from that of the beginning of T>et'ember in the prc- 


Numbers of pigs in Germany (i). 


CLASSIFICVTiON BY SF-S 
AND AOI3 

I 

^Marcli 

I 

Dec. 

I 

Sept. 

1 ! 2 ' 
June JVJarcltl 

I ; 1 

Dec. ' Sept. 

2 

June 

1:2' 
Mriichj Di-c. i 

2 

z 

June 

1 

Dec. 


1932 

1931 

1931 

■ 

1931 : 

1930 1930 ' 

1930 

1 

1929 1 

1929 

1929 

1928 

Totals 

no, mo 

1 

9S,rS3 95,348 

{1000 head). 

! ; ' : 1 i 

22,529 21,799 23,442 23,423 19,805 18,649] 19,944 

19,004 

16,795 

20,106 

Sucking pigs under 8 weeks 
oi age 


5,125^ 

6,804 

6,027 

5,759 

5,469 6,522 

5,091' 

5,012 

4,417 

6,373 

4,160 

4,003 

Young pigs from 8 weeks 
to 6 months of age , . 

9,978 

10,469, 

10,930 

10,351 

10,231 

10,035 , 9,809 

9,178 

8,555 

8,693 

8,290 

8,099 

8,487 

Pigs from 6 months io i 
year of age 

3,803 

! 

5,77o\ 

5,391 

4,172 

3,939 

5,m\ 5,125 

3,842 

3,487 

4,699 

4,288 

8,060 

6,129 

Of which, : 

Boars for service * . . 

1 j 

' 47 

52 

51 

54 

58 

61 57 

57 

54 

56 

50 

48 

53 

Sows for breeding (total) 

! 549 

495' 

569 

693 

706 

674 812 

876 

722 

663 

652 

671 

556 

Sows covered .... 

i ^323) 

(251)1 

(276) 

(409) 


(369) i (442) 

(574) 

(455) 

(883) 

(863) 

(405) 

(312) 

Other swine 

3,257' 

5,228. 

4,771 

3,425 

3,176 

4,749: 4,256 

2,909 

2^712 

3,880 

3,685 

2,341 

4,520 

Pigs, I year old and over. 

[ 1J91 

2,4U\ 

2,m 

1,979 

1,870 

2,455 1,967 

1694 

1,695 

8,235 

1,658 

1,476 

2,487 

Of which : 

Boars for service , . . 

67 

J 

73 

71 

62 

60i 61 

57 

51 

50 

58 

55 

52 

Sows for breeding (total) 

1,425 

(875) 

1,458! 

1869) 

1,661 

1,663 

1,517 

1,503! 1,467 

1,356 

1,229 

1,179 

1,208 

1,146 

1,063 

Sows covered .... 

(902) 

(1,021) 

(927) 

(942)'; (861) 

(915) 

(792) 

(775) 

(737) 

<787) 


Other swine | 

299, 

893 

439 

246 

291 

892! 440 

1 

280 

815 

1,006 

387 

276 

1^72 


(i) Present territory, excluding the Saar. 
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vious year. If the totals for March are compared in each case in the following table with 
those for the preceding December it will be seen that the regression is this year parti- 
cularly marked. The number of pigs in March 1932 was 13.2 % less tl^an that in the pre- 
ceding December, while in March 1931 and March 1930 it was only 7.0 % and 6.5 % 
less respectively . The seasonal decrease in the total since the last estimate is thus gi eater 
than usual, which was to be expected from the decrease in the number of brood sows. 

Comparison of the figure for pigs over six months available foi slaughter at the 
beginning of March 1932 with the corresponding figure at the beginning of March 1931 
shows an increase of 2.5%, whil at the same time young pigs of eight weeks to six months 
destined for slaughter in summer or autumn have increased by 2.5 % and sucking pigs 
of eight weeks, which will be ready for slaughter at the end of the year, by even 12.$ %. 

As after the new enumeration the number of sows in litter was less than a year ago 
the number of sucking pigs will be at first relatively reduced, as also that of pigs available 
for slaughter at the beginning of the next year. It may be believed that this situation 
will have in the near future a favourable repercussion on the price of pork. It is evident 
that breeders are taking this into account for it should be particularly noted that the in- 
crease in sows in litter was much greater for the three months from the beginning of 
December 1931 to the beginning of March 1932 (6.9 %) than for the corresponding per- 
iod a year previously {3.2 %) . This is tlie fiist sign of a fresh recovery not yet apparent 
in the increase of the total number of brood so-ws. 


Livestock in Belgium. 

In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Belgium on December 
31 , i<)3j compared with a series of preceding years and the pre-war period : 

The nimbi’ n of livestock in Belgium in igsi and previous years. 


lloifecs (1) Cattle Pit’s 


Yk \r 

uiitlcr 

over , 


under , 

dairy . 

other ' 
cattle ; 


under 6 

over 6 

of 1 
which 
store 
pigs , 
ratten- i 
ing) j 



3 years 

3 \ears i 

Total 

2 years ■ 

1 

over , 

Total 

months 

months 

Total 


of as;e I 

of ' 

j 


of age 

COW'S, ' 

1 

2 years 
of age 


oi age 

of age ' 


2031 . . . 

! 

08,663' 

145,326 

241,989 

738,740' 

930,930' 

97,866, 

1,767,536. 

672,902: 

562,312 

1 

420,114! 

1,236.214 

1930 . . . 

08,1S4' 

147,787! 

245,071 

732,437, 

925,556; 

100,6611 

1,758,654, 

680,867 

568,754; 

424,066' 

1,249,621 

19^9 • • . 

DO, 504! 

149,450; 

249,014 

727,208, 

911,720: 

99,4201 

1,738,348 

675,374, 

561,628; 

421,252} 

385,020 

1,237,002 

1938 ... 

103,302 

149,9221 

253,814 j 

743,6511 

907,7301 

99,160; 

1,750,541; 

1,738,814' 

621,362 

517,769 

1,139,131 

1937 . . ^ ! 

101,978 

154,4871 

256,465! 

735,462’ 

901,9021 

101,450 

609,8241 

514,419; 

881,347, 

1,124,243 

1926 . . . 1 

100,356 

149,931’ 

250,2871 

719,083' 

89I,786i 

100,883' 

1,711,702! 

626,730, 

617430! 

386,564 

1443,860 

1925 , . . 

100,721 

149,303 

250,024' 

606,277. 

856,352' 

102,138 

1,054,767' 

625,541. 

526,178 

393,6741 

1,151,719 

1924 . . . 

101,055 

151,259, 

252,314' 

683,186' 

839,07<i! 

105,393 

1,627,655 

625,961! 

513,112; 

385,325 

1,139,073 

1923 . . . 

06,349 

146,8351 

243,184! 

675,2041 

820,692} 

787,092j 

106,832 

1,602,728' 

652,467. 

623,963: 

894,8671 

1,176,480 

I9?3 . . , 

88,206 

142,245! 

280,45lj 

628,206 

101,471 

1,516,760 

025,678 

513i714j 

394,462 

1439,387 

1913 . . . 

95 , 472 ! 

171,688! 

267,16o| 

1 

779,960| 

936,800| 

132,734 

1,849,484 

1 

746,674 

! 

665,619j 

! 

j 

1412,293 


U) Horses employed in agriculture. 


Compared with the preceding year there is seen to have taken place in 1931 a slight 
increase in the number of cattle and decreases for horses and pigs. 
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Since 1929 the total number of horned cattle has increased regularly, the' figure for 
1931 representing 95.6 % of that for 1913. 

Dairy cows, which constitute over one-half of total cattle, have increased constant- 
ly in number during the last decade. In fact, their number in 1931 exceeded that in 
1922 by 18.3 % and almost reached the figure for 1913 ( — 6.000 head). 

As regards pigs, the table shows the increase which has taken place on the last de- 
cade. The progress in numbers has been irregular, the only really large increase recorded 
being that for 1929 in which year pigs increased by nearly 100,000 head on the previous 
year. 

The number of horses einidoyed in agriculture, on the contrary, has decreavsed con- 
tinually since 1927, This phenomenon is due to the substitution of agricultural machin- 
ery for horses. 


Livestock in Lithuania. 


In the following table are published the numbers of livestock in Lithuania at the 
end of 1931 Avitii comparative figures for the seven preceding years. 


’ 

j 

Huises ‘ 

Cattle 

'Xutal 1 Mildi c<<w% 


Sheep 1 

1 

j 

1 

Pull III > 

I'dIvK j 

X9ill 

502,170' 

1,110,080 

002,800 
«90,000 (*) 

601,780 

1 

1,037,580 

3,740,610' 24l,:.70 

1930 

550.000 

1,170,000 

1 , 007,000 

l,l2r>,3iR) 

1,130,000 (t) 

2,202,000 (1) 705, (too 

1939 

588,300 

1,100,1001 

001,800 {*) 

013,600 (I-) 

2,010,000 it) 023,500 
2,213,800' 11) 873,nit(t 

1928 

011,400 

1,100,300, 

680,500 {*) 

j, 4 « 7 ,soo; 

1 , 000,100 (t) 

19-7 i 

I 017,2001 

1,128.900, 

. — 

(*) 

(*) 

1,400,500 

1,000,500 


1936 

535,000 

1,300,000' 

— , 

1,573,200 

1,441,300 

1 

1935 

407,000' 

1,339,000' 

— , 

n 

1.455,000 

1,488,000 

! — 

1924 

482,000 

1,252,000! 


n 

1,300,000 

1,501,000' 

j 


{*) Sheep and iSoats. — {!*) Jyiiyiucf hens and y.cu'^Q on un.'il holdings. 


Horses, of which the number increased continuously from 1924, attained their max- 
imum in 1927 and then began to decline; 1931, however, shows a recovery with a figure 
>* 5*9 % above that of 1930, 

Cattle, after registering a maximum in 1926, have decreased since then almost con- 
tinuously save for slight recovery in 1928 and 1930. In 1931 the regression contimic‘<l 
with a further decline of 4.3 % from the previous year. ' 

Pigs decreased from 1924, the decline being particularly accentuated in 1927. After 
a slight recovery in 1928 and a further decline in 1929, noticeable also in Estonia and 
Latvia, i>ig-rearing was intensified in 1930 and in 1931 the advance is still clearer, being 
17.7 % on the number in 1930. 

Pouitry^-rearing continues its upward trend without interruption; the efforts of 
poultry-farmers appear to be concentrated chiefiy on fowls, qI wliich the number, after 
a decline in 1929 increased considerably in 1931, exceeding that of 1928 by 69*0 % ; 
on the otlier hand the rearing of geese shows a heavy fall, the figure for 1931 represent- 
ing only 27.7 % of that of 1928, the first year for which data are available. 
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Livestock in Czechoslovakia. 

In the following table are published the provisional results of the annual enumera- 
tion of livestock on 31 December 1931 compared with the final data of the enumeration 
of 1930 ; for 1930 there are also indicated the provisional data of the census of 27 May 
and for 1925 and 1920 those of the census of 31 December. 


Cattle ; Pigs 


JE.\RS 

Total 

Cows 

Sheep 

Total 

Brood sows 
of 6 mouths 
and avse 

1931 ( 31 -Xn) 

4,443,043 

2.459,039 

530,624 

2.570,147 

348,130 

1930 { 31 -Xn) . 

4,457,522 

2,433,830 

607,612 

2.776,215 

! 441,821 

1930 ( 27 -V) . . , . 

4,538,904 

— 

836,049 

3.088,026 

1 — 

1925 ( 31 -XII) i 

4,691,320 

i 2,331,461 

861,128 

2.539,201 (I) 304,559 

1920 i3i-2cn) 

4,376,765 

2,027,847 

985,526 

(a) 2.052,687 (i) 371,895 


(i) Sows for breeding of oves one year. — ( 2 ) Not including « othres pigs oves one year » (10 %). 


The data of the annual enumeration of 1931 show in comparison with the cor- 
responding data of 1930 that there has been scarcely any change in the number of 
cattle, the total having diminished by only 0.3 %, that of cows having increased by 
1.0%, On the other hand the number of sheep has diminished by 12.7 % and there 
has also been a considerable diminution (7.4 %) in the total number of pigs. This 
regression is still more accentuated in the case of sows of six months and over for 
breeding, reaching 21.2 %. The percentage of sows of six months and over for breeding 
in relation to the total of pigs has fallen from 15.9 in 1930 to 13.5 m 1931 • 

It must, however, be noted that the slaughter of native pigs in 1931 was consider- 
ably above that in 1930, which had already exceeded the figures for the years 1924 to 
1929 ; in 1931 there were slaughtered 4,096,522 native pigs against 3,380,700 in 1930 and 
3,091,642, the average of the seven years 1924 to 1930. 

In comparison with the data for 1925 and 1920 those of 1931 show a continuous in- 
crease in the number of cows and a steady and considerable decrease in that of sheep. 


Government measures for the development of stockrearing in the U. S. S. R. 

After the creation of the great State holdings [sovkhon) for ^icultural production 
the Government began also to organize sovkkozi for stockreaxing, with a view to sur- 
mounting the crisis in that industry , which had become more acute simultaneously with 
the rapid extension of collectivisation and consequent sharp reduction in numbers of 
livestock , 

During the last two years a vast network of large State holdings for stockrearing 
was created, comprising 1,480 holdings with 2,500,000 cattle, 860,000 pigs and 4,700,00a 
sheep. The experience of the two years has emphasised the fact that the- defects in the 
organisation of these holdings, due partly, however, to thw ^c^sive size, jare numerous* 
Following cm a decision at the aid rf the last month, the ba^c features of a reorgauisa- 
tion have beeU; define lie numbers of siock ha’^e reduced m 

cqmpariiaoh'-'Wil^ feed- - ^ \ . ’’ \ . , 
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1) On holdings d,evoted to cattlerearing for meat the number is not to exceed 
3,000 to 8,000, according to local conditions. 

2) On holdings devoted to milk production the number of cows is not to exceed 
TOGO and in subsidiary holdings 200 to 400 cows. 

3) On holdings concerned with sheeprearing the total is not to exceed 50,000 in 
the case of ewes for ordinary wool and 10,000 in the case of those for fine wool. 

4) On holdings foi pigrearing the number is fixed in the zone of cereal consump- 
tion, in Wliite Russia and Transcaucasia at 400 brood sows, in the Ukraine and the 
Central Chemoz5^om Region at 700 and in other regions at 1000 ; subsidiaries of the vari- 
ous holdings are not to maintain more than 100 to 1 50 sows for breeding. 

During the current year it has been decided to restrict the creation of new i^ovkhozi 
for stockrearing as follows : 20 in the case of cattlerearing for meat, 22 in the case of 
cattlerearing for milk and t 6 in the case of sheeprearing. In these figures the sovkhoz i 
to be organised following on the reduction in size of existing sovkhozi are not, however, 
included. The reorganisation is to be completed by i August 1932. 

Another decision refers to the collectivisation of cows. As is well-known the collect- 
ivisation of individualistic holdings extends over the whole countr5^ The fundamental 
form of this collectivisation is the artel in which are collectivised the principal commodi- 
ties of agricultural production leaving, however, to each member of the artel, for person- 
al use, a cow, small stock, poultry and the land surrounding the house. 

Uatel}?*, however, the movement for tire extension of compulsory collectivisation to 
all cows has developed in several regions. At the end of March a decree was promul- 
gated according to which this collectivisation of all cows should not only cease but that 
each artel should, on the contrary, see that each of its members had for his own use a 
cow, small stock and poultry. 


Livestock in Canada. 

On March 22 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics publislied its annual report, buvsed 
on the usual survey, on the numbers of farm livestock and poultry in Canada oir June . 
The data of this report are given in the following table compared with the corresponding 
data for the previous five years. 


Livestock and ‘poultry in Canada 

on June 

I according to 

the ordinary annual 

survey^ 


1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

mr 

1926 




(thou8aud,&) 



Horses 


3,^95 

3.377 

3,376 

3.4^^ 

3,398 

Cattle 

7 * 99 ^ 

S .937 

8,825 

8,772 

9,150 

8.571 

Cows kept mainly for milk. 

3 , 5^3 

3.683 

3.685 

3.782 

3.S83 

3>«39 

Sheep 

3.608 

3.696 

3.636 

3,416 

3,^63 

3,143 

Swine 

4,717 

4,000 

4,382 

4 A 97 

4*695 

4,360 

Poultry 

65,468 

6 o, 7 gs 

59.933 

53,780 

50,178 

SOJO8 

Hens, etc 

61.572 

56,247 

55.343 

49,593 

46,172 

46,096 

Turkeys 

2,23Z 

2,399 

2.423 

2,066 

1,890 

2,088 

Geese 

904 

1,160 

1.155 

1,125 

1.135 

1,02:1 

Ducks 

760 

989 

1,112 

996 

981 

93:3 
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From the table it may be noted that the tendency to declme :n the number of hor- 
ses noted in the last few years, was continued in 1931. Cattle were reduced by about 
a million head from 1930 to 1931, reaching quite a low point, but of the total cattle, the 
number of cows kept mainly for milk was well maintained at 3,513,000 head as against 
3.bi>3,ooo in 1930. vSheep have not varied greatly in number since 1929. In contrast 
to the case for other livestock, swine and total poultry showed substantial increases in 
numbers over 1930. The increase in poultry flocks was due exclusive!}- to hens as other 
kmds all recorded decreases ; the number of hens has, in fact showed a large and progres- 
sive increase for some years past, reaching over 61 million head in 1931 as compared with 
about 46 million in 1926, an increase of roughly % hi five years. 

The prelimuiary data of the decennial census of June 1931 are practically identical 
with the above data of the June annual survey. According to the census, the number 
of mules in June 1931 was 6,460 head and the number of hives of bees 183,981. 

As regards the annual survey, in order to improve Canadian livestock statistics and 
to obtain a better perspective of the livestock industry, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics in 1931 inaugurated a second series of livestock surveys as on December i and in 
future wdll continue to publish bi-atmual reports on livestock in Canada as on June i and 
December i. 

The first results of the survey of December i, 1931 for the Prairie Provinces, compared 
with the census data of June 1931 for the same provinces are given in the following sum- 
mary : (According to the census, the Prairie Provinces last June possessed 37.6 % of 
the total Canadian cattle, 50.7 % of the total swine and 35.5 % of the total sheep). 



Cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

PR.'i.uRiK Province : 



June (Census, 1931:) * . . . 

• . • 3.003.764 

3.390,990 

1,282,310 

December (Annual survey 1931) • • * • 

. . . 2,915.200 

2,058,900 

988,000 


The figures do not indicate a lower trend in livestock production as the decreases 
from June to December are largely seasonal, due to heavier marketings in this period ; 
moreover in the latter half of the year there are few additions to numbers as, owing to 
the climatic conditions prevalent in Western Canada, most births, especially of lambs, 
occur in the spring. 


Livestock in Uruguay* 

Below are given the results of the 1930 census for pigs, asses and mules compared 
with those of the preceding census of 1924. 


Classification i93o 1924 

(Head) 

Pigs 307.924 251.258; 

Asses 3.838 3.232 

Muies ' '«,i3o 16,344 



s 
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From an examination of the data there are seen to he for 1930 increases of 
and 1,606 head respectively in the number of pigs and asses whereas for mules a de- 
crease of 5,194 head is recorded. 

As regards sex and strain, the 1930 census gives the following classification for 
pigs : 


193c 

\Hca(l) 

According to ser : 

Boars 21,235 

Sows, for breedmg purposes 60,693 

Pigs, for fattening 105,876 

Pigs, under i year of agt^ 120,120 

According to strain ; 

Crossbred 237,350 

Pure strain 69,456 

Berkshire x ,008 

Yorkshire 57 

Duroc Jersey 53 


The New Zealand Dairyng Industry in 1930-31- 

In the main substantial decreases characterise the figures relating to the New Zea- 
land dairying industry in 1930-3 1 as compared with the figures for 1929-30. The tuunbcr 
of factories in operation declined from 491 to 482, while the number of persons finding 
emplojnnent receded by 1 %. The cost per lb. of butterfat purchased by factories 
dropped by 27 % and the total value of products per pound of butter fat by 22 %. 

During 1930-31 butterfat aggregating 296,187,000 lb, was sent to dairy factories, 
3 % more than in the previous year. Of this amount 71 % wasusedforbutter and 27 % 
was contained in milk used for making cheese, while the remaining 2 % was useti for 
condensed and dried milk and other purposes. The quantities used for butter and cheese 
were respectively 2 % and 5 % above those for 1929-30; the butterfat used for the manu- 
facture of condensed and dried milk decreased by 13 %. The quantity of milk used 
for cheesemaking increased by 3 %. 

The production of butter was 2,306,842 cwt., an increase of 2 % on that of 1920- 
1930, and the production of cheese 1,857,852 cwt., an increase of 4 %. Values, however, 
declined sharply, that of the total butter production by 18 %, that of total cheese pro- 
duction by 30 %. 

The average weight of milk required to produce a pound of cheese declined from 
9.55 lb. to 9.38 lb., that is by 2 %, while the weight of cheese obtained per xoo lb, milk 
rose 2 % from 10.47 to 10.66 lb. The average yield of butter per pound of butterfat 
rose I % from 1.22 lb. to 1.23 lb. 
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1 TWBtVS aCONTBS 

Seven months (A.ugust i-iEnd February') ) ^Auj>ust i-July 31 ) 
EsPORis I Imports F^hforts I Imports 


1931-32 I 1930-31 1931-32 1930-31 : 1930-31 1930 - 31 . 


Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Ivithuania 

Rumania 

IT. S. S. R 

Yugoslavia ..... 



United States . . . 

Argentina 

Chile 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Australia 

Importing Countries: 
■Germany ..... 

At^tria. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

Estonia 

Irish Free State , . 

Finland 

Ftance ...... 

Gr* Brit, and N. Ir. . 
Greece. ...... 

Italy 

I^atvia 

Fforway 

Netherlands .... 

Pote.nd 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . . 
British India .... 

Japan . 

Sy^ and I^ebanon . 

®gypt 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand . . . 
Totals. . . 


Exporting Countries 
“Gennany .... 
Bulgaria ..... 
Hungary .... 
I4thuania .... 

Iy>land 

Rumania .... 
V, 8. S, R. . . . 

Ca na d a 

United States . . 
Argentina .... 

Turkey 

Algeria ..... 
Importing Cmn&ries 
Austria , . , . , 

Belgium 

Denmark .... 


— Thousand centals (1 cental = 


Ftoland . . . 
Ftance . . . 
Wy . , . . 
I^atvia . . . 
Norway , . 


' Sweden 
Swterl^d',, 



428 i 

0{x) 

0 ( 3 ) 

0 ( 3 ) 

msoli 


2(r) 

0 ( 3 ) 

0 ( 3 ) 

m,5oi 


8,201, 

1701 

5,710(1) 

181 

243,(1) 

sisks) 

53 ( 3 ) 


■ Thousand centals (i cental ~ 100 lbs). 


1,195 2,563 

699 0 

1,177 0 

4,667 123 

701 (i) 0(i) 

2,132 — • 

659 0 

57 — 
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COTJNTHISS 


Exports 
1932 : 1931 


1931 


Seven months (August i-End Eebiuary) 
Exports | Imports 
1931-33 I 1930-31 I I931-3-3 I 1930-31 


Twixvi: MONTHS 
(August 1 -Jtily 31 ) 

Expr^Ris ' Imports 

1930*31 ' 1930*31 


Exporting Countries iV, 

Germany 'i 

Belgium 

BuJ^ia i! 

Spain || 

France ii 

Hungary j! 

Italy 1 1 

Eatvia il 

Lithuania !i 

Poland , . ' ^1 

Euxnania || 

Yugoslavia j! 

1 1 

United States . . . il 

Argentina jl 

Chile Ij 

India |! 

Turkey j| 

Japan | 

Algeria i! 

Tunis jl 

Australia ' 

importing Countries • jj 

Austria ;i 

Denmark il 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (i cental = 


Irish Free State . . ji 

Finland ,1 

Or. Britain and N. Ir. l! 
Greece jj 


Netherlands 
Portugal . . 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura . . 

Indo»China 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Egypt 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand .... 
Totals . . . 

Exporting Countries; 


:i: 


Hungary 
Uthuania 
Poland , 


Czechoslovakia . 
U. S. S. B,. . . 
Canada . . < . 
United States 
Argentina , . , 
Otile. 


/Syria and Debanoa 
Turkey. . . . , . 

Algeria 

^rpt 

Tunis 

Australia .... 
Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria ..... 

Belgium 

Ds^ark .... 


Irish Free State . - 

France 

Gr. Britain and N. ir. 

Greece 

Italy 

Latvia 

Koortvay 

Netherlands .... 
Switzerland# .... 

'Yugoslavia 

Taws . . # 


4 

4 

44 
0 
348 
62 
2 ] 6 : 
0 
Oi 

44' 


661 

l,390i 

95 : 

4 

73 

0 


9 

1,179 

0 

2 

0 

0 

417 

Oi 

0 

15; 


151 

0 ! 
11 
586 
152 
121 1 
41 
•>1 

57 

4' 

814' 

1,495 

141' 

4' 

62' 


24 


328 1 
Oi 
0 , 


26' 

2 ' 

o' 

0 

20 

0 

24 

0 ! 

O' 


71 

1101 

01 

68 

955 

2 
157! 
421 

• 1 
90 

40 ; 

. I 

35' 


4,58! i 


0 ' 

S' 

O' 

27S' 

;;; sTj 

’**164' 

46 

1,7371 

87, 

7! 


456! 

Si 

168i 

57: 

0 : 

I 

2 I 

0 ,' 

01 

01 

0 

37 

oi 


4,m i,€ 88 ; 

Barley. 

o' 

0 | 


84| 

15: 

67! 

2 i 

214 


101 : 

’ 57j 
412, 
657i 
49 
0 , 
60 
51' 


4' 

278; 

o' 

0 

146. 


2 

2 ; 

oi 

0 

o| 

108 

si 

01 


0 

0 

24 

0 ; 


40 

Oj 

1 , 219 ! 

134 

805^ 

61i 

0 : 

**‘783i 

811 i 

29! 

60! 

99 

6771 

139 

0 

4,8Tli 


m 


216, 

U 2 | 


77;, 

825, 

73 

251 




46 
40 
401 
13 

3,386! 

I, 532 

J, 470i 

ml 

403' 
478,(1) 
55 
6, 338 1 
10,706’: 
752 
11 
536 
0 

1,144 
44i<3) 
711 
8,675| 

7i 

^1 

18(1) 

0 , 

3,0;38 

?! 

55i 


(1) 


115; 

112 | 

79! 

44 1 
3,684i 
2,970 
794! 
02| 
13. 
430' 
271 (1) 
75; 
8,556, 
15,139 
1,197' 

90 i 
617' 

29' 

l,6S7|(i) 

1851(3) 

164, 

5,746 

4 ! 

151 

oi 

24,(1) 

0 

2,723! 

0 ' 


12 s 

40 
0 
0 

154 
0 

190 

0 

0 | 

0 (x) 

0 ' 

24' 

■ 1 
0, 

!■ 

06,(1) 


100 lbs). 

137, 

152 

0 

0 ! 

386' 

0 , 

101 


(3) 


li'i 


r 


,(i) 

(3) 

(3) 


82; 

0,(1) 

2:(3) 

2,(3) 

39,3531 


I, mi 

- Thousand centals 


... Id) 


0 . 

0 

0 

0, 

(3) 


3951 

4 

46 

0 

2,699 
13,596 (1) 

979 ; 

7,055,(3) 

3,915 

1,435 

3,702 

203 

229 

368 

2,242: 


2 |d) 

- |d) 

4l 

0.(1) 

7i(3) 

0,(3) 

44,81T1 

(1 cental 

1,109} 

126' 

626; 

111 

2,352 

25,682i(i) 

2,862! 

5,249} 

1,393 

3,274 

2,789 . 

317 


37 

15| 

0 

670* 


1,940 (i) 
1,071 
0,945 
51 
983 
4831 
95 
22 (i) 

6,53 

282 

626,(1) 

238 

187| 

1 , 477 ,( 1 ) 

11 1(3) 
93(3) 

n,373l 

100 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


(I) 


414} 

218i 


.# 

d) 0(1) 2 

35' 

123! 161, 

0 

1,1291 9691 

85r 

IS 

1 62 

201- 

0 

0 

1,005 

1,001' 363 

860. 

406 

1,012 

0 

0 0! 

.. I(r) 22 

d) , 20 

646 

11 

15 

794 

9 

20 

7 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

915 

176 

309 

291’ 

0 

0 

9 

18 

11 

5,783 

46^152 

50,288 


(i) 


0 

0 

71 

0 

3,777(3) 
236 (i) 
627 
0 

8,128 
1,479 
6,682 
2,163 
nl 


9 
0 

1,433! 

1 , 012 } 

68 

1,861 

1,444 

772' 

2,336' 

108 

40 

282} 
459 
2H4' 
JOJl 
2,059, 
38li| 
90 
23, m 

lb.). 

0, 
0 
0 
0; 
0, 
0 
2} 


d) ^ notes page *84. 

I&: ' ( 


231 

6,089 

10,820 

46 

450 

4 

680 

0,186 

1,964 

33 

4T,468 




0, 

\ 

i 

46, 

243 

1 

10,340. 
1,2811} 
e,7oe;' 
10,013 
13 


128, 

210 

220 

75. 

7,350: 
4,008! 
1,1791 
73} 
24} 
0151 
421 1 
8S' 
13,113, 
23,104} 
2,0441 
lot' 
1,032} 
29 
3,472 
267 
261, 
10,404} 

18 

24 

40 

0 

4,008 

0 

Ilf) 


0 

u 

2' 

n,m 


1,508, 

152 

580 

15! 

2,798' 

33,7971 

8,003| 

23,385 

9,240 

6,022 

6,701 

636 

306 

869 

593} 

3.444; 

2 

220I 

1,6621 


0} 

1,0761 

l,j 

0 

20 

22 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

691 

0 

29 

nm 


288 

231 

0 

0 

569 

0 

225 

2 

0 

24 

0 

2 

49 

2 

0 

2 

31 

212 

67 

11 

0 

3,100 

1,572 


2,160 
12,816 
165 
1,896 
3,845 
218 
71 
2,432 
445 
1,025 
428 
168 
3,560 
266 
234 
39, m 


0 

2 

7 

0 

466 

162 


17,900 

2.077 
10, 638 
16,007 

13 

46i' 

7,721 

18,691 

79 

773 

212 

1.078 
14,7X0 
2,829 
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FEBEUARy 

i Seven months (Auinist i-End February 

1 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I -July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports i Imports 

1 


1932 j 1931 

1932 [ 1931 

I 93 I -33 

i 930 ' 3 X 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1930-31^ 1 1930-31 


Exporting Countries 


Exporting Countries*. 

Bulgaria 

Rumania. ..... 
Yugoslavia ..... 
United States . . , 
Argentina , , , . . 

Brazil 

Java and Madura . . 

Indo-China 

Syria and I^ebanon . 

Turkey 

Rgypt 

Union of Soutk Africa 

Importing Countries : 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark . . ; . . 
Spain. ....... 

Irisb Free State . . 

Finland 

France 

Gr. Brit, and N. If, 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 
Poland ...... 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Sadteerland. ...» 
Czechoslovaksia . . . 
Canada ...... 

Japan . . . ^ . 

Tunis ....... 

Totals. . . 


Germany 

0 


2 

115' 


209 

370 

Irish Free State . . 




... 1 

(i) 49 

(i) ISl 

(1) 1,52 

Hungary 

0 

0 

0 

4' 

4 

11 

2 

Lithuania . ... 

4 

11 

0 

O' 

9 

71 

0 

Poland 

4 

7 

0 

0 

22 

95 

0 

Rumania 



... 1 

(I) 269 

(i) 1,252 

(1) 0 

Czechoslovakia . , . 

.11 

18 

2 

2 

351 

094 

55 

U. S. S. R 



— 

— 1 




Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Canada 

388 

44 

0 

0 

2.533 

734 

536 

United States . . . 

4 

4 

2 

4' 

639 

86 

9 

Argentina 

2,30<5 

1,911 

— 

- 1 

8, .07.5 

7,628 


Chile 

7 

57 

0 

0 

319 

1,001 

0 

Algeria 




... 1(3) 84 

(3) 642,(3) 276 

Tunis 

7 

20 

0 

0 

132 

880 

0 

Australia 

20 

0 

0 

0 

53 

51 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Austria 

o' 

0 

108 

! 

203 

0 

2 

844 

Belgium 


0 

328 

340 

7 

2 

646 

258 

Denmark 

13! 

11 

0 

101' 

57 

18 

Estonia ...... 

0! 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

7 

Finland 

41 

2 

0 

0 

38 

4 

40 

France 

0! 

a 

343 

328 

4 

11 

798 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

08 

35 

573 

492 

100 

73 

4,003 

Italy 

0! 

0 

240 

267 

0 

0 

2,000 

Uatvia 


0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

< 

Norway 

oi 

0; 

1 73; 

0 

0 

0 

203 

Netherlands .... 

71 

09! 

205! 

174 

35 

132 

1,332 

Sweden 

... 1 

. . . 


... 

(1) 7fi) 1,5 

(i) 659 

Switzerland .... 

0 

”*278 

380 

0 

0 

2,626 

Totals . . . 

3,8H7| 


! 1,814 

2,233 

12,886 

13,30.2 

15,229 


Oats. — Thoufsand centals (i cental = loo lbs). 


(I) 


(I) 


300 

12S 

33' 

o! 

0 

0 

7, 

75’ 

229 

115' 

• i 
0 

108 


1,109 

2,251 

534' 

42 

60 

1,138 

6,033 

2,649 

18 

0 

1,920 

498 

2,802 

19,858 


Maiice* — Thousand centals (i cental =« 100 lbs). 









Four months 








(November i-End February) 


351 

95 

0 

0 


1,069 


1,135- 

0 1 


0 

. . . 

. . , 

. . . 


(X) 

31,248(1) 

5,150 (1) 

0(1) 

0 

165 

092 

2 

0 


8861 


3,1391 


20 


7 

143 

218 

35 

37 


498 


375 


97 


342 

9,689 

1 9,700 



— 


62,02.5! 


45,5151 

— 


— 




1 _M. 

b) 

0(3) 

01 


— 


— 



— 


(1) 

362 (i) 

90: 


— 


— 

29 

29 

— - 



1,257 


1,523 


— 1 


— 

0 

26 

0 

4 




77j 


7| 


9' 

24 

7 

0 

0 


621 


9 


0 


0 





(X) 

2' 

(r) 

2 

(I) 

13(i) 

18 





(3) 

l,24l! 

(3) 

072(3) 

i 

0 

(3) 

0 

0 

0 

1,687 

617, 


0 


0! 

4,799 

[ 

2,403 

0 

0 

620 

412 


0! 


0; 

2,795 


1,614 

165 

93 

1,477 

1,107 


3171 


201 

1 

7,573 


4,764 

0 

0 

3,839 

644 


o' 


Oi 

7,813 


2,793 

0 

0 

1,283 

627, 


0 


0: 


2,306 


1,285' 




... i 

(X) 

0 

(X) 

0’(I) 

3,300 (i) 

2,094 

0 

0 

’ 36 

13 


Oi 


Oi 


143 


64 

2 

4 

2,284 

1,476 


7| 


22i 


8,821 


7,599 

181 

212 

6,307 

8,148 


01 9; 


789 


27,382 


17,466' 

0 

0 

, 1,213 

4 


0 


0 

i 

1,704 


26 

2 

16 

84 

83 


46| 


176 

1 

214 


243 

0 

0 

1,380 

802 


2! 


2 


4,451 


4,727. 

0 

0 

176 

209 


0 


0 


1,686 


1,014' 

31 

26 

3,047 

1,709 


511 


141 


16,146 


10,576 

0 

0 

0 

7, 


0 


0 


51 


82; 



96 

148* 


— 1 

1 

— . 1 


895 


873 

, , , 

. # , 


... (I) 

0(1) 

0 

(X) 

1,931(1) 

1,362 

0 

0 

"*284 

238 


01 

i 

0 


1,458 


1,184» 

0 

0 

1,250 

663 


0 

1 

0 


5,362 


2,908' 

0 

0 

280 

1921 


4l 


4 


, 2,165! 


l,711j 



. , • 

- J 




— 

(I) 

588 (i) 

^2 

Oj 

0 

35 

37^ 


0 


0 


203 


148' 

10,762! 

11417 


12,126' 


70,994 


69,331 


101,2961 


06,013, 


220 

234) 

isi 

84, 

1371 

1.779; 

710. 

10.726; 

2 

2,659 

130 

14.621, 

2,178' 

1,292: 

54,V 

73 


4< 

20: 

0 

7 

20 ' 

397 

0 

i. 

4 

375 

40’ 

2 

36.298 


1,005 

462 

141 

O' 

<y 

0 

143 

86 

234 

198 


9 

2 

2,227 

3,494 

1,270- 

169 

260 

2,213 

10,697 

3,741 

57 

.4 

3,609 

1,334 

4,564 

30,12# 


Twelve months 
{Nov. I -Oct. 31) 
3,4771 ( 

J8,700i S 

6,420 : 2‘ 

1,336 521 

198,617 — 

I81 — 

2,407; — 

2,584! 

159- 4! 

212' 


3,298 


Ql 

-1 

055! 

0 , 

0: 

261 

0 

40 

2,407 

0 

240 

7 

0 

273 

0 

0 

2 

2 

9 


0 

298 

0 


10,007 

6.270' 

17,076 


12,044 

365 

23,765 

63,281 

37S 

2,337 

17,447 

8,977 

82,441 

496 

1,005 

7,01T 

3,611 

13,115 

4,760 

1,689 


241«294| 230,345 


(t) (3) See nptes page 5)34. 
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COUNTRIES 


February 

Two MONTHS (January i-Eud February) 

Exports j Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1932 1931 1932 1931 

1932 1931 

1933 1931 


Exporting Countries: 

‘Spain 

Italy 

United States. . . , 

JSrazil 

India 

Indo-CWiia 

'Slam 

Egypt 

Importing Countries; 
Germany ...... 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . , 

France 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel, 

Greece . 

Himgary 

Latvia. ...... 

Trithuania ..... 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland. .... 
Chechoslovakia . . . 

Yugoslavia 

Canada 

‘Chile 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura. . 

Japan . 

'Syria and I^ebanon . 

Turkey 

^geria 

Tunis 

Union of S. Africa. 

Australia 

New Zealand .... 
Totais. . . 


Exporting CouiUries. 


Lithuania 
Argentina 
dindia , . 

, Tunis , . 

Importing Cauniirm. 


C EWaad . . 
/4'E®Knce. . . 

-Gk. Brit and 
" ,"*(3feeee , . . 


Ttal^ 

Xatvia. . . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 
Poland. . . 
Bweden . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 

United States, 
Japan . 
Australia 

Totals 


Irel. 


Twelve months 
(January i-Dec.31) 


00 

417 

203 

' 5,454! 

l,043i 


77 i 

01 

33 | 

0! 


791 

. 1 

0 

0! 

170 | 

29 ! 


Rice. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lbs). 


i 

0 , 

9 


370 , 


0 

0, 

15 , 


3 , 33 ii 

l, 265 i — 


53 

13 ! 

0 , 


62 ' 

ISi 

0 | 

01 

S! 

140 , 

9; 


0 

0; 


602> 

441 

1 i 

01 


220 

46 

57 , 

13 


4501 

238 

53 I 

291 

0! 

2 | 

2 ' 

57 | 

15 

GCj 

24 ! 

491 

04 

20 


317 , 

132 

35 

22 

9 

4 ' 

4 

00 

*■> 

. 1 
26 
40 
37 || 
60 
33 
913 


'(I) 


148 | 
831 
3531 

* 9^29: 
2.879 
2 , 030 ( 1 ) 
22 ( 1 ) 


161 

0 

53 

0 

0 

141 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

282 | 

55 


{^) 


5,5911 


11 

2 

Linseed. 


m 

4(1) 

Oi 

01 


881 
783 ! 
035 j 

’ 6,660 1 
2 , 427 ; 
2,163 
119 ( 1 ) 

1121 

o; 

26 

Oj 

o:(i) 

134 ' 

31 ! 

ol 

0| 

0 

0; 

278 , 

18 , 

~ 1(1) 

0 ! 


33(1) 
320 (1) 

Oi 
0 i 

is' 


iJ 

1 , 021 [ 

821 

1301 

15 

2 

4 

893 

355 


(I) 


(1) 


68 

2 

2 

9 

iiol 

18 

95 

84 

14«1 

121 

60 

51 

i ,119 

m 


(1) 


'(I) 


236 ( 1 ) 
5.5 
9 

15 

7 

'i,28l 


454 

103 

95 | 

1 

4 

608 

262 

84 

53 

24 

4 

15 


84 ' 

J 37 

84 

1,805 

617 , 

101 




.. ii ... , 

9,156! i6»315 


Thousand centals (i cental =: 100 lbs). 

01 
Oi 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

81 

20 

0 

0 

60 

79 

4,334 

5,148 

— 

— 1 

8,962 

10,155 

137 

53 

0 

0 

328 

161 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

470 

678 

4 

2 

9 

7 

340 

848 ' 

73 

11 

— 


18 

40 , 



«... 


20 

3 ll 



0 

0 

7 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

278 

320 , 

2 

2 

0 

0 

877 

642 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Hi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

121 


0 

0 

4 

7 

2 

9 : 

16 

33 

0 

0 

22 

33 ; 

0 

0 

9 

4 

529 

57 ^ 

55 

9 

0 

0 

11 

T 

2 

2 

0 

0 

29 


" 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

■i 

0 

^ 2 

— 

— 

617 

m 


— 

Oi 

Ol 

'**157 

”* 126 ' 

0 

0 

4 , 5^1 

mil 

3,506 

3 » 359 | 

9m 

10^460 


51 

85 

7 

586 

1,248 

4 

0 

216 

4 

40 

1 , 543 | 

18 


( 1 ) 33 ( 1 ) 




60 

0 

0 

1,021 

33 

lai 


1,078 


11 




Exports 

Imports 

1931 

1931 

, 833 

0 

I 3,109 

1 53 

2,771 

328 

1 1,993 

48,575 

j 

692 

21,1531 

— 

24 , 758 | 

— 

686 

836 

1 , 373 | 

8,962 

0 

756 

I 190 ' 

1,349 

0 

167 

1 — 

83 

0 

53 

9371 

6,792 

271 1 

2,690 

— 1 

540 

2 i 

481 

O' 

0 ' 

82 

22 

0 , 

117 

2, 4801 

4,963 

OOOi 

1,726 

'1 — 

613 

•— , 

123 

1 0 

454 

' Ol 

1,127 

4 ' 

511 

ol 

710 


441 

I 8 i 

10,196 

I 232 

5,886 

1 4,195 

2,773 

' 0 

322 

0 

183 

1 ( 4 ) 3 

( 4 ) 184 

0 

31 

1 ^ 

1,025 

101 

I 29 

1 0 

i 73 

114,849 

! 55 ,^ 

1 4 

! 0 

247 

0 

41,346 

— 

2,515 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

13 

7,507 

1 205 

8^702 

1 — . 

417 

1 

466 

i 0 

68 

1 is: 

5,814 

1 4 

7,699 

i 0 

95 

! 42 

2 

0 


i 106 

90 

1 0 

2 ^ 

1 , 49 

9,253 

■I 7 

273 

\ ^ 

1,016 

\ 7 

m 

0 

'W 

1 584 

m 

► **- 


1 0 

m 

f, 45»151 

mm 


(i) (4) See notes page 284. 
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S 



February 

Two MONTH.** {January i-Bnd February) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Beporys 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


193s 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1931 1 

1931 

X931 

Exporting Countrm: 




Butter. — 

Thousand lbs). 




Austria 

84 

401 

22 

2 

183, 

851 

24 

41 

2,862 

1,565 

Deumark 

26,156 

26,883 

1,052 

128 

55' 

55,2631 

57,955 

320 

64 

378,429 

1,596 

Estonia 

994 

0 

0 

2,132 

2,500 

0 

0, 

31,844 

0 

Irish Free State . . 




... I(i) 212:(i) 364 

(i) 203 (i) 439 

42,307 

3,325 

Finland 

3,089 

3,084 

0 

0 

6,8161 

6,352 

0 

0 

38,867 

0 

France 

498 

935 

2,546 

7,300 

1,3211 

3,695 

2,646 

10,285 

11,036 

40,836 

Hungary 

450 

121 

0 

0 

8771 

406 

0 

0, 

4,065 

117 

Latvia 

1,587 

1,711 

0 

2' 

4,103 

4,090 

0 

4 

41,313 

24 

Lithuania 

496 

586 

0 

O' 

970 

1,206 

0 

0 

19,191 

0 

Netherlands .... 

1,881 

4,030 

3,541 

573 

4,220 

9,030 

6,301 

1,606 

72,660 

8,887 

Poland 

249 

1,717 

0 

0 

1,157| 

8,393 

0 

2 

27,470 

33 

Sweden 




(i) 3.210 

(x) 4,451 

(I) 7 

(I) 0 

43,162 

40 

U. S. S. R 



— 

— 



5) 18,052 

— 

Ai^entina ..... 

0,001 

^83 

— 

— 

1^827 

15,223 

— 

— 1 

47,915 

— 

In^a 

18 

35 

33 

18 

53 

93 

86 

46 

364 

344 

Syria and l^hanon . 

15 

97 

148 

9 

79 

377 

249 

13 

1,817 

344 

Australia. ..... 

18,074 

16,255 

0 

O' 

48,714 

85,567 

0 

0 

208,924 

0 

New Zealand .... 
Importing Countrks: 

33,780 

20,712 


" 

48,348 

46,635 

— 


220,814 

" 

Germany 

Belgium 

11 

26 

12,672 

17,101 

15 

49 

31,623 

34,214 

269 

220,950 

130 

194 

6,969 

3,131 

198 

862 

12,361 

6,995 

2,756 

41,662 


13 

8,748 

9 

7,143 

9 

4 

15 

17,269 

18 

11,319 

11 

161,180 

7, 

88 

121 

903,967 

Gr^Brit. andk.Irel*. 

81,527 

06,880 

142,523 

40,228 


146 

104' 


282 

214 


2,059 

6,188 

Italy 


84 

1,045 

721i 

90 

132 

1,949 

1,486 

1,290 

Norway 

395 

198 

2 

18 

831 

287 

7 

44' 

1*629 

879 

Switzerland .... 

0 

2 

1,327 

24 

1,887, 

0 

2 

2,466 

3,413 

20 

23,358 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

160 

2 

24 

280 

68 

18 

661 

4,107 

Canada ...... 

140 

42 

44 

470 

2.58 

108 

62 

937| 

10,681 

2,822 

United States . . . 

JOS 

. 141 

139 

97, 

251 

366 

262 

207, 

2,004 

1,883 

Ceylon 


— , 

53 

46 



108 

106 


642 

Java and Hadura . . 

. — 




— 

— 

(i) 625 

(I) 787, 

— 

8,514 

Japan ....... 




... 



(t) 20 

(I) 40^ 


281 

Algeria. ...... 

. . . 


. . . 

... 

... 

... 

(4) 66'{4) 4,237 

Bgypt 


... 


... 

(I) 77 

(i3 0(1) 90 

(t) 


2,041 

Tunis . 

0 

0 

99 

66, 

0 

0 

192 

148 

9 

930 

Totils . . . 

mm 

92,^1 

110,474 

08,486 

210,013 

203, Hi 

221,041 

203,760 

1,210,370 

1,281,100 

Exporting Counirim 




Cheese. — (Thousand lbs). 

117, 

9,423 

5,776 

604 

Denmark ..... 

950 

655 

U 

53 

1,894 

1,308 

42 

Finland ...... 

008 

405 

2 

4 

1,197 

1,087 

2 

& 

33 

Italy 

0,398 

6,679 

608 

703 

10,452 

11,383 

1,082 

1,230 

0 

89,046 

10,115 

Lithuania ..... 

308 

343 

0 

0 

381 

333 

0 

2,546 

11 

Norway ...... 

351 

187 

26 

44 

670 

304 

46 

86 

2,840 

562 

Netherlands .... 

12,031 

12,886 

97 

90 

25,001 

27,747 

179 

201 

190,460 

1,345 

Poland 

128 

298 

49 

53 

346 

514 

79 

yj 

2,884 761 

Switzerland .... 

3,260 

4.667 

379 

483 

6,360 

9,015 

970 

935 

38ll 

54,307 

8.470 

Czechc^lovakia . . . 

697 

752 

132 


1,867 

1,698 

361 

10,981 

4,198 

3,779 

Yugo^avia I 

134 

201 

20 

408 

229 

83 


243 

Ca:^a ...... 

668 

306 

84 

93 

1,420 

1,224 

162 

174 

84,790 

1,446 

Amtralia 

836 

983 

2 

4 

2,209 

1,508 

2 

1 

7,405 

24 

New Zealand .... 

18,461 

23,862 

0 

0 

41,967 

44,34$ 

0 

181,703 

4 

Importing CouHirim 
Germany. ..... 

4U 

678 

7,621 

8,611 

392 

661 

1,087 

15,260 

18,085 

7,372 

120,404 

Austria ...... 

9 

873 

337 

75 

798 

604 

706 

6,213 

5,V92 

49,600 

Belgium ...... 

61 

60 

3,278 

3,322 

99 

119 

6,978 

; 

814 

Spain. 

33 

15 

165 

401 

20 

29 

29£ 

m 

3,867 

Irish Free State. » . 

(i) 20 

(I) 13 

(1) 172 

1 (i) 262 

^ 194 

2.687 

France 

' 2,612 

*8,772 

'*6,415 

6,985 

5,529 

6,398 

7,651 

11,427, 

67*567 

38,259 

82,810 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

677 

611 

26,224 

31,481 

1,259 

1,288 

63,434 

7,346 

828,091 

Greece 

0 

16 

316 

231 

C 

2C 

642 

; . 428 

' 67 

190 

^960 

Hungary 

4 

7 

2 

20 

9 

20 

9 

110 

20$ 

Portugal, * . . . . 



31 

22 


— , 

44 

49 

,(i) ^ 77 


842 

Sweden . . . . . 



» « « ' 

. . . 



(I) 64 


1,691 

United States , . . 

93 

; 121 

8,580 

4*061 

273 

317 

7,311 

8,184 

1,865 

61,992 

India , 

0 

0 

62 

79 

C 

( 

'1C 

212 

7 

1,65$, 

Java and Madura. . 




— 


» (x) 106 


Syria and Lebanon . 
Algeria ...... 


^ 0 

' '** 88 

60 

2 

(I) 37 

0 

it) 11 

170 

(I) ***233 

► 121 

.(1) ',‘^686 

86 

196 

78 

’ , 701 

Tunis 

Teials . . . 

0 

48^7 

^ “* 0 

1 ***174 

48,702 

130, 0 

50,4621 mtSi 

1 I10,89fi 

86t 

' 326 

2^ 

704343 



( 1 ^ 4 ) i 
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COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 
Uoited States. . . . 

Argentina 

Brazil 

India 

Egypt 

Importing Countries: 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 


Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Creece 

' Hungary 

Italy 

Datvia 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Potad. . 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Swits^Iand. . . . . 
Cjsechoslovafcia . . . 

Vugoslavia 

Canada 

Japan 

Algeria. ...... 

Tatels , . . 


Exporting Countries: 

Spain 

Irish Free State . . 
Hungary ....... 

Argentina ’ * • j 

Chile 

India 

Syria and X^tjanon . 
Algeria »....* 
Egypt 

Un. of S. Africa ] ®| 
Australia . . . . | 

New Zealand . • | 

I mporting CouMries : 
Oermany . , * • | Jj 
} Austria ...... 

’ Iknmark ..... 

, Wand 

' Fiance 

Gi. Britain and N.Ir. 
Creece , . 


Italy 

Norway , . . 
Netherlands . 

Poland. , , . 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . , 

Ctana/^a . . . 

United States 
Japan .... 
Tunis .... 
Totob 




(?> 

nb) 


170 


60,594| 

12, 0331 
2,183 
183 


82,473 

3,472 

86,145 


340! 

703' 

0 


18 

4 

2,906 

30,060 

7 

126 

95 

40 

143 

9 

99 

3i; 

29; 

11 

931 

IS 

241 

2116,482 


February 

Seven months (August i-End February) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I ‘July 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMP< 

)RTS 1 

1930-31 

Exports 

Imports 

193’ 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1931-33 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental =100 Ib^.). 



5,201 

2,317 

46 

1 

55 


31,758 

20,431 

240 

207 

30,301 

538 

7 

2 





258 

223 

— 

— 

511 

— 






(3) 

174 

(3) 33! 

. — 

— 

516 


650 

1,733 

159 

150 

4,603 

8,860 

582 

707 

14,881 

1,870 

... 



... 1 

(I) 

4,198 

(1) 3,408 


(1) 0, 

6,669 

0 

101 

110 

701 

562 


1,052 

1,025 4,921 

5,470 

1,706 

8,442 

0 

0 

49 

42 


0 

0 

340 

289 

0 

467 

31 

22 

108 

157 


223 

93 

033 

Oil 

201 

1,713 

— 

— 

11 

9 


— 

— 

77 

79 


150 

0 

4 

276 

317 


13 

15 

1,177 

1,288 

24 

2,253 

0 

0 

4 

u 


0 

0 

42 

.57) 

0 

84 

0 

0 

15 

15 


0 

0 

95 

112 

0 

172 

40 

40 

309 

844 


344 

328 

2,020 

5,020 

549 

8,131 

46 

22 

880 

734 


243 

282 

7,388 


481 

30,959 

0 

0 

15 

16 


0 

0 

126 

no 

0 

225 

0 

0! 

37 

22 


0 

0 

201 

170 


291 

0 


481 

384 


0 

2 

2,310 

2,242 

2 

3,821 

0; 

0 

2 

2 


0 

0 

35 

44 

0 

62 

0! 

0 

2 

4 


0 

0 

20 

35 

0 

46 

0 

0 

90 

82 


7 

4 

584 

608 

7 

1,043 

2 

2 

62 

84 


15| 

13 

633 

875 

24 

1,444 

— 1 

— 

35 

35 


— 

— 

225 

209, 

— 

333 

— 

— 

« * * 

... 1 


— . 

— 

(i) 302 

(x) 249, 

— 

467 

0 

0 

42 

46 


4 

0 

817 

410; 

7 

608 

11, 

9 

148 

181' 


86 

95 

1,232 

1,459 

154 

2,368 

ol 

0 

20 

111 


o\ 

0 

128 

108 

0 

185 

— 


73 

55 


— 

— 

595 

068; 

— 

1,025 


! • • • 

... 


(I) 

392 

(I) 270 

(1) 5,853 

(l) 5,404! 

534 

18,741 


... 



r 

0 

(3) 2 

(3) 2 

(3) 0! 

24 

4 

6.001 

4,26! 

‘ *3,560 

'mr 

1 i 

43,370 

41,207 

1 30,306 

34,680 

62,681 

66,448 


...“i 

40,211! 

300 

8,479! 

2,273! 

128! 


505 
‘ 90 


3151 


4,187 

19,119; 

1,825| 

9771 


13 

0 

3,788! 

20,072 

o' 

130 
' 157! 
13i 
1461 
18 


84! 

99 

0 

60 

63 

*”29 

193,639 


500 

0 

0 

0 

35,217 

3,684 

1,473 


421 

209 

37,824 

88,580 

240 

20,014 

1,418 

238 

1,138 

637 

2,820 

”l,479 

1,199 

322 

514 


11 

208,242 


Wool. — (Thousand lbs.). 

vSnc MONTHS (September i*33iwl Ft'brunry 


1,098 

”‘196. 

= I 

146 

4 


5,435 


2,586 


1;(I) 5,633,(1) 2,566(1) 

‘‘ J,106| 1,334! 

•jiayMl 138,627 


104 

0 

0 

0 


15,318 11,526 

21,010 16,686 

2,289 4,260 

(4) 1,942 U) 8,054 (4) 

(I) 796,(1) 935 (I) 

:{3) 82,480.(3) 120,192 (3) 

(3) 3,204 (3) 


(3) 1.479 

517,127 
30,386 
84,413 
39,482 




196 

78,948, 


152 

14,27^ 

476 

- 11^ 
1,118 
7911 
3,5! 


1,47< 

W 

1.025 

1.01f 

U,08^ 


254,93111 


8,578 
6,100 
49 
4,484 
8,2780 
108 
79 
26,361 
131, r“ 


803 

1,065 

423 

1,146 

3151 

1,168 




84 
8,777 
558 
38 (] 
66 
1,131,850 


500,570 
21,142 
64,380 
]3,ai6| 

4,215 
5,913 
1591 
(3) 4,405(3) 

:3) 7,282(3) 

29 
20 
25,214 
134,172 
167 
911 
1,032^ 
317 


1,750! 

375 (1) 
7031 


2,069 
421 
403(4) 
0(1) 
0(3) 
545(3) 


3,007 

271 

1,032 


l.K 


150 

1,210 

119 

679 


tf) m, Wool, greasy; b) m Wool, scoured. 
Ca. ’ (3) 4 ) See »otes page 284. 


c) % 
93 

1 ^ 996,4891 


m 




15,902 
4,844 
26,416 
1,188 
2,348 
1,179 
162,120 
396,364 
i,r‘“ 
62,149 
8,541 
1,213 
3,594 
3,770 
12,419 
7,540 
. 8,717 
16,713 
1,638 
' ^,707 
66,098 
64,282 (: 


150,032 
13,984! 
, 6,539 

(3) 31,880, 
(3) ir^. 
1,850, 
1,204 


71 

1,6451 

273 

33] 

430 

573 

37, 

2 

0 


355,699 
1,316 
51,174'! 
4,859 
869, 
4,960 
3,415; 
15,637 
\ix) 5,675 
9,727 
, 15,038, 

- , 4,323 
4,837 

e2,9isf 




Twelve months) 
(Sept, r-Attgust 31) 


3,946, 

7,965 

6,931 

287.424 

4,206 

28,455 

41,806 

9,315 

10,835 

3,762 

269,750 

4,830 

749,742 

43,923 

172,882 

44,675 

IM 
13,163' 
2541 
10,311 
21,638 
93| 
84 
61,506 
309,823 
392 
2,161 
4,967 
725 
2,394 
388 
2,610 


1,590| 

241 

. un 
1$ 

' 461 


30,474 

752 

1,612 


4,857 

3,944 

1,871 

2 

S3 

500 

2,337 

53 

0 

0 

329,621 

30,662 

14.264 


0,9X8 

3,691 

2,828 

4«».966 

m,49S 

8,025 


1,696 

8,170 

7,104, 

^3 

X5,#l 








FEBRtlARY 

Eight months 
(J uly i-End Feb.) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July I- 
, June 30) 

COUNTRIES 

February 

Eight months 
auly i-End Feb.) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July r- 
Juneso) 

1933 1931 

193T-32 1930-31 

1930-31 

1933 1 1931 

1931-32 1930-31 

1930-31 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 

Brazil 

Java and Madura 

ImportingCountrws'. 

Germany. . . 
Belgium . . . 
France .... 
Netherlands . 


Coffee. (Thousand lbs.). 


4,718 


55 

180,614 


! i 

1^)1, 312, 196'^)! ,339,948; 2,317,260 

23,490' 

38,105; 


3,261! 7,853’ 10,066| 

... |(i) 31,694/1) 28,940! 


1171 

485; 

1,501 


1,345; 

8,289. 

11 ' 

9,965i 


893 

2,154 

57i 

13,126' 


1,345, 

5,090 

60 

19,059 


Portugal 

86 

46 

690 

386 

553 

Switzerland . . . 

64 

31 

4811 

, 218 

399; 

Canada 

2 

2 

29, 

40 

55! 

United States . . 

1,316 

1,775 

10,754 

15,708 

24, m 

Ceylon 

2 

0 

9 

223 

227 

Syria and Lebanon 

2 

0 

7 

42 

62 

Australia 


9 

37 

40 

53 

Totals . » . 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

2.430»651 

importing Countries: 



IMPORTS, 


Germany 

31,475 

31,143 

219,010 

238,140 

350,362, 

Austria ..... 

1,563 

1,773 

10,728 

13,911 

23,20§ 

Belgium ..... 

14,866 

10,309 

94,404 

74,845 

128,453 

Bulgaria ..... 

183 

174 

985 

1,071 

1,660^ 

n,*ntnoTlc . . . . , 

7,059 

4,758 

45,389 

39,372 

63,220, 

Spaiu 

5,989 

4,160 

33,334 

00,468 

68.7« 

l^tonia 

26 

24 

185 

216 

30® 

Irish Free State. . 



(I) 231 

(I) 231 

525 

Finland 

1,790 

037 

22,529 

29,884 

40',442| 

France 

32,284 

36,734 

275,775 

264,306 

406,108 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Ireland. .... 

3,018 

2,998 

24,507 

24,392 

37,868 

Greece 

888 

Looa 

9,515 

8,608 

12,969, 

Hnsgaiy 

448 

611 

4,151 

4,650 

7,668 

Italy 

7,419 

7,467 

62,137 

64,851 

98.430 

Latvia 

49 

24 

313 

261 

asii 

Lithuania .... 

7 

! 37 

403 

337 

: 478 

Norway 

2,491 

3,912 

25,133 

23,640 

37,690 

Netherlands . . . 

8,944 

7,531! 

73,591 

68,653 

100,4^ 

Poland 

595 

1,219 

13,668 

11,424 

17,6^( 

Portugal ..... 

1,230 

1,305 

7,813 

7,498 

11,418' 

Sweden ..... 



(i) 79, m 

(I) 57,422 

100, 82», 

Switzerland .... 

2,983 

2,7141 

21,940 

18,298 

zim 

Czechoslovakia < . 

2,346 

2,736, 

21,343 

18,411 

2^02^ 

Yugoslavia . . . 

1,484 

1,812: 

11,926 

13,861 

20,88% 

Canada ..... 

2,989 

2,31 

19,467 

19,698 

38,6^ 

United States . . 

151,634 

170,156 

1,081,488 

1,070,513 

1,728,67^ 

Chite ...... 

536 

747j 

6,402 

6,970 

10,616 

C^ion ...... 

562 

256 

3,274 

2,540 

3,1481 

Japan 

95| 

183! 

1,641 

1 1,847 

4,478, 

Syria and X,ebanon 

» S 


(I) 2,967 

|(x) 2,509 

2,72^ 

Thrfcey, ..... 

384; 

i,m 

5,882 

8,621 

.12353; 

Algesia 


1 

(3) 14.511 

1(3) 14,890 

zoml 

mpt 

... 

... 

(r) 8,909/1) 7.002 

14,8571 

Tmiis 

97 

268| 

2,000 

2,224 

3,086 

UruofS. Afttea, . 



(3) 15,704 

(3) 15,840 

$L890, 

Australia. .... 


260 

1,907 

1,763 


New Zealaoi . . . 

... 

... 

(3) 236 

<3) a* 

430 

ExpinrirngCotmlfm; 






Wia. . . . > w . 

' 0 

547 

60' 

3.368 

. 4,090 

Totals .... 

28$, 54$ 






Exporting Countries 


Ceylon 

India I 

Java and Madura . | 
Japan | 

Importing Countries'. ! 

Belgium ..... I 
Irish Free State. . | 

France i 

Gr. Brit, and N. It. ' 
Netherlands . . . ! 
United State . . i 
Syria and I^ebanon | 
Algeria# • # . . . . 
Union of 8. Africa. 

Australia | 

New Zealand ... 1 


Tea, (Thousand lbs.). 

Exports. 

17,816 18,991 144,806' 150,076! 

15,3601 16,925 ! 304,160 310,0611 

... I ... (i) 94,554 (i) 88,500 

... ! ... (i) 16,967(1) 15,895! 


1 


2\ 

5,844! 
20, 
33 i 
0 ! 


35 


6,034* 

26i 

0 , 


2 18' 

/I) 148(1) 

4 51' 

59,567 
97' 
342 
4! 

(3) 26:(3) 

,(3) 22(3) 

71' 403] 

(3) 87(3) 


95 

26l 

57,4461 
71 1 
340 
' 13 

11 
35 
653 
64 


Totals 


• •! 


S»,U4, 4K,0«0 (!%1,%6% 6-«,3K 8«T,«S 


importing CouMries 

Germany ..... 

Ai^tria 

Belgium ..... 

Bennark 

Spain 

Estonia 

Irish Free State. . 
Finland ..... 

France 

Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland .... 
Greece ...... 

Hungary 

Italy 

X^tvia 

, 

Norway ..... 
Netherlands . . . 


Portugal 

Sweto ..... 
Switzerland , . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada 

Uidted States , . 

Chile 

^fiia and I^ebanon 
Turkey ..... 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis ...... 

Unkm of S. Africa. 
Australia , , , . , 
New Zealand . . . 


Exporiiitg! Countries^i 
India. ...... 

Totals . . . 


IMPORTS' 


948 

8491 

7,31 9| 

9,059 

84 

115 

805 

926 

101 

64 

443| 

421 

no 

148 

893 

847 

37 

11 

203 

394 

n 

9 

115 

99 



(I) 15,307 

(1) 34,947 

'“20 

*'*24 

194 

172 

300 

357 

2,253 

2,297 

43,094 

33,570 

426,132 

425,039 

49 

46 

478 

503 

29 

42 

461 

505 

24 

29 

218 

212 

7 

11 

104 

319 

4 

26 

84 

126 

40 

33 

280 

254 

2,599 

2,575 

20,239 

20,221 

265 

.375 

3 236 

3,095 

62 

42 

428 

392 



(I) 551 

(t) 5X6 

*’i76 

’ *368 

1,186 

1,118 

93 

1 no 

1,369 

1,124 

33 

31 

496 

5001 

9,010 

2,385 

26,555 

29,449 

6,893 

5,223 

65,378 

61,884 

564 

419 

3,698 

3,547 

81 

' 42 

480 

291 

0 

170 

950 

1,475 

. . . 


1 (3) 1.349 

(3) 1,545 

. t . 


(1) 8,417 (1) 6,773 

216 

*’*73 

, 5,750 

2,041 



(3) 7,897 

(3) 

3i984 

3»675 

29,893 

84,317 

... 

... 

(3) 5v415 

(3) 5.496 

271 

333 

'6,296 

4^345 


' 

p' 7,101 

(r). s,m 


56,960 

650,914 



247,397 

847,401 

158,936 

24,315 


31 

185 

as 

87,062 

116 

476 

38 

22 

66 

851 

115 


12,741 

3,409 


146 

24,346 

260 

3,536 

541,616 

644 

650 

m 

xes 

179 

3$S 

32,512 

4,614 

597 

m 

1,731 

.1,478 

m 

87,161 

5^362 

,311 

2,13$ 

tuw 

13^ 


6,232 

11,830 



s 


— 284 — 


1 

COUNTRIES 1 

1 

February 

Twelve 

Five months months 
tOct.x-EndFeb.) 

COUNTRIES 

February 

Seven monies 
(August I 'End Feb.) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
August!' 
(July 31) 

1 

1932 j I93X 

1931-32 j 1930-31 i 1930-31 


1932 1931 

I93i”32 j 1930-31 

1930*31 


Exporting Conntrifisi 


Oreoada 

Dominican Republ, 

Brazil 

Ecuador .... 
Trinidad .... 
Venezuela . . . 
Ceylon ..... 
Java and Madura 
Cameroon . . , 
Ivory Coast. . . 
Gold Coast . . . 
H^geiia .... 
St. Thomas and 


Cacao (Thousand lbs). 


3,153' 3,027i 3,C18| 

... ;(i) 6,587(1) 9,9l6i 
... i<i) 81,430;(i) 62,091 
1,532; 9,7911 10,245' 

... (i) 16,341(1) 14,917, 

... ,(i) 5,864(1) 9,065 
913 .5,4261 4,612| 

... Id) l,019'(i) 1,014 
... ,(i) 15,155,(1) 14,575, 
... 1(1) 19,974|(r) 15,2031 
93,452; 320,670 241,037,1 

... ;(i) .54,486(1) 59,825, 


I ExportingCountriest | 


Prince Is. . . . 

1,750; 

1,784! 

18,420i 

13.4151 

26,764' 

Togoland 

... 

... (1) 

5,291 |(r) 

1 

5,785' 

16,400 

Importing Countries^ 
Germany. .... 

i 

091 

0 

439 ; 

! 

432i 

4541 

Belgium ..... 

241 

60 

357, 

if 

m 

France. ..... 

0 

148 

2' 

223^ 

Netherlands . . . 

157 

1,281 

3,721 ! 

0! 

5,617i 

10,679' 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

13; 

18 

United States. . . 1 

604 

1.045 

8.508! 

8,6.57! 

8, 5211 

Australia 1 

0 

IJO* 

37| 

86 

Totals . . . 

98,873; 101,388! 

306,646! 

416,426 

1,109,038 


Bulgaria . . 
Spam. . . . 
Hungary . . 
lAihuania. . 
Poland. . . 
Rumania . . 

TJ. S. S. R.. 
Yugoslavia . 

. , 

United States 
Argentina . 
Chile. . . . 
British India 
Syria and Eeb 
Turkey , . . 
Algeria. . . 
Tunis . . . 
Australia. . 


Total Wheat and Flour (*) 

(Thousand centals). 

a ) Net exports 


763 

9 

4,605 

941, 

.3,527 

0 

15 

(5) 

04' 

104 

181 

443 

8,638 

7,901, 

10.591 

0 

JOS 

33 

377' 

667 

214 

187 

63.3 

1,713 

2,586 



(i) 19,070 u) 

0,759 

9,557 


. . . 

2)(8)22,919|2)(S)14,617 (8) 

07,785 

"isi 

7 

6,914 

2857, 

3,862 

6,817 

7,249 

76,979 

100,485! 

154,489 

4,184 

1,470 

42,545 

30,7121 

65,495 

10,622 

10,562 

36,709 

28,404 

73,563 

9 

29 

20 

5451 

667 

101 

(6) 

697 

(6) 1 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

269 

(6) , 

(6) 

128 

7 

483 

187 

282 


. . . 

(3) 688(3) 

4,700 

4,614 

"’18 

C6» 

1,398 

1,2041 

3,481 

12,551 

10,602 

49,183 

40,704 1 

90,879 

33,718 

30,688 

272,683 

231,336 

40O«889 


Importing CounirUis: i 


Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria ..... 

Denmark 

Spain 

]^toma 

Irish Free State , 

Finland 

Fiance 

Gt. Brit, and N, &. 
Grease ^ . . . . , 

Hungary 

Italy 

a;atvia. . . * . . 
tithnania .... 

Horway 

Netherlands . . . 
Boland. ..... 
Sweden ..... 
Switzerland. . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yngo^via . . . 


United States. , 
Atmtralia. . , . 
New Zealand . . 


24,533, 93,353! 

1,246 5,598 

2,086 9,866 

73 578i 

690 3,230 

5,820 7,851 1 

31 348| 

... (i) 441 1( 

20 97‘ 

8,607 38,266 

8,530 63,097; 


I7,214| 48,329' 
l,171i 5,071! 


Importing Countries'. 

Germany 

Austria ..... 

180,001 Belgium 

10,662; Denmark 

25,532 Spain 

774! Estonia 

7,648 Iiish Free State , 

22,472 Finland 

478 Ftauce 

1,786 Gr.Brit. and N. Ir. 

220' Greece 

90,116 Italy 

141,747} I^tvia 

2,480 Norway ..... 
5,432 Netherlands . . . 
16,619 Portugal ..... 
1,724 Sweden ..... 

70S Switzerland. . . . 
4,705 Czechoslovakia . . 

147,2011 Ceylon 

12,313 India. 


m 714 (8) 


b) Net imports. 


3,422 
4,956 
15,494 
7,335 
18 1 

170 

5,809 (i) 
1,676 
20,225 
89,005 
8,196 
4,367 
311 
3,472 
10,318 
604 

1,984 (i) 
8,087: (8) 
9,061 
381 


7,0831(8) 11,094 
7,729 10,802 


... 1(1) 

4,7131(1) 

2,560i 

^092 Indochina .... 

46 

58 ^ 

317 

3791 

671 

3, .325 

4,350, 

8,349’ 

23, SOB Japan 


... (X) 

4,278!(i) 

3,424! 

30,964 

1,620 

6,9841 

7,0551 

18,237 Java and Madura . 


... (I) 

836(1) 

eui 

1,867 

130 

511 

631 

1,473 Syria and I,ebanou 

46 

n 

(7) 

04( 

101 

862 

6,660 

6,744 

15,371 l^t ...... 


... (i) 

2,211 (I) 

3,247, 

6,763 

30,677 

176,313 

128,942 

406,686 Tunis 

<7) 

35 

(7) 

(7) ! 

(7) 

260 

5,611 I 

2,167 

7,308. Union of South Air. 


... <3) 

529 (3) 

842 

1,98$ 

... (3) 

^ 545(3) 

500 

l,60l New Zealand . . . 


... (3) 

174(3) 

185 

437 

100,274 

404,772 

432,862 

l,lS6,9d2j Totals , . . 

22,400 

20,417 1 

m,m 

216,016 

300,075 


(*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coeaSdent: 1,000 centals of floor ^ 1,333.33 centals of grain. 
a) Excess of exports over imports. ~ b) Excess of imports over exports. 

d; Dataup tosisy^uary. — (2) Data up to 30th September. — (3) Data up to 31st December. -- (4) I)ata up to 30th November. 
• (5) Data up to 30th June. — (6) See Net Imports. — (7) See Net ^orts, — (8) Wheat only. ^ , 


STOCKS 


Stocks and available saleable supplies op cereals and potatoes in farmers’ hands 

IN Germany. 



% Stocks : total production 

% Available saleable quantities: 
total production 

Products 









Match 15 , 

Peb. 15 , 

March 15 , 

March 15 , 

March 15 , 

Feb. 15 , 

March 15 , 

March 15 , 



1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1932 

1931 

J930 

Winter wheat , 

15.5 

22.6 

13.2 

25.6 

11.3 

16.9 

8.6 

19.2 

Spring wheat 

36.6 

48.5 

30.3 

32.4 

26.3 

38.6 

17.8 

24.8 

Winter rye 

18.6 

25.1 

26.8 

31.8 

6.1 

9.9 

11.6 

16.9 

Winter barley 

10.8 

15.3 

11.4 

19.4 

1.3 

2.2 

1.6 

8.3 

Spring barley 

21.5 

31.6 

16.4 

25.8 

8.1 

15.3 

3.9 

12.0 

Oats 

41.0 

50.9 

44.8 

46.2 

7.8 

11.9 i 

9.7 

14.9 

Potatoes (i) 

33.3 

40.8 

32.8 

35.9 

9.9 

12.5 

S .8 

10.1 


(i) The fallowing % of total J 30 talo stodss were damaged - Marcli 15, 1932 : 6.1 ; March 15, 1931 ; ^.6. 


Authority ; PreisberichtsteUe bam Deutsohen LandwirtscMftsrat. 


vStocks (jf cbkkals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany (i). 


l»RODTTCTS 

March 31 , 

1938 

February 29 , 

1932 

March 31 , 

193 ® 

Febniary 

1933 


1,000 centals || 

1,000 bushels or barrels 

Whpat : 





Grain, home grown 

8,248 

9,634 

13,746 

16.057 

Grain, imported . 

2,405 

2,292 

4,108 

3,822 

Flour for bread, home grown 

Flour for bread, imported 

2,721 

3,086 

1,388 i 

1,675 

9 

180 

4 

92 

Total (a) . . . 

FYE! 

14, m 

16,285 

23, m 

27,143 

Grain, home grown 

Grain, imported 

3.614 

4,387 

6,276 

7,834 

4,028 

3,005 

7,393 

6,269 

Flour for bread, home grown 

Flour for bread, imported 

1,082 

1,301 

562 

664 

7 

37 

3 

19 

Total (a) . . . 

8,m 

9,6U 

16,062 

17, m 

Barley : 





Home grown 

1,779 

2,822 

8,707 

5,879 

Imported ^ 

8S8 

1,124 

1,745 

2,342 

Total . , . 

2,617 

3,946 

$,m ' 

8,221 

Oats : 





Home grown 

1,920 

2,844 

6,001 

8,887 

Imported. 

18 

26 

65 

m 

Total . . . 

1,938 

9,810 

e,0S6 

8,969 


(i) See uote tmler the cotretijw^teg table la th« BaUetia for IMCaiiih, at page asc 8 , The <iuatttities of little importaace whichi 
axe kept la the email elmtom aad miUa ate iaduded oaJy ia the data for February ap. ' - (a) ladudiag hour in terms of grain, oa 
the basis of theooeffik^tJ oeatats of hoar *« r, $33.33 etatals of grain ( 1,000 barrels, of flour « 4,35545 bushels of wheat or 
4,^84.80 Of rys)i 




s 
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Stocks in England and Wales in Farmers* hands. 


Prodtjits 

% Stocks ; total production 



Estimated stocks in absolute figtires 



April 1 , 

1933 

Jan. 1 , 

1932 

April I, 

m 

* 1931 

April 1, 

1930 

April I, 

1932 

Jan. I, 

1933 

April I, 

1931 

April I, 

1930 

April I, 

1933 

Jan. 1 , 

1033 

April I, 

April 1 , 

1030 

1 i.ooo centals 


1,000 bushels (t) 


Wlieat. ........ 

21 

* 

56 

19 

^7 

4,525 

11,984 

4,502 

4,861 

7,541 

19,973 

7,504 

8,101 

Barley 

12 

38 

12 

T6 

3,038 

6,518 

2,016 

3,517 

4,247 

13,580 

4,200 

7,327 

Oats 

20 1 

55 

21 ' 

21 

5,533 

15,322 

6,204 

7,123 

17,200 

47,880 

19,670 

22,260' 

Potatoes. 

11 : 

42 

15 

28 ' 

5,869 

22,557 

9,318 

22310 

9,78! 

37,595 

15,631 

37,184 

Hay 

32 

T1 1 

25 

15 

56,045 

125,440 

43,658 

18,122 

2,802 

0,272 

2,183 

!)00 

Straw . 

26 1 

63 

21 

19 

21,616 

52,662 

17,920 

18,144 

1,081 

2,633 

806 

007 


{j) For hay and straw tli:)usaad short tons. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland ( 1 ). 




First of the month 



First of the month 


- Products 

April 

1932 

March 

1932 

Feb. 

1932 

April 

1931 

April 

1930 

Apri ] 
1932 

March 

1932 

Feb. 

1932 

April 

mt 

April 

3930 



r,ooo centals 



3,000 bushel 

3 


Wheat ; 

Grain 

8,378 

9,336 

9,792 

6,960 

6,936 

13,960 

15,660 

16,820 

1,440 

11,600 

11,560 

Flour as grain ♦ . 

840 

060 

864 

576 

888 

1,400 

1,600 

969 

1,480 

Total ... I 

9,216 1 

10,296 

10,Go6 

7, .3.36 

7,824 

11,860 

17,160 

17,760 

13,660 

13.040 

Barley 

900 ! 

880 

800 

1,100 

1,080 

1,876 

1,833 

1,667 

2,202 

2,250 

Oats 

448 

320 

448 

1,024 

672 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

8,200 

2,100 

Maize 

4,660 1 

5,904 

6,048 

1,728 

1,968 

1 

8,143 

10,54;i 

10,800 

.%086 

8,514 

Authority: BroomhaiTs Corn 
(x) Imported cereals. 

Trade News. 









Stocks of viheat in interior mtos ane elevators in the United States on March ist. 


Stocks of wheat in country elevators and the smaller interior mills, which are not included either 
in the monthly tables on stocks of wheat in 39 markets (commercial cereals) or in the quarterly 
reports on stocks of wheat in merchant mills and attached elevators, were reported as follows (figures 
in thousands) ist March 1932 : 44,761 centals {74,601 bushels) ; ist March 1931 : 49,923 centals 
(83,205 bushels ) ; ist March, 1930 : 60,689 centals {101,149 bushels) ; ist March 1929 : 50,824 cen- 
tals (84,707 bushels) ; ist March 1928 : 45,257 centals (75,428 bushels). 


Stocks in Canada in farmers’ hands, on March 31 , 


% stocks; total production 


Estimated stocks in absolute figures 


, Products 

»/> 

1932 

3931 

1930 

1 1932 

1 1931 

1930 

f I9$2 

1931 

1 1930 



1 1,000 centafe 

1 1,000 bushel 

3 

Wheat 

19 

28 

15 

13 

21 

! 31 

27 

' U , 

S5,M 

539 

l ; 

53180 

27 782 

KU ARI 



|%e 

18 

28 ' 

4,093 

■ **92^ 

362 

7,809 i 

R7ftil0 

1,649 

21,80$ 

AAlt! 


42 

45 

38 

8,965 

J 

2^880 

85.816 

18,280 

8«. 

10,228 
29 <460 

18656 


85 

42 


204,110 

‘WIM 



10,832 


IW 

, . , as, 

, . ' 

^ 18 

19 

'18^ 

, , _ 115, 

VvjgOO 







Total stocks op home grown cerbais and linseed in Gvnada on March 31 (i). 


Products 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1939 

1928 

- - 1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 


r,ooo centals 


1 * 1,000 bushels 

Wheat 

U5,980 

168,057 

137,188 

149,765 

135,763 

243,300 

280,095 

228,646 

249,609 

226,272 

Rye 

B,781 

11,627 

6,182 

3,736 

4,282 

12,110 

20,763 

11,040 

6,6^2 

7,646 

Barley 

13,020 

40,622 

21,535 

23,627 

15,420 

- 29,000 

" 84,630 

44,865 

49,223 

32,124 

Oats (2) 

45,560 

71,49,3 

36,'926 

64,335 

61,138 

142,375 

223,415 

112,270 

201,048 

191,057 

Linseed 

982 

1,.566 

i 

684 

969 

2,147 

r 

1,754 

2,797 

1,222 

1,730 

3,834 


(i) In the totals arc included stocks in farmers’ hands as well as commercial stocks cereals of Canadian origin in Canada (bee 
special tables). — (2) Bushels of 32 lbs. 


Commercial cerbals in store in Canada and the united States. 



Ptiday or Saturday nearest to ist of month | 

Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

SracwpiCATiON 

At>nl 

March 

Feb. 

April 

April 

April 

March 

Feb. 

April 

x\pril 

mi 

1932 

193 ^ 

193 X 

1930 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1931 

1930 



1,000 centals 



1,000 bushels 


Wheat: 

Canadian in Canada 

103,734 

103,195 

104,156 

101,645 

'! 

101,109 

172,890 

171*991 

173,593 

28,652 

169,407 

168,51,5 

XJ. S, in Canada . , . ^ » 

15,347 

16,609 

17,191 

3,152 

3,485 

25,578 

27,682 

5,254 

5,808 

U. S. in the United States . 

124,328 

129,770 

130,631 

128,160 

91,873 

207,213 

216,284 

217,719 

213,583 

153,122 

Canad. in the United State.s , 

8,655 

8,741 

13,148 

6,932 

15,171 

14,425 

14,569 

21,906 

11,554 

25,285 

Totfd , . . 


m,8U 

2G8M 

2m79 

21W8 

420,108 

430,528 

441,889 

3m,79S 

352,730 

Rye; 

Canadian in Canada. ...» 

6,103 

6^145 

6.260 

7,409 

1 

4,637 

10,899 

10,973 

11,161 

13,230 

8,280 

U. S. in Canada 

140 

378 

478 

1,186 

1,600 

250 

676 

853 

2,119 

12,903 

2,679 

U. S. in the United States . 

5.641 

5,603 

5,648 

7,226 

8,000 

10,073 

10,005 

10.086 

14,285 

Canad, in the United States . 

913 

778 

954 

193 

207^ 

1,631 

1,389 

3,708 

344 

870 

Total . . . 

rim 

m,m 

u,m 

mm 

14,344 

22,853 

23,042 

23,802 

28,598 

25,814 

, 

Barley: 



1 



Canadian in Canada. , . . » 

4,628 

4,741 

4,741 

12.863 

11,044' 

9,642 

9378 

9,878 

28,798 

! 23,008 

U. S. In Canada ...... 

12 

12 

12 

127 

407 

25 

26 

26 

264 

! '848 ' 

U. S. in the United States . 

2 , 00 ft 

2,488 

2,741 

4,643 

4,668 

4,179 

6,184 

6,710 

9,464 

9,726 

Cmmd. in the United States . 

710 

745 

762 

362 

1,335 

1,479 

1,652 

1.687 

754 

2,781 

Total . . , 

7,m 

7,9m 

s,m 

17, BU 

17,434 

15,325 

18,839 

17,200 

37,2m 

38,363 

Oats : (i) 




1 





Canadian in Canada. .... 

6,093 

4,966 

4,972| 

5,0581 

5,226 

15,917 

15,519 

15,538' 

15,8071 

wm' 

U. S. in Canada 

0 

1 

41 

SIS 

741 

0 

2 : 

12 

665^ 

uu 

U. S. in the United States . 

5, 0651 

6,789 

' 6,47X1 

5,82S{ 

6,235 

16,796 

17,985 

17,096] 


1%464: 

Canad. in the United States . 

Ol 

1 

' i! 

3 

156 

1 : 

21 

2 

10 ] 

m 

Total . . . 


19,797 

10, m 

n,to2\ 


31,714 

3$, 4531 

s2m 

34,0m 

3K0^ 

Ma^: 

U. S. ini * ' . . * 

■ 'Oi 

" ’488: 

410 

' m 

60 

0 

1 

87ll 

■ ' 782 

,378: 

1 §T' 

of other endgih in 

. 808; 

ym 

1422 

386 

. 688 

. 1,443 

1,736; 

. 2 W' 

- 600 

1,051 

U. S, in ti«, United * 

WM 

xoisea 


12,4X8 


, 22»598 

. 18^9^ 


22,167 

. 25,671 ; 

1 . r 

' wo; 





-‘1 m*m 

~ 21M 

/ 1 

: / mil 

23,m 

28,820 



8 
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Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for BdjRope, 




Saturday nearest to ist of month 



Saturday nearest to ist of month 


Products 

April 

1932 

March 

1932 

Feb. 

1932 

April 1 
1931 1 

April 

1930 

April 

1932 

March 

1932 

Feb. 

1932 

April 

1931 

April 

1930 




,000 centals 




,000 bushe 

s 


Wheat (and flour in 
terms of wheat). . 

1 

35,203 

34,790 

30,4)3 

i 

23,814 I 

20,530 

58,072 

57,984 

50,688 

48,024 

34,216 

Rye 

3,571 

1,253 

1,219 

158 1 

187 

6,377 

2,237 

2,177 

283 

334 

Barley 

3,200 

2,756 

3,084 

3,704 1 

3.004 

6i677 

6,742 

6,425 

7,717 

6,258 

Oats 

2,336 

2,995 

2,435 

912 1 

586 

7,300 

9,360 

7,610 

2,850 

16,723 

1,830 

Maize 

12,062 

12,134 

14,501 

9,365 j 

1 

6,134 

21,540 

21,669 

25,894 

10,954 


Authority: BroomhaWs Corn Trade News, 


Stocks op cotton on hand in the United States. 



1 Last day of the month | 

1 Last day of the month 

Location 

March 

Feb. 

\ 

Jan. 1 

March 

Maich 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

March 

March 

1932 

1932 

1932 1 

1931 

1930 

193s 

1933 

1933 

1931 

X930 


1 1,000 centals | 

1 1,000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab- 
lishments .... 
In public storage and 

7,493 

7,818 

7,833 

7,072 

j 

8,583 

1,666 

1,634 

1,637 

1,478 

1,763 

at compresses . . 

41,950 

46,510 

48,003 

31,787 

20,417 

8,767 

9,511 

10,032 

6,643 

4,189 

Total . . , 

4,%m 

1 

53,328 

55,836 

38,859 

1 29,000 

10,333 

11,145 

11,669 

8,121 

5,952 


Stocks op Cotton in Europe, 



Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month | 

Thursday or Friday nearest to xst of month 

Countries, ports, 

DESCRIPIXONS 

April 

1933 

March 

1933 

Feb. 

1932 

April 

1931 

April 

1930 

April 

1933 

March 

1933 

Feb. 

1933 

April 

1931 

April 

1930 




,000 centals 




1,000 bales (x bale » 

478 lbs.) 


Great Britain : 
American .... 

2,129 

1,989 

2,111 

2,593 

2,166 

445 

416 

442 

543 

453 

Argentine, Brazil- 


, 







ian, etc. .... 

68 

S3 

98 

212 

700 

13 

17 

21 

44 

146 

Peruvian, etc, . . 

173 

194 

226 

286 

802 

36 

41 

47 

60 

63 

East Indian, etc. 

505 

552 

576 

664 

201 

105 

115 

320 

181 

42 

Egyptian, Sudan- 









ese 

1,625 

1,470 

1,392 

140 

1,479 

1,028 

266 

340 

308 

291 

309 

215 

Other (I) .... 

120 

126 

241 

25 

26 

29 

50 

66 

Total . . . 

i,6U 

4,414 

4,542 

5,675 

4,662 

965 

m 

950 

i,m 

m 

Bfmeni 











American .... 

1,527 

1,486 

1,601 

2,506 

2,161 

319 

311 

335 

524 

452 

Other ...... 

33 

22 

23 

36 

30 

7 

5 

5 

8 

6 

Total . . . 

1,560 

1,508 

1,624 

2,542 

2,m 

326 

316 

340 

632 

458 

lA Smre: 











. .... 

812 

805 

752 

1,691 i 

1,310 

170 

168 

167 

354 

274 

Other ...... 

65 

55 

109 

155 

127 

11 

12 

23 

32 

27 

Total . . . 

867 

860 

861 

1,846 

1,437 

m 

m 

m 

386 

301 

Taitol Continent {2) : 











American .... 

3,238 

3,141 

3,266 

4,808 

4,083 

677 

657 

683 

1,006 

854 

Argentine, Brazil- 







ian, etc. .... 
E» Indian, Austra- 

26 

32 

39 

90 

63 

5 

7 

8 

19 

13 








lian, etc. .... 

91 

90 

108 

219 

100 

19 

19 

23 

46 

21 

^yptian .... 

154 

124 

157 

102 

101 

32 

26 

33 

21 

21 

W, Indian, W. Af- 






rican, E. Afri- 
can, etc. .... 

21 

28 ; 

28 

52 


5 

6 

6 

11 

16 

. Total . . . 

' ' 

3,530 

1 3,415 

3,598 

$m j 

4,424 

738 

715 

753 

1,W3 

m 


Anthoiity ; XAverpool CtOion Ass 

i? Mudes ; W. Ihdiao, etc. ; E. African* etc. ; W. African, and Australian. — (2) Indndes Bremen, Havre, and other Conti* 





Stocks op Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 




Thursday nearest to ist of month j 


Thursday nearest to ist of month 


Ports 

April 

March 

Feb. 

1 April 

1 1 

April 

April 

March 

Feb. 

April ’ 

April 


1932 

193-' 

1932 

1 1931 

Jtyso 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 1 

1930 



1,000 centals 



1,000 bales {1 bale — 

478 lbs.) 


Bombay (i) .... 

2,524 

2 , 18 U 

1.760 

! 6 , 69.3 

1 

i 5.149 

528 ^ 

456 

368 

7 T 3 ! 

1,077 

Alexandria .... 

4,842 

5 ,nB 5 

5,468 

1 5,081 

! :i ,920 

1,013 

1,060 

1,144 

1,063 1 

820 


Authorities : East Indian Cetton Ass. and Bourse de Mtnei el-Bassal. 
(i) Stocks hold by exporters, dealers and mills. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 

Changes 

TO BE MADE IN THE DOTIES PUBLISHED ON PAGES l6o TO 163 OF THE CROP REPORT FOR 

(SEE ALSO THE SAME IIFADIXG IN THE PRECEDING CROP REPORTS FOR THIS YEAR). 


CouNTuY I Product 


Belffiiim I TVTu'iti, rye, barlej*, nlieul- and tyc dour. . . . 

. Oats, mui/-e 

» I Oats . 

, . . ' Wheat' and rye fl»m 

Spain ! Maize . . , 

,, 'Wheat ( 3 ) 

I’fancc , Whole cereals 

ft Wlicat- anti rye Hour 


Bate when | 
enforced quintal 

' Data in 

Amer. cents per 
bu“;hel or barrel 

1 

March 27 1 (1) 

1 

1 {rj 

» ( 2 ) 

(3) 

„ Bclg. trs 24,15 

9,82 

» „ 4.5o 

1 11,45 

April 3 1 pes, 5.00 

i 11, 9,59 

April 14 „ 8,50 

11. 17,48 

April 2 ! (4) 

! 

f-l) 

lei'i 


(i) Ad valorem tnrntwer tax: 2.3 Z. (2) Ad valorem turnover tax: 4.6 — Iinport^i permitted ft)T '■.00,000 ciuintals (i,fl37,i55 
bU'shtls); duty fixed till April 20, — (4) Ad valorem iinpoit lax: z%. ~ (5) Ad valorem import lax: 4“o. 


s 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 



s 


i 





Average (i) 

PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

April April 

April 

Maich 




AND DESCRIPTION i 

15, s, 


34. 

March 

April 

Commercial 

i 

1932 1932 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1931 1930 

Season 

i 

1 ' 





1930-31 ; 1929-30 

Oats. 

, 



1 

1 



IBrailu ; G^iod qurility p. quintal) (2) 

305 1 392 

300 

305 

3)310 

287 232 

247 , 256 

Winnipeg ; No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

32 Vb! 30% 

29 % 

29^4 

1 30 

28 54 % 

30 68 V, 

Chicago : No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) .... 

2i%! 24!(. 

24 

23 ya 

1 24 Vi 

30 7, 44 % 

32 Vs 44 Vs 

Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper p. 

1 



1 

1 


quintal) 

,5.85 5..55 

5 35 

5.30 

5.45 

3.44; 4 66 

3.58 5.30 

Berlin : Plorae grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . . 

16.75 1 1G..')5 

16. JO 

30.15 

15.05 

17.70' 16.47 

16.17 15.62 

Paris : Horae grown, black and other (francs p. 

i 






quintal) 

117.00 315.50 

116.00 

113.00 

110.95 

89.40 71 45 

81.00 81.16 

Eondon ; Home grown white (shillings p, 336 lbs.) 

21/9 21/3 

21/9 

11. q. 

21-3 

17/ 10' 18/9 

18/4 21/- 

IfOndoa and Elverpool c. i. f., parcels ^shillings 







p. 330 lbs.) ; 







Danubian (39-40 lbs.) ; 

n. q. 11. q. 

tt.q. ! 

n.q. 

1 n.q- 

n.q. n. 14.,3 

n. 12/1 4) n. 16/4 

Plate (f. a. q.) i 

1.5/3 19/9 

14/- i 

14/7ya 

15/3 

10/7 14/5 

10/9 16/1 

Chilian Tawny 

n. q. n. q. 

n.q. 

1 n.q. 

u.q. 1 

11/7 1 14/10 

12/- ■ 17/3 

Milan (5) : spot (lire p. quintal) : ' 



1 


1 


Home grown j 

u. 76.50,11, 76.50 n. 76,50 n. 70.50 n. 76.50 

73.50; 76.00 

73.95 80.75 

Foreign impuiled 

05.50 1 03.50 

63.50 

63.50 

1 63 65 

1 

' 57.50 68,00 

60.40 74.30 

Maize. i 







BraiJa ; Danube (lei p. quintal) 

22.5 ! 212 

199 

210 

5)240 

231 325 

210 309 

‘Chicago ; No. 2 Mixed American (cents p. 56 lbs.) . 


31 

33 

34 

591 '2 1 83 ‘Vs 

58 Vs 85 Vs 

Buenos .Aires (j?) : Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 





1 

1 

quintal) ................. 

4.70 4.75 

4.55 

4.6.'' 

4 07 

3.51' 6.47 

3.82] 6.17 

Antwerp, spit (Belgian francs p. quintal) ; 




1 

i t 


Bessarabian 

n. q. n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

80%' n.q. - 

; nViiu 97% 

Cinquautiflo . 

66 68 

65 

60 

64 ya 

91 •■*/» 131 % 

, 81 131 Vs 

Yellow i*late 

62 %j 02% 

62 % 

63 

! 6iy, 

j 7t>U 125% 

; 65 109 % 

Eondou and Eivcriwol, parcels, c. i. t (slUllings 






1 

p. 480 lbs.) : 




1 

1 i 


Danube. * * 

n. q. n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

I n.q. 

i6)in/ 2.5/1 ’ 

n. 37/4 24/U 

Yellow Plato 

19/3 39/- 

to/- 

i0/~ 

1 19/10 

; 18/3 ' 27/5 i 

15/6 2.5/3 


No, z White African. ........ 

MUati {b ) ! Uoiuc grown (Urt,> p. quintal) . 


RlClS (CLEANED). j | l| 

Milan (ft) ; Maratdli (lire p. quintal) loi.JiO 151.50 J51.50] 151.50' 

Rangoon: No. z Burma (rupees p. 7500 lbs.) . . 205 | 205 300 j 320 i: 

Saigon (Indochinese piastres p, quintal) ; | 

No. 1 Round white (25 % brokens) 0.13 5.00, 5.98 0.15 

No, 2 Japn {40 % brokens) 5.63 5.40 5.50 5.05 

X^ndon {a) i c, i. t (shillings p. iiz, lbs)*. 

Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled . , 12/6 12/6 32/6 12/10% 

Italian good, No, 6 oiled 14/- 14/- 34/- 14/- 

American Blue Rose 16/- 36/- 16/3 17/iy2 

Burma, No, 8/30% 8/9 9/3 9/9 

Saigon, No. r 8/loya mi 8/7?4 W- 

Slaw, Garden, No. 1 8)IO/~ |8)10/- .R)10/- 8jt0/3 c 

Tokio J Various qualities (yens p. koku) ..... ... ... . . , ' 


118.50 169.35 

235 I 440 ]4 

! 

6.3()' 33.13 

.5.65 J2.60 

12/3 14/9 

13/Jl 35/13 

37/9 23/6 

7/6 12/- 

7/4 18/8 

9/3 16/4 

18.22 ‘ 27.22 


Buenos Aires {«) s Current qWty, (pesos paper 
p. quintal) ' 

Antwerp ."Bate (Belgian . 

.Hull, c. L -i i Bljite P,» -I- . 

-C^ndoa^ 0. i if. t Bcwpayl^^'lP^'M^-pi long ton)*- 
Maths Wo.' v • *; 






9.40 9.25 9.3 

102 104 % 106 


9.64 , 1041 ' ^ im 
i08«/«^ 3^ 3^0 ’ 


7-16-0 7-17--6 S-6-d S-ll-SSHlO-rlO 
11-2-6 U-lO-Ollraf^TO-^10 /%,^ . 


'ii4%r jss- 




-'im: 

11^6 


jW. ir/i. ' ' \ 



s 
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Apnl 

15. 

I93'2 

April 

s, 

1932 

April 

1, 

1932 

March 

24, 

1932 


Average (1) 

PRODUCTS, markets 

AND DESCRIPTION 

March 

1932 

Apnl 

1931 

April 

1030 

0 -lUUUTCud 

Seasnu 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria : Sikellaridis (piastres per ardeb) . . . 

54.7 

,>3.0 

55 0 

57.1 

59.4 

57.7 

73.7, 

10 10 ^11 ' nu’o-30- 

52.2 67.9 

Hull : Sakellaridis (p. stcrl. per long ton) .... 

5-17-6 

5-7-6 

5-15-0 

5-17-6 

6-2-10 

0-2-0 

7-8-9 

5-J2-6j 0-18- St 

Cotton. 

New Orl«*ans : Middling (cents per lb.) 

6.26 

602 

6.18 

6.52 

6.80 

9.09 

15.83 

10.07, 10,17 

New York : Middling (cents per lb.) ...... 

Oao! 0.10 

6.30 

6.60 

6.91 

10.2.5 

16.42 

10.38; 16.C0> 

Bombay : M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 

187 

; 178 

183 

199 

211 Vi 

J'S'/s 

261 

191V*: 283 )/2 

Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar) : 

Sakellaridis f. g. f 

11.67 

; II.67I 1 1.02 

12.17, 

12.94 

15.78 

27 'Vs 

17.12 28'% 

Ashniouni (Upper Egvpt) f. g. f 

10 20 

1 10 05j 10.15 

10.65 

n.27 

11.05 

19%' 

12.001 19»/». 

Bremen ; Middling (XU, S. cents per lb.) 

7.621 7.31 

7.44 

7,81 

8.15 

11.35 

17.78' 

11.591 18.27 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lb.) . . . 

n. 4.65 n 4.50 n. 4.81) 

n. .5.10 

n. 5.34 

n. 4.84 

n, (U1 

n. 4.63 n. 6.83'. 

he Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.). . . 

228 

1 219 

225 

n. q. 

240 

352 

520 

849 i 545 

Liverpool (pence per lb.) : v 

Middling fair 

i ! 

1 1 

n. 6.00 n. 5.73 n 5.81 

u. 6.17 

n. 0.40 

11. 0.83 

!i. 10.09 

n. 0.93, u. 10.39' 

Middling ... 

5.00' 4 73 

4.81 

5.15 

5.47 

5 63 

8.74 

5.72 9.09 

Sao Paulo, good fair 

n. 5.20 u. 4.03 n. 5.01 

n. 5.37 

n 5.00 

5.83 

8.61 

5,9 L 9.02; 

M. g. Broach, fullj' good ... ... 

11. 4 5-Hi. 4.30'n. 4.41 

n, 4.82 

n. 5.00 n. 4.31 in, 6,15 

n. 4.25, n. C.S0 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair 

6 60 

6 55 

6.60 

7.05 

7.12 

8.75 

14.21) 

9.08 i 14.52' 

Butter. 

Copenhagen (a) (Ki. p. quintal.) 

170 

170 

170 

1 JTO 

3)182 

201 

22,5 

*931 1930 

209 ! 245 

Maastricht, auction {b) : Butch (florins p. kg.) . . 

0,09' U.08 

0.99 

0.08 

1.08 

143 

1.56 

1.3s' l.‘,0 

Hamburg, auction (6) : Schleswig-Holstein butter, 1 
with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg.), . . . | 

1 

115.81: 115 08' 119.80 

1 

127.16 

127.59 

128.57 

i:i5.5r> 

131.22 146.67 

Kempten (6) ; Allgdu butter (Pfennige p. half kg.) 

3) 100 

3) 100 

3)114 

3)120 1 

3)120 

JIO 

123 

110 . 128 

London (t) (shillings p. cwt.) ; i 

British blended i 

135/4 135/4 

ir>5/4 

i 

135/4 

1 i 

j 135/4! ]44'8 

158/8 

14U/4, 158/8 

Danish 1 

122.'- 

122;- 

122/- 

124/- 

134/- 

128/0 

147/6 

133/i 153/6 

Irish creamery, salted 

n. q. 

n. q. 

mq. 

n.q. 1 

n. q. 

11. q. 

‘1- 

119/3' 131/10 

Dutch . ; 

n q. 

u. q. 

11. q. 

n. q. ] 

n. q. 

I28T) 

14.8/- 

J32/1 151/11 

117/7 135/10* 

Argentine 

113/- 

115- 

11.5/- 

115/- 

J14/6 

1 17/9 

135/- 

Siberian . . . . i 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n.q. i 

11. q. 

11. q. 

132/- 

(4) 97/4, 131/6 
1]6'8 J35/9 

Australian, salted 1 

113/- 

112 - 

Ill/- 

m/- 

ni/,i 

115 9 

13!'/6 

New Zealand, salted 

116/- 

1 6,- 

116/- 

116/' 

116/6 

J17/.1 

133/6 

119/11 137/8 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire per quintal) : 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, xst quality of last year’s 
production 

1,000 

i,oeo 

1,000 

1 

; 1,600 

987 

1,112 

1,119 

1,103 1.160' 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice 

400 

500 

500 

■ 500 

490 

645 

702 

016 j 671 

Rome.: Roman pecorino, choice {lire p. quintal) . ! 

1.287 

! 1,287 

1,287 

1,225 


'3,094 

1.238 

1,121 1 1.207 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 + v40% butterfat, with the 1 
country’s checsemark, factory cheese, small ; 
florins, p. 50 kg.) , 

2 >.00' 22.50 

22.50' 23.00 

1 1,209 

5) 25.87 

32.62 

39.00 

32.63 40.83! 

Gouda : Gouda 45 -f (whole milk cheese, with i 
the country’s checsemark, home made ; florins, i 
P. 50 kg.) j 

21.00 

22.59 

23.00' 24.50 6) 27.12 

35,70 

41.12 

37.9/1 4f>.56« 

Kempten (i) ; (Pfennige per half kg.) : ' 

Softchcese, green (zo % butterfat) i 

Emmenthal from the Allghu (whole milk cheese) | 
ist quality i 

20 H 

20 I3 

20)2 

20 Vi 

20 

2i 

24 1/2 

24 ' 27 

S3 

83 

83 

83 

83 

98>i 

7)100 

97)^2 '.(7) 97 

London (<r) (shillings per cwt.) : { 

English Cheddar . > 

120/- 

120/- 

122/- 

122/- 

121/- 

106/- 

118/G 

99/10' 10.8/4 

Canadian 1 

78/6 

79 '6 

78/- 

78/6 

78/1 

80/- 

101/' 

73/0 ; 93/11' 
63/2 : $2/2 

New Zealand 1 

66/- 

65/6 

65/6 

64/6 

64/9 

57/- 

81/9 

Liverpool (r) : E^gL Cheslure, ungraded (sli. p. cwt.) ^ 

137/8 

137/8 

137/8 

137/8 

a.37/S! 103/10 

; 87/6 

94/3 1 96/5 


(a Thursday prices. — (6} Wednesday prices. — {c) Average prices for weeks ehdipg on preceding Wednesday, 
ii} ihe monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly, to 18 March; im. 
Qnotiiin system changed; actual prices are generally 3 Pi', higher than according to the ancient system used in 
(4) Average calculated from the prices for the Fridays and the Thurdays which ' precede. — 15 ) March i sa,oo! ’««».• 
<n) iS March- 55.00. — (7) Average price for all qualitii». , ‘ , ,, 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


1 








Agricultural 

Croups 

COtJ]SrrRIES AND PRODUCTS 

March. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Oct.- 

Jan. 

Jan.- 

year ( 2 ) 






Dec. 

51arch. 

March. 

, 





. 93 a 

1932 

1032 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1 

1930 - 31 ; 

I929'3t> 

1 

' 

Germany (Prices in 

1 

Keiclisinarks per quintal). 

1 II 1 1 


1 


A I 

Wheat (Berlin) 

2477 

24.60 

22.87 

21.82 

27.30 

24.00 

1 

20.39 

2.5,00 


Kye (Berlin) 

19.45 

19.75 

19.67 

19.20 

16.43 

15.00 

17.15 

17.27 


Barley, feeding (Berlin) . 

17.57 

15.86 

15.47 

15.79 

20.08 

15.07 

19.04 

37.43 


Oatb (Berlin) 

1565 

14.85 

14.05 

1434 

14.78 

13.27 

16.28 

15.77 


Potatoes (Berlin) 

4 04 

3.80 

3.60 

3.25 

2.73 

412 

3,29 

4.2() 

A II 

Milk, fresh (Berlin) 

10.20 

13.88 

12.25 

1440 

18.14 

15.00 

17,62 

16.89 


Butter (Hamburg) 

225.18 

270.80 

216.70 

244.78 

292.80 

324.97 

282.10 

330.68 


Cheese, Hmraentnl variety (Kempten) ( 5 ). . . 

166.00 

L 66.00 

1()9.50 

187.50 

197.00 

204.00 

192.00 

205.00 


Beef, live weight (Berlin) 

69.70 

70.00 

72.40 

72.65 

10435 

112.80 

106.82 

3 14.84 


Veal, live weight (Berlin) 

76.20 

64.80 

70.80 

87.45 

U0.35 

107.25 

126.23 

143.02 


Pork, live weiglit (Berlin) 

76.20 

76.20 

70.00 

90.05 

10491 

152.50 1 

110.44 

154.09 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) (.|) 

0.225 

0.225 

11 

0.225 (I) 0.22 

0.32 

0.32 

0.30 

0.3 L 


Superphosphate of Ume 18 % ...... 

5.96 

5.96 

5.90 ,( 6 ) 6.10 

0.56 

6.65 i 

6.51 

0,51 


Potash salts i 8'22 % (.|) 


0.170 

0.170 

0.152 

0.152 

0.152 

0.147 

(3.452 


Sulphate ot Ammonia (t) 

(1.76 

0.70 

0.74 

0.723 

0 85 

0.90 

0.83 

0.80 


Nitrate ol lime (j) . . 

0.99 

0.98 

0.98 

0,967 

1.05 

1.06 

I. , 1:1 

3.05 

fi n 

Wheat bran (Hamburg) 

10.06 

8.72 

8.21 

9.02 

10.58 

8.02 

9.97 

9.33 


LIuhccd cake (Hanilmrg) 

12.29 

11,00 

n.oi 

13.05 

15.03 

'19.08 ( 

J5.3i) 

2408 


Coconut cuke (Hamburg) 

12.05 

10.09 

10.40 

IJ.13 

13.33 

14.82 i 

13,32 

10.91 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg) 

10.51 

12.00 

12.31 

12.41 

12.45 

45 20 

1 12.5(1 1 

; 17.55 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg^. . 

12.00 

10.80 

10.17 

1413 

ll.OL 

44.20 1 

1 

1 13.44 1 

j : 

, H459 


Denmark (Prices in Danish 

crowns per quintal). 

\ 



A I 

Wheat (Copenhagen) . . * 

12.02 

. 11.25 

1 11.00 

1 

' 10.,58 

10.40 

’ 45.20 

!1 12 11 

' 10.08 


Bariev (Copenhagen) 

14.87 

I 13.92 

; 13 75 

; 12.94 

10.40 

; I3.2i 

1 ; 1418 

1 14.13 


Oats (Copenhagen) 

10.75 

10.00 

! 13.00 

1 12.58 

11.20 

; 1423 

i 148(1 

18.69 

A n 

Butter (Copenhagen) 

182.50 

i 230.00 

; 195.00 

; 214.65 

228,35 

1 279.00 

if 225.00 

i 280,00 


Bggs 

64,40 

85.00 

1 117.50 

i 143.65 

11400 

133.35 

! ‘12400 

149.00 



07.20 

04.00 

1 62.00 

72.00 

86.00 

157.00 

j; 98.00 

1 155.00 

B I 

Sliperphospliatc 18 % 

5.95 

5.95 

' 5.80 

i 5.37 

5.93 

0.40 

|i 5.85 

! 0.22 


IVitash salts 40 % 

10.75 

13.75 

1 13.50 

! 12.54 

' 12.95 

! 13.30 

;1 12.62 

. 13.05 


Sulphate of ammonia 

12.05 

12.15 

1 «. q. 

1 lu q. 

17.58 

1 19.10 

i 17.43 

1 1H.55 


Nitrate of lime, Norwegian 

1045 

13.05 

i n. q. 

i n, Cl. 

, 1082 

; 16.95 

1 16.35 

i 10.47 

B n 

Kve, imported Jutland) 

12.00 

11.15 

■ 11.45 

1 1490 

7.85 

12.60 

S.OO 

! 13.76 


Mai.«e, Plate (Cotenhagen) , , 

( 7 ) 9.85 

t?) 9.22 17) 8,72 ( 7 ) «,86 

7.73 

12.05 

j 8.30 

i 13.47 


Wheat bran (Copenhagen) . 

10.78 

, 9.05/ 9.17, 9.11 

. 9.22 

10.59 

9.12 

3449 , 


Cotton seed cake (Copenhagen) 

1 12.56 

12.67 

i 12.97 

13.08 

, 14.11 

17.91 

14.37 

18.90 


Suniiower seed cake (Copenhagen) ...... 

; 11.14 

, 11.02 

’ 12.20 

12.92 

; 12.36 

14,35 

1 ' 32.55 

15.96 


Groundnut cake (Copenhagen) 

' 15.70 

i 15.72 

? 15.85 

14.78 

; 12.35 

15,46 

i 12,58 

17.27, 


Crushed soj’a extraction , raidae (Copenhagen) . 

1 U42 

1 

j 13.52 

1 13,15 

1 

13.01 

j 13.37 

, 14,28 

13.08 

1 

10.00 

1 


(t) quarter a fet MbMed tor several eouafcries coatainmg jwice^ of ptot (A I) (A IJ) 

•sold bv the farmer, as wdl ^ of fertilisers {B I), a»d ot coventrated feeding stnfife far B^tvk (B K) by tbe: torreer. -’• i ;}'! 

In' the case Where 'the ffi^rket is hot iadiented^ ^e price is the average one for the’ ’Country. ^'The prices paid to .Jj!!' 

for sug»r:b«frt are jptoeraBp’ted' wee 4 year' m>& therefore. are, not inserted in these .tal^es, - ' tl 

Jhiy to |ho|$’ 'Wpih. lawnty the first quality, before, that - date averse , hf' ail qpaKles.,»"'rA 
i{4) Prices 'per- pedt. M ''M ' '^‘tSfS. -** (6) Nbv,-0ec, : s;$d. -* 1?^) ' Price in 'lutland. ’ / " ' :j: 
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COUNTRIES AND PEODUCTS 


1 




" 


March j 

Feb. 

Jail. 

Oot.- 

.Tan.- 

Jan,- 1 
March 

1 



Dec. 

Maich 

193:2 , 

i 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1931 



Agricultural 
I year 

! 1930-31 1939-30* 


Wheat (Paris) I 17.‘i.20 

Rye (Paris) ■ 302.00 

Malting barley (Paris) , 101.00 

Oats (Pans) I 3 10.05 

"Wine, red (southern markets) /hectolitre) . . 

Beef, dead venriit (Paris) , 087.00 

Pork, live weitjhl (Paris) j 580.00 

Muttou, dead weight (Paris) , 1,001.00 


(Prices in 

francs per quintal). 

i II 


1 

1 1 


: 17.‘i.20 

i7i.eu| 

107.45' 302.y5i 

177.05 

1 

100.20 

! 

170.90, 

109.70 

: 302.00, 

08.(KJ 

lOO.lM)' 97.H5! 

81,05 

7i).00 

84,00 

70.40 

, 101.00 

00.00 

08.00 98.651 

92.05 

81.15 

92,05111. 

90.00 

1 3 10.95 

105.80 

301.50 91.95, 

58.10 

72.75 

79.80; 

00.20 


84.00 

80.00 i) 86.85: 

1.54.00 

79.00 

151.00, 

89.00 

, 087.00 

090.00 1 

098.00 3) 769.00' 

1,042 00 

87().00; 

i 1,050.00 

916.00 

i 589.00 

541.00; 

,500.001 5:J5.00' 

614,00 

880.00 

1 605.00 

851.00 

1,001.00 

i)5:).00l 

1,010.00 1.037.00' 

3,522.00 

1,500.00 I 

1,504.00 1 

,452.00 


Basic slag. iS % (Borraiae) 

' Superphosphate 14 % (North and Bast) , 

' Sylvinite, minimum 13 % 

' Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk) 

1 Sulphate of ammonia 20.4 % , . . . . 

Linseed cake (Noith) 

, Coconut cake (Marseilles) 

: Groundnut cake (Marseilles) 


. i 23.40 

43.40 

23.40 

23.40 25.20 

26 JO 

24.301 

25.95 

. 1 26.50 

26.50 

27.00 

28.15 30.40' 

31.75; 

31.1,5, 

31.(50 

, 1 30.60' 

10.60 

10.60, 

39.60 19.60 

10.95, 

IO.60' 

10,90 

99.00 

98.00 

97..50 

10.5.00 1 10.00 

118.15 

109.10, 

1 15.70 

301.00 

100.001 

99.50 

104.25 134.00, 

120 . 30 ; 

112.20 

118,85 

. i 75 . 00 ! 

70.25! 

80.0(f 

84.00 IO3.OO1 

120.00 

103.00 

129.01) 

. ! 67.50 

68.00 1 

70.00 

71.00 67.001 

96.00' 

73.tio; 

102 no 

. 1 77.50 

80.00 

80.00 

82.00 81.00, 

110.00 

85.00 

116.00 


Great Britain (A: Prices in shillings and pence per cwtj 
B ; Prices in pounds sterling, etc. per long ton). 


Wheat 

m 1 

5/10' 

6/4 

6/8 

6/3 

9/4 ! 

6/6 ■ 

9/8 

Barley 

■ 6/ll| 

6/7 ' 

6/7 

6/10! 

6/7 

ft/IO. 

6/iOi 

7/8 

Oats 

8/- > 

7/7 ' 

7/ft 

7/6 1 

0/1 

0/6 1 

(i/4 ; 

7/0 

Potatoes (Loudon^ 

11/4 

10/7 

12/1 

8/6 ' 

0/11 

3/5 1 

ih , 

4/- 

Butter (I.ondon) , , 

334/- 

; 

3 533/- 

339/- ; 

340/5 

180/5 j 

144/0 i 

177/4 

Cheese, Cheddar (London) ......... 

121/- ' 

115/- i 

309/6 

97/0 ! 

98/8 

II3/3 ; 

OS/4 ' 

109/1 

Beef, dead weight (London) 

77/- , 

74/8 i 

72/4 il 

69/3 1 

70/3 

86, 4i 

70/2 

82/10 

Mutton, dead weight (London) 

78/2 i 

77/- , 

79/4 H 

80/8 ' 

99/9 

111/- 1 

307/10, 

109/8 

Pork, dead weight (London) ......... 

74/8 ; 

: 

73/6 ; 

rv- ;| 

1! 

77/9 1 

303/30 

335/4 i 

102/10; 

120/2 

Basic slag 14 % (I*oiidon) 1 

; 

i 2- i-o- 

2- 1-0' 

2- 1-0 1 

2- 2-8; 

2- 3- 0 

2- 3-0' 

1 ! 

1 2-2-3' 

2- S- 1 

Superphosplmte^ r 5 % (London) 1 

t 2-17-0, 

2-17-0. 

2-17-0 '3 

) 2-1. 5-8' 

3- 2- 8 

3- 6-0 

1 3— 8-61 

3— 6— 0 

KainJt 14 % fl^ndon) . 1 

! 3-6-0 

3' 6-0 

3- 7-01 

3- 0*8 

3- 3- 8 

3- 3-0 

1 3- 3-6! 

3- 1- 2 

Nitrate of soda, ^$Y»% (London) ..... 

! 9-0-0 

8-36-0' 

8-34-0! 

H-lI-0, 

9 -39- 4 

30- 1-0 

o-Ki-s:io- 0- 2 

Sulphate of amme^ 30.6% (London). . . . 

7-0-0 

7- 0-0, 

7- 0-0 1 

6-30-0; 

9- 9- 4 

30- 1-0 

9- 7-2. 

9-18- 0 

Bra», British (London) 

6-33-0' 

67 9-9: 

6- 0-6; 

5-34-6 

4-18-11 

5- 8-9 

4-10-4! 

6-18-lU 

Bran, middlinp, imported (London) ..... 

6- 4-3, 

5-17-6. 

5-15-0, 

5-13-4' 

4- 6- 5 

5- 0-8 

4-n-5‘ 

5-12- 1 

Linse^ cake, English (H^oadoa) ....... 

8-12-9! 

8-33-6, 

8-17-01 

8-18-6 

9-10- 3' 

32-14-4 

0-12-0 12-10- 6 

Cc^toaseed cake (London) , . . ' ! 

5- 6-6; 

5- 7-0 

5-11-0 

5-12-L' 

5- j- 3 

6- 3-8 

4-17-8! 

6-31- 7 

Palm kernel cake (Liverpool) 

6-13-6' 

6-16-6, 

6-10-6' 

6- 7-iJ' 

ij. q. 

8- 3-0 

5- 9-21 

8-8-4 


ITALT (Prices in lire per quintal). 


I Wheat, soft (Milan) 

i Wheat, hard (Palermo^ 

I Oats {hfilan) . 

; Maize (Milan) 

Rice (Milan) 

Hemp, fibre ............ 

Olive oil (Bari; (5) 

Wine, ordmary, u® to 13" (Bari) (hectol.) 


118.65' 315,75' 110.00 99.35, 

, 188.00 136.00 33,5.00 131. 00'. 

in. 76.50 76.50 76.50 73.40 

' 71,85' 65.75 63.76 60.05 

. 147.85 145.75 347.25' 136.20 

. ... I 215.00 211.004)213.00 
. 525.00: 525.00 475.00 } 536.65 

' 80.00' 80.00 80.00' 90.00 


(r) Dec. ; 89.00. *— (2) Rectified price forDe c. : 733.00 — (s) Rectified price for Nov. : 3-i5«0, v4( ^ 







Average 




Groups 

Countries and products 

March. 


Jan. 

Oct.- 

Jan.- 

Jan.- 

Agricultural 

year 



1932 

1932 

1932 

Dec. 

1931 

March. 

1931 

March. 

1930 

i 

1930-31 , 

1 ^ 29-30 



Italy (continued) 






A II 

Cheese Paimi^^iano Reggjano)( Milan) .... 

987.(10 

975.00 

975 00 

1.017.00 

1,104.00 

1,133.00 

' 

1,139.00 

1,128.00 


Eggs, fresh (Milon) ^]a,*i 100 ) 

29.D0 

84.50 

43.60 

60.00 

41.75 

44,40 

47.00 

(5215 


Beef, live \\cii'ht (Milan^ 

802 00 

337.00 

332.00 

1)314.00 

381.00 

470,00 t 

404,00 ; 

480.00 


Pork, live weight (Milan) 

377.00 

355.00 

350.00 

357.00 

414.00 

633.00 

444.00 

637.00 

B I 

Basic slag : 6-20 % (Chiasso) ( 2 ) 

1,(17.3 

1.075 

1 000 

1.027 

J 36 

1.42 > 

1.29 

1.43 


Superphosphate, mineral, 15-17 % (Genoa) (2 

1.105 

1.195 

1.195 

1.19 

1,20 

1.30 

1.24 

1.30 


Chloride of potasshini (Genoa) 

70.50 

71.5(1 

71.50 

7 i.r>o 

78,40 

84.00 1 

80.25 

83.50 


Sulphate of ammoaia (Genoa) 

78.7.5 

77.25 

75..50 

74.50 

78.70 

93.05 

81.75 

91.25 


Copper sulphate (Genoa) 

126.50 

130.00 

130.00 

137.65 

176.35 

231.65 ' 

182.00 

223.00 

r. n 

Wheat bran (Genoa) 

47.10 

46.40 

52.70 

51.30 

42.30 

55.80 , 

45.00 

58.00 


Rice bran (Milan) 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

39.75 

35.00 

57., 30 1 

86 00 

57.00 


Linseed cake (Milan) 

04.00 

66.85 

68.10 

64.35 

62.50 

104,50 

65.00 

99.00 


''Jroundnut cake (Milan) 

57.15 

57.50 

57.60 

57.00 

51.25 

79.60 

55.00 

82.00 


Rapeseed cake (Milan) 

40.00 

37.50 

,54,50 

32.50 

32.25 

69.10 ! 

37.00 

66.00 


Netherlands (Prices in g 

uilders per quintal). 




A I 

Wheat (Groningen) 

u. 12 . 0(1 

n. 12.50 

n. 12.50 in. 3 2.50 

5.87 

8.50 

6.94 

9.09 


Rye (Groningen) 

5.10 

4.77 

5. 17 

1 4.76 

4,01 

5.00 i 

4.40 

6.72 


Barley (Gioniiigen) 

r>.$xi 

5 61 

5.76 

i 5.73 

4.63 

6.72 ! 

5.00 

7,93 


Oats (Groningen) 

0.20 

5.67 

6.08 

5.6,5 

4.65 

5.03 1 

5.30 

6.16 


Peas (Rotterdam) 

12.05 

12.00 

12.12 

1 12.60 

8.29 

0.00 ; 

9.40 

12.02 


Flux, fibre (Rotterdam) 

54.5(1 

55.00 

.53.50 

1 5050 

61.30 

08.15 1 

61.00 

100.00 


Potatoes (Amsterdam) 

5.1H) 

6.97 

6.83 

0 19 

7.74 

3.26 1 

7.20 

3.75 

A II 

Butter (Maastricht) 

108.00 

132.00 

114.0 

120.35 

162.00 

106.35 1 

1.57.00 

194.00 


Cliccse, Goudn 45 % (Gnuda) 

54.24 

61.25 

57.50 

69.43 

79.37 

97 05 1 

H3.U9 

100.84 


Cliee.se, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar) 

51.74 

50.00 

55,25 

52.67 

08.37 

88.40 

74 44 

90.99 


Egg!S (Roermond) (pei kjo) 

3.Ji8 

3.76 

4.68 

0.18 

5.92 

6.52 1 

5.25 

7,22 


Beef, <U*a<l weight (Rotterdam) 

73.00 

71.00 

73.00 

74.20 

94.30 

U15.15: 

100.00 

105,00 


Pork, live weight (Rotterdam) 

27.50 

29,50 

;14.00 

41.00 

44,80 

77.30 1 

i 

49.00 

70.00 

B I 

Basic slag ( 2 ) , . , . , 

0.102 

0,104 

0.102 

0 103 

0.140 

> 0.162 

1 0.144 

0,16 


Superphosphitte 17 % 

2 .0(1 

i.9.5 

1.85 

2.22 

2.60 

! 3.24 i 

1 2.68 

3.15 


Kainil t 2 ) 

0.146 

0.146 

0.154 

0.152 

0.154 

0.153 

0 l.'O 

0,15 


Nitrate of soda 

7.95 

7.85 

7.70 

7.85 

10.53 

10.78 ; 

‘ 10.48 

10,59 


Sulphate of ammonia ao % % 

1.23 

4.40 

4.55 

4.70 

9 33 

i ](V27 1 

9.62 

10.06 

B II 

Maize (Rotterdunu ’. 

4.36 

3.72 

3.5H 

4.39 

4.58 

7.23 1 

5.43 1 

1 S..54 


Linseed cake, Dutch 

0.8.5 

6.65 

6.95 

7.09 

0.55 

10,87 1 

; 9.U5 

, 12.24 


Coconut cake 

6.40 

6.00 

6.20 

6.85 

7,68 

9.29 ! 

i 788 

' 10,05 


Groundnut cake 

7.6(1 

7.*I(1 

7.30 

7.49 

7.07 

9.04 

1 

1 7.43 

10.96 


POLAND (Prices in 

zlotys per quintal). 





A I 

Wheat (Warsaw) 

27.49 

26.48 

26.44 

26,42 

25.21 

' 36.87 

31.17 

40 . 


Rye (Warsaw) , . 

25.36 

24.23 

26.27 

25.43 

19.23 

: 20.62 

21.33 

1 22 . 


Barley (Warsaw) 

23.92 

23.50 

24,37 

26.28 

24.64 

! 25.40 

25,55 

26. 


Oats (Warsaw) , 

23.94 

22.84 

22.98 

24.20 

22.09 

i 19.34 

24.01 

1 21 . ’ 

A n 

Butter (Warsaw) 

417.00 

416.00 

3.55.00 

426.00 

445.00 

; 608.00 

: 486.00 1 

j 590.00 


Beef, live weight (Warsaw) 

64.00 

67.00 

67.50 

74.65 

96.65 

; 131.35 

' 103.00 

1 13100 


Pork, live weight (Warsaw) 

95.00 

OO.IH) 

89.75 

109,50 

130.00 

i 232.65 

i 152.00 

1 238.00 


Eggs (Warsaw) per 100 ) . 

10.76 

UM 

13.03 

34.10 

15.00 

! 14.86 

I 14.25 ! 

1 16.30 

B I 

Superphosphate ( 2 ) 

(3) 0.43 '( 3 ). 0.48 ,{ 3 ) 0.57 

(3) 0.64 

0.82 

0.90 

* 0.83 

0.89 


Potash salts as % . . ♦ 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 

13,75 

18.75 

18.76 

13.75 ^ 

13.76 


Sulphate of ammonia . 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

20.00 

25.00 i 

26.00 

B II 

1 

1 

s. 

15.50 

15.70 

15.40 

15.73 

15,00 

14.76 

16.62 : 

16,64 


Rye bimn (Warsaw) .............. 

1437 

14.20 

13.70 

15.82 

18.10 

lUO 

14.15 

13.34 


Linseed cake (Warsaw) 

24.62 

23,26 

24.62 

' 27.10 

'80.00 

86.70 

SL«I 0 

39.86 


Rapeseed cake (Warsaw) ^ 

^8.44 

18,62 

20.12 

19,80 

19.50 

27.40 1 

21.90 

29.85 

, (ij !I^M #e3f mii wt^luea '0p« ' ( 3 ) price. 





Average 


Groups ! 

A I 

A II 

B I ! 

B II 

A I 

A n 

B I 

B n 


CoUXlRinS AND PRODUr^'S 


March 

193c 



1 




Agricultural 

Feb. 

! Jan. 

1 

Oct.“ 

Jan.- 

Jan.- 

ycai 


Dec. 

March 

March 


1932 

1 103^ 

L 

1931 

J93I 

1930 

i9?o-3i ig2v>*30 


SWKDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per qiiinia!) 


Wheat . 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Beef, live weight (Gdteborg) . 
Pork, live weight (Goteborg) . 

Butter (Malmo) 

Eggs (Stoclcholm) 


Superphosphate, 20 % 
Potash salts, 20 % , 

Chilisaltpeter .... 
Calcium cyanamide. . 
Maize, Ea Plata . . 

Wheat bran 

Groundnut cake , . . 
Cottonseed cake . . . 
Soya meal 


I 


17.48 

17.32 

Jfi.Ol 

l.').ll.S 

12.17 

J2.I5 

10 28 

10.30 

:HU0 

S4,U0 

47.20 

42.25 

74.00 

2 . Sou 

G.5.60* 

82.50 

0.50 

6.35 

7.75 

1 7 75 

18.35 

n.q. 

15.50 

15.50 

10.16 

8.90 

lO.Cl 

9.90 

16.25 

15.75 

12.50 

1 12.90 

15.11 

1 14.03 


17.27 

10 92 

15.98 

15 85 

12 00 

1 1.78 

10.50 

9 78 

37.00 

10.67 

44 25 

50.91 

176.00 

200.75 

100.50 

140.50 

6.15 

n. q. 

7.75 

n. q. 

n. q. 

11. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

9.19 

9.19 

10.14 

9.55 

1,5.72 

14.82 

12.80 

12.18 

IL21 

13.90 


19.83 i 

18,02 

1 10.50 

13.91 

11.51 

12.24 

1 9 90 

9.70 

i 49.00 

55.00 

53.75 

lOli.OO 

1 211.00 

251.00 

115.00 

i 

138.00 

; 7,78 

7.80 

1 7.95 

8.10 

19.04 

19.04 

18.11) 

18.10 

8.93 

13.00 

10.00 

9.92 

13.37 

17.12 

12.39 

16.01 

14.10 

15.71 


^'.30 

18.31 

6.29 1 

14.92 

12.25 1 

18.40 

10.18 1 

10.88 

5100 I 

56.00 

OlOO 1 

108.00 

2 '0.00 1 

202.00 

l''4,00 , 

161.00 

7.48 j 

7.86 

7.92 

8.25 

18.59 ' 

19.38 

18.10 1 

18.40 

i0 07 1 

14.73 

9.55 

11.12 

13.52 

18.42 

12.80 

J6.98 

14.08 

17.37 


Czechoslovakia (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal). 


Wheat 

Rye ....... 

Burley 

: Oats 

^ Edible potatoes . . 

; Hops 

, Butter 

I Fresh eggs (per 100) 
I Beet, (lead weight . 

I Veal, dead weight . 

' Pork, dead weight 


i Basic slag, 15 % 

1 Superphosphate, 16 to 18% . , . 

; Ktunit, 14% 

I Chile salpeter 

I Sulphate of ammonia, ao ^ . . 

i Maize, imjiorted * 

I Wheat bran (Prague) 

Rye bran (Prague) 

; Crushed soya (Prague) 

, Rapeseed cake (Prague) .... 

; Linseed cake (Prague) . , . . , 

I Groundnut cake (Prague) . . . 


150.00 

145,00 

149.50 

1 16.30 

145,30 

173.70 

149.00 

172.00 

143,50 

1 40.50 

149..50 

150.15 

101.50 

112,70 

108.00 

131.00 

103.00 

111.50 

3 18.00 

121.80 

141.30 

125.00 

184.00 

138.00 

1 10.00 

1 12.00 

109.00 

i 15.30 

114.30 

105.80 

118,00 

117.00 

27.50 

27.50 

29.50 

24.65 

35.30 

35,00 

44,00 

37.00 

515.00 

515.00 

565,00 

687.00 

785.00 

1,573.00 

98 .00 

1,496.00 

2,150.00 

1,925,00 

2,000.00 

1,983.00 

2,250.00 

2,117.00 

2.3'7‘ 00 

2,1 50.00 

51.10 

61.05 

68.35 

73.65 

82.10 

78 90 

7, » 

78.10 

775.00 

775.00 

775.00 

875.00 

979 00 

1,142 00 

98 

« ir ' 

725.00 

850.00 

650.00 1 

700.00 

025.00 

1,23.3.00 

98. 


912.50 

875.00 

835.00 I 

929.00 

904.00 

1,404.00 

1,01. 


' s:i.38 

33.60 

33.00 

35.18 

38.05 

40.35 

SC 


■ 51,85 ' 

' 51,85 

51.85 

53.85 1 

51.8.5 

57.80 

52 

. U 

. 22.30 i 

: 21.1,1 

21,15 

21.74 ’ 

2 kOO 

23.90 

23 


147.00 

1 145.50 

145,50 

142.00 

10.5.50 

L70..50 

166.15 ' 


127.75 

1 127.75 

127.75 

124.42 

140.00 

149.00 

139 65 ' 


: (•»3,25 

! 58,25 

65.23 

65.15 

07.25 

. 107,40 

80' ' 


79.00 ! 

1 74.00 

78.10 

78 25 

80.80 

78.00 

7* 


; 80.00 ! 

! 75.00 

79.00 1 

HU.30 

79.65 

71.90 

75.0. 

y.O 

' 111,60 

1 110.50 

135,00 1 

115.60 

». q. 

144.00 

18, 

.54.00 

, 300.00 

1 100.00 

300.00 

9850 

92.40 

134,50 

99.00 

147.00 

1 119.00 

318.50 

126.50 ! 

125.15 

131.75 

363.10 

13" ''■0 

182.00 

117,25 

i 

128.00 i 

i 

1 12990 

133.80 

352.10 

125.'^. Ji 

174.00 
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Tim PRICKS OP AGRIGULTURA.L PRODUCTS 
DtfRING THE FIRST QUARTER OP 1932 


III ilk; iollfHviui; j)a.i»cs tlu' iiklex-iimubers of prices of agricultural products and 
lirice-iiulit't's of interest to tlie fa,rinc*r ate given as published in the different coun- 
tries. 'rbe iuilie(‘S (kdlt'i'led Itigetliei* have been obtained according to different iiieth- 
ods'Suul o,ritt‘ria. A did-aiU^l aci'ount of the items included in each series and the 
system of con struct ion of tlu* iudcx-nuiubcrs may be found in the volume published 
CvSpt cially for this ])urposc by tlu‘ Institute, entided " Tiidex-niunbers of prices of 
agricultural juxxlncts and other pri<‘c-indjces of interest to the fanner*'. We refer the 
reader to this volume for an exact interpretation of the significance of the different 
series of data. 

’Ou'jng to the snbstaiitiaJ divergence which often exists in the value and signi- 
ficance r)f flu* indic'cs mailable, much i.are is advisable in tlieir utilisation from an 
internatioind ^wint of \de\v. I'or this reason it Ims been considered opportune to re- 
produce all th<‘ data in thi*ir original form only, without attempting formally to unite 
them. Tht‘ In, tier prix^ess, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily 
lead to the drawing of ertoik^<ius relations and concIusioiivS. 

It is only as a. supplement to the ligures publishecl in the tables and with all the 
fiiuiIilicalRms Unit have just been indicated that a table is given below, correspond- 
iiig to tliose )njblislied at the end of each of the preciklmg quarters and containing 
flu* (|iiartetly indices. 


( Genera! indeji^-numbers of prices of agricuUuml products 

* (Base: the tot quarter of 1929 »» 100 ). 



HaKland and 

. . 

mmrna . . 

Hungary. . 

Polaud . 
Argeutifla 
Canada ... 
Unit* States BU’ 
reau of Agric, 
Ecoaomlca . . 
Unit. States 
reau ofi;.iibor 
Bfew Zeatod . , 



193^ 

xst 

Quarter 


70.^ 


Sh2 

nj& 

mM 

84.5 

57.6 

58.7 




' 444 

,48.S 
* UA 




INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER ♦ 


COUNTRIES 1 

AND ] 

i 

]\rarch , 

Febr. i 

1 

Jan. I 

Dec. j 

Nov. 

Oct, 

March 

Maich 

Year 

Classification 

Germany 

(Statietisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = 100 . 

X93^ 

i 

1932 : 

1933 1 

1 

1931 ! 

193X : 

1931 

I93X 

1930 

i93r 

1930 

Foodstuffs of vegetable origin 

J 2 J .6 

119.5 

115.3 

112.8 

115.6 

112.5 

12 J .0 

109.0 

1 10.3 

115.3 

lyivestock 

65.6 

05.7 

65.7 

68.4 

71.4 

76.9 

96.7 

1 1.5.8 

83 0 

112.4 

livestock products. 

97.6 

95.5 

92.1 

101.1 

107.4 

106.7 

1)3.0 

117.7 

108.4 

121.7 

Feeding stuffs 

99.0 

93.5 

920 

03.6 

98.7 

96.5 

102.7 

85 8 

101.9 

98.2 

Total agricultural products ....... 

96.5 

94.6 

92.1 

91.5 

98.5 

98.5 

106.7 

1 10,0 

103.8 

113.1 

Fertilizers 

72 2 

72.0 

713 

70.4 

72.1 

74.0 

82.7 

86.1 

70.6 

82.4 

Agricultural dead stock 

Finished mamfactutes (“ Gebrauchs- 

J17.2 

118.9 

122.6 

128.8 

128.6 

129.5 

132.4 

140,8 

180.7 

139.4 

giiter ”1 

12.15 

123.6 

12G.9 

132.4 

184.2 

135.8 

14.3.6 

1G3.3 

140.1 

159,3 

Cenercd index-number 

99.8 

99.8 

100.0 

103.7 

106.6 

107.1 

US.9 

120.4 

110.9 

1246 

England and ^mjes 
(Ministry of Agriculture) 











Average of corresponding mouths 











1911-13 = 100 . 











Agricultural products 

113 

117 

122 

117 

112 

113 

123 

139 

120 

134 

Feeding stuffs 

102 

97 

96 

93 

97 

83 

85 

10! 

83 

96 

Fertilizers 

01 

91 

91 

91 

90 

89 

100 

^ 102 

90 

101 

General tndev-mmHr (1) 

Argentina (2) 

(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 

1926 =« 100 , 

j 

1 

102.0 

99.6 

J00.5 

1 

07.0 

1 

90.8 

1 

i 

j 

100.6 

I2I.2 

i 

07.7 

114,1 

Cereals and linseed 

63.1 

69.1 

55.8 

1 58.2 

65,6 

i G3.3 

7)3.2 

9I.U 

112 .S 

55.8 

82.3 

Meat 

70..5 

72.3 

72.2 

1 77.1 

84.8 

90.8 

94.4 

91.6 

110.9 

Hides and skins 

616 

61.8 

62.7 

.59.1 

66.3 

01.5 

70 1 

7,5 3 

04.5 

71.6 

'Wool 

48.7 i 

49.4 

49.1 1 

51.7 

58.0 j 

00.3 

64.5 

71.9 

01.2 

67.4 

Dairy products 

58.8 

; 58.9 

58.8 

66.6 

70.7 I 

74,2 

74.3 

1 04.9 

74.5 

82.4 

Forest products , 

78.3 

I 78.3 

79.3 ' 

80.5 

81.7 

83.6 

IU8.7 

106.8 

99.3 

107.9 

Total agricultural products 

Canada ( 2 } 

(Internal Trade Branch 

63,3 

61.0 

58.9 i 

1 

61.4 

68.6 

1 

67.7 

63.2 

92.4 

0,3.3 

85.6 

of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 » 100 . 



1 


I 

1 






Field products (grain, etc.) 

43.7 

48.7 

42,0 

42.2 

46.0 

44.0 

44.1 

78.4 

44.6 

70.0 

Animals and animal products 

65 2 

66.2 

68.8 

71,1 i 

72,1 

72.1 

84.7 

112,3 

77.6 

102.9 

Total Canadian farm products 

51.7 

52.1 

52.0 

1 53.0 

55.8 

54.5 

69,3 

91.1 

67.0 

82,3 

Fertilizers 

72.0 

72.0 

71.0 j 

71.1 

75.5 

76.5 

86..5 

83.7 

83.0 

88.2 

Consumer's goods (other than foodstuffs’ 



i 








etc.) ; 

78.0 

79.7 

79.8 

79.9 

79.8 

79,9 

8 U 

88.7 

80.5 

86.8 

General index-number 

60,1 

69.2 

69.4 

70.3 

70.6 

70.4 

75.1 

91.8 

72.6 

B 6,6 

Estonu 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 5 = 100 . 











Commodities imported ( 3 ) 

113 

112 

117 

126 

124 

127 

120 

113 

129 

118 

Commodities exported ...» 

68 

64 

60 i 

64 

70 

70 

84 

; 110 1 

76 

103 

A gricuUural products imported and exported{z) 

81 

78 

76 

81 

85 

86 

96 

n. j 

9! 

103 


* For an explanation of tlie method of calculation of theindex-numlxirs, reference should be made to the Institute's publlcatlOB 
/Index-numbers of prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer” (Rome, 1030), a« well m 
to pages ^7 to 79 of the “Crop Report ” of January 1932. 

(I) Calculated by the “Statist”, reduced to base-year 1913 « roo, — (a) Average data for the year 1031 are provisioaah— 
3) From January rgs® the price of rye is excluded from the calculations. 
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Countries 

AND 

Classification 


United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 => 100. 

Cereals 

Fruits and vegetables 

Meat animals 

Dairy products 

Poultry and poultry products 

Cotton and cottonseed . . 

Total agricultural products 

Commodities purchased by farmers (i) 

Agricultural wages (i) ....... . 

United States 
(Bureau of Labor) 

I9a6 w 100. 

Grains * * 

Livestock and poultry 

Otlier farm products . 

Total farm ptoducts. . 

Agricultural implements 

Fertilizer materials 

Mixed fertilizers 

Cattle feed 

Non-agHcultural commodities 

General index-nuirUiet 


Finland 

(Central Bureau of StafisticO 
1926 « 100. 

Cereals 

Potatoes 

Fodder 

Meat 

Dairy products 

Total agricultural products, . . . 

General index*mmber 


Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 « 100, 

Agricultural and livestock products . . , 
General index-number 

{' Italy 

, (Consiglio Frovindale dell’Economia 
Corporattva di Milano) 

1913 w. 100. 

National agricultural products ..... 
General index-number , . 

New Zealand 
(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average' 1:909-13 « 100* 

, Dairy produce 

Meat . . . . : 

fool . , 

j "Hides, skins, and taBow , 

l^sceUaneous . 

j Total ogHeuUt^'al pfod»et$, ...... 

■ V.' ji) 1910-14 « roo, (a) AjuriB 


MuicU j 

1932 

Fcbr. 1 

1933 ! 

Ja.. ! 
1932 

Dec. 

1931 1 

i 

1 

Nov. 

1931 

51 

5) 

52 

52 

57 

73 

68 

70 

68 

68 

69 

65 

68 

68 

76 

76 

79 

85 

92 

95 

6! 

70 

87 

120 

128 

50 

47 

45 

46 

50 

61 

60 

63 

66 

71 



121 

123 

123 

94 


98 



43.5 

46.1 

46.7 

47.0 

51.3 

51.4 

60.3 

53.4 

51.7 

55.7 

52.1 

52.7 

54.8 

61.2 

63.1 

50.2 

60.6 

52.8 

56.7 

68.7 

85.0 

85.1 

85.5 

92.1 

92.1 

68.6 

69.8 

69.9 

70.1 

70.1 

73.2 

73.7 

75.6 

77.1 

77.7 

52.4 

48.2 

63.0 

53.9 

69.8 

69,3 

69,6 

70.3 

69.3 

71.0 

06.0 

66.3 

67.3 

66.3 

68.3 

02 

94 

96 

93 

81 

69 

68 

68 

64 

49 

70 

71 

73 

71 

62 

67 

63 

57 

57 

51 

78 

84 

90 

92 

88 

77 

78 

78 

78 

72 

92 

93 

94 

92 

87 

92 

90 

1 

89 

89 

! 

89 

99 

99 

98 

99 

99 

i 

361.62 

349.67 

360.71 

342.85 

i 

336.84 

822.14 

323.49 

325.92 

325.64 

328.74 


90;8 

91.6 

9/.6 

102.6 

♦ , . 

118.6 

122.8 

137.8 

113.1 


64.9 

66,8 

61.7 

66.2 

... 

76.1 

. 72.1 

67,0 

67,9 


138.0 

1124 

135.8 

93,1 

... 

86.4 

85.0 

94.8 

973 


Oct. 

March 1 

1 

March 

Year 

1931 

1031 i 

1 

1930 

1931 

1 

1930 

46 

74 

107 

63 

100 

70 

109 

160 

98 

158 

79 

106 

151 

93 

134 

95 

101 

126 

94 

' 123 

110 

92 

115 

96 

J26 

42 

80 

113 

63 

102 

68 

91 

126 

80 

117 

126 

136 

151 

129 

146 

113 

(2)127 

(3) 162 

116 

152 

44.8 

59.8 

83.5 

53.0 

58.3 

57.6 

70.7 

09.6 

08.9 

89,2 

64.2 

74.2 

95.2 

69.2 

91.1 

58.8 

70.6 

94.7 

64.8 

88.3 

92.3 

94,7 

95.0 

94.0 

95.1 

70.2 

80.8 

88.2 

76.8 

85.6 

77.2 

88.3 

94,8 

82.0 

93.6 

49.4 

82.1 

103.8 

^2.7 

99.7 

71.2 

76.7 

89.8 

78.0 

85.9 

68.4 

74.6 

90.8 

71,1 

86.3 

78 

74 

81 

77 

76 

40 

73 

101 

68 

76 

68 

70 

63 

63 

62 

54 

73 

101 

64 

88 

77 

74 

86 

76 

84 

67 

75 

88 

72 

82 

82 

86 

92 

84 

90 

88 

84 

88 



97 

94 

I 109 



837.20 

346.90 

438.07 

343.11 

413.89 

829.85 

356.18 

436.49 

341.57 

' 411.04 

106.9 

104,8 

129,0 

99.3 

120,7 

119,6 

126.4 

172.8 

129,2 

164.7 

61,6 

60.8 

S8.S 

67.7 

100.7 

60.0 

78,4 

173,2 

82.7 

145.4 

mi 

144.0 

141.5 

127.4 

134.0 

lOU 

95.1 

im 

96.8 

126.7 
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COUNTRIES 

1 

March j 

Fcbr. 1 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

March 

Jlaicli 

Yt'nr 

AND 

Cl-ASSIFICAXION 

1932 

1 

i93« 1 

1 

1 

1932 

1931 

*931 

1931 

1931 

1910 

193* 

*930 

Norway 

(Kgb Selskap for Notges Vel) 

Average 1909*14 =*= 100 . 

Cereals 

J23 

122 

123 

110 

no 

106 

104 

128 

W 112 

(*) m . 

Potatoes 

150 

140 

187 

126 

J19 

109 

181 

120 

(i) 1.50 

(I) m 

Pork 

88 

93 

95 

90 

8 $ 

92 

81 

127 

11 ) 86 

(I) is 

Other meat 

119 

120 

118 

126 

121 

127 

172 

204 

(i) 138 '( 1 ) 108*1, 

^ggs 

8 ! 

87 

90 

114 

132 

126 

124 

99 

(I) 90 

d) 121 

Dairy product® 

123 

130 

129 

136 

133 

131 

135 

148 

(t) 129 id) 160 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

106 

108 

100 

108 

102 

97 

108 

128 

(i) 103 

d) U7 

Maize 

87 

83 

86 

85 

81 

73 

83 

116 

U) S2 

d) 103 

Fertilizers 

80 

91 

91 

80 

86 

81 

96 

106 

(i) 90 

d) 101 

Netherlands 

(Directie van den I^andbouw) 











Average 1934-35 to 1938-29 » 100 . 

Products of the soil 

56 

60 

58 

57 

69 

68 

71 

51 

( 2 ) 72 

(z) 68 

Animal products 

51 

54 

63 

53 

57 

58 

74 

88 

(z) 77 

( 2 ) 96 
( 2 ) 88 

Total agricultural Products 

52 

55 

54 

54 

68 

58 

7,3 

80 

(2) 78 

AgricuUwal wages 

05 

95 

95 

96 

95 

95 

100 

100 

(3) 09 

( 2 ) JOO 

General tndex-number { 3 ) 

• 

1 

56.2 ' 

1 

56.8 

57.4 

! 60.2 

60.2 

60.7 

82.5 

65.7 

79.2 

POLAND ( 4 ) 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1937 *= 100 . 

i 

i 

j 

1 

i ! 









Products of the soil 

07.1 

' 63.8 

527 

68.0 

59.1 

i 51.0 

50.8 

52.9 

53.0 

52. 

Products of agricultural industry .... 

67.1 

61.5 

62.6 

66.2 

68.7 

(U .8 

63.4 

70.7 

65.9 

69.1 

Total products of plant origin 

02.3 

59.3 

57.8 

62.4 

64.2 

66.6 

.57.1 

61.3 

60.0 

60.h 

Animals 

30.6 

37.8 

37.5 

41.3 

' 43.7 

47.6 

58.0 

89.8 

65.8 

82 . 

Dairy products 

58.7 

68.5 

56.9 

68.0 

I 76.9 

1 66.3 

74.0 

78.9 

68.0 

81, 

Total products of animal origin 

46.6 

49.5 

45.4 

51.8 

66.4 

55.3 

64,8 

84.9 

60.8 

81,. 

Total agricultural products 

54.1 

54.5 

51.8 

57.2 

60.3 

55.6 

59.8 

70.1 

59.7 


Fertilizers 

94.1 

94.1 

108.4 

108.4 

118.5 

118.5 

124.7 

130.6 

120.2 

127.8 

Industrial products 

1 72.2 

cl 

0 

74.4 

! 74.0 

74.6 

76.3 

83.4 

97.5 

79,4 

94.0 

General index-number 

' 64.0 

64.6 

63.9 

66.4 

68.2 

66.3 

72,5 

85 0 

70.5 

S2.3 

yuooSLAVU 
(National Bank 

of the E^ngdom of Yugoslavia) 

193 d w 100 . 











Products of the soil 

76.0 

70.3 

69.0 

70.6 

70.9 

71.1 

73.3 

95.9 

74,3 

89.8 

Animal products 

j 55.0 

57,6 

60.5 

58.6 

63.6 

66.1 

77.4 

102.5 

72.2 

96.3 

Industrial products 

68,3 

68.8 

69.2 

68.6 

68.7 

69.3 

72.6 

83,6 

71,4 

81.8 

General index-number ^ . 

1 87,8 

67.3 

67.8 

67.2 

68.6 

60.5 

74.6 

91.1 

72,9 

86.6 


{i) Agricultural year April r-Mafcli 31 , — ( 2 ) Agricultural year July r-Juae 30 . -- ( 3 ) Calculated by the Central Statistica’ 
Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1935-1929 *= 100 . — ( 4 ) Average data for the year 1931 are provisiouaU i 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for full cargoes). 


VOYAOKv'? 


Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 


Danube to Autwerp/Hamburg , 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg 
St. John to lyiverpool (i) ... 

Montreal to United Kiugclum , 

Gulf to United Kingdom . . . 

New York to lyiverpool (i) . . 

Northern Range to U.K. and Continent j 
North Pacific to United Kingdom (ah. per 2340 IbsJ.) , 
Vancouver to Yokohama (i) (gold $ per sh. ton) . . 
Plata Down River (3) to U. K, /Con- 
tinent 

Ba Plata Up River (4) to U. K./Con' 

tinent 

’ Karachi to U. K./ Continent (5) , . 

Western Australia to U.K./Continent 


April I April Apiil j March 

15, 1 8, ' I, ; 24, 

1933 I 1932 ^ 1932 ; 1932 


i (sliill. per 
\ 2240 lbs.' 

i (shill, per 
( 480 lbs.) 


( (shill, per 
I 2240 lbs.) 


U/6 

10/0 

1/0 


I 


U/6 

10/6 

1/0 


14/6 

11 /- 

I/O 


,(2)0.0814(3} 0.09 1(2)0.0814 


March 

1932 


April 

1931 


Average 

Apnl 
1930 




Shipments op Rice. 

Saigon to Europe | (shill, per 

Burma to U.K./ Continent t 2340 lbs.) 


2/6 (I) 
1/9- 
11. q. 

21 /- 

2.20 

16/9 


18/3 
n. q. 
26/9 


n. q. 
(1) 27/6 


2/0 ;( 2 ) 0.10 

1/0 1/9 

u, q. (2)0.08)4 
22/6 23/6 

2 . 20 | 2.20 

16/- n. 16/6 i 


. q. |l U/7 ; 13/6 

11 . q. In 11/0 ' 10/5 
1/0 ;| l / 7 J / 2 i 11 . q . 
( 2 ) 0.09 2)11.0.09, 2/- 

n. 2/9 ' '2)0.10^2 (I) 2/- 
1/9 It 1/8 j 1/7 M 
n. q. 2 ) 11 . 0.09 1/8 Yi 
24/- it 23/ll|2]/154 
2.35 ) 2.35 2.76| 


16/- 


17/6 i 17/- ’n. 17/6 

11. q. 1 n. q. | n. q. 
27/8 ] 27/7 I 28/' 


23/9 

25/9 


16/11: 17/3 

18/6 18/9 

n.q. 1 19/7 Mi 
28/7 28/6 


23/9 11. q. (1)22/4 '(i)24/6 

25/9 n. 25/6 iJ.25/6 i 23/1 


14/3 

Ti.q. 

1/6 

2 /-- 

2/3 

1/6 

1/9 

19/7 

2.6O; 

12/4 

14/6 
n. q. 
28/9 


1)11.16/4 
37/4 I 


Col 


Season 


i930*'3i 


13/111 

10/10 

1/6 

1/10 

2/3 

1/6 

1/9 

22/3 

2.72i 

16/4 

18/- 

19/3 


1931 

24/3 

28/9 


1929-30 


15/8 
n. q, 
1/5 
1/10 
2/6 
1/6 
1/9 
22/7 
2,78 

12^ 

14/4 

n.15/4 

25/7 


1930 

In. 18/U 
■a. 17/8 


(1) Rates for parcels by liners, - (3) Ihreiglit in gold $ per too lbs. — (3) “ Down River”, includes the ports Buenos Aires and 
Plata. — (4) “ Up River ” Includes the ports on the Parand River as far as San I/)renzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San I/jrenzo 
JfColastine, Santa-P^ and Parand) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — (5) The original data being quoted in “scale terms ”, 10 % 
,1s added to arrive at freights per 2,240 lbs. 

K’ 

i 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Percentage op premium (+) or of loss (— ) of different currencies in re.spect of their parity 

WITH THE- DOLLAR (l). 


Country 

Exchange 


Apiil 15, 

1932 


April 8, 

1932 


April I, 

1933 

' 

March 24, 

1932 

Germany 

Berlin 


0.4 

, 

0.4 

_ 

0.4 


0.4 

Argentina 

. New York 


39.3 


39.3 

— 

39.3 

— 

39.3 

Belgium ...... 

Brussels 


0.9 


0.0 


0,6 

■b 

0,2 

Canada 

New York 


9.9 

— 

9.5 


9.9 


10,6 

^Denmark. 

Copenhagen 

— 

2Ji.O 

— 

23.0 

— 

22.4 


24.7 

■JBgypt ....... 

I^ndou 

— 

22.6 


22.3 


21.7 


24.1 

'^anee 

Paris 

-b 

0.7 

4. 

0.7 

-b 

0.5 

+ 

0.1 

preat Britain .... 

lyondon 

-- 

22.5 

, — 

22.3 


21.7 


24.1 

mungary 

Budapest 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 

'9din 

lyondon 

— 

22.2 

— 

2K9 

— 

21.4 


23,4 

■fMo-China 

Paris 


0.7 

+ 

0.7 

4- 

0.5 


0.1 



Milan 

— 

2.0 

— 

1.8 

— 

1.6 ' 

— 

1.6 


New York 

..... 

33.2 1 

— 

33.2 


33.6 

— 

34.6 

“^therlands .... 

Amsterdam 

“h 

0.8 1 

1- 

0.8 

j + 

0.5 

4. 

0.1 



New York 


0.0 1 

j 


0.0 

i 

1 

0,0 

1 

0.2 


(i) The percentage represents the premium or the loss as far as possible on the national exchange. On page 228 may be 
ind the table of reciprocal parities of the currencies considered ; by the aid of this taUe and the percentages indicated above, it is 
Bible to obtain the redprocal prices of the djfterent currenci^ at the rates to whiidi the quotations of the Monthly Crop Report 
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Prol AI/ESSAni>ko Brisii, Segretario Gmerah dcWIsHiuio^ J^miton 




MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following notes refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop reports dnd m the tables 1 — Crop condi- 
tion according to the system of the country: Germany ^ Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslo- 
mkia : X =5 excellent, z ~ good, 3 = average, 4 = bad, 5 =: very bad ; France : 100 = excellent, 70 = 
good, 60 — fairly good, 50 ===: average, 30 = bad ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland : 5 ~ excellent, 
4 “ good, 3 — average, 2 ~ bad, 1 ^ very bad ; Netherlands : 90 ~ excellent, 70 ~ good, 60 — fairly 
good, 50 = below average ; U. S. S, i?. : 5 ~ good, 4 above the average, 3 « average, 2 = below average, 
I s= bad; United States : 100 == crop condition which promises a normal yield. -- For other countries the 
system of the Institute is employed : 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the 
last ten years. 


1932 No. 5 

THE SITUATION ON THE WHEAT MARKET AND PROSPECTS 
FOR PRODUCTION 

The iiuctuations m prices during April and the first half of May were of weak am- 
plitude ; the market, wlxich showed an upward tendency after the forecast made in April 
of a poor crop of hard winter wheat in the United States, subsequently weakened and 
dropped again to its level in March remaining there in the first half of May. 

On the basis of the statistical situation in the present season which iwS, gross modo, 
well defined, the carryover to the coming season will undoubtedly also be ^’■ery heavy 
this year. 

• The estimate of the quantities available for es:port has not been changed since our 
last calculation (i) which placed them at 1,338 million bushels. Ex|x>rts in the first 
eight months of the season amounted to about 533 million bushels and consequently the 
exportable surjdus on April x was 803 million bushels, of which about 3/4 was held in North 
America and practically the whole of the remainder was in Argentina, in Australia or afloat. 
World wheat exports since the beginning of the season, calculated by totalling the net ex- 
ports of all the exporting countries to the end of March, were as follows, in millions 
of bushels : August 74 ; September 82 ; October 74 ; November 75 ; December 62 ; 
January : 56 ; February : 62 and March 66, giving a total of 551 million bushels. Tak- 
ing into account the changes which have taken place in the quantities of foreign wheat 
in bond in Canada and the United States and also in the quantities afioat, this total is 
reduced to 533 million bushels. According to the customs statistics of the various Euro- 
pean importing countries, imports into Europe in the eight months amounte.d to 375 
million bushels and consequently tiiose of the non-European countries calculated approx- 
imately by difference are 158 million busliels. The requirements of the importing coun- 
tries for the whole season have been forecast in this publication at 880 million bushels ; 
624 for Europe and 256 for the other continents. As regards Europe, it seems probable 
that the figure forecast will be attained. Of the 624 million, 374 having been imported 
■during the eight months, there remain to be imported 250 during the period April i to 

. July 3 X . East year imports during these four months reached 220 million out of a total of 
606 ; it is probable that the Requirements of the European countries in the last four months 
of the season wiH, this year, be a little larger than those of last year, requirements for con- 
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sumption having been assured during the beginning of the season in a larger proportion 
than usual by the home production marketing of which, in this period, was relatively larger, 
As regards the non-Buropean countries, the total of 15B million imported in the first 
eight months permits the forecast that the total for the season will hardly deviate from 
the 256 million anticipated. Even if the total world requirements do not quite reach the 
S80 million bushels forecast, it appears that the difference can only, at the most, be a 
few millions of bushels, so that the stocks to be carried over to the season 1932-33 should, 
on August I next, be about 460 million bushels. Stocks on August i in recent years 
have been : 251 million bushels in 1927 ; 309 in 1928 ; 536 in 1929 ; 468 in 1930 and 546 
in 1931. 


With regard to crop prospects in the coming season, the information available on 
the areas sown to wheat and on crop conditions at the beginning of May, may be sum- 
marised as follows ; 

Areas sown : As regards the areas sown to winter wheat, fairly complete data are 
possessed referring to about 90 % of the total area destined to this crop in the world 
excluding the U. S. S. R. and China. 

In Europe, the area has remained practically the same as in 1931, the slight increases 
recorded in German}^ France and Italy having compensated for the decreases wliich have 
taken place in Poland, Rumania and Spain. In India an increase of nearly 2 ^ million 
acres has been made whereas in the United States it is anticipated that, owing especially 
to the serious winter damage, the winter wheat acreage for harvest will be sxnaller by 
about 9 million acres than that of 1931. In French North Africa, the sowings are equal 
in acreage to those of 1931. The data available are summarised in the following table. 

Areas sown to winter wheat, 

1932 1931 


(mllHou acres) 

Europe (i) 61 61 

Canada and the United States 33 42 

India and Syria 35 33 

French North Africa 8 8 


137 HA 


On the basis of these incomplete data there is apparently a decrease for winter wheat 
of about 7 million acres compared with 193 x- It is probable that the knowledge of the 
estimates of the wheat areas in the other countries will bring about practically no change 
in this estimate of the decrease in the winter acreage as in most of the countries consider- 
ed, the unknown areas of sowings show, from one year to another, only small variations 
which, in general, are compensatory. 

Concerning the spring crops, it is anticipated on the basis of farmers' reported 
intentions, that there will take place in the United States an increase of 7 million acres 
compared with the area harvested last year. It must be observed that the latter area 
was one of the smallest recorded in the United States in recent years owing to the severe 


( i) The figures refer to xa countries cultivating nearly 4/5 of the total wheat area of Europe. 



drought which caused very considerable loss of sowings and constituted a quite excep- 
tional case as regards the spring crop. In Canada, the reported intentions of farmers 
indicate, on the contrar}^ a decrease of nearly a million acres. The spring wheat crop 
in North America should therefore be increased by 6 million acres. 

Some fairly important increases seem probable also in the two large exporting 
countries of the southern hemisphere where sowing will shortly be in full swing. Ac- 
cording to information cabled quite recently to the Institute by the respective Govern- 
ments, an increase of about a million acres is forecast for Australia and of i .7 million 
for Argentina. There must therefore be taken into consideration an increase for the 
two countries of slightly less than 3 million acres. 

Taking into account this various information, the changes in the wheat areas to be 
harvested in 1932 maybe calculated, again in a largely approximate manner, as follows : 

Increase or decrease in the wheat areas estimated to be harvested in 1932 compared with 1931. 

(million acres). 


Europe o 

United States — 2 

Canada — i 

India 4-3 

Argentina and Australia 4-3 

Other countries o 

+ 3 


These figures indicate a slight increase of 3 million acres in the total wheat area on 
last year's figure. They do not take into account, however, the crop of the U. S. S. K.. 
Ill the latter country, the area sown to winter wheat has been increased by over 3 mil- 
lion acres compared with 1931 and that sown to spring wheat, according to the five 
year |)lan, by one million acres. 

In conclusion, if the intentions to plant of spring wheat producers of the northern 
hemisphere and of the southern hemivSphere are integrally realised, it seems probable 
that there will take place, for the whole world, an increase in the areas sown and that the 
latter may at present be estimated at about 7 million acres. 

'I he condition of crops at the beginning of May. — In Europe, in general very mild 
winter conditions were followed in March and April by a spell of very cold weather w^hich 
aroused fears of large'losses of sowings, especially in the central -eastern region of Europe, 
where the fields were exposed to late frosts without an adequate protective snow cover* 
The news at present possessed on damage done in this period is somew^hatbetter than was 
expected. In Germany, for example, loss of sowings varies from % to i % for the dilfer- 
rent cereals whereas last year it varied from 3 to 4 % ; in Poland it is estimated at about 
3 0/, for wheat and rye or nearly half that of last year. 

The abnormal prolongation of the winter until the end of April gave rise to a consi- 
derable delay to growth which was the dominant feature of the crop situation in all Euro- 
pean countries at the beginning of May* Although backward, the crops yet appear to 
be healthy aild strong in most countries and their condition on May 1 was in general a 
little better than at the same period of last year. 

The sunny, warm weather which prevailed in the first half of May in most of Europe 
was certainly beneficial to the crops which everywhere needed such conditions, but there 
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was, on the contrary, a continuation of cold weather, rains and storms in France where 
a very dry winter was followed by cold and very rainy weather in April. 

The results of crops in Europe will still largely depend on weather conditions during 
the next two months. In the southern regions, to assure a good crop, a slow, gradual 
transition from spring to summer and the absence of excessive heat will be necessary 
in order to avoid the hastened ripening which is normally responsible for greater losses 
of production. In the northern areas, on the contrary, more sunshine and temperatures 
above the normal will be required. If these conditions are obtained hopes may vStill be 
entertained, for Europe as a whole, of an excellent crop or even one larger than the very 
abundant production of last year. The spring sowings which, it is true, are of only 
small importance as regards wheat, were effected under fairly satisfactory conditions 
but they are also greatly in delay in all European countries. 

In the United States the crop condition of winter wheat at the beginning of May 
remained bad and a very poor crop was in prospect. As a result of more favourable 
weather conditions, however, a slight improvement took place in the crop situation in 
the first half of May, except in the w^estern part of Kansas where conditions continue 
to be bad. Spring sowings have been made in Canada and the United States under 
conditions much more favourable than last year, the soil having had good moisture 
teserv^es, one of the most important factors for the successful growth of spring wheat. 

The crop in British India, already largely harvested, is, according to the first es- 
timate, about equal to that of 1931. In the Punjab, however, which produces over a 
third of the wheat of India, the first estimate has been reduced by 8 million bushels 
,aiid in consequence it is very probable that the second estimate for all-India will also 
show a slight decrease (i). 

In North Africa the situation varies according as the spring rains were timely or not. 
Drought and frost have damaged the crops in Algeria ,* where a production under the 
average is expected, but the rains at the end of April somewhat improved the situation. 
In Tunisia, Morocco and Egypt the crop is abundant ; the small production of Cyrenaica 
has, however, been destroyed by the prolonged drought. The total production of North 
Africa is in consequence somewhat larger than in 1931. 

New seedings in the southern hemisphere have made a good start. 

Though the results of the season remain to a great extent dependent on the course 
of the season during the period still to elapse before harvest, the present situation may 
probably be summarised as follows. The areas to be harvested next summer are esti- 
mated to be approximately equal to those of 1931 for the countries of the northern 
hemisphere as a whole, excluding the U. S. S. R. Sowings in the U. S. S. R. show an 
increase in the wheat area of almost four million acres. An increase of three million 
acres is probable in the southern hemisphere. There will thus be for the world as a 
whole an increase in the wheat area of seven million acres. 

Crop prospects, which are bad for winter wheat in the United States, are good for 
spring crops both in the United States and Canada ; in Europe and North Africa they are 
on the whole fairly good and in any case better than at the same date last year ; in India 
the crop is estimated to be slightly smaller than that of last year. In the U. S. S. R. 
the condition of winter wheat appears fairly good, while spring wheat seedings are 
less satisfactory. 

Apart from seriously adverse circumstances from now until the time of harvest, 
prospects point to a larger world production in 1932 than in 1931. 

G. 'Capone. 

( 1} At the last moment there has been received the second estimate of wheat production in India 
of 204.6 million centals {340.9 million bushels) which shows a decrease of 2.6 (4.4) compared with the cor* 
responding estimate for 1931. 
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CEREALS 


Gennany : The predominantly cold weather in the first half of April greatly retarded 
the growth of the plants which recovered vigorously » however, finder the influence of 
warmer weather at the end of the month. The early winter cereal sowings are in satis- 
factory condition but the later ones are a little late in growth. 

vSpring work was begun with some delay due to the persistence of winter cotiditions. 
Average abandonment expressed as a percentage of the area sown is asfollow^s: i.o 
(against 3.8 last year) for -winter wheat ; 0,5 (3.0) for winter rye ; 0.5 (3,5) for whiter 
barley ; 0.9 (3.1) for winter spelt. 

At the beginning of May, the crop condition of winter spelt according to the 
system of the country, was 2.7 against 3.1 at the beginning of April 1932 and 2.8 
at the beginning of May 1931. 


A ustrla : The southern humid foehn winds in the last few days of March were fol- 
lowed by sporadic summer temperatures in the first week of April ; at the beginning 
of the second week of the latter month temperatures again fell considerably and tliere 
was some snowfall in the mountains. Although the sky was very cloudy, temperatures 
remained low with night frosts in the more elevated regions. 

There was no rain until after the middle of April and then there was not enough 
to sufficiently moisten the soil. In the last ten days of the month the weather turned 
fine with warm days but rather cold nights. 

In April, winter cereals vsuffered principally from lack of warmth. The cold 
weather at the middle of the month almost completely checked their growth and it 
was not until towards the cm I of the month that they began to grow under more satisfac- 
tory conditions, the pi antvS still remaining, however, short and not very uniform. 

Work for the spring cereal sowings which were begun late this year, were inter- 
rupted towards the middle of April. Sowing was consequently considerably delayed 
and, at the beginning of May, was still in progress at the borders of the plains. In 
the last few days of April the weather was more fayourable and the spring sowings had 
begun to sprout satisfactorily. 


Belgium : In the first half of April abundant rains brought the moisture that was 
needed. Throughout the month temperatures were low with fairly severe night frosts. 
These unfavourable conditions seriously checked growth as well as field operations. 

Winter cereals generally lack height but tlieir condition is very satisfactory. Spring 
sowings, which were late, are sprouting slowly. 

A slight extension of oats is expected. 

Buigma : TowardvS the end of April cold and rainy weather delayed the growth 
of winter cereals. These unfavourable conditions also delayed spring sowings, which* 
however, are nearing completion. In some districts damage by fioods is reported. 


Estonia : At the beginning of May tillage for the spring cereal sowings had begun* 

Irish Free State : Though the weather during April was harsh and cold, early-sown 
crops germinated well and brairded evenly. 

France : The period from 3:5 Ajn:il to 15 J^ay was marked by an average , 

ature below normal ; with night frosts 'and in places snow, a lack of' ins<^fetipn fa ' 
excess of humiditj/Growth dt*' cereals was very much slackened_^aiud is'-two 
Wfeeka late to district ; eiren in the south’ it te e^^eetfa 

be at least‘i fortnight late. , So' 'iar wheat ^dbes hot' bfaspt^ 
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Area and Crop Gonditioii. 


Area Sown 


1 A'oagel % ,j3,.35 


i 1931-32 I i 930 - 3 r 


Thousand acres 


1929-30 1930-31 Aver. 

= 100 = 100 


Crop condition (t) 


«) M) I tf) I I 6) I c) I a) I b) 


Germany. . . le) 
♦Austria . . • 

Belgium ... w} 
Bulgaria , , w) 

Spain 

Finland ... w) 

France 

♦Scotland .... 

Italy 

I/ithuania , . uf) 
I^uxembuig . . . 
♦Netherlands . 10) 
Poland. ... w) 
♦Rumania , to) 
Switaserland . 10) 

Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia. , w) 

U.S S.R . . w) 

Total Europe | 

Canada (3). . w) 
United States 3) to) 

Tot(U America , . 


India (4) .... 

♦Japan 

Syria and lycbanon 


Algeria ..... 
Cyrenaica .... 

♦Egypt 

French Morocco . 
Tunis ...... 

Total Africa . . 
CInaid Totals | 


Germany .... 
•Austria ...{»> 

Belgium . , w) 
Bulgaria. . . w) 
Spain 


Finland ... w} 
France ..... 
Lithuania .... 
Euxemhurg . . . 
•Netherlan^ . . . 
Poland. . . , w) 
♦Rumania. . . to) 
Switzerland . w) 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . m) 

U.S. S, R. . . w) 
Total Europe 


4,652 3,804 

485 . 482 

22 27 

389 396 

2,937 2,721 

11,134 10,786 

32 26‘ 

11,7251 12,548 

50 , 57| 

11,995,(1) 11,909 


3,848 4,137; 3,255 

' 5,596 6,154 1 — I 

I 125 1261 122 

I 1.967 l,962i 1,815 

, 109 98! 92 

5,218 5,276j 4,738 

32,337| 29,04o|(i)24,46o! 
I I i 
: 55,445 i 34M5 5S,50l\ 

1 57,755 1 83,935 75,954 j 

i 496' 561 833! 

32,261| 41,009 38,2021 

I * I 

I 32,757 41,579 $9,035] 

! 33,9071 31,682 30,948| 

, . . • 1 1,231 1,185 

I l,191j 1,168 1,118 

i S5,098\ 32,750 38,086 

: ! 

1 * 3,661| 3,640 3,738 

61 18 31 

I ••• 1 1,649 1.683 

i 2,543 (5) 2,477 2,699 

2,100| 1,977 1,778! 

j S,2ie\ 8,112 8,246 

I 131,513; m,m 131,848 

i 163,850 166,367 156,3081 


i 11,112 10,610 11,425 

865 891 

; ..« * 39; 51 

578i 553 568 

' 650, 563 487 

. 1,469 1,646' 1,658 

544, 566{ 551 

1,791 1 1,744; 1,899 

1,229; 1,249, 1,159 

17! 18 18 

■ - ! 445 435 

13.774, 14,201 13,996 

686, 802 — 

' 46, 46 48 

; 2.5181 2,490 2,548i 

509, 522 460! 


64,765; 69,353(4)69,2271 

34,i4l\ 34,106 34,8m 

98,906^ 103,459 104,044 i 


128.3, 2.8 — — — — 

... 2.8 — — — — 

’97.9 ' — — 

108.6 «) — — «) — 

98.3 — • — — — — 

112.3 — — — 

102.8 — . — — — — 

... 1—100 — 115 — 

101.1 - — — — 

142.6 3,2 — — — — 

73.9; 2,6 — 2.9 — 

! 79 — — — — 


118.21 ... 


102.4 — 
108.4|| — 
118.61 — 
110.11 - 


— (2)3.0 
e) — 


1054 — 

ll4a^ — 


95.3 — 

18.4' — 
... I 107 
94.2 — 
118.1 120 


— 120 - 


97.3 2.6 — 

... ! 2.6 — 

2.4 — 
100-9 ... ... 

114.8 e) — 

88.6 — ~ 

98.7| — — 

94.3 — — 

106.i 3.4 — 

97.i 2.3 — 


96.6 — 
98.8 2.6 

110.6, — 


s 


Area Sown 

%i93X-3= 

1931-32 1930-31 — 

1939-30 1930-31 Aver. 

Thousand aca-es “ 


Crop cowdition it) 


Canada ( 3 ). . <») 

498 

599 

705 

83.2 

70.7, 

_ i _ 

United States 3) w) 

3,281 

3,143 

3,460 

104.4 

94.8' 

1 

— 1 — 

Total America , . 


3,U2 

4,m 

101.1 

90.8^ 

-- I 

French Morocco . 

2 

2 

2 

9.5 

105.3 


Orand Total . 

37,922 

37,8,50 

38,984 

100.2 

j 

97.3 

' 1 j 

108, 68T 

107,203 

108,211 

1 

95.8 

94.9 

\ 
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— 85.4 


Germany ♦ . w) 
♦Austria . . • 

Belgium. . . w) 
Bulgaria .... 
Spain ..... 

France 

I^uxemburg . . . 
♦Netherlands . . . 
Poland ... w) 
♦Rumania .... 
Switzerland , . . 
Czechoslovakia. . 
Yugoslavia . ««») 

tr,S.8.R 

Total Europe 

♦Japan . , , , , 
Syria and Ircbanon 


Algeria .... 
Cyrenaica . . , 
♦Egypt , , . . 
French Morocco 
Tunis , . , , , 


Total Africa . . . 
<3rwi<l Tatai , 


583 

661 

1 

444 

103.9 

1 

131.4 

1 2.8 

j 


18 

23 



2.8 

— : 


404 

364 


... 1 

2.4 

— 

“'78 

70 

73 

1V1.2 

106.6 


• . . 

489 

483 

460 

101.3 

106.4' 

“4 

— 

4,553 

4,543 

4,481 

100.2 

101.6 


— 

432 

466 

410 

92.9 

105.6 

— 

— 

10 

n 

9 

89.9 

114.1| 

2.4 

— 


71 

71 

• * * 

... 1 

74 

— 

’ * *125 

128 

175 

97.9 

71.7 

... 

. . . 

245 

248 


98.7 

- 1 


. . . 

18 

18 

16 

100.0 

110.0 

— 

— 

1,750 

1,781 

1,769 

98.3 

99.6 

2.4 

— 

609 

629 

672 

96.8 

106,4 

— • J 

— 

872 

869 (4) 

1,105 

100.4 

85.9 

— 

— 


8,090 

8,399 

99,0 

102,9 




9/j19 

9,559 

9,414 

99.6 

101.1 

— 

— 

... 

2,106 

2,265 




/) 

810 

941 

746 

’ 86.0 

108.6 

i 


3.163 

3,178 

3,606 

99.2 

90.0 





47 

82 

99 

57.7 

47.6 


— 

... 1 

306 

364 

• « 

♦ , . 

105 


3,770 

3,222 

2,995 

86,0 

92,6 

— 


1,483 

1,223 

1,236 

121.2 

120.1 

120 

— ■ 

7,453 

7,705 

7,m 


95.1 



10,910 

17,330 

10,979 

97.0 

99.0 

— 



17,783 

18,205 

17,994 

97.7 

98.8 

— 
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Austria 


720 

759 


2.5 


Spain ...... 

1,826 

1,940 

1,902 

94.1 

98.0 — 

— 

France ..... 

2,205 

2,174 

2,021 

101,4 

109.1 — 


Luxemburg . . . 

74 

75 

72 

98.9 

102.9 2.4 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

. . * 

45 

60 

~ t t 

. . , ' — “ 

— 

-Czechoslovakia. , 

2,066 

2,042 

2,081 

100.7 

98.8 2.6 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

27 

27 

42 

99.5 

64,8 — 

— 

Algeria 

477 

567 

606 

85.6 

78.9 — 


French Morocco . 

68 

60 

82 

106,0 

77.2 — 


Tunis ...... 

74 

72 

109 

103.4 

67.9 120 



85 110 
— 120 


• Countries not included in the totals, — a) above the average. — d) average, -r- c) below the average, — - 
4) very good. — c) good, f) average, g) bad. — a?) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — m) Not including the 
U S, S. R.-— »)Inriudiagthe IT. S.S. R. — (f) See explanation according to the various systems, page 303 ^ (i) Average 
and 1920-30. — (2) Towards the middle ot the month. — (3) The figure for 1^31-32 is that of the area 
expected to be horve^ea; the areas for preceding years are those actually harvested, — (4) Hist estimate of pro- 
duction of ip3i^32 : 200)588,800 centals (342,648,000 bushels) against 2 o 8 ,o 74 iODO in 1930-31 198,240,000 

<330,400,000), tte average of the five years ending 1929-30; percentages; 100.2 and 105.2, ^ (5) ^he area sown 
as estimate in ^riag tgsx was to % greater than that tolly estimated (s,j?t9,ooo acre^, ^ 




oats have sprouted so badly that in some places the crop has had to be turned in and 
replaced by barley ; crops that have resisted, as well as barley, have been affected by 
weeds. The present situation gives ground therefore for anxiety, but, if warm sunny 
weather is established the prospects will be good, at least for wheat. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Growth of autumn-sown crops was retarded 
by the cold, harsh weather during April, but their condition was generally satisfactory. 
Some resowing was necessary. The cold weather made germination of spring-sown 
corn slow but the plant was reported to be satisfactory on the whole. Warm weather 
was needed to stimulate growth. 

Greece : The April rains were ver}^ favourable to the cereal crops. 

Hungary : Between 21 April and 12 May temperatures were variable and showers 
and hailstorms were prevalent, though precipitation was below the average. In the 
third decade of April nocturnal frosts were reported in various parts of the country. 
Temperature fell to — 1° and — 2^0 also on the night of 11-12 May. 

Development of wheat, tyt and winter barley was greatly hindered by the long 
winter and the rather cold dry weather of April. According to crop correspondents 
condition of winter wheat was average while that of winter rye was a little above average. 
Wheat, rye, spring barley and oats sprouted fairly well and development is satisfactory. 
Owing to the late spring both wheat and spring rye sowings have been small compared 
with those of last year. 

Italy : In northern Italy the growth of wheat, wliich was considerably in delay 
at mid-April, improved notably in a number of provinces during the latter half of the 
month. In central Italy growth, although ba<iward, is satisfactory whereas in the 
southern and insular regions the situation varies from good to excellent. 

Latvia : The average temperature in April was nearly normal and exceeded it only 
in the western parts of the country. The largest fluctuations occurred from the loth 
to the 20th of the month. Precipitation was generally below the normal in the prov- 
inces : I^ivonia, Zemgale and Datgale whereas it was above the normal in the prov- 
ince of Courland. Nearly all of the precipitation was recorded in the first half of the 
month and in the same period the snow melted. 

According to the correspondents’ reports, the crop condition of winter wheat on. 
May I was average in 33,0 % of the cases, above the average in 62.x % and below it 
in 4.9 % ; corresponding figures for winter rye are : 27,2 %, 69.4 % and 3.4 %. 

Lithuania : Cold weather in April was imfavourable to growth. By the end of the 
month spring sowings had begun under good conditions. 

Luxemburg : The generally low temperatures throughout April have caused fairly 
considerable delay to the normal gro'v^ of cereals. 

Netherlands : Thanks to dry weather during the autumn winter cereal sowings have 
been efected under favourable conditions. Owing to the mild winter the crops have 
suflered* little damage and few fields have needed re-sowing. During March temper- 
atures were a little below the average but in the first ten days of April rose only to fall 
again from the xoth. to the 20th. Precipitation in March was considerably below 
the average but in April considerably above it. 

Due to the prolonged drought field work was effected under favourable condi- 
tions but the growth of crops was retarded. On April 22, however, crop condition 
was good to very good. 
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Poland : Damage to crops by unfavourable weather conditions in the past winter 
was not very large, being 2.8 % for wheat, 3.4 % for rye and 1.3 % for barley. More 
considerable damage was noted in the departments of the South and lEast. I^ast year 
the damage was nearly twice as large. 

Although temperatures in general during April were maintained at the multi-annual 
average for the month, the majority of correspondents state that towards the middle 
of April there was insufficient warmth and report backwardness in the growth of winter 
cereals. April temperatures and sufficient moisture in the fields due to the slow melt- 
ing of the snow have, however, had a beneficial effect on crop conditions. 

Compared with the estimates of the preceding month the condition of all crops 
has improved, especially as regards wheat and rye. The crop situation is best in the 
southeastern part of the country, particularly in the departments of Tamopol, Stanis- 
lawow and Volhynia and worst in the departments of Polesie, Cracow and Kielce. 

Nocturnal and mornitig frosts have not, in general, caused much damage to winter 
crops. Relatively more considerable damage has been noted in the departments of 
Cracow, Silesia, Kielce, Tiodz and Warsaw. ' * 

Towards the middle of April spring cereal- sowings were effected under not very 
favourable conditions ; correspondents report delay to the .sowings due to the late spring. 

Rumania: On 5 May the position of field work and sowings was as follows. 
Thoughout the country operations were effected under favourable conditions. Boil 
conditions and weather were generally favourable for ploughing and spring sowings. 
Only on Jfiooded land was ploughing impracticable. 

Spring sowings were generally four to five days behind due to the prolongation 
of the winter and to floods. 

Autumn cereals have generally wintered well but their growth is backward. The 
severity of the winter has caused more serious damage in six departments of which the 
wheat area is generally about 8 % of the total area under wheat, namely, Tutova and 
Covurltti (in the plain of the Siret and the Prut), Braila and Salomija (plain of the Da- 
nube), Caliacra and Durostor (Dobrodja). In some parts of these departments the 
losses to wheat and autuimi barley sowings were between 10 % and 20 %. 

The floods of this spring have caused rather serious damage to sowings. Of the 
departments chiefly affected two are in Bessarabia, two in the Old Kingdom and eight 
in Transylvania. Prom 60,000 to 75,000 acres are so damaged. 

Switzerland : Although the growth of winter cereals was slow and irregular during 
April, their aspect generally improved compared with the preceding month. The sow- 
ings effected early have reached a good stage of growth and have made notable progress, 
lyater sowings, on the contrary, both of rye and of winter barley are in many cases rather 
thin and weak. For wheat also in many districts there are .some fields which have been 
seriously damaged during the whiter.' 

Spring work was begun in great delay due to the persistence of bad weather >; the 
sowings have been effected rapidly and uirdet good conditions. Germination has been 
regular and the spring sowings are generally satisfactory. 

Crop condition, of spelt^and meslin on May i, was 94 agahivSt 92 on Aptil i*, 1932 and 
96 on May r, 1931. 

Yugoslavia : In April the weather was very changeable. Frequent precipitation 
- and the melting of the snow caused floods, damaging winter' cereals. The cold and rain, 
intensified towards the end of the month, delayed the spring cereal sowings which had 
only just begun in the first few days of May. 
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U. S. 5 . E. : This year's sowings began earlier than those of last year but the frequent 
rains in the latter part of April and beginning of May, especially in the Northern Cauca- 
sus and in Ukraina caused delay so that on the whole this spring was less favourable than 
last. 

x^ccording to the People’s Commissariat for xlgriculture the total area sown to 
spring crops on lo May was 78,400,000 acres, 31.0 % of that planned and 88.7 % of that 
sown at the same date last year. The sovkhozi have carried out 35.6 % of the sowings 
planned, the kolkhozi 36.1 % and the individualistic holdings 13. i %. 

As regards particular spring cereals the area sown on 10 May was as follows in com- 
parison with that on the same date last year. 


Area sown 
(000 acres). 



193s 

193* 

% of plan 

193a 1931 

Wheat 

32,537 

31.954 

50.3 

46.1 

Barley ...... 


10,043 

54-9 

58.0 

Oats 

9,613 

14^295 

21.3 

32.1 


With respect to last year the areas sown represent 101.8 % for wheat, 95.8 % for 
barley and 67.2 % for oats. 

In two decrees of 6 and 7 May the Government has provided for an alleviation of 
fiscal burdens in favour of agriculturists and to stimulate them, has decreased the quantity 
of cereals to be delivered by the kolkhozi and individualistic holdings from the 
1932 crop to 39,832 million pounds against 49,366 million pounds in 1931. The re- 
mainder, except the part necessary for seed, may be freely sold/ The quantity to be 
furnished to the Government by the sonkhozi has, on the other hand, been increased from 
3,900 million pounds in 1931 to 5,453 million pounds in 1932. 

Argentina : In April preparation of the soil and sowings of wheats with a rather 
long vegetative cycle continued in various areas in generally favourable conditions. 
The fall of volcanic ash arrested sowings for a few days but no serious damage had been 
reported. 

Canada : As in 1931 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has carried out a prelim- 
inary investigation into the extent of wheat-feeding on farms ; according to this • 
investigation, the proportion of the 1931 wheat crop retained on farms as feed for 
livestock and poultry during the crop year ending July 31, 1932 is ii.i % or 20,226,000 
centals (33,710,000 bushels) compared with 9.7 % or 24,414,000 centals (40,690,000 
bushels) In 1930-31, The final estimate of last year was slightly over 5 % below the 
preliminary estimate. For the Prairie Provinces the proportions to be retained for 
feed compared with those of last year (in brackets) are as follows : Alberta ; 10,0 % 
{9*8 %) : Saskatchewan : 6.3 % (5.7 %) ; Manitoba : 12,0 % (10.5 %). 

According to a telegram of May 12 received from the Canadian Government, through- 
out Canada the spring sowing season has been generally late but promising ; the weather 
has been warm and clear during the past week and seeding has been rushed on. The 
Ontario winter wheat crop and the Prairie spring wheat crop are particularly promising. 
About 55 % of the Prairie wheat has now been seeded under the best germinating con- 
ditions since X928. Pecently precipitation in the West has been well distributed. 

According to an inquiry made by the Canadian Government on farmers* intentions 
to plant this spring, the following acreages are indicated ior spring cereals : 
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Sprint? crops 

Intended 

area 

Sown 

Sown 

Av. 1926/30 

% 

I93X 
=!= 100 

1932 

Av, 

= 100 



(000 acres; 




Wheat 

. . 24,671 

25,554 

23,092 

96.5 

106.8 

Rye 

, . 164 

179 

251 

91.6 

65-4 

Barley 

. . 3,688 

3.768 

4.704 

97.9 

78.4 

Oats 

. . 12,005 

12,871 

12,971 

100.3 

99.5 

Mixed grains. . . 

. . 1,198 

1,187 

1,077 

100.9 

III. 2 


United States : According to telegraphic information received from the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, the weather in the week ended on April 29 was generally 
favourable for crop growth and spring work. In Western Kansas winter wheat was in 
very ];)oor condition. 

On April 30 the Department of Agriculture issued its monthly progress report on the 
farm situation stating that from Western Texas to South Dakota, the grain has had to 
contend with dry weather, dust storms and freezing until the reports indicated a 
heavy abandonment of acreage in parts of that region. Current reports pointed to a crop 
of hard red winter wheat about half that of last year. The Plains region as a whole 
was apparently facing difi&cult crop conditions with adequate moisture lacking and in 
the North a serious grasshopper infestation. 

In the week ended on May 6 the crop made seasonal progress ; in the Ohio valley 
winter wheat was in fair condition in western parts. In Kansas rains were very helpful 
and wheat was in fair to very good condition in the eastern two^thirds but very poor 
to only poor in the western third. Much of the crop was jointing in parts of these areas. 
In the Southwest wheat was greatly improved in Texas but condition in Oklahoma 
ranged from poor to very good. Most winter grains were doing well in the Northwest, 
with material improvement noted in some parts ; satisfactory progress was reported from 
the Southeast where heading continued. 

During the same week in the spring wheat region seeding was largely completed 
in the southern portion with much up to good stands and growing nicely. Moisture was 
rather generally ample for current needs. Spring oat seeding had been practically 
finished in many northern sections. 

Condition of winter oats varied greatly in many parts of the country. 

In the following Week ended on May 12 rainfall brought about a nearly general 
improvement in the crop condition of winter wheat ; the crop showed some signs of 
ripening hi the southern section. On May 19 the winter wheat crop in Western Kan- 
sas was still in poor condition. Spring wheat sowing had been practically completed 
by the same date and growth of the crop was good. 


Cyprus : Although the rainfall towards the end of March was very limited, it was 
sufficient to improve the prospects for wheat in many areas but more rain was badly 
required. Barley is veiy short on the whole and many fields have been grazed oj 0 ^. 


India : On Apiil 21 the general condition of the wheat crop, oh the whole, was 
reported to be fairly good. Light rain fell in most districts of the Punjab during the 
week ended on May 2 and was injurious to crops on the threshing Spot fbe condition 
of standing crops was generally average to good but late sown wheat Ivaa reported to 
have .bpeU' SWkot ^>and Sheikhupmra. . Jk ' Aprd light 
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by drought in Dehra Dun and by hailstorms in Garwhal, Muttra and Aligarh ; stand- 
ing crops were doing fairly well and prospects were favourable. 

The May estimates of the area and production of wheat in the Punjab are slightly 
lower than those published last April. Area : 10,321,000 acres against 10,572,000 last 
year and 10,779,000, the average for 1926-1930 ; percentages : 97-6 and 95,8. Pro- 
duction : 70,650,000 centals (117,749,000 bushels) against 78,938,000 (131,563,000) 
last year and the average of 75,183,000 (125,306,000) ; percentages: 89.5 and 94*0. 

Japan : Consumption of dung has increased but, owing to the economic depression, 
that of artificials has decreased. 

(Telegram of May 19) : On May i crop condition of wheat and barley was 
fairly good. 

Palestine : The agricultural situation in the northern areas is somewhat better 
than was reported last month. The improvement may be attributed to favourable weath- 
er conditions prevailing during the greater part of the month of April, and more especi- 
ally to the heavy rains which fell on April 27th. This rain will be of considerable benefit 
to the late sown wheat crops. In Southern Palestine the condition of the winter cereal 
crops generally remains unchanged. I^arge areas of wheat have died off in the flag. 
The hot winds experienced for a few days during the month have blighted much wheat 
in the flowering stage. Considering Palestine as a whole, the wheat crop is in ear, and 
in the flowering stage in the greater part of the country, but ripening ofl on parts of the 
coastal plains. Harvesting of barley was general at the end of April. Crop condition 
of cereal crops at the beginning of May was poor. 

Algeria : April was unfavourable ; severe night frosts occurrea aamaging crops 
at earing ; drought accompanied by scirocco and high temperatures, persisted from 
the beginning of March, growth being arrested and earing retarded. Crop condition 
which was satisfactory at the end of March, was thus, as is indicated in the tables, rather 
compromised towards 20 April in the Colony as a whole but especially in Oran. In 
the last week of the month fairly abundant precipitation was general and vegetation 
was renewed, but moisture remained generally insufficient and fine weather, accompanied 
by a marked rise in temperature and the return of the scirocco as from the beginning 
of May made further rains desirable. 

Toward the end of the first week of May condition of sowings was still satisfactory 
in the north of Algiers and Constantine but on the eastern high plateaux development 
left much to be desired. In the eastern plains of Oran the crop appears to have been 
inuch compromised ; only a few areas of wheat in the coastal belt, where earing had 
not occurred at the time of the frosts, have re-established their position but even they 
promise only a poor yield ; barley has been more aflected than wheat while oats sown 
on stubbie are considered as lost. 

In a general way present prospects are of a crop very probably distinctly smaller 
than the average ; even exceptionally favourable conditions are unlikely to bring it 
to the level of good years and if moisture conditions leave ever so little to be desired or 
the scirocco is fdt only in the slightest degree the level will be that of last year, that is, 
about 15 million centals (26 million bushels) of wheat and 13 (27) million of barley. 

Cyrenaica : Drought has been of exceptional gravity and only very weak rains have 
fallen in winter and spring. Throughout the south crops have suffered greatly. On the 
high plateau the crop is problematical. 

Egypt : The weather has been very changeable though tending to be cold ; but it 
is considered to have been favourable to the formation of the grain and to the maturity 
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of wheat, also to the maturity and harvesting of barley. The wheat crop has greatly im- 
proved as a result of favourable weather during the formation and development of the 
grain. Early sown areas are nearly ripe and harvesting was commenced in basin lands 
at about the middle of April. Yields per acre are expected to be above the average, 
especially in Upper Egypt. The increase in yield for the whole country is estimated at 
about 7 %. Harvesting of barley is over in Upper Egypt and at the beginning of May 
was still in i3rogress in the rest of the country The condition of the crop is satisfactory 
and miitary yields are expected to be 5 % above the average. 

French M orocco : Abundant precipitation since the middle of March has largely 
made up for the deficiency of rainfall and partly retrieved the situation. In South Mo- 
rocco even, the sowings, which seemed to be completely prejudiced by the prolonged 
dry weather, have recovered with some vigour and may, given favourable conditions, 
result in a passable crop. In the North, the crop situation has become satisfactory 
on the whole although, towards the end of April, it still left something to he desired 
on heavy or insufficiently worked land. The alternation, in April, of sunny days and 
damp nights with morning mists was fairly favourable to the crops, the growth of which 
progressed rapidly ; this weather, however, also encouraged disease althoitgh no se- 
rious outbreak has yet been reported. 

The situation of sowings was, therefore, at the end o^ April, much better than at 
the end o*^ the preceding month and on the whole seemed fairly satisfactory. It does 
not, however, seem possible that there may eventually be an abundant crop ; at the most, 
given a persistence of favourable conditions, there may be reached an average of 14.3 to* 
15.4 million centals (23.9 to 25.7 million bushels) for wheat and 18 to 20 million centals 
{37 to 41 million bushels) for barley ; it is apparently already certain that it will be con- 
sideiably smaller than the very good crop of last year ; besides the relatively unfavour- 
able course of the season, account must he taken of a certain reduction in sowings, pat- 
ticularly in the case of barley. 

« Tunis : April weather conditions were favourable to cereals, 

Several flights of locusts invaded tlie southern territory of Tunis at the beginning 
of April and caused some damage to cereals in the South and some central districts* 


MAIZE 

France : Bad weather from the beginning of April hindered field work atid caused 
a ratber serious delay to sowings. Sprouting was hindered by excesvsive humidity and 
lack of warmth. 

Hungary : At the beginning o^ the second week of May planting of maize was con- 
tinued ; the early planted crop is sprouting. 

Italy : Sowings were carried out normally in April. 

U, S. S, i?. According to the Government plan, the area to be planted to maize 
in the spring of the present year is 11,100,000 acres against 9,801,000 planted in 1931. 

United States : In the week ended on May 6 maize planting, except in the lower 
Missouri Valley and in the Southwest, was delayed by cool weather. In the South- 
west the early crop was mostly up to good stands but growth was retarded. On May r9, 
planting was progressing well. 

Palestine : Early sown irrigated and unitrigated maiz^ crops show a good germina- 
tion and forward growth. Crop condition as at 1st May wm poor. 



Maize. 


CouiincRiES 


1931 

1931/32 


1930 

1930/31 


Aver. 

1925 

to 1939 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 


1,000 acres 


1930 

1930/ 

1931 
= 100 


1931 
% - 
1931/32 


Aver, 

*»ioo! 


Production 


1931 

1931/32 


1930 


1930/31 


Average 

1925 

to 1929 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 


1,000 centals 


1933: 

1931/32 


1930 


1930/31 


Average] 

1925 

to 1929 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 


1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 


Austria . . . 

148 

143 

146 

103.9 IOI.7I 

3,814 

2,663 

2,490 

6,917 

4,766 

4,447 

124.4 

133.1 

Bulgaria. . . 

1,676 

1,689 

1,671 

99.2 100.3 

21,983 

17,088 

14,713 

39,256 

80,515 

26.274 

128.6 

149.4 

Spain .... 

1,053 

833 

1,106 

1,057 

95.2 

99.6 

14,778 

16.152 

13,144 

26,880 

28,844 

23,471 

91.5 

112.4 

France. . . . 

833 

848 

99.9 

98.2 

13,246 

12,532 

9,428 

23,654 

22,379 

16,837 

105.7 

140.5 

Greece. . . . 

528 

646 

503 

96.71 105.0, 

3,008 

3,809 

3,597 

5,371 

6,802 

6,423 

79.0 

83.6 

Hungary . . 

2,720 

2,005 

2,662 

3,541 

104.4! 102.2 

33,459 

31,021 

39.546 

69,749 

55,394 

70,618 

107.9 

84.6 

Italy . 

3,426 

3,490 

98.1 

96.7. 

41,519 

62,832 

61,754 

74,142 

112,200 

92.418 

66.1 

80.2 

238 

256 

218 

93.4 109B 

2,266 

3.003 

2,013 

4,046 

5,362 

3,695 

75.5 

112.6 

Poland . . 

243 

233 

217 104.2! 111.6 

2,296 

1,847 

1,940 

4,099 

3,299 

3,464 

14,196 

124.3 

118.3 

♦Portugal. . . 

865 

868 

827 

99.6 104.6 

9.864 

7,960 


16,722 


t - r 

Humania . . 

11,749 

10,939 

10,606 107.4: 110.8 

1^,418 

99.648 

99,979: 

247,175 

177,942 

178,634 

1^.9 

138.4 

Switzerland . 

3 

3 

3 

79.2 

76.4' 

64 

64 

8^ 

114 

114 

160 

100.0 

76.9 

Czechoslov. . 

344 

360 

343; 96.6,100.6 

5,020 

5,479 

6,36Si 

8,965 

9,783 

9,577 

91.6 

93.6 

Yugoslavia . 

6,158 

6,097 

6,575 101.0 110.5; 

70,945 

76,381 

67,366 

311,407 

126,688 

136,896 

120,279 

92.9 

105.3 

Total Europe 

29, m 

2S,299 

27, m, 102,9 

106.3, 

330,316 

332,519 

625,5651 693,785 

$56,087 

105.4 

112.5 

•u.s.s.a. . . 

9,801 

9,684 

8,386: 101.2 

116.9* 

... 


79,114 

- 

... 

141,275 


... 

Canada . . . 

131 

161 

174] 81.2 

75.2 

3,039 

3,268 

3,708 

5.4261 5,826 

6,618 

93.1 

82.1 

tJnited States 

104,970 

100,743 

99,560 104.2 

105.4 

1,431,8431,163,704 

1,637,197 

2,556, 863iS,060.186 

2.745,001 

124.1 

' 93.1 

'^Mexico . , . 

7,939 

7,599 

7,709 104.6 

103.0 

42,589 

30.353 

44,001 

: 75,962 

54,201 

78,574 

140.1 

96.7 

, Tot, N. Amer, 

lUfiiO 

108, SOS 

107,443\ 104J2 

mA 

1,477,422 2,187^20 

1,584,901 

%638,25l\2,m,212 


124,4 

93,2 

Cbina: Man* 
Cburia . . . 

2,441 

1 ’ 

2.1S9I 

2,469 

114.1 

98.9 

1 

37,764' 35,030 

87,848 

67,418 

62,554 

2,830488^ 

67,686 

107.8^ 

99.8 

Syria and Eeb. 

67 

61 

121 

109,7 

55.2 

770 

600 

1,870 

1,$76 

1 1,071 

2,446 

128.5 

56.2 

Algeria . . . 

24 

24! 

25 

99.2 

97.0 

183 

164 

144' 

238 

292 

257 

81.3 

92.7 

Eritrea . . . 

22 

22 

IS 

10D.0 

166.7t 

132 

198 

79; 

2S4 

354 

142 

66.7 

168.7 

Kenya (i) . . 

196 

206 

201 

94.9 

97.6, 

1,922 

8,299 

2,475 

8,4321 6,892 

4,420 

58.3 

77.7 

Fr. Morocco . 

864 

649 

061 

183.1 

154.1! 

2,982 

3,335 

2,978 

5,326; 5,954 

5,309 

89.4 

100.3 

It. Somaliland 

28 

40 

39 

70,6 

72,9' 

801 

1 530; 426 

537! 946 

“760 

56.8 

70.7 

Tunis (al , . 

44 

87 

45 119.0 

99.2 

110 

1 132 

108 

1971 236 

192 

83.3 

102,6 

Tofal Africa , 

i,m 

978 

884\ mj 

133.6 

3,580 

1 7,658 

6,205 

9,966\ 23,674 

ll,r80 

72,9 

89.9 

Argentine . . 

14,468 

13,776 

11,649 105.0 

126.3 

150.246' 231,7071 166.215 

268,296 

! 413,763 

295,028 

64,8 

90,9 

•ChiH 

89 

92 

88 

96.7 

101.0 


j 1,516. 1»229 

... 

1 2,707 

2,194 



Madagascar . 

227 

229 

207 

99.2 

110.0 

2,028: l,62s! 2,302 

! 3,622! 2,898 

4,111 

125.0 

88.1 

TTn. of S. Afr. 

5,732 

6,370 

5,148 106.7 

111.3 

34,130: 32,016 

85,776 

j 60,946 57,171 

63,885 

106,6 

95.4 

Grand Total . 

166,232 

159,355 

i5S.g|l' IMJ 

1 

j 

lOT.I 

j 

2,058,24511,828,473 2,145,024 

1 1 

3,075,440 3,205,138 3330,411 

1 ! 1 

112.6 

96.0 


1931 
% - 
1931/32 


1930 

1930/ 

1931 

S=100 


Aver- 

age 

»ioo 


* Countries not included in the totals. — s) I^ate crop (« mai^eago *)• 
{x) ^toopean crop. — (zj Maize and sorghum. 


• ty Early crop (« cinquantino »), 


Algeria : The sprouting of maize, like that of all the spring sowings, has been greatly 
retarded by persistent dry weather from the beginning of March to the end of April. 
Rain in the last week of April was very benetcial but it will be difiS.cult for arrears of 
growth to be made up and feats are entertained of the effects of the first hot days. 
Trospects consequently are not very good. 

French Mojocco : Abundant precipitation since the middle of March tliroughout 
the whole territory has largely made up the previous deficiency of rainfall with the result 
that soil moisture is normal and the sowings could be carried out under very good con- 
ditions and, it seems, on a particularly increased area this year. The alternation, in 
April, of sunny days and damp nights with morning mists favoured the sowings and their 
appearance ivS very satisfactory. 
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Tunis : Weather conditions in April were favourable to the crops. 

Union of South Africa : Beneficial rains fell fairly generally at regular intervals 
thoughout the Union in March and the crop in the principal producing dirtricts made 
good progress as a result of the excellent precipitation during February and March. 
Except where maize suffered during the preceding drought good yields will be obtained. 
The late crop may, however, be caught by early frosts, especially in the highveld. In 
certain areas, especially in Natal, progress has been remarkable. 

RICE 

The world rice situation (i). 

From the data of production now available, covering countries that accounted in 
1930-31 for about 93 % of the world total, excluding China, for which no reliable 
statistics exist, there is no doubt that world rice production in 1931-32 has been consid- 
erably smaller than in the previous season. Production in 1930-31 was, however, at 
130,000 million pounds, about 7 % above the average of the five years ending 1929-30. 

While production in British India (excluding Burma), by far the world's greatest 
producer, with the possible exception of China, has increased in 1931-32, that of most 
of the other important producers, Japan, Java, Burma, Siam and Korea, has fallen suffi- 
ciently to outweigh this considerably. In French Indo-China production has apparently 
as a whole changed little. 

Even withoiit taking into account the statistically unknown production of China, 
all but 6 % of the world's total on the average of the five years ending 1930-31 was 
produced by the countries of monsoon Asia. 

By far* the greatest proportion of the rice entering into international trade also 
originates in monvSoon Asia, the principal sttrplus countries being Burma, French Indo- 
China (chiefiy Cochin-China), Siam (almost entirely the seven inner circles), Korea and 
Formosa. Since the two last-named countries supply principally Japan and form with 
that country practically an economic unit the supply situation on the world market 
depends principally on the crops of Burma, French Indo-China and Siam. 


Production and net export of major exporting countries 
. {tnillionL poimds milled rice). 



Production 



Net export 






Siam 


Burma (i) 



yEAK 

Burma 

Indo- 

China 

(Sevan 
inner cir- 
clesl 

Year 

to 

foreign 

countries 

to 

Indian 

ports 

Indo- 

China 

Siam ( 2 ) 

3931-32 .... 

9368 


3,840 

3932 


*8,177 



1930-31 .... 

11,520 

4567 

4,361 

X 931 . , . . , 

4323 

i , , . 

' ... 

I9»9-30 .... 

11,169 

8,665 

3,697 

3930 ..... 

6,187 

2,016 

2,287 

2,026 

3928-29 .... 

10,844 

8,498 

3,494 

4,406 

X 929 ...... 

3.930 

2,269 

2,888 

2,192 

3927-28 .... 

10,945 

9,462 

3928 

8,879 

2,856 

3,501 

8.809 

2,864 

1926-27 .... 

11,461 

8,827 

6,112 

1927 ..... 

4,383 

2,414 

8,806 

3925-26 . , , . 

10,624 

8.501 

3,718 

3926 ..... 

4,621 

4,806 

1,457 

8,219 


* 3924-25 , , , . 

11,350 

8,341 

4,780 

3925 ..... 

’ 

2»754 

.2,948 

2,597 


(i) Tbe o^Bcial^ata ior rice botli la the hasfc aad x»ot ia the haak, bat, as practically all the rice ejcported is 
aaikd, they have been taken to fepreseat adlled rice, 

(e) l^xports fs'em Bangkok, ivhi« 3 ih in the five years ending 19 ^ 8-29 made up 98 % of the value of the total rice exports 
from Siam, nata mle# to the season i Apsril-ai March. 



(I) the data are in terns of milled of prodijction refer to the 

t are not ftevthe'tmde *i^res. 


I 





ThS Sl!rUAlMON IN THE THREE GREAT SURPLUS-PRODUCING COUNTRIES. 

The rice crop ia Burma fluctuates only slightly about ix,ooo million pounds owing 
to the comparative stability of the area devoted to the crop and to the comparative 
reliability of the monsoon rains in that area. In 1931-32 there was, how^ever, a larger 
change than usual in the area, which, owing to the low prices, declined by 3.9 % to 
12 , 511,000 acres, and this, with the weakness of the late rains, resulted in a production 
of 9,368 million pounds, as finally reported, that is, a decrease of 18.7 % on the 
production of 1930 - 31 . The final estimate of the export surplus showed a reduction 
to 5,450 million pounds, 23 % less than the previous season's surplus. Thus, with 
the apparent absence of any carryover from the previous crop, the supply situa- 
tion in 1932 appears very much more favourable than in 1931 . Arrivals of " five-parts 
cargo rice " by rail and boat at Rangoon from i January 1932 , which may be fairly 
taken as the commencement of the export season, to 23 April 1932 were 2,061 million 
pounds against 2,003 million in the corresponding period of 1931, while exports from 
Rangoon to foreign ports and to Indian ports were respectively 1,528 million and 306 
million pounds (against i, 3 oS million and 694 million in 1931 ) in all 1,834 trillion against 
2,002 million pounds. These exports normally make up about three-quarters of the 
total export of Burma. Burma has hai an advantage over Siam until the recent sus.- 
pension of the gold standard by that country, and to a less extent over French Indo- 
China in the depreciation of sterling, to which its currency is linked. 

Production in Indo-China 


{million pounds milled rice). 


Y^ar 

. 

Cochin-China 

Cambodia 

Tonkin' 

Annani 

Laos 

X93X'32 . 4 . 4 . 

3,210 

... 

2.639 

1,289 

480 

I930“3X 

" 2,698 

I,i64 

^ 2,911 

1,304 

480 

1929-30 

3,165 

947 

2,703 

1,360 

480 

1928-29 

3,165 1 

882 ! 

2,634 

1,322 

495 

1927-28 .......... 

3,517 ! 

1,151 1 

2,724 

1,503 

667 

1926-27 

i 3,260 i 

1,309 

1,999 

1,734 

524 

1925-26 

1 2,896 i 

1,066 

2,643 

1,388 

509 

1934-25 

3,239 

1 815 

2,225 

1,601 

461 


The export from French Indo-Giina originates mainly in the delta of the Mekong 
in Cochin-China, a country which produces about one-third of the total and which, 
like Burma, has always a large surplus for export. .Yields in Cochin-China fluctuate 
proportionately much more than those in Burma, however, and in 1931 - 32 , despite 
a decrease of 9.7 % in area, production increased by 19 %. There were great varia- 
tions in the rainfall as between different areas. 

In Cambodia, of which the rice area belongs geographically to the same region 
as that of Cochin-China, the crop situation has been reported to be satisfactory but 
{Statistical data are not yet available. 

Tonkin, though second to Cochin-China in the size ’of its crop, has, owing to the 
pressure on the means of subsistence of the dense population in the delta of the Red 
River, normally little or no surplus. The crop of the tenth month, that is, the summer 
crop mainly harvested in November and the most important in the country, was 8.2 % 
below the record of 1930 - 31 , while the total production of Tonkin is estimated^ to be 
9.4 % below that of 2930 - 31 . % , 
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In Annam, as in Tonkin, the crop of the tenth month is the more important. De- 
spite a decrease of 22.8 % in area and drought at transplanting in the north, which is 
the chief producing area, the production of this crop is estimated to be 17.9 % grea- 
ter than in 1930-31 • crop of the first semester, of which the area was also 22.8 % 
levSS, is estimated to be 30.1 % smaller than in 1930-31. 

In Taos production has probably been about the same as last year as, though area 
had increased somewhat, there was drought at the time of transplanting. Arrivals at 
Cholon and exports from Saigon in the early part of the year were larger than in the 
corresponding period of 1931. 

In the seven inner circles of Siam, which produce three-fifths of the total crop and 
generally practically all of the export, the low prices caused, as in Burma, a decline in. 
the area sown and production was further decreased by the high percentage of damage. 
The production of these circles was finally estimatea at 3,8^0 million pounds, a 
decrease of 11.7%, The exportable surplus from the new crop is 1,960 million 
pounds against 2,940 million last year. It is expected that, thanks to greater household 
economy, there will be a coxisiderable quantity of rice available this year from the nor- 
thern and north-eavStem circles, which normally have little or no surplus. The carryover 
from 1 930-3 X was 504 million pounds against 336 million at the beginning of the 
previous season. 

The difficulties of the trade situation induced the Siamese Government in the early 
part of to suspend the gold standard ; the tical is now reduced to its old rate of 1 1 
to the pound sterling. The fact that the currency reserves are in sterling efiectively 
links the tical to the pound. Siam’s competitive power is thus greatly enhanced and 
the severity of its competition with Burma is likely to be accentuated. 

THI? situation in THIiJ MINOR EXPORTING COUNTRIES. 

Amongst minor exporting countries the United States, Italy and Spain are im- 
portant as producers of high-quality rices. Production in the United States has in- 
creased slightly with increased area and production in California, which outweighed 
a decrease in production in the three southern states (Arkanfsas, Louisiana and Texas) . 
There was a decrease in 1931 in United States exports of whole rice, wiiich go principally 
to the United Kingdom and Germany. The leading European producers, Italy and 
Spain, have both had smaller crops, the former 2.9 % and the latter 14.8 % less than 
in 1930-31, the reduction in Spain being proportionately considerably greater than the 
decrease in area. Both countries experienced in 1931 a consideiable decrease in their 
exports, which in the case of Italy go principally to Argentina and in that of Spain to 
the United Kingdom. 


Production and net epaport of minor exporting countries 
(million pouu<is milled rice). 



Production 


Net export 

ViljiAK 

Italy 

Spain 

U. S, A, 


Italy 

Spain 

U. S. A. (i) 

I 93 X', . . . 

946 

411 

1,868 

1933 . . , 




mo * , . . 

975 

m 

1,842 

1931 * • ' 

300 

88 

178 

im . . . , . 

1,010 

452 

1,2.80 

1,316 

1930 . . . 

482 

m 

186 

1938 . ... 

947 

44S 

1939 . . . 

857 

86 

284 

1935 ^. . . . 

1,043 

i 478 

1,866 

1,159 

1928 . . , 

393 

131 

253 

1926 , . . . 

IMS 

^4 

1937 . . . 

' ' 550, 

118 

187 

1925 . . . . 

. 962 ' 

472 

925 

1926 . . r. 

889 

142 

85 

* 934 . . . - 

8SS 

456 

902 

S935 . 4 . 

, 841 

99 

28 


(r)'ln eyjport o-f tlae United Sjtates rice is ndt 
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Egypt, though its production fluctuates greatly with the variations in area avail- 
able for rice cultivation and in unit yields, both due to the variations in the amount 
of water in the perennial canals available for the sefi (summer) crop, has in recent years 
maintained an export vsurplus. Though water was on the whole adequate last summer, 
unit yields of the sefi crop were slightly below average. Yields of nili (winter) rice 
were normal. The market for Egyptian rice is mainly in Syria, Palestine, Rumania 
and Greece. Imports consist almost entirely of cheaper rice from Burma. 

In South America Brazil is the principal country with an export surplus. There 
has been a great increase in production in post-war years, though the amount available 
for export fluctuates considerably. Argentina, Uruguay and Germany are the chief 
markets for Brazilian rice. British Guiana, where rice cultivation is being encouraged 
by the Government has, on a smaller scale, an increasing surplus which finds a market 
principalty in the Caribbean. 

Conditions in the principal rice-importing countries. 

By far the greatest countries of deficit are Japan, India and China, followed on 
a much lower scale by the Netherlands East Indies, Britivsh Malaya, Ceylon and the 
Pliilippines. As production in Korea and Pormosa has greatly increased in recent years 
and J apan takes by far the greater part of its imported supplies from these depen- 
dencies, which market almost their entire surplus in the mother comitry, the most 
important markets for the great exporters are India and China. 

For British India, where one-third of the population is estimated to consume rice, 
the principal source of outside supplies is Burma, In 1931 Indian imports of Burma 
rice rose to 3,177 million po«nds the highest level of recent years. This year the coast- 
wise exports of Burma to Indian ports had not up to 23 April attained the level of the 
corresponding date in 1931. According to the final estimate, the |)roduction of India, 
excluding Burma, for 1931-32 has been 64,037 million pmmds an increase of 5.7 % on that 
of 1930-31. There W'ere increases in all i)i*ovinces and {States save Madras and My- 
sore, These, like the United Provinces, Assam and Bombay, had a decrease in area, 
wliile India as a whole, excluding Burma, increased the area under rice by 2.6 % to 
71,523,000 acres. 


Production in certain provinces of British India 
(million pounds milled rice). 


Year 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa | 

' Madras | 

All India (i) 

1931-33 

21,276 

12,855 

11,782 

73,406 

29S0-31 

20,621 

12,576 

12,042 

72,124 

1939-30 

18,372 

13,465 

11,771 

69,736 

1938-39 . . , 

21,692 

12,517 

11,641 

71,989 

1927-38 . 

14,644 

9,807 

11,386 i 

63,244 

1926-37 

16,475 

10,725 

10,622 ! 

66,483 

1935-26 

18,408 

10,951 

11,921 

68,851 

1924-35 

17,273 

! 13,492 

i 

10,994 

69,601 


(i) Tlie ali-Iudia statistics exclude the production of the l?un3ab, the North-West Frontier Province, Ajmer-Mer- 
wara, Manpur Pargana, and certain other Indian States, which together produced 3,388 million pounds on the average 
of the five 3"ears ending 1929-30; they also exclude the production of the fendatorj^ states of Bihar and Orissa, 4 or 
which no reliable data are available. 


The chief producers in India proper are Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Madras. 
The first two have each a larger production than Burma. In Bengal the very favourable 
w^eather during reaping and threshing of the winter crop outweighed the efiects of the , 
floods in July and an increase in production of 3.0 % is estimated ; autumn, winter 
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and summer rice are together estimated at 3.2% above the total for the previous year. 
In Bihar and Orissa the winter crop was satisfactory and the total of autunm, winter 
and summer crops is now estimated at 2.2 % above that for 1930-31. In Madras there 
was a decrease of 0.6 % in area and with unfavourable weather, production declined 
by 2.2 %. 

Given the increase of 5.7 % in the production of the area as a whole, the preference 
for home-grown qualities and the continuance of depression in the main export staples 
the demand for Burma rice in India is not likely to approach the high level of 1931- 

The most outstanding feature of the rice situation in China is the effect of the great 
floods in the Yangtse and H-wai valleys, which affected areas producing probably at least 
half the total crop and not only destroyed the standing crop and prevented second 
crops being planted but must result in a serious diminution of this year's spring crop 
owing to the shortage of seed and the waterlogging of the soil. A population of no 
less than 50 millions has been afiected, the food vsupply of a large proportion of whom 
w^as during the past winter reduced below the usual ** subsistence " level, famine hav- 
ing prevailed in some areas. 

The vsupply of the destitute popirlation with imported food depends on the funds 
of the relief organisations and the extent to wliich these organizations can operate 
unhampered by the chaotic conditions created by war and brigandage. 

lire fall in prices has enabled foreign supplies to be drawn upon despite the fall 
in the value of silver and, though ample stocks were known to exist in vShanghai at the 
beginning of the year and demand in that area was somewhat disorganized by military 
operations, there was a considerable revival in imports of Burma rice in February. 

While the total production in China both in 1931-32 and in the new season is un- 
doubtedly greatly reduced by the floods and their after-effects and an unusually great 
absorptive capacity for imported lice undoubtedly exists it remains doubtful how far 
political and financial conditions wnll allow the demand to be realized. The value 
of silver remains low though it has during the past year recovered from tlie minimum 
of 12 d an ounce reached in February 1931 and the silver market is still overshado'wed 
by a considerable surplus ; while the effects on China's imports of rice have been largely 
counteracted by the fall in rice prices, the low level of silver must cause the purchasing- 
power to be still less than it would otherwise have been. 

The remarkable development of imports from Burma in 1930 was not maintained 
in 1931, when the large figure of the previous year was reduced by more than twb-thirds. 


Sources of supply of Japan 
(million pounds milled rice). 



Production 

Yisar 

; Net import of Japan 

Japan 

Korea 

Formosa 
, (first crop, 
June-August) 

From 

foreign 

countries 

r^om 

Korea 

From 

Fdimo^ 

1931 * 3 ? ..... 

17,346 

4,999 

1,140 

193 a 


... 


I930'3X ..... 

21,010 

6,048 

1,094 

1931 

(I) 142 

. » . ■ 

• . . 

s:939“30 

18,709 

4,805 

896 

mo 

272 

1,316 

. * • 

i9a8-29 

18,945 

4,245 

1,004 

1929 

396. 

1,437 

621 

193?-38 

10,610 

5,435 

1,022 

1928 

614 

1,814 

667 

1926 * 2 lr 

17,465 

4,807 

890 



■ 1,278 

1,488 

642 

1925*26 

18.767 

4,641 

997 

1926 ...... 

748 

1,457 

578 

1934-35 

17,961 

4,158 

868 

1925 

1,671 

‘ 983 

667 


{%) Net escpott. 


, The Japanese crop has fallen below the record of 1930-31 by 17.7 % to 17,346,000 
pounds, 7,4 % below, the average of the five years. ending 1929-30. As the area sown 
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was, as usual, slightly larger than in the previous year, the relatively small produc- 
tion has been due to bad weather, particularly to the cold wet weather at trans- 
planting. The deficit in production is therefore this year larger than in the last four 
years. All rice imports are under Government control, the high and increasing costs 
of home production making competition of home-gtown rice with rice from outside 
sources impossible, despite the preference of the population for the home-grown varieties. 
In Korea, by far the most important source of imports, the 1931-32 crop, though 6.7 % 
above the average for the five yearsending 1929-30, has fallen from the record of 1930-31 
by 17.3 %, a proportion almost identical to that in the case of Japan and due, as in the 
latter country, to unfavourable weather. Formosa, which has normally a surplus from its 
first crop, is also an important source of supply, though Japan's imports from tliis depen- 
dency tend to decline. The rice from tliis source, though comparatively cheap, is of a 
quality that makes it less popular. Both the first and second crops of Formosa have been 
larger than in 1930-31. By far the greater part of the imports from foreign sources in 
the last few years have originated in Siam, in the form of broken and glutinous rice, the 
quantities taken from French Indo-China having become insignificant. The situation 
this year is thus on the whole favourable to increased foreign imports, available supplies 
within the J apanese territories being much smaller than last year, even allowing for the 
exceptionally large carryover in J apan from the previous year, and the low world prices' 
combined wdth the particularly marked inelasticity of Japanese rice consumption are 
probably sufficient to counteract the effects of the general depression of purchasing** 
power. 


Nei imports into other principal Asiatic countries of deficit 
(iiiilHon pounds milled rice). 


Year 

China 

Netherlands East 
Indies 

British Malaya 

Ceylon • 

1931 ! 

(I) 1,431 


1 

1,147 i 

1,003 

1930 i 

2,647 

1*370 

1,315 

1,064 

1929 * . . 

1,439 

1,596 

1,235 

1,102 

1928 

1,683 

1,234 

1,102 

1,093 

1927 

2,799 

1,013 

1,228 

1,053 

1926 i 

. ‘2.489 

1,320 

1,067 

! 1,083 

1925 ! 

1,679 

1,109 

907 

072 


(i) The figtare for 1931 should be slightly larger sine®, while imports for re-export are not included, re-exports 
are included in the calculation. 


The importing countries of the second rank are all countries depending for their pros- 
perity on the export of plantation crops, the slump in the values of which has on the one 
hand reduced the purchasing-power of the local population and on the other stimulated 
an increase in the local production of rice growing due to the uuprofitability of the export 
crops.* 

In British Malaya the depression is particularly acute owing to the very low prices 
for both rubber and tin, the staples on which the prosperity of the countr>T depends. Culti- 
vation of rice, formerly neglected in favour of rubber, is now being revived with Govern- 
ment encouragement. The 1931-32 crop is reported to be good. Increase in, the 
local supply afiects particularly Siam and Burma, from which the imported rices are 
principally drawn. The former country has in recent yeans been losing some ground to 
the latter. 

The imports into the Netherlands Fast Indies are principally into the Outer Prov- 
inces, where increase of population has been most rapid and the concentration of the 
natives on export crops has been most marked and where comparatively few areas have 
a surplus. Factors similar to those in British Malaya are operating ; in r93 r“5J!5, however, 
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production in Java, where the greater part of the crop is produced, has been smaller and 
this, together with the lower prices, may maintain demand. 

Ill Ceylon the reduction in purchasing-power due to the reduced employment on 
rubber and tea estates, together with the fact that this is now enabling the attempts to 
encdurage local rice production to meet with success, caused a further reduction in the 
import of rice in 1931, the decline in the imports of the more expensive qualities from Brit- 
ish India out-weighing the increase in imports of Burma rice, and may be expected to 
have a similar effect this year. 

In the Philippines, which import principally from French Indo-China and Siam, rice 
production has been further stimulated by the new tariff rates, while in Cuba there has 
been a tendency recently to decreased import of Oriental rices. 

The principal exjropean. importing countries. 

Of the total quantity of rice entering into international trade European imports 
make up about one-fifth. A very large part of this import is hovrever, destined for re- 
export, the greater proportion after being w’orked up in European mills. The principal 
European importers are Germany, France, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. 
Germany takes rough rice and milled rice in relative proportions varying from year to 
year, France by far the greater proportion milled, the Netherlands principally rough 
rice and the United Kingdom entirely milled rice. Imports into these four countries, 
especially into Germany, showed a further increase in 1931. As regards consumption 
of rice, wdiether for industrial or alimentary purposes, Germany takes the first place, 
followed by France and the United Kingdom. The Netherlands, while they import a 
larger quantity than the United Kingdom, have a proportionately very large reexport 
of milled rice. France lia& the largevst reexport, followed by Germany. As a whole 
reexports declined in 1931 being affected in the rice-consuming countries overseas by the 
same conditions as the direct exports from the rice-grownng countries. 

Germany's imports of rough rice are mainly from Burma, its imports of mi lied rice 
from Burma, tile United States, Brazil ihe Netherlands East Indies and Italy. In 1931 
its imports of rough rice increased by 90 % over those of 1930 and in the first quarter of 
1932 w'ere over four times those in the first quarter of 1931-; the corresponding increavses 
for milled rice were 25 % and 14 %• Reexports of milled rice, wWch are very widely 
distributed but destined mcdtilj for Czechoslovakia, Colombia and Portugal, declined* 
by 14 %. 

The total rice imports of France increased in 193 1 by 43 % . Rough rice is imported 
mainly from Italy, milled rice from French Indo-China. Re-exports, which are princi- 
pally to the French colonies, especially to those in West Africa, and consist largely of 
brokens, have declined steadily in re<;;ent years and in 1931 showed a further large 
decline. 

There was an increase in 1931 in the imports into the Netheilands, which consist 
in by far the greater part of rough rice from Burma. In the first quarter of 1932, how- 
ever, imports 01 rough rice were only about one-third of those in the corresponding per- 
iod of 1931. The Dutch rice trade, depending by its nature mtiich mere on general 
world conditions than that of other three great European importers, reflects the 
general economic depression more clearly. The reexports, which ate atoost entirely 
of milled rice' and wtil now had, been' Increasing steadily, atet*ery dJettibuted, 
thou^ G^miahy'has been a predominant market. ' ^ I' , \ 

' imiimrts Kifigdepn in the last hW'eb^''i^Stely Of rmS- 

'ed ricei, the 
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ter of 1932 show an increase of 30 % over those of the corresponding period of 193^' 
Reexports of rice without further elaboration, which are mainly destined for the British 
West Indies and the Irish Free State, were almost exactly doubled in i 93 ^ J 
rice that has undergone further preparation in the United Kingdom and which are 
ahiiost entirely to West Africa, decreased by 35 %. 


Prices of certain kinds of rice on leading markets during last four years. 



1. — Burma No. 3 at Rangoon. 3. — Siam Garden No. i at Bangkok. 

2. — Indo-Chiiia No. a (40 % brokers) at Sugon. 4, — American Blue Rose at I^ondon. 

5. — HaratelH at Milan. 


* One gold franc per quintal equals 2.43 doUar-^ents gold per American bushel. 


Thr general oui^look:. 

World production in 1931-32 appears to have been smaller than in 1930-31. On 
the one hand, production in the three great exporting countrie.s has been muchs mailer, 
as also that in China, in Japan and its dependencies and in Java ; on the other hand, in 
British India and probably also in several o^^ the importing countries of the second rank 
it is larger and there were large carryovers trom the previous season in certain countries, 
particularly in Japan. W'hile crop results are on the whole more favourable to internat- 
ional trade in the commodity than they were last year, when bumper crops were obtained 
in several important countries, there are factors of a more general character, such as the 
depression affecting the staple sources of income of many importing countries, the per- 
sistent low value of silver, and the continuance of political and economic disturbances 
in China. Though prices have shown some recovery from the low levels to which they 
fell in the last quarter of 193I; the rise in January 1932 being accelerated in February 
as the estimates of relatively small crops in several of the leading producing countries 
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became known and demand from China and Japan increased, any notable recovery is 
not to be expected in the immediate future. The position is, in fact, that in the present 
year, the continuance of low rice prices appears to be a condition of maintaining trade 
in the commodity. 

C. J. R. 

Italy : Sowings began in the latter part of April. 

U, S. S. F. : According to the Government plan, the area to be sown to rice in the 
spring of the present year is 482,000 acres against 337,000 sown in 1931. 

United States : On May 6 the rice crop was very late in Touisiana but rains had been 
decidedly beneficial. 

Formosa : Favoured by the weather the growth of first crop rice was considered to 
be fairly good on May i ; a satisfactory crop was hoped for. In the southern provinces 
the early crop had begun to ripen. 

India : Tight to moderate rains in the latter half of April in Bengal improved the 
conditions for paddy, sowing of which continued in full swing. In the first ten days of 
May rainfall was heavy in parts of West and East Bengal ; elsewhere it was light to mo- 
derate, benefiting standing crops generally. Sowings were far advanced in East Bengal 
but elsewhere more rain was needed, especially in North Bengal. In Bihar and Orissa 
mostly light rains fell in many districts in the latter half of April. In the latter half 
of April rainfall was mostly light in parts of the South and West of Madras Presidency. 


POTATOES 

Germany : At the end of April potato planting was in progress. 

Austria : At the end of April sowings of early varieties were everywhere in pro- 
gress, W'liile those of late varieties had just begun here and there. 

Belgium : An extension of sowings is expected. 

France : The bad weather since the beginning of April hindered field operations and 
caused great delay in planting ; germination was also afEected by excessive humidity and 
lack of warmth. 

Hungary : At the beginning of the second week of May potato planting had been 
largely finished, while the early sown varieties were sprouting. 

Italy : Tifting of early varieties was carried out normally in April. 

Luxemburg : The generally low temperature throughout April have caused fairly 
considerable delay to the normal growth of potatoes. 

Argentina : In April lifting continued under generally favourable conditions. 
Yields are greater than at first expected. 

Cyprus ; Towards the end of April the condition of the new crop was satisfactory 
and production prospects were good. 

Palestine : The lifting of the potato crop has been completed in the southern areas. 
Yields have been comparatively good. In Northern Palestine the crop is developing 
favourably. 



A Igeria : Spring potato crops have been severely tested by dry weather, cold, frost 
and sirocco -winds ; yields are expected to be rather unsatisfactory. 

Tunisia : Weather in April was favourable. 

Union of South A frica : Apart from the damage by drought, blight and eelworm 
have been very generally reported from the high veld areas and this may bring about a 
reduction in later estimates. 


SUGAR 

Beet sowings were completed in May, even in Central and Northern BJurope, one to- 
two weeks late. In Southern E^urope growth is also backward. 

In Germany, in addition to the general delay, sowings were not carried out in 
good conditions, the almost complete absence of rain from November to March having 
resulted in drought ; the rain at the beginning of May was very beneficial. In Austria 
the first sowings suffered some damage from insects. In Belgimn the cold hindered 
sowings and development of the young plants. In France the weather up to the middle 
of March was generally dull and rainy but sowings were not hindered. In England and 
Wales also the changeable and often cold weather was unfavourable but did not 
cause serious damage. Sowings in the Netherlands were made under satisfactory con- 
ditions. In Poland sowings were seriously hindered but at the end of April they were in 
full progress. In Czechoslovakia the temperature rose again at the end of April but the 
nights remained cold ; the general conditions were favourable to preparatioxis and 
sowings, which are now completed ; first growth took place some time ago. 


Acreage of Sugar Beet. 


COTJNTSUES 

1932 (*) 

• 1931 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

1 % 193s 

1 X931 

1 = 100 

Average 

loo 

1 Acres 

% 

Germany 

562,348 

1 

786.002 

1 1,039,694 

71 

i 

1 54 

Austria 

107.600 

106,000 

1 69,381 

101 

155 

Belginm 

150,000 

140,178 

1 154,685 

106 

96 

Denmark. 

80,000 

74,600 

1 90,659 

119 

98 

Spain . 

185,000 

250.000 

165,519 

75 

112 

Irish Free State 

13,100 

5,012 

14,246 

258 

91 

Finland . , . ! 

6,200 

4,990 

5.281 

124 ^ 

117 

France | 

620,000 

599,500 

629,283 

103 

98 


280,000 

234,174 

223,923 

119 I 

125 

Htmgaiy t 

91,500 

138,475 

171,953 

66 ; 

53 

Italy 

170,000 

264,000 ! 

262,128 

65 

69 

Datvia 

17,000 : 

11,100 ! 

(i) 5,200 

156 

! 333 

Netherlands 

111,000 

92,609 

152,926 

120 

73 

Boland 

321,000 

367,200 

516,594 

87 

02 

Rumania 

50,000 

37,000 

157,702 

133 

' 31 

Sweden 

96,990 

87,170 

75,428 

113 ’ 

131 

Switzerland 

3,200 

1 3,200 

3,573 

100 ! 

90 

Czechoslovakia 

403,000 

460,871 * 

636,664 

87 ! 

63 

Turkey 

36,062 

20,000 

20.750 

377 

169 

Yugoslavia 

90,740 1 

91,200 

119,440 

100 

76 

TM Europe a) 

i 

3,773,2SX 

' 4,505,029 

90 

75 


4,127,000 


1,869,132 

112 

221 

Total Europe b) 

7,529,000 

7,m7,081 

0,374,151 

101 

m 

Canada 

1 

51,000 

47,670 


... 

United States 

! 

720,000 

710,218 

... 

... 


(*) Approximate data 

(x) Average 1929 and 1930. — - a) Not iadtiding the U. S. S. H. — b) Ittdudipg the XT. S. S. X. 
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On the whole, throughout Europe, though growth is backward, condition of the roots 
is satisfactory. 

As regards area sown no important changes have been reported since the publication 
of the April “ Crop Report For Rumania only an important increase on the first 
estimate, which has been doubled, is reported, according to the latest information re- 
ceived by the Institute ; in the latter half of March the Ministry of Agriculture, taking 
the existing stocks and the decrease of consumption into account, estimated that ac- 
cording to the first estimate, there would be a considerable reduction on last year ; in a 
second communication it intimates that in the latter half of April, following an agreement 
between growers and factories, the area to be cultivated this year was fixed at about 
50,000 acres. 

For Germany the data in the table of areas calculated on the basis of the official 
data, which comprise the total beet area, have been replaced by thOvSe received from the 
Sugar Manufacturers* Association 'whicli refer only to beet for the production of sugar. 

In the European beet cduntries as a whole, however, the modifications are slight 
and the estimates remain much the same as last month. 

E. R. 


Austria : At the end of April sowings had not yet been completed. Those made 
early were severely attacked by nematodes. 

Belgium : A slight extension of the beet area is expected. 

France : Bad 'weather from the beginning of April delayed preparation of the soil 
for two or three weeks and hindered germination. 

Hungary : Sugar beet have sprouted fairly well. Damage by insects is reported. 

Italy : The aspect of sugar beet is good, although growth is a little backward. 

U, S. S. R, : The sugar beet sowings are being accomplished more slowly than last 
year. The area sown as on May 10 last was 1,075,000 acres or only 26.0 % of the total 
area forecast for this year. East year on 10 May 1,725,000 acres had been sown. 

Formosa : According to a telegram received at the beginning of May the weather 
conditions had favoured cane in the plantations being cut ; harvesting had been almost 
finished on May i. The weather had also favoured new cane planted up to the spring, 
which was growing well. 

India : Weather in the Punjab was mostly dry in April until the last week of the 
month when light rains fell in parts of nearly all districts ; the condition of crops on May 2 
was generally average to good. April weather was also dry in the United Provinces un- 
til light rain fell in the latter half of tlie month ; drought continued in Dehra Dun and hail 
fell in a few districts ; standing crops were generally doing fairly well and prospects were 
favourable. Mostly scattered light rains fell in Bihar and Orissa in the latter half of April ; 
standing crops were generally in good condition except in Champaran where prospects 
were not fair. 

Egypt : Weather has been favourable to germination and growth despftc its instabil- 
ity. Irrigation water has been sufficient. In Upper Egypt sowffigs are approaching, 
completion and in EQwer Egypt are completed in some localities.^ Germination and growth 
are satisfactoty, \ . 


— Ingl 5 St, 
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Production of Cane Sugar. 


COTjNTRIES 

i 

1931-32 (iJ ' 

1 

1 

1 

1930-31 1 

i 

i 

Average 
1935-26 
to 1929-30 

1931-32 (I) 

1930 - 33 : 

Average 
1925-26 
to 1929-30 

Percentages 
for 1931-32 

1930-31 

w 100 

Aver- 
age 
a= 100 

Thousand centals ' 

Short tons | 

% 

America. I 

1 

1 







Argentina 

7,622, 

8 412 ; 

8 , 8 U 

381,124 

420,595 

440,541 

91 

86 

Brazil 

2l,605i 

20,159 

19,385 

1,080.000 

1,007,900 

969,247 

107 

111 

Cuba 

60,480! 

69,906, 

104,4^ 

3,024,000 

3,495,292 

5,221,343 

86 

58 

Ecuador . . 

423; 

425, 

432 

21,160 

21,800 

21,577 

99 

98 

Unit^ States 

8,120 

3,674 

1,911 1 

156,000 

183,693 

95,676 

85 

163 

Guadeloupe 

816| 

3751 

642. 

41,000 

19,000 

27 , 100 ; 

218 

160 

Bfitisli Guiana i 

2,639 

2,826 

2,570; 

131,900 

141.280 

128,504* 

93 

103 

Jamsdca 

1,477 

1,279 

1,329 

74,000 

64,000 

66,438 

115 

111 

Mexico - • -1 

5,290 

5,247! 

4 . 242 ; 

265,000 

262,000 

212,109, 

101 

125 

Peru ' 

10,196 

9.480' 

8,009! 

509,800 

470,000 

400,458 

108 

127 

Porto Rico ' 

18,977 

15,673: 

13,716! 

948,900 

783,664 

686,809 

121 

138 

Dominican Republic . . .1 

8,497 

8,1251 

7,707. 

424,850 

406,237 

385,339, 

105 

110 

El Salvador ..... . 

666 

1 , 024 ; 

507 

33,289 

51,210 

25,353j 

65 

131 

Tcial^ AnuHca . , . 

141.80S 

148,005] 

173,589 

7,091,000 

7,326,100 

8,679,393 

97 

82 

Asia. 


j 







Formosa ' 

20,463 

17,5771 

13,629 

1,023,155 

878,841 

681,427t 

116 

150 

India 

86,912 

72,083 

66,618 

4,346,000 

3,604,000 

3,830,880 

121 

130 

Japan 

2,072 

1,7141 

1,821. 

103,5861 85,676 

91,040 

121 

114 

Java 

o4,56a 

62,73.3 

57,172 

2,728.000; 3,136,602 

2,858,654 

87 

95 

Philippine Is, . . , , . . 

18.960 

18,796, 

16,404 

950,0001 939,771 

820.180 

101 

lie 

Total, Asia . . . 

182,972 

372, 901 

155,644 

9 .151,000 < 8,044, m 

7,782,081 

106 

118 

APRICA. j 





I 




Egypt 

3,197 

' 2,685 

2,094 

159,800 134,300 

! 104,691 

119 

153 

Mauritius ........ 

3,858 

1 4,871 

6.041 

193 , 000 ; 243,560 

'! 262,046 

79 

77 

Mozambique 

3.417 

1,907 

1 1,622 

171.000 

, 06,8001 81,076 

179 

211 

Reunion 

1 946 

1 i,tn 

1 1,116 

47,312 

i 56.567' 56,776 

1 86 

85 

Union of S. Africa . , . 

6,518 

1 7,860! 

5,297 

325,900 

393 , 00 c 

; 264,868 

83 

128 

Total, Airica . . . 

17,9301 18,434 

1 15, m 

j 897,000. m,727 

758,455 

j 97 

m 

Oceania. 

\' 



1 

1 



[ 

Australia 

1 13,149 

11,927 

11,283,1 657,0001 696,374 564,162 

110 116 

Hawaii ........ 

1 19,960 

19,160 

X7,34C 

i 998,000, 968,000! 867,007 

1041 115 

Fiji Is 

1,819 

2,019 

2,002; 90 . 900 ; 101,000; 100,083 

90i 91 

Japanese mandated territ. 

1 964 

850 

. 2791 48,175', 42,513; 13,950 

113! 845 

Tufa/, Oceania . • . 

1 35. m 

I 53,956! 56,964, 1 1,794, OOOi 1,697,887] 1,545.202 

m\ 116 

General Totals . . . 

1 318,60S 

I m,m' 375,30^11 18, 933 , 000 ! 18,591,204 18,765,131 

102 101 


(i) Approximate data. 


Union of South Africa : Tlie March cane reports showed some improvement in 
crop condition, which was 10 % below normal. Rainfall in March was well-distributed 
and temperature continued favourable for growth. 


VINES 

In the northern hemisphere weather has not so far been very favourable to growth. 

On the whole the vines have supported the winter cold fairly well. On the other 
hand the frosts in April caused more important damage in the Mediterranean basin, 
especially in Algeria and, to a less extent, in Spaiu, m the South of France and in Italy, 
bosses through frost, of which the danger is now past in the southern regions, do not, 
however, seem to have had any considerable effect on the total crop. 

The drought which was rather serious toward the end of the winter in the Mediter- 
ranean basin as a whole was ended in Spain by fairly abundant precipitatioil, which }ed 
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to a recovery in that country, but it persisted in Algeria generally, causing some anxiety 
for the future of the crop. 

In all the vine regions of Europe except in Spain, March and April were marked 
by persistence of winter conditions, which retarded growth, for two or three weeks. The 
vineyards of southern France were beginning to suffer toward lo May from the abnormal 
cold and excessive humidity, while in Italy the return of fine weather at the beginning 
of May stimulated a rapid advance in growth which may have made up for the delay. 
In the northern vine areas the retardation of growth may be considered rather as an 
advantage since the vines thus avoided the late frosts and it has been favourable to their 
later development. 

The abundant soil moisture favours development of cr3^ptogamic diseases, which 
are to be feared with the return of the warm weather and growers in the southern regions 
were already preoccupied with tlois possibility ; from the end of April anti-cryptogamic 
treatment had become general in the south of France and in some parts of Italy but in 
the latter country were hindered, as in Spain, by the unsatisfactory economic position 
of the growers. So far insects have not appeared to any disquieting extent ; the cold 
spring seems to have considerably reduced fears of invasion. 

It is too soon to judge, at least in most cases, the proportion of the fruit so far set 
but it seems generally average. 

On the whole, without being distinctly good, condition of the vines is fairly satis- 
f actor}^ and if later conditions are favourable a good crop may be hoped for. 

The commercial position has scarcely changed since the beginning of March. In 
North Africa available supplies are exhausted ; movement is normal in Italy and Spain, 
though, especially in the latter country, the considerable slackening of exports to France 
limits it almost entirely to the supply of tlie internal market ; in France it is still diffi- 
cult. Apart from a few rare cases in Italy and Spain, where business has shown, tempo- 
rary activity, quietness continues to reigs? over the wine market as a whole. 

Prices have undergone only feeble oscillations but, while in Spain and Rumania 
they have a rising tendency, in Italy, after a rise in April and especially in France, the 
movement is downward and equal to selling prices tend to a level or even lower than cost 
of production. 

In the southern hemisphere the Australian crop is average. The estimate for the' 
Union of South Africa appears to be smaller owing to the abnormal conditions preceding 
the vintage in February so that production may be about the level of last year if not 
lower ; and may thus be about average. From Chili it is reported that there exist 
heavy stocks from old crops, amounting 1033 million Imp. gall. (40 million Amer. gall,). 

F. m V. 

Austria : Development was hindered by cold weather in April. Crop condition 
was 2.4 on I May against 2.6 on i April this year and 2.3 on i May 1931. 

France : The weather until about May lo was characterised by the persistence of 
low temperatures, excessive humidity and the absence of sunshine, conditions quite ab- 
normal for the r€^ion. Bharpfrostsoccurredlocallyon April 2X but although they caused 
important damage in some vineyards^ their effects on the crop as a ivhofe not appear 
“ to be very large. The period ol frosta now passed. : 

‘ ' The vines are e verywjbfere backward in growth but the bad is' arousing some 

an^ty only 'in, tl^ soufewesteru' areas, e^)e<?;Mly vineyard 

lo ^ a';sOmewhat future 

‘ • 
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In the southern vineyards, the excessive humidity will encourage nxilde v as soon as 
the temperature becomes normal for the season ; the first spots were noticed at the begin- 
ning of May and preventive measures have been carefully taken. Until now, no appre- 
ciable insect damage has been caused ; images of vine pyralid and eitdemis are rare. 

The soil has generally been well prepared. 

Unless there is an eventual occurrence of cryptogamic disease, the appearance and 
extension of the vineyards may be taken to indicate a good crop. 

The 1931 crop is being sold with difficulty despite a relatively high consumption. A 
business recovery is, however, generally anticipated and should be facilitated by the fur- 
ther fall in prices at the end of April and the beginning of May ; the disinclination of vine 
growers to sell their crops seems to be weakening. 

Httngary : Tate frosts caused damage in some vineyards. The more copious rains 
of the first week of May greatly stimulated gTowth. Some damage by hail and insects 
is also reported. 

Italy : Setting was obser\ ed to have taken place regularly in April. 

LuxemJ^urg : The vine area for 1932 is 3,100 acres compared with 2,750 in 1931 and 
3,470 on the average for the preceding five years ; percentages : 112.9 and 89.4, 

Rumania : The vines have wintered well. 

Palestine : The setting of the fruit is below normal Crop condition as at ist May 
was fair. Flowering is taking place under poor conditions. Yield prospects are poor 
owing to prolonged drought. 

Algeria : The severe frosts in April caused serious damage ; private estimates place 
the loss at up to 44 million Imp. gall. (53 million Amer. gall), but it is vStill too early 
to make vSuch a precise estimate. Owing to the persistent drought since the beginning 
of March, interrupted only by some showers of which the most important were at the end 
of April, soil moisture is very low, though this is partly compensated for by surface 
cultivations. 

Towards the end of April crop condition was 90, that is, below average, against 100 
at the same date last 3'ear. 

Budding has been on the whole copious ; flowering began on earlier stocks under 
favourable conditions. Field work and measures against fungi and insects were actively 
carried out in favourable weather. So far the vines had been free of disease. 

The area at present in bearing is estimate at 778,000 acres, an increase of scarcely 
0.6 % on the declared area of last yearns vintage. Normally the estimate made in April- 
May does not take into account the areas coming into bearing in the current year which 
:^ould bring an increase of about 25,000 acres at least, on the basis of plantings in spring 

1929^ 

The markets remain quiet but movement of available supplies seems not too dif- 
ficult. Prices are stationary. 

Cyrenaica : The vines are flowering under good conditions. 

French Morocco : The alternation in April of sunny days and damp nights, favour- 
ed the pruning and flowering of vines ; fruit formed plentifully ; the weather conditions, 
especially the misty mornings followed by high day temperatures are fairly favourable' 
for the development of cryptogamic disease but treatments have been carefully applied 
and so far no signs of disease have appeared. Moreover, abundant precipitation since 
the middle of March has made up for the deficiency of soil moisture. The present condi- 
tions are therefore favourable for the formation of a good crop. 
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Tunis : April was a favourable month for the vines and their present appearance 
gives rise to hopes of a good crop. 

Aiistnilia : Production of wine is officially estimated at about 13,200,000 Imp. gall. 
{15,850,000 Amer, gall.), considerably below the average and a little above the produc- 
tion of 1931. 

The poor crop is due partly to severe frosts, partly to damage caused by thrips 
but especially to the prolonged drought •*^rom September to May, which greatly lowered 
the excellent prospects of the beginning of the year, especially for unirrigated vines. 
The rains in February were very favourable to quality, which is good on the whole. 

Stocks of old crop are considerably above the already large stocks existing at the end 
of the 1930-3 T and 19^9-30 seasons, but exports show a tendency to increase and the crop 
being rather small, it would appear that a certain reduction of stocks in the new season 
may be counted on ; movement will be facilitated by the very low prices, low^er than those 
of 1931. The prices fixed by the Minister of Commerce as a basis for the levying of 
duties vary for the current types of grapes, of which the must is 14-15 degrees Beaume, 
according to quality and district, between £6 and £7 per metric ton. 


OLIVES 

Italy : Budding has l^een good both in the Islands and in the vSouth. 

Palestine : The dowering of the trees is general, and it is taking place under poor 
conditions. Crop condition as at ist May was fair. 

Algeria : The olive trees have suEered from the cold, frosts and sirocco winds dur- 
ing April ; the abnormally small quantity of rainfall during the winter and spring and the 
consequently low ttserves of soil moisture moreover constitute fairly unfavourable con- 
ditions for the summer growth of olives. At the beginning of May flowering was general 
and conditions favoured fruit formation. 

Cyrenaica : The olives are flowering under good conditions. 

French Morocco : April conditions were favourable for the beginning of growtli. 
Abundant precipitation after the middle of March has made up for the previous defi- 
ciency of soil moivSture. 


COTTON 

U, S. 5 * R, : The area planted with cotton as on May 10 is 4,297,000 acres or 70.7 % 
of the plan. Last year at the same date 4,043,000 acres or 72.2 % had been planted. 

Argentina : According to the first estimate the total area sown this year is 4^7,000 
acres against 423,800 in 1930-31 and 243,400 acres on the average of the preceding five 
years. Percentages 100.8 and 175.5. 

United States : According to telegraphic information received from the Department 
of Agriculture, early planted cotton made good growth in the week ended on April 29. 
In the following week to May 6 substantial rainfall was widespread in the cotton belt 
but planting made fair to satisfactory advance in many places and was active in the 
eastern portion.of the belt; Germination and growth were unfavourably affected, how- 
ever, in most sections because of low temperatures. In Texas much cotton was up to 
good stands in the Central and southern parts bl the Stnt^ to! some' fields had come up 
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in southeastern Oklahoma, In Arkansas field work was inactive and early cotton 
made only fair progress there as well as in other Mississippi valley sections. 

A later cable of Ma}- 12 stated that cotton planting was backward. In the follow- 
ing week to the 19th., the weather was too cool for growth. 

Si. Vincent (Brit, West Indies) ; The return per acre of Sea Island cotton for the .sea- 
son 1931-32 will fall short of that obtained during the previous one. Insect pests were 
not prevalent and fungoid diseases were normal. The percentage of stained cotton will 
not be large. At the middle of April cotton plants throughout the island were being 
destroyed. There is every indication that the area under cotton for the forthcoming 
crop will be less than the present area. 

Cyprus : Towards the end of April planting was in progress. Planting of both 
unirrigated and irrigated areas will be limited owing respectively to the shortage of rain 
and anticipated shortage of irrigation water. 

French West Africa : The 1931-32 crop was on the whole good in quantity and qua- 
lity despite a certain decrease in the area devoted to this crop. In the Upper Volta, on 
the contrary, it left something to be desired. 

Algeria : The bushes suffered from the low’- temperatures. 

Egypt : April weather was very changeable and temperatures on a certain number 
of days were relatively very low and accompanied by cold winds with the result that 
growth of late crops was greatly affected, especially in the north of the Delta. Irriga- 
tion water is sufficient. Sowings have generally been ejected at the usual period except 
in some localities where they have been delayed by adverse weather ; at the beginning 
of May they had been finished everywhere. The changeability of the weather had an 
adverse effect on the general crops, particularly in Dower Egypt. Growth was impeded 
and newly germinated plants suffered from drought ; re-sowing was consequently mote 
extensive than usual, reaching io%toi5%in the northern provinces of the Delta and 
4 % in the rest of the country. Thinning, hoeing, manuring and watering of early-sown 
areas were in progress in Upper Egypt ; in the late and general crops, hoeing and re- 
sowing were in progress. The area sown seems to be smaller, especially in Upper Egypt, 
than that fixed by the law restricting the cotton area. The cutivation of Maarad 
and Zagora varieties is extending. 

Nigeria : The amount of American cotton purchased for export in 1931-32 is CvStim- 
ated at 18,000 centals (3,750 bales of 478 lbs) against 55,000 centals (11,590 bales) 
hi I93Q-3I* The heavy reduction is chiefly due to the fact that large quantities were 
absorbed by the local weaving industry or were taken across the French border. The 
exports of native cotton from the Middle Belt amounted to about 200 centals (42 
bales) ; no native cotton was exported from the Southern Provinces up to March 31st, 
while last year on the same date ifio centals (33 bales) had already been exported. 

So far as can be judged, the yield per acre this year in the South has generally been 
a little lower, perhaps, by 20 % , than normal. The acreage planted was greatly reduced 
on account of last year's low price. The amount of ** Improved Ishan seed sold in 1931 
was only 45 % of the amount sold in the previous year. Up to 31 March 1,200 centals 
(250 bales) of Ishan cotton had been bought as against 8,600 centals (1,790 bales) 
to March 31 last year. Cotton has been held up in many areas for an improvement in 
price and, unless that occurs, is it likely that much seed cotton will be stored and 
possibly even some not picked. It is anticipated that the total export of imptbvod 
Ishan cotton, which was 17,200 centals (3,590 bales) in 2930-31, will be this season 
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be only 2,800 centals (600 bales), unless the price rises again considerably. On this 
basis the total quantity of cotton purchased for export in 1931-32 would not be more 
than 21,000 centals (4,400 bales), against 74,000 (15,400) in 1930-31 and 138,000 
(28,800), the average for the five seasons 1925-26 to 1929-30. Percentages : 28 and 15 
respectively. 

Arrangements were made in the Northern Provinces for the distribution of over 
3,000,000 lbs. of American seed, but it was being taken up so readily that the total 
quantity distributed will probably exceed this figure eventually. Given normal weather 
it is probable that the purchases of American cotton next season will be between 40,000 
and 60,000 centals (8,400-12,600 bales). 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : According to the latest cotton report issued by the Govern- 
ment at Khartum, ginned cotton production up to the end of March 1932 was 811,000 
centals (170,000 bales) against 418,000 (88,000) in 1931, 509,000 (107,000) in 1930, 572,000 
( t 2 o , ooo ) in 1929 and 413,000 (86,000) in 1928. Total production is forecast at 956,000 
(200,000) of ginned cotton or 88 % more than last year and 60 % above the average of 
the five seasons 1925-26 to' 1929-30, 

Union of South A fvica : Due to unremunerative prices there has been a wholesale 
reduction in the area planted this season. Weather conditions have also been dis- 
couraging. 


FLAX 

Belgium : The crop will be greatly reduced owing to the low selling prices. 

Hungary : On 12 May sowings were still in progress. Early sowings have sprouted 
vigorously and uniformly, 

U. S, 5. R. : According to the Government plan, the total area to be sown to flax 
in the spring of the present year is 8,165,000 acres of which 6,326,000 acres for the pro- 
duction of fibre and seed (“ dolgunetz variety) and 1,779,000 for seed only {‘* kudriash" 
variety). 

In 1931 the total area sown to flax was 7,507,000 acres of which 5,777,000 “ dolgu- 
netz and 1,730,000 “ kudriash 

According to the plan, the Government, through its various central and local 
organisations, should purchase from the farmers 8,267,000 centals of flax fibre and 
9,259,000 centals (16,535,000 bushels) of flaxseed of the 1932 crop. Some facilita- 
tions granted to, flax growers last year have been renewed. 

Canada : According to an inquiry made by the Canadian Government, farmers in- 
tend to sow 559,000 acres to flax seed compared with 627,000 last year and 511*000 on 
the average for the period 1926-1930 ; percentage : Bg.x, and 109.3, 

Palestine The early-sown linseed crop will produce good yields. Late-sown crops 
are only fair. This crop has shown far greater resistance to drought than have cereals. 
Crop condition as at ist May was poor. 

HEMP 

Eungmy : dn May sowhjg^' were stiU in progress; those 
; the hemp was in gpo<l‘ condition tat a 
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U, S. S. R. : According to the plan, the Government, tlirough its various central and 
local organisations, should purchase 2,646,000 centals of hemp fibre and 2,425,000 centals 
of hemp seed of the 1932 crop. Some facilitations granted to hemp growers last years 
have been renewed. 


HOPS 

Belgium : Area tliis season is especially small, being only 1,600 acres against 2,100 
in 1931 and 3,300 on the average of tjie five years ending 1930. Percentages 79.5 and 
49.1. 

Hitngavy : At the end of the finst week of May development was fairly good, 

TOBACCO 

Himgary : The tobacco seedlings in the beds have grown well and are in healthy 
condition ; transplanting has begun. 

Italy : Transplanting began in the latter half of April. 

U. S. S.R. : According to the Government plan, the area to be planted to tobacco 
in the spring of the present year is 687,000 acres compared with 405,000 sown in 1931. 

Canada : The area under tobacco in 1931 is estimated at 55, 100 acres compared with 
41,400 in 1930 and 37,200 on the average for the period 1925-29 ; percentages : 132.9 and 
148.0. The estimate of production is 51,300,000 lbs. or rather higher than the prelim- 
inary estimate of 48,230,000 lbs published last November ; this increase on the previous 
estimate is due to the raised estimates for Burley and bright flue-cured tobaccos 
which are now 19 and 24.6 million lbs. respectively. Total production in 1931 wavS 
39.7 % larger than in 1930 (36,717,000 lbs.) and 47.5 % above the 1925-29 average 

(34.774.000 lt)S ) 

The season in the New Belt of Ontario was most favourable with the result that the 
flue-cured crop has the best quality of any crop yet produced in Ontario, the leaf being 
generally very bright in colour with good size, body and aroma. The Old Belt flue 
crop suflered somewhat from drought during the growing season and late rains induced 
a second growth which somewhat injured the quality. Burley is of excellent quality, 
containing a high proportion of the bright, thin cigarette grades. The quality of the dark 
appears to be very good. 

Despite the good quality of the crop, prices were generally lower than in 1930. 
Prices in 1933: compared with those for 1930 (in brackets), were as follows : Bright flue- 
cured ; 20.8 cents per lb (32.0) ; Burley : 8.4 {15.0) ; Cigar leaf : 5.0 (9.0) ; dark air-cured 
lo.o (lo.o) ; datk fire-cured : X2.0 {14.0) ; large pipe : 5.0 (10,0) ; small pipe : 8.5 (16.5). 

A Igeria : Tobacco sowings have suffered from the cold and frosts but it does not seem 
that these unfavourable conditions will seriously aflect crop results as transplanting has 
not yet been finished and the gaps have been immediately filled. Growth of the 
transplanted crop is regular. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Tea. 

Ceylon : Weather during April was wet throughout the island except in the North 
and North-East. Crop condition at the beginning of the month was average. Area 
under tea in 1932 is estimated to be 457,000 acres, 4 % less than that of 1931 (474,000 
acres) and equal to the average 1926-30. 
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: According to a report dated April 28 received from the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, in North India generally droughty conditions 
23revailed during March though a few districts received some well distributed rain. Ini« 
mediate crop prospects depended on rainfall. A negligible amount of leaf was manu- 
factured during March. 

In South India showers set in at the end of March and crop prospects improved ; the 
outturn during the month showed an increase over than for the corresponding month 
last year and the total crojj at the end of the month was ahead. 

Japan. (Telegram of May 19) : On May i the crop condition of tea was rather poor 


Coffee. 

New Caledonia : The cyclone of February has caused particularly large damage to 
the coffee plantations already in full production situated in a vast region of 2,200 sq. miles. 


Cacao. 

Brazil : Transport of the 1931-32 crop in Ilheos w^as completed in April. Entries 
by rail in the Ilheos and Rio de Contas zones in March were nearly double the heaviest 
recorded during the same month of any previous year. Rail entries were as follows : 




March 1932 

May 1931 
to 

March 1932 

Blarch 1931 

jVXay 1030 
to 

March 1931 

IlheOvS zone (1000 lb.) . , 

. . 

7.937 

101,704 

i >243 

61,538 

Rio de Conta.s zone (looo 

ib.). 

• 1,587 

9,608 

— 

2,939 



.\pril 1932 

May 1931 
to 

April 2932 

.•\pril 1931 

May 1930 
to 

April 1931 

Ilheos zone (1000 lb.) . . 

. • 

447 

102,151 

34 

61,571 

Rio de Contas zone (1000 

lb.) 

188 

9,795 

— 

2,939 


The prospects for the coming crop are reported to be excellent. The first entries 
of the forecrop were expected early in May. 

Weather havS been favourable; rainfall at Ilheos in April was 4 inches against the 
average of 9. Si inches. The aggregate rainfall from i January to the’ end of April was 
30 inches (average 32 inche>s). 

# 

Gold Coast : The general opinion of officers in the districts is that owing to the general 
shortage of cash, picking of the last pods has been more thorough than in previous sea- 
sons. While it is not possible to give any reliable estimate of the extra quantities made 
available by this close picking, there is definite evidence that production has been larger 
than it would have been in normal circumstances. The latest districts completed market- 
ing in March and the quantity remaining in farmers' hands was negligible., The J anuary 
estimate of production in Ashanti and the Colony at 421 million poufids is likelly to prove 
correct if shipments during April |nd ,May are at normal rates, As merchants 
dipping major crop cacao in September and during the current season million pounds 
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were shipped in that month, apart from the 9 million pounds carried over from the 
previous minor crop, the former quantity must be added to shipments since i October 
in arriving at the correct figure for major crop production. 

Up to the end of March about 6.7 million pounds had crossed the Volta River at 
Senchi for shipment ; of this quantity half was produced in British Togoland and is not 
included in the estimate. Nearly 11.2 million pounds had been exported over the frontier 
to French Togoland. 

Crop movement has been as follows : 



March 1932 

October 1931 
to 

March 1932 

March 1931 

October 1930 
to 

March 1931 

Arrivals by rail at Takoradi and 





Accra (1000 lb.) 

7,002 

244,084 

40.853 

246,557 

Shipments from Takoradi and 

Accra (1000 lb.) 

35.282 

294,892 

73.237 

273.396 

Shipments from all ports (1000 lb.) . 
Stocks at Takoradi and Accra beach 

43.785 

364,468 

93.316 

334.351 

at end of March (looo lb.) . . 

20,465 

— 

. * . 

— 


Total stocks in the country are reputed to be 82.9 million pounds but how much 
of this will be shipped before the end of May depends entirely on individual marketing 
arrangements. The explanation of this large figure is either that production this season 
was higher than anticipated or that the carryover of major crop cacao after the end of 
May in previous seasons was higher than calculated. 

The minor crop throughoiit the country is much later than normal and small. This 
year the mid crop is also likely to be extremely small in most districts. Flowering was 
very late and while pods were setting the first flowers for the next major crop were 
appearing. It is likely therefore that the two crops will merge to form an early major 
season. 


Groundnuts* 

U, S. S. J?. : According to the Government plan, the area to be sown to ground- 
nuts in the spring of the present year is 40,000 acres compared with 11,000 sownin 1931. 

Argentina : The harvest has been carried out under good conditions but yields in 
the principal centres of production are generally low owing to the summer drought 
and losses due to ** isoca 

French West Africa: The 1931 groundnut crop in the Upper Volta was very 
good and nearly as large as that of the preceding j^oar, which exceeded 1,100,000 centals 

Egypt : The weather has been favourable for the sowing of groundnuts. Germina- 
tion is satisfactory. 

Union of South Africa : The severe drought in the Northern Transvaal is the chi^ 
cause of the poor crop this season. Production is estimated at 83,200 centals, an in- 
crease of 2.6 % on that of 1930-31, but a decrease of 3T.3 % on the average of the fife 
years ending 1929-30. , , 
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Jute. 

India : Light to moderate rains in the latter half of April in Bengal facilitated jute 
sowings, which continued in full swing. In the first ten days of May rainfall w^as heavy 
in parts of West and East Bengal ; elsewhere it was light to moderate, benefiting stand- 
ng crops generally. Sowings W’'ere far advanced in East Bengal but elsewhere more 
rain was needed, especially in North Bengal. 

€ol2sa, sesame and mustard. 

Austria : At the begimiing of May colza was beginning to flower. In Styria the 
crop suffered considerably from the damp cold. Crop condition on i May was 3.1 as 
on X April this year, against 2.5 on i May 1931. 

Hungary : The colza crop is growing slowly and is short in stature and thin. On 
about 10 May the plants were in flower. Owing to winter damage, re-sowing has been 
necessary in various districts. In most of the provinces crop condition is below the 
average. 

Netherlands : “Weather conditions are summarised under Cereals Crop con- 
dition of colza on 22 April was good to very good in the north but only fairly good to 
good in the south. Development is everywhere a little backward. 

Rumania : The winter frosts have destroyed a good part of the wrinter colza 
sowings in the Danube valley and Dobruja. 

U. S, S, if. .* According to the Government plan, the area to be sown to sesame 
in the spring of the present year is 432,000 acres against 243,000 sown in 1931 ; and 
that to be sown to mustard in the .spring of the current year, is 882,000 acres against 
741,000 sown in 1931. 

Palestine : A very small area has been sown with sesame. Some areas prepared 
for dura are now being sowm with sesame, but the total areas under this crop will not be 
appreciably increased. Some germination is noted in parts of Northern Palestine 
Sowing is still being proceeded with in certain areas. Crop condition as at ist May was 
poor. 

Sericulture. 

Italy : Budding of mulberries, and consequently incubations and distribution of 
eggs were retarded by the weather. Condition of miilberries is so far good and save for 
sporadic cases disease is not reported. Owing to the considerable delay in rearings 
sufScient data for forecasts are not available. It is known meanwhile that while cour 
siderable reductions have occurred in some areas, a slight increase is to be es^^ected, 
especially in lull distticts. ^ 

Japan : Eggs incubated this year are expected to be lo-i 5 % belo# Ibe number of 
last year. ^ / ■' - ’ ' ' ' '' ' 

/ \92|l ICay’ ^q^4ition of mulberries was bad ; 2,5^000. had 

' 2,807,000 2^^15,000, 

’ years' ' ' 
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TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in January, which have been revised and completed. With the name of each 
product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1931 are at present 
available and also the percentage of their total production in 1930 to world production 
in the same year as published in the 1930-31 Yearbook, when they comprised nearly 
all producing countries. 




X 

IREA 




PRODUCTION 



Crop, number 
ol countries 

comprised 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1935 

Percentages 

for 1931 1 British WEiGHTis 

and 1931-32 1 

American weights 

Percentages 
for 1931 
and 1931-32 

in the total, 
and percentages 
of world 
production 

and 

1931*32 

and 

1930-31 

and 

1925-26 

to 

1939*30 

1930 
and 
1930 - 

1931 
== 100 

Aver- 1931 1 1930 

age and j and 

= 100 1931-32 j 1930-31 

Average 

1935 

to 1929 
and 
1925-26 
101929-30 

1931 1930 " 

and and 

1925-26 

1031-32 1030-31 1 i. * „ . 

1930 
and 
1930 - 

1931 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

« 100 


thousand acres 

% 

% || thousand centals 

1925.30 

% 

0 / 

/o 






j 


thousand bushels (60 pound. 3 ) 



Wheat (49 countr. 





1 




100.0 %) ... a) 

243,472 

253,410 

237,136 

96.1 

102.7, 2,21S,497| 2,253,198 

2,146,478 

3,689,088 ! 3,755,2551 3,677,393 

98.2 

103.1 

Rye (30 countries 
100.0 %) . . . a) 

46,281 

49,049 

47,396 

94.4 

, 1 

1 i 

97.6 460,8801 557,835 

525,771 

thousand bushels (56 pounds) 
823,0021 996,1371 938,880 

82.6 

87.7 

Barley {42 countr. 
90 . 0 %) ... 3 ) 

59,351 

62,469 

57,057 

95.0 

1 1 

1 i 

104.0 589,0421 693,621 

641,871 

thousand bushels (48 pounds) 
1,227,192. 1,445.069; 1,337,256 

84.9 

91.8 

Oats (37 countries 
96-0 %) ... a) 

101,075 

103,057 

104,517 

98,1 

1 i 

96.7 1,050,001 1,126,685 

1,170,105 

thousand bushels (32 pounds) 
3,281,231! 3,620,86ol 3,656,668 

98.2 

89.7 

SiEaiss (26 countriM 

84 . 0 %). . . . «) 

166,272 

159,355 

155,211 

104.3 

i 

107.1| 2,058,245 1,828,473 

2,145,024 

thousand bushels (56 pounds) 
3,675,440 ' 3,265,128! 8,830,411 

112.6 

96.0 

Rice (rough) (r 6 
countr. 93.0 %) a) 

124,600 

125,045 

120.940 

99.6 

lOS.oj 1,786,227 1,837,184 

1,719,497 

thousand bushels (45 pounds) 
3,069,3131 4,082,550] 3,821,028 

97.2 

108,9 

Potatoes {33 countr. ! 
96 . 0 %), . . . a) ; 

30,375 

29,599 

29,352 

102.6 

103.J 8,229,148 3,251,245 

2,983,556 

thousand bushels (60 pounds) 
5,381,8001 5,418,634 [ 4,939,162 

99.3 

109,0 

Sugat4'® 

{19 countries 

I 97-0 %.b) 

4,520 

5,315 

5,145 

85.0 

1 

87.8; 1,021,035 1,349,659 

1,067,691 

thousand short tons 1 

51,051i 67,482| 53.384 

1 ' 

75.7 

95.6 

7,858 

7,848 

6,771 

100.1 

116.0: 1,329,683 1,684,098 

1,253,968 

66,483 ' 84,203! C2,697i 

79.0 

106.0 

Cotton ginhed (id 
countr. 98.0 % . b) 

72,929 

78,494 

78,966 

i 

i 92.9 

92,4 115,822; 109,614 

114,045 

thousand bales (478 pounds net) 
24,231 22 , 932 ! 24,047 

105.7 

100.8 

Irfuseed (18 countr. 
99-0%)- ...<*) 

15,901 

15,983 

14,982 

99,5 

' ; 

: • 1 

IO 6 .I; 70,378, 69,408 

69,546 

thousand bushels (56 pounds) 
125,676! 123,9441 124,188 

101.4 

101,2 

Flax (fibre) ( 13 ' 
countr. 76.0 %) a) 

692 

914 

959 

, 75.7 

1 

72.2 2,220j 3,318 

4,096 

thousand pounds 

222,006 331,797 409,620 

66.9 

54.2 

Hemp (fibre) (8 




j 

i i j 





countr, 60 . 6 %]. a) 

297 

356 

388 

I 83.3 

1 76.4 1,936| 2,901 

3,179 

193,567 290,129 317,908 

66.7 

80.9 

Hemp seed {7 conn* 



i 

i 

1 





tries 73 * 0 %) . . 

292; 

351 

381 

i 83,1 

1 76.6| 714, 794 

862 

71,430 79,367 86,201 

90.0 

82.9 

Tobacco (10 coun- 
tries 65 * 0 %) . fl) 

i 

2,660| 

2,691 

2,335 

95,1 

109.6 20,988, 21,667 

18,662 

2,098,808 2,166,710 1,866,219 

96.9 

112,5 

Hops (8 c. 94 . 0 %), 

111 

126' 

’ I46l 

1 ' 

88 . 2 ' 

76,3 928j 1,221 

1 

1,270 

92,816 122,137 126,987 

1 

76.0 

73.1 

Oiive oil (6 countr, 
96 . 0 %) 

i 

1 

-* 

1 


- 18,160! 8,640 

17,592 

thousand American gallons 
238,626! 113,5341 23L210 

210.2 

103.2 

Vines (15 c, 83.0 %). 




— 

i 

1 thousand Imperial gallons i) 1 1 ! 

- (x)3,178,448i(r)2,884,O10:(t)3,170,68S (i)8317,080 1)3, 403, 8921(1)3,807,705 

112.2 

100.2 

'SiIfe( 5 c. 97 .o '%). . 

thousand ounces 
( 3 ) 6,7691(2) 7,453(2) 7,411 

1 1 

90.8 

I thousand pounds , i| , thousand pounds i 

91.3(3) 880,4CI4:(3)l,037,887i(3) 898,318(3) 880,404'(3)1.037,687j(3) 898,318 

II 1 . t II ; 1 • , 

84.8 

98.0 


«) Ifot indndiag the tJ.S.S.R. <6) Including the U.S, S. R. (1) Wine, — (3) in fecubation. ^ {5) Cocoons. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURES 

As the production and area for most countries were published in the Febiuary num- 
ber of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, it is not necessary to re- 
peat them again this month. Hence only the new data and any modifications of the 
figures published last month are given in continuation. In another table is shown the 
total world production based on the figures received up to the time of going to press. 


COUNTRIES 


(t) area 


[931 

31/32 

(t) PRODUCTION 

1931 

1931/32 

1930 

1930/31 

Average 

r925 
to X 929 

1935/26 

to 

1939/30 

% 

19 

1931 

1931/32 

1930 

1930/31 

Average 
1925 
to 1929 

2925/26 

to 

1929/30 

1931 

X 931/32 

1930 

1930/31 

Average 

1935 

to 1929 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

% 

1931 / 3 S 

1930 

1930 / 

1931 

= too 

Aver. 

«= 100 

1930 

1930 / 

193 X 

sa 100 

Aver 

sa 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals | 

1,000 bushels (60 lb.) 

Wheat. 






1 








Uruguay 

1,164 

864 

1,056 

133.4 

109.3 

7,182 

4,421 

7,336 

11,969 

7,369 

12,224 

162.4 

97.9 

Rice (rough). 









1,000 

bushels (45 lb.) 



Jdva aud Madura, 

a) 7,593 

7,735 

7,391 

98.2 

102.7 

102,801 

111,206 

104,753 

228,443 

247,119 

232,779 

92.4 

98.1 

b) 1,080 

1,077 

1,101 

100,8 

98.0 

9,279 

9,588 

9,204 

20,620 

21,807 

20,458 

96.8 

100.8 

Potatoes. 









1,000 bushels {60 lb.) 



United States . . , 

3,382 

3,038 

3,054 

ni.3 

110.7 

225,749 

190,926 

209,819 

376,248 

333,210 

349,698 

112.9 

307.6 

Union of South Afr. 

... 

... 

78 

... 

... 

3,358 

2,760 

2,730 

5,597 

4,600 

4,651 

121,7 

123.0 

Cotton (ginned) 









1,000 bales (478 lb. net) 



United-States. . . 

40,093 

45,091 

44,882 

90.2 

00.7 

81,719 

06.595 

72,983 

17,096 

13,932 

15,268 

122,7 

112.0 

India i 

23,522 

28,812 

26,192 

98.8 

89.8 

16,256 

20,896 

22,580 

3,401 

4,372 

4,724 

’ 77.8 

72.0 

Union of South Afr, 

14 

31 

1 

62 

45.3 

22.9 

17 

32 

43 

4 

i 

7 

9 

64.0 

39.7 

Grqitnhnots 


1 



j 



i 

1,000 pounds 


1 

Java and Madura . 

474j 563 

511 

85.7 

92.7 

3,113 

3,655 

j 3,301 

311,294 

356,528 

330,121 

85.2 

: 94.3 


d) Irrigated crop, — b) XJnirrigated crop. 


FODDER CROPS 

Germany : The growth of permanent meadows, pastures, clover and alfalfa dur- 
ing the last weeks of April was good due to the warmer weather, Tow’ards the end of 
April the sowing of beet was in progress. 

The proportion of the crops abandoned due to winter damage, expressed as a. per- 
centage of the area sown, is 0.7 {against 4.3 last year) for clover and 07 (8.x) for alfalfa. 

At the beginning of Ma/ the crop condition of the principalfodder crops was as fol- 
lows : Clover 2.S (against 3.1 at the beginning of May 1931) ; alfalfa 2.8 (3.1), irrigated 
meadows 2.9 (2.9)^ pernment meadows 3.0 (3.1). 

. Austria : The. mid- April rains, were very beneficial tet development' ^as further 
hindefed, early in May by lack of. moisture, .Grass on jS»er$hanent, meadows and pastures 
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is very low, but cattle have had to be pastured owing to scarcity of dry fodder. 
Alpine pastures were still every^vliere under snow. On i May crop condition of the main 
crops was as follows : red clover 2.8 (against 3.0 on i April 1932 and 2.6 on i May 1931) ; 
lucerne 2.8 (3 o, 3.0), mixed clover 2.7 (2.8, 2.5), permanent meadows 2.7 (2.9, 2.8) and 
pastures 2.8 (3.2, 3.0). 

Belgium : The fields of fodder crops (meadows, clover, etc.) are greening again and 
have greatly improved in condition but their growdh is very backward. The pastures 
are not yet in a state to furnish normal feed for livestock and raise serious difficultiewS for 
farmers. The use of fertilizers is being taken up again especially the ammoniacal types, 
prices of which are advantageous ; less potash fertilizers are being bought, however, due 
to their relatively high prices. 

Irish Free State : Weather in April was unsettled and on the whole wet and cold. 
Growth of meadows was checked and pastures were unusually bare. 

France .* The bad weather that lasted throughout April, with temperatures below 
normal, night frosts, excessive humidity and lack of warmth and insolation, was un- 
favourable to fodder crops. 

Sown fodder crops will not be abundant this year, Spring sowings and plantings 
of fodder vegetables were seriously hindered in sprouting. 

Growth of permanent meadows, pastures and grass also suffered but grass, is fairly 
plentiful. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Weather in April W'as cold with considerable 
rain and nocturnal ground frosts. Cultivation was not, however, seriouvsly interrupted, 
though growth was checked and warm weather was needed. TJxcept on the heavier lands 
work in preparation for the drilling of roots was well advanced. Some mangolds were 
sown but, owing to the rain, drilling had not become general. 

On temporary meadows little growth wa.^ apparent in April but seeds were 
reported to be healthy aiid to have shown improvement during the last few days of the 
month. Pastures were, however, still looking very bare at the end of the month. 

Hungary : Mangolds have sprouted fairly well. Some damage has been caused 
by insects. Clover and alfalfa have greatly suffered due to the rigorous winter. The new 
sowings have sprouted well and are growing satisfactorily. Of the other fodder crops, 
mixed vetches and oats are progressing normally whereas maize for green fodder and 
mohar are about to sptout. 

Permanent meadows and pastures are very backward in growth, In general, the 
grass is still short but owing to the shortage of dry fodder, livestock have been turned 
out to graze in various localities. 

Italy : Fodder crops improved in the latter half of April. Cutting was effected on 
annual grassland and marcite meadows and is expected to begin on permanent mea- 
dows owing to the general shortage of fodder. 

Latvia : At the beginning of May the crop condition of clover according to the cor- 
respondent.^' reports was average in 27.1 % of the cases, above the average in 69.9 % and 
below it in 3.0 %. 

tithuania : In April weather favoured fodder crops. On i May crop condition 
of two year clover was 3,0 (average) andthatof one-year clover 3.6 (above average). 

NMerlands: Weather conditions.hre summarised under ''Cereals". Vegetation 
pastures and clover was hindered by cold and drought. At the end of April, however, 
catrie were being put cat© the Mds to ^eoonoinii$e|odder. ; 
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Poland : Weather in April was on the whole favourable. Crop condition of clover, 
slightly improved in respect to that of the previous month, was average, that is, the 
same as last year. 

Switzerland : The bad weather at the beginning of April and the numerous night 
frosts caused considerable delay in growth. Only in the latter part of April, under the 
influence of the fohn, temperature rose again and the rains that followed brought more 
favourable conditions for growth. The latter is, however, very backward as compared 
with normal years. Pastures were late in beginning to green and even well smoked * 
turf was unable to develop despite the recent slight improvement in the weather. Tempor- 
ary grass shows bare patches in some districts. In some cases serious damage by mice 


is reported. A considerable delay in the 

commencement of pasturing 

is ever5rv7here 

anticipated. For the country as a whole condition of fodder crops was 

as follows : 


^ I May 

I April 

I May 


1932 

1932 

mt 

Permanent meadows 

3.8 

35 

3-5 

Temporary meadows 

3-8 

3-4 

3.6 


Argentina : Vegetation was delayed by the fall of volcanic ash but no serious dam- 
age was reported. 

Canada : Crop condition of hay and clover meadow’s on April 30 wras 90 compared 
with 97 at the same date of last year. 

United States : The condition of pastures on May i was 74.1 compared with 78.8 
on May i, 1931 and 82.3, the ten year average for 1919-1928. 

A Igeria : Temporary meadows vsuffered from drought and low temperatures, frosts 
and scirocco at the end of April and despite the rains at that period, the appearance of 
the crops left much to be desired, especially ?n Oran. Spring sowings were also hindered 
by the drought. 

Harvesting of permanent fodder crops was immediately after the rains at the end of 
April wdiich could not therefore seriously influence yields, which are on the whole poor, 
Hay-making began under good conditions and quality appears good. 

On the pastures the grass, without being abundant, is .sufficient for feeding purposes 
especially aftei the recent rains. 

Egypt : The weather has been favourable to the growth and maturity of clover. The 
fourth cutting has begun. In Upper Egypt cutting of the crop for seed has been 
finished, 

Fremh Morocco : The harvesting of fodder crops, though hindered by the weather 
conditions of mid-April, will give good results both in quantity and quality though 
inferior to those of last year. 

Thanks to the abundant rains since the middle of March and other sunny days of 
April, pastures are in good condition. 

Tunis : April was a favourable month for fodder crops and pastures in general. 

Union of South A frica : Rain fell at regular intervals throughout most of the Union 
in March. In Natal the continuous rains from the end of January hwght about a 
remarkable recovery of veld. In some areas, however, particutely inite north- 
western dui^cts «d Kc#hem Transvaal lovmld,' wy local 

in tte rpl fuesb/^ia?^. while 

' droughty prevailed ov^.r^ ^ i 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 

Belgium : Livestock are in good health. 

Irish Free Slate : Pastures were unusually bare in April but resen^es of hay and roots 
were suf&cient to prevent any serious scarcity of feeding -stuhs. The reserves of fodder 
and grain are adequate for all reasonable requirements. Owing to the scarcity of grass 
milk yields were not quite up to the normal for the season. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Scotland supplies of fodder w'ere ample 
but in some districts turnips were becoming scarce. Due to the shortage of grass demand 
for milling offals had increased and supplies were difficult to obtain. Dried brewers’ 
grains were scarce but other concentrated foods were plentiful and rather cheaper. 

In England and Wales milk yields were maintained with difficulty but in Scotland 
they W’ere normal. 

Latvia : At the beginning of May, according to the correspondent’s reports, the 
quantity of dry fodder available for feeding livestock until grazing time was judged to 
be " sufficient ” in 77.4 % of the cases and “ insufficient ” in 22,6 %. 

Lithuania : Owing to the fall in milk prices the use of concentrated feed has decrea- 
sed considerably. 

Netherlands : The very low milk prices have not favoured the use of concentrated 
feed for the dairy cows. There is little hay left and the growth of meadows is late. In 
general, milk production has been a little below the normal. 

United States : At the middle of April the Department of Agriculture published a 
report on cattle on feed on April i, 1932 according to which there w^ere 16 % less cattle 
on feed for market in the com belt States than on April t, of last year. The decrease 
has occurred in the region west of the Mississippi River and especially w^est of the Missouri. 
Inspected shipments of stocker and feeder cattle into the com belt for the nine months 
July 193T to March 1932 inclusive were about 8 % smaller than in the corresponding 
period of 1930-31 and the smallest for the period in 12 years. Nearly all of this decrease 
occurred in the first three months of 1932 and was greater for heavy weight animals. 
According to feeders’ reported intentions a smaller proportion should be marketed before 
August I than was the case last year. 

On April 30, the Department of Agriculture issued its monthly progress report on 
the farm situation stating that hog slaughter in the next four months will probably be 
10 to 15 % larger than the unusually small slaughter in the same months last year 
but that the supply of cattle for market in the next three months appears to be con- 
siderably smaller than in any recent year. A lamb crop somewhat smaller than that 
of last spring is expected. . 

In the week ended on May 6 the livestock situation in the western and 
northwestern grazing sections continued to show vsteady improvement, especially in 
the northern and northwestern Great Plains and the North Pacific area where ample 
grazing was availale. It was less favourable for livestock, especially for shearing and for 
young lambs in central Rocky Mountain , sections and the Great Basin. 

Milk production per cow in the United States on April i was estimated at 13.65 
lb. or about 5 % lower than on that date in the previous four years due to unfavourable 
weather during March and to less intensive feeding. 
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Following heavy layings of eggs and low pricovS dunng the winter, the number of 
eggs laid per loo hens on April i this year was the lowest for that date in the last seven 
years. 

Palestine : Natural grazing is very poor. Mortality due to starvation has not been 
reported, but animals are emaciated and weak owing to lack of sufficient nourishment. 
The prices of slaughter stock have dropped coUvSiderably owing to the abnormal numbers 
offered for sale and the poor condition of such animals. Prices of fodder have risen con- 
siderably and those dairymen who rely on purchased forage are e3:periencing difficulties 
in keeping their cows. The water supply is sufficient at present, but anxiety is felt by 
villagers for the future. 

French West Africa . On the whole, the results of the livestock census of 1931 which 
are known for some colonies of the group show, compared with 1930, fairly considerable 
increases in Mauritania (10 % for sheep and goats, 5 % for cattle, 10 % for camels) and 
the Ivory Coast, insignificant, variations in Senegal and a decrease of to % for sheep and 
goats in French Guinea. 

The livestock situation was generally fairly satisfactory in the pavSt year thank to 
steps taken to prevent or check epizootic disease. 

Consumption and exports have considerably decreased. ; prices have dropped 
one-third to one-half. 

Algeria : The livevStock situation is good. Spring lambing is taking place under 
normal conditions. 

French Morocco : Thanks td the very considerable improvement in feeding con- 
ditions, cattle w'ere in a very satisfactory condition at the end of April. 

Union of South Africa: The fairly general rains have greatly benefited grazing 
and have resulted in a recovery in condition of stock, especially in Natal. General condi- 
tion in March was fair to good. Sheep evSpecially were in fine condition and winter pros- 
pects w^ere favourable. The rains appear to have been responsible for a fresh outbreak 
of blowffiy in some districts, more espcially in Eastern Cape Province ; with the advent 
* of cool weather this menace should disappear temporarily. Winter lambing prospects 
were good but on account of the danger of overstocking many farmers are witliholding 
their rams from a proportion of their ew’-es. It is evident that six-months wool will be 
shorn to a large extent this autumn . 


Livestock in Canada. 

The Dominion Biueau of Statistics has now publislied the total figures of livestock 
in Canada as resulting from the new livestock survey of December x, A summary of 
the data compared with those for June i, is given below (see also November, 1931 Crop 
Report) : 

Cattle and Sheep and 

calves tobs 


June I, 193^(1), 7^990,875 4,716,720 3,608,321 

December r, r93i ....... 7,864,400 4,263,400 2,^82,800 


Net commercial marketings from . , , . ' 

June I to Nov. x, 193<^ v* • • (^) .fl' 33 i 354 

(i) , roe kfud in' the ' , 
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The decreases recorded from Jxme to December are largely seasonal. 

According to a report published on farrowings in Canada in the period from June i, 
1931 to November 30, 1931, the number of sows farrowed was 74,408 and the number 
of pigs born, 674,344 ; of this number 548,345 pigs or $1.3 % were saved. 

It is estimated that on December i, 1931, 251,429 cows were milked in Canada, 
excluding Quebec, yielding a total of 3,516,535 lbs. or 13.99 lbs. per cow per day. 

World trade in eggs. 

The two tables given below contain the data of trade in eggs of the most important, 
exporting and importing countries for 1931 and 1930. As the countries considered con- 
tribute on the average about 93 % and 88 %o£ world exports and imports respectively, 
the totals indicated in the tables may be considered to represent a fairly faithful index 
of the movement of world trade which, in 1931 showed on the whole, only a slight de- 
crease compared with the preceding year. 


International trade in eggs — Imports 

(000 lbs.). 


Country 

1931 

1930 

1 Country 

1931 

1930 

Germany 

315,553 

353,221 

1 Great Brit, and North. Irel. (i) 

428,685 

438,853 

Austria 

38,428 1 

§g 

QD 

1 Italy 

54,320 

60,376 

Spain 

50,056 

58,731 

1 Switzerland 

34,606 

30,332 

France 

67,643 

31,765 

1 ' Total . . . 

1 

mm 

1,002,082 


( 1 ) The original figures, expressed in numbers of eggs, have been converted to thousands of pounds on the basis 
of the coefficient 2,600 eggs «» i metric quintal or 220.463 lbs. 


International trade in eggs, — Exports 


(000 lbs). 


Country i 

1931 

1930 

Country 

1931 

1930 

1 

Belgium 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark (i) ....... . 

Irish Free State ( 1 ) .... . ; 

France (z) ■ 

Hungary 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Poland .......... 

78,008 

49,313 

134,251 

71,165 

15,104 

26,414 

19,807 

190,037 

106,033 

69,454 

42,359 

118,806 

72,817 

45,219 

29,051 

20,551 

187,290 

121,600 

Rumania 

n. s. s. R 

Yugoslavia ........ 

United States (i) 

China (i) 

Turkey 

Bgypt /i). 

French Morocco 

Total . . , 

30,281 

39.242 

57,997 

12,705 

85,456 

53,939 

17,259 

18,785 

1,005,871 

37,088 

21,707 

67,085 

30,721 

84,922 

39,406 

13,540 

21,794 

1,023,310 


(x) The original figures, expressed in numbers of egg^, have been converted to thousands of pounds on the basis of 
the coefficient 1,600 eggs ==* i metric quintal or 220,463 lbs. — \ 2 ) Including unsweetened egg yolks for food. 


Passing to an examination of the single exporting countries it is foimd that, of the 
17 countries considered, 8 have increased their exports compared with 1930 whereas the 
other 9 exported less in 1931 than in 1930. In absolute quantities, the largest increases 
have been registered by the TJ. S, S. R. with 17,535,000 lbs. (following the exceptionally 
low figure in 1930}, by Denmark with 15,445,000, by Turkey with 14,533,000 and by 
Belgium with 8,639,000. 

Among the countries which exported less in 1931 than in 1930 are aU the countries 
of southeastern Europe except Bulgaria, In fact, in 1931 Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania 
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and Hungary together exported 33,999*000 Ihs. less than in 1930 with a decrease of 1 3.3 % . 
The decrease compared with 1930 in the exports of the United States was 58.6 %. 

Of the seven importing countries three increased their imports : France by 113 %, 
Italy by 8 % and Switzerland by 14 %. 

For France and Italy, it is interesting to note how the increase in their imports 
in recent years has been accompanied by. a simultaneous reduction in exports : 


Tmde in eggs 
(in 000 lbs). 


Italy France 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 


1926 15,338 47,303 14,109 32,731 

1927 33*569 31*050 18,144 30,507 

1928 39,450 25,814 22,545 89,547 

1929 36,106 22,788 32,428 57,222 

1930 50,376 20,551 31*765 45*219 

1931 . . . ^ 54*320 i9,So7 67,643 15,104 


The other four importing countries have on the contrary, reduced their imports 
compared with 1930 ; Great Britain and Northern Ireland by 2,3 %, Germany by 10.7 %, 
Spain by 14.8 % and Austria by only i %. The decrease in the imports of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, which is the largest importer in the world, does not exceed the 
normal amplitude of fluctuations from one year to another. The imports of Germany, 
on the contrary, have followed a downward trend since 1928, due to the continued ef- 
forts of the country to increase home production and certainly, in r93<^ and 1931,' also 
to the aggravation of the economic crisis. 

The number of hens in Germany has increased constantly since 1926, reaching a 
maximum at the end of 1930 and at the end of 1931 was only slightly below the record 
figure for 1930. 

To bring the above figures up to date, it may be added that imports in the first 
quarter of 1932 indicate a very considerable fall in the quantities absorbed by the 
British market and also a decrease in the purchases of Austria, Spain and France ; the 
German imports have remained almost stationary while those of Italy and Switzerland 
have increased. 

Imports in the 1st Quarter 
(in 000 lbs). 


1933 


1931 


Germany . , * 
Austria . . . 

Spain 

France .... 
Great Britain i 

Italy 

Switzerland . . 


66,254 

66,150 

4.938 

5,823 

9,239 

10,027 

5.331 

14,695 

71,609 

96,143 

16,887 

8,770 

12,394 

7,332 


Total . . . 186,652 208,940 


, Total imports fen: the first qu^et of 1932 are ro*7% below those for the cor- 
responding period of 1931. V. De* 



TRADE 



Mabch 

Eight months (August- iMarch 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exposts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1 1931*32 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 

1930-31 


Expofiing Countries 
Bulgaria ..... 
Hungary .... 

mhuania 

Boland ...... 

Rumania ..... 

U. S. S. R 

Vtigoslavia 

CjingdA. ..... 

United States . . . 

Argentina 

Chile 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Australia 

Importing Countries t 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium ...... 

Denmark 

Spain 

l^tonia 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland 

Bmnce 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. . 

Greece 

Italy 

Uatvia ...... 

Norway ...... 

Netherlands .... 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . . 
British India .... 

Japan 

Syria and X^ebanon . 
Bgypt 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand . . . 
Totals. . . 


Exporting Cmn^Hes 
Germany .... 

Bulgaria 

Hungary ..... 

^ Xfithuania . . . . 
Poland ..... 
Rumania .... 
TT. S. S» R. .... 
Canada ..... 
United States . . 
Argentina .... 
Turkey, ..... 
Algecia ..... 

. Jmpoirting Countries 

Austria 

. Belgium ..... 
Demark .... 
Batonia ..... 
Finland , , . . , 

Prance 

Italy ...... 

';VNorway ..... 

* Netherlanda .... 


Wheat, — Thousand centals {i cental = too lbs). 


f ’^Switzerland . . , 
i^f^hosloyakia . , 

. .. mm . . 


589 

289 

0 

0 

4,658 

108 

615 

0 

0 

6,700 

7 

no 

0 

0 

18 

265 

187 

7 

4 

690 


... 

... 


(I) 19,586 { 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 37,426i( 

*414 

0 

0 

0 

7,255 

5,953 

7,798 

7 

11 

74,563 

3,450 

814 

434 

721 

36,648 

17,358 

7,815 

— 

— 

53,932 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

159 

13 

0 

o' 

646! 

... 



... (2) 1,601 

214 

18 

’“26 

13, 

1,834 

10,027 

9,370 

0 

0, 

47,642 

99 

18 

933 

752 

7,172 

0 

-0 

500 

401 

0 

291 

150 

1,903 

2,468 

2,787 

0 

0 

503 

216 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

2 

0 

... 

... 

... 


(I) 7 

0 

0 

18 

31 

0 

0 

20 

4,087 

3,289 

9 

179 

64 

11,241 

30,798 

456 

0 

0 

1,362 

1,149 

0 

0 

0 

2,577 

4,442 

18 

... 



... 

(I) 0 

0 

0 

***270 

212 

0 

2 

190 

1,891 

959 

93 

«— 

, — 

22 

18 

— 

2 

I 2 

386 

ISO 

4 

2 

1 2 

862 

875 

0 

0 

0 

900 

117 

2 

9 

4 

0 

936 

168 

. . . 




(i) 428 

. • . 

1 ••• 



( 1 ) 0 , 





.(2) 0 


! *27,431 



(I) 0 

‘ 39 , 12 s 


*27,459 

27,5081 304,243 


1,122 
4,608 
470 ■ 
1,329 
6,530 (I) 
50,0671 
2,760! 
96,955 
27,7891 
34,855j 
4251 
1811 

4,632(2) 

1,301 

42,415 

205 
84 


0 

55! 

),357 


(I) 






(I) 


320 

0 | 


2(2) 


(1) 


20 

4 

0 

18' 

9661 

5141 

0 


0 ( 1 ) 

622! 

29 ' 

!l 

1,918; 

- \(t) 

99(1) 
2 ( 1 ) 
0(3) 
0 .( 1 ) 


11,819 
4,572 
19,892 
6,C91i 
35! 

181 

3,682,(1) 

265 
28,632 
95,815 
9,491' 

8,671| 

311,(1) 

2,4491 
31,226 
600 
2,666 
, 8,955 
9,110 
179 

8,046 (i) 

18(1) 

478 (1) 

518(2) 

62 (I) 71! 

240,652 m,m 


11,338 

2,961 

19,072 

2,632, 

0 , 


23.m|| 

84,8.3C' 

31 , 976 , 
786 
2,266 
11,709 
372 
2 , 227 | 
7,059 
4,688 
4, 3741 
0 , 724 |; 


Rye. — Thousand centals (i cental =* loo lbs). 


6.247 
5451 

1,847! 

9,054! 

67,735, 

8.247 
187,160 

46,220 

73,725 

428 

265 

5,706 

3,704 

76,605 

265' 

86 

2,079 

35 

4 

0 

18 

O' 


0 

181 

01 

0 

6881 

“ »i! 

2 

41 

2,251 

137 

2 

Oi 

0 

439,885! 


13 

18 

1,179 

, 1 

63 

2,015 

1,210 

3,845 

516 

1 

1,213 

37 

262 

0 

0 

952 

961 

0 

0 ! 

1,413 

172 

216 

0 

0 

1,014 

1,893 

0 

0 

1,579 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

146 

2 

0 

168 

320 

397 

0 

0 

1,889 

5,064 

123 

0. 

6,880 



... 


(I) 1,486(1) 750 (r) 0 

(I) 0, 

1,299 

. 


— 

- 

( 2 ) 17,910 ( 2 ) 9,262 



16,794 

187 

7 

0 

0 

1,988 

666 

0 

0 

1,171 

0 

16 

— 


33 

73 — 


90 

814 

61 



2,674 

353 


— 

992 

no 

20 

0 

0 

520 

282 

0 

0 

368 


... 

... 


( 2 ) 9 

( 2 ) 24 

(s) 0 

i^) 0 

85 

0 

0 

139 

196 

0 

9 

1,008 

1,241 

9 

11 

9 

126 

282 

298 

66 

1,646 

1,903 

126 

0 

‘ 0 

333 

460 

0 

0 

3,290 

4,987. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 ' 

0 

0 

7 

86 

0 

0 

0 

. 2 

18 

0 

9 

331 

1,230, 

2 

0 

0 

166 

240 

0 

0 

1,199 

893 

0 

0 

0 

18 

40, 

0 

0 

88 

399 

0 

.. 

... 


••• J 

(I) 0 

(I) 0 

( 1 ) 66 

(i) 194 

0 

0 

0 

196 

342 ' 

0 

0 

2,695 

2,319, 

0 

18 

93 

287 

624 

276 

291 

2,994 


791 

a 

0 

182 

22 ; 

0 

' ' 5 

858 

432 

4 

0 

0 

7 

'11 

0 

5 

62 

128; 

0 

0 

20 

496 


4 

m 

4,665 

115 

. 476 


%m 

zm 

2,28^ 

^018 


22,670 

18,805ji 

21,400 


0 

0 

0 

49 

9 

0 

79 

11,616 

0 

7 

I, 371 
542 

0 

18,805 

5.315 
31,184 

4,877 

0 

370 

6,435 

90 

46,606 

124,561 

14,288 

60,116 

1,080 

8,126 

16,588 

1.316 
2,879 

II, 096 
7,079 
6,687 

15,311 

44 

1,039 

3,601 

128 

384,139 


0 

0 

236 

3,789 

7,108 

X94 

1,570 

1,878 

507 

260 

8,028 

8,186 

520. 

174 


.page 353* 
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March 

Eight months (August i-March 31) 

Twelve 

(August 

eA ^ 

ii* 

S T* 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1932 1931 

1932 1931 

1931-32 1930-31 

1931-33 1930-31 

1930-31 

I 93‘>31 


Exporting Connirie$t 
-Germany , , . . . 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Spain j. . 

France 

Hungary 

Italy 

lyatvia 

Xithuania 

Poland 

Rumania . . . . « 

Yugoslat'ia 

- Canada ...»•• 

United States . . . 

Argentina 

Oiile 

India 

Turkey. 

Japan 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Australia 

Importing Countries : 

Austria 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . . 
Finland <...•• 
Gr. Britain and N. It. 

Greece 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Portugal 

Sweden. ...... 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura . . 

Indochina 

Syria and X<ebanon . 

Egypt 

Union of South Africa , 
New Zealand* . . . 
Totals . . . 

Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria 

Spain 

Hungary 

I 4 thuania ..... 

Poland 

Rumania ..... 
Chechoslovakia ... 

U. S. S. R 

Canada .•*>.. 
United States . . , 

Argentina 

CWIe 

India. ....... 

Syria and X,ebanott . 
Turkey. ...... 

Algeria 

S^t 

Tunis . 

Australia ..... 
Importing Countries; 

Oetmany 

Austria 

Belgium ...... 

Daimark , . , . , 

....... 

Irish Free State . ! 

Psunce 

Cri Britain aud N. Is, 
<l^«ece ....... 

, Italy 
liatm 

'■f ' vl'^ ' ' s» # 


Wheat fioiir. — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lbs). 


7i 

2 

24 

11' 

53 

117 

152 

348 

12s 

238 

7| 

13 

2 

22 

46 

126 

’ 42 

176, 

216 

231 

1391 

13 

0 

0 

542 

98 

0 

o; 

220 

0 

2i 

0 

0 

0 

15 

44 

0 

0 

76 

0 

370 

465 

15 

35 

3,757 

4,149 

170 

421' 

7,360 

569 

168 

172 

0 

0 

1,700 

3,146 

0 

0 

4,008 

* 0 

150 

90 

18 

18. 

1,620' 

884 

207 

119 

1,179 

226 



... 

... 1(1) 

0(1) 

62(1) 

. 0 (I) 

2 

78 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0| 

2O1 

15 

0 

0 

24 

0 

83 

71 

0 

2 

4371 

500 


15' 

615! 

24 




... 1(1) 

791(1) 

291 (1) 

0(1) 

0 

421 

0 

2 

4 

1,098 

0 

0 

57' 

79 

0 

2 

88 

2 

814 

4 

4' 

7,152 

9,654 

29 

35 

13,118 

49 

1,171 

1,402' 

168 

0 

0, 

11,881 

16,541 

0 

2 

28,164 

2 

134 

— 

— 1 

1,003 

1,378 

— 

— 1 

2,055 

— 

2 

4 

0 

0 

13 

93 

0 

0 

104 

0 

88 

79 

0 

0 

622 

697 

0 

2' 

1,032 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

29 

4 

9 

29 

11 



. . , 

... 1(1) 

1,437 (I) 

1,839(1) 

75(1) 

idV 

3,472 

212 




... 1(2) 

44(2) 

82 

185(c) 

37(2) 

18 

267 

67 

U 

”'29 

0 

0 

' 1831 

16 

9 

251 

11 

1,122 

899 

0 

0 

9,797 

6,645 

0 

0 

10,404 

0 

0 

0 

139 

207, 

7 

4' 

809 

1,640 

13 

3,100 

0 

2 

101 

tl9 

9 

15! 

974 

1,129 

24 

1,672 

0 

0 

; 0 

7 

9| 

0 

161 

75 

2! 

88 




... 1(1) 

20(1) 

26(1) 

2,220(1) 

2,134 

40 

8,686 

0 

1 ”■ 0’ 

1 “* 98 

108 

0 

0 

1,164 

1.552 

0 

2,160 

331 

i 3841 

i 094 

765 

3,560 

3,1091 

7,939 

8,455 

4,608 

0 

12,816 

0 

1 0 

2 

26 

0 

0 

55 

180 

166 

0 

i 0 

, 71 

66 

7 

2 

1,050 

838, 

2! 

1.896 

7 

1 11 

! 51 

185 

62 

82 

531 

2,620 

116| 

8,846 


1 

1 9 

22 


.... 

104 

330 

1 

218 

0 


. 2 

2 

0 

2 

26, 

55 

2' 

- 71 

0 

! 0 

130 

2 

7 

0 

791 

2,888 

806 

11| 

2,482 


1 ~_ 

20 

24 


... 

302! 

1 

446 

— 

1 



..... 

-- (I) 

683 (i) 

647 

— j 

1,025 


1 ^ 

44 

20 



2821 

333 

} 

428 


1 


... (1) 

82(1) 

4(1) 

187 (1) 

101 

22 

' 168 


, 

! 

... h ) 

0(1) 

0(1) 

1,057 (1) 

2,143 

0 

8,560 

. . . 



... (a) 

2(«) 

7,(3) 

11(8) 

381| 

11 

266 




... (I) 

2(1) 

2(1) 

121(1) 

126 

% 

'I3»140, 

284 

’’4,m 

" 4 ,m 

i *‘w 

Barley. 

' 

1,6S4| 44,837| 50,O12| 10,«58i 25,882 

— Thousand centals (i cental » 100 lbs). 


2 

233 

0 

397 

1,832 


0 

1,696 

0 

0 

4 

1 0 

0 

4 

130 


0 

i 162 

0 

2 

31 

! 4 

0; 

46 

558 

0 

0 

580 

4 

0 

1 2 

i 0 

0 

0 

13 

0! 

0 

15 

0 

203 

1 295 

; 0 

0 

2,802 

2,648 

9L. 

0 

2,798 

0 


fei) 13,066(1) 26.764(1) 
0 l,124i 2,9101 

(a) 15,115(2) 17,249 


m , 1 , 17 ^ 

101 ', , , ,4 ; 

, 119 *‘ '''70 


'M , , m , 




O' , . 0 , 

V" JS”' 





s 


34S 



M 4 JRCH 

Eight months (August i-March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I- July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Eseorxs 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1932 

1931 

1932 I 193 X 

i 93 X '33 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 

1930-31 


Exporting CoufUria: 


Germany 

2 

Irish Free State , . 


Hungary 

0 

Lithuania 

4 

Polaad ...... 

7 

Rumania 


Czechoslovakia . . . 

68 

U. S. S. R 


Yugoslavia 

0 

Canada ...... 

353 

United States . . . 

18 

Argentina 

2,425 

Chile ; 

18 

Algeria 


Tunis 

4 

Australia ..... 

9 

Importing CoufUrigs: 
Austria 

0 

Belgium 

4 

..... 

9 

Estonia 

0 

Finland 

0 

France 

0 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

86 

Italy 

0 

Eatvia 


Norway 

0 

Netherlands .... 

2 

Sweden 

22 

Switzerland .... 

0 

Totals . . , 

3,033 

Exporting Countries : 

1 

Bulgaria 

284; 

Riimftnin . , . . , 

. - , ' 

Yugoslavia ..... 

207i 

United States . . , 

t99| 

Argentina ..... 

11,442 

Brazil 

Java and Madura . . 

*”503 

Indo-China 

11 

Syria and Eebanon . 


Turkey 

44 

^gypt 


Union of South Africa 


Importing Counifies ; 


Germany 

0 

Austria ...... 

0 

Bel^um ...... 

337 

Denmark 

0 

Spain. ....... 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

« ji H 

Finland ...... 

0 

. Prance 

7 

Gx. Brit, and N. Ir. 

258 

Greece ....... 

Oj 

Huttgary 

4| 

Italy 

0 

; Norway 

0 

Netherlands .... 

51 

Poland 

0 

‘ Portugal 


Sweden 

0 

. Switzerland. .... 

0 

\ Czechoslovakia . . , 

0 

^ < Canada ...... 

0 

; Japan , 


i’ Tunis ....... 

0 

' Totals. . , 

13,247 

it) (a) See notes page 353. 


0 | 

9 

15 

9 

0 

106 

7 

873 

174 | 



ol 

2 i 


M 

150, 

0 

.. I 
2 ' 
14ll 

0 

X,S9S 


_ G46i 

'871' 

258 

7,628‘ 

”*406^ 

21 


ol 

60 

0 

0 ! 

... I 

01 

223! 

0 : 

18, 

0 , 

Oj 

20: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10441 


Oats. — Thousand centals (i cental s= 100 lbs). 


0 

Oi 

I 


0 , 

0: 

o. 



115! 

123 

46 

0 

0 

313 

858; 

569: 


143| 

560 

3,000 


Maize. 



1,107 

401 

924 


46 

1,614! 


774 

29, 


1,28.5 

196 

3,067 

0 


421 


95 

99 

16,663 


117, 




1 ( 1 ) 


20 


0 

0 

I 

229 

321' 

123 

18 

20 

152 

1,402 

249 


jn 


(!) 


7 

214 


181 

417 

220 

53;(i) 201 (i) 

101 

(X) 167, 

254 

4 

11 


2 

35' 

13 

13 

79 


0 

O' 

84 

26 

no 


0 

0 

137 

209 (i) 1,288 (i) 

0 

(I) 0’ 

1,779 

419 

703 


55 

7| 

710 




— . 

— 1 

10,726 

0 

0 


0 

79 

2 

2,886 

840; 

536 

231 

2,659 

657 

93 


11 

184 

130 

10,772 

8,942 

— , 

— 

15,062 

137 

1,175 


0 

0 

2,178 

84 

(2) 642 (2) 

276 

(2) 108 

1,292 

137 

421 


0 

9, 

545 

62 

55 


2 

0 

73 

0 

2 


957; 

1,338 

2 

11 

2 


774 

2,584' 

4 

66 

20 

304 

657, 

20 

0 

0 


7 

60 i 

0 

18 

7 


40 

82 

7 

4 

15 


1,113 

1,290 

20 

190 

231 

5,461 

7,335, 

897 

0 

0 


2,568 

2,798 

0 

0 (1 4 (i) 

7 

(1) 18 

4 

2 

4 


220 

2 

4 

40 

271i 

1,581 

2,421' 

875 

421 33 


842 

644 

40 

01 0 


8,183 

3,219 

2 

15,839 

15,363 


18,281 

23,625 

36,739 


2 1 
500 { 
101 
417, 
3.601 1 


— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 


1,005 

452 

141 

0 

0 

0 

143 

86 

234 

198 

0 

225 

9 

2 


2,227 

3,494 

1,270 

159 

260 

2,213 

10,697 

3,741 

57 

4 

3,609 

1,334 

4.564 

36424 


Five months 


(November i-March 31 ) 


G 

1,345! 

1,781! 

0 

0 

... 1 ' 

(I) 13,270(1) 6,065 (1) 0 (i) 0 

G| 

1,096 

4,008 

24i 

1 7 

46 1 

597 

033 

121 

888 

— 

71,075 

53,173 

— 

— 1 

— 

(1) 0 

(1) 11 

— 

— 1 

— 

1,4661 

869 

— 



1,268 

1,526 

— 

— 

... 

(I) 7.(1) 77,(1) 7(i) 9 

0 

106 

91 

0 

0 


(1) 4(1) 2(1) 18(1) 22 


(2) 1,241 

(2) 972;(2) 0 

1 

(2) 0 

470 

0 

ol 

5,906 

2,873 

390 

0 

i 0 

3,197 

2,004 

1,268 

657 

1 260 

8,497 

6,030' 

717| 

0 

! 0 

1 9,079 

3,512' 

373 

0 

' 0 

! 3,424 

1,668 

!(i) 0 

(I) 0 

(I) 3,942 

(1) 2,948! 

20 

0 

! 0 

190, 

86 

1,102 

13 

29 

10,437; 

8,702! 

4,118 

1,177 

1,012 

30,849 

21,583! 

24' 

0 

0 

2,478 

51 

185 

53 

194 

243 

428 

924' 

2 

4 

5,736 

5,660 

613 

0 

0 

1,781 

1,627 

2,480 

99 

161 

19,211 

13,066 

18 

0 

Q 

51 

95 

93 

— 

— 

456 

966 

5711 

0 

0 

2,608 

2,448 

247| 

, 0 

0 

1,720 

1,431 

1,107, 

0 

0 

5,758 

4,016 

243 

4 

4 

2,260 

1,953 

... 1 


— 

(1) 712 

(1) 386 

57| 

1 0 

0 

302 

' 203 

15,661 

1 SM66 

79,796 

119,907 



Twelve months 
(Nov. i-Oct. 31 ) 
3,477 
18,638 
0,420 
1,336 
198,983 
18 
2, 4071 
2,584 
159 
2121 
4 


0 

2 

955 

0 

0 

26 

0 

40 

2,407i 

0 

240 

7 

0 

273 

0 


24X»508l 


24 

520 


49 

0 


10,007 

6,270 

17,075 

13,689 

3,666 

12,044 

355 

23,765 

63,281 

373 

2;837 

17,447 

3,977 

32,441 

496 

1,605 

7,811 

3,611 

13,115 

4,760 

1,689 

298 

mm 




March ^ 

Three months (January i*March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i -Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports j 

Imports 


Exports 

1 

Imports 


Exports | Imports 


1.933 

1931 

1933 

1931 

1932 1931 1932 1931 

X 931 1931 

Exporiini Countries i 



Rice. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental 

= 100 lbs). 


Spain 

190 

57 

0 

0 


3351 

146 

0 

0 ; 

8331 0 

Italy 

324 

291 

4 

2, 


1,155 

1,074 

11 

4 ' 

3,1091 53 

United States. . . . 

265 

214 

26 

46 


6171 

849 

75 

130 

2,7711 328 

Brazil 


... 

— 

— 1 

( 1 ) 

119 (I) 

64 

— 

— j 

1,993; — 


8,250 

6,155 

31 

60 


17,547| 

12,816 

86 

711 

48,4421 692 

Indo-China 

2,489 

2,304 

— 

— 


6,938 

4,731 

— 

— 

21,153, — 


3,516 

2,458 

— 



8,0071 

6,583 

— 


24,818. — 

Egypt • 


. . . 



(I) 

37(1) 

198 (i) 

194 (i) 

15 ' 

6861 836 

Importing Countries: 










i 

Germany 

42 

55 

414 

295 


203 

168 

1,437 

750 

1,3731 8,962 

Austria 

0 

0 

40 

51 


0 

0 

121 

150' 

0 766 

Belgium 

35 

13 

117 

137 


68 

37 

247 

2311 

190 1,340 

Denmark 

0 

0 

11 

n' 


0 

0 

26 

37, 

0 157 

Estonia ...... 




2 

2 


— 

— 

4 

4 

~ 83 

Itfeh Free State . . 




... 1 

( 1 ) 

0(1) 

0 ( 1 ) 

7(1) 

9 

0! 63 

France 

49 

60 

514 

328 


190 

201' 

1,407 

996' 

937 I 6,792 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

3J 

241 

317 

256 


66 

57 

670 

518, 

2711 2,690 

Greece i 




49 

46 


— 

— 

143 

130 

— 1 540 

Hungary 

0 

0 

29 

29 


0 

O' 

95 

82' 

2 ; 481 

Uatvia. 


... 


... 

( 1 ) 

0(1) 

0 ,( 1 ) 

2(i) 

24 

0 82 

Lithuania ..... 

0 

0 

2 

2 


0 

01 

4 


0 22 

Norway 

0 


4 

11 


0 

01 

13 

24 ' 

0 117 

Netherlands .... 

148 

265' 

71 

115 


430 

542 

381 

419 

2,480. 4,963 

Roland 

15 

4' 

2 

2 


71 

22 

20 

4' 

6001 1,726 

Portugal 


l 

J12 

40 


— 

— 

207 

97, 

~ 1 613 

Sweden 


— . 1 

0 

0 



— 

0 

0 

— 123 

Switzerland ' 

0 

o' 

20 

33 


0 

0 

101 

104 

0l 454 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

oi 

37 

57 


0 

oi 

186 

3411 

0| 1,127 

Yugoslavia 

0 

’ 

13 

87, 


0 

2 ! 

182 

115' 

4 511 

Canada 

0 

: 0 ! 

117 

84 


0 

0! 

183 

228 

Q 710 

Chile 


1 _ 1 

44 

53 




95 

139 

— 1 441 

Ceylon 

0 

0 ; 

1,116 

924 


o' 

2i 

3,284 

2,789 

18; 10,196 

Java and Madura. . 





\i) 


37 (I) 

1,078 (I) 

1,300 

232 6,327 

Japan 


V t • 

. . . 


(I) 

13'(i) 

593 (s) 

265 ( 1 ) 

256 

4,195 2,773 

Syria and Ifebanon . 





(I) 

0,(1) 

0(1) 

55 (r) 

44' 

0 322 

Turkey ....... 

0 

0 

9 

13 


0 

0, 

18 

40 

0 183 

Algeria* ...... 




... 1 




... 

i 

( 4 ) 2 ( 4 ) 184 

Tunis ....... 

0 

0 

4 

0, 


0 

0 

20 


0 31 

Union of S. Africa. 




... 





... 

0 1,025 

Australia 

7 

u 

7 I 

2 


31 

31 ! 

’*’13 

11 ! 

161 29 

New Zealand .... 


... 1 

1 

• 9 « i 

... 1 

m 

0(1) 

0(r) 

im 

9 

0 73 

Totals. . . 


11,918 

3, 112 ; 

2,636 

i 

35,8381 

28,1531 

10,340, 

8,940 

114,2701 55,704 


Exporting Countries: 



Linseed. 

— Thousand centals (i cental 

= 100 lbs). 



Estonia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

4' 

247! 

0 

Lithuania 

20 

24 

0 

0 

79 

1041 

0 

0; 

0 

Argentina 

5,494 

3,957 

— 

— ] 

14,464 

14,112! - 

— 

- J 

41,454, 

— 

India 

130 

119 

0 

0 

459 

280l 

0 

0 

2,515 

0 

Tunis 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany 

0 

2 

902 

1,008 

4 

4 

1,841 

2,083^ 

13 

7,507 

B^gium' ...... 

15 

7 

412 

414' 

88 

18 

1,084 

1,023 

205 

3,702 

Dpirmft.rk’, , , - - „ 



57 

29, 

— 


108 

99' 

— 

417 

Spain 

■" 


46 

35: 

— 


82 

971 

— 

465 

Fin^;ni1 ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

0 

0 

7 

18 

0 

0 

13 

24, 

0 

68 

France 

0 

7 

450 

507, 

2 

9 

983 

l,04l! 

18 , 

5,814 

7,599 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

2 

902 

1,124 

0 

2 

2,150 

2,218 

4 

Greece . , 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

13 

20 

0 

95 

Hungary. ..... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 


2' 

42 

2 

Italy , 

0 

0 

97 

84 

0 

0 

313 

247i 

0 

1,051 

Latvia 



... '(I) 

15 (I) 83 (I) 

4<i) 

13 

106 

90 

Norway 

” il 0 

0 

37 

68 

0 

0 

77 

184' 

0 

289 

Netherlands .... 

‘1 7 

13 

1,236 

1,149 

62 

22 

2,778 

2,1911 

49 

9,253 

Poland. ...... 

^ 0 

0 

. 11 

24 

2 

2 

29 

38 

7 

273 

Swedea ...... 


128 

120 ; 

— 

— 

220 ' 

288 

— 


Czechoslovakia , . . 


0 

15 

46, 

2 

2 

77 

71 

44 

7 

502 

Yt^oslavia ..... 

“ 0 

, 0 

0 

* 33, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

126 

Camda 

2 

0 

22 

0, 

2 

2 

22 

0; 

584 

194 

United States. . • . 



417 

734^ 

— 

— 

1,487 

1,466 

- 

^ — 


Japan ....... 



* • . 

... 


'(i) 

57(1) 


185 

Au^alia. ..... 

jN0 0 

0 

13 

7l 

0 

0. 

194 I 


0 

291 

Totals . . . 

II w 

4,ml 

4758 

4^. 

15, m 

14594 . 

tkm\ 

ii^it 

45,259 

47,468 


(i) (4 See notes page 353- 




March 


Three monthp GTanuaty 1 -March 31) 

Twelve months 
(January r-Dec. 31) 

COUNTmS 

Esx'oaTS 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

U^RTS 


I93S> 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1933 

X931 

X931 

1931 

Exporting Countries : 
Austria 

55 

227 

2 

Bu 

22 

tter. ■— 

238 

(Thousand lbs). 

1,076: 26 

26 

2,862 

1,566 

Denmark 

27,395 

28,738 

51 

132 

82,658 

86,688 

370 

196 

378,429 

1,596 

Estonia 

1,012 

1,878 

0 

0 

3,142 

3,878! 0 

0 

33,84^ 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

... 

... 1(1) 500 (1) 580(1) 1,045 

(i) 1,896 

42,307 

3,325 

Finland 

2,884 

3,444i 01 0 

9,198 

9,795i 0| 0 

38,367 

0 

Hungary 

194 

73 

0 

0 

1,609 
(I) 4,103 

479i Oi 0 

4,065 

117 

Latvia. 


. . . 


... 

(i) 4,090 (t) 0 

(i) 4 

41,313 

24 

Uthuania ..... 

767 

827 

0 

0 

1,737 

2,033 

0 

0 

19,191 

0 

Netherlands .... 

4,213 

0,259 

C77i 287 

8,431 

15,289 

6,978 

1,792 

72,660 

8,887 

Poland 

99 

1,620 

9l 0 

1.250 

5,013 

9 

2 

27,470 

81 

Sweden 

2,557 

4,010 

0 

0 

8,706 

12,057 

31 

2 

43,162 

40 

H. S. S. R 






— 


68,024 


Argentina 

7,386 

5,293 

— 


21,213 

20,516 

— 


51,167 

— 

India . 

26 

33 

33 

26 

79 

126 

121 

73 

364 

844 

Syria and I,ebanon . 




... 

(I) 79 

(I) 377 

(I) 249 

(I) 13 

1,817 

344 

Australia 

15,036 

19,670 

0 

0 

63,749 

55,237 

71,807 

0 

0 

208,924 

0 

New Zealand .... 

14,665 

25,172 

— 


• 62,574 

— 


220,814 


Importing Countries: 
Germany 

24 

29 

13,592 

15,225 

40 

75 

45,215 

49,439 

269 

220,950 

Belgium ...... 

254 

196 

5,044 

3,303 

452 

558 

17,408 

10,298 

2,756 

41,562 

Spain 

2 

4 

11 

4 

18 

22 

22 

13 

88 

121 

Fiance 

494 

690 

4,548 

6,678 

1,814 

2,388 

7,194 

16,962 

11,036 

40,836 

Gt. Brit. andN.Irel. 

7,244 

5,397 

73,469 

63,008 

24,515 

16,716 

234,650 

205,531 

40,228 903,967 

Greece 

— 

— 

' 231 

86 

— 

— 

514 

302 

— 

2,059 

Italy 

130 

99 

042 

1,340 

203 

229 

2,590 

2,820 

1,290! 6,188 

Norway 

351 

200 

4 

u: 

1,184 

547 

11 

56 

1,629 

379 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

1,750 

2,069 

2 

2 

4,206 

5,474, 

20 

28,358 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

15 

287 

20 

26 

295 

855 

40, 

661 

4,107 

Canada 

152 

04 

95 

1,182' 

410 

172 

167 

2,099 

10,681 

2,822 

Gnlted States . . . 

139 

225 

82 

99 

390 

591 

344 

306' 

2,004 

1,883 

Ceylon . 

— 

— 

37 

61 

— 

— 

346 

i57i 

642 

Java and Madura . . 

— 

— 




— . 

(i) 1,193(1) 1,722 

— 

8,514 

Japan ....... 

— 

— 



..... 


(X) 33 

(I) K) 


281 

Algeria 







14) «8 

(4) 4.287 

Sgypt 





(1) 126 (1) 2 

(I) 361 

(I) 483 

11 

2,041 

Tunis 

0 

85,059 

0 

108 

86 


0 

300 

234! 

9 

930 

Totals . . . 

103, 

100,074 

93,019 

297,915' 

311,537 

323,308 

299,990 

1,323,594 

t, 281, 109 

Exporting Countries: 
Denmark ..... 

800 

791 

9 

Chet 

64 

3se, -- ( 
2,694 

Thousand 

2,189 

ibs). 

511 181' 

9,423 

604 

Fitulftttd . . . ^ ^ 

496 

511 

2 

O' 

1,693 

1,601 

4 

y 

5,776 

88 

Italy 

5,758 

8,369 

582 

842' 

16,213 

19,751 

1,664 

2,070 

89,142 

10,115 

Xlthuania 

108 

179 

0 

2 

489 

511 

0 

2 

2,546 

11 

Norway 

201 

183 

24! 79' 

873 

487 

73 

165' 

2,840 

562 

Netherlands .... 

10,939 

13,995 

104 

126 

35,940 

41,742 

282 

324 

190,460 

1,845 

Poland 

26 

216 

40 

68 

373 

730 

119 

181! 

2,884 

761 

Switzerland • • « . 

3,243 

1 5,082 

406 

m 

9,603 

14,096 

1,878 

1,440 

54,307 

8,470 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

534 

s 653 

165 

240 

2,401 

2,251 

618 

662 

10,981 

3,770 

Yugoslavia ..... 

97 

‘ 318 

15 

22 

505 

642 

49 

62 

4,198 

243 

Canada 

930 

489, 

101 

160 

2,350 

1,715 

256 

324' 

84,700 

1,446 

Australia. ..... 

218 

46; 

0 

0 

2,427 

1,554 

2 

9 

7,406 

24 

New Zealand .... 

18,735 

31,0611 

0 

0 

60,332 

75,409 

0 

2 

181,703 

4 

Importing Countries: 
Germany 

487 

636 

6,705 

8,591 

1,149 

1,623 

im 

22,055 

26,676^ 

7,372 

120,404 

Austria 

115 

278 

452 

509' 

m 

1,056 

1,215 

6,213 

5.792 

Belgium ...... 

57 

60 

2,992 

3,754 

157 

179 

9,969 

11.394' 

814 

49,600 



26 

22 

296 

282’ 

46 

51 

596 

851! 

236 

8,867 

Irish Free State. . . 


' 


... i 

(1) 22 

(i) 26 (i) 331 

(I) 421 

194 

2.687 

Prance ...... 

"2,751 

567 

1 3,206 

4,844 

7,163, 

8,281 

9,606 

18,394 

18,592 

33,259 

82,810 

Gr. Brit andN.Ird. 

562 

31002 


1,825 

1,850 

87,436 

88,^ 

4 7,846 

823,091 

Greece ....... 

4 

9 

121 

2^ 

7 

V 29 

763 

683 

190 

8,960 

Hungary 

7 

20 

0 

29 

16 

40 

0 

86 

110 

208 

Portugal 



44 

51 



88 

99, 


842 

Gweden 

— 

— 

88 

146 



229 

362 


1,691 

.Hnited States . . . 

143 

223 

4,769 

4,610, 

414 

542 

12,079 

12 , M 

1,865 

61,992 

Indfa ^ . 

0 

0 

63 

68 

0 

0 

194 

. 280 

7 

m 

Java and Madura. . 

— 

— 

... 




(i) 172 

(I) 203 


i#a 

Gytk and I^ebanon * 


... 


»•* 

(I) 2 

(X) 0(t) 179 

(I) 121 

86 

, m 

Algmta 




... 

... 

... 


196 


jtopt- ...... 

... 

... 

... 


(I) 88 ( 1 ) 22(r) 686 

(1) i,444 

78 

fm 

tunis 

0 

' 0 

170 

. 183 

0 

2 

627 

509 

24 

>ss 

r' Tom . , . 

Mjm 




mm 


Mi3,058 

109,438 

%um 
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March 

i 

EwS'HT months (August I -March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I -July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1931 

1932 

mt 

I93i‘32 

1930*31 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 

1930-31 


Exporting Countries: 
United States. . . . 
Argentina 


India 

Egypt ••■•••• 
Importing Countries: 

Germany 

Austria 


Denmark. 
Spain. 


Finland 

France. . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Greece ....... 


Italy 

lAtvia. . . . 

Norway . . . 

Netherlands. . 
Poland. , . . 

Portugal . - . 

Sweden 
Switzerland. . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 

Cankhi 

Japan . . . . . 

Algeria. . . . . 

Totals . 


Exporting Comiries: 
Irish Free State . . 
Hungary. . 

Argentina , 

Chile. . . . 

India . . . 

Syria and X^ebanon . 
Algeria ...... 

Egypt 

Un. of S. Africa J 
Australia . . . . | ^| 

New Zealand • • | 
Importing Countries : 


Germany . , 
Austria . . , 


Denmark , 

Spain . . , 

Finland . . 

France . . 

Gr. Britain and N.Ir. 
Greece .... 

Italy 

Norway . . . 
Netherlands . 

Poland. , , . 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland , 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia * . 

f . . 

United ^tes 
Japan .... 

Ttnds .... 




4,991 

7| 

”'672 


108! 

0 

26 

7 

0 

26 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 




46,250; 

0| 

4,165 


80,136 

4,916 

36,301 

4,145i 

365 

611 

4 


472 

2 

2,665 

30,589 

9 

82 

44 

66 

84| 

sr 

104! 


71 

01 

168 

m 


3,243 

4 


1,755 


137 

0 


13 


5,255. 


212 

41,098 

227 

5,997 

1,770 


84,563 

4,447 

31,899 

7.421 

1,792, 

1,168; 

2o: 


18! 

73 

0 

6,023 

16,585. 

24| 

251 

838 

66 

247 

24 

365 


104 

2 

207 

110 

11 


Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental =: loo lbs.) 

5l' 


250 


855 

53' 

90j 

15| 

392' 

i! 

11 

3551 

1,455! 

11 

79 

4541 


73 

64 

81 

40 

51 

179 

18 

106 


4.645 


645 


661 

0 

0 

0 

21,557 

2,641 

957 


346 

1,902 

260 

34,846 

121,991 

163 

14,839 

1,107 

205 

840 

767 


2,072 

2,m 

387 

1,830 

6,422 




■I 

* 

172 

. 1(1) 


5311 

40 

196 

15 
256 

4 

16 
.562 

1,023 

18 

22 

370 


36,749 
271 1 
176'(i) 
5.278' 
4,987,(1) 


29,6741 

220 ; 

377, 

10,626, 

4,015,(1) 


2911 


0 ( 1 ) 


1,160 1,162| 5,776l 

0 0; 3991 

249I 115; 1,023 i 


84 
101 
29 
20 
35 
214 
22 
108’ 

3,892 1 

Wool. 


20 

0 

0] 

.373 

269 

SI 

0 

18 




15 

0 

0 

368! 
320 i 

o; 

0 

2 

0,(1) 

4| 

151 


0 

1061 

01 


470'(i) 

0 ( 2 ) 

50,128, 


1,567 

44 ' 

3041 

2,3831 

8,843 

134: 

280 ; 

2,765! 

35,(1) 

29 

657! 

697.1 

254 


I 


I 


1 . 411 ! 

1461 

701: 

7,824(1) 

2 ( 2 ) 

37,052| 


10111 

• ( 


300' ( 1 ) 

2 ( 2 ) 

47,32I| 

(Thousand lbs.). 

Sbvkv months (September i -March 

445*(i) 


268 


937 

0 

I 

6 , 001 * 

326 

1,138 

97 

1,543 

62 

128 

6,188 

8,278 

137, 

192 

2,612 

44' 

40 ; 

• 694' 
979, 
236 

304 ! 

445' 

1,673, 

128 

776, 

6,797 

0 

40,015, 


WjUOU 

1,179| 
( 


198,020 


1 ) 6,080 (i) 3,003 (i) 

1,646 
183,660 
2,030 
17,622 
17,454 
4,266(1) 
8,054(4) 
1,093 (t) 


466, 

0 

0 

"^1 

21,638 
2,640, 
ly 

■“ 432 !, 

1,285' 
225 
24,915, 
99,766 
291! 
8,230. 
' 6511 
172' 

1 , 422 ; 

714' 
1,1 
1 . 
1,836. 

IZ 

2,059. 

15,849 

*'* 40 


(1) 

(2) 
:(2) 


15,813! 
25,188i 
2,269 (i) 
1,942 ( 4 ) 
833(1) 


( 1 ) 


82,480 («) 120,192(2) 


1,479(2) 

597,266 

35,308 

120,862 

23,640 

8,744' 
6,711 
65| 


1,204 (2) 
585,333 
26,680 
96,278 
20,437 

6,008 
7,081 
179 


2,604 
421 ' 
403 (V) 
0 ( 1 ) 
0 ( 2 ) 
645,(2) 
1,713 
7i 


h) 5,020 ( 3 ) 5,670 ,(3) 


119,998 

38,543 

5,800 


( 3 ) 9 , 866 ( 3 ) 8,525 


293 

1,133 


875 

1,646 

33 ' 

430, 

1,030 

37i 

0 

0 


171,670 
16,519 
8,298 
( 3 ) 44,966; 




115 
1,907 

29,024 
162,472 
71 
935 
1,109 
478 

'S46 
1,272 

853 
1,457 
84 
3,944 
^2 
35(1) 


46 
2,669 
20 
31,237 
160,757 
181 1 
1,164 
3,872 
384 

1 , 199 : 

174 

1,666 

179 

780 

‘24, 

1,096 


(3) 1,444 (3) 1,671| 


104 


mml tmm 


2,694 

3,713 

1,442 

196,966 

518,355 

1,530 

76,988 

9,647 

1,420 

4.484 

4,587 

314,367 

10,860, 

10,789 

19,449 

1,975 

4535 

^1,620 


,'216 


2,284' 

4,2921 

1,481 

261,282 

465,468' 

1,607! 

69,884) 

5,410 

1,041 

6,882 

4,129 

17,198 

7,463 

11,068 

16,674 

PM 

6,89i„ 

78,267 


(I) 88,4?6 (i) 60,81^ 


4701 


36,391 

505 

516 

34,881 


1,7061 

0 

201 

24 

0 

0 

549 

481 

O! 

“ a| 
0 
0 
7 

24| 


7 

164 

0 

. 634 
24 


1,876 

0 

8,442 

467 

1,713 

150 

2,253 

84 

172 

8,131 

10,969 

225 

291 

3,821 


1,048 

1,444 

333 

467 

608 

2,368 

185 

1,026 

13,741 

4 

60,448 


Twelve months) . 
(Sept i-August 3 s) 


7.966 

6,981 

290,449 

4,266 

28,455 

41,806 

9,316 

16,836 

3,762 

269,760 

4,830 

749,742 

48,92Ji 


44,675| 

11,306 

13,163 

264 

10,811 

21 , 688 ! 

93 ‘ 
8,946 
84 

61,606! 


2,161 

4,967 

726, 


2,6X0 


1,690 

24 

2,271 


13 

461 


762 

1,612 


4,867 , 
3,944 
1,371 
2 
83 

mo 

2.337 

68 


829,621 

80,662 

14,264 

188,436 

3,018 

3,691 

10*474 


821,498 

8,026 

96,636 


1,696 

88,253 
15,461 
18,022 
36,062 
7,963 
12,017 
16$, 226- 
142,252 
800 
^403,714 


4) «• Wocd, gtmyi 5) "I Wool, scoured. 

, (i) (4 (3) (41 PUge m» 
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March 

Nine months 
(J uly i-March 31 ) 

1933 1 1931 

1931-32 1930-31 1 


March 

Nine months | 
(July i-March 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July 1 - 
juneso) 

1932 

1931 

1931-32 ' 

1930-31 

1930-31 


COUNTRIES 


Twelve 

MONTES 
(July I- 
June 30 ) 


COUNTRIES 


Coffee. (Thousand lbs.). 
Exports. 


Exporting Countries: 


India 

Java and Maduia 

J mporiing Countries: 


Oeimany . , 
Belgium . . 
Stance. . . 
Netherlauds 
Portugal . . 
Switzerland 


2,937, 6,729 
3,111' 2,277 


767i 

0 


10,7671 10,795; 

37,615 33,680| 


United States 
Ceylon .... 
Syria and X^ebanon 
Australia 


Totals . . . 

importing Couniries: 
Germany 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark. . , . . 

Spain. 

]^ionia . , . » , 
Dish Eree State. » 
Finland . • • ■ . 

France. 

Or, Britain and N. 
Iceland. • • • « 


17,891 

1.397 

7,233 

203 

6,316 

8,651 

20 

iiosi 


Italy 
TiOtvla . . 


Netherlands 
Poland. . . 
Portugal . . 


Switzerland. . . . 
<h%choslovakia . . 
Yogoslayia . . . 


United States . , 

< 2 iile 

Ceylon. . . , . . 

Japan 

S 37 ria and I<ebant») 
T^iricey 


^ypt 

Tmris ...... 

pn, cd S. dtrka . . 

Afistralia 

Vew 2 taland . . . 

MxporHngCouniries: 


Totals .... 1 886,161 


3,816 

780 

432 

8,095 

4 

2,275 
7,427 
485 
822 
3,973 
2, 9121 

3, f 

1,2371 

4, j 

161,059; 

810 

170 


117 

1,365 

1,010 

617 

9,057 

2,771 

0 

13 

57 

1,744 

11,345 

14,870 

37 

873 

425 

13 

520 

231 

4 

31 

44 

1,477 

17,710 

17,187 

0 

11 

225 


(i) 7(1) 421 

2 

40 

42 


1 1 

~ i " i 

IMPOSTS. 

25,179 

237,500 

263,319 

15,428 

1,517 

12.222 

13,163 

101,640 

1,188 

87,998 

165 

m. 

6,678 

51,703 

4,257 

41,985 

54,726 

15 

207 

231 


(I) 265 

(I) 282 

2,046 

24,482 

31,930 

297,627 

33,323 

815,447 

3,468 

28,323 

27,860 

1,054 

10.296 

9,561 

647 

4,583 

5.196 

8,796 

70,235 

78,447 


(I) 313 

(r) 251 

***44 

410 

381 

! 3,699 

27,408 

27,340 

8,292 

81,018 

76,844 

1,570 

14,152 

12,994 

988 

8,636 

8,486 

8,541 

87,548 

73,652 

3,042 

24,853 

21,341 

2,831 

24,412 

21,239 

2,579 

13,162 

16,440 

4,561 

23,797 

24,260 

185,729 

1,242,543 

1,256,240 

981 

7,218 

6,951 

123 

3,441 

2,663 


(i) 3,572 

(J) 2,826 

... ‘ 

(I) L541i(i) 1,8471 

1,043' 

6,323 

9,564 


(2) 14,511(2) 14,890 

... 

(I) 10,617 (X) 8,245 

55i 

2,350 

2,280 

... : 

(2) 15,704 
2,083 

( 2 ) 15,840 

159 

1,911 


{%) 265 

(x) 273 

265 

, 60 

3,618 

314,799 

^16,613 

2,525,268 


60i 

9,059, 

553 


55! 


53 


68,795 


37,851 


20,862 


4,090j 

3,46dW 


Exporting Countries 


Tea. (Thousand lbs.). 

E370RTS, 


Ceylon 

18,938 

21,713 

163,806 

309,173 

171,7871 

India ...... 

5,016 

8,600 

318,662 

Java and Maduia . 

13,658 

15,443 

120,831 

116,570* 

Japan 

(i) 20,126 

(i) 17,820 

Importing Countries: 





Belgium 

0 

2 

20 

24 

Irish Free State. . 



(I) 181 

(I) no 

France 

2 

4 

53 

29 ! 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

5,633 

7,979 

11 

65,200 

65,4271 

Netherlands . . . 

11 

108 

82 ! 

United States . . 

62 

40 

403 

379, 

Syria and Lebanon 


... ,(i) 4 

W 11' 

Algeria 


... 1(2) 26(2) 111 

U^on of S. Africa. 


... !( 2 ) 22 ( 2 ) 35 ; 

Australia, .... 

42 

40 

445 

692; 

New Zealand . . . 

... » » 

(I) 79 

Totals . . . 

43,362 

53,832 

680,451 

601,718! 

[ 

Importing Countries 



Imports. 

Germany 

895 

794 

8,214 

9,862 

Austria ..... 

66 

88 

871 

1,014 

Belgium ..... 

97 

60 

640 

481 

, Denmark. . . » • 

104 

137 

994 

083 

, Spain 

42 

18 

245 

212 

:^tonia ..... 

7 

11 

121 

112 

1 

1 



(I) 17,313 

( 1 ) 16,767 

.it Finland ..... 

13 

22 

207 

194 

, France 

Gr. Britain and N. 

300 

840 

2,553 

2,637 

Ireland .... 

32,648 

34,046 

458,770 

459,088 

Greece ...... 

55 

44 

531 

647 

Hungary ..... 

33 

42 

404 

549 

Italy 

31 

29 

249 

'240 

Datvia 



(I) 104 

(:) 

Irithuania .... 

' 4 

18 

■ 88 

143 

Norway ..... 

22 

31 

302 

284 

Netherlands . . . 

2,522 

3,009 

22,761 

23,230 

Poland 

218l 

474 

3,452 

3,569 

Portugal 

77 

64 

505 

456 

Sweden ..... 

73 

93 

692 

699 

1 

CO 

148 

143 

1,334 

1,261 

1,235 

Czechoslovakia . . 

99 

no 

1,468 

Yugoslavia .... 

29 

44 

525 

653 

’ Canada 

9.125 

6.614 

36,680 

36,061' 


7,465 

7,994 

72,843 

69,878 

ChUe 

671 

296 

4,264 

3,843 

I 

1 

1 

1 



(i) 430 

(I) 2911 

, Turkey 

157 

*159 

1,107 

1,634 

Algeria 



(z) 1,349 

( 2 ) 1,545 

1 Egypt 


.. . 

(I) 9,905,(1) 7,639' 

Tunis 

”i08 

44 

5,957 

2.086, 

i Union of S. Africa. 

• *• 


( 2 ) 7.897(a) 6.55?i 

, Australia ..... 

4,068 

3,424 

33,960 
(i) 7,374 

87,741 

New Zealand . . . 

!' 

(i) 7,046 

ExpofU-ng Countries: 





India. 

249 

569 

5,546 

4,914 

Jam and Madura* 



(i) 7,618 

(i) 8,809 

Totals . . . 

59,316 

58,716 

716,157 

713,310 


24,815 


31 

185 

35 

7,052 

115 

476 

18 

22 

66 

851 

115 


12,741 

1,409 

639 

1.296 

282 

146 

24,346 

260 

3,536 

541,616 

644 

650 

326 

168 

179 

888 

31,354 

4,614 

597 

928 

1,731 

1,473 

628 

48,147 

87,151 


2,138 

8,160 

13,616 

2,^2 

\m& 

46^441 

14.406 


6,232 

nm 


|^rHz|S<^e, notes page 3p* 
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S 


COUNTRIES 


March 

Six months 
i,Oct. I'Marcli 31) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. 1- 
Sept 30) 

COUNTRIES 

March 

Twelve 

Eight months months 

(Aug. i*March 31) -fjpswsti- 
' ® ^ ^ (July 31) 

1933 1931 

193I-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 


1933 1931 

I93X'33 1930-31 1930*31 


Cacao (Thousand lbs). 


Total Wheat and Flour (♦) 

(Thoxisand centals). 


Exporting Countries: 


Grenada 

882 

1,435 

Dominican Republ. 

2,205 

1,303 

Braril 



Ecuador ..... 

4,400 

2,791 

Trinidad 

7,020 

7,139 

Venezuela .... 

2,205 

6,006 

Ceylon 

1,605 

873 

Java and Madura . 

46 

68 

Cameroon .... 

3,527 

2,917 

Ivory Coast. . . . 

8,598 

6,621 


Nigeria . . 
St. Thomas 
Prince Is, 
Togoland. , 


importing Counkfieth: 

Oettoany, , . . . 

Belgium « . , . . 

Fnmee. * . . . . 

Netheflands « . . 

<hiechoaiova]dla . . 
United States, , . 
Atutralia 


Importing Countries. 


Germany , . . 
Austria , . . 
Belgkim . , . 
Bulgaria . . , 
Denmark, . . 
Spain. . , . , 
^lonia . . , 
Irish Free State 
Finland . . . 
France, , . , 
Or. Brit and N. 
Greece , . . . 
Hungary . , . 
Italy . , . . 
X^tvia. , , . 
i;4thuania . , 
Norway . , , 
Netherlands . 
Poland. , . , 
Sweden , . , 
SwitaEerknd, , 
Osechosikmaria 
Vugoslaida , 
Chnada. . . . 
United States. 
AtBriaha, . . 
New 2:ested , 


4,041 
I 11,592 
(i) 95,604 
13,803 
21,352 
9.8J9 
7,031 
1,173 
21,603 
37,413 
364,454 
87,954 


5,053 
12,282 
(i) 71,210 
13,030 
29,766 
19,828 
6,485 
1,102 
21,096 
33,638 
334,352 
96,832 


2,048 

2,721 

14,524 

2,701 

3,602 

11,629 

0 

0 

459 

170 

150 

629 

0 

0 

2 

282 

1,001 

4,004 

0 

0 

0 

675 

635 

4,182 

0 

0 

119 

98,740j I45,565| 

711, S8T 



Imports. 

13,838 

12,602 

107,191 

1,325 

1,091 

6,920 

2,165 

3,508 

12,031 

101 

86 

679 

690 

814 

3,920 

4,473 

1,625 

12,324 

26 

44 

376 

. . . 

... (i> 472(1) 

11 

^ .11 

108 


6,709 46,266 

23,436 77,696 

207 1,984 

556 3,189 

1,639 8,201 

... (I) 836 

53 298 

622 3,287 

17,666 57,071 

1,064 6,036 

996 6,263 

4,859 6,660 

1,415 8,812 

148 664 

2,156 8,477 

46,910 269,741 

. 968 6,142 

(x> 829 


Exporting Countries : 


u 

t Net exports 


Bulgaria ..... 

774 

306 

5,382 

1,246 

3.527 

Spam 

2 

0 

(5) 

64 

104 

Hungary 

331 

844 

8,966 

8,803 

10,591 

Lithuania 

9 

112 

44 

489 

667 

Poland 

302 

223 

935 

1,936 

2,636. 

Rumania ..... 


. . . 

( 1 ) 20 . 688 ( 1 ) 

6,912 

0.567 

U. S. S. R 

... 


3)(7)37,426;3)(7)50,067 17) 67,735 

Yugoslavia .... 

417 

7 

7,333 

2,864 

8,362 

Ca^da 

7,024 

9,244 

84,005 

109,731 

154,489 

United States . . 

4,577 

1,962 

47,122 

41.676 

65,495 

Argentina .... 

17,531 

8,088 

55,250 

36,692 

74,466 

Chile 

4 

9 

24 

640 

567 

British India . . . 

126 

(5) 

818 

(5) 

(5) 

Syiia and Lebanon 



(i) 269 

(5) 

(5) 

Turkey 

"iei 

‘”l3 

644 

201 

282 

Algeria 

... 

“’42 

(«) 688 (2] 

4,766 

4,614 

Tunis 

203 

1,603 

1.246 

W 

Australia 

11,524 

10,569 

60,704 

51,276 

90,879 

Totals . , . 

42,985 

81,369 

331,851 

318,317 

491,802 


128»j 


116 

44,478 

79,243 

1,321 

2,518 

8,891 

(i) 800 

397 

2,m 
83,829 
6,799 
4,488 
12,707 
8,470 
776 
8,898 
176,852 
8,181 
(i) 644 


. 644 l,504j 


Importing Countries', 


Germany ..... 
Austria ..... 

Belgiunat 

Denmark 

Spain. 

B^tonia ..... 
Irish Free State . 
Finland ..... 

France 

Gr.Brit and N. It. 

Greece 

Italy ...... 

Intvia ...... 

Norway 

Nethedands . . . 

Portu^ 

Sweden ..... 
Swriiserland, . . . 
Czeriioslorvakia . . 

Ceylcm 

India. ...... 

Tttrifyttfaa , „ , , 

Japan 

Java and Madura . 
Syria and lebanon 

ESOTt 

Union of South Afr. 
New Zealand ; . . 


11,680 11.244 
1,366 1,184 


6) Nbx laraoKm 


* 4,059 

5,642 
17,099 
7,970 
15 
190 

(i) 6,609(1) 
1,817 
28,841 
100,685 
9,564 
6,768 

|(i) 311(17 

I 3,840 
11,759 
639' 
2,597 


90,950 134,811 

8,836 14,464 

30,933 48.822 

667 924 , 

8,869 4,985 

14,889 20.858 

846 1,607 

2,269 : *2,939 
7,057(7) %094 
7,851 10,802; 


[7) 860(7) 873(7) 8,946(7) 7,057 (7) - 

1,091 319 10,155 7,861 10,802; 

26 88 408 410 587* 

(6) 826 (6) 1,580 3»062 

60 - 87 877 417 571' 

(X) 6,280 (r) 4,486 pM 

(x> ' 911 (x) 780 

' ... (s), Wm 842, 

it). 220(1) 286 #7'V 


■D Flraf feduced ^.'gifak’p^’lhe ha^ oi the ceeffidientr i,ooa dentals <if .dodn grain. 

' ' a) el 51 ' 'ihkorisss 'cd ' hnudlcta over mcnoirts;'' 
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STOCKS 


Stocks and AVAn-ASLE saleable supplies of cereals axd potatoes in farmers’ hands 

IN GERM.ANY. 


FBOOUfTS 

1 

Oj 

Stocks : total production 

% Available saleable quantities : 
total production 

1 

April 15, 
1932 

March 15, 
1932 

April 15, 

1931 

April 15, 
1930 

April 15, 
1932 

March 15, 

1933 

April 15, 

1931 

April 15, 
1930 

Winter wheat . 


10.4 

15.5 

8.7 

14.2 

7.1 

11.3 

5.3 

9.5 

Spring wheat 


19.8 

36.6 

13.9 

15.6 

14.7 

26.3 

10.0 

10.9 

Mnter rye 


1 12.2 

18.6 

18.2 

24.6 

3.4 

6.1 

7.2 

12.7 

Winter barley . . . . 

. . . . 1 

! 6.9 

10.8 

7.4 

13,8 

0.8 

1.3 

0.7 

1.9 

Spnng barley 


1 12.8 

21.5 

8.6 

11.6 

4.0 

; 8.1 

1.3 

4.3 

Oats 

. . . . 1 

28.8 

41.0 

32.0 

34.4 

3.9 

j 7.8 

5.2 

10.0 

Potatoes 

1 

; 21.9 

i 33.3 

21.9 

24,8 

3.9 

j 9.9 

3.2 

5.2 


Authority : Preisberickitielle beim Deutschen Landmrtschaftsrat. 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany (i). 



Dast day of month | 

Dast day of month 

PRODtTCTS 

April 

1932 

Match 

1932 

February 

1932 

April 

1932 

si 
“ & 

February 

1932 



1,000 centals 


1,000 bushels or barrels 

Wheat: 

Grain 

9,637 

11,188 

11,991 

15,895 

18,647 

19,985 

Flour for bread 

2,743 

2,868 

3,274 

1,399 

1,463 

1,670 

Total (a) . . . 

13, m 

15,013 

16,350 

21,991 

25,022 

27,260 

Rvb: 

Grain 

8,155 

8,221 

8,042 

14,562 

14,681 

14,362 

Flour for bread 

1,288 

1,228 

1,340 

657 

627 

684 

Total (a) . , . 

9,872 

9,859 

9,830 

17,629 

17,606 

17,555 

Barley 

2,008 

2,820 

3,957 

4,184 

• 5,875 

8,245 

Oats 

i,673 

2,202 

2,912 

5,229 

6,883 ‘ 

9,101 


(i) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March, at page 218. - (2) Including flour in terms of grain, on 
the basis of the coefficient : 1,000 centals of flour » 1,333.33 centals of grain (1,000 barrels of flour == 4,355,55 bushels of wheat or 
4,584.80 bushels of rye). 


Stocks of potatoes in farmers* hands in the Netherlands 

(partial data) (i). 


Date of estimate 

% Slocks: production 

r^ 

Clay j Sand and 

Vto 

luction in absolute figures 

Production 
of communes 
as percentage 
of total production 
for the country (?). 

Sand and 
fen soils 

Clay 

soils 

Sand and 
fen soils 




1,000 centals | 

r,ooQ bushels 

1 

15 January 1930 1 

42 

1 16 

9,673 

t 

4,903 

16,954 

8,172 

' 58 ' 

15 April 1930 

16 

1 6 

3,624 

1.836 

6.041 

3,061 

1 58 

!<: January 1931 ! 

27 

1 

4,561 

4,226 

7,602 

7,044 

! m 

r*ll April 1931 1 

S 

1 5 

3,314 

1,243 

2,190 

2,072' 

uo 

15 January 1932 . 1 

28 

i 19 

4.078 

4,206 

8,297 

7, on 


15 April 193a 1 

13 

* 

2,272 

1,794 

3.786 

2,989 

1 ' 

1 


l^joaate for the communes in which production is considered to exceed consumption, — (2) Production of the year preceding 
infficated, , ’ > ^ ^ ^ 
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Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills in the United States (i). 




East day of month 


■5555555 

East day of month 


Speciflcatioa aud situation 

March 

1932 

Dec. 

1931 

Sept, 

1931 

Match 

1931 

March 

1930 

March 

1932 

Dec, 

1931 

Sept. 

1931 

March 

1931 

March 

1930 



1,000 centals 



1,000 bushels or barrels 


Wheat held by mills and mill elevators 
attached to naills 

44,122 

54,571 

57,951 

33,862 

43,507 

73.587 

90,952 

96,586 

56,436 

69,179 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills aud 
bought to anive 

5,173 

6,485 

8,995 

4.008 

4,837 

8,621 

10,808 

34,991 

8,180 

8,062 

Wheat-flour in mills and warehouses, and in 
transit, sold and unsold 

7,679 

8,087 

6,922 

7,276 

8,308 

3,9J8 

4,126 

3,532 

3,712 

4,239 

Total (2) ... 

, (J0,3M 

72,691 

76,906 

i9^38 

58, m 

100,573 

121,152 

128, m 

82,003 

97, m 


(i) Partial ceasus, iacludinc: mills accouating for over 90% of the total capacity of all commercial mills; see article about 
cered stocks on page 502 of Crop Report for August 1931. — (2) Including flour in terms of wheal. 


Stocks oj? webat in interior miees and eeevators in the United States on Aprie ist. 

Stocks of wheat in country elevators and, the smaller interior mills were reported as follows 
(figures in thousands): ist April 1932: 42,055 centals (70,091 buvshels) ; ist March 1932: 
44,765 centals (74,609 bushels) ; ist April 1931 : 42,974 centals {71,623 bushels ) ; ist March 1931 : 
49,923 centals (83,205 bushels); ist March 1930: 60,689 centals (101,149 bushels). 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Specotcaxion 

Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

May 

1932 

April 

1933 

March 

1932 

May 1 
1931 1 

May 

1930 

May 1 
1933 1 

April 

1933 , 1 

March 

1932 

May 

1931 

May 

mo 



I, 

000 centals 




1,000 bushels 



1 

Wheat: 






j 





Canadian in Canada .... 

95,989 

103,784 

108,195 

91,863 

94,7471 

159,9821 

172,890 

171,991 

153,088 

167,912 

U. S. in Canada 

16,128 

15,347 

16,809 

3,538 

3,259 

26,872' 

26,578 

27,682 

5,897 

5,431 

U. S. in the United States . 

111,943 

124,328 

129,770 

123,894 

81,282 

186,672, 

207,213 

216,284! 

206,490 

186,470 

Canad. in the United States . 

2,780 

6,865 

8,741 

1,660 

10,652 

4,634 

11,426 

14,669 

2,766 

17,687 

Total . . . 

226,835 

250,264 

258,315 

220,915 

189,84(i 

378,060\ 

417, m 

430,526j 

368,241 

316,400 

Rye: 






1 





Canadian in Canada 

6,793 

6,103 

6,1^, 

7,428 

4,642 

10,346| 

10,899 

10,973 

13,256 

8,113 

U. S. in Canada 

119 

340 

378 

1,181 

1,505' 

2131 

250 

675‘ 

2,109 

2,688 

U. S. in the United States . 

5,316 

5,641 

6,603 

6,154 

7,073 

9,:^ 

10,073 

10,0051 

10,990 

18,701 

Canad. in the United States . 

445 

913 

778 

163 

239 

795 

1,631 

1,389 

273 

426 

Total . . . 

11,673 

12,797 

12,904 

14,911 

13,959 

20,846\ 

22,853 

23,0i2 

26,627 

24^26 

Baslby: 






1 





Canadian in Canada 

8,816 

4,628 

1 4,741 

11,065 

10,324 

7,949; 

0,642 

'9,878 

23,068 

21,507 

U. S. in Canada 

12 

12 

t 12 

117 

476 

25 

25 

26' 

243 

993 

U. S. in the United States * 

2,271 

2,006 

1 2,488 

8,513 

3,906 

4,731 

4,179 

5,184' 

7,310 

S,IS7 

Canad. in the United States . 

6X0 

710 

t 745 

367 

1,803' 

1,271 

1,479 

1,552 

764 

2,715 

Total . . . 

0,709 

7,356 

' 7,98$ 

19,002 

16,069^ 

13,976 

15,325 

16,8S9\ 

31,379 

33,352 

Oats : (i) 





I 






Canadian in Canada. .... 

8.758 

6,09S 

\ 4,966 

4,037 

4,268 

11,745 

16,017 

15,610 

12,616 

13,837 

U. S. in Canada 

25 

C 

1 1 

279 

668 

78 

0 

2i 

872 

2.055 

U. S. in the United States . 

4,398 

5,05E 

» 5,739 

4,458 

5,286 

33.745 

16,79$ 

17,9351 

13,980 

16,519 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

C 

> , 1 

25 

105 

1 

1 

21 

78 

330 

Total . , . 

hlAiZB; 

8,181 

10, m 

f 10,707 

8,799 

10,317 

25,569 

31,714 

33,458' 

27,495 

32Mi 

U. S. in Canada 

589 

c 

1 488 

267 

, 35 ' 

1,061 

0 

871 1 

476 

62 

of other origin in Canada . . 

676 

SD£ 

J 1,00Q 

439 

‘ 563 

1,207 


1,786 

784' 

988 

U, S. in the United States . 

12,32$ 

1%66S 

! 10,366 

11,030 

IE8OI; 

22,015 

22,693 

18,492 

19,697 

21i073 

Total /. . 

13,593 

13,46i 

? 11,844 

11,736 

12,389 

'll 

24,27^ 

24,036 

^21,149^ 

20,957 

22 , m 


<x) AH oafs in tmahels of 32 lbs* 


s 
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Quantities op cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 



Saturday nearest to ist of month 

1 Saturday nearest to ist of month 


May 

1 April 

March 

May 

May 

May 

April 

Blarch 

May 

May 


1932 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 


1,000 centals j 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat (and flour in 











terms of wheat). . 

32,909 

35,203 

34,790 

28,834 

20,765 

54,848 

58,672 

57,984 

48,056 

34,608 

Rye 

2,208 

3.571 

1,253 

1,315 

24 

3,943 

6,377 

2,237 

2,349 

43 

Barley 

1,816 

3,200 

2,756 

3,532 

2,812 

3,783 

6,677 

5,742 

7,358 

5,858 

Oats 

3,069 

2,336 

2.995 

1,824 

1,328 

9,590 

7,300 

9,360 

6,700 

4,150 

Maize ..... 

19,435 

12,062 

12,134 

14,971 

8,794 

34,706 

21,540 

21,669 

26,374 

15,703 


Authority: BromkaU’s Corn Trade News 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland (i). 



First of the month 

First of the month 


May 

April 

March 

May 

May 

May 

April 

March 

May 

May 


1933 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

I93« 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1930 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat; 











Grain 

7,896 

8,376 

9,336 

5,400 

4,944 

13,160 

13,960 

15,560 

,9,000 

8,240 

Blour as grain . . 

768 

840 

960 

552 

1,008 

1,280 

1,400 

1,600 

920 

1,680 

Total . . . 

8, mi 

uu 

m,m 

5,952 

5^52 

14, m 

25,350 

17, ISO 

9,920 

9,920 

Barley 

800 

900 

880 

840 

1,200 

1,667 

1,876 

um 

1,750 

2,500 

Oats , 

464 

448 

320 

608 

612 

1.450 

1,400 

1,000 

1,900 

1,600 

Maize 

2,640 

4,560 

6,904 

1,560 

1,200 

4,714 

8,148 

10,543 

2,786 

2,000 


Authority: BromhaJPs Corn Trade Nem. 
(x) Imported cereals. 


Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 



Last day of the month 

Last day of the month 

Location 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Ajtti! 

April 

April 

March 

Feb. 

April 

April 

193 a 

1932 

1932 

1931 

T 930 

. 1932 

1933 

1932 

I93i 

1930 


j :i^ooc centals | 

1 r,ooo bales (counting round as hall baks) 

la consuming estab* 
Bshments «... 
In public stozi^ and 

7,585 

7,698 

sm 

6,634 

8,098 

1,533 

1,566 

1,638 i 

1,871 

1,662 

at comiaejsses . . 

40,164 1 

43,131 

49,004 ! 

29,222 ! 

17,726 

8,164 : 

8,767 

9,961 

6,038 

3,^7 

1 :‘OTAL . . . 

47,S99 . 

50^829 

57,032 i 

1 

35M0 : 

B5J319 

9,697 \ 

10,833 

11,594 

7,m 

5,m 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Posts 

May 

April 

March 

May 

May 

May 

April 

March 

May 

Mhy 

1932 

1932 

1932 

193* 

1930 

*932 

*932 

1932 

*93* 

*930 


1,000 centals | 


x,ooQ bales (i bale *» 

478 lbs.) 


Bombay (i) .... 

8,024 

2.624 

2,180 

4,024 

4,955 

6,228 

633 

528 

456 

842 

1,094 

*, Alexandria .... 

4,676 

4,842 

5,065 

3,847 

978 

1,018 

' 1,060 

1,037 

805 


Authcd^ ; Bast tndkn Col^n Ass, aud Cmmkmn is la Bourse 4e 

teJfes held hy es^^orto:®, dealers and mills. ' ''i.'yn t/ ' 
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Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 



Thursday or Mday nearest to ist of month 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

Countries, ports, 

May 

April 

March 

May* 

May 

May 

April 

March 

May 

May 

pescriptions 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1930 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 



1 

,000 centals 




1,000 bales (i bale = 

478 lbs.) 


Oraaf Britain: 











American .... 

2,022 

2,129 

1,989 

2,508 

2,035 

423 

445 

416 

525 

422 

Argentine, Brazil- 
ian, etc 

40 

63 

83 

208 

594 

8 

18 

17 

44 

124 

Pemvian, etc. . . 

142 

378 

194 

236 

260 

30 

36 

41 

49 

54 

IBIast Indian, etc. 

481 

605 

552 

844 

319 

101 

105 

116 

176 

67 

Egyptian, Sudan- 


1,714 

1,625 

1,470 

1,896 

982 

358 

840 

SOS 

292 

205 

Other {:) .... 

104 

120 

126 

237 

389 

22 

25 

26 

60 

61 

Total . . . 

4,m 

4,615 

4,414 

5,429 

4,459 

942 

965 

923 

1,136 

933 

Brmen: 











American .... 

1,460 

1,527 

1,486 

4,427 

2,147 

305 

319 

311 

508 

449 

Other 

23 

38 

22 

48 

47 

5 

7 

5 

10 

30 

Total , . . 

1,483 ^ 

1,560 

1,508 

2,475 

2,m 

310 

826 

316 

515 

439 

U Earns: 











American .... 

857 

812 

305 

1,166 

1,198 

179 

170 

168 

348 

251 

Other ...... 

67 

56 

55 

j 160 

157 

32 

11 

12 

34 

23 

Total . . . 

m 

867 

m 

1326 

i,m 

191 

181 

ISO 

382 

284 

Total Continent ( 2 ) ; 
American .... 

3,173 

8,288 

3,141 

4,691 

8,835 

664 

677 

657 

981 

802 

Argentine, Brazil- 
ian, etc 

E. Indian, Austra- 
lian, etc. .... 

27 

26 

32 

100 

67 

5 

5 

7 

21 

14 

86 

91 

90 

244 

223 

18 

19 

39 i 

51 

47 

Egyptian .... 

188 

154 

324 

309 

98 

29 

32 

26 

28 

20 

W. Indian, W. Af- 
rican, B. Afri- 
can, etc. .... 

J9 

21 

28 

52 

81 

4 

5 

6 1 

U 

17 

Total . * . 

S,W 

^,5B0 

S,4U \ 

5,106 

4,895 

720 

738 

715 

1,087 

m 


Attthodtyi Livsfftwl CtH^on Ass. 

(x) Indiudes : W* Indiaa, etc. ; 3^ AfricKw, etc. ; W* African, and AustxaHaa. <«- (a) Indttdes Bremen, Havre, and other Conti- 
nental ports. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 


Cbanobs 

TO BE made in the DOTIES PUBLISHED ON PAGES l6o TO 163 OP THE CROP REPORT POR FEJbROARV 
(SEE ALSO THE SAME HBADINO IN THE PRECBDINO CROP REPORTS FOR THIS YEAR). 


Country 

Product 

Date when 
briorced 

Original data 
per metric 
quintal 

lOata in 
Amer. cents pet 
bushel or barrel . 

Germany 

,, ......... 

Wheat for poultry feed, under spedal licence (i) . 
Wheat fot conversion into flour and groats, under 

18 April 

free 

free' 

Czechoslovalria 

Customs control {a) 

X hCay 

R. M. xAoo 

116.69 

Rye, supplementary duty 

I AiMdl 

cz. cr, az.oo 

10.67 

” 

Wheat and rye flour, saj^Jementary duty .... 

n 

»i 53.00 

144,95 


(i) Imiports limited to certain quantities. (a) To i)« imported by milling establishments which, between April and Jtme, 
have utilised foreign wheat or spelt for conversion into flour and posts. Imports limited to the months of May and June, 1933 
and to x$ % of the total quantity of honm-grown and foreign wheat and spelt used for that purpose hy such establishments dpring; 
the second quarter of X930. , , - ' . ' " 



Note: In tlie tnWe'on page ido of tire Crop Report ior February Aottld. be added under v' 
Mfib Free State ru tire <x>lumn : duty of 1/8 ,{4.,rb | c per bi^sbel) for . 








s 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


Average (2) 


PRODUCTS, markets 

ATSm Ti'RCif'ISTPTTnK 

May May 

20 , 13 , 

May 

6 , 

April, 

29 , 

April 

22 , 

April 

May 

Commercial 
May Season 


1932 1933 

1932 

1 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1 1930-31 

1929-30 

Wheat, 

Budapest (&) : Tisza region ( 78 'So p. hi. ; pengo 

p. quintal) 

12.67 12.45 

13.02 

33.25 

13.32 

15.50 

15.38 

21 . 77 ! 15.34 

22,94 

Braila : Good quality (lei p, quintal 

860 340 1 

335 

335 

337 

329 

357 

564 1 861 

612 

Winnipeg : No. i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs,) . . 

63% SSVsi 

62 Vs 

60 Vs 

627s 

61% 

607* 

108V.j 64% 

124*/, 

Chicago : No. 2 Hard Winter {cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

n. 52 n.56 1 

n. 561/2 

n. 57 

57 

n. 56 

837s 

108 VJ 78 

103 VJ 77 78 

114 V. 

Minneapolis: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

66 ya 64 Ys' 

6474 

6478 

68 

66 % 

807s 

117% 

New York ; No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

72 69 ! 

69 

6778 

687s 

6774 

n. q. 

110 % n. 91 Va 

12178 

Buenos Aires (a) ; Barletta (80 kg. p. hectol. — pesos 

1 




6.97 


10.44 m 

10.C5 

paper p, quintal) 

7.20 7.15, 

7.05 

6.95 

7.15 

6.02 

Karachi : Karachi white, 2 Vo barley, s 

(rupees p. 656 lbs.) 

1 

21-6-0 21-4-0 20-10-0 

21-14-0 21-10-0-21-11-9' 

18-8-0' 32-1340 1 19-15-2 

36-6-9 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks p, quintal) . . 

27.30 27.40' 

27.70 

26,80 

26.30 

I 26.20 

28.51 

28.97: 26.00 

25.83 

Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal) : 

No. 3 Manitoba 

1 ; 

3 ) 10.26|{3) 10, 56;(3) 10.26 

1 

(3)10.331(3)11.07 (3)10.98 

( 3 ) 12.02 

1 

18.60^(3) 12,65 

21.30 

No. 2 Hard Winter 

n. q. 1 n. q. | 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

1 n.q. 

n. 11.07 

17.91, n. 18.00 

19.49 

Barusso (79 kg. p. hectol.) 

4 ) 9.40 ( 4 ) 9 . 74 '( 4 ) 9.23 

( 4 ) 9.26;(4) 9.49(4) 9,26 

9.87 

(5)17.30 11.10 

18.72 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal) : 

1 







164 V. 

Home ^own 

86 85 

85 

86 

85 

81% 

101 

151 95 % 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 

6 ) 85 6 ) 84 

(8)84 

6)88 

8)82 

6 ) 88 % 

99% 

166%} 112 % 

171 

Palis : Home grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p. quintal) . 

176.25 172.75 

170.75 

167.50 

169.50 

170.10 

185.60 

127,70 176.00 

189.40 

l 4 )ndon: Home grown (shillings p. 504 lbs.) . . 

27/- 26/- 

26/- 

26/- 

26/- 

26/4 

25/6 

38/9 27/1 

40/10 

i: 4 >ndon and Liverpool c. i. f., shipping current 
month (shillings p. 480 lbs.) ; 









South Russian (on sample) 

n. q. n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

a. q. 23/7 

tt. q. 

No. 3 Manitoba 

26/10% 26/10% 

26/7% 

26/7% 

28/8 

27/5 

23/9 

39/8 25/4 

45/2 

No. 2 Hard Winter ! 

26/9 26/6 

26/4% 

26/3 

27/3 

26/7 

7)22/10 

38/2 26/4 

41/5 

White Pacific 

13 ) 30 /- n.q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

i n.q. 

24/8 

38/10 26/7 

42/3 

Rosafe (63 %lbs.),s^oat • • • 

8 ) 26/- (8) 25.6 

( 8 ) 25/3 

(8)24/3 1(8)24/9 ( 8 ) 24/4 

( 9 ) 21/4 

(10)38/2 23/5 

40/3 

Choice White Karachi 

28/6 27/9 

28/- 

n.q. 

n.q’ 

n. q. 

24/6 

89/10' 27/- 

‘42/2 

Australian 

27/- 27/- 

26/9 

27/3 

27/s 

27/2 

23/8 

40/8 1 26/7 

43/6 

Milan (li) : Home grown, soft (lire p. quintal) . . 

121.50 122.50 

121.50 

120.00 

119.50 

118.60 

112.20 

137.10 109.10 

131.30 

Genoa c, i. f. (shillings p. metric ton) : Ha Plata. . ' 

ll)n.2.27 ii)n.2.30 

n)n.2.30 (ii)2.27i(xi)2.28;(n)2.24 

107/4 

174/3 mi- 

184/6 

Rye. 

Budapest (J): Home grown (pengo p. quintal) , . 

13,95 14.05 

14.25 

14.3C 

14.9S 

14.87 

14.51 

10.89 10.79 

13.4 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

20.30 20.60 

20,10 

19.9e 

19.9C 

' 19.92 

19.81 

16.88 17.18 

17.04 

Hamburg ; Ba Plata, 741*75 kg. (R, M. p. quintal) 

8.93* 9.15 

8.97 

9.5« 

9.9e 

9.98 

i a. q. 

12 ) 10 . 88 ' n. 7.65 

14.57 

Minneapolis; No. a (cents p. 56 lbs.) 

40 %‘ 40 Va 

40% 

38 7 ^ 

42 7< 

i 437a 

367a 

66 % 42 Vg 

8078 

Groningen (a) ; Home grown (florins p. quintal) . 

6 .^ 6.00 

6.00 

6 . 0 c 

6 . 0 f 

5.77 

i 4.78 

4.92 4.45 

6.88 

Barley. 









Br^la: Average quality (lei p. quintal) ( 3 ) .... 

285 300 

310 

310 

325 

321 

294 

240 282 

304 

Winnipeg ; No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.) . . 

88 Ys 38 

36 Vs 

1 38% 

39 Va 

38 

29 

4178 2678 

517 . 

Chicago ; Feeding (cents p. 48 lbs.) 

42 40 

47 

48 

48 

49 

38 

5378 437* 

577 . 

Berlin: Home grownfodder (Reichsmarksper quintal) 

18.15 18,15 

18.25 

! 18,3f 

18,40 

18.11 

23.49 

17.75 19,52 

17.40 

Antwerp : Danube (firancs p. quintal) 

85 . 85 

87 

91 

91 

88 

84 

83%. 73y4 

i07% 

todon : English malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . , 

n.q. tt.q. 

' u. q. 

n. q. 

tt.q. 

37/6 

32/6 

33/4 86/8 

39/-. 

XfOndon and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels (shillings per 
400 *lbs.) : 

Danubian 3 % . , , , 

n, q. n. q. 

n.q. 

a.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18/1 

17/4 16/2 

22/3 

. Russian (Azoff-Black sea) , 

n, q, n. q. 

n.q. 

a. q. 

tt. q. 

n. q. 

«)tt.l7/8 

13)17/1 14/3 

18A1 

Canadian Western, No. 3 

21/3 21/7% 

21/6 

22/3 

22/7% 

22/6 

16/5 

22/1 15/11 

27/- . 

Californiaa malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . 

n, 27/6’n.29/- 

n.30/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 
6.48 

31/8 

29/11 27/8 

’32/6 

Groningen {e) : Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal 

) 

6 .«ij 6.40 

6.60 

6 .6i 

7 . 1 c 

5.48 

i 6.81 4.97 

7.66 


' (a) Thursday prices. — (6) Saturday prices. — (c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. , « 

(r) All, quotations are, tmless otherwise stated, for spots, — ^2) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotatiomi, the arttiual' 
ii/'i averages <«i the monthly, — (3) No. % S^anitoba. — {4) 8 o- 5 i kg. p. hi.— {5) y8 kg, p, hi, — (i)No. i Hard Winter* — (y) On sample, 
^4 ibs. p, bushel. — (9) 63 lbs. p, bushel. — (lo) 62 lbs. p* bushel. — (ii) Price in $ per quintal. (ra) K^. p, hi. — 
S%®ang August'September, 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Braila : Good quality (lei p. quintal) .... 
Winnipeg : No. a White (cents per 34 lbs.) . 
Chicago : No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) . . 
Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper p. 

quintal) 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 
Paris ; Home grown, black and other (francs p. 

quintal) 

I,ondon : Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs.) 
I^don and Liverpool c. 1. f., parcels (aWUlugs 
p, 3SO lbs.) ; 

Danubian (39-40 lbs.) 

Plate (f. a. q.) 

Chilian Tawny 

Milan (b) : spot (lire p. quintal) : 

Home grown . 

Poreign imported . 

Mabsb. 

Braila : Danube (lei p. quintal) 

Chicago : No. s Mixed American (cents p. 56 lbs.) . 
Buenos Aires (a) : Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 

quintal) 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs p. quintal) : 


May 

20, 

1932 


320 
38 «/ 8 | 

24^1 

3.5o| 

16.65! 

I 

114.40| 
24/6 1 


n.q. 


Cinquantino , 
Yellow Plate 


Dondon and I4verpool, parcels, c. i. f. 
p. 480 lbs.) : 

Danube 

Yellow Plate 

No. 2 White African 


Milan (b ) : Home grown (lire p. quintal) . 


76.50 

66.001 


200 

33 


4.57 H 


n.q. 

61 

54 


n. q. 
18/- 
n. q. 


RJCB (aEAMBP). 

Milan 0 ) ; Haratelll (lire p. quintal) | 15;d.00| 

Rangoon; No. 2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lbs.) , 

Saigon (Indochinese piastres p. quintal) ; 

No. X Round white (25 % brokens) ..... 

No. 2 Japan (40 % brokens) 

London (a) : c. i. f. (shillings p. xx2 lbs) : 

Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled. ......... 

American Blue Rose . . . ^ 

Burma, No. 2 

Saigon, No. X 

^am, Garden, No. x , 

Tokio ; Various qualities (yens p. fcoku) , , . , 


18/7 H 

mvz 

16/- 

w 

6)8/0 


Buenos Aires (a) s Current quality (pesos pamper 

p. quintal) 

Antweip : Plate (Belgimi francs p. <piintal} . ; . 
SfML c. i, f.:* plate (p. sterli»|| p. 1. ton) . . - 
loncion, c. 1. 1 : Bombay bold fp. s|vp. long 1^). 
; No. ?, Nortipusw, (eeubt 5G lbs.) , 


{ 


a,75| 

06 

7-1^ 

:30^17-6| 


May 

I3» 

193a 

May 

6, 

1932 


April 

-2, 

1932 

Average (i) 

April 

1932 

May 

1931 

May 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 








1930-31 

X929-30 

380 

315 

315 

305 

305 

331 

218 

247 

256 

35 

34% 

38 V. 

32’/s 

32% 

29 

50 Vs 

30 

mu 

24^2 

24% 

21*/. 

23% 

23 ’A 

28 Vs 

42 Vs 

32Vs 

44 V. 

5.65 

5.66 

5.)5 

5.70 

5.64 

8.94 

4.30 

3.68 

5.30 

16.65 

16.65 

16.35 

16.85; 

16.42 

19.48 

15.77 

16.17 

15.61 

114.60 

113.00 

137.75 

118.75 

117.00 

90.80 

65.85 

81.00 

81.16* 

23/- 

23/- 

23/3 

28/3 

22/3 

20/6 

19/6 

18/4 

21/- 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

2) 14/2 

tt. 12/1 

2) n. 16/4 

15/3 

15/6 

15/- 

15/3 

14/10 

11/4 

12/6 

10/0 

16/1 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

a. q. 

n. q. 

12/2 

13/5 

12/- 

17/8 

n. 77.50 

n. 77.50 

n. 79.00 

n. 76.50 

n. 77.00 

72.00 

74.60 

73.05 

80.76. 

67.00 

67.00 

67.00 

66.50 

65.00 

62.50 

66,30 

60.40 

74.30' 

202 

200 

212 

217 

(3) 213 

267 

285 

210 

309 

32 

31*/. 

3)% 

32 K 

32% 

5SV, 

80 Vs 

58 Vs 

86 Vr 

4.50 

4.47% 

4.42% 

4.77% 

4.64 

3.84 

3.09 

3.82 

6.17 

n.q. 

a. q. 

n. q. 

a* 1* 

n. q. 

84% 

n.99 

71% 

n. 97% 

63 

65 

60 

! 68 

06»/i 

88 

132*/. 

81 

131V*.' 

68 

63 

i 

64 

! 65 

63% 

77 Vi 

115 

65 

109% 

a. q. 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

a. q, 

23/1 

u. 17/4 

24/11 

18/3 

38/3 

18/4% 

18/7% 

18/10 

15/9 

24/10 

15/6 

26/3 

4)21/6 

n.q. 

n. q. 

a.q. 

n. q. 

5) 19/10 

1 25/5 

u. 18/11 

26/- 

78.60 

7a50 

78.50 

78.60 

1 

1 

77.m 

53.90 

67.60 

61.90 

71.35 



! 

i 



! 

1931 

1930 

100.00 

im,oo 

157.00 

155.00 

163.80 

128.20 

i 

157.00 

117.86 

152.15* 

205 

m 

330 

300 

300 

216 

446 

240 Vs 

393 Vi 






5.00 

12.91 

6.73 

11.36 






5,37 

32.37 

6.20 

10.89 

.18/7% 

13/1 %i 

12/7% 

12/7% 

12/7 

12/1 

14/sl 

11/11 

un 

14/4% 

14/4% i 

14/4% 

14/- 

14/1 

16/4 

14/01 

18A 

tm 

36/3 

m ! 

16/3 

160 

16/1 

18/1 

23/11 

18/7 

21/0 

m% 

0/1% 

mu 

0/1 

9/1 

7/1 

12/1: 

, 7/11 

lOAl 

m 

8/10%’ 

0/1% 

8/10% 

8/9 

7/1 

12/6 

8/1 

tl/6 

a. q. 

*)10/4% 6)10/6 

6)10/1% 

6)10/1 

8/7 

16/9! 

9/5 

14/- 

22.10 

22.20 

22.90 

21,60 

7)22.06 

1&22 

27,2^ 

18.46 

26*67 

‘ 8.80 

S.75 

8.05 

0.20 

0.18 

10.58 

: 

, 10.82 

17.1^ 

, m 

90% 

102 

102% 

102% 

U7Vi 

312 

146 

m% 


MI-0 

8^0-0 

7-17-0 

M7-S 

8-^ 

17-0-0 

MM 

15-0-6. 

lli4W]il0-lMlM<H> 

13n5-0 

11-7-0 

1 

f 

I 

Xl-0i6 




' m 





148 

236 






s 


— 360 





May 

6, 

1932 

April 

39, 

1932 

April 

22, 

1932 


Average (i) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

May 

20, 

1933 

May 

13, 

1932 

i 

April 

1932 

May 

1931 

May 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 

' ! 

Cottonseed. ! 

Alexandria : Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) . . . 

53.0 

53.2 

i 

51.3| 

54.2 

54.8 

54.8 

49.6 

64.3 

1930-31 

52.2 

1939-30 

67.9 

Hull; Sakellaridis (p. sterl. per long ton) ... * 

5--7--o| 

5-10-0 

5-6-3j 

5-11-3 

5-10-0 

3)5-11-0 

5-6-3 

6-16-9 

5-12-6 

6-18-2 

Cotton. 

New Orleans ; Middling (cents per lb.) 

(3) 5.78’ 

5.67 

1 

5.85 i 

5.84 

6.11 

6.08 

9.12 

15.64 

10.07 

16.17 

New York : Middling (cents per lb.) 

(31 5851 

5.65 

o.Ool 

5.85 

6.10 

6.13 

9.40 

16.47| 

10.38 

16.60 

Bombay : M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 

167 

167 

172 ' 

180 

182 

182% 

175% 

251 “/J 

191*/. 

283% 

Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar) : 

Sakellaridis f, g. f. 

10.77 

10.87 

1 

10.42 

11.47 

11.52 

11.65 

14.95 

27% 

17.12 

28V. 

Ashmouni (Upper Egypt) f. g. i. 

0.10 

0.20 

9.40 

10.26 

10.15 

16.16 

10.84 

19 

12.00 

19 V. 

Bremen : Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) .... 

6.87 

6.76 

6.81 

7.27 

7.43 

7.40 

10.51 

17^^ 

11.69 

18.27 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lb.) .... 

n. 4.20 

tt. 120 

n. 120 

n. 4.50 

n, 4.60 

n. 4.59 

n. 4.33 

5.99 

Q. 4.63 

n. 6.83 

Havre; Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.). . . 


201 

205 

214 

221 

221 

323 

507 

349 

545 

Mverpool (pence per lb.) ; 

Middling fair 

n.5.53 

n. 5,58 

n. 5.53 

n. 5.82 

n. 5.95 

n. 5.86 

n. 6.41 

9.92 

n. 6.93 

n. 10.39 

Middling 

4.53 

158 

4.53 

182 

4.95 

4.86 

5.21 

8.61i 

5.72 

9.09 

SSo Paulo, good fair 

n.4.78 

n. 4.83 

n. 178 

n. 5.07 

n. 5.20 

n. 6.08 

6.42 

8.40, 

5.91 

9.02 

M. g. Broach, fully good 

n.4.07 

n. 112 

n. 4.09 

n. 142 

n. 4.62 

n. 4.46 

n. 4.03 

n. 6.00, 

n. 4.25 

n. 6B0 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair 

6.10 

6.20 

6.10 

6.55 

6.65 

6.59 

8.18 

13.99 

9.08 

14.52 

Butter. 

Copenhagen (a) (Kr. p. quintal.) 

146 

150 

156 

158 

160 

167 

193 

217 

1931 

200 

1930 

245 

Maastricht, auction (6) ; Dutch (florins p, leg.) . . 

u. q. 1 

0.94 

1.03 

1.03 

1.08 

1.00 

1.30 

1.50j 

1.38 

1.70 

Hamburg, auction ( b ) : Schleswig-Holstein butter, i 
with quality mark (R. M. per 50 hg-} .... 

1 

117.36 

119.82 

119.35 

116.78 

116.06 

116.71 

124.98 

127.40 

131.22 

146.67 

Kempten (8) ; AUgau butter (Pfennige p. half kg.) 

(4) 134 

(4) 117 

(4) 117 

(4) 117 

(4) 112 

(4) 112 

109 

118 

110 

128 

Eondon (a) (shilliags p. cwt,) : 

British blended 

* 130/8 

130/8 

130/8 

130/8 

135/4 

184/5 

140/11 

154/- 

140/4 

168/8 

Danish . , , . , . 

110/-* 

112/- 

114/- 

120/- 

124/- 

122/- 

122/5 

138/- 

133/4 

153/6 

Irish aeamery, salted 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n,q. 

a.q. 

a.q. 

5)109/8 

137/- 

119/3 

184/10 

Dutch 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

120/- 

138/10 

182/1 

151/11 

Argentine 

106/- 

108/- 

108/- 

108/- 

112/- 

112/7 

114/6 

134/10 

117/7 

186A0 

Siberian 

*iol/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n,q. 

n. q. 

5)101/10 

127/2 

(5) 97/4 

131/6 

Australian, salted 

105/- 

106/- 

110/- 

112/- 

111/7 

112/5 

136/- 

116/8 

185/9 

New Zealand, salted 

103/- 

105/- 

108/- 

112/- 

114/- 

114/10 

114/2 

138/5 

119/11 

137/8 

Mian (lire per quintal) ; 

Parmis^ano-Reggiano, 1st quality of last year’s 
production , 

(6) 900 

(6)900 

(6\900 

1,060 

1,025 

1,015 

1,112 

1,177 

850 

1,108 

1,160 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice 

450 

450 

460 

456 

1 455 

475 

631 

616 

671 

Rome : Roman pecorfno, choice (lire p. quintal) . 

1,312 

1,312 

1,312 

1,287 

1 1,287 

1,287 

1,130 

1,226 

1,121 

1,207 

Alkmaar: ]^am 40 + \40% butterfat, with the 
country’s cheesemark, factory dheese, small ; 
florins, p. 50 kg.) 

21.00 

» 20.00 

i 20.00 

> 20.00 

21.00 

21.4C 

1 32.62 

1 89.00 

32,63 

40.83 

Gouda: Gouda 43 4. (whole mUk cheese, with 
the country's cheesemark* home made ; florins, 
p. 50 kg.) 

18.50 

1 18.00 

1 20.00 

, 1 

i 20.00! 20.0c 

21.3C 

) 35.20 

1 41.40 

37.93 

45.56 

Kempten (6) ; (Pfennige per half kg.) : 

Softriieese, green (20 % butterfat) 

20% 

20% 

ij 20% 

20% 

20 >S 

20% 

t 20% 

. 23 

24 

27 

Hmmenthal from the Allgau (whole milk cheese) 
rst quality . . , . 

83 

83 

S3 

83 

1 83 

83 

98% 

1 (7) 100 

97% 

(7) 97 

Eondon { c ) (shillings per cwt.) ; 

HagHsh Cheddar 

120/- 

120/- 

120/- 

120/- 

1 

120;- 

■ 120/S 

) 106/- 

123/2 

99/lC 

I 103/4 

Paiiflflinti ^ ^ ^ , 


78/6 

78/6 

78/6 

78/1 

\ 

r 78/11 

, 105/7 

76/9 

93/11 

New Zealand 

62/- 

63/- 

63/- 

64/- 

66/- 

- 65/S 

> 64/2 

87/5 

03/2 

82/2 

Eiverpool { e ) : Engl. Cheshire, ungraded (sh. p. cwt.) 

<8)84/- 

(8)84/- 

137/8 

137/8 

mu 

J isr/s 

5 (8)77/11 

1 (8)81/2 

94/3 

06/5 


, (tf) Thursday prices. — (6) Wednesday prices. — («) Average prices for weeks ending an preceding Wednesday. — (j) The mmthiy i 

,f ^ averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual aver^es on^e monthly. — {2) 15 April; s-xi-s. — I3) xg May. — (4) goring vt 
y" ^em changed: actual prices are generally 3 H. higher than according to the andent system used in Kanpten. — 0> Ayeta^ _ - 
f , csdcirihted irom the prices for the Fridays and the Thursdays which prebde. — (6) Production of 1931. — (?) Average price wt << 
;;';v/.^^ties. — (8) Kew. ’ '.4 

. • ,, ' . -f 
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THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN APRIL 1932 


In the following pages the ’index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different coun- 
tries. The indices collected together have been obtained according to different meth- 
ods and criteria. A detailed account of the items included in each series and the 
system of construction of the index-numbers may be found in the volume published 
especially for tliis purpose by the Institute, enti+led “ Index-numbers of prices of 
agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to the farmer We refer the 
reader to this volume for an exact interpretation of the significance of the different 
series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signi- 
ficance of the indices available, much care is advisable in their utilisation from an 
* international point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to re- 
produce all the data in their original form only, without attempting formally to unite 
them. The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily 
lead to the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

But in addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, a 
summary tables is given below. , *• 


Countries 


Germany 

England and Wales .... 

Argentine 

Canada 


United States 

Finland . . 
Hungary . 
Italy . . . 
New Zealand 
Netliexlands 
Poland . . 

Jugoslavia . 


a) 

b) 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for April, 1932 


compared witli those for March, 1932 

compared with those for April, 1931 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
Woducts 

General 
index -numbers 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
p^ucts 

General 
index-numbers 
of prices 


1.9 

— 1.4 


12.6 

— 13.5 

"1- 

3.5 

~ 1.9 


4.9 

— 2.3 


4.4 



1.6 

— 


1.2 

— 1,0 


16.1 

— 8.1 


4.9 

— 

— 

38.1 

— 

— 

3.3 

— 

— 

35.2 



2.0 

— 0.8 


29.8 

— 10.6 

- — 

5.2 

— 3.3 


0 

+ 4.7 


2.2 

— 2.0 


7.1 

4* 4.8 

+ 

2.7 

— 1.0 

+ 

1.4 

— 9.7 

•1- 

3.1 

— 

4 . 

0.5 



1.9 

— 2.5 


32.0 

— 21.6 

4- 

9-1 

+ 2.5 , 

— 

3.6 

— 11.7 

c) — 

U - 

2.2 , 

2.6 ' 

..5 j 

c) — 

d) - 

4.S 1 

28.9 

— 12.6 

[ 


a) “Bureau of Agricultural Econondcs — d) “Bureau of Eabor**. — c) Products of the soil. — Animal 
ptoducfa. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


QowsmixES 

April 

March 

Feb. 

" 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

April 

April 

Year 

CLASSmCATlON 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Germany 

{Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = 100. 











Foodstuffe of vegetable origin 

Wvestock 

Ivivestocfc products 

Feeding stuffs 

Total agricultural products 

122.4 121.6 

64.2 65.6 

90.3 ! 97.6 

99.7 I 99.0 

94.7 96.6 

119.5 

65.7 

95.5 

93.5 

94.6 

115.3 

65.7 

92.1 

92.0 

92.1 

112.8 

68.4 
101.1 

93.6 

94.5 

116.6 

71.4 
107.4 

98.7 

98.5 

129.7 
83.3 

105.7 
113.9 

108.8 

117.6 

113.3 

110.2 

99.2 

112.1 

119.3 
83.0 

108.4 
101.9 
103.8 

115.3 

112.4 
121.7 

93.2 

113.1 

Fertilizers 

Agricuitural dead stock 

71.7 ! 722 
117.0 1 117.2 

72.0 

118.9 

71.3 

122.6 

70.4 

128.3 

72.1 

128.6 

80.1 

131.2 

86.1 

140.2 

76.5 

130.7 

82.4 

189.4 

Finished manufactures {** Gebrauchs- 
gfiter”) 

119.9 

121.5 

123.6 

1269 

1324 











lUltO 



General index-numbef 

98.4 

99.8 

99.8 

100.0 

103.7 

106.6 

113.7 

126.8 

110.9 

124,6 

England and Wales 
(hCnistiy of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponding months 
1911*13 »“ roo. 











Agricultural products 

117 

IIS 

117 

122 

117 

112 

123 

1.37 

120 

134 

Feeding stuffe 

Fertilizers , 

99 

91 

102 

91 

97 

91 

95 

91 

93 

91 

97 

90 

88 

100 

106 

102 

83 

96 

96 

101 

General index-number (1). 

97.0 

98.9 

102.0 

99.6 

100.5 

07.6 

99.3 

119.4 

97.7 

114.1 

Argentina (2) 

(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 

1926 “ 100. 





1 

! 



1 

1 


Cereals and linseed 

Meat 

Hides and skins 

Wool 

Dairy products . I 

Forest products 1 

Total agricultural products 

1 

61.3 

70.4 
47.8 
46.1 
58.7 
66.3 
60.6 

63.1 

705 

616 

48.7 

58.8 
78.3 

63.8 

69.1 

72.3 
61.8 

49.4 
5a9 i 

1 78.3 

61,0 

66.8 

72.2 

62.7 
49.1 

68.8 

79.3 
68.9 

58.2 

77.1 

59.1 
51.7 
66.6 
80.5 
61.4 

66.6 

84.8 

66.8 
58.0 

70.7 

81.7 
68.6 

51.2 

93.9 

70.5 ! 
57.7 

73.6 1 
108.7 1 

61.4 

93.2 

113.1 

70.6 

67.1 

85.0 
106.8 

93.0 

55.8 
91.6 

64.5 
61.2 

74.6 

99.8 

63.8 

82.3 

110.9 

71.6 

67.4 

82.4 

107.9 

85.6 

Canada (2) 

(Internal Trade Branch * 

of the Dominiffltt Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 w 100. 



I 







i 

Field products (grain, etc.) 

Animals and animal products i 

Total Canadian farm products ...... 1 

44.5 

62.1 

51.1 

43.7 
66.2 

51.7 

43.7 1 
66.2 1 
52.1 

42.0 
68.8 ! 

62.0 

42.2 

71.1 

63.0 

46.0 

72.1 
55.8 

47.3 

81.8 

60.2 

! 82,1 
i 111.7 
93.2 

44.6 

77.6 
67.0 

70.0 
102.9 
j m 

Fertilizers 

71,4 

72.0 

72.0 i 

i 71.0 

71.1 

75.5 

86.5 

83.9 

83.0 

j 88.2 

Conmmer^s goods (other than foodstufls’ 
etc.) 

78.3 

78.9 

1 1 

1 79.7 

79.8 

79.9 

79.8 

80.1 

87.5 

80.6 

86.8 

- General index-number 

- 68.4 

69,1 

69.2 

69.4 

70.3 

70.6 

74.4 

91,7 

72.6 

86.6 

ESTONIA 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 » 100. 

] 

! 









Commodities imported {3). 

Commodities ex^ed 

Agrkultural products imports 

114 

62 

77 

' 113 

68 
81 

112 

64 

78 

117 

60 

76 

125 

64 

81 

124 

70 

as 

138 

78 

94 

116 

105 

109 

329 

76 

91 

, 118 

103 

108 


calctjJatioo of theiada:.iiumbers, ref^eace should be wadeto the Institute’s pubHcattotr 
4,, of y!«s of A^^cuitaml Ejodttcts and other I»riee.mdices of interest to the Planner {Kotne^ as M 

» to 7 ^ of the "Crop Iteport ” of Jamnaiy 1932. > 

base-year 1913 - lOo* — {«) Avera^ dhto for the year im are ptoidskmal.-" ,, 
the pnee of lye Js ea^luded from the, calculations. ' , v ^ » 



s 


COUNTRIES 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

April 

April 

Year 

AND 

CDASSmCATlON 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1931 

19^1 

1930 

1931 

1930 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to i9J3-’t4 “ 100 . 












50 

51 

5) 

52 

52 

57 

74 

110 

03 

100 

jEfjtuts and vegetables 

78 

73 

68 

70 

68 

68 

120 

187 

98 

158 


60 

69 

65 

68 

68 

70 

106 

146 

93 

134 

Dairy products 

74 

76 

79 

85 

92 

95 

99 

126 

94 

123 

^Poultry and poultry products 

CO 

61 

70 

87 

120 

123 

90 

117 

96 

126 

*C^ton and cottonseed 

40 

50 

47 

45 

45 

50 

78 

120 

63 

102 

Total agficu^ltwal products 

09 

01 

60 

63 

66 

71 

91 

127 

80 

117 

Commodities purchased by farmers (i) . 

114 

110 

110 

118 

123 

128 

182 

150 

129 

140 

AgricttUural wages ( 1 ) 

~ 

94 

- 

98 

— 

- 

127 

162 

116 

152 

UNWED States 
(B ureau of Labor) 

1946 e» 100 . 












44.5 

43.5 

40.1 

46.7 

47.0 

51.3 

59.5 

84.1 

63.0 

53.3 

Livestock and poultry . 

49.2 

61.4 

50.3 

53.4 

51.7 

55.7 

70.3 

96.9 

63.9 

89.2 

'Other farm products 

51.2 

52.1 

62.7 

54.8 

61.2 

68.1 

73.4 

99.0 

69.2 

91.1 

Tidal farm ptoduds . 

49.2 

60.2 

50.0 

52.8 

66.7 

68.7 

70.1 

95.8 

04.8 

88.3 

Agricultural Implements 

85.0 

85.0 

85.1 

86.5 

92.1 

92.1 

94.7 

95.0 

94.0 

95.1 

iFertilizer materials 

70.1 

68.6 

69.8 

09.9 

70.1 

70.1 

80.6 

88.1 

76.8 

85.0 


71,1 

73.2 

78.7 

75.5 

77.1 

77.7 

88.5 

94.4 

82.0 

93.0 

•Cattle feed 

53.4 

52.4 

48J 

53.0 

63.9 

59.8 

81.2 

117.1 

02.7 

99.7 

Non-agricultural commodities 

08.9 

09.3 

09.6 

70.3 

69.8 

71.0 

74.3 

89.4 

73.0 

85.9 

General index’-mmber 

05 

06.0 

00.8 

07.3 

66.8 

08.3 

78.3 

90.7 

71.1 

86.3 

FmtAND 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

X 94 d •» zoo. 











•Cereals 

89 

92 

94 

96 

98 

81 

76 

83 

77 

70 

Potatoes . 

09 

09 

68 

08 

54 

49 

09 

89 

68 

70 

Fodder ................ 

70 

70 

71 

73 

71 

62 

71 

03 

03 

62 

Heat 

61 

07 

63 

57 

67 

51 

66 

95 

64 

88 

Dairy products 

74 

78 

84 

90 

92 

88 

73 

81 

76 

84 

Tidal agricultural products . 

78 

77 

78 

78 

78 

72 

73 

85 

72 

82 

Genial index-number 

89 

92 

93 

94 

92 

87 

86 

92 

34 

90 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 “* roo. 











AgricuUural and livestock products , . « 

90 

92 

90 

89 

89 

89 

84 

83 

- 

- 

^General index-mniber 

97 

99 

99 

98 

99 

99 

93 

96 

- 

- 

iTAtY 

(Cousiglio Provlndale deU’Economia 
Corporativa di li^iiano) 

1913 «" too* 











Miami agticuUural products , , . , . 

801.18 

851.02 

849.67 

860.71 

342.85 

330.84 

850.30 

420.89 

343.11 

413.39 

Getuwal index-number 

818.79 

822.14 

323.49 

325.92 

$25.54 

328.74 

356.10 

429.24 

S4L57 

411.04 

New Zbaiawb 











(Census and Statistics O0o6) 











Avmage 1909-13 «* 100 . 











Dairy produce . , , , 

99.5 

99.3 

90.8 

.91.5 

9L5 

W 

89.4 

117.7 

99.3 

120,7 

Meat 

110.9 

1Q9;8 

118.5 

122.8 

1873 

m.i 

128.1 

1^.2 

129.2 

164.7 

Wool, , , 

00.9 

60.7 

64.9 

60,8 

0L7 

ms 

. 70.0 

8a5 

07.7 

100.7 

^des, ^ans, and. tallow 

. 74.6 

77.6 

75.1 

72.1 

07.0 

m 

84.0 

155.6 

82.7 

,145.4 

'''^pfeceilaneous ^ , 

miouUued 

, tOQV \ 

■■ ' '-r 


140.8, 

mo 

%m 

ms 


1341 

ma 

127,4 

134.0 


67*8 

i"’ ^ 

. |64 

\ $5.0 


^ . m 

, 90.0 

ms 

96.8 

120.7 



- 3 % - 


C 


!1 


COUNTRIES 

April 

March 

Febr. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

April ' 

April 

Year 

AND 

Classification 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Norway ( 1) 











{Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 

Average 1909-14 = 100. 











Cereals 

128 

123 

122 

123 

no 

no 

106 

128 

112 

114 

Potatoes 

151 

150 

140 

137 

126 

119 

167 

118 

150 

152 

Pork 

85 

88 

93 

95 

90 

88 

74 

123 

86 

98 

Other meat 

113 

119 

120 

118 

126 

121 

162 

204 

138 

198 

^gs 

70 

81 

87 

90 

114 

182 

85 

106 

96 

121 

Dairy products 

119 

123 

130 

129 

136 

133 

133 

149 

129 

150 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

104 

106 

108 

109 

108 

102 

111 

129 

103 

117 

Mnijiia 

87 

87 

83 

86 

85 

81 

85 

120 

82 

103 

Fertilizers 

Netherlands 

89 

89 

91 

91 

86 

86 

96 

105 

90 

101 

(Directie van den I^andbouw) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 =» 100. 











Products of the soil 

56 

56 

60 

58 

67 

59 

78 

58 

(a) 72 

(s) 68 

Animal products 

49 

51 

54 

53 

63 

67 

74 

89 

iz) 77 

(2) 96 

ToUd agricidtural products. 

51 

52 

55 

54 

54 

58 

75 

81 

(>) 76 

(2) 88 

A&ricuUutal wages 

95 

96 

95 

95 

95 

05 

95 

100 

(2) 99 

(2) 100 

General index-numbo' (3) 

Poland { 4) 

54.1 

! 

65.5 

56.2 

1 

56.8 

i 

i 57.4 

60.2 

69.0 

82.5 

66.7 

79.2 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1927 « 100, 











Products of the soil 

61.7 

67.1 

53.8 

627 

68.0 

59.1 

64.7 

55.8 

63.9 

52.1 

Products of agricultural industry .... 

71.5 

67.1 

64.5 

62.6 

66.2 

68.7 

75.4 

76.4 

65.9 

69.0 

Total products of plant origin 

66.8 

62.3 

59.3 

57.8 

62.4 

64.2 

70.3 

66.0 

60.0 

60.5 

Ati'j'mals 

49.7 

89.6 

37.8 

37.5 

41.8 

43.7 

55.9 

90.8 

55.8 

82.4 

2>airy products 

51.4 

53.7 

68.5 

56.9 

68.0 

76.9 

61.6 

71.1 

68.0 

81.5 

Total products of animal origin ..... 

50B 

45.6 

49.5 

i 45.4 

61.8 

56.4 

68.5 

81.5 

i 60.8 

81.9 

Total agricuUural prodacts 

59.0 

64.1 

54.5 

61.8 

57.2 

60.8 

64.5 

71.3 

59.7 

68.5 

Fertilizers. . 

94.1 

94.1 

94.1 

! 108.4 

108.4 

118.5 

124.7 

106.0 

120.2 

127.8 

Industrial products 

70.2 

71.6 

73.0 

74.4 

74.0 

74,6 

82.1 

96.5 

79.4 

94.0 

General index-number 

65.4 

63.8 

64.6 

63.9 

66.4 

68.2 

74.1 

85.0 

70.5 

82.3- 

Yugoslavu 
(National Bank 


i 









of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

X926 •«> xoo. 








4 



Iboducts of the soil 

74.3 

76.0 

70.3 

69.0 

70.6 

70.9 

77.6 

95.3 

74.3 

89.3- 

Animal products ' 

53.6 

65.0 

67.6 

60.5 

58.6 

63.6 

76.4 

09.2 

72.2 

96.3 

Industrial products . . . « 

66,2 

68.3 

68.8 

. 69.2 

68.6 

68.7 

73.9 

82.x 

I 

SIB 

General index-number 

66.1 

67.8 

67.3 

67.8 

67.2 

68.0 

76.5 

89.6 

72.9 

86.6 


(i) tbe agTicultural years refer to the period April i-Mar<di 31. — (a) Agricultural year July i-June 30, — ' fs) Calculated bjr 
the Cajtral Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base I925‘'r9a9 »= 100. — {4) Average data for the year *931 
are provisioaal. 



RATES OF FREIGHT 


(Rates for full cargoes). 


VOYAGRS 

May 

20 , 

1932 

May May Apiil 

13, 6 , 29 , 

1932 1932 1933 

April 

1932 

Average 

April 

1932 

May 

1931 

May 

1930 

Commerdal 

Season 








1930-31 

1929-30 

Shipments of Wheat and Maxzb. 









Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg .... 1 (shill per 

13/0 

13/6 n.14/6 n.14/6 

14/6 

14/6 

13/6 

14/4 

13/11 

15/8 

Blade Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg . . . i long ton' 

n. q. 

n. 10/6 n. 10/6 n. 10/0 

10/6 

10/7 

10/4 

n. q. 

10/10 

n, q. 

St. John to Liverpool (i) \ 

n. q. 

n. q. n. q. n, q. 

2 /- 

1/9% 

a. q. 

n. q. 

1/6 

1/5 

Montreal to United Kingdom . . . . / __ 

( 2 ) 0.08 

2)0.08% 2)0.08% 2)0.08% 

( 2 ) 0.09 

( 2 ) 0.09 

2/2 

1/10 

1/10 

mo 

Gulf to United Kingdom • } 

2/5 

n. 2/3 n. 2/3 2/8 

( 2 ) 0.10 

2 / 7 ., 

2/2 

2/1 

2/3 

2/6 

New York to Liverpool (i) \ 

1/6 

1/6 1/6 1/6 

1/6 

1/7H 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K, and Continent ) 

n. q. 

n. q. n. q. n. q. 

( 2 ) 0.09 

( 2 ) 0.09 

2 /- 

a. 1/9 

1/9 

1/9 

North Padficlto United Kingdom (sh. per long ton) . 

n. 21 /- 

in, 21/6 21 /- n. q. 

n. q. 

22/4 

23/6 

20/5 

22/3 

22/7 

Vancouver to Yokohama (i) (gold $ per sh. ton) , . 

2.20 

' ( 3 ) 2.20 ( 3 ) 2.20 2.20 

2.20 

2,20 

2.79 

2.56 

2.72 

2.78 

La Plata Down River (4) to U. K./Con- \ 









tinent i 

14/0 

15/6 16/- 17/- 

17/6 

16/6% 

18/3 

10/4 

16/4 

12/8 

La Plata Up River (5) to U. K./Con- i (shill, per 









tinent 1 long ton) 

16/9 

17/- 17/6 18/6 

18/6 

17/11 

19/9 

12 /- 

18 /- 

14/4 

^Karachi to U. K./ Continent (6) . . . ] 

n. q. 

21/6 21/6 n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

19/6 

n 13/9 

19/3 

a. 15/4 

* Western Australia to U.K./Continent . / 

23/6 

(7)26/- (7)24/- 25/6 

27/- 

26/10 

28/8 

j 24/7 

i 

29/8 : 

25/7 

Shipments of Rice. 






1 

1 

1931 

1930 

Saigon to Europe ( (shill, per 

n. 22 /- 

22/- 22/- (i)23/a 

(i)23/9 

(j)23/9 

25/7 

<1)17/6 

24/3 

n. 18/11 

Burma to U.K./ Continent | 2340 Ihs.) 

n.q. 

23/9 a. q. 24/6 

27/- 

26/1 

23/11 

a. 17/8 

23/9 

n. 17/8 


(i) Rates for parcels by liaers. — (a) Freight in gold $ per lOo lbs. (in the case of a loss of 35 % ia the value of the shilling, 
10 $c, per 100 lbs. are equal to ss/S per quarter). — (3) Vancouver -Vladivostock: Can. $2.40 to 2.75 per sh, ton, — {4) “Down 
River **, includes the ports Buenos Aires and I,a Plata. — (5) “ Bp River “ includes the ports on the ParanA River as far as San 
XfOrenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond Ban Dorenzo (Colastine, Santa>Fe and Parani) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — (6} The 
original data being quoted in “scale terms”, 10 % is added to arrive at freights per long ton. ^ {7) Australia -Vladivostock 1 17/d 
to 18/- per long ton. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

PERCBNXAOE op PREMttrai (+) OR OP LOSS (— ) OP DIBPERBNT CURRENCIES IN RESPECT OP THEIR PARITY 

WITH THE DOLLAR (l). 


CotJimtY 

Exchange 

May 20 , 

1933 

May i3f 

1932 

May 6, 

2932 

April ag, 

1932 

April sif 
193 s 

Germany 

Berlin 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


04 


0.4 

Argentina 

New York 


89.3 


39.3 


39.8 

.... 

39.8 


39.3 

Bdgimn 

Brussels 

+ 

0.9 


1.0 

4 

1.1 

+ 

0.6 

4 

0.8 

Canada ...... 

New York 


32.4 


11.4 


10,6 


10.8 


10,1 

Denmark. ...... 

Copenhagen 


26.2 

— 

25.5 

— 

26.2 


254 


23.2 

gypt 

London 

— 

24.6 

— 

24.9 


24.4 


25.0 

— 

23.1 

Prance . 

Paris 

+ 

0.8 


0.8 

+ 

0.7 

4 

0.5 

+ 

0.5 

Great Britain , . . . 

London 


24.6 


24.9 

* — 

244 


26.0 


23.1 

Hungary 

Budapest 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0,0 

India 

London 


24.8 


25.1 

»i.« 

24,6 


25.0 


23.1 

IndO'China 

Paris 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

0.8 

4 

0.7 

4 

0.5 

i + 

0.5 

Italy 

Milan 


2.1 


2.0 


u 


2.0 


2,0 

Japan 

New York 

— 

37.0 

, — 

36.2 

j 

34.8 

' — 

85,0 


84.6 

Ketherlands .... 

Amsterdam 

+ 

0.9 

4 

1.0 

4 

1.0 


1*0 


0.7 

Rumania ....... 

. ^ New York 

4. 

0.3 

4 

, 1.2 

+ 

1,2 

: 4 

0.3 

4 

! 

0.3 


(i) The percentage r^qsents the preri|ium or the loss as fax as possible oh the hatJoinal aatoge. ‘ By the aid of the tAble 
Of rmppcal paiitjtes of the ottrrehdiss, cowdered and the percentages hudioated is possWe ^ obta^ the redprocal prices 

'Or the di%<mt ,cittrei*5leS' 'ft tbo raw 'to wch thf qdot^ons ,of the Months t^epOxt refer. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Increases in the areas of other crops in 
IS’orthern Ireland in 1932 have taken place at the expense of flax. It is evident that 
owing to the low prices offered at markets the decline in flax area is continuing. 

In Northern Ireland, owing to the adverse efiect of the cold weather on pastures, 
liand-feeding of outing cattle assumed a greater importance than usual ; where this 
has been carried out the animals are in particularly good condition but outliers that 
have not been hand-fed have lost a little in condition as a result of the cold spring and 
the scarcity of grass. The general health of both cattle and sheep is satisfactory. 
Very few complaints of disease have been received. Dairy stock are in good health. 

Milk supplies in Northern Ireland increased but were still a little below the average 
for April due to some extent to the growth of grass being three to four weeks later than 
usual. 

Czechoslovakia . The area sown to hemp this year (15,400 acres) is 24.9 % smaller 
than that of 1931 (20,600 acres) and 35.8 % smaller than the five-year average (24,000 
acres). For colza the data are as follows : 3,360 acres in 1932 ; 5,040 in 1931 and 4,440 
the average for the tive years ending i(i3o. Percentages 66.7 and 75.7. 

The area sown to maize is estimated at 355,000 acres against 347,000 in 1931 
and the five year average of 349,000. Percentages: 102.3 and 101,8. For flax the 
respective figures are as follows : 20,100 ; 22,900 and 46,200 : 87.7 % and 43.5 %. 

Argentina : On May 21 sowing operations were progressing well. It is forecast 
that this year the wheat area will be increased by 10 %. that is, by about 1.7 million 
acres compared with last year when 17 million acres were sown. There is forecast, on 
the contrary, a decrease of ro % in the flax area which last year was 8.6 million acres. 



MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following notes refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop reports and in the tables, — Crop condi- 
tion according to the system of the country : Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslo^ 
vakia : i = excellent, 3 = good, 3 «= average, 4 5= bad, 5 ~ very bad i France : 100 ~ excellent, 70 ™ 
good, 60 = fairly good, 50 = average, 30 — bad ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland : 5 excellent, 
4 = good, 3 ~ average, 2 » bad, i «= very bad ; Netherlands : 90 *= excellent, 70 — good, 60 ~ fairly 
good, 50 ~ below average ; U. S, S. J?. : 5 « good, 4 « above the average, 3 = average, 2 =* below average, 
I s=s baad ; Canada 100 = crop condition allowing a yield equal to the mean of a long senes cf years ; 
United States : too — crop condition which promises a normal yield. For other countries the system 
of the Institute is employed : 100 *= crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last 
ten years. 


1932 No. 6 


CEREAL CROP CONDITION AND PRODUCTION PROSPECTS 

BuropiC- — The persistence of winter conditions until the end of April led to a 
considerable delay in the growth of cereals which formed the dominant feature of the 
crop situation in nearly all European countries at the beginning of May. To ensure a 
successful outcome of the season there was consequently on the whole a need for very 
favourable w'eather conditions during the months to elapse before harvest. It may 
be stated that in most of Europe the month of May in general responded to the growth 
requirements of cereals. Although in the first half of May in a number of European coun- 
tries the temperature did not rise notably rains fell in the regions that needed them. 
During the latter half of the month the weather was favourable almost everywhere and 
crop progress, which was not very noticeable in the first part of May, was considerably 
hastened by the gradual increase in warmth and by the alternation of rain and sun 
which were characteristic of the period. . The crop situation on i June was on the 
whole much better than in the previous month- and considerably superior to that of 
last year at the same date. The information available on the course of the weather 
during the first half of June in the principal producing countries is also, in 
general, satisfactory. 

In a large region covering roughly the North and Centre of France, Belgium, Great 
Britain and the Netherlands, arrears of crop growth were, however, made up only in 
.smairpart, due to the persistence of bad weather and lack of the necessary warmth and 
sunshine. In the countries of Southern Europe where harvesting begins in the latter 
half of Jtme, crop prospects ^ere generally very good. Spain announces a crop 
fairly closely approaching the record obtained in 1925 ; in Italy, despite some damage 
due to shrinkage in Sicily and Apulia, it Is anticipated that production will not be 
smaller than that of last year ; Greece, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia ate counting upon 
heavy crops. The Hungarian crop should, however, be a little below the averi^e and 
it seems that Rumania can count only upon a nearly average production. 

In Central and Northern Europe, where the! harvest period is more distant, the situa- 
tion of standing crops, vaxies from country to country. In France the final crop result 
is uncertain ; lie af>pearance of standby cereals is in general satisfactory, despite con- 
tinual rainy weather ifi May and June but it is increasingly feared that tfae persistence 
bad ,Wes.th^‘;iday/ cause setions'damage: Although tmeeftahr the pr^nt situation 
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of French crops is much bettef than that of the past year and only a succession of ab- 
normal adversities could reduce production to the low level of 1931. 

In Germany there are in prospect excellent crops of both wheat and rye on lar- 
ger areas than last year ; in Poland and Czechoslovakia, where complaints of drought 
and cold were made, the situation, which was nearly average at the beginning of Jime, 
subsequently somewhat improved. 


Uniikb Stages. — Winter wheat. 


Year 

of 

produc- 

tion 

Area > 

' oi 

% 

area 

not 

rvest- 

ed 

Crop 
condi- 
tion on 
June 1 st 


Yield per acre 


1 Production 

Sown ! 

1 

harvest- , 
cd 

Forecasted 
at June ist 

i .‘Vctualiy 

i obtained 

Forecasted 
at June ist 

Actually 

obtained 


thousand acres j 



centals 

bushels 

centals 

bushels 

thousand 

thousand 



1 

i 







centals 

bushels 

centals 

1 

bushels 

193^ . . 

38,6S2’{i)32,277'{2) 

16.6 

64.7 

7.0 

12.7 



246,600! 

411,000 

! 


1931 • • 

43,149, 

41,009 

5.0 

84.3 

9.6 

16.1 

‘ 11.5 

’ 19.2 

389,4001 

649,000 

47^479 

787,465 

1930 . • 

43,630i 

39,309, 

9.4 

71.7 

8.3 

13.8 

9.1 

15.2 

319,481! 

532,469 

361,104 

601,840 

1929 . . 

43,340' 

40,580, 

6.4 

79.6 

9.3 

15.4 

8.5 

14.2 

373,289! 

622,148 

346,205! 

577,009 

1928 . . 

47,317i 

36,213! 

23.5 

73.6 

8.5 

14.21 9.6 

16.0 

307,513! 

512,252 

347,204' 

578,673 

1937 . . 

43 , 373 : 

37,723} 

13.0 

72.2 

8.5 

14.21 8.8 

14.7 

322,2011 

537,001 

331,648 

552,747 

1926 . . 

39,887' 

36,987i 

7.3 

70;5 

8.8 

14.6 

10.2 

17.0 

325, 8 OO! 

543,000 

376,460 

627,433 

1925 . . 

89,951! 

31,346; 

21.5 

66.5 

7.8 

12.4 

7.7 

12.8 

244,2941 

407,156 

241,242^ 

402,070 

1924 • - 

38,916i 

35,6561 

8.4 

74.01 

8.6 

13.8 

10.0 

16.6 

305,591} 

509,319 

355,355 

592,259 

1923 . . 

46,091 i 

39,508’ 

14.3 

76.3 

8.8 

14.7 

8.7 

14.5 

348,325 

580,541 

343,066! 

571,777 

1923 . . 

' 47,930' 

42,358! 

11.6 

81.91 

8.6 

15.9 

8.3 

13.8 

364,200- 

607,000 

352,127i 

580,878 

1921 . . 

45,625 

43,4141 

4.8 

77.9; 

8.0 

14.9 

8.3 

13.8 

346,800, 

578,000 

360,190 

600,336 

1920 . . 

44,861, 

40,0161 

10.8 

78.21 

1 7.6! 

14.8 

9.2 

15.3 

302,4001 

504,000 

366,358- 

610,597 

m9 . . 

51,483 

50,494} 

I.9I 

94.9 

! 10.6 

18.2 

9.0 

15.1 

536,8001 

893,000, 

456,226’ 

760,377 

1918 . . 

43,126' 

37,130' 

13.9 

83.8 

9.5I 

16.1 

9.1 

15.2 

352,149 

586,016 

339 , 059 ; 

565,099 

1917 . . 

38,839 

27,257; 

28.9 

70.9 

! 8.2 

13.5 

9.1 

15.1! 

223,800' 

373,000 

247,741, 

412,901 

1916 . . 

39,^45 

34,709, 

11.6 

73.2! 

I 8.1 

14.2 

8.3 

13.8, 

281,400 

469,000 

288,332! 

480,553 

1915 . . 

42,431' 

41,8081 

2.6 

85.81 

I 9.8 

16.8 

9.8 

16.3 

405,600! 

676,000 

404,368, 

673,947 

1914 • . 

37,158, 

36,008 

3.1 

92.7 

10.6 

18.0 

11.4 

i9.o; 

382,800. 

638,000 

410,994! 

684,090 

tm . . 

33,274! 

31,699; 

1 

4.7 

83.5 

9.3 

15.9 

9.9 

16.5 

295,200} 

( 

492,000 

i 

314,137' 

523,561 


i) Area to be harvested, — { 2 ) Percentage of area abandoned at May lat. 


Summarising, prospects for the European harvest, which will be effected on an^ 
area about the same as that of last year in the case of wheat and on a rather considerably 
larger one for rye, appear to indicate a production at least as large as that of 1931 for 
wheat and much larger for rye, of which last yearns crop was deficient. 

As regards the U, S. S. B.. May was fairly favourable to good development of win- 
ter cereals, the rains having been fairly regularly distributed. A yield at least average 
is expected on an area wider than in 1931. Sowings of spring wheat were very late but 
the moisture necessary for regular germination was not, as in 1931, lacking and the 
fir^t stages of growth may be considered satisfactory. It appears however that the 
area of spring wheat sowings proposed under the Plan will not be attained and it may 
now be said that the area sown will probably remain about 7 million acres less than that 
in 1931. The total area under wheat in the U. S. S- R. should therefore in the current 
season be about 5 million acres less than last year. In the first half of June crop condi- 
tion remained favourable ; in the middle of the month however deficiency of rains and 
intense heat were reported in some spring W'heat regions. 

In North America May was not favourable to winter wheat and the estimate based 
on crop condition on i June is about 30 million bushels below that calculated on i May. 
The production forecast for this year is one of the smallest in the last twenty years ; 
even allowing for possible improvements with the somewhat better weather that pre- 
vailed in the first half of J une the resulting increase will not in all probability be of mqre 
than minor importance. On the other hand the development of spring wheat has 
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far been entirely satisfactory ; private estimates of the spring wheat crop place it at 
about 260 million bushels as against scarcely 105 million last year following on the severe 
drought* Even assuming that the spring crop is as abundant as expected the total 
production of the United States will not however be sufficient for the normal needs of 
internal consumption, at present calculated at 700 million bushels per annum. The 
great accumulation of old crop stocks, considered to exceed 360 million bushels, will be 
sufficient to meet the internal deficit, which in any case seems at present quite small, 
and at the same time leave available for export in 1932-33 a very large quantity. 

In Canada crop condition, already good at the end of May thanks to frequent rains 
and good soil moisture, further ameliorated in the first half of June. In the Prairie 
Provinces the necessary rains fell in sufficient amount and were well distributed. Ex- 
pectations therefore are of a crop above the average ; private estimates place it at about. 
450 million bushels against the 305 million in 931, 

The latest report from British India indicates a slight decrease in wheat produc- 
tion from 347.6 to 340.9 million bushels. Amongst the other Asiatic producing coun- 
tries S3n:ia and Palestine expect a somewhat deficient crop owing to the spring drought. 

In North Africa the wheat crop appears abundant in Tunisia and Egypt, fairly 
abundant in Morocco and practically average in Algeria. 

In conclusion on the basis of the situation in mid June it may be said that in the 
northern hemisphere outside the U. S. S. R. the crop will probably be slightly below 
that of 1931 for wheat and rather above it for rye. In the U. S. Si R. a wheat crop 
somewhat better than that of 1931, which was greatly reduced by the effects of the 
drought on the spring wheat, is promised and a fairly abundant rye crop; as last year. 
Sowings in the southern hemisphere continue under very favourable conditions over 
areas larger than those of last year. G. C. 


CEREALS 


Germany ; Higher temperatures in May and heavy rains favoured the growth of 
cereals. Spring cereals have brairded well. 

At the beginning of June the crop condition of spelt was 2.5 against 2.7 on i May 
1932 and 2.7 on i June 1931. 


Austria: The first ten days .of May were characterised -by cold and very chan- 
geable weather. Precipitation.during' this period was not very abundant. From the 
loth to the 2oth the weather was warm and dry, giving rise to some complaints of drought. 
On about the 20th severe storms sporadically caused, appreciable damage. 

Winter cereals which were backward at the beginning of May, grew, faster after 
the rains and warm weather at the beginning of the month. 

Towards the middle of May the spring sowings- were jmi^ed.. The last sowings 
have come up slowly and irregularly. t 


Belgium : Apao^ from some very hot days wbich! greatly ..^ncoura^ed grow^, May 
was rainy and rather cold, ^ At the end of the mbn^ growth was iq-3;5 (^ay^ in, arreajr 
compared with abnormal ’ s-, 

..Wintejr cereals have vot afd ' at the end of the n^omtl^’werb; 




<itn£G^'^.fi3rstbto'''pl May, 
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T 3 ae areas sown this year.to meslin (252,000 acres) and to spelt (24,700) are a little 
smaller than those of last year hut slightly (4 %“5 %) above the average of 1926- 1930. 

Spain : May weather greatly favoured cereals. Beneficial rains fell in abund- 
ance and completely repaired the in general not very large damage caused by the 
somewhat prolonged winter. These rains, together with the good conditions under 
which sowings were accomplished, and the fact that the reduction in area compared 
with 1931 is small, promise to result in one of the best productions of cereals obtained 
in the last ten years. 


'Pvod/iiciion of cereals in Spain. 

% 193a 




» 1932 

1931 

Average 

1926-1930 

193 X 

Average 
s=s 100 

Wheat . . 

(000 centals) 
(000 bushels) 

96,871 

161,448 

80,657 

134,426 

85,802 j 
143,001 ( 

120. 1 

XI2.9 

Rye . . . 

(000 centals) 
(000 bushels) 

13.370 

23.875 

11.817 

21,102 

12,420 \ 
22,179 j 

113*1 

107.6 

Barley . . 

(000 centals) 
(000 bushels) 

55.577 

115.788 

43.548 

90,727 

45.265 ( 
94.304 ( 

127.6 

122.8 

Oats . . . 

(000 centals) 
(000 bushels) 

14.334 

44.794 

I 3>335 

41,670 

13.333 5 

41,664 ^ 

I 07'5 

107.5 


* Estimate 


Estonia : Cold weather in April was unfavourable for the growth of crops whereas 
during the first half of May temperatures were favourable and crops improved con- 
siderably. 

According to agricultural correspondents* estimates, condition of winter crops on 
May 15 was a little above the average. 

Irish Free State : The growth of all crops was retarded by the cold, harsh wea- 
ther which prevailed during the greater part of May. Otherwise crops were in satis- 
factory condition at the beginning of June, no damage having been occasioned by 
storms, disease or pests. 

France : The figures of crop condition given in the table were estimated in the latter 
half of April ; they can therefore give only a very approximate indication of crop pros- 
pects ; it is moreover evident that no correspondence exists between the more or less 
high figures given for crop condition of the various cereals as on i May and the quan- 
tity of production. If, however, account is taken of the weather conditions which 
have prevailed since the end of April, some conclusions may be drawn from the figures 
of crop condition calculated as at this date. It may be noted, first, that in contrast 
to last year, it is the southern regions which have suffered most from the unfavourable 
conditions of the season ; in these regions growth is more advanced and as reaping, 
despite delay by bad weather, should be effected between the end of June and the begin- 
ning of July, the persistence of rainy weather, the relatively low temperatures 
and the absence of sunshine during the period of flowering ^d grain foimatipii 
render the prospect of a good crop, as regards both quality and quantity, rather imp^pljH 
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Area and Crop Condition. 


$ 


Area Sown || 

1931*38 

I930'3T 

Average 

1925-20 

to 

1929*30 

% 1931*32 

1930-31 

■» TOO 

Aver. 

«= 100 

Thousand acres | 

4,880 

4,652 

3,804 

104.9 

128.3 


702 

384 

. . . 

... I 

f * - 

485 

482 

. . . 

... 

r - - 

22 

27 


... 1 

388 

839 

396 

99.6 

97.9 

2,906 

2,964 

2,764 

98.1 

105.5 

10,601 

11,245 

10,786 

94.3 

98.3 


38 

31' 


... 1 

30 

32 

26 

'9ks 

112 . 8 ; 

12,973 

11,725 

12,650, 

110.6 

102,6 

283 

769 

402 

36.9 

70.4' 

-r - - 

60 

57| 

... 

. . . 

12,085 

11 , m 

(2)11,909 

100,3 

101.1 


149 

105 

. . , 


876 

410 

264 

91.7 

1^*6 

- - ,* 

100 

138 

, . . 

... 1 

22 

28 

80 

97*8 

73 . 9 ' 

10 

10 

9 

99.2 

108.9, 

. . 

192 

187 


... 1 

3,848 

4,137 

3,256 

98.0 

11&2 
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222 


. . . 

^596 

6,154 

, — 

*90.9 

— 


582 


. • . 

. . . 

125 

125 

122 

100.0 

102.4 

1,937 

1,962 

1,815 

98.8 

ioe*7j 

96 

98 

92 

98.4 

t04B 

5,218 

6,276 

4,788 

m 

110.1 

82,887 

29,040 

(3)24,460 

111.4 

182.2 

55,788 

55,811 

53,058 

m 

105,0 

8B,m 

84,851 

77,578 

103,8 

1183 

496 

561 

883 

88.5 

59*6 

24,671 

26,554 

. 23.092 

96.6 

■ 106.S 

82,261 

41,009 38,202 

78.7 

84.4 

« * « 

13,940 

21.243 


... 1 

1,092 

1,601 

1,278 

'*7k8 

i 85.5| 

58, m 

e8,m 

m,m 

8SJ 

: mi 

33,768 

82*031 

31,477 

106.4 

* 107.3 

# • • 

1,281 

1,185 


1 

1,191 

i 

1,168 

1,118 

102.0 

1 106*5 


COUNXKCBS 


Crop condition (t) 


I -VI-1933 

l-v -1932 

t-VI-i^ 3 T 

a) 

b) 

C) 


b) 

») 

a) 

b) 

C) 

2.6 


. 

2.8 


— 

2.7 

— 

—p. 

2.6 

_ 



— 


2.6 


— 

2.6 


— 

2.8 

— 

... 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.6 


— 


— 

3.1 

2.5 

— * 

— 






IMP-. 


p,^ 

95 

325 

— 

— 

125 


— 

145 

— 

— 

d) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

A 


“* 

1)102 

— 

— 

— 

—* 

~ 





— 

71 • 

— 


«... 

— 

. . . 

. . . 


.. 

71 


— 

«• 



100 

— 


100 


— 

— 

95 








— 

■M 

116 

— 


... 


— 


— 

90 

3.4 



3.2 


— 

— 

3.0 

— 

3,4 






3.3 



2.1 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 


— 

i»)S .2 

_ 



». 

— 

...pp.. 


.*« 


79 



... 

79 

— 


— 

— 

63 


- -t r 

T. r 

— 

' 

( 1 ) 2.8 

(1)3.4 

— 


... 

... 

... 

(1)3.1 

— 


(1)3.2 

— 

— 

• • • 

... 


M 

M. 


e\ 



3.5 





M... 



2*7 


— 

95 


» 

92 



97 

... 


— 

8.0 

— 

2.9 


— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 




100 


-MW> 

100 

: 

- 


97 




... 





80 


— 

64.7 

— 


76.3 

84.3 

— 

-« 

-*- 

- 

84.5 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

67.9 

— 

7) 

— 

— 

1 /) 

— - 

- 

-*- 

Th 



— 

102 ! — 

— 

— 


p— 


w. 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

100 

, 

.M. 


85 



75 


.. 



.... 


100 


1 111 



107 

T" 


105 

— 





tmtm 



4 


«pp 

' 120 

— , 

— 

m 



120 

w 


- 


— 

- 

*- 


— 


— 


—.1 

... 


.... 


— 



r— 

mmrn 




*** 




. 2.6 

L, 


u 



2.9 



2.8 

i •— 

.. 

' — 



2:8 

; 


‘ 2.6 

1 — - 

... 

2 .< 


— 


( 

, p— 

2.6 



2.4 


' ..p™ 

2.6 

i “*T 







..j* 



180 

11 * 

' 11 * ^ 

180 


7 - ■ 



. 

«) 


' « 1 *— * 


r— 


' * 






. , 10 ^ 

.'r-T, 



, -T-. _ 

. *> ^ 






' L.Ji- 

/-O," 

"iS-i.. 

' •*“ 


I 



,7^, 






Wheat. 


Germany, . . 

»**) 

♦Austria . . . 

\w\ 

Belgium . . . 

w) 

Bulgaria . . 

. . 

Spain .... 


♦Estonia . . . 

. w) 

Finland . . . 

w) 

France . . . 

itt) 
\ «) 

♦Scotland . . 


Italy .... 

. . 

♦I,atvia . . . 


Uthuania . . 

iw) 

1*4 

I^uxembuig . 


Malta. * . . 

. , 

♦Netherlauds . 

®) 

Poland. . . . 

fw) 

1*4 

♦RumardA • 

w) 

♦Sweden . . . 


Switzerland . 

\w} 

Czechoslovakia j 

Yugoslavia. • 

W) 

tr.S S.R. , . 

m) 

Total Eafopo 

\n) 

Canada ( 3 ), . 

ft*-) 

\ 

United States 

; f w) 

(3) 

\*s) 

Mexico ♦ . . 

• • 

TM America . . 

India { 4 ) . « 


♦Japan . . , , 


Sy^and I^ebanon 


TM Asia 

Algeria . . 
Cyrenaica . 


French Hotooco . 
ttials 

T(xtal Affica . . 

findufAiWe {”1 


F-m 
Oermany . 
♦Austria . . 


BuJ^iatria. . . * 
spaSa . . » , . 
' ♦Bsionia 

. # „ ’ ' 


24, m 


8,67a 


22,im 


8,640 

2.450 (5) ^477 
2,100 1,977 

8,m\ BtlXB 

M,aa6 165^7471 
188,078 1H7S7 


11,112 


578 

598 

' *' 544' 
',%W, 


10,610 

179 

865 

89 

668 

597; 

im\ 

m 


8,788 

81 

1.588 


1,774 

8,242 

167,294 

181,764 


11425 
202 
891 
51 
668 
521 
1,668 
, m 
mi 


i?” 


16541 

I 

98.2 

S2.7| 

*9a9 

106.2 

maj 

943 ! 

974 


104.7 


108.6 

100*1 

'96.9 


1073^ 

95.6 

18*4 


9a4| 

109*9 

1944 

97.8 


io|.ik, 



s 
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Average 

1 % 1931-33 




2rop 

CONDI'] 

CION 

\) 



Countries 



1925 ’26 
to 












1931-32 

, 1930-31 

j ■ 








1 






1929-30 

1930-31 

Aver. 

i-Vl- 10^2 


I-VI-103I 


Thousand acres 

s= 100 

« 100 













1 



a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

6) 

C) 

a) 

6) 

c) 

♦IVatvia ..... 


572 ' 628 

1 


120 



— 



— 


75 

l^ithuania .... 

' i,22€ 

1,249 1,159 

98.4 

106.1 

3.7 

— 

— 

3.4 

— 

— 

2.9 

— 

2.6 

Iruxembutg . . . 

17 

16 

18 

108.1 

97.1 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 



♦Netherlands . . . 


445 

485 


* t - 

72 

— 

— 

72 



— 

— 

65 

Poland. . . . { “I 

ii774 

14,201 

13,996 

97.0 

98.4 


... 


— 

(1)3.0 

— 

— 

(i)S.O 

— 


62 

82 


. ... 




— 

— 

(1)2.9 

— 

— 

W2.9 

♦Unmania, . . w) 

686. 802 


85.4 


... 


. .. 

— 

— • 

— 


— 

•— 

♦Sweden 


' 494 

662 



3.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Switzerland . w) 

46, 46 

48 

100.0 

‘ 95.6 



97 

— 

— 

97 

— 

— 

92 

Czechoslovakia!*^! 

2,448i 2,417 

70 1 7S 

2.482 

66 

101.3 

97.0 

98.6 

106,4 

__ 


. . . 

2.6 


— 



3.4 

Yugoslavia . to) 

500 522 

460 

97.5 

110.6| 

— 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

U.S.S.R. . . to) 

64,765 

69,353 {2)69,227 

93.4 

93.6 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

''Total Europe j 

34,m 

34,112 

34,851 

100.2 

08.1 






— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

‘IS, 935 

103,465 

104,078 

05.6 

95.1 

— 

— 

— 

' — 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Canada ( 3 ). . !®! 

498 

599 

705 

83.2 

70,7| 



— 

86 

— 

— 

94 


— 

72 

164 

179 

251 

91.6 

65.4 

— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

86 

United States( 3 ) w) 

3,281 

3,143 

3,312 

104.4 

99.1! 

— 

— 

80.4 

— 


83.2 

— 

— 

74.8 

Total America . . 

2,943 

3,021 

4,268 

100.6 

j 

02.5 


- 

- 

- 


— 

— 

- 

— 

Algeria 

5 

3 

4 

161,1 

147.3 



100 






100 

— 

French Morocco . 

2 

2 

2 

94.5 

105.3 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

75 

ftraiifl Total . !^| 

38,120 

38^ 

39,125 

100.2 

97A 







— 

.... 



— 



102,885 

101,391 

108,352 

95.8 

95.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Baslbv. 





i 










Germany . . ! 

583 

561 

444 

103.9, 

181,4 

2.8 

— 


2.8 

— 

— 

2.8 



... 

3.440 

3.295 

... ! 

2.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.5 



•Austria . . , !®j 

... 

18 

404 

70 

23 

364 

... 

... 1 

I 

2.7 

2.8 


— 

2.8 

2.4 



2.5 

2.8 



Belgium. . , <e») 

78 

78 

111.2) 

' 106 .C 



. . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95 

Bulgaria .... 

605 

607 

691 

99.7i 

102.5 

126 


— 

120 

— 

— 

145 

— 

— 

Spain ..... 

4,558 

4,644 

4,481 

98.0, 

101.6 

d) 

— i 


1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France • • .{®J 

414 

423 

408 

97.8 

101.5 


..... 


— 


68 

— 



1.445 

1.490 

1.313 

96.9 

.110.0 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

t 

67 

— 

— 

— 

•I^ithuania .... 

. * . 

474 

499 



3.5 


— 

— 


— 

3.5 

— 

— 

XfUzremburg . . . 

' 10 

11 

9 

*89.9 

*11*4.1 

2.3 


— 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.3 


— 

Malta <6) .... 

6 

- - 7 

7 

'90.3 

9.40 

— 


— 

. — . 


— 

— 



Poland . . . [,®| 

125 

128 

175 

97.9, 

71.7 

. . , 


. . . 

— 

(1)3.0 

1 — 

(1)3.2 



... 

3.081 

2.730 


, , . 




(1)3.2 

— 

— 

(1)3.2 

— 

— 

Rumania .... 

2,9^ 

- -4,742 

4,494 

’*6k5; 

66.0 

► . , 


... 

— 

— 

— 


f> , 

*— 

Switzerland . . . 

18 

18 

16 

100.01 

110.0 



95 

— 

'"T 

93 

— 

98 

Czechoslovakia !*^| 

16 

3,699 

16 

1,766 

15 

1,745 

99.1 

96.3| 

108.2 

97.4 

— 


— 

2.4 

— 


2.7 


— 

Yugoslavia . w) 

609 

629 

672 

96.8* 

m.i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

u.aaR. . . W) 

872 

869 

( 2 ) 1.015 

100.4 

85,9 



— 


1 : 

1 ; 

— 

1 

— 


TM Eu/rope 

13%$ 

15M1 

14.343 

86.0 

OU 







J 

..1. 


mn 

jsm 

15.358 

4.-704' 

1 ‘ 87.6 

01.1 

— 

— 

; -- 

— 

, — 

-- 

— 



Canada ( 3 ) . . . 

8.688 

3.788 

97.9, 

. 78.4 





1 93 


1 , 

— , 


.-J 

I '86 

•trtiited Slates , 


11.471j 

ll.2Slj 


... 

•— 

— * 

; 82.3 


, 


— 


77.2 

•Japan ..... 

. . . 

-2,105 

2,265 




/) 


»«. 

i 7) ' 





ng) 

Syna and Lebanon 

810 

941| 

746! 

*86.0 

*108,6 



80 

102 


! — 


— 


Algeria 

3.331 

Srirsl 

3,505 

98.5 

89.3 



100 

; --- 

— 

1 — 

85 

— ! 


75 

Cyrenaica .... 

47 

82: 

99’ 

57 . 7 : 

47.5 

• , • 






— 


1 65 

♦Rgypt ..... 

. .. 

306^ 

3641 

* • % 


109 


i 

105 


I — 

105 ■ 

M, 


French Morocco . 

2,930 

3 , 222 ; 

2,995 

90.9 

*97.8 

— 

: — , 

. — 


— 1 

[ 






Tunis ; ..... 

^,483 

l,228j 

1,235 

121.2 

mi 

120 


1 

— 

— 

! “ 



75 

Total Africa * . . 


ms] 

7^34 

^8,Si 

, m 


— 

' 

— 

— 

— 

j 

I ^ 


^rand Total 1 ^ 

25,216 

' ■27,525! 

27,027 

9tS 

9U 



, 


— 




.. 

WAwUI* •VvlU ft 

2fi,689f| 

28,394 

28,0^ 


MA 


' — 

— 


. 

i 


1 jW " 
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S 


COtJNTRlES 

1931-32 

Area Sown 


Crop condition (f) 

I930-3I 

Average 

1925-26 

to 

1929-30 

% 1932-32 

1930-31 

aa 100 

Aver. 

«« xoo 

I-VM933 

I-V-I 932 

I- VI -193 1 

thousand acres 







a) 


e) 

a) 

t) 


a) 

^) 


Oats. 















Germany .... 


8.310 

8.638 

... 

90.] 

2.7 










2.7 





Austria 


720 

759 



2.3 

— 

— 

2.6 


— 

2.7 



Bulgaria 

804 

295 

335 

102.9 


130 

— 

— . 

130 

— 

— 

140 

— 

— 

Spain . . . V . . 

1,826 

1,986 

1,902 

91.9 

96.0 

e) 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

— 

— 


— 


2,123 

2,174 

2.021 

97.7 

105.1 




— 


66 


— 

— 

France . . • 1 

6,295 

6,466 

6,563 

97.6 

95.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

69 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania .... 


900 

828 


... 

3.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.5 

— 

— 

I.uxemburg . . . 

74 

75 

72 

98.9 

102.0 

2.3 

. — 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

Poland 


5,367 

6,125 


... 

(1)3,4 

— 

— 

(1)3.2 

— 

— 

(3)3.2 

— 

— 

Switzerland . . . 


45 

60 

- r 

... 1 

— 


98 



98 


— 

97 

Czechoslovakia. . 

2,027 

2,042 

2,081 

99 . 3 ; 97.4 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

Canada { 3 ) . . . 

12,905 

T2.871 

12,971 

100.3 

99.5 



95 



.. 



, , - 

88 

United Stales .. . 

... 

39,772 

40,230 


... I 


— 

78.9 

— 


— 

84.7 

— 

— 

Syria and lyebanon 

27i 

1 27 

42 

99.6 

64.8 

— i 

100 j 

— 


100 


— 

1 


Algeria 

497 

557 

605 

89.1 

82.2 


! 

100 j 


, , 

— — 1 

i 85 


^ _ j 

75 

French Morocco . 

68 

60 

82 

106.0 

77.2 

— 

— ] 

— 


— 1 

1 — 

■ — 

. j 

— 

Tunis 

74! 

i 

1 

7 . 

j 

109 

103.4 

67.9 

120 

i 

1 



j 



i 

75 


* Coantries not included in the totals. — a) above the average. — b) average. — <?) below the average. — 
d) very good. — e) good. — /) average. — g) bad, w) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — ftt) Not including the 
tr. S. S. R.--H) Including the U. S.S. R. — (t) See explanation according to the various systems, page 36? — (i) Towards 
the middle of the month. ^ (2) Average 1928-29 and 1929-30. (3) The figure for 1931-32 is that of the area 

expected to be harvested ; the areas for preceding years are those actually harvested, — (4) 2.nd estimate of pro- 
duction of 19^1-32 ; 304, "iS?, 000 centals (340,938,000 bushels) against 207,178,000 (34.5,296,000 in 1930-31 and 199,093,000 
(331,819,000), the average of the five years ending 1929-30 ; percentages : 98.7 and 102.7. — {5) The area sown 
as estimated in spring 1931 was xo% greater than that finally estimated (2,719,000 acres). — (6) Including meslin. 


able. At the beginning of June some cases of chlorosis and rust were reported and the 
persistent bad weather threatened to cause the^r spreading. In the regions of the Centre 
conditions are not very good, but at the middle of Jtme the wheat was only just 
beginning to fiower and an umprovemeht was still possible. In the West, the Paris 
Basin and the North and East, the production of which is larger than that of the 
remainder of France, crop condition on i May w^s better thaii at the same date 
of last year but since this date the continued bad weather has brought about 
a change : due to the too vigorous growth there is a danger of lodging, rust is, a, menace 
in many districts and the lack of warmth and sunshine is not favourable for flowering 
and the development of grain. It should,* moreover, be noted that, if the autumn 
rains incre;^ 3delds, a mild, wet winter followed by an abnormally wet spring in general 
results in poor production. Up to 10 June normal seasonal conditions did not 
exist anywhere, except for a brief period of warmth and fine weather towards the middle 
of May; in the second week of June violent storms burst at many points, especially 
in the Southwest. • . / » \ * 

It s^ms, therefore, that despite the good or fairly good appearah^je df the crops, 
hbpes cannot ht mt&rt'gijtied this year for * wheat either of average jieMs nr in, gmeral, . 
of veiy gdod-. quality;* ‘ ‘ ^ ^ 

"*Aa. '^the 'oab crop^’ wtech'>is inf^ted-::^ith'''T?^di/ is; still 

df' b^ley better 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales, with the exception of 
a few fine days in the middle of the month, the weather during May was cold with con- 
siderable rain and some night frosts. In Scotland similar conditions prevailed in the 
first three weeks of the month. Conditions generally were unfavourable to agriculture, 
retarding growth and field operations and encouraging weeds ; floods were reported in 
some districts. Spring-sown cereals germinated slowly and were backward. With the 
exception, however, of crops on heavy or waterlogged land, which were thin and patchy 
and showed loss of colour, cereal crops at the end of the month on the whole were not 
unpromising. The w4ieat area in England and Wales is estimated to be somewhat 
larger than in 1931 whereas slight reductions are reported for barley and oats. 

In Northern Ireland autumn-sown wheat made very good progress in May and the 
brairds on the whole were looking well. Spring-sown wheat was affected to some extent 
by the imfavourable weather which prevailed during the early part of May and for some 
time previourly but with the advent of more favourable conditions a district improve- 
ment took place. The 1932 oat crop has brairded well in most districts ; locally 
cases of damage by frost or insects, and patchiness are reported. The barley crop was 
making satisfactory progress but the area sown was of small dimensions. 

Greece : Despite some damage by scorching winds (livas) and hail during the first 
half of May frequent rains throughout practically the whole of the country were very 
favourable to cereals, production of which promised to be very satisfactory and much 
superior to that of last year. 

According to the Ministry of Agriculture the cereal crop in 1932 is very good. 
The first estimate for this year compared with the final estimates for 1931 and the 
average of 1926 to 1930 is as follows : 


% 1932 




1932 

1931 

Average 

i 926 ’ 3 o 

1931 

sss XOO 

Av. 

asB 100 

Wheat .... 

(000 centals) 

11,023 

7.152 

7.323 ( 

150-5 

I54-I 

’ * * ‘ (000 bushels) 

18.372 

12,205 

II,Q 20 \ 

Rye 

(ooo centals) 

882 

1,017 

898) 

867 

98.2 

‘ ‘ * (000 bushels) 

1.575 

1,816 

1,603 ) 

Barley .... 

(000 centals), 

* ' ' * (000 bushels) 

5.291 

11,023 

4»39i 

9.147 

3.333 \ 
6,945 > 

120.5 

98.7 

Oats 

(ooo centals) 

' * * * (ooo bushels) 

2,205 

6,889 

2,073 

b,477 

1.595 1 
4.985 ) 

106.4 

138.2 


On the basis of these figures the average yield per acre this year is expected to be 
very high for all cereals. The abundant wheat crop mkes a considerable reduction in 
imports in the coming season probable. 

Hungary : In the two weeks from 24 May to 8 June the weather was characterised 
by variable temperatures, by sporadic but violent storms and hail and, in most of the 
country, by abundant rainfall. At the end of May the maximum day temperature reached 
280C and, in the first week of June, 30®C. Night temperatures fluctuated ^ound I5«»C 
and at the end of May, touched C. Damage by hail and parasites ate reported only 
sporadically. The wheat crop has improved after the rains but is generally short and. 
thin. The ears are short and only partly filled and, in places, empty. Froductkin is 
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forecast to be only slightly below the average. The rye crop has already flowered ; the 
ears are short and only partly filled. Production is forecast to be only slightly above 
the average as is also that of barley and oats. 

Italy : In May wheat growth was promising despite partial laying and some slight 
rust attacks. The continuance of low temperatures throughout the spring caused a 
general retardation of growth ; in the latter half of the month, however, harvesting of 
early varieties began in the Islands and in some provinces of the South, At the end of 
May condition of the minor cereals \vas fair ; in the South harvesting of oats was beginning 


Latvia : May was a very warm month with temperatures 1.5® to 2<>C above the 
normal. During the first ten days of the month temperatures were only slightly above 
the normal. During the second week of the month the weather was cool (some snow 
fell on ir May) ; after 14 May temperatures began to rise and remained at a higher 
level until the end of the month except on 28 and 29 May. Most of the precipitation 
w^as recordad during the first half of the month. During the last few days of. May preci- 
pitation was sufficient. The weather conditions in general in May were favourable, 
hastening the growth of cereals. According to correspondents' reports crop condition 
of wintre wheat on i June was average in 44.9 % of the cases, above the average 
in 43.6 % and below it in 11.5 % ; corresponding figtires for rye are : 38.9 %, 55.5 % 
and 5.6 %. 

Lithuania : Weather conditions in May favoured field work and the growth of 
cereals. 

Luxemburg : The weather conditions during May generally favoured the growth 
of crops, 

Malta ; Wheat production in 1932 is estimated at 181,000 centals (301,000 bushels) 
as against 166,000 (277,000) in 1931 and 179,000 (298,000), the average for the quin- 
quennium 1926-30. Percentages : 108.6 and loi.o. Corresponding figures for barley 
(inclu ding meslin) : 129,000 (269,000) ; 137,000 (285,000) ; 141,000 (294,000) ; 94.4 
and 91.8. 

Norway : The, wdnter was mild with little snow. In the east and soutli .spring was 
earlier and in the w’est and north later than usual. Weather remained rather cold up 
to mid-May ; subsequently higher temperatures favoured growth and rains were suffi- 
cient. Preparations for spring crops were made rapidly under good conditions and were 
almost completed at the end of May, At the beginning of June the condition of all crops 
was good. 

Poland : In the second half of May and the first half of June weather was favour- 
able and on 5 June crop condition showed an improvement on that of 15 May. On 
the whole the condition of cereals was above the average and on 5 June slightly above 
that on the corresponding date last year. 

. , Crop condition of wheat and rye from 15 April to 15 May deteriorated slightly 
.owing to insufficiency of rain in the second half of April, and first decade of May. 

frosts in the second half of April had also an unfayoumble e®^t on winter sowings, 
part of the^ deterioration ,ia'alsoyattributed> to the ^dtornntion .tn the of tiitro- 
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genous manures. Toward the end of May the quantity of rain that fell was considered 
sufficient by 53 % of the correspondents, abundant by 10 % and insufficient by 37 %. 
The soil saturation also varied considerably. Insolation and temperatures were sufficient 
for growth. The majority of correspondents (81 %) intimated that growth of cereals is 
backward this year ; normal growth was reported by only 18 %. Delayed field opera- 
tions were reported by 73 % of the correspondents ; sowings of spring cereals were, 
however, efiected under favourable conditions and at first imder excellent conditions. 


Rumania : In the latter half of May weather conditions Avere generally favourable 
to the crops, temperature remaining at a level favourable to growth and rainfall being 
sufficient. At the beginning of June rain was needed only in a few regions of southern 
Bessarabia, the plateau area of Transylvania and the Danube valley. 

Crop condition of winter cereals is mediocre throughout the country except in Olte- 
nia, Bukovina, northern Bessarabia and five departments of Transylvania. The prin- 
cipal causes of this somewhat unsatisfactory condition were : delayed sownng in the 
autumn of 1931, the long winter, floods and cold weather during the spring of this year. 
Winter wheat has suffered relatively less than barley and oats, losses of which in each 
case amounted to 35-50 %. 

The spring cereal sowings were finished at the end of May with a delay of 20-40 
days. In most departments the areas under spring cereals are larger or at least equal 
to the respective areas of last year. 

In April and at the beginning of May the spring sowings progressed slowly. In 
various regions their aspect was not altogether satisfactory and the straw was short. 
Favourable weather in the last ten days of May greatly helped to improve them. 

Scattered hailstorms in most districts in the latter half of May caused some damage 
only in three departments of Transylvania and in one of the Old Kingdom. 


Switzef'land: Growth of the crops, after having been checked during the whole 
of the beginning of spring, recovered well in May. During the first half of the 
month the plants made only poor progress in growth due to the persistence cold w^ea- 
ther. In contrast, towards the middle of the month almost summer temperatures 
gave a great impetus to growth and arrears were largelymade up. The winter wheat 
and spelt crops particularly have improved since the previous month. There are thin 
or bare patches in places, however, as a result of late sowing or winter damage. 
Despite the delay incurred, the summer sowings have grown rapidly under the 
influence pf the rise in temperature and their aspect is good. Crop condition of spelt 
on I June 1932 by the Institute's system was 97 against 94 on i May 1932 and 97 on 
I June 1931 ; that of mixed ^ain was 97 against 94 and 98 respectively. 

Czechoslovakia : The area sown to meslin this year is 20,900 acres against 20,750 last 
year and 26,190 on the average of the flve years ending 1930. Percentages: 100.8 and 
79.9. For spelt the corresponding figures are as follows : 1,560, 1,540 and 660 ; 101,6 % 
and 235.8 %. 

Yugoslavia : The weather in May was at first rainy and cool and then rainy and 
warm, favouring the growth of cereals in general. Spring cereal sowings were effected 
under good conditions towards the middle of the month and at the beginning of June 
had sprouted well. Weather conditions, especially in the latter half of the month# 
were very favourable to winter cereals which, improved ^ter the damage caused in 
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April. On the basis of the crop condition of cereals at the beginning of Jnne an 
abundant crop was forecast. 

U. S, S. R. : According to the agricultural section of the Meteorological Office of 
the Commissariat for Agriculture crop condition of winter cereals at the beginning of 
the third decade of May was wholly satisfactory throughout the country. Winter 
sowings were in particularly good condition in many districtwS of the I^o’vver Volga, 
Nizhni Novgorod, the Tatar Republic, Bashkiria and in all the eastern part of Crimea. 
On the other hand in some districts in the western zones crop condition of winter 
cereals was below average ; given the relatively limited number and area of these districts, 
however, crop condition of winter cereals may on the whole be considered satisfactory 
and to have a tendency to rapid improvement. For example in some districts of Uktaina 
in which the wheat situation was rather unsatisfactory there was considerable ame- 
lioration in the last decade. 

In the southern districts winter rye reached the earing stage in the second decade of 
May and almost everywhere in the others the shooting stage. A satisfactory crop con- 
dition was predominant and only in the western district were losses due to the winter 
weather conditions (the formation of an ice layer) reported. Winter wdieat was al- 
most everywhere at the shooting stage. In the third decade of May there were moderate 
and sometimes abundant rains in the Tower and Middle Volga, the Urals, the Central 
Black Farth Region and Northern Caucasus. In Ukraina the rains were less frequent 
and less plentiful. 

As regards spring cereals the areas sown are indicated in the following table, at in- 
tervals of five days from i May for the years 1932, 1931 and 1930. 


Area of spring cereals 
(nnUions acres). 


Area bown 

Spring wheat 

Spring barley 

Spring oats 

Spring barley and oats 

mz 

I93t 

1930 

1932 

1931 

X932 

1931 

i 

1932 1 

1931 

1930 

I St May 

15,3 

16,1 

29,4 

7,2 

8,9 

4,2 

4,4 

i 

11,4 i 

13,3 

23,5 

5 » 

23,0 

25,7 

30,4 

8,1 

13,3 

6,7 

8,9 

14,8 1 

22,2 

29,9 

10 » 

32, e 

31,9 

33,4 

9,6 

9,9 

9,7 

14,3 

19,3 1 

24,2 

34,1 

15 

41,5 

37.8 

35,6 

11,1 

n,i 

15,1 

19.0 

26,2 ! 

30,1 

33,4 

20 » . . 

44,2 

43,7 

37,3 

12,1 

12.1 

20,0 

23,7 

32.1 1 

35,8 

35,1 

25 » 1 

47,9 

49,2 

38,8 

12,8 

12,8 

24,2 

27,7 

37,0 1 

40,5 

37,1 

I June 1 

50,9 

54,6 

47,7 1 

13,9 

13,1 i 

27,9 

32,1 ! 


45,2 

48,9 

5 » j 

52,1 

59,6 

50,4 i 

14,3 

14,1 

31,1 1 

1 36,3 

' 45,5 i 

50,4 

50,7 

to » . 

52,9 

60,6 

54,9 

14,8 

15,1 

33,1 

j 38,8 

47,9 ! 

53,4 

55,6 

Area sown 


63,0 

67,1 

... 

16.1 

... 

1 42,5 ^ 

1 

... 1 

58,6 

59,1 


It will be seen from the table that on i May 1932 the area sown wax slightly smaller 
than in 1931 and very much smaller than in 1930 owing to the considerable delay m, the 
commencement of sowings in 1932, as in 1931, tlirough weather conditions. In the first 
two decades of May sowings were actively carried out sothalt by 20 May the areas under 
wheat and barley had attained those of 1931 while that under oats rwained Wow 
that of 1931. In the succeeding period the rate of sowings slackened and on 10 June 
the, area under wheat and oats was considerably less tha% last under 

barley 'VFas the ^ On to , June wheat md oats sou:^-iKrn>'and' south- 

at while- in as 
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last year, be continued until the end of June. It is not likely that the areas under 
wheat and oats can attain those of 1931. 

For \^heat the situation on 5 June 1932 ,was as follows, compared with the total in 
the x:>rincipal regions in 1932. 


Area in million acres. 



Ott 5 Juae 

1932 1931 

Total sown in 
1931 

Western vSiberia 

8.6 

9-4 

10.6 

Eastern Siberia 

1.2 

I.O 

1-5 

Tower Volga 

7 A 

7-7 

9.1 

Middle \^olga 

6.9 

7-4 

77 

Kazakstan 

...... 4-7 

6.7 

77 

Ukraina 

3-0 

57 

6.9 

Ural region 

5-2 

6.4 

6.4 

Kortherii Caucasus 

5.2 

5‘2 

5-2 

Bashkiria 

2.5 

2.2 

2.5 


As may be seen from these figures the decrease has been most marked in Ularaina, 
Kazakstan and the Ural region. Between 5 and 10 June the vSituation in the above- 
mentioned regions did not change, given that in Uie period only 740,000 acrcvS were 
sown to wheat in the whole country. 

The total area sown to .spring crops up to 10 June in the current year represents 
85.7 % of the plan against 8g.6 % on tlie corresponding date last year and is about 4.7 
miUioa acres below tliat of the preceding year. 

By 10 June the sovkhozi had put into effect 96.0 % of the plan for all spring crops, 
the kolhlmi 89.6 % and individual istic holdings 68.6 %. 

Inthefirst half of Jime there were rains of varying intensity, generally moderate 
and distributed over a large area ; however, given the persistence of rather high 
temperatures in the more southern regions of the country, there are complaints in some 
areas (south-eastern Ukrahia, Tower Volga and Kazakstan) of insufficient precipitation. 

Argentina : The weather during May was generally favourable to the cereal sowings 
and their germination. Towards the end of the month some complaints were made 
of drought in the Provinces of Buenos Aires and Santa Fe. In the Province of Cordoba, 
on the contrary, weather conditions were particularly favourable and germination var- 
ied from good to excellent whereas in the Province of Santa Fe the flooding of the 
Parand caused some damage. It is confirmed that the area sown to wheat this year 
win be 10 % larger than last year, that is an increase of approximately 1,700,000 acres. 

Canada : A summary of wheat conditions in Canada up to about May 23 published 
by the Government at’ Ottawa ivS as follows : 

The early sx^ring season of 1932 in the Prairie Provinces promised a somewhat 
mitigated recurrence of the moisture conditions of the past three years. Across the nor- 
thern park-belt and along the foothills winter precipitation had been ample and topsoil 
moisture was considered quite sufficient. In the main wheat area runiiing along, the 
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southern border, the fall and winter precipitation had been greater than in the previous 
few years, but still subnormal and insufficient. During the first three weeks of April, 
the weather was generally fair and warm and there was a notable loss of soil moisture. 
In southern Alberta, there was some drifting. Seeding and land work began early 
but were interrupted at the beginning of the fourth week of April by heavy and general 
precipitations. The unsettled weather lasted for four, or five days and made the season 
later than usual. In southern SavSkatchewan further rains fell in the first week of May. 
Seeding was delayed greatly in eastern Manitoba and northern and western Alberta but 
two to three weeks of fair weather in May enabled the bulk of the wheat drilling to be 
completed. The high temperatures prevailing and some high winds resulted in a rapid 
desiccation of the topsoil during May and, since subsoil moisture was distinctly limited 
in the central wheal area, rain was soon needed. A dust storm blew^ over large areas of 
Saskatchewan on the 13th and 14th but was ended by light rains. Gemiinatioii was 
strong and even, although it is probable that there will be a considerable variation in 
dales of inatiuity due to seeding before and after the storm of late April. Generally 
speaking, seeding of wheat was two weeks later than in 1931. 

PTeav\ rains fell between Prince Albert, Saskatchewan and Coronation, Alberta in 
tlie week of the i6th and scattered sho’wers fell in’ southern areas on the 19th and 20th, 
but May precipitation was distinctly limited and the reserves from the fall, wdnter and 
spring period had been diminished in the wheat belt until the 22nd and 23nd, when heavy 
and general rains similar to those of the same period in April covered the entire West. 
As in 1929, 1930 and 1931 the crop is dependent upon regular, well distributed and heavy 
rainfall during the growing season. In the northern and western park areas and from 
the Red River Valley eastw^ard, the crop prospects are much better.. Alberta is again 
in the most promising position from the standpoint of moisture reserves, biit conditions 
in the other provinces are the best since 1928 

The Canadian Government cabled on 31 May that conditions of spring wheat 
ranged from good in Manitoba and Saskatchewan to excellent in Alberta. There 
was, however, increasing realisation that moisture reserves were low aiis growing con- 
cern over probabilities of cutworm and grasshopper damage. Frost and drifting had 
already caused .some irreparable damage in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Cutworms 
were working over wide areas in Saskatchewan aiid Southern Alberta and grasshopper 
damage was feared in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Rain was needed in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, while warm weather would have been more welcome to quicken 
growth in Alberta. Wheat seeding had been completed and drilling of coarse grains 
was well advanced. 

On 1 June all cereal crops were in much better condition than at the corresponding 
date of last year. In the Maritime and Eastern Provinces condition of all cereals except 
winter wheat in Ontario is below that of 1931. In the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia cereals have a much better appearance than last year's crop at the same date. 
Practically the entire wheat area of Alberta has prospects above the average ; in Mani- 
toba the crop is extremely uniform, while that of Saskatchewan promises much bet- 
ter returns than in J931. During the first nine days of June the weather throughout 
Canada was more favourable to the growth of crops, warmer temperatures and good 
rains having been general. 

During the week ended on 7 June the condition of wheat crops was imarkedly im^ 
proved in the most important producing areas owing to the fall of good rains which were 
particulai'ly abundant (2 inches) in south-central Saskatchewan an<f ceiitral Alberta ; 
the Calgary area (southern Alberta) had 3.5 inches and the rivers w^e r^orted to be 
in'fi^d. In some districts of Saskatche'v^ah and Alberta^iC^twdms md wirewoms 
damage;' while iix M^toba grasahoj^w. wfete hatching m great num- 
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bers. In contrast to this news, plant pathologists reported that the wheat roots were 
particularly healthy. Temperatures varied considerably during the week, with light 
frosts in the Peace River country. Prospects were excellent in Alberta and good in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

According to a later cable of 14 June crop conditions vary greatly in Canada. 
Seeding and growth are generally backward, particularly in the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and Eastern Ontario. Recent weather has, however, been more favourable. 
Winter wheat in Ontario maintains high promise. Grain crops further improved in 
the past week in the Prairie Provinces except in southeastern and northern Manitoba 
where the drought is now dangerous. Southwestern Manitoba and southern Saskat- 
chewan received heavy rains in the past week which greatly improved the conditions 
for wheat. In Alberta soil and weather conditions are almost ideal. Grasshoppers 
and cutworms are still a menace and are causing some damage. 

The area sown to mixed grains is estimated at 1,198,000 acres or about the same 
as last year's area of 1,187,000 acres but 11,2 % above the five-year average (1,077,000 
acres) ; crop condition on i June was 95 against 99 at the same date of last year. 

The latest news from Canada received by cable of 21 June is as follows: 
'' With the necessary reservations because of the presence of insect pests in dangerous 
numbers and because of the absence of reserve moisture over wide areas, western grain 
prospects sStill promise average yields per acre. Warm weather during the past week has 
stimulated the growth of all crops. Wheat is in the shot blade stage with the earlier 
fields earing. Heavy rains have fallen in northern and eastern Manitoba, northern Sas- 
katchewan and southern Alberta but the remaining and most important areas of the wheat 
belt have received very light precipitation. The first hailstorms in Manitoba and Alberta 
have caused no serious damage. The grasshopper pest has become serious in Manitoba ; 
the insects are now migratory and control has become more difficult. Cutworm damage 
is light but general. 

United States : According to information cabled by the Department of Agriculture 
on May 26, rainfall was imsatisfactory in the western and central sections of the win- 
ter wheat belt but in the eastern section crop condition was good. Crop condition of 
spring wheat was fairly good. In the week ended on 2 J une the drought area had extend- 
ed in more districts of the Ohio Valley, with rains still needed in most parts ; progress 
and condition varied from poor to very good, being good in eastern and southern sec- 
tions. In the central-western winter wheat belt, notably in Missouri and Nebraska, 
timely rains were of much benefit but wheat was reported short in the latter State. Wes- 
tern Kansas continued dry and condition varied from very poor to poor whereas 
wheat had nearly all headed in the eastern two thirds of the State. Oklahoma needed 
rains and condition was very irregular, varying from poor to very good. In the 
Northwest, cool weather checked growth in the northern section hut condition remain- 
- ed satisfactory. Harvesting of winter wheat continued in the Southeast and wheat 
had eared as for north as Pennsylvania. Tn the spring wheat region, mostly favour- 
able advance and condition were noted although there was some slight frost injury, 
locally. Oats ranged from poor to fair in the Southwest with harvest begun as far as 
^ southern Oklahoma ; condition ranged from fair to good in most sections of the country. 
In the subsequent week ended on 9 June nearly general rainfall improved cereal crops ; 
harvesting was in progress in the western Gulf States. The condition of spring wheat 
varied from good to excellent. 

On June the condition of grain crops had changed little since the report of a 
week previously. 

Production of rye this year is estimated at 21,672,000 cental^ (38,700,006 bhdj;- 
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els) against 18,338,000 (32,746,000) last year and 22,692,000 (40,522,000), the average 
of 1925-26 to 1929-30; percentages: 118.2 and 95.5 

For wheat production see table on page 368. 

According to a later telegram of June 23, harvesting of winter wheat was in full 
swing in Kansas and threshing was in progress in the Southwest. The crop condition 
of spring wheat was good ; earing had begun. 

Mexico : Frosts in the first half of April seriously damaged crops in the principal 
producing centres. According to the preliminary ojB&cial estimate, production this 
year is definitely deficient due to the considerable reduction in area sown. Produc- 
tion this year is, in fact, estimated at 5,438,000 centals (9,064,000 bushels) against 
9,736,000 (16,226,000) last year and 6;724,ooo (11,207,000) on the average for the pre- 
ceding five years ; percentages : 55.9 and 80.9. 


India : On May 26 the condition of the wrheat crop in India as a whole was fairly good. 

Palestine : Abnormally cool weather, with heavy dew fall, continued during May, 
and enabled late-sown winter crops, such as wheat and the late maturing varieties of 
barley, to reach maturity. L,arge areas, which in normal years would have proved a 
complete faihire, will, thanks to favourable climatic conditions, now show some return. 
In Southern Palestine the total yield of all winter crops is now estimated to be from 40% 
to 50 % of normal. However, it is gratif3dng to note that almost tliroughout the coun- 
try selected wlieats and barleys, distributed from the Acre Stud Farm, show a far better 
stand, and give promise of liigher 3delds than the surrounding crops grown from local seed. 
Detailed inspections of the crops in Northern Palestine malce it almost impossible to 
generalise, but in the plains of the western and northern areavS it may be aSvSumed that 
the crop will be better than expected. Harvesting of wdieat is in Mi swing. Harvesting 
of barley has been completed almost throughout the country. Crop condition of both 
crops on i Jitne wns poor. Prices of cereals have dropped and show a further tendency 
to decrease. Wheat was quoted at from £P 10 to £P ii jper metric ton during May, as 
against £P 11.750 to£P 12.500 in April. Barley has dropped from £P 8.400 to £P 5.600 
at the end of May. 


Algeria : Rainfall at the middle of May, followed in the last week of the month by 
misty weather and cool, damp nights, came too late to be of much benefit to cereals 
or to compensate for the long spring drought which was hardly interrupted by tire insuf- 
ficient and badly distributed, rains as the end of April. In the west of the colony, in 
Oran, fairly large areas destroyed by the drought have had to be cut green or grazed. 
Cutting of barley was in progress almost everywhere when the last rains fell ^d this 
cereal could derive no benefit from them ; 3Hields are little above the very small ones 
obtained last year. The same is more or less true for oats and soft wheat, the weight 
of which was, however, increased. Only hard wheat derived appreciable benefit as 
the moisture was available before its complete maturity ; this cereal is also the only 
one for which a large increase in production is antiepated of 12.3 % (12,566,000 centals ; 
20,944,000 bushels forecast compared with 11,187,000 (18,644,000), actually obtained 
last y^ar. , ' ^ ; 

’It should be poted that the first estimates made in the latto half of l&y are subject 
to large reductions if a period of prolonged sdrocco and great heat ripen- 
ing^ immediately, before cutting took|dace June, and' 

,df; -,13 % ' This year. 
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barley, oats and soft wheat, especially barley, have almost reached this state due to their 
advanced maturity but hard wheat has already been affected. 

The fourth estimates of areas sown do not greatly change the previous ones except 
in the case of rye, the area of which, although still small, seems to be on the increase. 

Egypt : During Ma}’' -weather has been favourable to maturing and harvesting 
of wheat. The late crops have completely matured. Har\^esting of the crops in Upper 
Bgypt was over at the beginning of June but was still in progress in the general crops in 
Middle and Uo-wer Kgypt. The yield is ii % above the average. Harvesting of barley 
was over at the end of May. Tlireshing, winnowing and storing are in progress. The 
yield is 9 % above the average. 

French Morocco : At the end of May, cutting of barley and oats was well advanced ; 
that of wheat was general in the first week of June. Despite the generally deficient 
yields on native holdings and serious but very localised damage due to cecydomia, a 
good average crop is on the whole coimted upon. 

Tunis : Cereals have ripened under good conditions. Although locusts in the 
South and hail in the Centre have caused some damage, yields promise to be very good ; 
that of soft wheat should be quite exceptional, with an average of 13.4 centals (22.3 
bushels) per acre (2,646,000 centals or 4,409,000 bushels on 198,000 acres) ; the aver- 
age yields of hard wheat and barley, although not so high, are about equal to those of 
very good years, approaching 3.6 centals (5.9 bushels) and 4.5 (9.3) per acre respectively. 

The areas sown having moreover, been exceptionally large last winter, produc- 
tion of the main cereals, hard wheat, soft wheat and barley, should be the largest so far 
obtained in Tunis ; the almost constant increase in production of soft wheat is parti- 
cularly noteworthy. As the first estimates have been made at the beginning of harvest, 
they apparently will not be subject to great change as a result of eventual weather con- 
ditions ; moreover, such changes in past years have, with rare exceptions, generally 
resulted in a small positive difference of the fimal estimate over the preliminary esti- 
mates so that the actual production of cereals in Tunis should at least equal the pre - 
sent preliminary estimate. 


MAIZE 

Austria : At the beginning of June the maize crop was relatively short. The fiust 
hoeing of early sowings began in places. Crop condition on i June was 2.5 against 
2.6 on I June 1931. 

Bulgaria : After the gradual diminuition of the maize area during the last tlnree 
years this' year's area {1,710,000 acres) slightly exceeds both that of 1931 (1,676,000 
acres) and the 1926-1930 average. Despite frequent rains in the first half of May the 
maize crop still needs more. Crop condition on i June however, was 140 (by the Ins- 
titute's system against 120 at the same period of the previous year. 

^ France : The last plantings of maize, tillage and weeding have been hindered by 
persistent bad weather but on the whole, the situation of planted crops is so far satis- 
factory. jBuckwheat sowings have been effected under bad conditions and are backward 
^ith the prospect of a reduction in acreage this year. i 
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Countries 

Area 

1 , Production 

1931 

1931/32 

1930 

1930/3 Jc 

Aver. 

1935 

to 1929 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

1931 
% - 
1931/32 

1931 

imi3^ 

1930 

1930/31 

Average 

1925 

to 1929 

1925 I 26 

to 

1929/30 

1931 

1931/32 

1930 

1930/31 

Average 
1925 
to 1929 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

1931 
% - 
1931/32 

1930 

1930 / 

1931 

ssIOO 

Aver. 

-»IOO 

1930 

1930 / 

1931 

as 100 

Aver- 

age 

»IOO 

1 x,ooo acres 

1 1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 

Atsstria . . . 

14S 

148 

146 

108.9 

101.7 

8,814 

2,668 

2,490 

6,917 

4,756 

4,447 

124.4 

183.1 

Bulgaria. . . 

1.676 

1,689 

1,671 

99.2 

100.3 

21,983 

17,088 

14,718 

89,256 

80,515 

26,274 

128.6 

149.4 

Spain . « . . 

1,058 

1,106 

1,067 

95.2 

99.6 

14,778 

16.162 

18,144 

26,389 

28,844 

28,471 

91.6 

112.4 

France. . . . 

888 

883 

848 

99.9 

98.2 

13,246 

12.632 

9.428 

23,654 

22,379 

16,837 

105.7 

140.5 

Greece. . . . 

529 

546 

503 

96.8 

105.1 

3.022 

3,809 

3,697 

5,397 

6,802 

6.423 

79.3 

84.0 

Hungary . . 

2,720 

2,606 

2.662 

104.4 

102.2 

83,459 

31,021 

89,546 

69,749 

55,394 

70,618 

107.9 

84.6 

Italv 1 

3,426 

8,490 

8,641 

98.1 

96.7 

41,619 

62.832 

51,764 

74,142 

112,200 

92,418 

66,1 

80.2 

ttaiy , .j 

238 

255 

218 

93.4 

109.8 

2,266 

3.003 

2,018 

4.046 

5,362 

8,595 

76.6 

112,6 

Bolaud .. . 

243 

233 

217 

104,2 

111.6 

2,296 

1,847 

1,940 

4,099 

3,299 

3,464 

124.8 

118.8 

♦Portugal. . , 

865 

868 

827 

99.6 

104.6 


9.864 

7,950 


16,722 

14,196 


- - ft 


11.749 

10,989 

10,606 

107.4 

110.8 

138,418 

99,648 

99,979 

247,176 

177,942 

178,584 

188.9 

138.4 

Switzerland . 

8 

8 

3 

79.2 

76.4 

64 

64 

84 

114 

114 

150 

100.0 

76.9 

Czechoslov. , 

844 

»860 

848 

96.6 

100.6 

5,020 

5,479 

5,363 

8,965 

9,788 

9,577 

91.6 

93.6 

Yugoslavia . 

5,901 

5,926 

5,180 

99.6 

113.9[ 

70,623 

76,881 

67,856 

126,113 

186,395 

120,279 

92.5 

104.9 

Tofat Europe 

28,863 

28,m 

26,995 

102,6 

206.9 

350,008 

332,619 

311,497 

625,016 

593,788 

586,087 

108.3 

im 

♦U.S.S.R. . . 

9,801 

9,684 

8,886 

101.2 

116.9 

... 

... 

79,114 

... 

... 

141,275 

... 

... 

Canada . . . 

181 

161 

174 

81.2 

76.2 

3,089 

3,263 

3,703 

5.426 

5,826 

6,618 

03.1 

82.] 

United States 

104,970 

100,743 

99,660 

104.2 

106.4 

1,431,843 

1,163,704 

1,537,197 

2,556.868 

2,060,185 

2,746,001 

124.1 

98.1 

Mexico , . . 

7,989 

7,599 

7,709 

404.6 

103.0 

42,539 

80.853 

44,001 

76,962 

54,201 

78,674 

140.1 

96.7 

• r<rf, N, Amer. 

ii3,0^ 

208,803 

207, m 

20U 

108,2 

2,477,421 

1,187,320 

l,8Um 

2,638,281 

2,220,212 

2,830,188 

124,4 

93,2 

Corea .... 

267 

263 

251 

101,4 

106.6 

1.765 

1,886 

1,676 

3,152 

3,366 

' 2,993 

93.6 

105,3 

Manchuria. . 

2,441 

2,189 

2,41^ 

114.1 

98,9 

87,764 

85,030 

87,84^ 

67,418 

62,554 

67,586 

107.8 

99.8 

SyriaandEub. 

67 

61 

m 

109.7 

55.2 

7W 

600 

1,870 

1,376 

1,071 

2,446 

128.5 

! 66,2 

Algeria . . , 

24 

, 24 

25 

99.2 

97.0 

183 

164 

144 

288 

292 

257 

81.3 

92.7 

Eritrea . , , 

22 

22 

18 

100.0 

166.7 

182 

198 

70 1 

286 

854 

142 

66.7 

166.7 

Kenya (X) . • 

196 

206 

201 

94.9 

07.6 

1,922 

3,299 

8,475 

3,432 

5,892 

4,420 

58.8 

77.7 

JPr, Morocco , 

864 

649 

561 

183.1 

154.1 

2,982 

3,835 


6,326 

5,954 

5,809 

89.4 

100.8 

rtSomaliland 

'28 

40 

89 

70.6 

72.^ 

801 

530 


537 

946 

760 

66.8 

70.7 

■Tunis («) . , 

44 

87 

45 

mo 

99.2 

110 

132 


197 

286 

192 

83.8 

102.5 

TM Africa , 

i,m 

978 

884 

ISOJi 

133.0 

5,880 

7,088 

e,205j 

9,m 

13,574 

n,m 

72,9 

$9,9 

Argentine . . 

14,468 

13,776 

11,649 

105.0 

125.8 

160,246 

281,707 

' 1^.2lffl 

268,290 

413,768 

205,028 

64.8 

90.9 

••Chili 

89 

92 

88 

96.7 

101.0 

. ... 

1,516 

1,220 

... 

2,707 

2,194 

... 

... ' 

Madagascar . 

227 

229 

207 

99.2 

110.0 

2,028 

1,623 

2,802 

8,622 

2,898 

4,111 

125.0 

88.1 

Un. of S. Afr, 

5,782 

5,870 

5,148 

106.7 

111.3 

38,888 

82,016 

86,776 

59,532 

67,171 

63,885 

104,1 

93.2 

Onuid Total . 

106,283 

159,447 

155^007 

101.3 

‘”"1 

2,058,910 

1,88<H356 

8»i40,7oo| 

3,0r6,029j 

^208,494 

3,833,404 

112.5 

954> 


* Countries not included in the totals. — s) I^te crop (« ma^^engo »). — 1 \ l^ly crop (« cinquantino »). — 
ii’i European crop, — ( 2 ) Msdzs and sorghum. 


, ‘ Hungary ; Th.e m^ize crop grew more rapidly after tl^e rams. On atout 10 June 
Weeding was in progress. 


Italy : ,The last sowings w^e completed in the first half of May ; in the .second half 
of the month hoeing was begun, growth being good. 

U. S; : The area of maize sown on 10 June w^s 8,790,00© acres, % of 
the Gotep^me^; plan.. \ 
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warmer weather was needed east of the Mississippi River and rain was required in many 
places, especially in the eastern Ohio Valley. In Ohio germination and sowing were 
retarded by the dry weather and in Kentucky the early crop had a poor colour. In 
the 'western part of the belt the week was nostly favourable though higher temperatures 
would have been better for growth. Planting had been about completed rather ge** 
nerall3^ Rain was needed in Oklahoma. 

Mexico : The dry, cold weather which predominated in April was generally favour, 
able for tillage and the first sowings. During the first ten days of May almos- 
general rains in the principal centres of production encouraged the growth of the cropst 


Algeria : The rains at the end of April and particularly those at the middle of May 
were very beneficial to the maize crop, production of which, despite the reduced area, 
should be the largest obtained in Algeria in the last ten years and also slightly above 
that of 1930. Area : 21,700 acres reduced by 9.1 % from that of 1931 (23,900 acres) 
and by 10.6 % from the average of 1926-30 (24,300 acres). Production : 165,000 cen- 
tals (295,000 bushels) — 24.2 % above that actually obtained in 1931 (1^3,000 centals ; 
238,000 bushels) and 14.8 % above the average for 1926-1930 (144,000 centals ; 257,000 
bushels). Crop condition of i June was average (100). 


French Morocco: Maize, like all the vSpring crops, has a satisfactory appearance. 

Tunis : According to the first estimate, maize will this year have the same area 
as in 1931, namely, 44,500 acres ; this area is 8.2 % above the average for the preceding 
five years {40,200 acres). Crop condition on i June was good. 


Union of South A frica : Except in a few favoured areas, montly in Transvaal, 
droughty conditions prevailed in the Union during April but, fortunately, the com- 
parative mildness of the autumn in the inland areas enabled most of the crops to mature. 
Date planted maize, however, appears to have sufiered somewhat from stalk-borer, 
particularly in the Korthern Free State districts. Although good rains fell over the 
Springbok Flats, they were of little immediate benefit. The general droughty con- 
ditions at the close of the season are responsible for the fall in the latest estimate. , On 
the other hand, the absence of serious frosts has resulted in an improvement in the esti- 
mates for some areas. Fairly general rains appear to have fallen in May but their vol- 
ume and extent are as yet unknown. 


RICE 


Bulgaria : The area planted to rice this year is 15,600 acres against 14,300 in 1931 
and i8,3po on the average for i926-'i930 ; percentages : 109.0 and 84.9, Weather con^ 
ditions during May were not altogether favourable for the rice crop, the condition of 
whidh was 95 on June i (by the Institute's sy^em) agaip.st:xio at the same period of 
last year. 


: Rice planting has been com|>leted under normal! conditions. Ih Ifey 


was normal although a little backward. 




^' 1 ,; 
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Brazil : According to a communication of the Sindicato Arrozeiro ”, of the Rio 
Grande do Sul State, production in the current season will he much smaller than that 
of last year. In the State of Sao Paulo, which generally produces nearly half of the total 
crop, a reduction of 35 % is anticipated compared with the season 1930-3 1 when 9,268,000 
centals (20,596,000 busliels) were obtained and of 30 % in Rio Grande do Sul which 
last year produced 4,165,000 centals (9,254,000 bushels), barge reductions are also 
anticipated in the other producing States. 


United States : On 2 June rice had improved and there was reported to be ample 
water in Louisiana. 


India : In Bengal light to moderate rains in the last week of May and the first week 
of June aided field operations and the sowings in general. Rainfall Varied greatly 
in the latter half of May in Bihar and Orissa being deficient in some areas and light or 
moderate to heavy in others. Condition on 30 May was good except in Champaran 
and Bhagalpur. In Madras rainfall was heavy in the latter half of May on the west 
coast and parts of the central districts. 


Turkey : Much rice has been planted this year in the vilayets of batsus, Cebeli- 
bereket and Kadirli of the fourth agricultural region. Activity is noted in Ihe country. 
Many workmen and reapers have been engaged from all of the neighbouring vilayets 
to work in the plains of Adana, 


Egypt : The considerable improvement in Kile conditions has induced the Govern- 
ment to authorize a more than average extension of rice plantations in I/Ower-Bgypt 
(see Crop Report for April 1932): During May the weather has been favourable to sow- 
ing, germination and growth. Preparation of land in the authorize^ zone is in full swing. 
The early crops have already been .sown. Germination and growth are satisfactory. 
The ^Ministry of Public Works permitted rice plant ation in the North of Delta from 
10 May. . . . , 


POTATOES 

Germany: Early potatoes have sprouted well. 


Austria : Potatoes, hive grown ^owly. At the beginning of June hodng of early 
varieties had begun. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The area under potatoes in England and Wales 
is forecast to be a little larger than last year. Early potatoes, although backward, 
were looking well and making satisfactory progress where showing despite the cold, wet 
and sometimes frosty weather during May. Main crop potatoes had a healthy and 
promising appearance. 

In Northern Ireland, planting of potatoes was practically completed in May and 
except in very isolated cases the crop was looking well and making satisfactory growth. 
Night frosts, however, damaged some fields, particularly early varieties. Given a con* 
tinuance of suitable weather for growth and non-appearance of blight, yields should 
be satisfactory. 


Potatoes. 


Countries 

Area 

Crop Condition (t) 

1933 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% 1932 

1931 

— 100 

Aver. 

== 100 

iWI* 1932 

r-V-1932 

I- VI- 1931 

' 1,000 acres 







a) 

h) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

0) 

Cermanv 


598 

592 



2.7 


- ■ 


- 


2.7 


mmm 


. . . 

6,381 

6,390 


... 

2.9 


— 

— . 


... 

2.8 


.. 

Austria » . • i 

« . • 

61 


. . . 

... 

2.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 


2.6 

— 

— 


• - f 

417 

409 

. . . 

. . . 


. . . 

. . . 




, 2.7 


... 

Bulgaria. . * . . 

37 

31 

28 

120.7 

184,3 

150 




.... 

... 

150 


.... 

l/uxemburg.. . . 

40 

41 

40 

96.0 

99.0I 

2.6 

.M. 


— . 

..M 

.. 

2.4 

... 


Malta 

7 

7 

7 

1084 

100.3 

... 


— 

.... 

.... 

... 

.... 

... 


Ketlierlands . . . 

434 

406 

42S 

107,1 

101.5 


{1)65 


— . 

.... 

... 

(i)70 

.... 

... 

Poland 

... 

6,716 

6,250 

. . . 


(3)3.3 



— 


... 

(2)3.3 



Switzerland » . . 

. . . 

113 

119 

... 





_ 



M. 


99 

Czechoslovakia, . 

1,787 

1,778 

1,772 

100.5 

100.9 

2.6 

— 


— 

*— 

— * 

2.6 



Algeria. 

23 

27 

25 

104.2 

112.0 

1 

— 

100 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 


75 


(t) "Bm the explanatioii of aign$ asxd figures iadicatiug crop condition, see maize table and note on page $6^*— 
ff) ^ly potatoes. — l,ate potatoes. — • (r) To 5 of the month, ~ (2) Middle of the month. 


Hungary : The rains have accelerated the growth of potatoes. On about 10 June * 
hoeing was begun. The early varieties were in flowfer. 

Italy : In May crop condition of potatoes was good. 


Media: Production of potatoes in 193^2 is estimated at 564;ooo centals (941,000 
bushels) as against 670,000 (1,117,000) in 1931 and 636,000 (1,060,000), the average 
for the £ive*year period rpa6-30. Percentages: 84.2 and 88.7. 


Switmrhnd: Potato planting has been considerably delayed; the young plants 
, are at present growing yreh. , 
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According to the first official estimate, the area planted to potatoes during the 
season 1931-32 is estimated at 371,000 acres against 435,000 in the preceding season 
and 340,000 on the average for 1925-26 to 1929-30; percentages: 85.1 and 169.1. 

Production amounted to 20,286,000 centals (33,809,000 bushels) in the season 
1931-32 against 27,583,000 (45,970,000) in 1930-31 and 17,419,000 (29,031,000), the 
average for the five seasons 1925-26 to 1929-30; percentages: 73.5 and 116,5. 


Canada : According to a cable from the Canadian Government dated 14 June 
the potato acreage will be reduced. 


United States : On about May 26, potato planting was well advanced to the northern 
parts of the country with many fields up and cultivated ; lifting was favoured in parts 
of the Southeast but was delayed in Florida. 


Cyprus : The new crop was very promising in May and lifting was in progress. 


Algeria : Rainfall at the end of April and especially at the middle of May was extre- 
emly beneficial to the spring and summer sowings, the former having previously suSered 
somewhat from drought. 


SUGAR 


During May and the first few days of June, the weather continued to be variable 
and rather cold for the season but in most of the beet-producing countries of Europe it 
was more favourable to sugar beet than in the preceding month. Germination took place 
satisfactorily, and in the fields the plants are uniform and of good colour. Growth is 
backward, because sowing was delayed, but regular. Some attacks of insects and dis- 
ease and spreading of weeds ate reported ifearly everywhere and are fairly intense 
in Austria, Belgium and Spain but have not yet, however assumed dangerous pro- 
portions. 

Exceptions to this generally satisfactory state of affairs are France and Great Bri- 
tain, where bad weather rendered the last sowings and field work difficult and general 
conditions of growth appeared to be unfavourable. In France, however, it seems that in 
the last few days some improvement h^ already been noted. 

Ko esp^ially noteworthy changes have been made in the table containing . the . 
ates of areas sown to sugar beet ; the only important change is that for Chechoslovakia 
• , for which the figure previously transmitted by the Government h^ b^n replaced by a 
more recent Government estimate which approaches that estimated an^ pntdished by, 
the Institute s the April Crop feeport. * * * " 

' For the U. S. S. R*, as ne^ varies greatly and 4 s 
'■ seems; ■®.^;feIos^’ % ^ - , 

newly ina^e||.'the;%ab, estimates, 0enr 
^ ;incr^ 
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area very slightly exceeding that of last year and 15 % above the five-year average of 
1926-1930 ; if, however, the U. S. S. R. is excluded, there is instead a general decrease of 
10 % compared with 1931 and of 22 % compared with the average. 


* * 


Germany : Crop condition of the beet is in general satisfactory. Thinning of the 
young plants has begun. 


Attstna : The beet have not come up regularly. At the beginning of June, hoeing 
‘ of early sowing had been mostly finished. In the most important beet producing areas, 
animal parasites have caused serious damage, often necessitating re-sowittg. 


Belgium : Sugar beet sown recently have germinated rapidly. In various regions, 
the under-sides of the leaves of the young beet plants are covered with eggs of the beet- 
fiy and an invasion of these insects is feared. Steps are being taken to combat this 
pest. 


Acreage of Sugar Beet. 


193a (*) 

1931 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

% 193a 

1931 
«* 100 

Average 
«=» 100 

I Acres | 

% 

% 

562.348 ! 

786,002 

1,039,604 

• 71 

54 

107,600 1 

106.000 

69,381 

101 

166 

150,000 

140,178 

154,685 

106 

96 

29,500 ! 

37,000 

46.387 

80 

64 

89,000 1 

74,600 i 

90,659 

119 

1 98 

200.000 ! 

250,000 ; 

165,519 

80 

1 119 

13,100 1 

6,012 ' 

14,246 

258 

91 

6,200 i 

4,990 1 

5,281 

124 

U7 

805,000 ! 

599,500 ! 

629,283 

101 

96 

280,000 i 

234,174 1 

223,923 

.119 

125 

• 85,260 1 

138,475 1 

171,953 

62 

60 

166,800 1 

263,700 1 

252,128 

63 

66 

17,000 I 

11,100 i 

(I) 6,200 

! 156 

333 

3X1,000' 1 

92,609 

152,926 

120 

73 

321,000 

367,200 

516,594 

76 

62 

50,000 

37,000 

157,702 

138 

Si 

96,990 

87,170 

76, 4S 

113 

131 

3, TO 

3,200 

3,673 

100 

* 90 

350,000 

460.871 

636,664 

76 

66 

1 35,062 

20,000 

20;760 

177 

169 

90,740 

, 91,200 

119,440 

100 

76 

$, 3 S 9 ,m 

3 ^ 09 , m 

4 MWe 

BB 

74 

4,127,000 

3,693,800 

1,869,132 

112 

221 

. r,m, 7 m 

7,503,731 

0,430,043 

100 

ne 

52,000 

51,000 

47,870 

102 

109 

735,000 

720y00 

710,218 

102 

103 

m,m 

777,000 , 


m 

104 ‘ 





. * ' 
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COUNTRIES 


O^xmany 

Austria 

Belgium , * 

Bulgaria 

Denmark . 

Spain 

Irish Bree State . . . . 
Hnland ........ 

Btauce. ......... 

Great Britain. ...... 

Hungary ........ 

Italy 

Latvia 

Netherlands. 

Boland , . 

Eumania ........ 

Sweden ‘ . 

Switzerland ...... 

Czechoslovakia . . . . . 

Tarkey , 

Y^oslavia 

• , Tokl a), 

tJ, S. S. B.. . . i . . . . 

, . . « . ‘ ) 
United Stat^. . 


Amrim . . 


Approximate data, 

(t) Average I929 and 1930. 


' a) Not iuduiHug the n, S. - 


a) the , y. $. , y 


T»r ' | i f I ■ 
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Spain : The germination of sugar beet has taken plaee generally under good condi- 
tions and the weather has not been very favourable for the propagation of ''pulguilla'’ 
which is most dangerous to the beet at this period. As sowing has been effected rather 
late, the area sown is still unknown but is estimated to be 1 5-20 % smaller than that 
of last year. 


France : The persistent bad weather has retarded the last beet sowings and tillage 
of the soil. Brairding has not always been satisfactory and the young sowings are 
weak in places ; the fields are in general infested with weeds and vermin have caused 
some fairly considerable damage in certain districts. If normal weather for the season 
sets in during the latter half of June the situation will, however, become satisfactory 
as the soil is abundantly supplied with moisture. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: It is estimated that the sugar beet area in 
England and Wales will probably be a little larger than in 1931, The plants were fairly 
regular but conditions in May were generally adverse with cold, wet weather and some 
frosts, retarding sowings. 


Hungary : Rainfall in the last week of May and the first week of June greatly bene- 
fited the beet. The first weeding has everywhere been finished. 


Italy : During May crop condition was nonnal. 


Switzerland : A considerable delay to beet sowings has been incurred but the young 
plants are at present growing welh 

U, S. 5 . R. : The area of sugar-beet sown on 10 June was 3,865,000 acres, 
^37 % of the Plan, against 3,699,000 at the same date last year. 


United States : In the week ended on 26 May, sugar beet planting was aboixt com- 
pleted with thinning general in places ; sugar cane made good progress in Louisiana 
and greatly improved in the vSoutheast. 


Mexico : Cutting of sugar cane in the principal centres of production has been effect- 
ed under generally favourable conditions. It is confirmed that production will be much 
smaller than that of last year. Frost in the first half of April seriously damaged crops 
in various areas. 


India : Ij| the tlifited Provinces, light rain fell in parts of some ^stricts in the Week 
ended on, Hail caused some^'dainage in a few district^., 'i4;.May "to'June 

■ t$e‘ \and 'third 

lit, Af 
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irrigated areas and below the average, to average on unirrigated. Rainfall varied, 
greatly in Bihar and Orissa in the latter half of May from nil in some districts to 
heavy in others. Condition on 30 May was good except in Champaran and Bhagalpur, 


Java : According to the Proefsiatton voor de Java-suikev industne the rains 
during May were in general very heavy. Floods occurred locally and here and there 
lodging of the cane is reported. Yields are generally good. In some places the cane is. 
too ripe. Work for the new plantations is advancing well. 


Production of Cane Sugar, 





Average 



Average 

Percentages 
for 1931-32 

COTJNTRIES 

1531-32 ( 1 ) 

1930-31 

1935-26 
to 1929-30 

1931-32 (I) 

1930-31 

1925-26 
to 1929-30 

1930-31 

«« 100 

Aver- 

age 

— lOO- 

. 

Thousand centals 

Short tons 



Ambrzca. 









Argentina , 

7,622 

8.412 

8,811 

381,124 

420,696 

' 440,541 

91 

86i 

Brazil 

21,606 

20,656 

19,385 

1,080,000 

1,032,788 

969,247 

105 

111 

Cuba 

60,603 

69,906 

104,4281 

3,031.000 

3,495,292 

6,221.343 

86 

68 

Ecuador . 

m 

425 

432 

21,160 

21,800 

21,577 

99 

98 

United States 

3,120 

3,674 

1,911 

156,000 

183,693 

96,675 

85 

163 

Guadeloupe 

816 

375 

54i 

41,000 

19,000 

27.100 

218 

150 

British Guiana 

2,639 

2,826 

2,575 

131,900 

141,280 

128,604 

93 

108 

Jamaica . 

1.4:77 

1,279 

1,32a 

74,000 

64,000 

66,438 

115 

111 

Mexico 

5.0^0 

6.247 

4,242 

264,000 

262,000 

212,109, 

97 

119* 

Peru 

30,196 

9.480 

8,009i 

13,7161 

609,800 

470,000 

400,468 

108 

127 

Puerto Rloo ...... 

19,417 

15,673 

970,861 

783,664 

685,809 

124 

142 

Iknuiiiicau Republic. . . 

8,985 

7,892 

7,707i 

449,261 

394,608 

51,210 

385,389 

114 

U7 

Salvador 

m 

1,024 

507, 

33,289 

25,353 

65 

131 

Tctoj, dmeriea, . , , 

w,m 

mjsm 

173,539, 

7,133,000 

7,339, m 

8,079,393 

97 

82 

Asm. 









Pormosa 

20,463 

17,677 

13,629; 

1,023,155 

878,841 

681,427 

116 

m 

India ......... 

86,912 

72,083 

66,618 

4,846.000 

3,604,000 

3,330,880 

m 

330 

Japan 

2,072 

1,714 

l,82l! 

103,686 

85,676 

91,040 

121 

114 

Java » , 

54,665 

62,733 

57.172 

2,728,000 

3,136,602 

2.858.554 

87 

9& 

Philiptrfnels.. , . . . . 

20,720 

18,796 

16.404; 

1,036,000 

939,771 

820,180 

no 

126 

TM, A$i» . . . 

m,7S2 

m,m 

155,644 

$,237,000 

8,044,890 

7,782,081 

m 

119 

A»»XCA, 









ngypt 

3,197 

2,686 

2,094 

169,800 

134,300 

104,691 

119 

163 

Manzltios . 

3,616 

4,871 

5,041 

181,000 

243,660 

262,045 

74 

72 

Mozambique 

3.417 

1,907 

1,622 

171.000 

95,300 

81,076 

179 

211 

Reunion 

946 

1,111 

1,116* 

47,312 

65,567 

55,776; 

85 

85 

Union o£ S. Africa ... 

6,618 

7,860 

5,297j 

325,900 

393,000 

1 264,3^ 

83 

12a 

Toial, Africa . . . 

17,694 

18,434 

1 15,176 

883,000 

921,727 

758,455 

96] 

117 

OCEAinA. 

Australia ....... 

13,149 

11,927 

11,283 

667,000 

696,374 

i 664,162 

1 

1 

no. 

116 

Hawaii ........ 

19,960 

19,160 

17,340 

998,000 

968,000 

867,007| 

104i 

115 

Pi$i Is 

1,819 

2,019 

2,002 

90,900 

101,000 

100,083 

90* 

91 

Japanese mandated territ* 

964 

850 

279 

3o,m^ 

48,176 

42,513 

! 13,950 

113; 

345 

Tofatt Oceania . . • 

esm 

S3,m 

1,794,000 

1,697,88? 

1 1,346,202^ 

jro6*j 

m 

dmieial 1 V>tais . . . 

389, 

372,192 

31^,307 

19,949,000 

18,694, 494| 

18,795,131 

192 

m 


(x) Approxdmate data. 


Egypt : During May weather was favourable to growth, though changeable during 
the greater part of the month. Sowing of the late crops is over. Manuring, hoeing 
and watering are in progress. Crop condition on i June was 100, as on t May and bh; 
1 June r93i. 
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Maimtius : In 1931-32 there were 34,080,000 centals (1,704,000 short tons) of cane 
crushed against 44,611,000 (2,231,000) in 1930-31 and 47,803,000 (2,390,000) on the 
average of the five years ending 1929-30. Percentages 76.0 and 71.0. 


Union of South Africa : The April crop condition for sugar averaged 12 % below 
normal. Rainfall averaged 4 ^ inches and was well distributed on the northern coast 
of Natal but the south coast received only light rains. The weather was favourable 
for the growth of cane. Mills had not yet commenced grinding as the rains had delayed 
ripening of the cane. 


VINES 

Germany : Due to the prolonged winter bud formation has been rather delayed but, 
following warm, damp weather in May, arrears of growth have been made up. Except in 
the lower areas, bud, formation is satisfactory. No night frossts occurred during May. 


Austria : At the end pf May the vines were exceptionally luxurious. 


Bulgaria : The vines promise to yield a very good crop. 


Spain : The month of May was marked in the Centre and North by abnormal con- 
ditions and low temperatures. Sharp frosts occurred in the last few days of the month ; 
despite backwardness in growth, many of the buds formed were affected ; the damage 
seemed to be rather serious in some areas but it is impossible to estimate the total loss. 
In the southern regions, vines were in good condition, fruit formation was abundant and 
growth satisfactory. At the end of May no outbreaks of cryptogamic disease had been 
reported but, there were numerous reports of vine p3n:aiidinsome yineyards of the centre 
and spreading of phylloxera in places. Business varied according to region but prices 
were maintained almost everywhere ; quantities of the old crop still to be sold appear 
to be rather small. Fruit has formed well although a little in delay, permitting some 
damage by late frosts in some central areas. Crop condition on i June, however, was 
good and equivalent to no by the Institute's system. 


France : The month of May was marked by the persistence of quite abnormal con- 
ditions for the season, rain, low temperatures and lack of sunshine, Althqugh in the Squth 
there were some fine days towards the end of the month, violent storms accompanied by 
hail occurred in the first wedc of June over rather large areas of the South and Southwest ; 
the hail caused some graye damage but, as always, its extent was only very loc^ and had 
no infiuence on the prospects for th^ crop as a whole. All danger of fro^ has passed^ 
even in the most exposed Vineyards of the Centre and East, and it appears certain that 
the losses incurred are refl^tively small., Growth is everyvrhere backSsVar^ hjfit generally 
the vegetation has i 
'but it 4$; .t<^ 1 

the, weathS^:'remams >el' % 







vines affected last year and fairly numerous cases of mildew have been reported from all 
southern vineyards ; at the moment, the latter infection is limited almost exclusively to 
the leaves and the fruit is affected only in rare cases ; treatments have been very actively 
applied in all regions as fears of an outbreak are spreading also in the vineyards of the 
Centre and Bast, On the contrary, few moths have been noted this year. The bad 
weather has also hindered cultivation ; pruning has been completed under good condi- 
tions int he Centre and Bast. The abmidant soil moisture will safeguard the southern 
vineyards from the danger of an eventual prolonged drought. The aspect of the vines 
therefore still permits the hope of a good crop ; the greater possibility than last month 
of serious attacks of cryptogamic disease is a cause of the great uncertainty in the 
present situation. 


Hungary : Due to the rains, flowering of the vines, excepting the early varieties, was 
somewhat retarded. Generally only slight damage by hail and parasites is reported. 


Italy : F^ruit formation has been generally abundant and the state of growth is good 
in all regions. The persistence of wet weather with storms and hail, which have caused 
some local damage, gave rise to fears of severe outbreaks of cryptogamic disease, the de- 
velopment of the spores having been favoured by the alternation of rain and scirocco ; 
some infected spots have already been reported in certain regions ; treatment has been 
actively applied. * 

Towards the end of May all markets became calmer ; the few transactions were 
limited to some purchases for local trade. After remaining rather firm due to the uncer- 
tain crop condition, prices at the begimiing of June again showed a tendency to fall, 
weakening the disinclination of owners to sell, as many of them in the large producing 
areas have still to liquidate fairly large quantities of wines of inferior quality and doubt- 
ful keeping quality. 


Rumania : At the beginning of June the crop condition of vines was satisfactory. 


Switzerland : The growth of vines has been delayed by the return of cold weather 
but at present is making appreciable progress. 


Argentina ; Wine production in the two provinces of San Juan and Mendoza which 
contribute nearly the whole of the Argentine production, should, according tq a preliminary 
dfiOicial estimate, be 47,581,000 Imperial gallons {57,140,000, America gallons), exceeding 
the figure given in the Crop Report of last March by about 10 %. Stocks in existence at 
the end of 1931 were estimated at 136,979,000 Imperial gallons (164,499,000 American 
gallons), giving a total supply of about 184.8 million Imperial gallons (221.9 million 
American gallons). 

Home consumption, estimated at 8,799,000 (10,567,000) per month, should; from 
now mtil I October 1933, which is the date from which the government authorises the 
sale of the new crop, absorb about 191,4 millions (230 millions), sp that the supplies as 
at the beginning of 1932 should be largely absorbed in the periddjfrom now until the be- 
ginning of the season 1933-34. - 

This result roughly agrees with, the estimate given the Drop Report of IM Maxcih* ik 
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which an estimate of 37.4 millions (50 millions) was made of the stocks in existence on 
May 1933, which should be marketed in the four months June to October. 

Two conditions must, however, be fulfilled for this result to be attained, first, that 
the Government does not advance the date for the sale of the 1933 production and 
second, that the quantities of wine estimated above are not artificially increased by 
sugaring ; the abnormal quantity of sugar acquired in the single province of Mendoza 
immediately after the frosts that caused the loss of the larger part of the crop makes 
it doubtful whether the latter condition will be fulfilled. Further consumption would 
have to be maintained at the level indicated above. 


Palestine : In the plains the crop throughout the country is about normal. In the 
hills the yield is expected to be above the average. Crop condition as at t June w'as 
good. Flowering wa.s taking place under good conditions. During May the weather 
was cool. 


Syria and Lebanon : Crop condition on i June was 07 against 100 on i May. Flow- 
ering occurred imder average conditons. 


Turkey : In May the vines in the province of Kayseri suffered alittle from'thecold. 


Algeria : Rainfall at the middle of May was beneficial to the vineyards in Oran in 
the western part of the colony but soil moisture there is still insufficient and the crop is 
consequently in danger from the heat and scirocco, which supervene during the 
summer; the level of well water is not very high and will not permit abundant watering. 
In the central and eastern districts of the departments of Algiers and Constantine, the 
rains were quite beneficial but the misty nights, the dense fogs on some mornings and 
the cloudy, damp weather which prevailed in the latter half of May encouraged crypto- 
gamic disease ; outbreaks of mildew are only very local in extent and have been 
restricted by energetic treatment; powdery vine mildew has spread in the low-l3dng areas 
Flowering conditions have, moreover, been rather unsatisfactory due to the moisture and 
fairly extensive dropping is reported. Field operations are however, taking place under 
excellent conditions. Although the vegetation is healthy and vigorous, the general 
situation in the Algerian vineyards at the beginning of June, therefore, wasnot very good ; 
although condition was goyen as 100 this seems a little too high, especially as it does 
not correspond to the usual interpretation of a condition qualified as average Present 
prospects do not, in any case, indicate an abundant crop. This situation has strengthened 
the position of viticulturalists ; the Algerian market remains quiet and prices are fairly 
firmly maintained despite the production surplus, largely held up, which hinders 
business. 


French Morocco : The vines are very healthy and in satisfactory condition. 


Tmis : “Weather conditios have on the whole favoured the gfoWh vines. Flow- 
ering tooic place satisfactorily and until now no, cryptogamic dise^^ has been r^orted 
so that apart ftofir misfortune up to vintage time, a good, crop be wuntc4 upon. 
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3/4 of the production of the Commonwealth, the yields of the irrigated vineyards are 
35-40 % below the average vrhereas those of the irrigated vineyards are passable ; 
the crop of New South Wales is also mediocre ; the relatively less important crop of Vic- 
toria is the only good one. Total production should consequently hardly exceed the 
13,078,000 Imperial gallons (15,706,000 American gallons) produced in 193^ according 
to the latest estimate ; the figure of 13 million Imperial gallons (16 million American gal- 
lons) published last month, although only approximate, seems, therefore, to be 
correct. Quality of the vines should in general be mediocre owing to abundant rainfall 
during the vintage. 

Stocks in existence on 31 December 1931 were officially estimated at 14,991,000. 
Imperial gallons {18.003.000 American gallons) or slightly smaller than those of 31 De:- 
cember 1930, It is found, therefore, that on the one hand wine sales last year amounted 
to 13,251,000 Imperial gallons (15,913,000 American gallons), a figure which indicates 
a large regression in consumption compared with previous years ; on the other hand, total 
supplies at the beginning of the wine season 1932-33 appeared to considerably exceed 
market requirements. Prices remained so low that viticulturalists could not only not * 
hope to sell more than 2/3 or 3/4 of their crop but could not even count upon doing so 
for a price covering costs of production. 

Concordant information from private sources indicates that the discouragement 
of growers is leading them to uproot their vines ; the estimate at present known of the 
vine area in 1931 shows a small reduction from the preceding year. 


OLIVES 

Spain : Flowering of olives is very profuse and generally seems to promise a good 
crop. Crop condition on i June was 100, equivalent to good by the Spanish system. 


Greece : According to the latest information communicated by the Ministry of Agri-* 
culture, production of olive oil in 1931 is estimated at 2,202,000 centals (28,940,000 Ame- 
rican gallons), exceeding the preceding estimate by 251,000 (3,294,000). Production 
in 1931 exceeds that of 1930 by 2.6 % and the average of 1925-1929 by 32.4 %. 


Italy : Flowering of olives is profuse and very promising. 


Palestine : The dowering of the olive was taking place under fair conditions, mid has 
been very heavy, but the setting of the fruit, is poor. The crop will be considerably 
smaller than last year's in most areas. During May the weather was cool. 


Syria and Lebanon : Crop condition on i June was 95 against loo on i May. Flow- 
ering occurred under good conditions. 


. ' Algeria : Rainfall at the middle of May was beuefidal to olives but flowering took 
place under rather defective conditiona due to wet weather in the latter -half of May. 

Cropcon<Ktiononx June was reported to be*' also"* top ^th^ , 

indicatictis do.not usuaHy deno^’'ri^^ ^ 
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French Morocco : Flowering has been very profuse, 

Tunis : The weather conditions have on the whole favoured the growth of olives, 
which have flowered satisfactorily and on i June were in good condition (120). 


COTTON 


Bulgaria : The area planted to cotton this year {30,000 acres) is more than double 
that of 1931 (13,000 acres) and the average of 1926-1920 (12,000 acres). Despite some 
late frosts the growth of cotton was good during May thanks to frequent rains. Crop 
condition on i Jtuie was 150 (by the Institute’s system) against 125 at the same date 
last year. 


Greece : The latest estimate of production of raw cotton in 1931 shows a decrease 
of 11,000 centals (2,300 bales) compared with the preceding estimate. Production 
of ginned cotton is estimated at 58,000 centals (12,000 bales) against the previous esti- 
mate of 61,000 (13,000) compared with 1931 (77,000 centals ; 16,000 bales) and the aver- 
age of 1925-1929 (72,000 ; 15,000) there are decreases of 25.3 % and 19.7 % respec- 
tively in the production of ginned cotton. 


lldy : Conditions are very adverse to grovi:h. 


U, S, S. Jtf. .* Sowings of the cotton were practically terminated on 5 June, 5,802,000 
acres, 95.5 % of the Government plan, having been sown, against 5,281,000 last year. 


United States : According to a cable of 26 May from the Department of Agricultura 
the weather had been too cool for the growth of cotton: rainfall was sufiSicient for immed- 
iate needs. In the week ended on 2 June temperatures were mostly seasonable although 
rather too low for good growth in most northern sections, especially Oklahoma. Rain 
was needed in northern North Carolina, parts of Tennessee, and in Oklahoma but in 
nearly all other sections moisture was sulhcient for inmediate needs. In Texas progress 
and condition were fair to good with abundant sunshine and moderate temperatures, 
In the following week, ended on 9 June, the cotton crop made satisfactory progress. 
On 16 June the cotton crop was making fairly satisfactory progress. 

According to a later telegram of 23 June the cultivation of cotton was in pro- 
gress in the western section of the cotton belt but in the eastern section the weather 
was too wet. 


Cypr ^$ : : PlanMng of cottcm was in progress at the middle ^ Mtay; the area is, gredt- ' 
ly reduced, ^ ^ 
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fairly good in Konkan and the south of the Deccan. Cotton sowings were completed 
in the south of the Deccan. In the Central Provinces the weather in the latter half of 
May was mostly hot with occasional clouds, and light show^ers ; in the first week of June 
it was cloudy and light rain fell in two districts. In the Punjab during the last three 
weeks of May and the first week of June little rain fell except in the last week of May when 
the maximum was 2.78 inches and the minimum o.oi inch. There were reports of local 
damage by insects on 6 June condition was average to good on irrigated areas and below 
the average to average on unirrigated. 


Syria and Lebanon : The area planted tp cotton in the territor}?” of the Government 
of I^atakia has been reduced to 7,, :j 00 acres compared with 13,600 in 1931 and the land 
released has been devoted to market-garden crops. The area in the State of Syria is 
not yet knowrx. 


Turkey : According to information received by the Mersina Chamber of Commerce 
the production in that province, which supplies about 30 per cent of the total crop, ap- 
pears to be larger than last year. The recent rains were very favourable. A production 
of over 350,000 centals raw cotton against 320,000 in the preceding season in 
expected. 


Algeria : Cotton growing is tending to be abandoned, at least temporarily, in Al- 
geria ; 860 acres against 3,200 in 1931-32 and 14,200, the average for the preceding five 
seasons ; the maximum was 22,000 in 1926-27. 


Egypt : The weather in May was not wholly favourable to growth but it may be 
considered in general better than that in April. Temperatures were abnormally cool 
during the first tluree weeks, with strong winds, overcast sky, mists and very damp 
nights, the whole exercising an unfavourable effect on the young plant, especially in the 
Delta. A delay of ten to tvrenty days in growth is noticeable, according to locality. 
Temperature in the last days of May was more favourable and condition of the plants 
began to improve. Irrigation water is sufficient. 

The final estimate of production for the season 1930-31 is 8,197,000 centals 
(1,715,000 bales) of ginned cotton and 16,731,000 centals (837,000 short tons) of cotton 
seed, the 3delds being 379.2 lb. and 7.7 centals (0.4 short tons) per acre respectively. This 
estimate is 258,000 centals (54,000 bales) of ginned cotton above the third and latest estim- 
ate of production published by the Government in June 1931. The third and latest 
estimate of production for the current season 1931-32 is 6,153,000 ceiitajs (1,287,000 
bales) of ginned cotton on an area of 1,747,000 acres, the yield being 352.2 lb. per acre. 
Compared with the final figure of production for the season 1930-31 there is a decrease 
of 24.9 %, whereas compared with the average for the five seasons 1925-26 to 1929-30 the 
decrease is only 18.9 %. The first and second estimates for the current season were 
published in the Crop Reports for October and December 1931 respectively. The tliird 
estimate is slightly above the second, but it is below the first by alx>ut 201,500 centals 
(42,100 bales) of ginned cotton. While last year the ginning was delayed until July 
20, this year it was finfoheA by the end of March. The jifiird esti^te is based cm the 
quantity ginned in thfe p^iod (see April Cfqp. Report) ^dpn#e 'c|uahtltie}> stfil not 
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ginned at this date, taking into account the slocks of the previous crop in existence in 
the country apart from Alexandria. 

According to the third estimate, the production of ginned cotton may be subdi- 
vided as follows : Sakellaridis : 1,303,000 centals (273,000 bales) ; other long staple va- 
rieties (Maarad, Sakha 4, Giza 7) : 477,000 centals (1,000,000 bales) ; medium staple va- 
rieties (Casulli, Nahda, Foadi) : 273,000 centals (57,000 bales) ; short staple varieties 
(Pilioii, Ashmuni, Zagora, Giza 3, etc.) : 4,099,000 centals (858,000 bales), According 
to the third estimates for the seasons 1930-31, 1929-30 and 1928-29, production of Sa- 
kellaridis cotton (ginned) was 2,051,000 centals (429,000 bales) ; 2,670,000 (559,000) 
and 2,509,000 (525,000). 


Uganda : The approximate quantity of vSeed cotton marketed to the end of April 
1932 in the various provinces is equivalent to about 756,000 centals (158,000 bales of 
478 lb.) of ginnet cotton, as against 676,000 centals (141,000 bales) for the same period 
of last year (111.8 %). The final figures will probably thow a slight increase on this 
figure. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : The latest report of the Government at Khartum on Su- 
dan cotton gives an area of nearly 336,000 acres, representing a decrease of 13 % 
compared with that of last year, which was the largest area on record and nearly 30 % 
above the average for the preceding five seasons. Production is estimated at about 976,000 
centals (204,000 bales) of ginned cotton against 509,000 (106,000) in 1930-31 (which was 
the smallest crop since 1925-26) and 599,000 (125,000), the average for the five sea- 
sons 1925-26 to 1929-30 ; increases : 92 % and 63 % respectively. Cotton growing in 
the Sudan may be divided into two groups : namely, of irrigated and rain-grown crops. 
The former may in turn be divided into crops irrigated by flooding and crops irrigated 
by means of pumps. The flood irrigation method is used principally in the Gezira area 
(80 %) and those of Kassala and Tokkar, covering 90 % of the total cotton area of the 
Sudan and producing exclusively the Sakellaridis variety. The area under this variety, 
a small quantity of which is also grown by use of the artificial irrigation method, is this 
year about 263,600 acres, 15 % smaller than the record area of last year and 32 % above 
the average for the previous five seasons. Production of Sakellaridis is, on the contrary, 
this year estimated at 887,000 centals (185,000 bales) of ginned cotton (91 % of the to- 
tal production), representing an increase of 125 % on the Sakellaridis crop of last year, 
which was the sniallest obtained in the Sudan since 1925-26, an increase of 70 % compar- 
ed with the average of the five seasons 1925-26 to 1929-30 and an increase of 67 % in 
comparison with the largest Sakellaridis production to date in the Sudan (season 1928-29), 
The artificially irrigated crops (Berber, Dongola and Zeidab) and those rain-growii (Pro- 
vinces of the Blue Nile, Fung, Kassala and the White Nile in the North r Provinces of 
Kordofan, Mongalla and the Upper Nile in the South) consist of an American variety. 
The former covers a rather small and decreasing area except in the Zeidab district which 
is the most important centre for this crop (50 %). The rain-grown system is used prin- 
cipally in the Kordofan area (65 %) ; its area has greatly increased since 1925-26 but the 
yields obtained are very lo^v, ^ 

The quantity of cotton harvested in the whole of the Anglo^^gyptian Sudan up to 
the end of Aprfl, 1932 is 933,000 centals (195,000 bales) of gi^ytied cotton (of whldi 90 % 
Sakellaridis), , 489,000 (102,000) in 1931, 601,000 (r 000) In ,1930, 642,000 
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Tanganyha: Crop condition in April was satisfactory enough. Some damage has 
been caused by floods. 


Union of South Africa : The crop this year is very late. As a result of the low price 
of lint, the value of the seed cotton is in many cases exceeded by the costs of ginning and 
railage. Consequently many farmers are holding up their crops and postponing railage 
until a more favourable period Production of seed cotton is estimated at 13,600 centals 
{2,850 bales), showing a considerable reduction compared with the previous estimate 
(17,200 centals or 3,600 bales) and representing only 42.8 % of the 1930-31 crop and 31.5 
3^*5 % of the five-year average. 


FLAX 

Austria : At the beginning of June flax was sprouting uniformly. 


Belgium : The flax crop appears to be in good condition but is backward ; the 
acreage of the crop has been greatly reduced. 


Area and Crop Condition of Fla;&. 
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Bor the eaplaaatibn of a), b), c), t), see note page 367. (1) Average 1927 to 1930. — (2) Blax and hemp. — 

(5) HMdle of mouth, — 4^ Winter crops. 


France : In the North, the flax crop situation was good hut acreage relatively small. 


Great Bntain and Northern Ireland, : The . 1932 flax acreage in Northern Ireland ’vrill 
be greatly reduced even when compared with last year. . .thie crop has hrairdfsd.weU and, 
is in healthy condition generally. ' . / . 
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Hungary : In various districts flax is backward in growth. After the rains at the 
end of May and the beginning of June, the crops began to improve. 


V. S. S. R. : The area sown to flax («dolgunetz and ** kudriash ** varieties) as 
on June ro was 6,282,000 acres, that is, 77.5 % of the State plan compared with 5,513,000 
sown at the same date last year. 


Argentina : The weather during May was generally favourable to tillage and the 
sowings. It is confirmed that the flax area will be 10 % smaller than that of last year^ 
which was roughly 8 million acres. In some regions the crop was backward. 

United States : In the week ended on June 2 flax was still being sown in the nor- 
thern States. 


India : According to the final report, production of linseed in India in 1931-32 is 
estimated at 9,206,000 centals (16,440,000 bushels) against 8,445,000 (15,080,000) in 
i93<^'3i an<i 8,355,000 (14,920,000) on the average for the preceding quinquennium ; 
percentages: 109.0 and 110.2. 


Algeria : The flax area this year is 370 acres ; precise estimates for previous years 
are lacking but the crop seems to show a relatively large regression compared with the 
years 1924, 1925 and 1926. On i June crop condition was average (100). 


HEMP 

Bulgaria : The area sown to hemp this year (13,400, acres) exceeds that of 1931 
(9,300 acres) by 33.5 % and the average of 1926-1930 (9i50o acres) by 30.1 %. Frequent 
rains during May favoured the hemp crop, the condition of which on June x was 150 (by 
the Institute’s system) as on i June, 1931, 


Hungary : In various regions hemp was backward in growth. After the rains at 
the end of May and the beginning of June, the condition of the crop began to improve* 

Italy : Towards the end of May the crop condition of hemp was good. 

U. 5. S. R. : The area sown to hemp as oh June ro was 1,653,000 acres, that is 
^5*3 % of the State plan and nearly the same as the area sown at the same date last 
year. * . ' ■ , 


HOPS 


Bdgium. growhag has (hminished in westefn Flander^. ^ ' - - 
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growing fast at the end of May. Drier and warmer conditions would be beneficial. 
Downy mildew has appeared in some Gistricts. 


Hungary : Towards June 10 hops were growing well. 


Canada : The area under hops in 1931 was 925 acres compared with 948 in 1930 and 
870, the average for 1925-29 ; percentages ; 97.4 and 106.3. Production was 12,300 
centals- against 11,700 in 1930, and 11,300, the average, respectively; percentages: 105,5 
and 108.8. 


TOBACGO 

Belgium : Tobacco cultivation in Western Flanders has diminished. 


Bulgaria : The area planted to tobacco this year is 76,600 acres or about the same 
as in 1931 and 5 % above the average of 1926-1030. Frequent rains during May were 
unfavourable to the growth of the crop, the condition of which on i June was 90 (by the 
Institute's system) against 95 at the same date of kvSt year; at the beginning of June 
transplanting had begun in most districts. 


Hungary : Towards June 10 transplanted tobacco was already growing tinder good 
conditions. Weeding had begun, 


, Italy : In the first half of May transplanting of tobacco continued. The final 
figure of area sown in 1931 has been published and is 103,000 acres compare with 108,000 
in, 1930 and 95,000, the average for the five years 1925 to 1929 ; percentages : 95,6 and 
108.7 • 


Czechoslovakia : The area sown to tobacco this year (23,600 acres) is 5.5 % greatre 
than last year {22,360 acres) and 56.3 % about the mean of the five years ending 1930 
(x5,ioo acres). 


United States : In the week ended on May 26 setting of tobacco was delayed by 
dryness in Tennessee while in Kentucky growth was irregular with rain and warmth 
needed. A special survey iaade by the Department of Agriculture on the condition of to- 
bacco plants in the fine-cured States indicates a material loss of plants in seed beds due to 
the effects of the March freezes and blue mould infection. Although many beds were re- 
seeded, the loss from the above causes has resulted in a scarcity of good plants and some 
delay in transplanting. The damage has been most severe in Georgia, Florida, South 
Carolina# and Fastem Korth Carolina, with lesser damage in the bid belt areas of Virgi- 
nia and Korth Carolina. 

Palestine ; The crop is developing well under, favourable climatic conditions. I^ger 
ateas of tombac appear to be planted this year owing to slightly higher ptic^ obtainaWe. 
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Syria and Lebanon : In Lebanon the area sown is the same as that of last year, 4,400 
acres, prices being low. In Latakia 2,500 acres have been sown agaimt 7,400 last year. 
In Syria and Alexandretta the area this year is not yet known. In J ebel Druze 4,200 lb. 
was harvested in 1931 but growers appear to have given up the crop in 1932 owing to the 
very low prices. 


Turkey : Oppressive heat was recorded at the beginning of June in the Smyrna reg- 
ion and is considered to have been injurious to all crops and particularly to tobacco 
plants, which were yellowing and had ceased growing. 


Algeria : The area planted is slightly smaller by 8.5 % than that of last year {52,000 
instead of 57,000 acres) and considerably (14.4 %) below the average area for the period 
1926-30 (61,000 acres) ; a fairly constant regression is to be noted in the area of this crop 
since 1927, in which year it was 72,000 acres. Rains at the end of April and particularly 
at the middle of May favoured the recovery of the plants transplanted and were gene- 
rally very beneficial to the tobacco crop, the condition of which on i June was average 
and equivalent to 190 as on i June 1931. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Tea, 

Ceylon : Wet weather conditions prevailed throughout the island during May, with 
an excess of rain towards the south-west. Crop condition at the beginning of the month 
was good. 


India : According to a report dated May 19 received from the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics, droughty conditions prevailed during the first half 
of April in North India but afterwards good rains fell generally and prospects improved. 
Statistics to the end of April recorded an increase of 2 million lbs as compared with the 
outturn to the .same date of last year. 

In South India weather conditions during April were generally conducive to the growth 
growth of the crop and prospects were good ; the outturn was 22.36 % ahead of that to 
the same date of last year. 

Despite favourable weather crop condition was mediocre on i June. 


Coffee. 

Tanganyika : Crop prospects at the end of April were generally satisfactory. 


Cacao. 


Q(M Coaht : There is little to add to last month’^ report. Return^ from the districts 
state thatat theendppf Jlpril the mid-crop was practically non-exist^t ^4 that fhe.min- 
or crop vw; :^alt : ,,M^y farms were carrying ho crcp pite' than small . 
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trays. The weather has been hot and dry, and in Ashanti more rain was needed to aid 
development of the recently set pods. 

Flowering for the nest major crop was proceeding satisfactorily : most districts 
reported pod setting. These first indications points to an early and good major crop. 
Crop movement has been as follows (in i.ooo lb.) : 



April 1933 

October 1931 

April 1931 

October 1930 



to April 1932 


to April 1931 

Arrivals at Takoradi and Accia . 

1,770 

245.853 

H >703 

261,260 

Shipments per steamer from Tako- 
radi and Accra 

15.532 

310.424 

56.235 

329.629 

Shipments from all ports .... 

25.395 

389.863 

73.414 

407.765 

Stocks at Takoradi and Accra beach 

at the end of April 

16.473 



— 


Groundnuts. 

Argentina : Yields per acre vary from 900 to 1300 lb. in the principal centres of 
production. 


Egypt : During May weather was favourable to sowing, germination and growth of 
groundnuts. Preparation and sowing are in full swing. The growth of early crops 
is satisfactory. 


Tanganyika : Harvesting of groundnuts commenced in April. Crop prospects 
at the end of that month were good. 


Union of South Africa ; The previous estimate of production of groundnuts (83,000- 
centds) has now been reduced to 69,000 centals representing 85.3 % of the 1930-31 crop 
and 57.2 % of the five year average. 


Colxa, sesame and mustards 

Austria : The colza crop is short and patchy. Flowering took place under good 
conditions. On i June crop condition was 2.8 again.st 3.1 on i May 1932 and 2.6 on 
i June 1931. 


Bulgaria : Weather conditions during last spring were not altogether favourable to 
the colza sowings. The area sown this year is, in fact, only 12,400 acres compared with 
31,800 in 1931 and 35»5^^ the average for 1926-1930. Excessive rain during May 
and the consequent propagation of insect pests have been unfavourable for the groiwth of 
colza, the crop condition of which on i June was 85 (% the Institute's system) against 
135 at the, same date of last year/ : * . 

The area sown to sesame this year is 19,800 acres %#hst I7,7<!b in 1931 and 14,500, 
14,500, the average for 1926-1930; j^rcentages ; rti.fi m$ 156.7. respectively, 
condition on i Jtme was 150, the same ason x June xte; ? s ^ •/' 
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Hungary : On about lo Tune production was forecast to be below the average. 


Poland : The crop condition of colza on 15 May (by the Polish system) was 2.4 for 
the winter variety and 3.0 for the spring variety against 3.0 and 3.1 respectively at the 
«ame date of last year. 


India : According to the final report the area of the colza and mustard crop 
in 1931-32 was 6,117,000 acres compared with 6,631,000 in the previous vear and 
6,058,000 on the asrerage for the period 1925-26 to 1929-30 ; percentages ; 92.2 and loi.o. 
Production is estimated at 22,915,000 centals (45,830,000 bushels) against 22,131,000 
(44,262,000) in the previous year and 21,280,000 (42,560,000), the average, respectively ; 
percentages ; 103.5 and 107.7. 


Sericulture. 

Bulgaria : The mulberry area this year (14,800 acres) exceeds that of 1931 (12,400 
acres) by 20 % and the average of 1926-1930 (8,900), by 66 %. May weather favoured 
growth of the mulberry and also silkworm rearing. The quantity of silkworm eggs incu- 
bated this year in fact exceeds that of 1931 by 30 % but is still 35 % below the average 
of 1926-1930. 

Rearing of silkworms was effected under good conditions and gives hopes of good 
results this year. According to the first estimate, in fact, production of cocoons should 
be 2,866,000 lbs against 2,746,000 in 1931 but is much below the average of 1926-1930 
(4,741,000) ; percentages : 117.3 and 60.5 respectively. 


Italy : At the beginning of the current month mulberry leaves were abimdant and 
had not suffered as a result of the bad weather. Cases of muscardine were reported 
In some areas but they were not of a serious nature. 

Rearing conditions are in general good. The quantity of eggs incubated this year 
seems to be about 15 % smaller than last yeai*. Towards the middle of the month the 
weather was considered to be favourable for the final growth of the cocoons. Mulberry 
leaves were still plentiful and of very good quality and the average yield of eggs incubated 
in some provinces was larger than that of last year. 

Japan : Weather has been unfavourable for mulberry, of which crop condition on 
I June was mediocre. On i June progress of rearings was average. 


Syria and L^bmpn : The quantity of eggs incubated this year is 60,300 ounces 
against 81,130 last year and 99,140 in the five years ending 1930. Percentages 74.3 and 
"60.8. The heaviest .reductions were in I^banon and Ivatakia owing, to the fall in silk 
•prices, which are no longer sufficiently remunerative' to rearms, who ate giving up the 
work. "To remedy .this , state of afiairs the I^bancn Government Jiss ‘jto .difetti- 

buie eggs fme the ros^'Season.''' Rearing on 1 June were ^ in g<x)d,^ and' 'in 

approximate esti^at&ofyfhe/cfop 




^and ,an ave 






year ^ 
TataMa 
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Turkey : In the vilayet of Brusa working of the raw cocoons has begun. The 
product has been bought and sold on the exchange at 81 piastres (about 2 gold francs) 
per kilogram. Prices are above those of last year. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ON LAST SEASON’S CROPS 


Agricultural Production in Yugoslavia in 1931. 


Crop 


Area 

HARVESTED 

1 

PRODUCIION 

1931 

1930 

Avcir. 
1925 to 
1929 

Percentages 
for 1931 

British Measures | 

Amencan Measures 

Percentages 
for 1931 

1931 

1930 

AveragJ 
1935 to 

1929 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1925 to 

1929 

1930 
= 100 

AVer 
= 100 

1930 
== 190 

Aver. 

= 100 

thousand acres 

% 

% 

thousand centals 

% 

% 










th. bushels (60 pounds) | 



Wheat 

5,289 

5,246 

4,581 

100.8 

115.5 

59,274 

48,197 

48,593 

98,789 

80,826 

80,986 

123.0 

122 . 0 ' 










th, bushels (56 pounds) 



Fye 

603 

610 

518 

98.9 

116.5 

4,264 

4,382 

4,148 

7,614 

7,826 

7,407 

97.3 

102 .& 










th. bushels (48 pounds) 



Barley 

1.065 

1,097 

943 

97.0 

112.9^ 

8,640 

8,915 

8,342 

18,000 

18,574 

17,379 

96.9 

103.6 






1 




th. bushels (32 pounds) 



Oats 

936 

1,009 

904 

92.7 

108,5 

5,837 

6,283 

7,648 

18,242 

19,684 

23,686 

92.9 

773 






1 




th, bushels (56 pounds) 



Maize 

5,901 

5,926 

5,180 

99.6 

113.9 

70,623 

76,381 

67,356 

126,113 

136.306 

320,279 

92.5 

104.9 










th. bushels (45 poimds) 



Rice 

i 

4 

3 

88.7 


44 

60 

40 

08 

131 

89 1 

89.0 

110 , 2 . 






106.8| 




th. bushels (58 pounds) 



Meslin , . . . . 

130 

127 

117 

102.2 

XU.2 

987 

935 

952 

3,701 

1,611 

3,641 

105.6 

108.7 










thousand pounds 



Spelt 

41 

46 

45 

89.6 

91.5 

211 

275 

281 

21,120 1 27,511 

28,147 

76.8 

75.9 










th. bushels (60 pounds) 



IPOtatoes . , . , 

584 

599 

560 

97.6 

104.4 

24,489 

32,419 

25,169 

40,815 

64,031 

41,930 i 

75.6 

97.3 










thousand short tons 



Sugar-beet . . . 

110 

128 

no 

85.9 

99.4 

1 

15,594 

16,422 

16,438 

780 

821 1 822 

95.0 

94.9 






1 




th. bushels (56 pounds) 









16 

30 

21 

28 

54 

38 

62.1 

73.6 

Flax 

(I) 81 

( 1 ) 33 

(I) 31 

93,1 

07.2 

) 

lb) 216 



thousand pounds 

i 


i 






228 

181 

21,627 

22,788 

18,079 

94.9 j 

119,6 







.a) 22 

46 

25 

2,220 

4,567 

2,508 

48.6 

88.5 

Hemp 

fi) 65 

(i) 94 

(1) 78 

68.9 

83.6 

1 








, 






lb) 484 

729 

685 

48,373 

72,981 

63,616 

66.8 

76.2 

Tobacco . . , . 

48 

88 

33 

126.8 

144.0 

294 

314 

236 

29,379 

31,399 

23,459 

93.6 

126.2 

EopS', , . , . . 

6 

7 

14 

78.8 

39.2 

35 

89 

72 

3,499 

3,873 

7,229 

90,8 

48.4 










th. bushels (50 pounds) 



Colza . , , , . 

19 

, 29 

14 

66,4 

185,9 

88 

166 

87 

176 1 812 

176 

56.3 

100,5 










th. bales ( 47 s pounds net) 



Cotton { ginned) . 

2 

3 

2 

. 57,2 

104.8 

2 

3 

2 

(2) 

1 1 ( 2 ) 

54.9 

87.3 







thousand Imperial gallons 

thousand Ajnetican gallons 



Vices (wiae) . . ! 

492 

454 

489 

108.5 

1 X 2.0 

98,850 

i 88,845 

78.198 

118,710 

106,094 

90,306 

X11.9 

131.5 







thousands centals 






Olive oil ... , 




' 


88 

30 

lOS 

1,150 

391 

1,426 

mo 

80.7 


a) Seed, — b) Flax, — (1) Flax area, iudtidiag that for seed (about 10%). — (2} BeJo'w 500 bales. 
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Agricultural Production in Chili in 1931-32. 




Area 

1 Production 




Aver. 

Percentages 
for 1931-32 

British measures 

American measures 

Percentages 
lor 1931*32 

Crops 

1931*32 

1930*31 

to 

1929*30 

1930- 

1931 

Aver. 

— 100 

1931-32 

1930-31 

Average 

1935-26 

to 

1929-30 

1931-32 

Aver. 

X930-3X 

1930* 

1931 

Aver. 


1 thousand acres 

s=! 100 


1 thousand centals 


1929*30 

= 100 


Wheat 

1,517 

1.610 

1,602 

94.3 

94.7 

12,712 

12,714 

17,255 

thousand bushels 
(60 pounds) 

21,187 21,190 28,758 

100.0 

73.7 

Oats 

166 

193 

193 

86.4 

86.2 

1,575 

1,635 

2,199 

thousand bushels 
(32 punds) 

4,923| 5,109| 6,870 

96.4 

71.7 

Barley 

106 

166 

173 

64.0 

61.4 

1,487 

1,860 

2,681 

' 

thousand bushels 
(48 pounds) 

E,097j 3,8761 5,585 

79.9 

55.4 

Rye ...... 

7 

8 

7 

88.7 

95.2 

46 

67 

66 

1 I 

thousand bushels 
(56 pounds) 

82 120 118 

68.3 

' 69.1 

Maize 

no 

92 

88 

119,9 

125.3 

, 1,945 

1,516 

1,229 

thousand bushels 

56 pounds) 

3,473j 2,707| 2,194 

128.3 

158.3 

Potatoes .... 

104 

in 

93 

94,0 

111.6 

1 

9,580 

9,861 

8,134 

thousand bushels 
(60 pounds) 1 

15,986 16,435j 13,556 

97,1 

112.3 


Agricultural Production in Korea in 1931. 


AREA . f 


AV«. British meaaures American measures 


Crops 1931 1930 


1929 ^530 Aver, 1931 mo 1925 


thousand aaes 


thousand centals 


to 1929 1931 1930 I9®5 

ZZ ^0 1929 


J930 Aver. 
100 ~ 100 


Oats. ..... 

306 

270 

270 

113.5 113.8 

Maize 

267 

263 

251 

101.4 106.6 

Rice (rough). . . 

4,106 

3,970 

3,886 

103.4 106.7 

Potatoes .... . 

283 

‘220 

197 

105.7 118.4 

Sugarbeet , * . 

2 

2 

2 

112,6 149,4 

(fll^e) . , 

, : , 69 



96.5 94*6 


’ '( 

0;' 

U ’473 




thousand bu^iels 
(32 pounds) 


thousand bushels 
(56 pounds) 


thousand bushels 
, (45 pounds) 
60,625| 170,543| 132, 

thousand bushels 
(60 pounds) 


. thousand short tons 

2S1 m i 227.6 


thotisa»4’ poun<fe J 
4^^j, 46,l8&j 46,912 . 93,8 94:s 

b^ . J 


'm ms' 7BA 




s 
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FODDER CROPS 

Germany : The meadows, pastures and fields of clover and alfalfa have grown very 
well and the first cutting is expected to give satisfactory yields. 


Austria : At the beginning of June mangolds had a not altogether satisfactory aspect 
due particularly to damage by animal parasites. 

Temporary meadows have not been able to grow normally owing to lack of moisture. 
Red clover is short and thin, especially in the plains. The first cutting has begun in 
places thanks to the good progress of fiowering ; The yield of alfalfa is entirely unsatis- 
factory. Owing to the shortage of other fodder, alfalfa has frequently been excessively 
used. Growth of the meadows and pastures is not satisfactory. 


Belgium ; Fodder crops (meadows, clover, alfalfa, etc.) have brairded well and will 
give full yields. 


Bulgaria : The areas sown in 1932 to permanent and temporary meadows are 776,000 
acres and 82,000 acres respectively, exceeding those of 1931 by 3.0 % and 6.5 % respecti- 
vely, The area sown to vetches is 383,000 acres against 343,000 in 1931. Freqnent rains 
during the first half of May were very favourable to the growth of fodder crops. 


Estonia : On 15 May the crop condition of clover was average. This crop was dam- 
age by the ice which formed in J anuary after the thaw and also by the April frovsts. 


Irish Free State : The weather during May was mainl}’' unsettled with cold, hansh 
winds :and some frost. The growth of vegetation was consequently checked and most 
crops were backwards at the close of the month. The supplies of last year's hay, grain 
and root crops still on hand in the first week of June were adequate for all normal requi- 
rements. 


France : Th^ first cuttings of fodder crops have yielded fairly satisfactory results. 
Throughout the Southwest, cutting has been hindered by persistent bad weather and qua- 
lity is anticipated to be rather deficient. In the Paris basin and the West alfalfa field 
are inf^ted with weeds and do not promise good crops whereas the clover crop is in general 
fairly good. On the whole, the condition of permanent meadows, although improved 
during May ; does not permit hopes of high yields; if quality of the grass is to be satisfac- 
tory, a period of sunny, warm weather will be required in the latter half of June. Fod- 
der roots, on the contrary, appear to be in good condition ; beet have in general come up 
well and the young plants are fairly strong. 


Great Britain and Fforfkern Ireland : In England and Wales with the exception of a 
few fine days in the middle of the month and in Scotland save in the lattes part of the^ 
month the weather during May was cold with considdrable rain and some hight 
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Seeds and meadow grass generally made progress during May but needed a spell of 
sunshine. An average though somewhat later crop of hay than usual may be expected. 
Pastures showed an improvement but were not so heavily stocked as usual. Due to 
the unfavourable weather, a considerable proportion of the root crops remained to 
be sown and cultivation was hindered. Barly sown mangolds were in fair condition 
but the land in many cases was smothered in weeds. 

In Northern Ireland cold, north-easterly winds were again frequent in May and night 
frosts occurred with the result that pastures remained backward. Grass, however, made 
satisfactory growth later in the month, particularly where top dressing with manures 
had been done The first hay crop was retarded until the last week of the month when 
weather conditions and crop prospects were more favourable. 

The w’^et period at the beginning of the month retarded the preparing of land for the 
sowing of mangolds but the brairds in most cases were looking well. Turnip sowing^ 
was well forward in most districts and crop generally had brairded well. 


Hungary: Rains in the last week of May and the first week of June had a benefi- 
cial effect on all fodder crops. 

Production from the first cutting of clover and alfalfa was average. Quality of the 
crop suffered due to rain at the time of cutting. Forecasts for the second cutting are 
promising. Mixed oats and vetches and maize for green fodder are growing well. 

The first mowing of permanent meadows is in progress results are generally below 
the average. After the rains the vegetation re<:overed and was luxurious. Pastufes are 
also beginning to grow better and provide sufficient feed for livestock. 


Italy : During May the first mowing of meadows did not give very abundant yields 
but the second promised a heavy prodiiction. Mowing was hindered by the bad weather. 


Latvia': Weather conditions in May were generally favourable to fodder crops, 
hastening their growth. . 

At the beginning of Jmie, crop condition of clover according to correspondents’ 
reports was average in 33.6% of the cases, above it in 57.9% Qp.d below it in 8.5 %. 
Corresponding figures for permanent meadows are : 65.2 %, 24.9 % and 11.9 %• 


Lithuania : Weather conditions in May have favoured fodder production. 


Switzerland: The permanent and temporary meadows in particular have mado 
" remarkable progress. A good hay crop may in general be anticipated despite the fact 
that yields will not quite equal those of the last two years. It is reported in some dis- 
tricts that on light lands the grass is a little thin ; on other lands, tbe turf is strong and 
growth satisfactory. The pastures had been under snow for a rather prolohged ^riod 
so that until now the gross has grown only weakly. 


, Argentina : "The weadjer during May was generally favctorable for the germination 
, df Icjdde? Wpsi^xcept in the Pampa t^toiyr where frosts bayd mUsed ^nsites^ble ,d^ 

1 of ip’ she ;iii;ade .of 
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Canada : Due to the cold, backward spring, condition of hay and pasture crops on 

I June was the lowest in many years. During the first nine days of June the weather 
throughout Canada was more favourable for the growth of crops and pastures with 
warmer weather and good rains general. According to a cable of 14 June from the 
Canadian Government, the pasture and hay crops will be reduced. In the following 
table are given the data of area and production of clover and grass seeds in 1931 
compared with the corresponding figures for 1930 and the five-year averages. 



Area in acres^ 





■ 

1931 

1930 

average 
1925 to 1929 

% 

1930 
» 100 

1931 

aver. 

«= 100 

Hed clover . 


.... 22,600 

12,400 

18,500 

181.9 

121.9 

Alsike . . . 


.... 16.500 

25,000 

40,000 

66.1 


Alfalfa , . . 


.... 17,200 

31,600 

17,500 

54-6 

98.4 

Timothy . . 





... 

17,200 

... 

... 

Sweet clover 


. . . . 17,000 

18,300 

18,100 

92.0 

93*9 

Eluegrass . . 


. . . . 


9,000 

... 


Bentgrass. . 




500 

680 

... 

... ' 



Produciion of seed. 




Bed clover 

(centals) . . 

.... 39,800 

17,300 

22,000 

230.4 

t8o.8 


(sh. tons) . . 

. . . . 1,990 

860 

1,100 

... 

... 

Alsike 

(centals) . , 

. , , , 49,600 

37^500 

99,800 

I32.I 

49-7 


(sh. tons) . . 

.... 2,480 

1,880 

4.990 

... 


Alfalfa 

(centals) . . 

, . . . 50,800 

44,800 

35.000 

II3-3 

145-2 


(sh. tons) . . 

. . . . 2,540 

2,240 

1.750 



Timothy 

(centals) . . 

.... 20,000 

20,000 

34.300 

100.0 

58.4 


(sh. tons) . 

.... r,ooo 

1,000 

x,7oo 



Sw^t clover 

(centals) . . 

.... 63,500 

50,000 

55,600 

127.0 

114.2 


(sh, tons) . , 

.... 3,180 

2,500 

2,780 



Bluegrass 

(centals) ^ 

, . . 8,000 

, 15,000 

2,790 

53*3 

286.7 ^ 


(sh. tons) . . 

.... 400 

750 

140 



Bentgrass 

(centals) . . 

• . • . 150 * 

400 

440 ' 

, 



(sh. tons) . . 

, . . . 7 ^ 


■ >}4 ' '' ' ' ' 

' ' V' 

: . '"V 
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Production of clover and grass seeds made quite a good recovery in 1931 from the 
comparatively low level of the previous year ; in fact in some cases, notably alsike and 
alfalfa, a larger production was obtained from a smaller acreage. Production was also 
above the five-year average except in the case of alsike, which was much below it, timothy 
and bentgrass. Both acreage and production of red clover seed showed a sharp increase 
on the low level of the preceding year. 

On 21 June pastures had greatly improved. 


United States : In the week ended on 2 June the continued absence of rain was 
detrimental to pastures in central parts of the country, with condition of many poor. 
Outside this dry area, however, pastures were mostly satisfactory. In the northern 
•Great Plains improvement continued while in the great western grazing area pastures 
>and ranges were in good to excellent condition rather generally. 


Algeria : Pasture grass is still fairly plentiful but in some districts has begun to dry 
up ; the rains at the middle of May in some places were too late to bring about a lasting 
improvement. In the South, the poor production of fodder and straw will not permit 
the retention of normal reserves. 

Egypt : During May weather has beeir favourable to growth and maturation of 
bersim. The last cutting is being taken. Crop condition on i June was 101, as against 
100 on I May and on i Jhne 193X. 


French Morocco: Fodder crops have been housed under good conditions. The 
pastures still have a good stand of grass thanks to the damp nights and morning dews, 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Livestock in Kingdom of Yugoslavia* 


According to recent data of the Ministry of Agriculture, the numbers of livestock 
in the Kingdom in X931, compared with the corresponding figures for the preceding 
seven years, are as follows : 


(I) 

Cattle 

Hoises 

1 

Kules 

1 Sheep 

1 Goats 

\ rigs 

BuUaloes 

1931 . * , 

*930 * * i ^ 

* * 

1928 . . \ 

J * 

t938 ..... 



1934 

3:9«5{ i’ . . ' . . . 

! 

$371,55^ 

8,723,088 

3,664.2eX 

8*729,348 

8,706,019 

I 8,7^,186 
8,784367 
3,86^ 
4, 063^4X9 1 

1,168,768’ 
1,161,286' 
1,140,848 
1,109,246 
1,120,810 
1,110368 : 
1 . 100 , W 
1368376 
1,062,^. 

115,270 
106,944 
100,117 
108,528 
97,609 
96398 
96,280 
. 89,779 
94,720 
86 ,C ®0 

1 16,359 

16,843 
15,469 
16,165 
14,865 
14.551 
14,504 
14,190 
14.849 
15.002 

i 8,425,684 
7,968*189 
7,785,957 
7,722.247 
7,735,915 

7mm 

7,906,808 

7,618,708 

7,689,267 

8,461304 

1 

1,928,224 1 
1 1,781,4^ 1 
1,808,574 ' 
1,760,006 
1,788,968 i 
1,721,208 
1,810,669 
1,713,^ 

. 1*780, W 

imim 

a, 138,164 
2,92332 
2,674,800 
,2,0^790 
2.769,848 
2306,182 
2,m855 1 
2 

40,563 

37.487 

80346 

82,110 

80,980 

81,519 

27*431 

^,626 

8 i.m 

mm 
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of 1931. In fact, at this date the number of livestock, excluding cattle and sheep„ 
was larger than in 1922, which was a record year for livestock in Yugoslavia. 

This increase in livestock numbers may be explained, on the one hand, by improve- 
ments made in livestock rearing following a series measures for this purpose (law of 
21 December 1929 for the improvement of the various breeds of livestock, for The 
better organisation of the industry and the export trade, etc.). The increase in live- 
stock in 1931 was also contributed to by the reduction in exports of livestock and 
livestock products in 1931, which, in its turn, was caused by the fall in prices and by 
import restrictions imposed by the principal importing countries. According to the 
index-numbers of the National Bank of Yugoslavia wholesale prices of livestock products 
fell from 84.9 in January 1931 to 73.4 in December 1931 (1926 = xoo) and according 
to the official statistics the export during 1931 compared with 1930 has decreased by 
114,831 head of s^'^all animals and by 29,866 of live horned cattle etc. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 


Chanoes 

XO BE MABE IN THE DOTIES PUBLISHED ON PAOES l6o TO 163 OP THE CROP KEPORX FOR FEBROARV 
(SEE ALSO THE SAME HEADING IN THE PRECEDING CROP REPORTS FOR THIS YEAR). 




Date when 

Original data 

Data in 

COUNTRY 

Propuct 

per metric 

1 Amer. cents per 



enforced 

! 

quintal 

bushel or barreli 

Spain 

\Wieat(i) 

1 I May ' 

pes. 5*50 

i 

28.88 

* ...... 

Maize 

i 28 May 

» 7.00 

34*31 

Estonia 

Maize 

; 2 June 

]^st. crs. 20.00 

134.28 

Greece 

Cereals and flour of cereals 

! 20 May 

(2) 

(2) 

Portugal 

» . , • » « 

Wheat, imported at Lissabon ..... 

» n » Oporto 

1 17 May (3) j 

esc. 72.00 

» 70,00 

65.38 

63.54 

Switzerland . , . 

Brewers’ barley, supplementary duty . . 

I 18 March 

Sw. frs. 15.50 

65. II 

ft .... 

Wheat, rye, barky, oats, maize 

Rye, supplementary duty 

j '12 May 

( 4 ) 

(4) 

Czeclioslovakia . . . 

1 29 April 

Cz, crs. 24.00 

18.13 


( i) Import permitted under special authorisation for each shipment . The total quantity importable, originally fixed 
at 500,000 quintals (see Crop Report for April, p. 297), has been raised to 1,000,000 quintals and more recently the 
import of a further quota of 1,000,000 quintals before 300 June has been authorised. The import duty is fixed 
every ten days. All the modifications cannot be published here. — (2) The import duties expressed in gold 
drachmai do not change ; payments are made in paper drachma!, of which the total for the above products is fixed 
at fifteen times the amount in gold drachmai (according to the exchange rate on 1 June one gold drachme equals 
29.24 paper drachmai). — (3) Import authorised up to 350,000 quintals before the end of June. — {4) Import of 
normal quantities and by regular importers remains provisionally free. From 1 July these commodities may be im- 
ported only under special licence, to be given only for imports originating in countries importinge Swiss products 
of a value at least equal to their exports to Switzerland, 


i',. 
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April 

Nine months (August i-April 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust r-July 31 ) 

COXJNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports | Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 1 1931 

1932 

1931 

1931-33 1930-31 1 1931-33 1930-31 

1930-31 

1930*31 


Exposing Countriesi 

Germany 

Belgium ...... 

Bulgaria 


Prance 


Italy 
I^atvia 

I^ithuania, ^ . 

Poland 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia 



United States . . . 

Argmtina 

Cbile, ...... . 

India. 

Turkey 

Japan ...... 

Algeria 

Tunis 

'Australia ..... 
Impwting Counifies: 

Austria 

Denmark ..... 


Irish Free State . , 

Finland 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. 

Greece 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 
Portugal 


OsKfChoslovakia . . . 
Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . . 

Xndo-China 

Syria and lycbanon . 

Efgypt 

Union of South Africa 
New ZeaUvnd .... 
Totete . . . 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgatia . . . 
Spain .... 
Hungary . . 
X4thuania . . 
Poland , . . 
Rumania , . 
Czechoslovakia 
U. S. S. R.. . 

fjannj^a . . 

United States 


Cbile. 

India. 

^ia and Lebanon . 
Turkey, . 

Algeria . 

• 

Ttaiia » . 

Australia , , . . 
Importing Countries : j 
G^bnany 
Austria 



60 

0 

265, 

1321 

134 

0 , 

2 

24 

*15 

500 

1,056' 

312 

2; 

60! 

71 

350 

15 

1,164 


2 

• ol 

580 ! 

o: 

0 ' 




4, 

13! 

31' 

71 

8291 

100 , 

79' 

4' 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (i cental ~ loo lbs). 

121 163 160, 

139 42 207t 

123 0 0 

51 0 

4,978 187 

0 


461 


4,5Iil 


21 

4 

2 

0 

05 

’287 

295 

90 

571 

86 

77 

4 

203 


73 

0 

0 

181 

24 

. 

01 

0‘ 

0 

24 

0| 


11 , 

o! 

Oi 

01 

18i 

0, 

22! 

Oi 

Oi 

Ol 


60, 

531 

600 

15 

4,039 

1,832 

3,755 

0 

22 ! 

459' 


963 j 
71 
18: 
547* 


0 

474 

0 

341' 

2 


4' 

0! 

0 

731 

84 


0 

2, 

639 


0! 

2' 

7,652i 

10,2i3 


31 

37i 

1.490, 

O' 

0; 

12,9321 

18.034 


0 

2 

165 


— ; 

— 

],113| 

1,543 


— 


2 


0; 

0 

151 

97 


0 

0 

90, 

Oi 

0, 

6811 

787 


0 

2 

o' 

0' 

o| 

9 

29 


4 

11 

5581 

9' 

13! 

2,238, 

2,7801 

93 

183 




... 1 

^3) 64(3) 

2121(3) 

44' 

(3) 26 

13! 

2i 

' 

97I 

1961 

18 


988 


0: 

0! 

10.9591 

7.6351 

0 

0 

0 


i 

loel 

1 

249l| 

7! 

4 


917 

1,8891 

2 


86, 

123] 

9; 

181 

1,058 

1,252' 

0 


01 

21 


0 


15 

77 


O' 
344 i 
Ul 
ul 
11 1 

ol 

0 : 


5,511 


79! 


4| 

90 


2 i 

93i 

26| 


53! 


lOl! 

1,096 

9 

75 

192 

22 

4 

7, 

33 

” 33] 
9! 




22 ( 1 ) 

0 

4,151 1 

0 : 

ol 


20 (I) 

0; 

3,450 

0! 

2 ' 

95 


1 , 391 1 

Barley, 


2,0811 


I (3) 

(I) 

*(I) 


0,(3) 

2i(i) 

2 ,( 1 ) 

49 , 840 ! 


56,001 


U) 


is) 

<i) 

2 ( 1 ) 


2,664(1' 
1,241 
8,636 
57 
1 14 
584 
310 
811 
882 
3311 
783 (I) 
304| 

293! 

1,656 ( 3 ) 
11 ( 1 ) 
148(1) 
21,576 


2,445 

1,663 

9,650 

139,, 

913 

2,712 

.160 

60, 

2,894' 

340 

653' 

810, 

115, 

2,143 


139 

28,474 

— Thousand centals (i cental «= 100 lbs), 

0: 


146 

0 

0 


399 

1,477; 

0 


2 

0 

0 


9 

1321 

0 


7 

0 

2 


49 

'564i 

7 


0 

0 

u 


0 

131 

0 


112 

0 

0 


3,007 

2,760 

Oi ' 




(I) 

13,305 (i) 

28,541 ( 1 ) 

0,(1) 

04 

U 

0 


2,4U 

2,974' 

2 


w- 

— 

(3) 

15,115(2) 

17,249; — 



362 

0 

0 


4,376 

1 , 975 ! 

0 


346 

— 

— 1 


1,612 

3,960; — 



908 


— ) 


6.U10 

4,451! — 



13 

0 

0 


428 

386| 

0 


0 

0 

0 


Sio 

4' 

0 


104 

0 

0 


373i 

eooj 

70 


53 

0 

0 


2,628 

342 

0 



( 3 ) 

(3) 


562 ( 3 ) 1,222.(3) 1,956 ( 3 ) 


2 

n 

84 

126 

168 

551 

104 

0 

0 

1,429 

3,272 

0 

0 

2,392 

1,592 

38 

62 

13,823 

0 

134 

168 

0 

0 

1,731 

194 

620 

1,168 

1,332 

686 

, 7,923 

as 

117 

774 

437 

1,177 

2,488 

0 

0 

0| 

0 

0 

0 


. . . 

... { 

(I) 26 

(I) 20(x) 304 

7 

631 

928 

15 

22 

7,366 

2i 

714 

1 983 

0 

57 

.*12,238 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

, ',*'150 

0 

97i 

1 60 

0 

,0 

. , m 

0 

0 

i 20,1 

0 

0 

' ' . ' '4 

oi 

110 

11 

u: 

0 

* -701 

1061 

633 

3,074 

m 

, i5I0 


0| 

345 

379, 

0 

' ' 


7I 

0 

1 mt 

.4 

; 13 

[ 53^ 

0. 

.. . ".37 


5^ 


12,911 

8,675^ 
11 , 522 ! 
iS 

(I) . 26^ 


128] 
216 
2201 
75 
7, 4231 
4,008 
1,191 
73 
24| 
615! 
421 
88 
18,113 
23,164 
2,055 
104 
1,082 
29 
8,472 
267 
251 
10,404 

13 

24 

2 

40 

0 

4,608 

0 

2 

115 

2 

11 


0* 

11 


l,6i 
152 
680 
. 15 
2,798 
88,797 
3,003 
23,886 
9,240 
5.022 
6,701 


238 

281 

0 

0’ 

569 

0 

22a 

2 

0 

24 

0 

2 

49 

2 

0 

2 

11 

212 

57 

11 

0 

3,100 
, 1,772 
88 
3.691 
2,i'50 
12,816 
,J66 
1,396 
,:3,845 
' 218 
71 
2,482 
445 

1,025 

428 

168 

3,660 

266 

234 

39,3C* 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 
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COUNTRI^ 


Bxporiini CouniHesi 

Ofxm&ny ..... 
Irish Free State . . 

Hungary 

ythuania ..... 

^Poland 

Rumania 

Czechoslovak . . . 

TT. s. a R 

ITuited States . . . 

Argentina 

Clnle 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Australia ..... 
Importing Countries : 

Austria 

Belgium 

daunark 

Estonia 

Finland ...... 

France 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Italy 

Latvia 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 


Switzerland . , 
Yugoslavia . . 
totals , 


Exporting Countries: 


Rumania. ..... II 
Yugoslavia . , . , , | 
United States . . . j 
Argentina ..... i 
Bmzil , 

Java and Madnra . . 
Indo*China. .... 
Syrfe and I^ebanon . 

Turkey 

iSgypt 

Onion ot South Africa 

importing Countries : 

Germany 

.Austria 

Be^^nm ...... 

Geumarfc ..... 

&Jain, 

lirto Free state . . 
.mmd V * » ; , . 
Prance ...... 

Gr. Brit, and N.Tr. 
Greece ....... 

Hungary 

Italy ....... 

Norwy ...... 

; Nelherlattds^ . * . . ' 
. 




Twelve months 

Nine months (August i-April 30) (August i-July 31) 
*OBT8 BsroRxs Imports Exports { Imports 

_i 

1931 1931-32 1930-31 1931*32 1930*31 I930’3i I 1930-31 

-- Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 

I isdl 9 | 2161 I 92 I 556 '| 220 | L 005 

! ... (i) 62 ( 1 ) 227 ( 1 ) 192 ( 1 ) 20 h 254 462 ! 


(J) 209(1) 1.391(1) 0(1) 0 

a 626 ^ 710 55 9 

0 *M79 “'893 536 234 

7 670 97 13 141 

12,683 10,774 — — 

0 137 1,510 0 0 

1(3) 194(3) 809(3) 311(3) ISO 

d 141 470 0 9 

d 66 62 2 0 



Maisse, 


2,881^1 I8,6S0[ 18,1531 21,458| ««.595|| 

Thousand centals (i cental « 100 lbs). 

Sir months If 

(November x-April 30) 

o' 1,8281 2,427[ 0( 0 

... (X) 16,169(1) 7,791 (1) 0(1) 0 


d 1,318 4,968 

la 868 697 

, 88,412 88,066 

b) ‘ .0(1) 11 

(I) 1,466 (r) 869 

1,272 1,626 

11 7 139 

fl . 141 44 

(3) 4(3) 2(3) 

(I) 1,411(1) 1,021(1) 




. r-*!# •- 


0 8,109 

0 3,790 

866 9,475 

0 10,762 

0 3,900 

0(r> 5,358(1) 

0 238 

33 11,841 

,146 33,277 

0 3,058 

212 245 

4 7,2s 

2,070 

174 21,378 . 

0 , 57 , 


Ki 




Twelve, months 
(Nov. i-Oct. 31) 


l%Ut^ .J 





— m 



April 

Four months (January i-April 30} 

Twelve uontbs 
(J anuary i-Dec.31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


. 193 « 

1931 

1932 

1931 

193a ! 1931 

1932 

1931 

1931 

193X 


Exporting Co%ntrie$: 

'Spain 

Italy 

United States. . . . 

Brazil 

India 

IndO'China 

Siani ....... 

Rgypt 

Importing C(mnirie&: 

•Germany 

Atmttia 

Belgium 

Pettmark 

Estonia 

Cdsk Free State . . 

France 

Gr* Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece . 

Hungary 

I^tvia 

ytlmania 

Norway ...... 

Netherlands .... 

. Poland. 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland. .... 
•Czedhoslovakia . . . 
Ti^ioslayia . . * « . 

Canada . 

Chile 

Ceylon. ...... 

Java and Madura. . 

Japan 

Syria and l^banon . 

Turkey 

Algeda. 

Tunis 

Union of S, hMm* 

Australia. 

New Zealand .... 
Totals. . . 

EnporHng Com^rm: 


l^thnania 

Argentina 


Tunis . . . 
tmpofUng Ctmniries: 


Fkanoe. . . 
^.MtandN, 
Greece . . . 


l^atvia. . . 
Norway • . 
NethiOdmida 
;P^and. . . 


CseChoslQVakia 
Yngo^via . . 
, , , 
United States. 
Japan «... 
Australia. . . 
Tatils 


(r) (3) Sec notes page 418 . 




421 

203. 

362i 

‘*^307 

1,984 

3,572 

95 

0 


841 

18] 

0 

Oi 

0 

0 

134 

29 


11,868] 


Rice. — Thousand centals (i cental = loa lbs). 


121 


527| 

0 

0 


22 


0 

0 

379 

209 

0 

0 

833 

9 

11 

1,360 

1,827 

20 

13 

3,106 

26 

49 

981 

1,054 

104 

176 

2,771 

— 

— 

(1) 130 

(I) 159 

— 

— 

1,993 

n 

24 

22,853 

18,435 

97 

95 

48,442 

— 

— 

9,116 

6,980 

— 

— 

21,163 

— 

— 

11,579 

8,946 


— 

24,818 



(3) 37 

(3) 198 

(3) 194 

(3) 16 

686 

666 

642 

298 

245 

2,103 

1,391 

1,373 

31 

60 

0 

0 

152 

212 

0 

182 

128 

93 

49 

379 

359 

190 

11 

9 

0 

0 

35 

46 

0 

2 

2 

— 

— 

7 

9 

... 

. . . 

... 

(I) 0 

( i ) 0 

(1) 11 

(I) 15 

0 

780 

522 

273 

322 

2,187 

1,619 

937 

317 

223 

84 

75 

088 

741 

271 

46 

61 



190 

179 


24 

62 

0 

0 

119 

143 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

4 

20 

0! 

0 

18 

44 

0 

798 

‘ 421 

564 

2.057 

979 

840 

2,480 

V 207 

7 

99 

85 

183 

11 

606 

161 

71 


— 

[ 370 

168 


0 

0 

— 

_ 

0 

0 


33 

37| 

0 

0 

134 

141 

0 

93 

62 

0 

0 

278 

203 

0 

37 

4o; 

2 

2 

170 

164 

4 

33 

55 

0 

0 

218 

278: 

0 

22 

37| 



1,17 

174 


642 

838: 

2 

4 

3,876 

8,622 

18 

. . . 

... 

( t ) 11 

(I) 37 

(I) 1,715 

(i) 2,207 

232 

247 

268 

24 

1,618 

825 

778 

4,196 

40 

16 

0 

0 

126 

71 

0 

7 

18 

0 

0 

22 

63 

0 


J 

(3) 0 

(3) 0 

(3) 29 

(3) 20 

2 

4 

* 

0 

0 

24 

11 

0 

... 

J 

(I) 0 

(I) 0 

(I) 185 

(1) 196 

0 

13 

i 

37 

53 

26 

15 

161 


... 1 

W 0 

(I) 0 

(I) 15 

(I) 13 

0 

*4,388 

3,668. 

47,822i 

41,805 

I5,1M)4 

13,050 

114, 2Y3 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (1 cental » 100 lbs). 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

13 

9 

0 

0 

93 

112 

0 

Of 

247 

3.245 

3,567 



17,699 

17,679 


- 

41,454 

154 

' 284 

0 

0 

613 

664 

0 

0 

2,516 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1,049 

1,292 

4 

4 

2,890 

3,375 

13 

13 

, 18 

363 

293 

101 

31 

1,387 

1,318 

206 



68 

64 

— 


174 

161 



"T* 

71 

53 

— 

— 

152 

150 


0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

20 

29 

0 

2 

2 

765 

’569 

2 

11 

3,760 

1,609 

18 

0 

0 

780 

719 

2 

2 

2,930 

2,937 

4 

0 

0 

7 


0 

0 

18 

24 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

42 

0 

0 

121 

130 

0 

0; 

434 

376 

0 

2 

7; 

0 


IS 

44 

31 

24 

106 

0 

0 

66 

33 

0 

0 

143 

168 

0 

2 

n 

690 

1,398 

64 

33 

3,488 

3,687] 

49 

0 

0 

4 

60 

2 

4 

33 

93 

. 7 

— 


154 

104 

— 


375 

342 


0 

0 

66 

75 

2 

2 

'' 143 

146 

7 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 

11 

46 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

2 

2 

33 

o' 

684 

— 

— 

869 

463 

— 


2,306 

1,929 



— 

18 

22 

.1 — 

— 

99 

68 


0 

0 

9 

20 

0 

0 

208 

1^ 

0 

5^433; 

3,895 

5,]l€ 

5»312 

18,613 

mm 


16^546 

45^ 


0 

63 


8.962 
756 

1,349 

157 

33 

. 63 

6,792 
2,690 
640 
481 
82 
22 
117 

4.963 
1,726 

613 

128 

464 

1,127 

611 

710 

44.1 

10,196 

6,327 

2,773 

822 

188 

170 

81 

1,025 

29 

73 

55,748 




s 




April 

Four month? (January i-April 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i*Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports Imports 


1933 

1931 

1933 1931 

1932 

I93J 

1932 1 

1931 

1931 1931 

Exporting Countrmi 
Austria 

0 

75 

Butter. — (Thousand lbs) 

119! 841 2881 1,153| 148! 

no; 

2,862| 1,665 

Denmark 

31,700 

34,181 

236 216 

114,359 

120,869 

6081 

412| 

378,429, 1,596 

Estonia 

2,075 

1,859 

0 O' 

5,218 

5,784! 

0 

0 

31,844 0 

Irish Free State . . 

... 

1 

(il 692 (I) 

750 (I) 

1,065 ( 1 ) 

3,067; 

42,307 3,325 

Finland 

4,266 

4,546 

0 0 

13,466 

14,341 

0 

0 

88,3671 0 

Hungary 

60 

60 

0 0 

1,131 

540 

0 

0 

4,0651 117 

Latvia 

3,472 

2,714 

0 4' 

9,270 

8,889 

0 

13 

41,313! 24 

Lithuania 

1,175 

1,098 

0 0 

2,912 

3,131 

0 

0 

‘ 19,191 1 0 

Netherlands .... 

3,527 

7,657 

586 207 

11,958 

22,946; 

7,564 

2,000 

72,660 : 8,887 

Poland ' 

243 

1,808 

.0 0 

1,501 

6,821 

9 ; 

2 

27 , 470 ; 31 

Sweden 

2,017 

3,695 

0 0 

10,723 

36,652 

11 

2 

43,162! 40 

U, S. S. R 


-- 


68,024| ~ 

Aigentina 

5,701 

4.352 

— — 

26,912 

24,868' 

— 


51,367 — 

India 

26 

22 

31 22 

106 

348' 

152| 

95 

364 344 

Syria and Lebanon , 

26 

18 

168 97 

130 

4871 

591 

117 

1,817 344 

Australia 

13,199 

16,630 

0 0 

76,948 

73,867 

0 

0 

208,924 0 

New Zealand .... 

24,610 

11,023 


87,085 

82,8301 

— 


220,814 - 

Importing Countries'. 
Germany. ..... 

86 


9,645 16,001 

326 

99 

54,862 

65,440 

269 220,950 

Belgium 

291 

216 

7,031, 2,769 

743 

776 

24,438; 

13,067. 

2,756' 41,662 

Spain 

2 


2' 2 

20 ' 

33 

24 

15 

88l 121 

France. .... 

842; 

650 ! 

5,128 6,759 

2,156, 

8,038 

12,322 

23,722 

11,036, 40,836 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

1,653 

3,080 

07,080, 75,198 

26,169 

19,804 

801,730, 

280,727, 

40,228' 903,967 

Greece 

— 1 

841 88 


— 

6971 

390 

— i 2,061 

Italy 

134 

1041 

192; 772 

337 

333 

2,782 

3,596 

3,290; . 6,188 

Norway 

478 

216 

4 7, 

3,662 

763 

is; 

64 

1,629! 379 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

1,299 1,649 

2 I 

2 

5,606 

7,323 

20 ; 23,368 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

2' 

445! 201. 

26 

208 

798' 

238 

661! 4,107 

...... 

71 

40 

7i 498 

481 

214 

i6s; 

2,595 

403 

10,681: 2,822 

United States . . . 

115 

238 

172 : 95 

605 

829 

534 ' 

2,006j 1,881 

Ceylon 


.... 

65| 37 

— 


203 

192 

— 1 642 

Java and Madura . . 

— 

— 

... 1 ... 1 

— 

~ \i) 

1,830 (1) 

2,617, 

— . i 8,514 

Japan . 



71 18 

1 — 

— ■ ! 

51' 

97i 

281 

Algeria 



... 1 ... 1 

(3) 11 (3) 

13,13) 

774 ( 3 ) 

. 582 

73, 4,389 

Egypt 



... j ... 1 

(3) 126,(3) 

1 0 | 

2(3) 

161 (3) 

483 

77 2,041 

Tunis ....... 

0 

0 

108^ 73 

0 

410, 

306 

9i 930 

Totals . . . 


94,325 

92,399 104,792 

395,013 

408,230 

417,325. 

407,475 

1,323,603; 1,281,252 


Exporting Countries i 

Be^axk 

Hala&d 

Italy 

I^itbttasia . . , . . 

Norway 

Netli«clan<3[s , . , . 

Poland 

Switzerland . . , . 
Czechoslovakia . . , 
Vogoslavia . . « . . 

Canada 

Australia 

New Zealand .... 
Importing Countriis: 
Ocrmany, 

Atistria ...... 

Belgtam 


Cheese* — (Thousand lbs). 


Irfeh Free State. . . 

France , 

Gt. Brit. andN.Irel. 
Greece 

Hungary 

Portugal. 

Sweden 4 , 

United States . . . 



Java and Madura. . 
%ria and l^ehanon . 
AJIgoia 

Tanis . . . ^ . 


8,005 

9,168. 

3,373 

2,019 


80,060; 

35,884 

7,872 

mm 

481 

637. 

472 

1,523 


1,537 

1,852 

6,282 

6,V92 

3,212 

3,686 

201 

240 


13,1811 

15,077| 

814 

49,600 

130 

302 

75 

77 


725' 

1,183 

236 

3,867 


... Id) 

22(1) 

31 

(I) 

614 (I) 

635 

394 

, 1687 

'‘i053 

6,380 

11,078 

12,211! 


15,460 

24,970, 

38,289 

83,081' 

22,802 

27,168 

2,410 

2,363 


110,288 

115;483 

7,846 

323,091 

243 

368 

31 

71 i 


1,005 

1,062 

190 

3,960 

0 


20 

61 


9 

99 ; 

110 

203 

83 

55 




119 

164 


842 

88 

141 , 

— 

— 


298 

503! 

- ■ 

3,^1' 

5,280 

8, 4711 

614 

677 


17,367 

19,266; 

1.863 

6L@92 

88 

46’ 

0 

0 


282 , 

826 

7 

886 



— 

— . 

(I) 

267 (r) 

B18 


1,688 

”*44 

26 

11 

26 


822 

196 

86 

'708 


... m) 

24 ( 3 ) 

29(3) 

1,^1 (3) 

1,239, 

172 

11,182 


Ji3) 

88;t3) 

";22(31 

> 586 { 3 ) 

1,444 

78 

7,304 

*174 

IIW 

2 

‘ , % 

i 

' .TOlt 

a 

24 

2,033 

45,208 


m,m\ 


1' 




mm 
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April 


Nine months (August i>April 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust x-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exponrs 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


193=? 

X93X 

1932 

1931 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 

1930-31 

Exporting Countries: 
United States. . , . 

2,950 

2,132 

Cotton. — Thousand e 

79 86 ! 39,699 

entals (1 

31,806 

cental =100 lbs.). 
37o| 344 

36,391 

538 

Argentina 

24 

35 

— 

— 

295 

298 

— 

— 

505 

— ■ 

Brazil 



— 

— 

(i) 179 

(i) 443 

— 

— 

516 

— 

India 

379 

i.230 

62 

227 1 

5,657 

11,854 

899 

1,164 

14,881 

1,876 

Egypt 





(3) 4,987 

(3) 4,015 

(3) 0 

(3) 0, 

6,669 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany 

123 

130 

979 

714 

1,283 

1,292 

6,755 

6,715, 

1,706 

8,442 

Austria 

0 

0 

42 

33 

0 

jO 

443 

359 

0 

467 

Belgium 

29 

15 

86 

168 

276 

130 

1,109 

1,305 

201 

1,713 

Denmark 

. — 

— 

7 

9 

— 

— 

101 

106 

— 

146 

Spain 

2 2 

218 

159 

20 

20 

1,786 

1,702 

24 

2,268 

F^tonia 

0 0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

55 

G4 

0 

84 

Finland 

0 

0 

IS 

n 

0 

2 

121 

139 

2 

172 

France. 

31 

44 

608 

699 

403 

412 

2,992 

6,887 

549 

8,135 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

53 

20 

1,003 

708 

322 

340 

9,846 

8,986 

481 

10,959 

Greece 

0 

0 

24 

13 

0 

0 

159 

150 

0 

225 

Hungary 

0 0 

11 

20 

0 

0 

291 

212 


291 

Italy 

0 

0 

364 

324 

0 

1 2 

3,128 

2,937 

2 

3,821 

lAtvia 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

40 

51 

0 

62 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

35 

42 

0 

46 

Netherlands 

0 

0 

73 

108 

7 

! 4 

728 

802 

7! 1,043 

Poland. ...... 

2 

2 

88 

130 

20 

15 

783 

1,107 

24 

1,444 

Portugal 

— 

— 

40 

35 

— 

1 — 

293 

271 

— 

333 

Sweden 

, — 

— 

53 

' 31' 


, — 

1 439 

! 335 


467 

Switzerland. .... 

0 

0 

40 

1 42 

4 

’ 0 

410 

' 487 

154 

608 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

11 

11 

, 194 

194 

108 

119 

1 1,605 

, 1,870 

2,368 

Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

i '^1 

! 9 

0 

0 

161 

139 

0 

185 

Canada. ...... 


— 

1 64' 

64 

— 

! — . 

765' 838 


1,025 

Japan 

229 

29 

2,293 

1,922 

800 

' 358 

12,954 

10,615 

534 

13,741 

Algeria. 


* 3,630 


(3) 2(3) 4(3) 4(3) 2 

24 ; 4 

Totals . . . 

3,833 

* ‘4,370 

5,716 

54,662 

51,669 

46, 27'^ 

47,626 

62,677 

66,448 


Bxp&riing Countries: 
Irisli Free State , . 
Hungary. , 

Argentina 

Chile. . . 

India 

Syria and I^banon 
Algeria ..... 
Egypt . . 


a) |l 

b) \ 


Hn. of S. Africa ] 


Au&tralia . 


New Zealand • • | 
importing Countries: 
Germany . . . . | 
Austria . , , 
Eelgium . . . 

Denmark . . 

Spain . . . , 
Ftoland . . . 

France . , . 

Gr, Britain and 
Greece .... 

Italy 

Norway , * . 
Netherlands . 


N.lr. 


iPoland, . , , 
Swedw . . . 
Switzerland , 
Czechosdowakia 
Yugoslavia . . 


United States 
lapan .... 
Tunis .... 
Totels 


35; 

36,909j 

7,90r 
2,291 ! 
101 ' 


67,830' 

4,094' 

36,610 

6,473' 

{ 

loi; 

498, 

2 


0 ! 

3,508 


1481 
36,555 
448i 
i,404| 
6, 0271 
42 


47,5671 

4,361 

30,823! 

3,042! 

7So! 


4; 
401 
75 i 
51' 
115; 
38 
137, 

“^ii! 

llOi 

90 

112 

2 

13* 

2«5,461i 


IS, 
183) 
408 
5,661 ! 
48, 425 ! 


723' 

73’ 

317| 

73i 

276, 

42 '' 

201 

0 

531 

227! 

9 

44| 

mtm\ 


73 


595 

73 


0 

0 ! 

41,679 

3,047 

1,960! 


331 
2 , 202 ' 
287 
53,641 
100,778 
104 
12,950 
915 
161 
708! 
613! 
3, 

2,1 
1,803| 
2,0481 
139 
346 
4,187 
24,515 
11 

2604<3 


Wool. 


. ''(X) 

203 1 

' I 

— 1 

r 

549 

972! 

(3) 
(3) 
(I) 

W 


— (Thousand ibs.). 

Eight months (.Septcmbei i-April 


9 

0 

0 

I, 

43,665 

3,924 

1,451 


6,621 (I) 
1,2J3' 

234,149] 

23,215 
27,474! 
2,5221 
3,309;(3) 
833(3) 
201,265'(i) 
2,798 (I) 
665,095; 


157,3361 

30,100! 


1741 
1,470 1 
2471 
60,010; 
131,590; 
262 
10,221 
791 
163 
924 
527. 
4,921 
2,681' 
1,967 1 
3,948 
697 
1,404' 
21,257 
16,843 
29 
aiM6s 


8,847- 
7,207 j 

, 57 ; 

'll) 6,189 

1 ( 1 ) 


3,699 (i) 
1,603, 
220,205; 

2, 4781 
18,927! 
23,482 
4,612 
9,544,(3) 
1,093(3) 
213,924;ii) 
2,943' n) 
632,7001 


1371 
2,147 
84! 
32,532; 
201,527 
77 
974! 
1,182 
5291 
1,346 
3791 
1,409 


127,101 

23,479! 

6 , 737 ! 

8,i , 

190 

(i) 7,163; 

(I) 12,586 
64 
2,842 
426 
36,897 
199,182 
218 
1,455 
2,696 
454 
T,5l7 
247 
1,841 


30 ) I 
362 
1,336 


1,424 

2,745 

443 

2 

33 

476 

1,299 

46 

0 

0 


161,674 215,335 

21,59gI 20,448' 

7,7601 9,749 

68,216 


500(1) 

902, 


3,199 

507 

72V(3) 

0,(3) 

0'{i) 

739' ( 1 ) 
1,812 
7| 

2 ! 


364 

1,567 

$8 

4,034 

734 

37 


(I) 1,903 

3,026 
5,917 
1,728 
250,609 
619,138 
i,r' 


220 
981 
24 
3,149 
, 1,010 
U 
1^ 

umm\ 1 ^ 602^118 


ii} 2,449, 
2,456 
6,765 
1,676 
321,292 
587,055' 
3,872 


10,565 

1,579 

6,141 

5,350 

18,856 

13,109 

115^ 

S095 

2,112 

4,883 

75,707 

137,236 

267 


1,204 

7,806 

4,666 

22,1211 

10,144 

13,029. 


6j657 

8,300 

99,586', 

,,93,278;| 


Twelve mouths) 
(Sept. i-August 31 ) 
7,965 75 

6,931 1 
290,449, 

4,2661 


1,612 


10,311 

21,638 




30,552 

14,264 

188,486 

3,918 

3,591 

10,474 

2,828 

480,966 

821,408 


ymn 

8,770 

7434 

38,253 

45*401 


») w Wool, greasy ; 5) «« Wool, scoured. 
( 1 ) ( 3 ) See notes page 4 x 8 . 
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COUNTRIES 


Exporting Counirios: 

Brazil 

India 

Java and Madura . 


Importing Counties*, 

Oemiany 

Belgium ..... 

France 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal 

Svritzeriand , . . 

Canada 

United States . . 

Ceylon 

Syria and Lebanon 
Australia 


Totals . . . 


Importing Countries; 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria ..... 
Denmark . • • « . 

Spain 

I^onia ..... 
Irish Free State. . 
Finland ..... 
Franoe. ..... 
Gr« Britain and N. 

Ireland 

Greece ..... * 
Hungary ..... 

Italy 

latvia 

ythnania .... 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Portugal . . , , , 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . , . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia ... 

^ , 
United States . . 

Chifc 

Ceylon. 

Japan 

Syria and I<ebauon 

Turkey 

Algeria. ..... 

...... 

Tunis ...... 

Un. of S. Africa . . 
Australia ..... 

New Zealand . . . 

Expor^gCounfrim 
;^fnd^. . ' 


April 

Ten months 
(J uly i-Apnl 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July I- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES, 

April 

Ten MONTHS 
(July i-April 30 ) 

1933 

1931 

1931-32 

1930-31 

i930"3i 

.1932 

1931 

1931-33 

1930-31 


Goffeei (Thousand lbs.). 


Tea. 

(Thousand lbs.). 



Exports. 


Exporting Countries 



Exports. 






1 

Ceylon 

27,498: 

28,856 

191,305 

195,645 



01,571,460^)1,751,067 

2,385,736 

In^ 

5,456 

4,341 

314,629 

323.000 

4,583 

3,651 

15,300 

20,446 

23,490 

Java and Madura . 


... !(i) 120,831 (1)116,570' 


... 

(I) 37,615^(1) 33,680 

38,106 

Japan 

414 

1,545 

21 , 341 ; 

19,639! 






Importing Countr%est 




1 

119 

73 

1,484 

1,080 

1,845 

Belgium ..... 

0 

2 

20 

24 

231 

794 

9,289 

3,565 

5,090 

Irish Free State. . 



(i) 209 d) 126 

2 

0 

15 

60 

60! 

France 

2 

4 

55 

33 

1,221 

1,532 

12,566 

16,402 

19,059 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

7,388 

9,046 

72,587; 

74,470' 

150 

33 

1,023 

456 

5.53 

Netherlands . . . 

9 

9 

117 

90 

66 

57 

586 

289 

399 

United States . . 

42 

35 

445' 

412, 

4 

2 

37 

46 

56 

Syria and lyebanon 

2 

0 

7' 

13 

2,937 

1,649 

20,644 

18,834 

24,293 

Algeria .... 


... ,(3) 31(3) 13 

0 

2 

11 

225 

227 

Union of S. Africa. 

r - * 

... Id) 112 d) 51, 

26 

9 37 

53 

62 

Australia 

31 

33 

476 

725 

7 

4 

46 

46 

53 

New Zealand . . . 

... 


(I) 60 (I) 88 

- 


“ 

- 

2,498,527 

Totals . . . 

40,842 

38.871 

1 

130,899 



IMPORTS. 


Importing Countries 



Imports. 

29,542 

37,684 

267,042 

301,003 

350,362 






1,433 

1,841 

13,655 

17,271 

23,268 

Germany ..... 

897 

1,316 

9,114 

11,1691 

4,409 

11,651 

106,047 

99,651 

123,457 

Austria ..... 

79 

93 

902 

1,107; 

165 

179 

1,354 

1,418 

1,660 

Belgium ..... 

44 

51 

584' 

529 

4,919 

5,099 

66,624 

51,1.50 

63,220 

Denmark ..... 


93 

i,i2o; 

1,0741 

6,824 

5,071 

47,309 

59,798 

68,796 

Spain 

3J 

24 

270, 

236, 

46 

22 

251 

254 

309 

I^tonia 

35 

9 

157! 

121 

, , , 


(I) 368 (I) 846 

525 

Irish Free State. . 


. . . 

(I) 10,579(1) 18,748 

2,216 

2,264 

26,698 

34,194 

40,442 

Finland ..... 

35 

33 

223; 

227 

43,522 

38,394 

368,969 

336,023 

406,168 

France ...... I 

3^ 

357 

2,881 ! 

2,994 






Gr. Britain and N. 





3,460 

3,726 

31,780 

81,586 

37,858 

Ireland .... 

26,325 

26,422 

485,096' 

485,508, 

847 

1,204 

11,144 

10,765 

12,959 

Greece 


33 

584' 

580i 

527 

573 

5,110 

5,770 

7.568, 

Hungary ..... 

22 

33 

516 

580l 

7,597 

8,468 

77,832 

81,916 

98,480 

Italy 

26{ 

29 

273 

260 

4 

33 

826 

315 

851 

I,atvia ...... 

01 

9 

108 

143 

4 

40 

414 

419 

478! 

14thuania .... 

15! 

9 

104 

152 

5,269 

3,840 

32,677 

31,180 

87,6901 

Norway ..... 

33! 

37 

335 

322 

7,796 

8,248 

88,814 

85,092 

100,483 

Netherlands , . . 

2,540; 

2,564 

25,300 

25,794 

820, 

1,680 : 14,974 

14,674 

17,689 

Poland 

3571 

381 

3,812 

3,951 

7011 

1,069 

9.337 

9,555 

11,413 

Portugal 

73 ! 

57 

580 

514 

6,012 

8 , 554 ! 93,558 

82,206 

100,829 

Sweden ..... 

57| 

86 

750 

785 

2 , 945 ! 

3,452 

27,796 

.24,793 

31,608 

Switzerland ... 

165 

168 

1,499 

1,429 

2,800i 

2,339 

27,212 

23,579 

29,02^ 

Czechoslovakia * . 

108 

86 

1,576 

1,821 

1,870 

,996 

15,031 

17,484 

20,8d2| 

Yugoslavia .... 

46 

18 

571 

571 

1,475 

2,282 

25,272 

26,542 

33,689j 

Cr^naAo. , , , , * 

1,373 

3,391 

37,055 

39,454 

104,623 

148,6541 1,347,166 

1,404,894 

1,728,578 

United States « . : 

5,774 

6,184 

78,617 

76,062 

1,490 

650 

8,710 

7,602 

10,516 

Chile 

425 

636 

4,689 

4,480 

82 

161 

3,523 

2,824 

3.148; 

Syria and Lebanon 

11 

18 

470 

335 

417 

875 

4,497 

3,616 

4,478 

iSirkey 

134 

179 

1,241 

1,814 

300 

205 

2.039 

2,271 

2,732 

Algeria 


. . . 

,(3> 1,702(3) 2,083 

618 

844! 3.843 

10.408 

12,858 

Egypt 



(3) 9,905(3) 7,689 

0 • • 


(3) 39,418(3) 19,767 

30,827! 

Tunis ...... 

“196 

238 

6,151 

2,324 

• . . 

- 

(3) 10.617,(3) 8.245 

14,867] 

Union of s. Africa, 

. . . 


(i) 9,912(1) 10,221 

337 

157 

2,685 

2,436 

3,036 

Australia 

3,336 

2,452 

37,^ 

40,198 

... 

. . . 

(r) 20,920’<i) 26, m 

31,890, 

New Zealand . . . 



it) 8,347 

( 1 ) 8,091 

300 

227 

2,383 

2,138 

2,610' 






... ■ 

... 

(I) 800 

(i) 302 

430, 

Exporting CourOri^i 










India. ...... 

MS 

. ‘454 

5.858 

6,8?a 

:/ . ■ 0 

,300 

60 

3,918 

4,090 

Java and Madnca. 



W 0,681 

m,m 





; , Tatofe 

^ 0 ^ 


j .768^ 

7058819 



TWBLVa 

MONTBS 

{July !• 
June 30) 


1930-31 


247,397 

847,401 

158,986 

24,315 


81 

185 

35 

87,052 

115 

476 

18 

22 

66 

851 

115 


867,015 


12,741 

1,409 


1,296 

282 

146 

24,846 

260 

8,536 


541,616 

644 

650 

826 

168 

179 

888 

31,024 

4,614 

597 

928 

1,731 

1,473 


43,347 ■ 
87,151 


361 


3,160 

18,616 

2,952 

18,^ 

46,441 



mm 



s 
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Twelve 

1 

! April 

COUNTRIES 

Seiten months 

MONTHS 

(Oct. I 'April 30) 

(Oct, I- 
1 Sept. 30) 

1 1932 1 193X 

1931-32 1 193C-31 

1930-31 


April 

Nine months 
(Aug. i-April 30) 

1932 1931 

1931-32 1930-31 


Cacao (Thousand lbs). 


COUNTRIES 


Ezporiins Couninesi 


Dotoinicaa Republ. 
Brazil .... 


Trinidad .... 
Vaiezuela , . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura 
Cameroon . , . 
Ivory Coast. . . 
Gold Coast . . , 
Nigeria .... 
St. Thotm^ and 
Prince Is. . 
Togoland. . . 


... I 

3,900; 

... I 
4,006| 

”h7 

6,393' 

25,395* 


2,321 : 


d) 


5,053' 

14.603; 


4,041 (r) 

15.492 

(1)112,410(1) 87,511! 
8,122 17,809 21,158! 

... (1) 21,352(1) 29,765; 

... (i) 9,819(1) 19,828; 

683 7,747i 6,169; 

... (i) 1,173(1) 1,102, 

(1) 21,603(1) 21,096 


7, 121 1 43,81 


40,759i 

407,766 


Impofiini Countrm, 

Germanj . , . 
Belgium . . . 
France. . . . 
Netherlands . 
Czechoslovakia 
United States. 
Ausb'alia . . . 

Totals . 


Impofting CouHiries; 


|, 

9,905* 
61,3281 
146,409' I 
33,076 i 
61,569 1 
45,076 1 
8,360, 
3,0731 
30,126 
43.363' 
486,374 


10,490 

2,438 

98,443| 

99;270 

116,385 

1,523 

2,209 

10,048 

18,345 

26,764 

937 

2,098 

12,566 

1 

14,522 

16,400 

0 

0 

1 

459 

432 

454' 

115 

311 

644 

410' 

809 

0 

O' 

2, 

223! 

223 

379 

758' 

4,883 i 

7,877: 

10,679 

ol 

* 6i 

ol 

13 

18 

855 

597 

[ 5,038 

4,890 ! 

8,621' 

u: 

1 

119, 

37 1 

86 

54,710 

99,79*1 

782,803 

800,329 

1,109,058 


Germany . 
Austria . 


Bulgarin . 
Denmark. 
Spain. 


Irfeh Free State . 

Finland 

France, , , , . , 
Of. Brit, and N. Ir. 
Greece ...... 

Hungary 

Italy 

I^tvia. . . . . . 
I^timania .... 
Norway . , , , . 
Hetlieriaiid& . . . 

Poland 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . . . 

, Cz^idjoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 

Cao^ida* ..... 
United States. . . 
Australia. . . , . 
T^m Zealand , . .• 

Totals . . , 


! 16,9471 

1,230| 
3,836; 

' 731 

; 677 

3,063! 

I 7i 


Imports. 


19,332, 124438 
1,082 8.151 


9,275 
15,130 
168 
392 
1,074 
106 
60 
717 
8,565! 
1,041 
i 1,885 

- 1,574; 

1 2,760: 
170; 

582* 

35,7771 

465 


126: 

562' 

2,928 

33' 

... '{X) 

33, 

' 8,567! 
14,090, 
196 
807, 
1,843 
31 
82 
187 
23,078 
1,124 
1,241 
5,121 
2,332’ 
159 
840i 


15,867 
764 
4,597 
15,377 i 
381 
805 (i) 

115; 

55,641 1 ^ 


118,0311 
7,218! 
16,887' 
509! 
4,1 
15,882 
265 
873 
148 
53,046 


2,152) 
3,5321 
9,273 1 

I, 038! 
357! 

4,004 

65,630; 

7,077| 

8,148* 

8,124; 

II , 674 * 

836; 

9,059, 


Exporting Countries*. 


Bulgaria . . 
Spam. . . . 
Hungary , . 
Lithuiinia. . 
Poland. . . 
Rumania . , 

U. S. S. R. . 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . 
United States 
Ai^entina . 

Qinie 

British India 
Syria and I^ebanj 
Turkey . . 
Algeria. . 

Tunis . . 
Australia . 


Twelve 

MONTHS 
August 1- 
(July 3t) 


1930-31 


Totals . . . 


45,343 295,517 

3961 6,6071 

... j{i) 878,(1) 


l,517l 

3,318; 

10,734! 

979. 

478' 

2,527j 

106,90?! 

7,923 

6,679 

17,831 

10,803 

935 

9,738 

221,195 

3,526 

677 


180,001' 

10,662 

25,533: 

774'! 

7,6851 

22,472 

478, 

1,786 

220 

90,316' 

i41,747, 

2,480 

5,432 

16,619 

1,724 

708 

4,705! 

147,201! 

12,313 


18,237 

3,473 

36,371 

406,686; 

7,308 

1,604 


103,571 133,298 752,301 i 7I6,527| 1,156,129 

I I 1 I 1 


Importing Countries: 

Germany ..... 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

Bbtonia ..... 

Irish Free State . 
Finland ..... 

France ...... 

Gr.Brit. and N. Ir. 

Greece 

Italy ...... 

I,atvia 

Norway ..... 
Netherlands . . . 

Portugal 

Sweden ..... 
Switzerland. . . , 
Czechoslovakia . . 

Ceylon 

India 

Indo*China .... 

Japan ...... 

Java and Madura . 
Syria and I^ebanon 

isgypt 

Tunis 

Union of South Air, 
New Zealand , , , 

Totals . . . 


Total Wheat and Flour (*) 

(Thousand centals). 


a ) Net exports 


536 

476 

5,915 

0 

9 

(4) 

388 

320 

9,354 

4 

08 

49 

379 

223 

1,314 



(1) 20,993 



3)6)37,426 

”791 

*“77 

8,124 

5,174 

3,653 

89,173 

6,546 

3,047 

53,663 

11,640 

10,558 

66,886 

4! 

2i 

26 

24* 

(4) 

904 

(4); 

1 (4) 

1 no 

115! 

1 18 

758 

... i 

... !(3) 1,321 

2821 

(4) 

1,825 

9,337 

12,106 

70,039 

35, *^20 

30,557 

367,880 


3,724 
73' 
9,126i 
560, 
2,161 ! 
(X) 7,216! 
3)6)60,067* 
2,941; 
113,386' 
44,750 
47,250 
556: 
U)\ 
(4)' 


3,527 
104 
10,591 
567 
2,586 
9,608 
(6) 67,736 
8,362 
154,489 
65,519 
74,466 
567 
(4) 

(4) 


(3) 6,030' 5,719 

3,195; 8,481 

63,383j' 90,379 

350,640 492,982 


b ) Net imports. 


805! 1,016! 5,084i 12,132; 

538! 8021 6,1841 5,800! 

2,269 2,806,' 39,370 21,213, 

483* 5271 8,453 4,625| 

(5)i (5) 15 (5)1 

18 223 386! 

... (1) 7,740(1) 7,985 

1461 1,944; 2,269 

3,567 29,659 21,438; 

10,3081 113, lOO! 101,060, 

10,7671 

10,254 


130 
5,816 
10,421 
l,208i l,i 
3,488 4,1 

20 

461 i 
1,327 
24 
4061 


18,689 

9,346 

29,12$ 

6,894 

(5) 

485 

11,286 

2,960 


1,9: 


4,297 

13,087 

664 

[,009 


10,1661 
35,517 1 
7911 
3,708; 
16,255; 

408' 

2,460 


(6) 9li;(6) 688;(6) 9,856(6) 8,642(6} 


1,116 

35 

(5) 

42 


309' 

44! 

631 

42I 


11,263; 

445' 

(5); 

406 


8,167, 

466 

2,161 

461 


134,813 

14,464 

48,811 

924 

4,985 

20,858 

1,607 

2,939 

11,094 

10,302 

607 


671 


**ioe 

1 1 

4 

(I) 

l,043(t) 

($)* 

871* 

641 

1,867 

101 

'”(5) 

1 ... 1 
63; 

(3) 

2,685,(3) 

(5) 

3,362 
(5> i 

6,763 


(X) 

868 (1) 

3,482, 

3o9?S 



(X) 

258 (I) 

276 

487 

30,878 

30,513 

268,384j 279,147, 

390»858 


(*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient : x,^ooo centals of flour •• 4S33.3S centals of grain. • 
a} Excess of exports over imports. — i) Excess of imports over exports. ^ 

(il Data up to 31st March, — («) Data up to 3i$t December. — (3/ Data up to the end of February. — (4) See Net 
{ 5) See Net Exports. — (6) Wheat only. > ‘ ^ -rr , 






STOCKS 


Stocks Am> available saleable supplies op cereals and potatoes in parmers' hands 

IN Germany. 


Products 

% Stodcs : total production 

% Available saleable quantities : 
total production 

May IS, 

1932 

April rs, 
1932 

May 15, 

! 1931 

May 15, 
1930 

May 15 
1932 

April 15, 
1932 

May 15, 
1931 

May 15, 
1930 

Winter wheat 

5.9 

10.4 

4.7 

7.3 

3.9 

7.1 

1 

1 2.4 

4.1 

Spring wheat . . , . 

9.4 

19.8 

6.9 1 

7.2 

7.4 

i 14.7 

5.0 

4.4 

Winter rye 

8.4 

12.2 

11.7 1 

18.2 

2.0, 

! 3.4 

4.0 

9.4 

Winter barley 

4.5 

6.9 

4.9 

9.4 

0.4 

1 0.8 

0.5 

1.4 

Spring barley 

7.6 

12.8 

4.2 ! 

7.4 

2.5 

1 4.0 

0.3 

2.2 

Oats 

19.1 

28.8 

21.3 

25,7 

2.6 

3.9 

3.0 

6.7 

Potatoes 

8.4 

21.9 

8.6 

11.3 

1.2 

' 3.9 

0.5 

1.6 

Authority : PreisberichtstelU heim Deutschm Landtifirischaftsrai, 







Stocks of cereals 

IN commercial elevators 

AND MILLS IN GERMANY (l). 




Products 

I,ast day of month i 

Last day of month 

May 

1932 

April 

193a 

March 

1932 

May 

193a 

1 April 

1 193a 

March 

1932 

x,ooo' centals 

1,000 bushels or barrels 

Wheat: 







Grain 

8,905 

0,588 

11,21)8 

14,841 

15,980 

18,680 

Flour for bread 

2,606 

2,770 

2,870 

1,330 

1,416 

1,465 

Total (2) . . . 

12, m 

13,289 

15,035 

20,634 

22,147 

25,061 

Rye: 







Grain 

7,608 

8,201 

8,236 

13,586 

14,645 

14,708 

Flour for bread ............. 

1,285 

1,316 

1,228 

630 

672 

627 

TOTAL { 3 I . . . 

9,255 

9,m 

9,873 

16,526 

17,781 

17,634 

Barley 

1,501 

2,046 

2,837 

3,252 

4,262 

I 5,911 

Oats 

1,442 

1,720 

2,218 

4,506 

; 5,374 

6,931 

1 


(i) See note under the corresponding table in the Crop Report for Karch, at page 218. — (3) Including dour in terms of grain, on 
the basis of the coefficient : 1,000 centals of flour = 1,333.33 centals of grain (1,000 barrels of flour =* 4,355,55 bushels of wheat or 
4,584.80 bushels of rye). 


Quantities op cereals on Ocean passaoe with hrst destination for Europe. 


Products 

Saturday nearest to xst of month 

1 Saturday nearest to lat of month 

June 

X932 

May 

1932 

April 

193a 

June 

1931 

June 

1930 

June 

^933 

Hay 

1932 

April 

June 

1931 

■s 3 

1 1,000 centals | 

r,ooo bushels ' 

Wheat (and flour in 











terms of wheat}. . 

37,886 

32,909 

35,203 

86,216 

21,389 

63,144 

6438 

58*672 

60,360 

’ 35,648’ 

Rye 

1,603 

2,208 

3.571 

979 

874 

2*863 

3,943 

6*377 ‘ 

1,749 

1,660 

B^iey. . . . ,4 ; . 

2,348 

1,816 

3,200 

4,424 

. 2,520 

4.892 

3,783 

4677 

9,217 

5,250 

Oats . 

'2iW 

3,069 

2,886 

IMl 

l|0e9 

0,080 

9,m 

7,SW 

.6,190 

3,340 

Make ' ; 

18,547 

19,435 

12,062 

16,003 

8,414 

88,120 

S4,f06 

, 21,540 

28,577 

um 


/ Autedty’; BimnkaU*^ Tfudfi Nem 
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Commercial cEUEAts in store in Canada and the United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of mouth 

Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

SpECIFICAXIOlsr 

June j 

J 932 i 

May 

1932 

April 

1932 

June 1 
1931 j 

June 

1930 

June 
1933 1 

May 

1932 

April 

1932 

June 

1931 

June 

1930 


1,000 centals j 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat: 


i 

1 

1 




1 




Canadian in Canada 

85,229': 

95,989; 

103 , 734 ! 

75,900 

70,812 

142.049 

159,9821 

172.890 

126,601 

128,019' 

U. S. in Canada 

I0,952i 

16,123 

16,347; 

4,711 

2,615 

18,254 

26,872 

25,578 

7,N51 

4,359 

U. S. in the United. States . 

104,465, 

111,943; 

124.328; 

125,466 

72,182 

174,109 

186,572 

207,213 

209,110 

120,303 

Canad. in the United States . 

4,322| 

2,780, 

6,855 

3,566' 

8,623 

7,203 

4,634! 

11,425 

5,926 

14,372 

Total . . . 

20J,msi 

226,835' 

250,264\ 

209,693 

m,232 

341,675' 

378,060\ 

417,106 

349, m 

267,053 

Rye: 

1 

1 

1 


i 


1 




Canadian in Canada 

5,400i 

5,793j 

6 , 103 ! 

7,032 

4,476 

9,642 

10 , 345 ! 

10,899 

12,557 

7,902. 

XJ. S. in Canada 

127 

119! 

140 ! 

1,070 

2,140 

226 

21 s; 

250 

1,911 

3.821 

U. S. in the United States . 

5,272r 

5,316' 

5.641i 

5,936 

7,040 

9.415' 

9,403, 

10,073 

10,599 

12,572 

• Canad. in the United States , ; 

336 

445j 

913 

1 

151 

600 

795 

1,633 

2 

270 

Total . . .| 

11,135 

11,6731 

12,797 

14,089 

13,807 

19,883 

20,846 

22,853 

25,069 

24,655 

Barley; j 


1 




1 





Canadian in Canada 1 

3,083; 

3,816! 

4,628 

7,345 

9.997 

6,423 

7 , 949 ' 

9,642 

14,886 

20,827 

U. S. in Canada 

48l 

12 ' 

12i 

33 

402 

89 

25i 

25 

68 

963 

U, S. in the United States . 

1,442| 

2,271: 

2,000! 

2,991 

8,285 

3 , 004 ; 

4,7311 

4,179 

6,232 

6,843 

Canad. in the United States . 

136 

610 

710 

301 

1,141 

283, 

1,271 

1,479 

627 

2,370 

Total , . . 

4,m\ 

6,709 

7,356 

10,470 

14,885 

9,799 

13,976\ 

15,325 

21,818 

31,009 

Oats : (i) 

! 



1 


j 

1 

j 




Canadian in Canada 

2,19l| 

a.758 

5,093 

3,005' 

3,516 

6,846 

11 , 745 ! 

15,017 

11,264) 

15,980 

U. S. in Canada 

54 1 

25: 

0 

318 

537 

160, 

78; 

0 

995* 

1,678 

U. S. in the United States , 

3,604; 

4,398 

5,056 

3,098 

4.280 

11,262 

I3,745i 

15,796 

0,081 

13,247 

Canad. in the United States . 

o| 

0 

0 

76 

84 

0, 

1 

1 

238 

264 

Total . . . 

r>,849i 

8,281 

10,148 

7,097 

8.376, 


25,569 

31,714 

22, m 

20,175 

Maize: 

1 




1 

1 

1 





XJ. S. in Canada 

6211 

589 

0 

657 

417 ! 

1,100 

1,051 

0 

005 

745 

of other origin in Canada . . 

660 

670; 

808, 

209 

402 

1,178 

l,207i 

1,448 

535 

824 

U. S. in the United States , 

11,596, 

12,328' 

12,652i 

Q,m 

6,419 

20,708 

22,015! 

22,503 

1 12,337 

1 11,463 

Total . . . 


13 , 593 ]^ 

13,460^^ 

7,765 

7,298 

1 

22, m 

! 


24,036 

13,867 

I 13,032 

1 


(s) All oats expressed in bushels of 32 lbs. 


Grain and flour stocks at the forts of Great Britain and Ireland (i), 




First of the month 



Hrst of the month 


PRODUCTS 

June 

J93« 

^27 

April 

1932 

June 

1931 

June 

1930 

June 

193 s 


April 

193 a 

June 

1931 

June 

1 mo 



i 

:,ooo centals 

ii 




,000 bushels 

1 


WsfiAT : 

Grain ...... 

6,048 

7,896 

8,376 , 

3,624 

3,744 

10,080 

13,160 

' 13,960 

6,040 

6,240 

Flour as grain . . 

720 

768 

840 

720 

1,008 

1,200 

1,280 

1,400 

1,200 

1,680 

Total , . . 

6,768 

8,664 

9,216 

4,344 

4,762 

11,2^0 , 

14,440 

meo 

7,m 

7,920 

Barley 

680 

800 

900, 

460 

860 

1.417 

1,667 

1,875 

m 

1,792 

Oats 

432 

* 464 

448 

! 512 

768 

1,360 

1,450 

1,400 

1,600 

2,400 

Maize. ....... 

2,256 

2,640 

4,560 

1,968 

i;05e 

4,029 

4,714 

.8,143 

3,514 

1,886 


Anthoxity : BfihmhaJP$ Corn Trade Nears, 
(i) Impeded cereals. 


s 


~ ^21 ^ 


Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 



Last day of the month | 

1 Last day of tlie month 

Location 

May 

April 

March 

May 

May 

May 

April 

March 

May 

Mav 


1932 

193® 

^93® 

1931 

t930 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 


j 1 , 00 c centals | 

1,000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab- 
lishments .... 
In public storage and 

7,191 

7,535 

7,698 

6,087 

7,436 

1,468 

1,533 

1,666 

1,258 

1,528 

at compresses . . 

37,432 ! 

40,164 

43,131 

26,591 

16.467 

7,609 i 

8,164 

8,767 

5,490 

8,379 

Total , . . 

4i,623 

47,699 1 

50, m \ 

32,678 

23,903 

9,072 

9,697 

10,333 

6,748 

4,907 


Stocks op Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 


Ports 

j Thursday nearest to 1st of month 

Thursday nearest to 1st of month 

June 

1932 

May 

1932 

April 

1932 

June 

1931 

June 

1930 

June 

1932 

May 

1933 

April 

1932 

June 

1931 

June 

1930 

1,000 centals j 

1,000 bales (1 bale = 478 lbs.) 

Bombay fi) .... 
Alexandria * , . . 

3,800 

4,378 

3.024 

4,676 

2,524 

4,842 

3,78J 

4,470 

5,023 

3,894 

710 

916 

633 

078 

528 

1,013 

708 

998 

1,051 

815 


Aulhurities! Eflsi Indian Cotton Ass. and Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal. 
(i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 



1 Thursday or Friday nearest to 1 st of month 

j Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

COUNruIES, ports, 

June 

May 

April 

June 

June 

June 

May 

April 

June 

June 

DESCRIPnONS 

19.33 

1932 

193 a 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 



1,000 centals 



r,Qoo bales (x bale 

478 lbs.) 


Great Brimnt 











American .... 

2,008 

2,022 

2,129 

2,456 

1,782 

420 

423 

445 

514 

373 

Argentine, Brazil- 
ian, etc 

28 

40 

63 

189 

551 

6 

8 

13 

39 

115 

Peruvian, etc. . , 

187 

342 

173 

225 

227 

29 

80 

36 

47 

47 

Hast Indian, etc. 

411 

481 

505 

814 

315 

86 

101 

105 

170 

66 

Egyptian, Sudan- 
ese 

1,823 

1,714 

1,625 

1,348 

1.205 

381 

358 

840 

282 

252 

Other (i) .... 

113 

104 

120 

233 

304 

24 

22 

25 

49 

64 

Total . . , 

4,520 

4,503 

4,615 

5,264 

4,385 

$46 

942 

965 

1,101 

917 

Bremen'. 

American .... 

1,679 

1,460 

, 1,527 

2,176 

1,918 

330 

305 

319 

455 

401 

Other 

27 

23 

33 

63 

44 

6 

5 

7 

11 

9 

Total .... 

1,606 

1,483 

1,660 

2,229 

1,962 

336 

310 

326 

466 

410 

U Havre: 

American .... 

801 

857 

812 

1,557 

996 

m 

179 

170 

326 

208 

Other 

61 

67 

66 

159 

162 

33 

12 

11 

1 33 

1 34 

Total . . . 

862 

914 

867 

1,716 

1,158 

181 

191 

, m 

1 359 

m 

Total Contineni (a) : 
American .... 

3,217 

8,173 

3,238 

4,854 

8,455 

673 

664 

677 

911 


Argentine, Brakl- 
ian, etc, .... 

30 

27 

26 

107 

66 

6 

1 ^ ’ 

5 

23 

j 723 

14 

H* Indian, Austra- 
lian, etc. .... 

66 

85 

91 

231 

148 

14 

i 18 ^ 

19 

' 48 

i 31 

Egyptian .... 

12 s 

138 

154 

101 

118 

26 

29 

32 

21 

24 

W. Indian, W. Af- 
rican, E. Afri- 
can, etc, .... 

32 

19 

21 

49 

95 

7 

4 

5 

■ 10 

[ 20 

Total . . . 

, 3^468 

: 3,442 ' 

3,530 

4*842 

3,882 

726 

726 1 

7m 

1,613 

1 

812 


it ) ' tfldttdei i jmmr ^ r W*,AlricAtt» and ' Amtmhaa^, ^ 1«) IStemen, Havre, and other Conti- 

'neatal^ por^, ''-f" ' ’ * , ^ , ' ' 


s 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (l^ 


Average (2) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

June 

17, 

June 

10, 

June 

3} 

May 

27, 

May 

June 

June 

Commerdal 
« Season 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 ^ 

193U-31 

1929-30 

Wheat. 

Budapest (6) ; Tisza region {78-80 kg. p. hi. ; pengo 




12.92 

12.76 

15.04 

n. 23.32 

16.34 

22.94 

p. quintal) 

12,45 

12.55 

12.65 

Braila : Good quality (lei p. quintal) 

320 

340 

345 

350 

346 

310 

541 

851 

612 

Winnipeg ; No. i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs.) . . 

54 

55% 

60 Vs 

63 Vs 

63% 

61 

103 Vs 

64% 

124 V* 

Chicago ; No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 


n. 51 V» 

n. 56% 

n. 59 Va 

n, 66 

u. 75 

98 Vs 

78 

114 V* 

Minneapolis: No. i Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

56 

58Va 

62% 

66 %| 

65% 

74 Vs 

98% 

77 V. 

117% 

New York ; No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

61’/. 

64 Vi 

68% 

727.) 

70 Vs 

n.q. 

104% 

n. 91 Vs 

121V. 

Buenos Aires («) ; Barletta (80 kg.p. hectol. — pesos 






6.06 

10.35 



paper p. quintal) 

Karachi : Karachi white, 2 % barley, i % % dirt 

6.55 

6.85 

7.30 

7.25 

7.16 

6.83 

10.66 

(rupees p. 656 lbs.) 

23-0-0 

22 -10-0 

22 -10-0 

22 -10-0 

21-7-6 

16-14-0 

29-13-3 

19-16-2 

36-6-9 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . . 
Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal) : 

(3)25.30 

(3)26.10 

26.50 

27.00 

27.35 

27,20 

28.76* 

. J 

26.00 

25.33 

No. 3 Manitoba 

(4) 0,08 

(4) 9.23 

(4) 0.92 

(4)10.41 

(4)10.37 

.(4)11.09 

18.10 

(4) 12.65 

21.30 

No. 2 Hard Winter 

n.q. . 

n. q. 

n. 10 

n. q. 

n. q. 

— 

17.13 

n. 13.00 

19.49 

Barusso (79 kg. p. hectol.) 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal) ; 

,(5) 8,39 

(5) 8.80 

(5) 9.23 

(5) 9.66, 

(5) 9.48 

(6) 9,29 

(5)16.89 

168.50^ 

11.10 

18,72 


85.00 

(7)79.00 

85.00 

(7)85.00 

80.00 

86.00 

85.50 

95.00 


95.50 

154.75 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 

(7)88.00 

{7)86.00' 

(7)84.75 

92.00 

157.60 

112.50 

171,00 

Paris ; Home grown, 75-77 ieg* (francs p, quintal) . 

168.00 

171.25 

J 70.50 

181.25 

175.25 

188.10 

133..50 

175.00 

189.40 

I/)ndon: Home grown (shillings p. 504 lbs.) . . 

28/6 

28/3 

27/- 

27/- 

26/(1 

26/4 

37/4 

27/1 

40/10 

I/jndon and Liverpool c. i. f., shipping current 
month (shillings p. 480 lbs.) : 






22/1 




South Russian (on sample) 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q, 

a. q. 

n.q. 

23/7 

n. q. 

No, 3 Manitoba ! 

23/7% 

23/3 

25/0 

27/1% 

26/10% 

22/- 

38/7 

25/4 

45/2 

No, 2 Hard Winter 

24/6 

24/- 

26/6 

28/- 1 

26/11 

21/11 

86/S 

26/4 

41/6 

White Faddc , 

(8) 25/9 

(8)26/- 

(8)2?/3 

(9) 20/3 

(9) 29/7 

22/9 

37/3 

26/7 

42/3 

Rosafe (63 lbs.), afloat 

(10)2.3/3 

(10)23/6 

(10)26/- 

(10)26/3 

(10)25/9 

(11)20/1 

(12)37/- 

28/5 

40/8 

Choice White Karachi ............ ; 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

28/6 

28/2 

22/7 

38/- 

27/- 1 

42/2 

Australian | 

24/6 

26/6 

27/4 % 

27/9 

27/1 

22/7 

39/5 

26/7 

43/0 

Milan (i) : Home grown, soft (lire p. quintal) . « 

113.50 

110.50 

112.50 

1J7..50 

120.75 

100,50 

I42.II0 

109.10 

131.80 

Genoa c. i. f. (shillings p. metric ton) : Ea Plata. . 

w)u.2.03 

“)n.2.13 

“)u,2.l3 

^Vu.2.32 

‘'')u. 2.;K) 

95/4 

174/6 

110/- 

184/6 

Rye. 




1 






Budapest (6) : Home grown (pengo p. quintal) . . 

12.50 

12.46 

- 13.30 

13.87 

14.03 

13.75 

11.27 

10.70 

18.44 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks pet quintal) , 

18.70 

19.10 

' 19.60 

19.70 

20.17 

20.42 

17.45 

17.18 

17.04 

Hamburg c.i.£. : Ea Plata, 74-75 hg. (R. M. p. quintal) 

7.07 

7.18 

; 8,21 

8.92 

8.09 

(14)7.91 

u. 8.40 

n. 7,66 

14.67 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lbs.) 

32 

33 

! 33% 

88 

39 Vs 

36 Vs 

56 Vs* 

42 V* 

80 V* 

Groningen (c) : Home grown (florins p. quintal) . 

Barley. 

5.90 

5.95 

1 5.95 

1 ‘ 

6.00 

6.00 

4.30 

4.34' 

4.4B 

6.88 

Braila: Average quality (lei p, quintal) (3 ) .... 

270 

260 

1 270 

265 

290 

283 

196 

282 

304 

Winnipeg : No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 Iba.) . . 

84 V. 

85% 

1 34% 

38% 

37 Vi 

31 V« 

85% 

26 V* 

51V* 

Chicago : Feeding (cents p. 46 Ibs.) 

34 

36 

1 38 

43 

43 

36% 

49% 

4iv. 

67Vs 

Berlin; Home grown fodder (Reichsmarks per quintal) 

16.60 

17 

1 17.85 

18.15 

18.17 

20.36 

17.62 

19.62 

17.40 

Antwerp; Danube (francs p. quintal) ...... 

77.00 

78.50 

81.50 

83.00 

85.00 

79.00 

75.50 

78.25 

107.50' 

r,ondon ; English malting (shillings p, 448 lbs.) . . 
I^ondon and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels (shillings pet 

n q. 

n.q. 

1 a. q. 

n. q. 

n.q, 

32/6 

31/J 

36/8 

89/- 

400 lbs.) ; 










Danubian 3 % 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

(9) 15/1 

16/i 

16/2 

22/3 

Russian (Asoff-Black sea) 

. (9) m 

n.q. 

a.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

(9) 15/1 

14/10 

14/8 

18/11 

Canadian Western, No. 3 

19/10% 

19/6 

20 /- 

21/3 

81/5 

16/5 

' 1^- <h 

16/11 

27/- 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . , 

23/- 

24/- 

n.26/- 

u. 26/- 

n.28/1 

32/6 

29/3 

27/8 

82/6 

Groningen (r) : Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal) 

6.50 

6.30 

6.30 

1 

6.30 

1 t 

6.42 

6.37 

I 

■0.55 

1 

4.97 

7.56 


{<*) Thursday prices. (6) Saturday prices, — {(s) Prices of preceding Tuesday, 

(i) All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, for spots. — (2) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual 
aver^es on the mnthly. — {3) July, delivery. — (4) No, 2 Manitoba. — {5) 80-81 kg. p. hi. ^ (6) 78 ,£g^, p. W, — (71 No, t' fed 
Winter. — (8) Shipping July-August* — {9) Shipping August-September. — (lo) 64 lbs. p. bushel. — (ii) 63' Ibi p* bushd. 

(12) 63 Vs Jbs. p, bushel, — (13) Price in $ per quintal, — (14) 72^3 p. hi. ' • ' - Fi^y^ 


- 4^3 




PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

June 

i7» 

1932 

June 

10 , 

1932 

June 

3, 

1932 

May 

27, 

193 ? 

Average ( 1 ) 

May 

1932 

June 

1931 

June 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 









1930-31 

1929-30 

Oats. 










Braila : Good quality (lei p. quintal) 

305 

265 

280 

300 

316 

350 

197 

247 

256 

Winnipeg ; No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

32 V 4 

35 V 4 

34 Vi 

36 V4 

36 

30 

47 Va 

30 

68 V* 

Chicago : No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) .... 

22^/4 

21 V. 

23 Va 

23 V.' 

24V8 

27 Va 

39 Va 

32V. 

44Vi 

Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper p. 










quintal) 

5.36 

5.50 

5.60 

5.60^ 

5.60 

' 3.86 

3.07 

3.58 

6 B 0 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . . 

15.80 

15.90 

16.35 

16.15 

16.52 

17.64 

16.09 

16.17 

U.62 

Paris : Home grown, black and other (francs p. 










quintal) 

111.75 

112.00 

110.25 

115.50 

114.35 

88.60 

67.50 

81.00 

81.16 

London : Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs.) 

24/6 

24/6 

24/6 

24/3 

23/8 

20/6 

19/3 

18/4 

21 /- 

l^ndon and Liverpool c. i. f., parcels (shillings 










p. $20 lbs.) : 










Danubian ( 39-40 lbs.) 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

8 ) 13/- 

n. 12/1 

2 ) n. 16/4 

Plate (f, a. q.) 

w/iV. 

14/- 

14/8 

14/6 

15/1 

10/7 

11/10 

10/9 

16/1 

Chilian Tawny 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

11/11 

18/4 

12 /- 

17/8 

Milan (h) : spot (lire p. quintal) : 










Home grown 

n. 72.60 

n. 72.50 

n. 76.50 

n. 76.50 

n. 77.00 

70.00 

72.60 

78.95 

80.76 

Foreign imported 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

66.00 

61.00 

64.00 

60.40 

74.80 

Maxzb. 










Braila : Danube (lei p. quintal) 

193 

103 

190 

196 

200 

248 

282 

210 

309 

Chicago : No. 2 Mxed American (cents p. 56 lbs.) . 

32V4 

30 V* 

8OV4 

32 V* 

32 V 4 

57 

70 V. 

68 Vi 

86 % 

Buenos Aires (a) *, Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 




1 






quintal) 

4.65 

4.62 

4.65 

4.60 

4.55 

3.82 

5.96 

3.82 

6.17 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs p. quintal) : 




i 






Bessarabian * 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

73.50 

02.00 

71.26 

n. 97.25 

Cinquantiso 

67.60 

64.00 

63.50; 

63.50 

63.10 

’ 70.50 

120.50 

81.00 

131.25 

Yellow Plate 

60.00 

56B0 

57.00 

56.00 

57.75 

63.60 

102,50 

66.00 

109^ 

London and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f< (shillings 



1 

1 






p. 480 lbs.) ; 




1 






Danube. . 

18/6 

18/0 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n,q. 

n. q. 

22/7 

n, 17/4 

24/11 

Yellow Plate 

17/3 

17/4V* 

im 

17.9 

18/1 

14/7 

24/3 


25/3 

No. 2 White African 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q> 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

23/4 

n. 18/11 

26/- 

Milan (b) i Home grown (lire p. quintal) ..... 

72,50 

73.50 

i 

73.50 

1 75.50 

! 

77.60 

52.50 

i 

67.50 

61.90 

71.85 

RlCB (CLBAinSO). 








J 931 

1930 

Milan {b ) : Haralelli (lire p. quintal) ! 

156.00 

165.60^ 

155.50 

156.00 

168.50 

II 5 . 6 O: 

164.75 

117.36 

162.15 

Rangoon : No. 2 Burma (rupees p. 750 c lbs.) . . | 

i 280 

276 1 

282 V* 

282 V* 

3)290V» 

207 I 

1 437 

249 V* 

393 V 4 

Saigon (Indochinese piastres p. quintal) : 

1 





»6.52 

1 



No. 1 Round white (25 % brokens) ; 

5.80 

5.83 

6.13 

1 5.96 

4 ) 6.07 

12.40 

6.73 

11.36 

No. 2 Japan (40 % brokens) i 

5.30 

5.47| 

5.63 

5.47 

5) 5.53 

6.03 

11.00 

6.20 

10.89 

I,ondon {a ) : c. i. 1 (shillings p. rza lbs) : 










Spanish BeUoch, No. 3 oiled 

13/6 

^ 13/7»/b' 

13/9 

13/7 V* 

13/6 

12/6 

14/7 


UA 

Italian gaod, No. 6 oiled. ! 

14/- 

15/- 

15/- 

15/- 

14/6 

15/8 

15/1 

im 

14/11 

American Blue Rose | 

15/9 

, 15/0 

15/9 

16/- 

16/1 

18/1 

24/- 

18/7 


Burma, No. 2 . 1 

8 /- 

8/3 

8/4 H 

8/7% 

8 /U 

6/9 

11/10 

7/11 

lOAl 

Saigon, No. r 1 

8/4V. 

8/6 

8/7V* 

8/9 

8/9 

6/9 

12/2 

8/1 

U /6 

Garden, No. z . , 


6)0/3 

5)9/1 

6)9/lV* 

6 ) 9/5 

7/11 

16/7Va 

9/5 

1^- 

Tokio : Various qualities (yens p. koku) ..... 

21.00 

21.80 

21.60 

21.40 

n. 21.90 

18.32 

27.45 

ia46; 

26.67 

lAnusBO. 










Buenos Aires (a) : Curreiit qualQty (pesos paper 










p, quintal) i ..... . 

8.70 

8.75 

8.70 

8.75 

8,75 

19.62 

18.97 

10.82 

17.19 

Antwerp; Elate (Bel^ hancs p. quintal) ... 

08.00 

90.00 

07.00 

97,00 

97.35 

144.60 

299.00 

146.00 

284,25 

HUH, c. i. f. i Elate (p. sterhng 'p t too) . . 

7-11-3 

7-11-3 

7-10-0 

7-12-6 

7-1^1 

8-7-6 

mo- 7 

8 -m 

15-0-6 

C^ondon, e. 1 . 1 ; Bombay bold (p. st. p, long ton). 

l(h 5 -rb 

loW 

10-15-0 

10-18-9 

10-1710 

11 - 6-10 

18-11-8 

, 11-9-6 

17-14-4 

Duluth i No. r, Northern (cfmts p. 5 ^ m*) • * • 

.106% 

106 j 

113 

1 H5V* 

122, V* 

149% 

m 

148 

286 



,V ‘ ' *' '■ ' 


1^ the i9»tfi^*a^etk^'m'1£he;xaQij|^ (li) Wel^t not 'indi- 
)*i^' ^3 Mv ^ ’Apdl: 6,395 *33 'April: 6,29} April 

. 3s^4p^'*; $^ 5 ^-; ,A ^1 averaifc : S. 60 , — ' ( 6 ) ton spedal. 



S -r424.— 




June j 
10 , 1 
1933 1 

June 

3, 

1933 

May 

27 , 

1932 



Average 

1 } 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS • - j 

1 

AND DESCRIPTION 

June 

17 , 

1933 

May 

1932 

June 

1931 

June 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 

; 


! 



1 



1930-31 1 

1929-30 

Cottonseed. 










Alexamiria : Sakeilaridis (piastres per ardeb) . . . 

51.5 

50.3 

52.2 

52.2 

52.4 

46.7 

, 58.7, 

52.2 

: . 

Hull ! Sakeilaridis (p. sterl. per long ton) .... 

5-5-0 

5-3—9 

5-6-3 

5-7-6 

5 - 7 - 16 ' 

6-0-0 

6-2-10 

, 5-12^ 

6-718-2' 

Cotton. 










Orleans : Middling (cents per lb.) ..... 

5.15 

5.06 

3 ) 5.23 

5 . 59 , 

3 ) 5.74 

. 8.91 

13.67, 

10.07 

1047 

New York ; Middling (cents per lb.) 

5.25 

5.10 

6.15 

5.60 

4 ) 5.76 

9.12 

14.50 

■ 10.38 

16.60 

Bombay ; M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 

159 

151 

n.l57 

167 1 

168 

175 

226 yj 

191V. 

' 288% 

Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar) ; 




1 



' 1 



Sakeilaridis f. g. £. 

11.02 

9.87 

9.72 

10.57 

10.66 

13.47 

‘ 27®/8 

. 17.12 

28 ‘/t 

Ashmouni (Up^ Egypt) 1 g. f 

9.35 

8.45 

8.30 

8.90 

9.15 

10.07 

19 -Vs' 

12.00 

19*/, 

Bremen : hfiddling (U. S. cents lb.) . . . . ' 

6.87 

6.07 

6.36 

6.78 

6.79 

10.18 

16.95! 

11.59 

18.27 

'M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lb.) . . . . 

n. 3,90 

n. 3.80 

n. 3.90 

n. 4.10 

n. 4.17 

n. 4.20 

n. 5.61 

n. 4.68 

n. 6.33 

Ifi Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 • • 

187 

181 

186 

198 

5)202 

307 ; 

’ 467 

349 

545 

Ii^WTpooI (pence per lb.) : 










Middling fair ' 

n. 5.26 

n. 5.04 

n.. 5.10 

n. 5.45 

n. 6.52 

n. 6.18 

n. 9.32 

n. 6.93 

n. 10.89 

Middling 

4.31 

4.09 

4.10 

4.45 

4.62 

4.93 

7.97 

6.72 

9,09 

Silo Paulo, good fair 

n. 4.51 

n. 4.29 

n. 4.35 

n. 4^ 

n. 4.77 

6.13 

7.77| 

5.91 

9.02 

M. g. Broach, fully good 

n. 3.82 

n. 3.62 

n. 3.69 

n. 8.98 

tt. 4.06 

n. 4.00 

n: ' 6.42 

n. 4.25 

n. 6B0 

Sakeilaridis, fully good fair .... 

6.05 

5 55 

5.60 

5.95 

6.09 

7.71 

32.72 

9.08 

14.52 









1931 

1930 ' 

Butter, 










Copenhagen (a) (Kt. p. quintal.)* 

142 

142 

162 

146 

148 «/d 

192 

227 

209. 

245 ‘ 

Mwtricht, auctiou (6): Dutch (florins p. kg.). . 

1.15 

1.14 

0.84 

O.Sl 

0.93 

1.36 

1.67 

1.88 

1.70 

Hamburg, anctipn {b) ; Schleswig-Holstein butter, 




IIO. 7 J 



1 



with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg.) .... 

108.95 

109.09 

109.44 


U6,8I 

123.28 

133.10 

181.22 

146.67 

Kempten (&) : AUgau butter (pfennige p. half kg.) 

6) 102 

6) 106 

6) 106 

6) 110 

6) 114 

'105 

118 

110 ' 

128 

I,ondon (c) (shillings p. cwt.) : , : 










British blended . . 

130/8 

180/8 

180/8 

180/8 

180/8' 

140/- 

. 154/- 

140/4 

158/8 

Dfhish 

107/- 

109/- 

108/- 

108/- 

U3/3 

122/- 

• 388/.3 

188/4 

153/6 

Irish creamery, salted 

104/- 

m q. 

n. q. 

n. q. . 

. n. q. 

118/6 

180/- 

119/8 

184/10 

Dutch 

112/- 

113/- 

112/- 

n.q. 

n.q. 

117/6 

134/6 

m /1 

151A1 

Argentine 

98/- 

102/- 

102/- 

104/- 

306/6 

317/- 

138/- 

117/7 

185/10 

Iberian 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

107/0 

120/6 

(7) 07/4 

181/6 

Australian, salted 

102/- 

104/- 

103/- 

101/- 

108/0 

31B/6- 

185/9 

136/8 

135/9 

New^Zealand, salted 

103/- 

105/- 

106/- 

102/- 

*104/6 

117/0 

136/3 

m/ll 

.167/8 , 








' 



Milan (lire per quintal) ; ^ 










l^atmigiana-Reggiano, ist quality of last year’s 










pkductidh 

900 

900 

900 

8) 900 

8) 900' 

1.140 

1 . 237 ’ 

' 1 .JO 8 

1.160 

Green Gorgoi^aola, nratnre, choice ... . . . 

480 

425 

425 ; 

440 

i 450 

610 

625 

j 6W 

671 

Rome; Rom^ ‘pecorino, choice (lire p. quintal) . 

9 } 1,22$! 

9) 1>225 

9) l,225i 

1,347 

1,321 ‘ 

1,169 

1,235 

1,121' 

1,207 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 + \ 4 o% butterfat, with the 



j 




' 



' : country’s* cheeaemaxk, factory cheese, small ; 










florins, p, db kg.) 

^.25 

24.00 

21.00 

20.00 

20,25 

34.50 

8a82 

82.68 

, 40.88 

Gorida; Gouda 45 + (whole milk cheSsc, with 



' 







tlift country’s cheesemark, home made; florins, 




i 



' ' 



P* SO kg.) 

29.00 

22.00 

19.50 

18.60 

18.76 

38,26 

42.00 

87.98 

45.60 

Kempten (b) ; (Pfennige per half kg.) : 










Softcheese, green (30 % butterfat) 

21 H 

20 H 

20 H 

20 y« 

20 H 

21% 

20 

24 

27 

Emmenthal from the AllgSu (whole milk cheese) 










rst quality 

83 

83 

^ j 

88 

SB 


'XQ)i99 ' 

97% 

xo)97 ! 

I^ndon (c) (shillings psr cwt;) : 










IRngUg'h Ph#ririar . , . . , 

124/- 

124/- 

124/-I 

122/- 

. 120/8 

104 /- 

;90/- 

99/10 

m/4y 


80/6 

81/- 

81/A 

79/- 

78/9 

1 79/10 

1 , 409/- 

,75/9 

08/y. 

New 25«ilaad . 

68/- 

59/- 

61/-; 

60/- 

■e^/- 

59/- 

S4/9 

, 6^/2 

82/2 

lyiverpool (c) : Ro^l, Cheshire; ungraded (sh. p, cwt.) 

70/- 

70/- 

74 / 8 , 

. ) 

9 } 79/4 

9 ) w 

i, ’67/8' 

74/i 

J,94/3 

' 96/5 


(a) Thtir^ay pdoe^ ^ (6) Weinesday prices. — ((f) Average prices tat ejadipg on pieqedlog W®atnesaay,'r- (Jt) ' 

av^ges ^ based Ott Fndaj; cpiotationA tbe aafttml aveiages on the Jaontli:^. — (s); t Jnae, 7^ 3% { .5.8^5. — (A io jte i L90. 

— (5)' 20 May:, 305. --($) O'»otatiott,systeja cWged; actual prices ‘ak geaerally 3 Shi aoooiriSi 

(7) Average c^oolated frow the , prides for the J^ridayt $iiri iji SfeK- 

— l 9 )Jrew. --(10) Average jarice* of ail '' ' , ^ 
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THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN MAY 1932 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the d^fi^ent cpun* 
tries. The indices collected together have been obtained according to different meth- 
, ods and criteria. A detailed account of, the items included, m each.^series a^d/the - 
system of construction of the index-numbers may' be found in the volume published 
especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled "Index-numbers of prices of 
agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to the farmer We refe the 
^ reader to this volume for ah exact interpretation of the significance of the different ' 
series of data. ” ^ 

Owing to the substantial divergence winch often exists in the value, 'ahd signi- \ . 
ficance of the indices available, much care is advisable in their utilisation ,from an 
international point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to re- 
produce all the data in theitr original form only, without attempting formt^Ify to unite 
them. The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily 
lead to the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. . \ 

But in addition to the original, data^ and subject to the above comments, a 
summary tables is given below. . , , . . 


Countries 

• 

Percentage variations in the index-aumbers for Hay, 1939 

compared with those for April, 1932 

compared with thosfe for May, ^931 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
' of agricultural 
products 

Oeneral 
inde^-nuntbeis 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
p^ucts 

' 

Oenexul 

index-numbers ' 
of prices 

Ocnuauy . .* 

Bnjglaud aud Wales .... 

Argeutiue 

Canada 

Betonia 

United States j ^ j 

Piidaod .......... 

Hungary 

Hew Zealand . 

Netherlands 

Poland ... * ! 

Ytigoslavia ......... j 

j 

— 1.4 

’ — S.3 

— 2.3 

— 0.5 

— 5.3 

— 5.8 

— 1.4 

0 

— ■ 0.4 
-K 1.0 

— .3.9 
•f 41 

c) - 1.1 - ^ 

d) -- 0.2 ‘ 

! 

— 1.2 

^ 3.1 

— 1,0 

— 1.7 

— 1.1 

0 

2 . 0 ^. 

~ 1.1 

+ 1.2 

-f 1.1 

— 14.5 

-5.7 ' 

— 6.4 

. — 15.3 

— 23.4 

— 34,9 

— 30.6 

+ 1.4 

+ 6.9 

+ 0.8 

— 2.0 

— 88.8 
— 8.1 

f) — 8.7 

4) — 26.9 

! . . ,t 

— 14.2 

— 2.9 

— *^7.3 

— 9.7 '' ' 

+ 4.8 

+ 4.8 

— 40.0 

! \ r 22.5 . 

1 — 11.6 

1 ' - 13.8/ 

1 • s ‘ ‘ ; ' 


, a) of Agiiciijt^ Sconopiics — ft) "Bureau of nabor . p) Products of tlw soU — 4 Auimal , , 

products. 



jif ) !',« 'lit f' ? ' * 4*' 

- "A "'‘I i ^ 


h;iV' m?/ ^ . 



NUMBERS-INDEX OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER ♦ 


COUNTSIES j 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

May 

May 

Year 

CLASSmCATXOir 

193s 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Germany 











{Siatistisches Reichsamt) 

19X3 tsi xoo. 











FoodstudS of vegetable origin 

121.2 

122.4 

121.0 

119.5 

115.8 

112.8 

131.8 

118.1 

119.8 

115.3 

I«ivestock 

63.2 

64.2 

65.6 

65.7 

65.7 

68.4 

83.9 

110.2 

88.0 

112.4 

Uvestock products 

90.0 

90.8 

97.6 

96.5 

92.1 

101.1 

102.6 

108.7 

108.4 

121.7 

Feeding studs 

96.1 

99.7 

99.0 

98.5 

92,0 

98.6 

120.0 

95.6 

101.9 

93.2 

Total agricultural products ....... 

93.4 

94.7 

96.5 

04.6 

92.1 

94.5 

109.2 

110.7 

108.8 

113.1 

Fertilizers 

70.7 

71.7 

72.2 

72.0 

71.8 

70.4 

77.2 

8S.3 

76.5 

82.4 

Agricultural dead stuck. ........ 

116.4 

117.0 

117.2 

118.9 

122.6 

128.3 

130.6 

140.1 

130.7 

139.4 

Finished manufactures (" Gebrauchs- 











gflter”) 

118.8 

119.9 

121.5 

123.6 

126.9 

182.4 

141.7 

161.8 

140.1 

169.3 

General index^umier 

97.2 

98.4 

99.8 

99.8 

100.0 

103.7 

113.3 

126.7 

110,9 

124.6 

England and wales 
( aCnistry of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponding months 
1911.13 sa roo. 











Agricultural products 

115 

117 

118 

117 

122 

117 

122 

184 

120 

184 

Feeding studs . 

97 

99 

102 

‘ 97 

95 

98 

87 

98 

88 

96 

Fertilizers 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

100 

102 

96 

101 

General index*number {i) * . 

94.4 

97.0 

98.9 

102.0 

99.6 

100.5 

96.7 

116.2 

97.7 

114.1 

Ahgentina ( 2) 

(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 

1926 » 100. 











Cereals and linseed 

69.9 

61.8 

68.1 

59.1 

55.8 

58.2 

64.3 

90.9 

55.8 

82.8 

Meat 

60.5 

70.4 

70.5 

72.3 

72.2 

77.1 

89.0 

116.6 

91.6 

110.9 

Hides and skins 

40.6 

47.8 

61,6 

61B 

62.7 

59.1 

68.1 

69.5 

64.5 

71.6 

Wool 

41.1 

46.1 

48.7 

49.4 

49.1 

61.7 

57.6 

75.8 

61.2 

67.4 

Hairy products 

58.4 

68.7 

58.8 

58.9 

58.8 

60.6 

73.4 

80.8 

74.5 

82.4 

Forest products 

66.3 

66.8 

78.3 

7a3 

79.3 

80.5 

108.7 

107.8 

99.8 

107.9 

Total agricultufal products 

58.5 

60.5 

68.8 

61.0 

58.9 

61.4 

62.5 

92.3 

68.8 

853 

Canada ( 2) 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 — roo. 

Field products (grain, etc.) . 

44.6 

44.5 

43.7 

43.7 

42.0 

42.2 

48.2 

81.8 

44.6 

70.0 

Animals and animal products ...... 

58.7 

62.1 

65.2 

66.2 

68.8 

71.1 

76.9 

109.6 

77.6 

102.9 

Total Canadian farm products ..... 

49.9 

51.1 

51.7 

52.1 

52D 

53.0 

58.9 

91.9 

57.0 

m 

Fertilizers . 

70.6 

71.4 

72.0 

72.0 

71.0 

71.1 

86.9 

91.5 

88,0 

88.2 

Consumar^i goods (other than foodstuds* 











etc.) 

78.7 

78.8 

78.9 

79.7 

79.8 

79.9 

79.7 

86.7 

80.5 

668 

General index-mtmher . 

67.7 

68.4 

69.1 

69.2 

69.4 

70.8 

73.0 

89,7 

72.6 

86.6 

Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1933 « 100, 











Commodities imported (3) . . 

114 

114 

118 

112 

117 

125 

185 

113 

129 

118 

Commodities exported 

56 

62 

68 

64 

60 

64 

77 

103 

76 

108 

Agricultural prodmts imported and exported($ 

72 

77 

81 

78 

76 

81 

94 

106 

91 

m , 


* Pocan«xpUifiatian<^tbentethQd of calctUatiotii tl)eiadex-xittml>erSi r^f<t«ice be na^eto the Institute's trubtltaiio^ 

5* Itttonumbm of Prices of Agricultutal ^Products and other Price-indices of intcreft the panaer ** {lR<rme, x 9 $o)f as 'weH as 
to pa^ 77 to TP of the "Crop Report ” of January i9$2. ' * , ; 

' (i) (hdccdated by the "^tist”» redoe^ to base-year 39x3 ■* roo. — ( 9 ) Ipta for the year 1931 are ptoidslpfl^ 

Pxom January rpsa the price of rye is excluded front the c^a^tiona. ; » » ' 
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Countries 

May 

April 

Match 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

May 

May 

Year 

AND 

Classification 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1931 

193 d 

1931 

1930 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural ficouomics} 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 =» *oo. 












49 

60 

51 

5i 

62 

52 

74 

105 

63 

100 

Fruits and vegetables 

80 

78 

73 

68 

70 

68 

119 

193 

98 

158 

jleat animals 

59 

66 

69 

65 

68 

68 

99 

142 

93 

134 

Dairy products 

69 

74 

76 

79 

85 

92 

91 

123 

94 

123 

Poultry and poultry products 

60 

60 

61 

70 

87 

120 

77 

110 

96 

126 

Cotton and cottonseed 

42 

46 

60 

47 

45 

45 

74 

119 

63 

102 

Total agrimliutal products , 

56 

59 

61 

60 

63 

66 

86 

124 

80 

117 

Commdiim purchased by famers (i) . 

112 

114 

115 

116 

118 

123 

181 

150 

129 

146 

Agricultural wanes (x) 

United States 
(Bureau of I«abor) 

1926 « 100 . 



94 


98 


2 ) 127 

2 ) 182 

116 

152 


42,6 

44.5 

48.5 

46.1 

46.7 

47.0 

59.6 

82.1 

63.0 

58.3 

Ifivestock and poultry 

44.4 

49.2 

51.4 

50.3 

53.4 

61.7 

64.1 

93.2 

63.9 

S9.2 

Otber farm products 

49.6 

61.2 

52.1 

62.7 

54.8 

61.2 

71.5 

96.5 

69.2 

91.1 , 

Toial fam products 

46.6 

49.2 

60.2 

60.6 

52.8 

66.7 

67.1 

93.0 

64.8 

88.8 

Agricultural implements . 

84.9 

sio 

85.0 

85.1 

85.5 

92.1 

94.7 

95,0 

94.0 

96.1 

Fertilizer materials ........... 

69.4 

70.1 

88.6 

69.8 

69.9 

70.1 

80.5 

86.5 

76.8 

85,6 

Mired fertilizers 

69.0 

71.1 

73.2 

73.7 

76.5 

77.1 

82.8 

93.6 

82.0 

93.6 

Cattle feed * 

45.9 

53.4 

52:4 

48.2 

63.0 

53,9 

67.9 

110.3 

62.7 

99,7 

Non-agricuUural commodities, ..... 

68.1 

68.9 

. 69.3 

69.6 

70.3 

69.3 

72.6 

$ 8.1 

73.0 

85.9 

General index-number • • 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 B" too. 

64.4 

66.5 

66.0 

66.3 

67.3 

66.3 

71.3 

89.1 

71.1 

86.3 

Cereals * 

89 

89 1 

92 

94 

96 

93 

79 

81 

77 

76 

Potatoes 

69 

69 ' 

69 

68 

68 

54 

68 

76 

68 

76 

Fodder 

72 

70 

70 

71 

7.3 

71 

07 

63 

63 

62 

Meat 

63 

61 

67 

63 

67 

57 

67 

90 

64 

88 

Baity products . 

72 

74 

78 

84 

90 

92 

71 

76 

76 

84 

Total agricultural products ....... 

72 

78 

77 

78 

78 


71 

82 

72 

82 

General index-number • . • 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 *“ xoo. 

88 

89 

92 

93 

94 

92 

84 

90 

84 

90 

Agricultural and livestock products . . . 

90 

90 

92 

90 

89 

89 

85 

84 

- 

- 

General index-number ......... 

Italy 

(Consigllo Frovindale dell’Fconomia 
CorpOTatlva di Milano) 

1913 *• too. 

97 

97 

99 

99 

98 

99 

93 

96 



Iftaional agriciUtural products . . . . « 

359.91 

861.18 

351,62 

849.57 

360.71 

342.85 

357.20 

41$.45 

$48.13 

. 413.39 

Gemral index-number ......... 

New Zealand 
(Census and Statistics Office) 

Average 1909-13 « doo. 

312.54 

818.79 

3^.14 

328.49 

325.92 

326.54 

847.16 

419.90 

8414’3 

^ 4U.04 

Usdsy produce. 

95.8 

99.5 

99.3 

90.8 

91.6 

9|.5 

93.6 

122.6 

ms 

129 . 7 ^ 

Meat 

113.9 

116.9 

m,9 

118.6 

1^8 

187.8 

116.5 

164.9 

129,2 

164.^ 

Wool ................. 

59.3 

60.9 

66.7 

64.9 

. 663 

61.7 

76.7 

96.6 

' 67.7 

100.7 

^H3des^ ddns. and taJlojN, 

, 71.9 

74,5 

,77.6 

76.1 

*^1 

, 67.0 

95.1 

- 165.5 

j ' 82.7 

145.4 


m2 


440.8 

mo 


V 355.8 


183.' 

3. 127,4 

134.0 



1, 

i MXS 

,1 


04.8 

f , 96.2 

131.S 

3 96.8 

m7 



COUNTRIES 

May 

1 April 

March 

Febr. 

Jan. 

Dec, 

May 

May 

====-! 1 

Year 

AND 

, , CLASSrPICATION - 

193-2 

1032 

1933 

1933 - 

1 

1933 

1931 

193^ 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Norway (i) 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 

Average 1909-14 =* loo. 
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Cereals 

125 

123 

123 

122 

123 

108 

107 

129 

112 

114 

Potatoes 

155 

i 151 

150 

140 

137 

126 

157 

121 

160 

152 

Pork 

86 

85 

88 

93 

96 

90 

73 

114 

86 

98 

Otker meat 

116 

113 

119 

120 

113 

126 

166 

206 

188 

198 

Sggs 

69 

70 

81 

87 

90 

114 

83 

97 

96 

121 

Dairy products 

119 

119 

123 

130 

129 

136 

124 

148 

129 

150 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

106 

104 

106 

108 

109 

108 

108 

128 

108 

117 

Maize 

89 

87 

87 

83 

86 

85 

85 

115 

82 

108 

Fertilizers 

Netherlands 

88 

89 

89 

91 

91 

86 

90 

105 

90 

101 

‘(Directle van den I^dboaw) 











Average 2924-25 to 1923-29 = 100 . 











Products of the soil 

56 

56 

56 

60 

58 

57 

83 

55 

( 2 ) 72 

(2) 68 
( 2 ) 96 

' Animal products . 

47 

49 

61 

54 

53 

53 

72 

88 

(3) 77 

TcAal agH^ltuml -products 

49 

' 51 

52 

55 

54 

54 

74 

80 

(2) 78 

(3) 88 

AgricuUmal wages 

83 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

100 

( 2 ) 99 

( 2 ) 100 

Generai index-number ( 3 ) 

53.5 

64.1 

55.5 

60.2 

66.8 

67.4 

69.0 

79.8 

66.7 

79.2 

Poland { 4 ) 











(Central Bureau of Statii^tlcs} 
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Products of the soil .... 

02.3 

61.7 

57.1 

53.8 

52.7 

58.0 

68.8 

50.8 

53.9 

62.1 

Products of agricultural industry .... 

71.6 

71.5 

67.1 

64.5 i 

62.6 

86.2 

77.2 

71.0 

65.9 

i 69.9 

Total products of plant origin ..... 

67.2 

66.8 

62.3 

59.3 

67.8 

! 62.4 

78.1 

60.8 

60.0 

1 60i 

Animals 

52.5 

49.7 

39.6 

87.8 

87.5 

41.8 

66.2 

87.7 

65.8 

82.4 

Dairy products 

57.9 

51.4 

53.7 

68.6 

56.9 

68.0 

65.1 

74.4 

68.0 

81.5 

Total products of animal origin 

65.2 

50.8 

45.6 

49.5 

45.4 

51.8 

60.1 

81.0 

60.8 

81.9 

Total agriculiural prodmts 

61.4 

59.0 

54.1 

54.5 

51.8 

67.2 

66.8 

68.3 

59.7 

68.6 

Fertilizers . 

95.1 

94.1 

94.1 

94.1 

108.4 

108.4 

124.7 

130.6 

120.2 

- 127.8 

Industrial products 

69.4 

70.0 

71.6 

73.0 

74.4 

74.0 

81.8 

1 96.3 

79.4 

94.0 

Generai index-number 

YUGOSLAVIA 

66.1 

65.3 

! 

68.8 

64.6 

63.9 

66.4 

74.8 

83.3 

70.5 

82.8 

(National Bank 











of the B^gdom of Yugoslavia) 

2926 « 200 , 
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Products of the soil , 

73.5 

74.3 

76.0 

70.3 

69.0 

70.6 

80.6 

94.0 

74,8 

89,8 '1 

Animal products. * , , , 

53.5 

53.6 

55.0 

67.6 

60.5 

58.6 

73.2 

99.9 

72,2 

96.8 

industrial pfodwds , 1 

65.0 

66.2 

68.3 

68.8 

69.2 

68.5 

n.o' 

81i0 - 

71.4 

'81.8 /"'f 

General index-number 

65.4 

66.1 1 

■ ! 

67,8 

67.3 

67,8 

67.2 

75.4 

88.8 

72.9 

86.6 ' 

\ - 

( 2 ) The agricultural years refer to the period April r-March 31 . •— ( 2 ) Agfriculturai year July i-Juue 30 . — 

, ' , , /i 

( 3 ) Calculated by 1 

the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced 
are provisional. 

to the base 1925-2929 «» 

100 , — 

( 4 } Average data for the year t$Bi i , 


RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for full cargoes); 




June 

17, 

1932 

June 

10, 

1932 

June 

3» 

1932 

"M&y 

27, 

1932 



Average 


VOYAGES 


1 1 

June 

1931 

June 

X93P 

Commercial 

Season 

Shxpubnts of Wheat and Maize. 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg 

(shill, per 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. 13/6 

13/9 

n. 13/6 

13/5 

1930-31 

13/11 

1929-30 

15/8 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg ( 

long ton) 

n.q. 

10/4^ 

10/3 

10/6 

n. 10/6 

10/4 

n-q. 

10/10 

a. q. 

St. John to Liverpool (i) ' 

1 

n. q.' 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n, q. 

2)0.07^2 

n.q. 

1 ii.q. 

i n.q. 

1/6 

1/5 

Montreal to United Kingdom i 

' (shill, per 
480 Ite.) 

2) 0.07 

2)0.07 

2) 0.07 

(2) 0.08 

: 1/8 

1/9 

1/10 

1/10 

Golf to United Kingdom ) 

I) 2/3 

X) 2/3 

n. 2/3 

(I) 2/3 

2/3% 

2/3 

2/- 

1/6 

2/3 

2/6 

New York to Liverpool (1) \ 

Northern Range to U.K. and Continent . . . . , 

1/fr 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1 

! n. q- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a. q. 

n. q. 

1/9 

n. q. 

. 1/9 

1/9 

North Padficito United Kingdom (sh. per long ton) 

n. 18/3 

18/3 

n. q, 

n.21/- 

,n. 21/- 

n.22/3 

20/9 

22/8 

22/7 

Vancouver to Yokohama (i) (gold $ per sh. ton) , 
La Plata Down River (4) to U. K./Cohti- 
neat . * • • i 

1 (shill. ^ 
long ton) 

3) 2.20 

! 13/- 

(3) 2.20 

13/6 

(3) 2.20 

13/- 

(3)2.20 

14/6 

(3) 2.20 

15/2 

2.80 

16/3 

2.75 

9/7% 

2.72 

16/4 

2.78 

12/8 

La Plata Up River (5) to U. K./Conti- ' 
nent i 

14/6 

15/- 

14/3 

16/6 

16/11 

17/11 

1 

11/1%' 

18/- 

14/4 

Karachi to U. K./ Continent (6) ] 


n. q. 

n. q. 

19/10 

n. q. 

n.21/6 

19/- 

15/10 

lB/3 

n. 15/4 

Western Australia to U.K./Continent ) 


n.20/- 

n,21/0 

22/9 

23/6 

24/- 

27/3 

26/3 

29/8 : 

26/7 

Shipments, of Rice* 

Saigon to Europe | 

1 (shill, per 

1)21/6 

! 22/3 

22/- 

22/- 

22/- 

1 

25/7 

a. q. 

1931 

24/3 

1930 

n. 18/11 

Burma to U.K./ Continent • • 1 

1 2240 lbs.) 

i)tt.l7/6n.21/- 

1 

(x)17/6 

n.q. 

n.23/9 

21/10 

20/11 

23/9 

a. 17/8 


(i) Rates for parcels by liners. — (a) l?reight in gold % per lOo lbs. (in the case of a loss of 25 % in the value of the shilling 
10 $ c. per 100 lbs. are equal to a/8 per quarter). — (3) Freight in Can. $ — (4) “ Down River ”, includes the ports of Buenos Aires 
and l/a. Plata. — (5) “ Up River ” includes the ports on the Parani River as as San Ifitttm, Cargoes from ports beyond 
San I^renzo (Colastine, Sauta-F^ and Parand) are subject to an extra rate of freight. ~~ (6} Xhe original data being quoted in *' scale 
terms ”, to % is added to arrive at freights per long ton. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


PERCENtACB OF PKEMTUM (+) OR OF LOSS (—) OF DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN RESPECT OF THEIR PARITT 

WITH 1SEE DOLLAR (l). , 


COOKTEV 

^ Exchange 

^ June 17, 

1933 

- June 10, „ 

1932, 

June 3, 

1932 

May ay, 
1932 

Germany ’ 


Berlin 


0.4 

— 0.4 


0.4 


0.4 

, Argentina 


New York; 


39.3 

- 39:3 


89.3 


39,3 

Belgium 


Brussels 


: 0.2 . 

+ 0.6 

4. 

0,6 

4* 

0.8 

Canada ........ 


New York 


13.9 

— . 13.9 

— f 

• 12.1 


,12.1 

Denmark 


Copenhagen 

— 

25.9 

— 25,4 

— 

25.0 


26.1 

Bgypt 

Great Britain . 

1 

London 

— 

25,3 

— 24.5 ' 

— 

24.2 

— 

24.3 

France ..... 

Indo-China , . ; , 


Paris 

4, 

0.2 

> 0.6 

4- 

0:6 

+ 

0.S 

Hungary 


Budapest 


0.0 

0.0 


0.0 


0,0 

India , 


Loudon 


25.5 

— 24.8 

... 

25,2 


24.6 

Italy 


Milan 


2,7 

— 2.3 


2.3 

[ 

2.3 

Japan . 


New York 

... 

38.7 

— 36.6 

— 

35:2 

i'— . 

86,1 

Hether%nds 


lunsterdam 

+ 

0.4 

+ ■ 0.6 


. 0.9 


0.9 

Rumania 


New York 


' 0.0 

0.0 


) ,0.0 

1 

0.3 




RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES IN 
THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i). 



(i) Eadi figure giv® the of imits of the currency Indicated at the head of eadi vertical column corresponding to the unit of the currency indicated at the side of each 

KOntal line. — (z) i Gold piastre equal to lo frauts. — (3) Data for purpose of comparison. 
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GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS 

Factors Influencing the Quality of Ensilage. 

Where ensilage is widely used emphasis is inclined to he laid on the losses in- 
volved rather than on possible improvements in the process. 

Certain fodder crops are not well suited to making into hay on account of the 
fragility of the leaves, as is the case with lucerne, or they suffer considerable losses 
during curing. It has been shown at the Missouri Experiment Station that maize 
loses 15.12 % of matter when it is cured in the field, whereas in silage it loses 
only 4.01 %, 

For ensilage of green fodder to be genuinely economical the two following prin- 
ciples must be observed : — loss of useful elements must be avoided to the greatest 
possible extent and the quality of the product must be improved. Ensilage has 
in the past, in the absence of exact knowledge, been made on empirical methods, 
with the result that the product has been of varying quality, but a considerable 
amount of experimental work has now made it possible to state that the factors 
determining its quality are known. 

These factors will be briefly discussed below leaving out of consideration the 
question of the micro-organisms. 

(1) Choice of crops for ensilage. — Most meadow grasses make good ensilage, but 
in regions where silage is much used, either on account of difficulties in hay-making 
(wet regions) or of shortage of green fodder in summer (arid regions), it is advisable 
to select the fodder crop which will yield the best ensilage as regaids feeding value 
and palatability. Maize ensilage is a valuable feed , equivalent to fresh maize. Maize 
is also the crop which loses least dry matter in the silo : according to a recent experi- 
ment in America silage losses for maize are 4 % as against 18 % for other fodder 
crops. Maize is however an incomplete food, being deficient in protein and minerals ; 
it is therefore necessary in filling the silo to mix in other crops, preferably legumes 
such as soybean, clovers or vetches. The clovers and lucerne do not contain sugar 
and so alone make a poor quality ensila^ deficient in acidity. In colder regions 
ensilage is made with sunflower, but its nutritive value is still disputed. Other 
materials such as beet pulp and tops, millet, peas, etc. are also used. By a 
suitable mixture of these varied crops an ensilage can be made for any particular 
puri>ose (for sheep, dairy cattle, fat stock, etc.). 

(2) Moisture content of fodder for the silo. — The, degree of moisture affects the 
quality of the resulting ensilage and varies with the plant and the time of harvesting. 
Maize should be cut about to days Wore it reaches complete maturity, when it 
will contain from % to 70 % water, which is adequate moisture for silage. 
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If maize is cut too ripe water must be added, but then the havour of the 
ensilage will be less good. lyucerne makes good ensilage when its water content 
is between 50 and 70 i above 70 % of water spoils the flavour and odour. 

Ensilage can be classified according to the moisture content of the fodder into 
3 classes with characteristic colours and odours : — (i) dark brown, aromatic ensilage 
obtained by rapid fermentation of fodder with a moisture content of 60 to 70 % ; 

(2) light brown (first crop hay) or greenish brown (second crop hay) ensilage 
obtained from grass with a moisture content of 70 to So % ; (3) olive green ensilage 
with a nauseous butyric odour obtained from grass with a moisture content of 
over 80 %. 

(3) Temperature of ensilage, — The quality of the ensilage depends largely on 
the temperature of fermentation in the silo. It is necessary to avoid acetic fermen- 
tation, which takes place at 150 to 25°C, and butyric fermentation at about 

and to obtain lactic fermentation at about 50®C. This is obtained with fodder con- 
taining 60 to 70 of water. In addition to the moisture content another factor 
affecting the temperature of fermentation is the temperature of the outside air 
during the filling of the silo. But one of the most important factors influencing 
temperature variations is the total air content of the fodder. The presence of air 
raises the temperature considerably as has been shown at the Experimental Station 
of the University of Missouri. Early in September 1916 2 silos were filled with the 
same maiz<=^; in the first silo the maize was thrown in without care and without any 
application of weight ; in the other the maize w^as well stacked and a weight of 700 
kg applied ; a thermometer was placed in the centre of each silo. On 15 January 
the silos were opened. The top of the first silo was completely rotted, while in the 
second there was only a thin layer of mould ; the thermometers showed that the 
maKimum temperature in the first silo had been 12.75® higher than the maximum 
temperature in the second ; this was undoubtedly due to the presence of air. To 
get rid of the air it is essential to cut the fodder into short lengths and to stack 
it w^ell. This is particularly necessary in the case of cereals w^hich hold much air 
in their hollow stems. It has however been showm by recent experiments at 
Beitsville (U. S. A.) that ensilage of maize cut at the stage of maturity indicated 
above need not be carefully stacked. 

The materials of which the silo is built, its type and capacity have little 
influence on the quality of the ensilage as far as can be judged from its appearance 
and chemical analysis, 

(4) Position of fodder in the silo, — The quality of ensilage depends to some 
extent on the part of the silo from which it comes. In a vertical silo the richest 
ensilage is found at the bottom, because it contains sohible nutritive matter 
carried down by the juices from above. This was proved by an experiment at 
the South Eastern Agricultural College at Wye (England) in 1931. Ensilage was 
taken from various depths in the silo and separately analysed ; it was found that 
the samples taken from the upper half of the silo had lost an average of 32 ^0 of 
their content in ether extract and 17 % of the soluble constituents of the ash ; 
the samples from the lower half had gained 6 % in ether extract and 2 % in soluble 
constituents of the ash in comparison with their initial content. This experiment 
also show^s that a considerable proportion of the soluble constituents is carried away 
in the juices and lost from the fodder. The drainage juices contain a considerable 
quantity of nitrogenous and mineral matter, the loss of which is serious when the 
ensilage is to be used as a feed for dairy cattle, which require a supplementary ration 
of lime, phosphorus and potash. According to an experiment carried out in 1923 
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at the Rowett Research Institute (Aberdeen) the loss of mineral matter may be as 
high as 2 % of the total content in the green plant. The losses can be reduced to 
the greatest extent possible by placing the driest fodder at the bottom of the silo 
and the youngest and most sappy above. It has often been said that ensilage from 
the outside of the silo is'of poorer quality than that from the centre. This is the 
case only if the walls of the silo are not air-tight or if the fodder has not been well 
distributed at the edges. 

D. KAtTENBACH. 
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BmsH M. J., Factors influencing quality and composition of siinfiower silage. — Uni- 
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Miscellanea. 


I. — General Agronomy. 

Meteorology. 

Eighening prom a ceear sky. — On January 20, 1931, in Tatoosh Island (U. S. A.), 
between 4.17 a. m. and 4.32 a. m. 6 or 8 flashes of lightning were observed overhead 
and slightly toward the north. The sky was clear with about 2 strato-cumulus clouds 
along the horizon from SW-NW. At 5.15 a. m. another flash occurred in about the same 
position as the others. 

Light rain had been falling during the night, ending about 2.45 a. m., the sky clear- 
ing by 4>o a. m. The lightning appeared to Sash across the sky and not to the ground. 
No thunder followed the flashes. 

Tliis is the first time lightning has been observed from a clear sky at the station on 
Tatoosh Island, which is situated ofl the coast of Washington State. (Monthly Weather 
Review, Washington 1931, Vol. 59, No. i, p. 39). 

Radium emanation in the atmosphere near Graz, Styria ; seasonal varia- 
tions. — Research carried out by M. Ekkehard Schmid at St. Peter, near Graz, has shown 
that the content in radium emanation of the air follows an annual course. During Jan- 
uary and February it diminishes to its minimum in March, after which it rises sharp- 
ly until July when the maximum is reached. From August it again diminishes gradually 
until the following March. 

It is noteworthy that the minimum occurs in early spring at the time of maximum 
soil humidity, while the maximum emanation is in July when the temperature is at its 
maximum, the sky freest from cloud and the ground particularly dry. (Meteorologische 
Zeitschrifi, Braunschweig 1931, Heft 5, p. 180-186). 
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Soil Science. 

Preparation- op son, samples por aiechanicae analysis. — Anexliaustive compar- 
ative study o£ the different methods used in this important preliminary treatment of 
soils for mechanical analysis has been carried out by Prof. I. C. Dragan (LandwirU 
schafthche Jahrbuchey, Berlin 1931, 74. Band, Heft i, p. 27-46). 

In the preparatory treatment one is dealing with a reversible process, for the separa- 
tion of the soil particles is continuously opposed by a process of coagulation. In 
order to break the equHibrmm which is constantly being reestablished it is necessary 
to remove the dispersed particles and repeat the preparatory treatment. 

There are no ‘ normal methods ’ of preparation in, the sense of Sven Od:ib:.n, because 
in different soils the aggregation of particles tends to occur in different ways ; their se- 
paration (preparation) therefore must be effected by different methods. 

The methods compared were the following : — 

(1) Boiling and friction. The soil was boiled for 2 hours in 10 to 20 tunes its 
weight of water, then after cooling the fine fractions were decanted in the ATTERBBRG 
cylS-der and the remaining soil pounded for 5 minutes wdth a rubber pestle before being 
put into the cylinder. 

(2) Friction. The sod sample was steeped in water for 24 hours, pounded for 5 
minutes and then put into the cylinder. 

(3) Hissink agitation method. The soil is steeped for 24 hours in distilled water, 
agitated for 6 hours at a rate of 240 revolutions per minute, then put into the cylinder. 

(4) Robinson method. The soil is heated in a water bath with hydrogen peroxide 
for 30 minutes, then for a further 20 minutes after another application of H3O2. In 
the case of calcareous soils the carbonate is dissolved with dilute HCl before oxidation. 

(5) HCl treatment and boiling. After elimination of carbonates with 0.2 N HCl 
the soil is steeped for 24 hours, then the HCl is neutralised and the soil boiled and 
pounded. 

(6) HCl treatment and pounding. Similar to the preceding bixt repeated poimding 
with a rubber pestle instead of boiling. 

(7) International pnethod A. 

■Repeated treatment with H2O3 (xmless the soil is very poor in humus) and heating 
ill a water bath. Elimination of CaCO^ with dilute HCl, then sedimentation in tlie 
ATTERBERG cylinder with the additon of NH3. 

(8) International pnethod B. Steeping for 24 hours, then boiling in distilled water 
for 2 hours or pounding or agitating. Decantation of the liqnuid into the ATTerbkrg 
cylinder. Repeated pounding of the remaining soil with a rubber pestle and decanta- 
tion until only sand remains iu the mortar. 

The results obtained were as follows 

(1) Preparation by physical methods gives differing results according to the soil 
content in electroMes. In comparison with other physical factors boiHng produces 
better dispersion when the soil suspension is poor in electrolytes and the particles have a 
charge above the critical potential. The agitation method in such a case gives similar 
results. But when the soil is rich in electrolytes boiling causes more coagulation than 
the other methods, with the result that the clay content obtained is lower than with the 
agitation methods and even, in certain soils, than with the simple pounding method. 

(2) Preparation with chemicals to eliminate electrolytes and humus causes the 
soil particles to become charged above the critical potential and prevents their coagula- 
tion. 

(3) Soils poor in lime and humus should be prepared by the boiliug or agitation 
methods. Soils rich in lime and humus should first be treated repeatedly with cold 
0.2H HCl in slight excess, then boiled and pounded several times. Only iu exceptional 
cases should soils rich in humus be prepared b5’' the international method A. 

(4) Soils with or without lime and humus may be prepared by the agitation 
method if mechanical analysis is to be effected by a method other than that of ATTER- 
BERG, such for instance as that of KtlHN, KtlHN-WAGNER, Kopecky or Sch6ne, which 
determines not the crude clay (< 0.002 mm) but the impalpable particles (< 0.02 or 
0,01 < o.oi mm). 

(5) It is beneficial, particularly with physical methods of preparation, to allow the 
soil samples to steep in distilled water for 24 hours, 

SoiE STERILISATION. — A bulletin issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries (Bulletin No. 22, Practical Soil Sterilisation, with special reference to glasshouse crops. 
London 1931, 23. pp., illust.) gives valuable information on the various methods and 
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plantused for partial sterilisation of vsoil to increase its fertility as well as to destroy 
liarmfnl microorganisms. 

Sterilisation may be effected hj (i) steam introduced into the soil until the requir- 
ed temperature is reached at a certain depth ; (2) dry heat, baking the soil in a furnace 
or other container ; (3) antiseptic liquids, such as cres3dic acid, formalin, etc. 

Comparison of the three methods and their results. — There has been much discussion 
of the rival merits of sterilisation by steaming and by baking. Both methods are good 
if well applied ; the soil is incre^ed in fertility by the transformation of complex organic 
and inorganic substances into simpler forms which are either directly available to plant 
roots or are rapidly converted into plant foods by certain heat-resistant bacteria which 
are not destroyed by the treatment. Sterilisation also allows these useful bacteria to 
multiply freely in the absence of competing organisms. Both methods destroy disease- 
causing fungi and bacteria. 

Steam treatment has become the most popular, for it is effective, relatively econom- 
ical and allows of the sterilisation of large quantities of soil. 

Baking is less used for the following reasons : — (i) It is more costly than steam 
heating and cannot be used for soil in large bulk. (2) It has a more powerful action on 
the organic matter of the soil and modifies more its physical properties, so that baked 
soil is less suitable for pot culture owing to its drying out more rapidly. (3) There is risk 
of overheating the soil and making it thus unsuitable for plant growth. (4) Baked soil 
must be kept at least 6 weeks before use. 

Steam treatment is sometimes accused of transforming the soil into a thick mud, 
but if this occurs it is due to a wrong application of the method. On the other hand with 
this method there is no risk of over-heating the soil, unless dry superheated steam is 
used. 

Where the necessary appliances for either of these methods are not available the 
.soil may be sterilised with the antiseptics mentioned, but they are genuinely efiective 
only if they come into contact with all parts of the soil. They are therefore not success- 
ful with hea\’y soils. 

Cresylic acid and formalin should be mixed before application with sufficient water 
to eliminate causticity. 

A tomato-house soil was used for the comparison of sterilisation by steam with 
sterilisation by chemical agents. The effect of different treatments upon the tomato 
crop in 2 series of experiments is shown in the following table 


TreaUneut 

Relative yield 

Treatment 

1 Relative yield 

! 

Steam 

180 

Steam 

. , ! 1.5 

Cresylic acid 

1 154 

Formaldehyde 

, . . i 111) 

Other liquid sterilisers 

I 314 1 

Cresylic acid ......... 

. . i 306 

Control 

100 1 

1 1 

Control . . . 

1 

. . 1 300 

i 


Steam treatment thus gave better results than the application of liquid antiseptics* 
Steam treatment, moreover, need not be repeated oftener than every 4 years. 

For the success of soil sterilisation every precaution must be taken to avoid rein- 
fection bv contact with non sterile soil. 

T. B. 


Fertilisers . 


Betejrmustatiok of pi^an^ ntjTrienx DEFiciEisrciES. — An abstract of a paper on 
this subject presented by Pe^TTInger and Beeett at the 82nd meeting of the American 
Chemical Society (Buffalo, 1931) is given in The American Feriilizer (Philadelphia 1931, 
Vol, 75, No. 6, p. 17). 

Gross analyses of soils is of no value in diagnosing the immediate nutrient needs of 
the soil because it does not distinguish the available nutrients from those that are un- 
availabiei Partial extraction methods are of doubtful value because their efforts, to 
extract only the available nutrients are not entirely satisfactory,. 

Plant ash analyses are of some value in detecting nutrient deficiencies over extensive 
.soil areas, but cannot he felted on to reflect the fertilizer needs of any particul^ soil 
sample. Analy^ of the plant sap seems to ofier a promising means of detecting nu- 
triart d^oiendes. Critical sap concentations for the nitrogen, phc^phorus and potas- 
•sluin, needs of maize are -given by the writers, , * ’ 

' — lit, I \ ; ^ ' 
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, Tile Hoffer stalk test and the Nexjbaubr seedling method are rapid methods 
that are being widely used. The former is a field test used to detect nitrogen and pot- 
assium needs in the maize plant, while the latter is a laboratory procedure for determin- 
ing phosphorus and potassium needs through rye seedlings. 

Pot tests and field trials with fertilisers are naturally the most popular methods. 
The latter is considered to be the more accurate because the soil, fertiliser and plant are 
all operating under natural conditions. 

Judging acute nutrient deficiencies by the symptoms of distress shown by plants, 
will probably become a very useful method. Its main limitation is its failure to indicate 
partial deficiencies. 

The vegetative covering of the soil is a useful guide to lime needs. 

Two bacterial methods, the nitrification and Azotohacter tests, are discussed. The 
former determines the nitrifying power of soils and their capacity to supply nitrates to 
crops, while the latter is a rapid method for detecting Ihne, phosphorus and potassium 
needs. 

VOBATiniSATION OF POtASH FROM POTASSIUM AND AI/UMINIUM SIBICATBS. — ■ As a 
source of agricultural potash the large deposits of potassium and aluminium silicates, 
such as greensand of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Texas, leucite of Wyoming, 
shales of Georgia, and feldspar distributed through the industrial eastern and agricul- 
tural southern United States, are valuable in so far as their potash can be extracted eco- 
nomically. The extraction methods attempted in the past were rather along the hne 
of reaction by means of acids or salts in an aqueous solution, or of high temperatures in 
a blast furnace or rotoxy kiln. 

In a series of 135 cases it' is showm that the potash can be successfully extracted from 
the potassium-aluniinitmi silicates by means of a combination of CaCOs and CaCls at 
temperatures from 1 200-1 5000C, It was found that a cement mixture is obtained which 
wdien treated in an ordinary rotaiy’^ kiln results in a Portland cement. The potash comes 
off as KCl vapour and can be collected by means of a precipitator. The yield of K2O 
varies from 1 1.51 i^oimds per barrel of cement produced, in the case of greensand, to 22.23 
pounds per barrel in the case of Wyoming leucite. 


iNi^BUEKCB OF SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE ON PLANT GROWTH. — According to Ueon 
BiNiiT and J. Magrorb {Comptea rendus de VAcaddmie des Sciences, Paris 1931, tome 
193, no 2, p. 1 15) hyi^osulphite of sodium in i per 1000 solution has an appreciable acti- 
vating efiect on the growth of cress (Lepidmm sativum). The weight at 8 days after 
sowing of a lot of seedlings treated with this solution was 49.5 gm, whereas untreated 
seedlings of the same age w'eighed 36 gm. At higher concentrations however the salt 
had no, or even an injurious, effect. At 100 per 1000 plant growth was nil, at 10 per 1000. 
insignificant, at 5 per 1000 less than in the control lot. 

Hyposulphite of soda did not appear to promote the growth of peas (Pisum sativum) 
or of lentils {Ervum Lens). Seeds of these species treated with a 1% solution gave 
plants practically equal to the controls ; with more concentrated solutions the growth 
■was le5Js than in the controls. 


Iodine fertilisers. — A review by Verona in the Italia agncola (Piacenza 1931, 
anno 63 ®, 11. 7, pp. 462-465) of the work on iodine-containing fertilisers states that up 
to the present their use has not been found practical and cannot be recommended. 


Influence of silica on plant nutrition. — A summary of the results of research, 
on this subject carried out by Deusch and Steinfatt is given in Fortschritte fur Land- 
wirtschaft (BerHn-Wien 1931, 6 . Jahrgang, Heft, ii, p. 353-359) as follows:— 

(1) Colloidal silica may in certain soils cause a better utilisation of the phosphoric 
acid by seedlings. 

(2) In soils rich in colloids such an action by silica can scarcely be expected, and 
in pure sand heavy applications of silica maf even injure plants causing them to absorb 
too much. 

(3) To obtain an action by colloidal silica larger quantities are necessary than can * 
be applied in field practice. 

(4) Preparations of non-coUoidal silica, even of extreme fineness, had no appre- 
ciable effect. 
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IviMiNO OF sii/TS AND DECAi^ciFiED ci^AYS. — A discussion of tMs Subject is given by 
H. Richard in La Potasse (Mulhouse 1931, No. 44, pp. 117-119 ; No. 46, pp. 148-150). 

The old marling practice consisting in applying for 25 to 30 years 30 to 40 tons of 
unscreened and more or less impure marl per hectare is not recommended unless the marl 
is readily accessible and of excellent quality. A method which is better as well as being 
more suited to short modem leases is to apply pure finely crushed chalk at a mean rate 
of 10 tons per hectare for 10 years. Chalk may with advantage be replaced by defeca- 
tion scums, where these are available, at a rate of 20 tons and upwards per hectare. 
These scums are excellent for breaking up even the most heavy soils. 

This land improvement marling should be followed up by light dressings of lime to 
replace annual losses, which are equivalent to 480 kg of CaO or 800 to 1000 kg of cmshed 
chalk per hectare. The annual dressing should be 2 to 3 tons of screened rich lime, as 
pure as possible, to the hectare. Heavy dressings of 5 or more tons per ha are advisable 
only for very sticky and heavy soils. 

Transport costs should be avoided as far as possible by using local lime supplies. 

Time and marl should not be applied on the same scale. Time has a more r^id 
but less lasting action (2 to 3 years) and repeated dressings may fatigue the land. The 
action of marl or chalk may last 10 or 20 years, is absolutely harmless and they may be 
applied at any time on cropped or fallow land. 

Time should be dug in if only to a few inches, as soon as spread, because in the 
air it is converted to the carbonate without having the desired reaction throughout the 
arable layer. 

Marling and liming activate the soil and should naturally be accompanied by ap- 
propriate fertilising. 

T. B. 


Ecology. 

Drought complicates the story told by tee tree rings. — It is reported by 
the United States Forest Service that in 1930 the time-honoured method of telling the 
ages of trees by the annual rings has been upset. In most regions trees started growth 
normally in spring but were checked by the parching summer drought. Almost every- 
where the growth of trees was slight but in some areas where late summer rains soaked 
the earth, a second period of growth followed the drought and so altered the ring re- 
cords. This was the case in Alabama. As a consequence of the check and the new ad- 
vance in growth Alabama trees in many cases put on a second thhi layer, known to for- 
esters as a ‘ false ring So the foresters of future years will have to be on their guard 
in computing ages in the living calendars of Alabama tree stumps. Such false rings 
are not uncommon over long periods of years. 

The normal growth ring showed less thickness than usual and even in those regions 
where growth was renewed late in the season the second ring did not result in a larger 
total year’s growth. Most regions however did not get rain early enough to start 
the second ring. ; 

These facts are of hxterest not only to foresters but on account of their ecological 
value in the application of the well known method of reconstructing the weather of the 
past by the state of the annual rings of tree trunks. For this reason this note has been 
reproduced from the Monthly Weather Review, 1931, Vol. 59, No. 2, p. 82. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

Feeding and handling of fattening cattle in the United States. (Recent de- 
velopments). 

In a previous article (1) the problems of the beef fattening industry have been 
discussed in so far as the animals used for the purpose are concerned. The present 
article will give a rapid review of the other side of the problem, the question 
of the feeds which are given to fattening cattle and of their distribution in the dif- 
ferent regions of the country. 

In no field of animal industry perhaps has more research work been carried on 


(i) Cf. BuUeHnt 1931, Nos , 5 md S. 
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and Have more results been obtahied in recent years than in this. This may be due 
to the general opinion that in no other field would research yield quicker and more 
important practical and economic results. 

The general question with w^hich all these efiorts are concerned is the most suit- 
able ration to give to fattening cattle in order to obtain the highest possible profit. 

Generalisation \vill never be possible on this question. The most suitable 
ration depends on a series of factors of both technical and economic order. It de- 
pends in the first place upon the cattle fattened, its age, grade, breed, sex and t3q)e; 
it depends upon local conditions, upon the kinds of feed available in a district, upon 
the way feeds are distributed to the animals and to a large extent on the prices of 
feeds and of beef at the slaughter. 

As most of these factors vary according to time and locality, the results reached 
with various rations and various feeds will also differ. Even within relative!}' small 
areas the conditions and therefore also the method of feeding differ. 

It has been shown in a previous article that cattle fattening is mainly con- 
centrated in the so-called Corn Belt, formed b}- the five States Iowa, Nebraska, Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Missouri. The main crop of this region is corn, as the name im- 
plies. It is therefore evident that the main food used in fattening cattle will also 
be com. But even within this region the quantities of corn used differ to a large ex- 
tent and depend on the quantities of other feeds available. 

In Nebraska and Iowa alfalfa is plentiful and great quantities of alfalfa haj^ 
are used ; thus largely on account of this fact, smaller quantities of protein concen- 
trates and less silage, corn stover and straw are fed in these districts than in other 
districts of the Corn Belt. In Illinois and Indiana, where usually less legume hay 
is available, more mixed hay, timothy, corn .stover and straw, and decidedly more 
protein concentrates, are used. About one-fourth of the corn given to cattle in 
Illinois and Indiana is fed in the form of silage, while in Nebra.ska and Iowa practical- 
ly all of the corn is fed as grain. In Missouri grass pasture is more important : 
considerable quantities of protein concentrates and prepared feeds are usually fed 
to cattle in this State and considerable quantities of corn stover and silage are 
used. 

Table i shows the quantities of feed used in the five Corn Belt States to produce 
100 pounds of gain in live wieght, according to an enquiry made by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. . 


Tabue I. — QuMtities of feed cofisamed per'ioo pounds of gain 
in five years average 
(in pounds). 



Number 
of cattle 
considered 

Grain 

Protein 

concen- 

trates 

Prepared 
feeds and 
molasses 

Uegunie 

hay 

other 

hay 

Stover 

and 

Stra-w 

Silage 

Nebraska . . 

. . 17,162 

817 

3 

2 

37S 

52 

10 

42 

Iowa , . . . 

. . 23,144 

^*45 

7 

15 

203 

40 

54 

163 

Illinois . , . 

. . 20,004 

590 

41 

7 

126 

130 

128 

1.612 

Indiana . . . 

. . i6,6q4 

683 

35 

15 

49 

37 

280 

1.139 

Missouri . . . 

. . 24,310 

602 

33 

24 

125 

43 

166 

420 


^ The pasture period has been in this enquiry ii days in Nebraska, Illinois and 
Indiana, 14 days in Iowa and 41 days in Missouri. 
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As can be seen from Table i, as more protein concentrates and prepared, feeds 
are fed less legume iiaj’' is available. In these cases greater quantities of stover, 
straw and silage make up the roughage. 

The proportions of different feed given in a fattening ration for cattle within a 
given locality largely depend on the prices of the foodstuffs. 

There are two different methods of fattening beef cattle : fattening on grass is 
used where enough pasture land is available, while fattening in the dry lot is more 
common in the districts where there is less grassland. In the Corn Belt dry lot 
fattening is the more common method. 

Of the cattle considered in the above mentioned enquiry in the Corn Belt 
59 % were fattened on grass, in Missouri however less than 8 % of the cattle were 
handled in this way. 

Two methods of fattening can also be distinguished on the quantities of food 
given to the animals : full feed and limited feed. In Missouri some tests indicate the 
advantage, in the case of cattle of good quality, of a full feed of grain, as soon as 
they can safely be got up to a full feed, rather than limiting the amount of grain 
fed during the fattening period In Minnesota the method of limiting the allowance 
of concentrates to only 2 pounds per head per day during the first half of the 
feeding period proved much less profitable than full feeding of grain throughout. 
In Arizona, how^ever, calves receiving silage, limited in proportion to the alfalfa 
hay consumed, very slightly excelled the calves fed unlimited silage in average 
daily gain, in cost of gain and in margin necessary to cover costs. 

’ Provided calves are up to practically a full feed of concentrates, self -feeding has 
proved more profitable then hand feeding in Kansas. Also trials in Minnesota in- 
dicate that the self-feeder may he used to advantage to feed the grain to fattening 
calves if a foil feed of grain is to be fed. 

The question whether dry foughage of silage is the more profitable also depends 
mainly on the locality and time. In Arizona dry roughages can be fed to best ad- 
vantage early in the fall, particularly to cattle just off the range. For later feeding, 
silage is more profitable. 

The main roughage used throughout the United States in the cattle fattening 
industry is alfalfa hay. It is considered of high value e.specially because of its 
protein and mineral content. Greater returns of beef per acre were obtained in 
California when alfalfa hay was fed with a foil grain ration than when silage and 
alfalfa were fed with a full grain ration. Alfalfa is somewhat more palatable even 
than sweet clover and cattle under similar conditions consume a larger amount of 
alfalfa hay and produce slightly larger gains. Because of the higher percentage of 
calcium and protein in alfalfa hay and the higher need of calves for calcium and. 
protein there is also a difference in favour of alfalfa hay’* compared with Sidan hay. 

In Montana steers can be fattened satisfactorily on mixed hay grown in the 
State. In Minnesota sweet clover has been substituted for alfalfa hay with fairly' 
satisfactory results in rations for fattening two-year-old steers. Wild oat hay when 
fed with sufficient cottonseed meal has proved in California to be almost equal 
alfalfa in the production of gains and finish. Wild oat hay however only contains, 
about 4 % digestible protein, while alfdfa hay contains about iz %, -No advan- 
tage has been secured by chopping wild oat hay, and equal parts of alfalfa and wild 
oat hay seemed nomoreefi&cient than either kind of hay alone. 

In the South-Western States cane hay and kafir hay are much used as roughage. 
Cane hay seems to be somewhat m:ore ^cient than kafir hay.' Throughout the 
whole Cotton Belt are very much used in feedtng cattle ; they have 

feeding value appro^ttoaately' equal, to, oat straw. oftlhe nature of tins feed 
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and the ease with which it can be mixed with grain or cottonseed meal larger quan- 
tities are consumed and better results are obtained than on a ration of cottonseed 
meal and straw. 

Using other kinds of hay than alfalfa the ration is generally lacking in calcium. 
■The addition of approximately one-ninth of a pound of calcntm carbonate to a ration 
consisting o^ prairie ha}^ cane silage, shelled corn and cottonseed meal produced, 
however, in Kansas even slightly greater gains at less cost per hundred pounds than 
the same ration with alfalfa hay. 

A net return of 4.20 dollars per steer was given by 20 cents worth of calcium 
carbonate. Adding limestone to a ration made up with prairie hay seems to make 
the ration nearly as vain able as the same ration with alfalfa hay. It is however use- 
less to add ground limestone to a calf fattening ration in which the entire roughage 
portion is made up of alfalfa ha5^ In California the addition of calcium carbonate 
in the form of ground oyster shell did not increase the efficienc^^ of a ration of wild 
oat hay, rolled barley and cottonseed meal. 

All over the United States silage is a verj^ important food for fattening cat- 
tle. In the Cornbelt, as show the results of the above mentioned enquiry, 42 % 
of all cattle that were finished in dry lot were fed silage. This percentage reached 
85 % in Illinois but was as low as 2 % in Nebraska. The quantity of silage fed 
depends on the amount of legume hay and other dry roughage available, on the price 
of corn and the danger of frost to immature corn. Silage is even used as the entire 
roughage portion, and the use of a dry roughage did not i^ove necessarj^ if the ra- 
tion is otherwise well balanced. For heavy cattle more than 30 pounds are fed; 
for medium weight 25 j>ounds, for calves 15 pounds. The adding of silage to alfalfa 
hay^ seems to increase the rate of gain and when the hay is high priced it gives more 
economical results than w'here hay is fed alone. 

In Wyoming the use of silage in such large quantities as half the roughage on a 
dry matter basis did not prove quite as economical as native hay and cottonseed 
meal alone. , 

Corn silage is the 'kind of silage most used in the United States and especially 
in the Corn Belt. It is used in the maintenance, growth, and fattening of beef 
cattle under a wide variety of circumstances, frequently forming the mo.st econom- 
ical portion of a ration. The amounts given to calves vary betwen 10 and 50 
pounds per day^ depending on the amount of grain and other roughage fed. In 
Minnesota the addition of corn silage to a ration of grain and legume Kay proved 
however to be unprofitable. In Colorado however corn silage is used with advantage 
to supplement wet beet pulp in a beet by-product ration for fattening calves. The 
pulp requirements were reduced by nearly one-half by 6.3 pounds of corn silage fed 
daily. 

In the Southwestern States sweet sorghum silage and other kinds of silage are 
frequently used. In Arizona sweet sorghum silage as compared with sweet sor- 
ghum fodder gave better results in every way. Sunflower silage was not relished 
as much nor gave as good results as did the sweet sorghum silage. The results 
with snnfiower silage were not unfavourable. Also in Montana sunflower silage 
seemed to be a valuable addition to the ration as it usually takes 3 pounds.of silage 
to equal i pound of alfalfa hay. In Arizona a comparison between hegari silage 
and corn silage did not reveal any^ material difference between these two feeds. In 
Arizona also Fapago sweet com silage and Red Amber sOrghum silage are used in fat- 
tening cattle. In Kansas one acre of kafir fed to yearlings in the form of silage 
produced 2 or 2 times as much gain as the same kind of kafir cured and dry in 
the form of stover when each is supplemented with i pound of cottonseed cake 
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per head per da)". Frequent changes in the kind of silage fed seemed to give the 
cattle a setback. 

Although silage has proved to be the most advantageous form of feeding of 
cereal plants, stover is also very much used in the fattening ration as roughage. 
In the Corn Belt com stover is generally used, while in Kansas and in the South- 
western States kafir, cam and hegari stover and foddei are fed. 

In the Corn Belt, where corn is plentiful, no problem arises as to the fattening 
carbohydrate feeds. In the Cotton Belt, however, in California and in other regions, 
the question of the supply of grain is more difficult to answer. In the western vStates 
barley is very much used in the feed for fattening cattle. In Minnesota how’'ever 
shelled corn proved much superior to ground barley as a feed for fattening beef 
calves ; it produced slightly higher average daily gains and a somewhat higher degree 
of finish. With the price of barley at 55 cents per bushel and corn at 75 cents, the 
barley-fed calves returned nevertheless a larger niargin of profit. In California 
ground yellow corn fed with alfalfa hay produced a lower rate of gain but a higher 
finish than barley and alfalfa hay. In Minnesota better results were obtained 
from feeding corn-and-coh-meal than from shelled corn and whole oats. Mixtures 
of small grains, such as barley and oats can be used satisfactorily in fattening cattle 
in Montana. These grains should always be rolled, crushed or ground. They pro- 
duce nearly as high gains as corn and alfalfa. Heavy cattle are successfully finished 
on barley as the only grain when fed with a protein supplement in a ration of sweet 
clover or alfalfa hay in Minnesota. Ground barley alone proved to be a more satis- 
factory grain in fattening baby beef than ground oats, Replacing one-half the 
barley ration With an equal weight of oats did not improve the ration. The ad- 
dition of oats to a ration of shelled corn, linseed meal, corn silage and alfalfa hay, 
decreased the gain and lessened the profit. In California barley, milo, kafir and 
feterita have proved to be almost as valuable as corn for fattening cattle. Whtn 
kafir is fed in the form of silage, or dry cured after the kafir plant has reached full 
maturity and produced a heavy grain crop, 1/2 or 2/3 of the feeding value of the 
kafir silage or fodder lies in the seed. 

Because of its greater growth and yield of grain, hegari is generally preferred 
to corn in Southern Arizona as a grain and silage crop. 

Grinding shelled corn and oats for baby beeves did not prove profitable in Min- 
nesota. Small grains should however be ground or rolled for cattle feeding as shown 
by trials in California. Under Arizona conditions it was not advisable to heai^ 
thresh and grind the hegari grain in finishing cattle for market. 

In districts where the beet sugar industry is developed the by-products are 
of great importance in the cattle fattening industry. Beet tops, wet beet pulp 
and beet molasses are excellent feeds ior fattening cattle. Dried sugar beet fops ** 
showed a feed replacement value of 6.41 dollars per ton of tops fed in Colorado. 
In the same State a standard beet by-product ration of beet pulp, barley, cotton 
cake and alfaFa proved cheapest and most efficient for fattening calves in beet 
growing areas. The relative efficiency of wet beet pulp siloed at the factory' and 
pressed beet pulp at the farm depends largely on the comparative length of time the 
pulp is stored. Siloed beet pulp proved more economical in Colorado, all costs 
considered, than pressed beet pulp. In California great amounts of molasses are 
fed. They proved to replace approximately an equal amount of ba-rtey in the ra- 
tion and are almost equal to corn in food value, when fed in amounts not exceeding 
5 or ,6 pounds. , , , , 

While in tiie Cott<m Belt protein conce^ates are .supplied in the form of the by- 
pi;Qductsof the cotton industry at a very c^ap price, in other parts of the United 
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States, and especially in the Corn Belt, the question of the most appropriate protein 
concentrate to use in a ration for fattening cattle is still a vsubject of discussion. 
There are three of these concentrates used in great amounts in the fattening industry : 
linseed oil meal, corn gluten meal and cottonseed meal. 

According to trials carried out in Kansas the x^alue of these feeds on the basis 
of ultimate profit, and allotting loo to linseed meal, is for corn gluten meal 77.79 
and for cottonseed meal 76,02. The use of these concentrates, which in the northern 
States are rather expensive, depends largely on the amoimt of alfalfa hay available. 
In Montana the addition of cottonseed cake or linseed cake to a grain and alfalfa 
hay ration seems not to be justified and is not recommended, except for the pro- 
duction of baby beef. In Minnesota profits in fattening baby beef were increased 
by the addition of Unmd oil meal to a ration of ground barley, corn silage and alfalfa 
hay. Tinseed oil meal proved to be a more satisfactory protein supplement than 
corn gluten feed. In Kansas linseed oil meal gave also a higher profit than cottonvSeed 
meal. Cottonseed products being the cheapest protein supplements in the country 
are used liberally as supplements in the fattening of cattle both on grass and in 
the dry lot. Cottonseed cake is frequently but nor advantageously used as the sole 
supplemental feed, but more often cottonseed meal or cake is used in a mixture 
with corn or other grain. The constituents for which alfalfa is most valuable — 
protein and calcium — may be secured practically as satisfactorily from an in- 
creased amount of cottonseed meal or other protein supplemental feed and ground 
limestone. 

When no legume hay is fed 4 pounds of cottonseed meal per 1000 pounds of 
live weight are given as protein supplement. In California the addition of one 
pound of cottonseed meal to a ration of alfalfa hay and rolled barley increased the 
gains and finish slightly, but not sufficiently to be profitable with the asnal difference 
in price of barley and, cottonseed meal. In Wyoming cottonseed meal proved su- 
perior to old process linseed meal with fattening two-year- old steers. The limiting 
factor in full feeding cold pressed cottonseed cake to calves is however the pos- 
sible danger of cottonseed poisoning. During a trial in California two animals out 
of 10 showed acute symptoms of cottonseed poisoning after being on a ration of cot- 
tonseed hidls and meal for iiz da.ys. 

In California also coconut meal is often used as fattening food . , It contains about 
half as much protein as choice cottonseed meal, but if its price is equal to or less 
than the price of barley it can be used to replace, pound for pound, one-half the 
barley in a fattening ration for baby beeves. 

Raisin pulp and, orange pulp have been tried as cattle feeds in California* 
Raisin pulp seems to have a feeding value equal to two-thirds that of rolled barky* 
It is however low in digestible protein and requires therefore a larger amount of 
protein supplement than barky. Dried orange pulp should have a feeding value 
approximating that of barley, dried beet pulp and other feeds of a similar nature* 

A general conclusion on the question of the most appropriate ration cannot 
be given. The ration will always depend on local conditions. But considering the 
whole countr}?' it may he said that the United States are divided into three distinct 
territories as regards feeding practice — 

(i) the Com Belt ^ where the question as to roughage and grain is solved, the 
roughage being supplied to the largest extent by alfalfa hay, corn silage and cotn 
vStox’^er, the grain being mostly corn in its different forms. The question as to the 
most appropriate protein supplement is however still under discussion and whether 
linseed oil meal, cottonseed meal or corn gluten meal is the most profitable depemte 
on time and locality; , ' , ^ 
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(2) the Cotton Belt, where there is a lack of alfalfa, roughages iti general and 
corn silage or stover of small grain plants, such as kafir, hegari, sorghum is mostly 
given to cattle.^On the other hand the protein supplement is no problem owing to 
the abundance of cottonseed by-products. 

( 3) Calfornia. Here the carbohydrate feeds are largely furnished in the form 
of small grains, mainh^ barley ; there is no lack of roughages as alfalfa is very much 
growm, while the cotton industry furnishes plenty of cheap protein concentrates in 
the form of cottonseed cake and meal. 

No general rule as to the relative value of the different feeds can be laid down. 
The question whether a foodstuff is more or less profitable depends on the locality 
and on how it is used. 

S. Taussig. 
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Miscellanea, 


General . 

Tendencies in Aiueiucan i,ivesi?ock: breeding. Some very interesting hints 
on the recent tendencies in livestock breeding in the United States are brought out by 
A, H. Sanders in an article in the Breeders Gazette of March, 1931. Sanders complains 
in the first place that much too great importance is given to wheat in considering Amer- 
ican agriculture. To read the speeches of Senators and the reviews of economic condi- 
tions issued by various big banks one would say that there is nothing else grown on 
the farms of the United States worth talking about except wheat, (This is true not only 
for the United States. Ed. note). Is wheat Rowing really the first on the list in the agricul- 
iural, production of the United States ? No, certainly not, Sanders stat^, not even se- 

^^-^In.xTec. 
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cond or third. Next to the automobile industry in the productive activities of the coun- 
try stands the wholesale meat packing, with an annual output valued in 1029 at 
3,394,673,000 dollars. “ We certainly ought to produce enough wheat to make our own 
bread the wTiter continues. “ Competing however in the world’s markets with Ca- 
nada, Soviet Russia and Argentina, does not impress me as particularly sound procedure. 
Many farmers in the North-west, as well as man^^ in Nebraska and Minnesota ha\'e been 
checking out of this wheat game and that to their own great advantage. But there is 
still room either for revision downward in the seeding or for introduction of good live- 
stock into these w^heat belts The writer disputes any future opportunity of produc- 
ing 700-pound milk fed calves. He askes : May there not be a happy medium between 
the tw'o extremes of producing ultra baby beef and 1700 pounds cattle ^ ” He admits 
however, that in preferring cattle up to’ 1400 pounds in weight, he is at ]'>revSent in a 
minority as far as the general public is concerned. 

Decrease of herd book mo\^ment in the United States. — Charles S. IXdmb, 
wdio has collected at the library" of the Ohio State University nearly 4500 entirely' dis- 
tinct and separate volumes of .stud-, herd- and fiockbooks, show’s in an article pubilslied 
in the Breeder's Gazette (Chicago, Ma}’ 1931) that there is no swme herdbook pub- 
lished now ill the United States, most of the sheep flock books associations lia\'e 
ceased pubHshing their records and the publication of stud and cattle herdbookvS show^s 
too a remarkable decline. Wdiat is the reason for tliis decline ? He states that most of 
the members of breed societies are not seriously interested in the study of bloodlines and 
really have no use for the herdbook. But, should not the breed association engage in 
some form of systematic effort by which the breeder may be impressed with the neces- 
sity of the study of bloodlines and find a use for the herd book rather than cast them 
aside ? One ma^’ surmise that lessons might be worked out from these books in elemen- 
tary form, whereby the breeder interested in breed study would derive benefit. 

The cost of pubhcation of such volumes should not he a serious hindrance. The wri- 
ter is of the opinion that some of the money now spent on prize aw'ardvS at shows might 
be economised. In fact almost 16 % of tlie total income of a number of important 
American Breeders Association is devoted to breed premiums, wliile from liis own ex- 
perience as President of the American Southdowm Breeders Association he show's that 
the present freedom in giving prize awards at show^s is questionable. 

The necessity for authoritative definition of breed characteristics 
AND unchanging CONTROL OF BREEDING POEICY IN INDIA. •— The Auiiiial Husbandry 
Hxpert of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, Col. A. ObVER, empliabizes 
in an article published A gwwtore in India (Vol. I, Part. II, January, 

1931) the necessity of a systematic breeding policy in India. Before anything really 
effective can be achieved, ho'wever, accurate suiwe^^'s of the present position, "author- 
itative definition of the destinctive charcteristics of the various breeds and some form 
of permanent control of breeding policy, similar to the control exercised by breed soc- 
ieties over breeding in other counries appear to be essential. 

By these means it should be possible to ensure definition and continuity of policy 
and to secure the permanent interest of some of the more influential landowners in of- 
ficial schemes for live-stock improvement. In spite of all crossings done in the past, 
distinct types still predominate over certain large areas in India and it seems that at 
least four or five distinct basic types must have existed in India originally. Between 
these basic types innumerable gradations occur and to obtain true breeding strains from 
such heterogeneous stock must obviously entail great care in selection, and long-con- 
tinued and strictly controlled breeding to a definite t5qie. In the first place the few pure 
basic straius of blood which still exist ought to be defined and preserved, as tliere is grave 
danger that some will be entirely lost. 

Physiology. 

Research on the endocrine system of domestic animaes ;i3Y the Abderhaeden 
xAmTHOD OF ENZYJME INTERFERENCE. — A series of experiments have been carried out by 
EIronacher and Hogreto to determine the normal action of the endocrine system in 
domestic animals with special consideration of the possibilities of applying the results 
in animal husbandry and of the very limited possibilities of experimenting mth valuable 
stock animals.^ The transformation of the secretions in tie Abderhaeden reaction 
and its determination by the interference me^od of HTrsch (modified to allow of experi- 
mentation in series) ate described. Certain questions of technique ate cleared up by 



preliminary experiments and certain new fimdamental principles on the conversion of 
genital glands described. 

The principal results of the experiments on about loo cattle of both sexes and differ- 
ent ages are the following : — 

(1) The coiTelation between the enzymes of certain of the endocrine glands 
(hypophysis, thyroid, th}mius, genital gland, suprarenal capsule) has been confirmed by 
experiments on cattle, wdiich have made it possible to establish provisionally the normal 
values. 

(2) The specific vSexual characters of cattle are less pronounced than in man. Re- 
ciprocal interaction bet wen the organism of the mother and of the embryo is well marked. 

(3) The decomposition of themammar}" glaiidsisclosely related with the lactation 
period, as has been determined at different periods of gestation and on 3’^oung animals. 

(4) The (lecGm])Osition curves of aU glands, as also the fundamental concentration 
of the serum aueasured by the interference method, are characteristic of the age and 
development of the animal. 

On the basis of the standard values of secretion established it would seem prac- 
ticable to study the correlation between the endocrine functions and production from 
the vStockfarmer'vS staiid])omt. (CnmnimiicaUcm from the authors to the Menmhonal In- 
siiHtie of Agriculture). < 

Alimentation. 

I^STIMATXON 01^ I'HK vStfARCH BQtTIVAJvBNT OF MAIZE ENSILAGE. — FlNGERblNG and 
his collaborators, working at the Agricultural Experiment Station of Teipzig-Mockeni, 
find from respiration tests that good maize ensilage with a dry matter content of 22.03 % 
has a vStarcli equivalent of 13.6 kg per 100 kg. (Die landmutschaftlichen Versuchs-Sta- 
tiomn, Berlin 103 r, Band 112, Heft 5-6, p. 243). 

Cattle. 

Miek frodttction in S\vmEREANi> IN IC)30. — Results of periodical determina- 
tions of the milk production of the different Swiss breeds are given in a report of the Sub- 
Commission for vSlatistics of the Milk Conmiission of Switzerland. (Lmidw. Jahrhuch dev 
Schwm, Bern 3931, Heft 3, p. 382-420). 


Breed 


Red .spotted vSimmeiital cattle 
Blaclc spotted FriPourK cattle . 
Brown aittle ... 

Eringer cattle 


Nupibcr 

Mean uimiial 
milk yield | 
in ieg 

Meati fat 

of cowH tested 

content 

1 COO 1 

i 4576 ' 

3.09% 

180 j 

i 4780 *, 

3,89 

2000 

1 4201 ; 

3.90 

233 

2332 : 



The figures undoubtedly represent exceptional yields for all breeds because as a rule 
it is only the best herds that are tested. The average quantity of milk produced by 
Swiss cows in 1930 was 3000 kg. The total milk production, slightly diminished on ac- 
count of the drop from 870,000" to 845,000 cows, was 26,247,000 quintals ; of which 37 % 
was utilised on the farm for consumption and as feed, 63 % was marketed as fresh milk 
or for conversion into other x)roducts (95489,000 quintals). The total milk production 
has decrexised during the last 5 years. The quantity converted, to other products has 
considerably fallen off wlule that consumed on the farm has increased, as will be seen 
from the following figures (in thousands of quintals) 



Total 

production 

Milk i^cd 1 

Milk con- 

Milk max- 

mik con- 

Exported 

sniplus 

Year . 

as feed on ! 
the farm j 

sumed on 
the farm 

keted 
for con- 
sumption 

verted into 
other 
produdiS 

1926 

27516 

4800 i 

4000 

7 000 

11683 

32 

1927 . . . 

20980 

4800 

4000 

7000 

11063 

127 

192 B 

28080 

4900 

4000 

,7000 

12 189 

0 

1929 , 

26S80 

5300 

4200 

7000 

10418 

38' 

*930 

20130 

5600 

4200 

7000 

9489 

79 


"the increased use of milk on the farm (about^ 15 % os feed and 5 % for donsumption) 
is noteworthy the^reductioil in industriai use between 1926 ^and 1930 is about 20 
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Sheep . 

Contribution to the study of the process of lengthening of the wool staple 
BY HiCRO-ciNEMATOGRAPHY. — C, EIronacher and G. hODEAiANN in continuance of 
their earlier work have studied by means of the microscopic and cinematographic photo- 
graphs the changes produced in a wool fibre when stretched. The three well known 
phases of lengthening are clearly apparent. They are however not produced by the 
three different layers of the hair, since the cuticle, the cortex and finally the medulla all 
undergo typical lengthening, lengthening is most readily observed by watching the 
displacement of the edges of the cuticular scales. The free ends draw apart at first 
slowlv, then quickly and then again slowly. Previously invisible crevices may become 
more^ apparent. The point of rupture does not as a rule coincide with a division between 
cells but cuts through a cell, showing the close connexion between the cuticle and the cor- 
tex. The modifications of the cortex are not easily imderstood. The fibrous structure 
is clearly apparent. The rupture takes place across cells in the cortex also. Usually 
disintegration of the cellular S3^stem does not separate it into fibres. The air-containng 
medulla seems to follow the lengthening of the other layers without resistance. 

These workers in partial agreement with Speakman find the explanation of the three 
phases of lengthening in the construction of the hair c^lls and their arrangement. The 
cells, which are firmly united, are composed of a cell membrane surrounded by a viscous 
intermediary substance. During the first phase the interior friction of the substance of 
the hair prevents an}^ distortion of structure. The second phase is produced by the 
fiowing of the \dscous mass and a straightening of the fibres. The third phase is lim- 
ited b}" the extensibility’ of the membrane. Then comes the rupture. On account 
of its thickness the cortex is of fundamental importance in the process of extension. But 
the state of the cells composing it and the colloidal state of the viscous substance depend 
largely’ on the protection given by the cuticle. Thus it is essential in examining wool to 
attribute considerable importance to the cuticle being intact. {Communication from the 
authors to the International Institute of Agriculture). 


Pigs • 

Plant proteins as a substitute for anlmal proteins in fattening pics. — At 
the EJxperiment Station of Kulilsdorf, Germany’, feeding trials have been cairied out by’ 
W. Stahl, A. Gohner and F. Barth in view of the considerable differences in price of 
the various protein feeds and of the fall in prices of porkfiesh. The experiments aimed 
at determining up to what point plant protein, which is at present less dear, can be sub- 
stituted for animal protein, and how the various forms of animal protein compare as re- 
gards costs and results in fattening on a basic ration of potatoes. The results obtained 
up to the present are as follow : — 

I. In forced feeding of pigs up to a weight of 50 kg the protein-ration may be com- 
posed half of plant (groundnut meal, sunflower c^e meal) and half of animal proteins. 
At least 100 gm of fishmeal must however be fed. If the w’eight exceeds 50 kg the 
amount of fishmeal may be reduced to a minimum of 50 gm. 

The exclusive use of oilcakes involves a reduced food consumption, a prolonged f at- 
tenhig period, waste of feed and increased costs. 

II. As regards animal protein feeds the following were tested : — (i) meat meal, 
(2) herring meal, (3; whale meal, (4) tankage, (5) ' Victoria-Schlachthof ' composed of 
meat meal and tankage, (6) ' Victoria composed of tankage and fishmeal, (7) ' Ruhls- 
dorf protein mixture ", composed of 40 % herring meal 20 % meat meal, 20 % blood meal, 
20 % dried yeast. The 'experimental results are given in the following table 


Protein 

Number of j 
days of | 
fattening ' 

Initial 

weight 

kg 

Hnal 

weight 

kg 

Daily 
gain qm 

Supple- 
mentary 
feed kg 

Potatoes 

kg 

Heat meal 

140 

31.14 

104.36 

523 

1.0 

5.71 

Herring meal . . . ... 

119 

29.96 

! 101.36 

600 

' 1.0 

' 6.85 

Wale meal ... 

140 

29,50 

^.98 

, 503 

1.0 

4.42 

Tankage . . . 

119 

30.85 

102.84 

i 605 

1,0 

6 .q8 

Vlctora-Scliiachihof 

140 

26.50 

100.67 

, 63U 

1 1.0 

5.35 

Victoria 

1 133 

28.71 

99.01 

1 528 

' 1.0 

5.62 

Riihlsdoif protein mixtiire ... j 

133 j 

30.00 i 

i 105.93 

671 

1 1.0 

6.26 
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The supplementary feed consisted of 700 gm of a mixture composed of 34 % of bar- 
ley, 34 % of rye and 2 chalk and 300 gm of the protein under trial. Unlimited 

potatoes were fed. 

It is concluded that except in the case of whale meal each of the protein feeds tested 
can alone ])roduce results as good as those obtained with a ration of mixed proteins. The 
figures for the daily gain however do not allow of judging between the values of the 
various feeds because the difierences are due to the inevitable experimental inaccuracies 
and to the individual development of the animal. (Zeitschrift fur Schiminezitcht, 1931, 
Nr. 31 und 34). 


Poultry, 

OlTiCIAIv RK(nSTKR (3B‘ UaVINO TrIAUS RKCORDS OR NaTIONAE POUETRY COUN- 
ciE OF Gricat Britain. — The Register of Laying Trials, the 5tli volume of wliicli has just 
been issued (from Sentinel House, Southampton Row, Tondon), is one of the many ac- 
tivities of the National Poultry Council. The objects of this Council are to protect and 
further tlie interests of all concerned in the poultry industry, to promote the provision 
of greater facilities for higher training in the subject at public institutions, to conduct 
investigational work of a scientific and practical nature, to influence and co-operate with 
central and local authorities hi extension ot poultry breeding and egg production, etc. 
The Council has for many years been occupied with the problem of hiakmg the records 
obtained in la^dng trials more generally useful to poultry breeders and others. In 1923 
a Conference was called which agreed upon a uniform basis of grading eggs for test pur- 
poses, which has been adopted in all subsequent tests. The Official Annual Register of 
Laying Triats Rcc( rds is restricted to entries in recognised tests and to birds which attain 
the following minimum standards of production:— (a) for White Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, Black Iveghorns, Rhode IvSland Reds, Bufl Rocks and Anconas, 200 first grade 
eggs ; (b) for other breeds, t8o first grade eggs ; (r) for ducks of all breeds, 230 first grade 
eggs. 

llie .scheme of egg grading adopted in the pullet tests is : — 


IViiixl <»!' Tiiuls 


First I weeks 

5th to Hth week (itidusive) 
Otii week to end ot trials . 


Mijumum weipilits 

First ^'radc | Scomid giiulL- 


Ozs 

iv« 

1 'Vir 


Uses 

1 ''/.i 


A. M. F. 


Fur Farming. 

Pl^toTKCTloN OF CHINCHIEEA BREEDING IN CmEl. — The Government of Cliili has 
decided to establish chinchilla farms in the provinces of Antofagasta, Atacama and Co- 
quimbo, owing to the feared extinction of the animal. An experimental farm is to be 
.started near the town of La Serina. I^rize.s of up to 100 pesos for each chinchilla domes- 
ticated will be awarded to private breeders. The existing farms will be officially reg- 
istered and controlled. Chinchilla hunting and trading are forbidden for a period of 5 years. 
Sale will be allowed only of animals for stocking licensed farms. To these farms also will 
be rewserved the privilege of catching chinchillas, the number of animals and the hunting 
region being strictly defined. Bogs, gas nor any other means which might kill the ani- 
mals may be employed in their capture. The cliinchilla farms will be obliged to retain 
10 to 50 % of their stock for breeding purposes during the 5 years in winch hunting is 
forbidden. The exact percentage will be fixed by the * Ministerio de Fomento \ Private 
farms will be inspected each year, the skins produced will be stamped and sealed. It 
will be forbidden to visit the farms, .special permits being reserved for the Ministry men- 
tioned. 


13 , M. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


Miscellanea, 


Industries of Peant Products. 

IXl^EUHNCE OF the SIZE OF STARCH GRAINS ON YIEED OF AECOHOE- — As a resuit 
of an interesting study of this question K. SzECO states that the small starch grains 
in the best potato flours show by absorption of water a greater viscosity than the large 
grains and by their nature give a liigher yield than that of the large grains ; the lower 
value of the small starch grains in the second quality products and by-products is a re- 
sult of the longer process of manufacture. The starch industry needs to develop a 
method by which the small grains may be extracted as rapidly as possible, so as to 
prevent their modification. [Ammles de la Brasserie et de la Distillerie, 1931, No. 25). 

Some factors affecting the storage capacity of sugar. — In a study of the 
hygroscopicitv of sugar G. MEzzadroei, A. Ajnlati and C. Boezano investigated the 
absorption of atmospheric moisture, the formation of inverted sugar, the ash content, 
tlie electric conductibility of saturated solutions and the relation between the con- 
ductibility and the ash 'content and pH of the sugar solution. 

The hygroscopic character of a sugar is not due to mineral impurities but to the 
presence of colloidal organic substances in the crystals produced from a badly purified 
s^Tup ; while mineral impurities, particularly traces 01 electrolytes such as lime, mag- 
nesium, etc. originating from the beet, act as catalysts. A partial hydrolysis results, 
with the fonnafion of inverted sugars and organic acids by their oxidation. All these 
products are more hygroscopic than the initial sugar. Amongst the colloidal organic 
substances the most important is peptine, for it increases the viscosity of the syrup 
and prevents the complete separation of the mother liquor and sugar crystals in the 
centrifuge. {hidiiJria Saccarifera Ifaliam, 1931, t. 24, n. 4, p. 154-161 E 

‘ Dry ice ’ as insecticide. — It is known that ethylene oxide (C:H40) is higlily 
toxic to insects and is harmless to grain, leaving neither’ flavour or odour, but its Uvse 
is difficult owing to its rapid vaporisation and inflammability. By mixing solid carbon- 
dioxide with ethylene the vaporisation can be regulated and the danger of fire elimin- 
ated, and as it also increases the respiration of insects it facilitates their poisoning by 
increasing the absorption of C.H4O vapour. 

The efficacy of the treatment has been shown by tests in closed silos (steel and 
concrete) and open silos, in which insects in the grain were completely killed. {Tn- 
dusiria Jtaliana del Freddo, 1931, hto. 12). 

Process for rapid freezing of frehts. — A large rapid freezing plant for fruit 
was built by Houston in the State of Georgia and gave such good results that ahotlier 
was constucted in Florida. The main fruit refrigerated is a delicate peach which is 
gathered when practically ripe. The fruits pass through tunnels in. which the temper- 
ature is 35®C below zero. The cells remain intact and the fruit keeps in perfect condi- 
tion without the formation of crystals in the tissues. [Boletin de da Sociedad Nacional 
de A^ricultura, Santiago de Chile, 1931, Nfim. 6). 

A NEW ENZYMATIC PROCESS FOR THE CEARIFICATION OF FRUIT JUICES. — Experi- 
ments carried out' at the Geneva Experimental Station, New York, were successful in 
clatif jring the movst various and difficult fruit juices by means of cultures of a proteo- 
lytic enzyme capable of separating the pectine without in any way altering the charac- 
teristic flavour and constituents of the juices. After precipitation of the colloids the 
clear juice is run ofi and pasteurised, or else a substance such as i per 1000 benzoate 
of sodium is added to prevent further action 01 the enzyme. (Communication from the 
Agricultural Station, Geneva, N. Y.). 

Low TEMPERATURE CONCENTRATION OP PEANT AND animae eiquids, — Concentra- 
tion at low temperature, that is at temperatures below 40«>C, has of recent years assumed 
considerable importance as forming the basis of the food preserving industry winch has 
develo^d with great rapidity in all countries. 

The best methpd of preserving the vast quantities of readily decomposing liquids 
produced by animals and plants which are essential or useful human foods, is by con- 
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centrating them into small volume without altering their chemical and biological pro- 
perties and vitamins. This is possible only with concentration at low temperature or 
by using special systems of refrigeration. " 

The conditions of production at certain seasons and the difficulties of supplying 
the large consuming centres often result in large quantities of products being used when 
they have lost their best natural qualities and are no longer suitable .foods. The im- 
portance of various categories of food products consists in fact, not only in their calor- 
ific value, but in their properties of stimulating the activity and growth’ of living cells, 
of facilitating the ]>rocesses of assimilation, of synthesis, etc., and transmitting as much 
as jjossible of the original source of organic life, that is, sunlight. 

Freezing, 'which is of great use in the preserving of highly valuable foods such as 
meat, is not 'widely applied for concentrating liquid foods on account of its cost and the 
need for expensi\'c plant, which can be supported only where large quantities of liquids 
are a\'ailable for treatment. Freezing cannot moreover produce high concentrations, 
for the following reasons : — 

( T ) because the freezing point of the liquid becomes lower as the solution be- 
comes more concentrated ; 

{ 2 ) because the separation of the ice from the concentrated solution is difficult ; 

(3) because concentrated solutions of plant and animal products are generally 
hygroscopic and insufficiently dense for preservation. 

Tow temperature concentration on the other hand allows of concentrating the 
various liquids to any density, economically and by means of small plant. 

Concentration at low temperature may be obtained by applying the l^w of par- 
tial pressures or by means of vacuum apparatus. An ingenious application of Dalton's 
law is used iti the various types of plant in wliicli the liquid to be concentrated is brought 
into contact in a fine spray with warm dry air. In these conditions a high rate of vapor- 
isation is obtained even a{ a low^ temperature and the liquid is heated for only a very 
short period. Contrary to what might be expected this system has not come into wide 
UvSe, for simple as it is in theory, its practice presents a number of difficulties. 

The solution of the problem of the low temperature concentration of plant and ani- 
mal liquid>s de])encls thus on the posibilities of suitable vacuum plant. To realize the 
conditions in which c'oncenlration m vacuo at low temperatures takes place the follow- 
ing table should bo studied, which vshows the water vapour tension at temperatures 
below and the volume in cubic metres occupied by 1 kg. of saturated vapour. 


Temperutiiri* 

too i 

40 1 

37 

33.0 

1 

29.4 

24.5 

18 

Tension ill iniu ..... 

1 760 

52 I 

45.6 

38 

30.4 

22.8 1 

15.2 

Volume <»ccitptcfl 1)v vtipour 

2M 1 

20.S 1 

i 

24.10 

28 

35.4 

45.9 

68.28 


The numeroUvS types of ].)lant invented for this purpose may be classified in two sec- 
tions : those with variable pressure and those with constant pressure, or, which comes 
to the same thing, those with variable and constant temperature. 

Variable pressure concentrators. — The many types of variable pressure installation 
are made xip 01 a heating apparatus (which may’ form part of the expansion chamber), 
an expansion chamber and a condenser, connected by tubing. The simplest type of this 
is the ball apparatus, fonned of a double bottomed hemispherical water heater closed 
by a sphero-conical cap connected to the condenser by piping. With all, these forms 
of apparatus there is a maximum temperature in the double bottom, minhnum.m the 
condenser and medium in the expaiivSion cliamber, and consequently a different pressure 
in each of the three parts. The density of the liquid to be concentrated in the spherical 
cap diminishes gradually from the centre to the periphery. The liquid thus has dift'erent 
boiling points corresponding to the part ot the heating surface with which it is in con- 
tact and the pressure at "that point. 

Violent boiling and phenomena of super-heating ensue, which make this type of 
apparatus unsuitable for low temperature concentration, since the temperature of the 
water in the double bottom may not be appreciably higher than the temperature 
of concentration if the liquid overflowing the apparatus is to be avoided. In these 
conditions the quantity ot heat given out in unit time is rmnimum, and consequently 
the rate of vaporisation is also t^imum. To make the d^^ty of the liquid to be con- 
centrated uniform , and to ihereaee the‘ heating surface in drde? to raise the vaporisation 
rate, the hemisphericil cap is replaced by a bundle of tubes heated oh the^ outside ; but 
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even with this improvement the boiling point in different parts ot the tubes remains 
different, decreasing slightly from below upwards as the pressure falls. 

^ In low temperature concentration therefore, the liquid to be concentrated must 
be in a vory thin layer, so as not to allow any appreciable difference in pressure between 
the heated surface and the evaporating surface. In the variable pressure apparatus 
the vaporisation rate depends also on the amount of heat that can be absorbed by the 
liquid In unit tune and on the rate at which the vapour formed passes to the condenser. 
This rate is a function of the difference of pressure existing between the two parts of the 
apparatus and of the resistance the vapour must overcome to pass from one to the 
other. If, for example, in the condenser there is a temperature of xS^Q the pressure will 
be 15.2 mm. of mercury, and if the temperature ot concentration is 400C, correspond- 
ing to a pressure of 52 mm., there will be a difference in pressure of 36.8 mm , to which 
will correspond a rate of ^vaporisation proportionate to the resistance the vapour must 
overcome in passing into the condenser. At a lower temperature of concentration, 
for example 29.40C., with a corresponding pressure of 30.4 mm., the temperature m 
the condenser being constant at iS^c, there will be a difference in pressure of 15.2 mm„ 
but the volume of vapour which must pass will be increased (as in the case of concen- 
tration at 400C) from 20 cu. m. per kg. of W’ater evaporated to 35.4 cii. ni.; consequently 
the vaporisation rate will not be reduced, on account not only of the diminished differ- 
ence in pressure but also because of the iucreased friction tfue to the greater volume 
of vapour passing into the condenser. The lower the temperature of concentration 
the worse wiU be the conditions, so that it must be concluded that the variable pres- 
sure apparatus is not adapted for low temperature concentration. 


Constant pressure concentrators. ■— The 'apparatus for concentration at low temper- 
ature (below 400C) has up to the present received little attention because the pre- 
serving industry has been more concerned to obtain economical concentration than 
concentration at a low temperature. As required by the industries concentrating most 
organic liquids the t3^es of apparatus for concentrating or distilling at variable pres- 
sure have received much study, and there is little hope with this system, of obtaining 
low temperature concentration without a considerable reduction hi the va])orisation 
rate, nor of distilling liquids wdiich do not readily vaporise. An attempt shoul<l how- 
ever he made to determine whether among the phenomena jiroduced during ev'ajxjra- 
tion of the solution there is not one which might serve as a basis for tlie const ruction 
of a new type of apparatus. 

It is Imown (Watt's law) that when in a gas-free environment there arc present 
a hot liquid and a cold surface capable of absorbing its heat, a pressure is produoecl cor- 
responding to the vapour tension of the liquid coirdensed on the cold surface ; conse- 
quently the lower the temperature of the cold surface the lower is the pressure produced 
in the vessel 


It IS also known that at constant pressure the time taken by the vapour to pass 
to the condenser is proportional to the square of the distance travelled. If therefore 
a vaporiser and a condenser are placed close together in a vacuum chamber a pressure 
will be obtained corresponding to the vapour tension of the Hquid condensed on the con- 
denser, and the vapour will pass to the condenser at a quicker rate the closer the two 
pans of the apparatus are together, that is to sa>, the less the iriction to be overcome, 
in these conditions the temperature of concentration is that of the condenser and the rate 
01 \apoi^ation depends on the quantity of heat which reaches the va])oriser. 

•11 th^efore the problem of industrial concentration and low temperature 

aliation is easily solved. The practical application requires the apparatus repre- 


la theoretically m the accompanying diagram (fig. i). 

fa a cyltoder evacuated by a vacuum pump are placed side by side a vai>or- 

1(2) aud a condenser (3). The vaporiser (2) is fonned of spirally coiled tubes having 
s on -me side away tom the condenser by which the vapour formed withhi can 
Pm without appreciable friction. Within tliese tubes are other tubes (d through 
o ^ oppe^te direction to the liquid to be concentrated, water or steam 

at a high temperature. The hquid to be concentrated circulates in the tubes forming 
« heated by means of the inner tubes (5). The rate of flow can be 
to reach the required degree of concentration by the time 
at has passed through the whole va^riser. 

U pr^ure witfiin this apparatus is equal to the vapour tension 

citofK ; thus the temperature of the liquid to be con- 

COTte ^ ^ circulatmg m the vaporiser will be dose to that of the 
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ThivS verv simple device makes it possible to obtain, witb ease very low temperatures 
of concentration by keeping the temperature of the condenser low", and thus also to 
economise in the water required for cooling. At about loooC the consumption of water 
is reduced to about 7 litres per kg. of vapour. 

Moreover, in concentration of solutions at temperatures above 400C the water is- 
suing from the condenser, with a temperatiure approximately equal to that of the solu- 
tion, may be utilised for heating a second apparatus. Solutions may thus be concen- 
trated even at low temperatures mth considerable economy of water and fuel. 

As the vapour passes from the vaporiser to the condenser without appreciable 
friction the rate of vaporisation may be very great. It is limited in practice however 
by the possibility of coiivStructing a vaporiser capable of retaining the violently boiling 
liquid witliout producing resistance to the passage of the vapour to the condenser. 



With the vaporiser of the apparatus in question can be obtained vaporisation rates 
of about 100 kg. per hour per square metre of heating surface at temperatures of about 
400C. If the temperature of concentration is lowered the vaporisation rate must also 
be reduced, because boiling is extremely violent. 

The liquid circulating m the tubes of the vaporiser in a quantity proportional to 
the vaporising power of each tube and to the concentration desired, is gradually con- 
centrated and consequently its. boiling point gradually rises* To , obtain a uniform 
rate of vaporisation at all points it is necessary to raise the temperature as the boiling 
point rises. This is automatically regulated if the dimensions of the tubes (5) and the 
initial temperature of the heating medium have been rightly calculated. 

There exists, particularly in concentration at low temperatures, an appreciable 
dtSerence in temperature between the heating medium and the liquid to be concentrated : 
there thus forms ,a layer of vapour round the heating tubes (5) which prevents the iiquip 
from coming in contact with them. This vapour evidently lias a temperature higher 
than that of the liquid and passes into the condenser at the temperature at which it 
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is produced so that it does not expand, and consequently destroys any scum which 
might be formed during concentration. 

On these principles a very simple apparatus for low temjDerature concentration 
(20-40^0 has been invented ani patented by Dr, ANGE;nucci of Rome. The apparatus 
may also serve for distillation or recuperation. It has been found superior to the con- 
centrators in use, and w'ith slight modification it can be adapted for the concentration 
of plant and animal liquids, specially those which readily imdergo alteration, vsuch as 
miUk, eg£fs, fruit juices, etc. It is hoped that the application ot these principles to con- 
centrators vill make it possible to obtain products retaining all the idiysico-chemical 
and bio-cheniical properties of the fresh foods. The trials which have so far been carried 
out vdth the apparatus (which will be reported later) indicate that it is^ the constant 
pressure concentrator which wiU come into general use in agricultural industry. 

G. Stampa. 

T^tiTvISAPiok" op To:nl\TO rp:siduks. — A valuable food is obtained by desiccation 
of tomato residues. As much as possible of the water is first removed by pressiU'e. 
Hot gases are then passed through at 120^ or at 200*^ if the residues have not been press- 
ed. The dried residue is then ground and an orange, bitter- tasting product is obtained, 
at a rate of about 7 kg. per ton of tomatoes. 

Oil may be extracted from the seeds after separation from the pulp. The oil has the 
following composition : — olein 45 %, linolein 34 %, pahnitine 12 % and stearin 5.9 %• 

By pressure 1 7 % of the oil is obtained, or 20 % by extraction. (STEWART, Food 
Ivdustiy, 1931, Ho. 3, pp. 112-114). 

Demon seed oie. — Dr. A. Romeo has repeated the studies of P. Bertoeo, who 
obtained from lemon seeds by means of solvents 30 to 35 % of a clear, yellow oil, slightly 
bitter, with a pleasant odour, semi-seccative (density at 15° = 0.9236, degree ot secca- 
tivity = 5.10 ^0) and by colour reactions (SoCls in 'chloroform) has found that tJie oil 
is rich in' vitamin A. (Indm^tria chimica, Rome, 1931, No. 12). 

New research on vitamin C A Swedish scientist, 0 . Rvgh, has presented 
to the ‘ Academie des Sciences ' at Oslo the results of a stiuly carried out in collabora- 
tion with his wife and PER Laeand. Thej' succeeded in preparing the preliminary 
stage of vitamin C, which is identical with the substance known as natcotine. Nar- 
cotine is found hi relative abundance in young plants and unripe fruits ; it disappears 
during maturation with formation of the \atamin. O. Rygh and his co-workers obtained 
the transiformation of narcotine in the laboratory by means of methyl groups. The 
active vitamin C may be prepared from narcotine either by purely chemical means or 
by adding certain enzymes. Hltra\dolet rays seem also, but very feebly, to activate 
narcothie. The experiments were carried out partly at Oslo and partly at Upsala. 

Professor A. Windaus of Gottingen has also prepared pure crystalHne vitamin C 
after 4 years of work. {Zeiischnit fur FleiscJi- und Milchhygicna, 1932, p. 146). 

Beeachinc peant eibres. — Cotton. Experiments show that in general the two 
most important factors are the reaction of the bath and its stabilisation. The max- 
imum rate of decomposition is obtained with alkaline solutions of HaOa with a pH exceed- 
ing 13. 

Stabilisation of caustic solutions is at present obtained by means of sodium silicate ; 
bleacliing of cotton in a silicate containing medium, besides being mote efiicacious than 
an alkalme medium at the sa!me concentration of H^Oa, reduces the consumption of Oz 
and eliminates the necevssity of boiling. Bleaching with peroxide of hydrogen is 
economical and gives a fibre which keeps its colour, is vStrong, elastic and spins and 
dyes well. It is thus better than chlorine bleaching. 

Flax. — The slow and unreHahle process of bleaching in the field has been success- 
fulty replaced by bleacliing with combined H3O3 and chlorine. Peroxide bleaching 
gives good results with several plant fibres and with animal fibres which are higlily resis- 
tant to bleaching (tussore silk). The ever-increasing consumption of HaOs in the tex- 
tile industry shows its utility. {U Avenir textile, Paris, 1931, No. ii). 

* Industries or Animae Produces. 

Physicae state or phosphates in miek. •— By simple physical methods such as 
cent^uging, freezing and dialysis the tiicalcium phosphate particles in milk can be 
considerably broken down. The present conception of casein by which the lime is 
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coni]:>iiie(l witli a phosphoric hydroxyl group, becomes thus less certain. All the colloidal 
lime of milk would appear to be ih the form of tricalcium phosphate. (Comptes rendus 
de VAcadi'mie des Sciences, 193 r, No. 21). 

Fairs, Congressb:s, etc. 

'FHiRTiiKNTPi iNTERNAtroNAi, Fair AT Mn,AN, lTAi,Y, SPRING 1932. — The amount 
of support already received seems to guarantee the success of the fair. 

AinongvSt the most interesting exhibits will be that on Foodstuffs and that on Chem- 
istry. The latter will take the form of a world review of manufactured products, 
particulafh^ those concerned with agriculture and the industries connected with plant 
and animal produce. 

.-\uiougst the CongreSvSes to be held during the Fair will be one on the Dairy 
'which is expected to be of great interest in view of the important questions 
to be dealt with and the agreements 'which may be reached. 

B. G. & G. 8. 


BOOK REVIEWS * 


Meteorology. 

Mcteurolo^iscJws 'J'aschcnbitch, herausgegeben von F. Binkk. Akademische Ver- 
lagsgesellschail, Leipzig, 1931, in-8, XI -j- 316 p., illustr. 

[This useful hook should serve as a vade-mecum for all concerned with meteorology, 
geophysics and kindred sciences. Five other experts have collaborated with Dr. IjnkH 
ill its preparation. The matter ivS divided into 9 chapters : — (i) History of meteorology 
with chronological tables giving details of the invention of various instruments and of 
the princi]>al stages in the development of meteorological theory. (2) List of the meteoro- 
logical services throughout tlie world, wurh the names of the Directors. (3) List of 
the mote iiuportant periodioalvS dealing with meteorology and geophysics. (4) List of 
the .stations transmitting radiotelegrapliic messages, with their calf vSignals and wave- 
lengths. (5) Inleniational codes Ui use. (6) Summary of the static, dynamic and thermo- 
dynamic eqiititions. (;) Description of meteorological instruments and methods of 
observation (The main bulk of the book). (8) Climatological data. Tables are given show- 
ing for each of the 262 .stations in the world the latitude, longitude, altitude, monthly 
and annual averages of pressure, temperature and rainfall. (9) Tables giving most of 
the numerical data neces.sary for meteorologists and geophysicists]. 

Seeds and Germination. 

Li^hmann B. & AicheIvB F., Keimungsphysiologie der Grdser (Gramineen), XXIII 
701 p., illustr, Stuttgart 1931, -Ferdinand 'Enke. 

[Germination problems are often of great importance to the farmer. But the lit- 
erature of the seed and germination is so vast that even specialists cannot know the 
whole, and this treatise on the Idxysiology of Germination in the Graminaceae is there- 
fore pclrtktdarly welcome. 

The subjects treated are:— the Graminaceous plant, its fruit and seed during 
development, the resting period and germination ; morphology ; chemical composition ; 
changes in form and composition ; adaptation to environment ; viability in various con- 
ditions ; respiration of seeds during the resting period ; methods used in germination 
tests.; infuence of water, temperature, light and chemical substances on germination ; 
respiration during germination. 

The whole is treated from a practical as well as a theoretical standpoint. 

There is no sinnmary of present knowledge of germination, bpt references are given 
to the literature of the subject]. 


* nn<|er this hea 4 i«i,ar€ indttdacl 5hoi*t synopses , of books mnt for review. 
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Fruit Production. 

PEDEiiBR Kurt, Ob St evze lifting, Handel- und Venuertnng in der Tschechnsluicah'is- 
clien Republik, 1931, Rolandverlag Morawitz, Prag YII, 320 p. 

[The writer has made a thorough study of fruit production,^ marketing and iitil- 
isation in Czechoslovakia, making use of scattered documentation and all accessible 
statistics, as well as detailed investigations made on the spot and with the help of wide- 
spread distribution of circulars. 

There is a historical introduction followed by statistics of fruit iirocluction. The 
chief interest of the book is contained in a chapter giving statistics and technical informa- 
tion on the marketing and utilisation of fruit, dealing In detail with questions of stan- 
dardisation and cooperative marketing and proposing improvements in this direction 
which should lead to the formation of a central buying and selling organisation covering 
the whole country and including the whole production and commerce of fruit, wine 

E roduction, nursery plantations, the production and commerce of vegetables and all 
orticultural produce. The final chapter deals with the consumjition and industrial 
utilisation of fruit, particularly in alcohol distillation and the manufacture of liquexirs 
and fruit wines]. 

PowEiyi/, H. C., The Culture of the Orange and Allied Fruih, 355 pp., 83 figs. Cen- 
tral News Agency, lytd., South Africa, 1930. Price : i guinea 

[Prof. Clark PowEEh, of the University of Pretoria, is fully qualified to comiMle 
an authoritative textbook on citrus culture. Although the book is ^vritten primaril}^ 
for South African growers many of the principles appl}^ equally weU to other countries 
and are based mainly on experimental work carried out in California and other Amer- 
ican countries. 

The chapter headings will indicate the scope of the work : — the origin, spread and 
commercial significance of citrus species : citrus varieties ; the citrus nunsery ; establish- 
ment of a citrus grove ; bud selection and tree records ; citrus root stocks : fertilisers 
and manures ; cultural operations (irrigation, cultivation, alkali, pruning, top-working) ; 
judging citrus fruits ; |)icking and packing citrus fruits ; marketing and organi.sation ; 
conimon citrus diseases and pests and their control ; citrus growiiig in the WcvSt Indies 
and British Honduras ; the citrus industry of Palestine and C^q^rus ; the citrus industry 
of Florida ; the citrus industry of CaHfomia. 

In the chapter on the brnsiness side of the industry the author em])hasises tlie im- 
portance of organisation as the key to success in marketing. The .success of the in- 
dustry in each citrus growing country must depend on sup])lying fruit to each market 
strict^ in accordance 'with the capacity of that market. The profound influence that 
cooperative action and co-ordinated control can exercise on the fortunes of an industry 
is weU illustrated in the chapter on the histor}^ and development of the citrus indUvStry 
in California]. 


livestock. 

Cardas a., Cunoshnti de zootechnie generald, 241 p., 133 fig. Ja§i 1931, Goldner ed. 

[This work by the weU-known Professor of Zootechnical Science at the University 
of Jassy gives a brief but complete survey of the present state of the general science of 
animal husbandr^^ The livestock problems of Rumania are discussed with special re- 
ference to the introduction of improved foreign stock. The revsults of pre\ious intro- 
ductions are discussed in detail. Other chapters deal with recent ad\\ances in genetics 
and their application in breeding practice, with selection and measures for ]>romoting 
stock farming]. 

Thoimas, J, F. H. Sheep Folding Practice, Uondon, Vinton iS: Co. Ttd. 1931. j() 8 pp. 

[In the present conception folding usually implies the dailv confinement of the tlock 
on an area of food crop defined by the use of a suitable form oi portable fencing. This 
interesting system of management of sheep on arable land, which is a common practice 
in Great Britain, is exhaustively treated in the book. After having dealt with the evo- 
lution and application of folding practice, the influence of folding on soils and stock is 
analysed. The book covers a wider field than the title suggests. Besides materials and 
equipment for folding, crops and rotations, breeding and nutrition, shepherding, breeds 
and crosses and the productivity of fiocks are discussed]. 



( iRASSKR'Ck'org, C/icluic itnd chennsche Technologie tienschev Stofje. Eine Einfuh- 
ntng iu die (nif>ewandte Zonchemie, 2yz p, Stuttgart 1931, F. Hncke, geheftet 16, gebuu- 
den T 7 60 R. M. 

[The author, who is Head of the Institute of the Zootechnical Division of the Im- 
perial Japanese University of Sapporo, undertakes the collection of material for a new 
branch of university teadiing, Zoochemistry. The subject embraces the chemistry of 
animal vsubstances and animal products and their industrial treatment. It is thus a 
part of ])iochemistry, occupied only with substances of animal origin, without entering 
into details of tlieir gencvsis. 

'ilie matter is arranged as follows : — A short introduction describes the systems 
of organs (integuments, muscular and vskeletal tissues, fatty tissues, secretoiy^ organs and 
vsexual organs, circulator}' and nervous vsystems), then deds with the chemistry of pro- 
teins aiu] the distribution of chemical bodies in the animal organism. The special part 
deals vsyslematically with the different animal substances, their general properties, phy- 
sical and chemical, and their industrial treatment. There is thus information about tfie 
substances of the body envelope (skin, hair and wool) and their utilisation (tanning, 
the fur trade), about the substances of the skeletal tiwssue (bone, ivory, stags' honi), of 
muscular and fatty tissue, about waxes and the industries concerned in tlieir elabora- 
tion and preserving, 

(‘Itlier chapters deal with glandular secretions, non-secretory substances (hormones, 
eggs, enzymes, silk, milk, honey, etc.), substances of the circulatory system (blood), 
waste products of digestion (urine, excreta) and fosvsil animal substances (bitumens, 
guanos, fOvSvSil farina). 

The work thus vStudies quevStions which greatly concern the modern breeder. In 
the ])art dealing with the industrial utilisation of animal products there is much of gen- 
eral interest to the stock-breeder and much that he will find provocative). 


FORESTRY 

Recent Research on the Influence of Forests in Checking Erosion and Surface 

Run-off. 

The occurrence in recent years of most disastrous floods in widely distant parts 
of the world has greatly impressed public opinion and the World Press has devoted 
much attention to the matter, it being generally believed that the main cause of 
these catUvStrophes is to be found in deforestation. The responsible authorities have 
been severely criticised and charges made, alleging culpable weakness and negligence 
in regard to the ])Toper preservation of the forests in the gitchiiient areas of the 
rivers. 

Scientific journals have likewise supplied information as to the various un- 
favourable conditions, which taken as a whole, have affected prejudicially the situ- 
ation in particular cases even wdiere the watersheds have been relatively well 
afforested. Thus the beneficial influence of afforestation in checking erosion and 
surface run-off has been once again emphasised, though with the object of discour- 
aging any hazardous generalisations, expert writers have kid special stress on the 
necessity for establishing the maximum limits of such influence. In justice it must 
be confessed that the data at present available for arriving at any^ reasonably de- 
finite conclusions are neither numerous nor always particularly convincing. Know- 
ledge of the general question has been considerably extended by recent experiments 
of a quantitative character but there is a general feeling that these experiments must 
be continued and their scope extended. Fortunately at the present time experimen- 
tal w^ork in the problems of forestry is being greatly developed and intensified and 
that even in countries in which colonization, and settlement are of quite recent origin. 

In certain instances the study of the different forms of influence exercised by 
forests has been carried out on the basis of investigations made over extensive 
areas, the object for a long period of observation in afforested conditions, which have 
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been unexpectedly deprived of forest growths. This Review has already published 
an account of the experiments carried out at Colorado (i) in these conditions. Com- 
parative studies have also been made on a large scale between the conditions 
prevailing in watersheds which are afforested, covered with bushy growths or simply 
grassed. 

The value of an extensive and prolonged study of pre-existing conditions and a 
corresponding study of the changed conditions subsequently brought about is fully 
recognised by the experts though it is felt on the other hand that the artificial el- 
ement in the method vitiates the general applicability of the conclusions reached. 
As a matter of fact the results of a sudden and sw^eeping deforestation of a catch- 
ment basin, unaffected by the ontbreak of forest fires, pasturing and erosion and 
therefore accelerated can scarcely be compared wdth the cases of gradual deforest- 
ation accompanied by the vigorous play of regenerative forces w^hich are of normal 
occurrence. 


iii 

Here however it is the intention to give a brief description of the experimental 
work that has been carried out on the subject with reference to the i^articular forms 
of influence exercised by afforestation, all of which in the long run act as a check 
on erosion and tend to regulate the run-off of rain waters. 

Evolution of land reliefs. — Prof. Di Tei^LA (Italy), in referring to the views of the 
leading authorities in geodynamics and geolog}^ sums up the general function of the 
forest in the constant levelling process by which land contours are affected as fol- 
lows : — 

The evolution of the mountain towards the peneplain corresponds to a 
universal law^ from which no land surface which has emerged is exempt. In the 
action of this law, the forest intervenes as an essentially climatic expression of a 
spontaneous biological reaction, whereby the land, through the continuity of the 
plant life with which it arms itself, attempts to combat the levelling tendency and 
is successful in retarding, if not in wdiolly arresting, its development during age long 
geological periods 

This biological reaction has its origin in the presence of suitable climatic condi- 
tions, the results of the simple interplay of external mechanical agencies. Hence- 
forward progress and relapse in continuous climatic evolution alternate in the land 
surfaces that are the direct offspring of the bedrock and set up plant associations 
varying with their evolution. Braun-Bi,anquet (France) considers that a plant 
association is a true biological unity and immutable, each association constituting a 
stage in an evolutionary series starting from the bare soil and proceeding in ascend- 
ing scale. The idea of zonal and climatic soils, hitherto very generally accepted, mu.st 
now be materially restricted and modified. Gausskn (France) is of opinion that in 
studying the er^olutionary cycle of a land area, it shotild he recognised that, while 
paying due attention to the geological series, it is also important to take into account 
the stages of transformation in these series themselves. According to this authority 
in the course of the normal evolutionary proces.s, in which neither human nor exter- 
nal agencies are concerned, the various types of climatic areas will have long been 
fixed. Writers on botanic geography would not however be in agreement, for the 
influence exercised by vegetation on a strict geographical succession in its evolution- 
ary phases w-ould seem insignifiant if brought into relation with the whole period 


(i) Ba Rios. Hydrology. InUrnational Review of AgficuUurc. Home, 1930, No. 8, p. 315. 



of the existence of our world. Marceijn and (France) hold that it is also 

important to observe the evolutionary^ process as manifested in the form of the land 
reliefs to obtain an idea of the influence of this external transformative action in the 
formation of climatic zones. Purely topographical modifications in great mountain 
masses may be the result of some interruption or indefinite arrest in the evolution- 
ary cycle of the area, vSuch modifications may be of natural origin, either direct or 
induced. The evolutionary stages in a strict succession brought about through a 
prolonged forest protection on certain soils are at times interrupted by the access 
of disgregated fragments, the results of some later disruption of the outcropping rocks. 
These fragments would haye modified the soil characteristics quite differently if they 
had freely followed the strict c3^cle. Human agenc}" in the form of deforestation and 
the breaking up of lands may also bring about marked topographical modifications 
in land reliefs. The effects of human effort in checking the evolutionary process 
may be considered as merely temporar^^ when not persistently carried out over 
long periods in the same area but, whereJntense and prolonged, it mayinvolve com- 
plete resistance to the formation of a land surface. In this case the direct influence 
of the bedrock is felt directly and to the full in the vegetation. The soil stratum 
evolved in humid granite mountain masses which have been for long ages covered 
with forests seems to be weak according to the writer’s observations in the South 
of France, being as a rule 20 % and sometimes rising to 30 . On the othei hand, 

where the rocks break np readily there are to be found under the surface strong strata , 
several metres deep, producing a skeletal formation 

Erhart (PTaiice) points out that in Madagascar the process of laterisation is 
apparently checked by the low temperatures in the high mountains whereas in the 
south the scantiness of the rainfall is the chief agent in this seiuse. At the present 
time lateritic soils, even wdien covered with forest growth, deri\e no benefit fronx 
organic nuitter. Tliis fact howev^er does not signify that they were not fertile at 
the time of their first formal ion when associated with virgin forests, but the later 
denudation of the soil caused by forest fires has brought about such a solidification 
of the surface that they are now practically barren. 

In harmony with the principle of the biological reaction of the earth to an^^ 
rapid formation of peneplain, the present stage of investigation of the qtiestion 
justifies the statement that the forest, as a higher climatic expression, makes itself 
felt only on favourable vertical land profiles in a state of evolution and is thereafter 
an element serving to bring about the section formation which is best adapted for 
facilitating the gradual and continuous evolution of the land relief. 

Reienlion of water hylhe soil,-- Jthaslong been observed that wooded areas have 
a greater capacity for retaining rainfall than open lands and in recent years ob- 
servers have also taken special account of situation and of cases of rainfall accom- 
panied by wind. Hihata in Japan has obtained the following results:— 
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Where rain is accorripanied by fog, the fall on wooded areas was more abund- 
ant than on open lands. On wooded areas the maximum retention capacicy was 
obser^'ed after long periods of drought, the reverse being as a rule the case on un- 
wooded surfaces. These results are in agreement with those obtained in Colorado. 
Henry has made tests of the retention capacity of forest litter from different species 
with the following results - 


Ouaiitit}” of water ab'sorbed 
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The amount of time required for the decomposition of the litter obviously de- 
pends on the mineral basis of the soil and also be afiected by the laqk of oth^r 
physical elements. As however the establishment and continuance of the dominat- 
ing type of vegetation is evidence that it is w’ell suited by existing conditions, the 
rate of decomposition is in harmonic relation with the degree of filtration capacity, 
Burger has tested percolation capacity on surfaces having different kinds of cover- 
ing, tree growths, grasses, etc., ntaking use for the purpose of a column of winter 
under atmospheric pressure. His results are as follow^s 




Column of water passing through in 

an hour on areas under 



Cembran pme 

1 Red fir 

1 

Herbage only 


670 mm. 

1 295 mm, 

1 

i 

1 

40 mm. 


The absolute percolation capacity of any given area appears to be a less deci- 
sive factor in the phenomenon of retention than such capacity in relation to the time 
unit, and further it should as a rule tend to diminish at the lower levels, being at 
the maximum and continuously effective in the strata which are nearest to the sur- 
face. It is on the degree of effective percolation capacity that the power of reten- 
tion of the whole mass depends and its continuity is an important element in re- 
spect to what is known as invisible precipitation in the form of dew and adsorption. 
According to Chaptae (France) the adsorption which takes place continuously on 
the forest floor and in the crowns of the trees is merely a particular case* of the 
attraction and fixation or the gases given ofl' by the solid surfaces. The average 
temperature of the 'whole mass determines this phenomenon which is essentially 
connected with the surface. 

It is considered that the formation in the course of soil evolution of the section 
proflle most favourable to sativsfactory percolation is a very lengthy process. Hence 
it is not to be expected that, after any form of disturbance, it can be fully restored 
within a short space oi time. Burger has observed that the best conditions for per- 
colation are to be found w^here the forest growth is of long standing whereas, where 
artificial re-afforestation has taken place with species hastily introduced ad hoc, the 
influence of the plantations on the soil comes to be felt slowly and with ’^^ell marked 
intermissions as compared with that exercised by natural reconstructive growths. 

It also happens that quite slight and apparently harmless changes in the litter 
of forest land may be fraught with serious consequences. Woesey (United States) 
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noted that in forests where the surface had been burnt over, capacity to retain 
rain water was reduced by six-seventlis in consequence of the burning. 

(France) also observed that litter, when remaining intact on the forest floor, coin^ 
pletely absorbed the precipitations of a continuous rain giving 61-71 mm. The 
experiments made at Wagon Wheel Gaf), Colorado, .show that the amount of water 
retained in the strata of the forest floor was from 30 to 40 times less when the lit- 
ter was removed. 

Other results of a diminution of retention ca2:)acity which are less obvious but 
of undoubted importance, are a reduction in microbial activity and a consequential 
reduction also in temperature which serves as a check upon the circulation of water. 
vStakk^y (United States) has recently pointed out that the presence and devel- 
opment of the higher plant forms exercise a powerful effect upon the pro- 
portion of micro-organisms in the soil which becomes still more marked with the 
progress of their development. In the course of time they tend to determine a 
marked disjiroportion in the distribution of micro-organisms in the soil and become * 
the most important factor in seasonal microbic fluctuation except where this fluc- 
tuation is regularly controlled by j^revailing conditions of temperature and humidity. 

(Canada) recentl}?' carried out experiments to test the rate at which 
the decomposition of organic matter takes place by measuring the microbial 
activity exhibited the bacteria found in four types of virgin soil in Alberta. 
These virgin soils showed an abundant microbial flora and vigorous biological ac- 
tivity while containing an adequate proportion of nitric nitrogen. 

It is generally recognised that the presence of organic matter in solution in the 
water circulating in the soil may, according to the degree of concentration, give 
rivse to important evolutionary processes in a land surface. The condition and qual- 
ity of the surface covering are powerful factors in this connection. DuNNEWAni> 
(United States) has denmnstratecl that in meadow lands organic matter accumul- 
ates to a degree three times in excess of that found in lands under conifers. In 
meadow lands the solubility of the organic matter increases with depth, a fact 
which may help to explain the podsolisation of the brown meadow soils which 
occurs on passing from the lower to higher levels. In similar environmental con- 
ditions the decomposition of organic matter is influenced by its chemical content. 
The work of Tknney (United States) goes to show that organic matter with a low 
nitrogen content, is enriched during decomposition by crude proteins as a result of 
a microbial synthesis. 

The facts described and their harmonious succession undoubtedly indicate , 
that in effect any form of continuous vegetation, when once established at some 
given stage of the evolution of a land area, contributes to the maintenance of con- . 
tinned existence by assisting to set up an indefinite series of factors which combine 
to arrest any levelling process affecting the land profile. 

Evaporation, — As regards the phenomenon of the evaporation of rainfall in 
its relation to the condition of the covering of the land surface, it should be borne in 
mind that this evaporation in the case of forcvst land takes place : (i) In the crowns 
of the trees so far as concernvS the amount of rainfall intercepted thereby ; (2) On the- 
land itself, (a) directly from the surface, (b) indirectly through transpiration in the 
trees. The evaporation process is liable to often quite rapid modification in ac- 
cordance with its sensitiveness to the variations in external clianatic agencies. 
These however influence extensive land areas with varying conditions of the soil ’ 
covering and, leaving them aside, recent experiments con&m the view that afforested 
conditions safeguard evaporation from sudden changes and conserve its effects and 
that the case is otherwise with open land or lands under other forms of vegetation* 



The expeiiments conduv.ted in Japan indicate that evaporation activity in the 
tree crowns varies according to the degree of saturation of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. Evaporation of the solid forms of precipitation such as snow and hail gives 
in effect a contribution equal to that of the corresponding precipitation in liquid 
form. Direct evaporation from the land surface in similar external conditions is regu- 
lated by the circulatory pov/er of the water in the soil, which in turn depends on the 
constancy ot the land temperature according to the period of the year. In thew'arm 
season a high temperature stimulates the circulation of water in forest land even 
though accumulated at some distant previous date at a time of low temperature. 
The strong influence of litter on the elements which facilitate the circulation of the 
soil winters is thus confirmed. Serrato (Mexico) has noted that on afforested land 
with the litter intact evaporation represents only 85 % of the comparable evapor- 
ation on lands not so afforested and thatw^here the litter was removed the propor- 
tion fell to 61 ®o- 

The evaporation process is closely connected with the question of the sources 
of supply for the underground water. On this point two theories are held, 
the one by French and the other b}^ Swiss-German experts. The former school 
considers that rainfall is the principal source of supply, the latter that the chief 
source is toEe found in the condensation of the air on contact with the soil, i, e., 
through adsorption. Dienert, the French authority, has recently reaffirmed the 
French theory, pointing out that supply due to the direct fixation of atmospheric 
moisture cannot be accepted until it is proved that air penetrates and circulates 
freely in the subsoil strata. Evaporation due to physiological transpiration in the 
trees themselves is dependent fundamentally on the specific capacity of the various 
species, though it is also w^ell known that the requirements of particular species are 
readily modifiable and may vary between wide limits according to the amount 
ot water actually available for evaporation. Pavari (Italy) holds the view that 
it is not practically possible to make an3^ true estimate of the amount of water 
evaporated from tree crowms when allowance is made for the variability of the trans- 
piration process in accordance with the changes in external conditions. As regards 
Western Europe it ma^" be assumed that as a rule the evaporation of the crowns of 
forest trees is on an average equivalent to 25 % of the rainfall retained in the soil. 
There is on the other hand sound reason for maintaining the view that afforested 
lands make sparing use of the precipitations which reach them, this being conspic- 
uously the case in dry climatic conditions. 

Control of run-off and streamftow. — In order that the' capacity for retention 
may be constantly effective, it is necessary that thet evaporation of the retained 
precipitations and the penetration of that part of them which is not evaporable 
should proceed regularly and continuously, vSpeaking generally it may be consider- 
ed that such precipitation only as enter into the regular course of evaporation and 
Jorm part of there^lar supply of the deep lying waters affect the normal evolution- 
ary process of particular land aereas. Irregularity in local distribution of rainfall 
is not so much the result of general disturbances in the atmosphere as of ill balanced 
conditions in the local covojing of vegetation on lands which have already reached 
a high stage of evolution. Instances of unsatisfactory permeability of the sub-soil 
and land skeleton should be considered as intermediary stages in the definitive for- 
mation of the land profile which is best adapted to secure an increasingly complete 
balance between external agencies and the gradual shaping of the relief. In such 
cases of imperfect permeability the reduced percolation gives rise to the phenomenon 
of surface run-off which is an essential factor in speeding tip erosion. Where how-, 
^vex the waters percolate freely and reach the strata where but little or no further 
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permeation is possible, vSiibterranean flow takes place which is manifested on 
the surface, the superfluous waters being held in the depressions of the soil. Tt is 
naturalh’^ [impossible to take into separate account the two forms of flow of 
the waters that are not retained in the land. The observations of the contribution 
of the declivities with varying types of vegetation is as a rule the only one attempted 
and is niade at the level of the waters in rivers which receive water in all its forms. 
This contribution is expressed under tbe comprehensive title of the coefficient of 
run-ofl. Certain authorities are scei>tical as to the value of these measurements for 
giving an idea of the influence of forests in determining this contribution and some 
attempt has been made to correct the results by introducing into the calculation the 
degree of the afforestation of the watersheds examined. 

Mauricic Parpk, the French hydrologist, states that the coefficient of run-off 
gives the only key possible to the hidden cause of inundations. Variations in the 
coefficient depend soleK on the extent of the power of retention shown by the land 
surface which in turn varies in accordance with concurrent meteorological phenom- 
ena. Human enterprise both agricultural and itidustrial may, according to the 
season, absorb some share of the precipitations or again increase their volume by 
some unexpected addition. 

Hirata’s experiments in Japan led him to the following conclusions : i. In 
the topographical, geological and climatic conditions of the drainage basins under 
observation the nature of the vegetation had no marked effect upon outflow. 3. In 
the 3' ears immediately following on the total deforestation of the basin, the increase 
in the amount contributed to the water-courses was equal to the fractional amount 
originally retained in the tree-crowns (19-21 %) and this increase gradually diminish- 
es and vanishes altogether within a short period. It should be observed that natural 
regeneration was in no way checked after rapid deforestation. The experiments 
carried out at Wagon Wheel ( kp in Colorado have shown that the land of a wooded 
drainage basin, when saturated with water as the result of the melting of the snows, 
shows a marked reduction in capacity for absorption, the contrary being the case 
with the heavy and prolonged autumn rains. The outflow of waters not retained 
in the soil was more rapid for such a basin after deforestation and in consequence the 
run-off off at its lower extremity was more irregular than in the previous conditions. 
The Japanese series of experiments on the rapidity of outflow before and after 
deforestation have confirmed the view that temperature exercises considerable in- 
fluence in this connection. After similar precipitations the flow slackened more 
rapidly in the basin divested of vegetation. In the basin wffiich remained afforested 
the check on flow w^as more marked only when there was a rise in temperature, 
the contrary being the case for the cleared basin. 

ENOnER, who made his observations on six watersheds in the Emmenthal, 
has shown that in the case of heavy general rainfall, three were uninfluenced as 
regards final outflow. In certain cases the outflow from the affore>sted basins was 
higher than where the basins were cleared. In shallow land surfaces saturation 
of the upper soil layers takes place rapidly despite wooded conditions. Burger is 
of opinion that no general principle can be derived from Enguer's results. Ac- 
cording to his experience for 26 instances of prolonged general rainfall, in three 
cases only was the flow from wooded basins higher than the corresponding flow 
from unwooded lands. Marah (Czechoslovakia) maintains that it is not trtie to say 
that a forest area, once saturated with water, forms an impermeable mass which no 
longer exercises any influence to check flooding. In every verified instance super- 
ficial run-off has always been less than on lands without vegetation, Tn .special 
conditions determined b.v the coincidence of certain meteorological factors, the 
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outflow of infiltrated waters ma,y be for the time being greater from w’-ooded 
than from cleared lands and in such cases its coefficient ma}" be remarkably 
high. Dugados and Gaussin (France) have recorded coefficients practically equi- 
valent to from lands impregnated with inter rains in which saturation 

point was easily reached with the melting of the snow. Ver}^ high coefficients have 
also been registered when there has been a heavy accumulation of subterranean 
w^aters which have flow'ed over from the strata by which they are ordinarily 
retained. 

Erosion. — The protection against the erosion of the soil surface produced by 
permanent and moie particular!}^ by arboreal vegetation is regarded as the best and 
longest recognised instance of the value of the influence of the forests. The import- 
ant and authoritative experiments carried out b}’’ Penck and Chittbnuen and also 
by Burr, Harts, Moore, Munns, Bates and Teasman, Bernet and others have add- 
ed greatly to the knowledge of the true nature of erosion and have without excep- 
tion confirmed general opinion as to the value of the action of vegetation in con- 
trolling surface erosion, which is a highh^ important factor in the normal evolution 
of a land area. Erosion may bring about a sharp set-back in a long established stage 
of evolution especially with steeply vsloping lands. This set-back is manifested in a 
rapid modification of the vertical section of the permeable vertical land section 
which has been attained. 

In spite of the careful experimental methods followed, no measurements of 
erosion have been made on the site where the process w^as started in .such a w'ay as 
to give Sjbparate data for the influence of other frequently concomitant factors. 
Experiments made at Utah by Sampson, Weve and others, desciibed by Forseing 
in 1931, on drainage basins covered with bush and grasses have clearly showed that 
the influence of excessive pasturage on the resistance of the land cox^ering to erosion 
is very marked. 

On the other hand direct measurements of erosion with a proper control of 
precipitations, as regards duration, intensit}’' and frequency, which were initiated 
in China in 1926 have been continued at Berkeley in California. For the very careful 
and detailed experiments made at Berkeley special run-off plots were designed at 
suitable altitudes with different types of soil and a surface slope of 30 %. Each 
plot was in two sections, one left in the natural state for purpose of control, the other 
being cleared. By means of carefull}’ controlled apparatus the samples tested were 
subjected to artificial rains simulating natural rainfall as regards duration, in- 
tensity and wind accompaniment, .Run-off and percolation waters were immediate- 
ly collected and all necessary measurements and observations were taken. These 
experiments have gone far to show that forest litter holds the secret of the regulation 
of outflow. In all cases it serves to maintain the land section profile at its max- 
imum percolating capacity and to secure a free circulation of the soil waters while 
at the same time checking the discharge of excessive infiltrations. At Berkeley it 
was proved that the capacity of forest litter to abvSorb water is only of secondary 
importance in the complex series of factors whereby the speed of outflow is reg- 
ulated. Thus tJss most important and chief function of forest litter is the maintenance 
of the land profile in the condition which is best suited in the particular environment 
for facilitating the infltration of the rainfalls. 

'Eowt»ekmiek (U, S. a.), describing the Berkeley experiments, is of opinion 
that it is now’' possible to lay down as follows a geological norm of erosion. Normal 
erosion depending on the natural vegetation mantle always becomes accelerated 
erosion wffien some artificial disturbance of the factors which control locally the 
development or evolution of the land section profile arises. Accelerated erosion is a 
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direct result of accelerated surface run-off and suffices by itself to establish the 
clear interrelation of the various processes of surface removal. 

In the Berkeley experiiiients the tests were made for different groups of soil 
samples for a period of six months, during which 198 inches 'of artificial rain were 
applied in seven series of 10 runs each under different conditions of duration and 
intensity, v^urface run-off in the samples from the burnt and cleared surfaces, was from 
three ^to thirty times greater than where they were covered with forest litter and the 
volume of eroded material was from five to six thousand times higher. The litter 
iuaiitle continued to exeicise its favourable influence on infiltration even after satu- 
ration point was reached. This fact was conclusively established by the applica- 
tion of 80 inches /)f rain, distrimited in ten runs of 8 hours each within a period of 
23 days. It was also demonstrated that* the filtration of .solid soil particles in muddy 
surface run-off as it ])ercolated into the ground formed a thin layer determining the 
rate of percolation for the soil profile. This layer tended to seal the soil at the surface 
and hence the percolation capacity of the soil did not enter into the question. Where 
the forest litter remained this sealing was only partial as a result of the longer sus- 
pension of the soil particles in the water circulating in the litter which facilitate 
deposition on its ample surface. 

As regards the varying quantities of the eroded material in accordance with the 
intensity and duration of the precipitations, the explanation is to he found in the 
relative fineness of the texture of the land surface and in this connection it should 
be remembered that die fineness of the soil texture is anjimportant element in nornial 
development. Kouktikovf, of the Agricultural Institu^te of Odessa, has recently 
shown that the condition of dispersion in a land surface ^has a decisive influence on 
its percolation capacity. He p(»ints out that such dispersion varies with tem]ier- 
ature and other ph^'sical factors. The humus element also enters into the particles 
of the uiiper ranges of disjieisioii and, by reason of the variation in the mechanical 
composition of the soil at different levels, as a general rule percolation capacity dim- 
inishes with depth. Dispension conditions are also related to the biochemical 
phenomena showm at different de]>th levels and in differing conditions of air or 
water circulation. 

As the strata affected erosion are forcibly displaced , their sudden dislocation, 
most marked at the lower levels, involves a modification in the evolutionary cycle 
of other land surfaces as the effect of the access of elements which in the normal 
couise could not have been brought down by any form of mechanical transport 
but only as the result of long continued process of leacliing and of complex wearing 
down. 

In countries that have been recently settled, the effects of accelerated ero.sion 
followed by exteirsive deforestation have been m.anifested on a large scale. Arti- 
ficial reservoirs of exceptional capacity, which it was anticipated could not be filled 
with sedimentary deposits for a long period of years have contrary to expectatioxi, 
become rapidly choked as the result of accelerated erosion. It was useless to raise 
the heights of the containing dykes by way of defence, as the influence of this safe- 
guard was quickly re.stricted owing to the increased degree of evaporation in the 
watershed consequent on the diminution in the depth of the water held in the reser- 
voirs. An official enquiry by the State of Idaho into the facts as to the influence 
of the deforestation which has taken place during recent years in the Fortier and 
Blahcy watensheds, showed that in the Hoover Dam district of the Imperial Valley 
from 283,000 to 268,000 tons of sediment are eroded annually and carried off b}^ the 
waters of the Colorado, which frequently overflows its banks and deposits the sed- 
iment mainly on the cultivated plain lands. The enquiry showed that in the 
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mountains noar the Boise River, the run-off waters from which are heavily loaded 
wdth mud, only 27 *^^0 the total area of the watersheds can as yet be considered 
as immune from aci^elerated erosion. 

The erosion which takes place on the summits of mountains follows its owm 
special course on account of the more resistant quality of the material subject to the 
process. BnACHE (France) states that erosion differs in degree according to the height 
of the land reliefs affected. At moderate elevations the process is intermittent in its 
effects, being strong in certain sections and relatively w^eak in others, though in cer- 
tain conditions it becomes generally unifoim. On the other hand on very lofty 
mountain masses the eroding process is general and continuous over the whole 
surface and may also be arrested for quite lengthy periods. 


❖ sjc *;s 

The references given here to numerous contributions by scientific observers are 
intended to give a clear idea not onl3^ of the trend and nature of the influence of the 
presence of forests on erosion and of the discharge of rain waters, but also of its 
quantitative effects. Their value consists in the fact that they make it possible for 
a clear distinction to be drawm between the origins of a number of phenomena con- 
nected with the influence of forests in maintaining and assisting in the evolution 
of the form of land relief which is best adapted for bringing about the biological 
reaction of a perpetual vegetation against any rapid levelling process of the land 
surfaces that have been formed. 

There still remains the question of how and to what degree the principles estab- 
lished have been followed in the various countries in reconstituting forest growths 
in mountain areas that have been deforested either in recent times or in the more 
distant past. 

vS. Cabianca. 
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Notices. 

CON(iKP:SS OR THK INTERNATIONAE UNION OR THE iNvSTriUtKS OR FORESTRY RE- 
SEARCH, AT Nancv (Francic). — The next Congress of the International Union of the 
Institutes of Forestry Research lias been arranged to take place at Nancy (France) 
from .^} to !J September 1932. Before, during and after the Congress excursions will 
he made with the object of allowing members to make a vStudy in situ of the princi- 
pal types of PTench forests and of the methods of treatment followed. 

Ine Congrevss will be divided into 6 sections viz. : (ij Forest Fcology and Silvi- 
culture ; (2) Science of Forestry ; {3) Tropical and Mediterranean forest problems ; 
(4) Reafiorestation and ]')revention of erosion in the mountains ; 5) Pedological and Cli- 
matological Forestry ; (6) Protection of the forests divided into 3 sub-sections : 

(a) Protection against forest fires ; 

(b) Physiological and cry])togamic diseases of forest trees ; 

(t') Poorest Entomology. 

As the Vtli International Congress of Entomology will he taking place in Paris dur- 
ing the first fortnight of July 1932, the section of Forest Entomology of the Congress 
of the Forestry Research Institutes will meet at Nancy in the second fortnight of the 
same month, in order to allow forest entomologists to be present at both Congresses, 
Forest eiitomolog)^ surveys in various parts of France will immediately follow the meet- 
ing at Nancy. 

According to established custom, the discussions will take place in English, French 
and German. 

Excursions. — I. Before the Congress a survey tour, lasting about ten days, 
will be arranged, the object being to give a general view of the principal forest regions 
of France. 

II. During the Congress one or two excursions will be made in the iimned;|ate vicin- 
ity of Nancy. . . 

III. After the Congress, three tours, each lasting about a week, will be organised 
simultaneously in order to allow the members of the Congress to study more partic-^ 
ularly a certahi district or special type of the forests according to individual preference. 
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Tlie objectives of these tours are : {a) The Vosges and Jura ; {b) Prevention of ero- 
sion in mountains (the Alps) ; (r) The Mediterranean District. 

For all further information application should be made to the President of tlie In- 
ternational Union of the Institutes of Forestry Research, M. P. H. Guinikr, vStation 
de Recherches de T^Jcole Nationale des Faux et Forets, Rue Girardet, Nancy, France 

Conclusive Resuvis of Flevkn Years of Forest Protection by means of 
Aircraft. — The vast forest areas which extend through Northern Quebec, Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces to the Rocky Mountains, were, according to Mr. JamEvS Spence 
of the Canadian News Bureau, in a note contributed to The Empire Forestry Jourtuil, 
lyondon. 1931 (VoL 10. No. i), the establishment of ‘'wireless'' and aircraft ser- 
vices, without adequate means of communication with the outside world. Slo^v and 
toilsome joume^^s by canoe in summer and dogteani in winter provided the only means 
of contact. Fortuiiately however these regions are well provided with landing surfaces 
in the form of lakes and’ waterways admirably suited to the operation of hydro-aircraft 

Shortly after the war a Government Civil Air Board was formed in Canada, and 
in co-operation with this Board, the Forest Service attached to the Department of the 
Interior, instituted trial operations in 1920, in Alberta with land machincwS and in Brit- 
ish Columbia with flying boats. These and subsequent experiments in Manitoba showed 
that aircraft could play" a very important part in forestry work and the employment of 
aircraft in tliis way was accordingly continued until 1930. B3^ that time twenty foiir 

machines specially adapted for forestp" requirements were operating from nine’ wire- 
less-equipped bases, thus making provision for the detection and sup]:>ression of forest 
■fires over an area ot some 75 million acres in Northern Manitoba, vSaskatchewan and 
Alberta. 

The operation of aircraft is not confined to the summer and autumn seasons in Ca- 
nada, but is also employed in the late winter months. From the beginning of March, 
sld-equipped planes patrol the northern forest areas of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
locating and extinguishing whiter fires left by prospectors, fishermen or trappers. 

In addition to the aerial operations carried out by the Federal Govcniment, the 
Province of Ontario has developed a very efficient air force for forestry ])ur])osCvS. Dur- 
ing the 1930 season some twenty-five planes were occupied in the Provhice in the pro- 
tection and administration of the forests. 

The writer adds in conclusion that, after eleven years’ ex])erience, there aj)]>ears 
to be no doubt that, given suitable topograpliical conditions satisfactory means of ground 
communication and transports, a permanent system of fire lookouts, connected by 
telephone, oflers the cheapCvSt and best method of fire control. In the great northern 
forest regions however, where other means of securing early mtelligence and swift trans- 
port are entirely lackmg, aircraft is the only effective means of protection. 

R. W. 


Forestry in Hawaii for Water Conservation. — • The cliief value of the forests 
of the Hawaii Islands (non-contiguous territory of the United vStates of America) lies 
in the water they conserve. An abundant supply of water is essential to the extensive 
-sugar cane plantations of the Colony which are maintained by means of irrigation, and 
according to an article by C. S. Judd in the Journal of Fofestry, Washington 1931, No. 3, 
forestry is practised there for this purpose. Timber for construction purposes is imported 
from the United States ; a native wood, Acacia koa, is used in small quantities for car- 
pentr\^ etc. ; the other native trees are of no commercial importance and some are dying 
out. Eucalyptus plantations which have been made in several parts of the islands 
are occasionally cut for posts and poles, and for fuel, but the main supply of fuel comes 
Irom the mescjuito tree (Prosopio jnli flora) which was introduced about’ 102 }'ears ago 
and has covered more than 100,000 acres of arid tracts. 

The first forest reserve in Hawaii was set aside in 1904 ; at the present time there 
are on the five largest islands 63 forest reserves, covering 1,021,314 acres. This forested 
area, i\‘hich represents about 25 per cent, of the total area of the Colony is not considered 
too large to assure the crops of a water supply as weh as to meet the needs of a grow- 
ing population. Sixty-five per cent. 01 this area belongs to the Government ; of the 
remaining 35 per cent, in private ownership, 21,288 acres have under the law been placed 
under the supervision and control of the Government for varying periods of time. 

The heamest average rainfall in the world, 476 inches annually is claimed to be 
found on the summit of the island of Hauai at 5,075 feet above the sea. On thewind- 
W’-ard or rainy side of the island of Hawaii, the raintaH alone is enough without irriga- 
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tion to grow sugar cane. On other parts of Hawai and on the other islands, the sugar 
cane fields are irrigated and the development of water supplies for this purpose is a mat- 
ter of great importance. 

The native forest must be kept intact if it is to be retained in a healthy state. 
The shallow-rooted trees depend on the undergrowth of bushes and ferns for the 
retention of moisture ; and the destruction of the undergrowth bv the grazing of goats, 
etc. produces conditions inhiiical to the health of the forest trees, which when thus 
weakened succumb to the attacks of iasects and diseases by which they are not affected 
when the forest is not opened up or disturbed. The practical work of forestry accord- 
ingly consists in clothing the water-sheds with the best possible associations of trees, 
plants, and other vegetative cover for holding back excessive run-off. This is being 
accomplished ; j . by the demarcation of moimtainous areas to be devoted to this pur- 
pose ; 2. by getting rid of the wild stock still to be foimd in the forests ; 3. by putting 
up fences to ])revent the inroads ot live stock ; 4. by reafforesting denuded areas. 

Previous to the adoption of protective measures, the original native forest liad 
been seriously depleted by the inroads of stock, and it is estimated that approximately 
45,000 acres remain to be reafforested, although some part of the area vnll becoine 
covered once more by natural regeneration. During the past 14 years, 1,281,562 trees 
have been planted out in forest reserves, every one with a ball of earth around the roots 
on account of the climatic conditions. This method ensured nearly too per cent, suc- 
cess. An average of 33,000 trees per month is being planted in different localities. 
Owing to the very varied conditions of the areas in need of reafforestation, it is neces- 
sary to employ numerous kinds ot trees and those from India and Australia appear 
to be the best adapted to the climate. Very few of the indigenous trees are used, 
because they are too slow of growth. Preference is given to introduced trees which 
reproduce readily by wind or bird transport of seeds. The kinds chiefly used in last 
year’s plantings were ; White ash (Frminus amencanus) ; Paperbark (Melalencd 
kucadenilron ) ; vSilk Oak (GrevilUa robusta) ; Casnarina glauca ; Sequoia sempervimis ; 
Acacia koa ; Cypress (Taxodium mucronatum) ; Terminalia niyriocarpa ; Casuarina 
quadrivalvis ; and Logwood {Haematoxylon campecMamim) 

The yoxtng seedlings are raised in trays, and pricked off into boxes filled with steril- 
ised soil and can be used for planting six months from seeding. This method of 
planting is laborious but gives excellent results. 

Seed has also T)eeu sown successfully over recent burnt and denuded areas by 
means of military aeroplanes. 

This practice of forestry on the Hawaiian Islands is carried on entirely by appro- 
priatioiivS made by the local Legislature with the exception of a contribution of two 
million dollars by the Federal Government of the United States for the co-operative 
distribution of planting wstock to farmers. 


ForeSO^ry in Trinidad and Tobago. The Forest Department of Trinidad 
and Tobago is responsible for the management of the forests in these islands (i), with 
the twofold object of ensuring the water supply and of maintaining an adequate yield 
of timber. 

The total forest area of the Colony is about 600, ooa acres. The two principal 
forest types are the Mora {Dimorphandya mova) and the mixed forests of Crappo {Ca- 
rapa guianensis) and Guatecare {Lecythis laevifolia). Among the other trees, Baiata 
[Mimusops baiata var. Crmgevi Pierre) and Cedar [Cedrela mcxicana) yield timber 
which is in great request, but the stocks of these two valuable woods are relatively 
very limited, and 1 consequently care must be observed in conserving them. On 
the othbr hand there are many different kinds of useful local timbers ; at the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Exhibition which took place in February 1931, the Forest 
Department exhibited a collection of more than 100 specimens of local wood along 
with seeds and small plants. 

In connection with the work of identification of specimens which is always in 
progress, one identification was received iu 1930, that of “ bois lisette ”, which proved 
to be a new species of Mouriria (family Melastomaceae) and has been named M. mar- 
shalUi, 

In the course of 1930 stock taking was, continued and carried out over approxi- 
mately 54,000 acrevS ; a new reserve was proclaimed and the survey of another with 


i) See also InUtmtioml Review of Agriculture, 1930, No, 8 , p. 317. 
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a view to water conservation was prepared. Regeneralioii operations were carried 
out over new areas and a working plan for the control of the jneld of cedar wa.s pre- 
pared over an area of 40,000 acres. . j .,1 ^ 1 . .. r x, 

The Forest Department is pa3Tng special attention to the developuicnt ot the 
Mora stands, as the Mora forest has at least ten times as many large tieOvS (above {?ix 
feet in girth) per unit of area as the mixed forest - crappo and guatccare - to wliich 

reference has alread}’ been made . ^ i 

Research work on forest soils has been continued, especially in regard lo tlic estab- 
lishment of an evergreen ground cover in the plantations of Led vela ntcxicana. the 
fact of the extreme rapidity with which, at least under Trinidad conditions, tropical 
forest soils deteriorate wdien the forest cover is removed has been aui]ny coniiniied liy 
recent investigations. 

The cut of local timber is estimated at 2,300,000 cubic feet. 

The above information is contained in the J^ruiidad and Tobago \d)nundmiion 
Report of the Conservator of Forests for the year 1930, Fort of Spain 193^- Append- 
ices to the Report give the estimated cut of the different limbers and a vsurvey of tim- 
ber resources per 1000 acres of stands together with the pojmlar and scientific names 
of more than 100 different trees. 

R. W. 
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I. Gknkrai, Agronomy. 

Meteorology. 

Artikiciag i>Rf)i)UCTi0N OR RAIN. — Two American wscientists, Profs. Warricn 
and Bancrof'!', have successful!}" produced rain in a series of experiinentvS based on the 
natural ])roces.s 'which takes place in the upper attnosphere In the upper atmosphere 
moisture is always ]iresent in the torm of mimite drops so light that they remain in 
.suspension. When particles of chist come in contact with the drops of moisture they 
are absorbed, thus increasing the weight of the drops. As a result of their electric charge 
(positive or negative) the particles tend to become aggregated into masses too lieavy 
to remain in suspension and then fall as rain. Tims clouds formed of vapour too light 
to fall as rain may be artificially weighted by electrically charged dust and immediate 
rain produced. 

Acting on tliis theory a load of electrically charged sand was dropped from captive 
balloons (>n to cloucls. Rain fell immediately. 

Prof. Banc'rcjrt calculates that 40 lbs. of electrified sand would be sufficient to 
dissolve into rain one square mile of clouds. 

In subsequent experiments an aeroplane was used carrying sand with a charge, 
partly positive and partly negative, of 12,000 volts. The machine rose and disappeared 
among the clouds while spectators below avraited the miracle, which jjroved even more 
dramatic then before. The clouds burst in a riolmt shower of rain, while at the same 
time the sky cleared and the sun shone again. 

In the Netherlands Prof. VERAAT has succeeded in producing rain over an area of 
about 8 sq. kin. by a .similar method, throwing finely divided * dry ice i. e., solid CO2, 
from an aeroplane on to clouds. Similar experiments had been tried previously b}" 
various scientists using powdered kaolin, but had not given satisfactory results. 

Prof, VeraaT rose" to a height of 2500 metres in an aeroplane carrying i 34 tons of 
‘ dry ice ' and fitted with a special spreading apparatus ; he then let "the powder fall 
on to clouds 200 m. below. Abundant rain immediately fell. The experiment was 
officially controlled by observetvS in 4 military aeroplanes. 

Prof, Vkraat explains the formation of rain by supposing that during the fall from 
the aeroplane to the clouds the particles of solid CO2 become electrically charged and 
transformed into microscopic drops of liquid CO2, which cause condensation in the clouds 
and consequently a fall of rain. 

According to Prof. VkraaT this method mil also make it possible to ensure fine 
weather when desired. By converting the clouds into rain early in the day he holds 
that a clear sky may be asfsured in a given locality for the rest of the day. {La Metco- 
logia pYatica, 1931, Anno XII, N. 5, pp. 256-258). ^ ^ 

Soil Science . 

Effect of jorvinc and ui^TRA-viobBt on soils. — It has been shown 

by numerous investigators that the drying or partial sterilisation of soils may have 
marked effects upon their physical and chemical propetties, as well as upon their crop 
producing power. In 1927 MoRtiCNSON and BubBy, working at the Kansas Agricul- 
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tural K:q3eriment Station, U. S. A., tindertook to determine tlie relative effects of drying 
and treatment ^vitli ultra-violet light on the behaviour of soils. Separate portions of 
a line sandv loam soil were dried in the sunshine in the open, in sunshine under glass, 
in the shade and in the oven at loo^C. Portions of soil dried in the sun and those dried 
in the shade as well as undried soil were treated with ultra-violet light. The soil w’as 
spread in a thin layer under a mercur}’^ vapour lamp and then at intervals of a few mi- 
nutes a thill layer \vas removed from" the surface, thus exposing a fresh layer of soil ; 
at frequent intervals the whole mass was mixed. The ultra-violet light treatment of 
2 kilos of soil varied from 15 minutes to 3 hours. The treated soils were compared in 
the laboratory and greenhouse. 

Effect on ‘bacterial activity, — The ammonia content of the soil showed a slight ini- 
tial increase, which was greater where the drying or ultraviolet light treatment or a 
combination of the two had been most severe. After about 7 da^^s the ammonia con- 
tent decreased to a very low pomt 

The nitrate content of the soil was affected in the opposite direction 11 became 
reduced immediately after treatment and then gradually hicreased for a period of se- 
veral weeks. The average nitrate content as indicated by 7 determinations over a 
period of 97 days showed a decided increase for the drying treatments and a still fur- 
ther increase where ultra-violet light was used hi addition to the other treatments. 

The nitrate-produch\g organisms seem to have been injured more by the treat- 
ments than were the ammonffying organisms, hence the rise in ammonia immediateh^ 
after treatment folloived by a decrease as the nitrifyhig organisms increased the nitrate 
content of the soil. 

The total number of bacteria as determined on agar media w^as reduced from 
5»-} 50^000 per gram in the untreated soil to about 3,170,000 in the soil treated with ultra- 
violet light, and to about 400,000 where dried in the suiivshme. The ultraviolet light 
treatment, in addition to drymg, reduced the numbers only slightly more than the drying 
treatments alone. 

Effect on the icafer-sohibk calc nan. — The amount of water-soluble constituents 
of a soil have been shewn by a number of investigations to be considerably increa>scd 
by drying. This was found to be the case in this work and a still further increase was 
obtahied^by exposure to ultra-violet light. The amount of water-soluble calcium 
was almost doubled. The effect of the light was greatest on the xmdrkcl sf>i] and then 
decreased as the severity of the drying increased. 

Effect on the rate of settling of the soil colloids. — Drying and ultraviolet light treat- 
ment both increased the rate of settling of the colloidal material. This may be due in 
part to their dehydration and in part to the increase in soluble salt content. 

Effect on grozaih of plants. — sSoils having the various treatments of drying and 
ultra-violet light were used in a number of tests for growing plants in .the greeiihoiuse. 
Very little effect was found for the various treatments on the growh of roots or to])s of 
red clover or liiceni. Previous work by Ditwy and MKTZG2i:R showed only very slight 
effect of ultraviolet light on wheat. Tittle effect of ultra-violet light 'was found" on the 
number of nodules produced on lucem. This is shnilar to results since rc])ortedby 
Ai^HEcnr and Turk who found that Bacillus mdicicola was not killed in a layer of vSoil 
I/16 inch thick and esjjosed to ultra-^'iolet hght for 4 hours. 

Further tests of dried soils and those treated with ultra-violet light should be made 
to determine more definitely the effect on plant growth, particularly since the work 
of TebisdjanI'zev indicated that drying had a favourable influence.’ Such an effect 
might reasonably be expected since the nitrate content, soluble calcium content, and 
certain other chemical and physical properties of the soil were shown in this work to 
have been altered. It seems quite possible, according to the writers, that the ultra- 
violet radiation contained in sunhght may be suflicient to have some .slight effect upon 
the properties of field soils. {Sail Science, Baltimore, 1931, Vol. X'XXII, No. 3, pp. 195- 
398). 

Use of hydrogen peroxide for ESI^IMAriNG HUJVnPICAl'lON OF SOIE ORGu^NIC 
:MArTER. — A method for determining the ' humified ' portion of the soil organic matter 
by means of a 6 % solution of hydrogen peroxide was suggested by Robinson and 
Jones (Journal of Agriculiuml Science, 1925, Vol. 15, pp. 26-29) who considered that 
non-humified plant material was not oxidised. 

The method has been critically tested at Rothamsted Experiment Station by Ri- 
chardson by observing the effect of 6 % on a number of fresh plant materials 
(grass, hay, straw, leaves, pine needles, sphagnum moss, etc.) with and without the pre- 
sence of soil. 
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It was fotind that the solvent action of HaOi was far from negligible since the loss 
in weight after treatment varied from t6.8 % (barley straw) to 60.7 % (mustard tops) 
without soil, and from 21 to 65 % in the presence "of soil. 

It is thus concluded that the 6 % peroxide method can give only approximate re- 
sults and that it is inadvisable to use it for comparing materials of widely differing origin. 
{Soil Science, Baltimore, 1931, Vol XXXII, No. 3, p. 167-171). 

AVATI^ABIvK I’OTAvSII Bl^TKRVIINATlONS IN HUNGARIAN ' SOII^S BY THU METHODS OP 
Nicubaukr and Niki, AS- — Having fomid by the Azotohacier method that the soils of 
the Sox)ron district are deficient in available "phosphates M. G. VarauIvYAY determined 
to test their potash content by NraTBAUUR’vS method (germinating seedlings) andNi- 
ici/AS’ method {Aaper^ilhts niger). He analysed at the Municipal Soil Science labora- 
tory at Soj)ron j\z soil samples from 5 farms of the district and obtained figures which 
showed the two methods to give similar results. 

A potash content of 0.016 gni as determined by the Nkubaukr method (limiting 
number for a wheat 3dcld of 30 quintals per ha) corresponds to a growth of A .spergilhis 
of 0.6 gm on 5 gm of soil. A potUvSh content of 0.022 gm as determined by the Nuu- 
bauer method (limiting number for a sugar beet yield of 340 qxiintals per ha) cor 
responds to a growth of Aspergillus of 0.8 gm on 5 gm of soil. 

Appreciable differences were foimd in the potash content of the soil of the 5 farms 
studied. The subsoil was found poorer in KcO than the surface soil. Certain sandy 
loams were found poor in K _0 while certain sandy soils were rich in it. It is unusual 
to find lime-rich soils poor in potash, as soils deficient m potash are usually acid. 

The method of Nikeas is recommended as being less costly than that of Neubauer, 
certaiti and capable of givhig indications also of the phosphate and nitrogen content 
of the soil. [Mezogazdasdgi Kitiafcisok, Budapest 1931, IV evfolyam, 10. vSzam,"p. 382-388). 

T. B. 

Fertilisers and Fertilising. 

South Aprican whaee guano. — South Africa is an important source of supply 
for whale guano (non-fat parts of the whale dried and milled). The exports from the 
Union of South Africa during 1929, the latest year for which complete statistics are 
available, were 7,510 short tons, of which Ceylon took 5,856 tons and ihe United Slates 
1352 tons. In 1 930 a decline was reported which is attributed to the low price of sperm 
oil. iAinerkan Ikrlilizcr, Philadelphia, 1931, Vol. 74, No. 7, p. 30). 

Thi^NITrogi^n pROBin^M IN CzECHOSEOVAKiA. — The IIiicI International Nitrogen 
Conference (1928) fonnulated the following guiding rules to be followed in the establish- 
ment of symthetic nitrogen factories 

(1) Factory sites should be chosen where nitrogenous fertilisers can be produced 
at lowest cost. 

(2) Kinds of fertilisers should be produced which satisfy requirements of soil, 
climate and crops. 

A factory fulfilling the requirements of point (2) must be able to produce synthetic 
ammonia. For low production costs the factory must have available hydraulic power. 

The largest hydraulic power station in Czechoslovakia is the ' Hj^droceiitrale ' of 
Kromeriz, which has turbines producing an average of 1900 li. p. and capable of giving 
2700 h. p. It has a maximum annual production of 5 million hour-kilowatts. The 
other power stations of the country can between them develop 13,773 h. p., or 15,443,120 
hour-kilowatts. 

If the whole of this jiower is used for the manufacture of synthetic ammonia by the 
utilisation of the hydrogen produced by electrolysis of water, an annual production 
would be reached of only 1000 tons of combined nitrogen, which would not be remu- 
nerative. 

Fven after the building of the Frame dam which will yield a hydrauKc power of 
17 000 kw and 90 million hour-kilowatts of electric power, it will not be possible to estab- 
lish a synthetic ammonia factory utilising the electrolytic hydrogen because the costs 
of production would still be prohibitive. 

Hydraulic power can thus be used for the production of synthetic amihonia onl}^ 
if the gasworks of ZbejSov are utilised as the source of hydrogen. The gasworks " pro- 
duce annually 600,000 quintals of coke add by utilising the hydrogen of the gas an an- 
nual production of 2500 metric tons of combined nitrogen couid be obtained. (Dr. Jan 
Hamee, Shornih CeskoshpemM Akademie Z&mHMskiAAiimX^ Of the Czechoslovakian 
Academy of Agriculture), Praha 1931, Ko^nik VI, Oslo i, p. X33-170), 

■ Tee. a In. 
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MoTOIMBNT and FIXAO^ION of PHOSPHATEvS in the soie, with speciae reference 
TO THE ferTieising OF PERMANENT GRASSEAND. — The following results have been 
obtained b}’' MidgeEy from a study of this important question. 

Superphosphate applied as a mulch penetrates very slowly into the soil, for even 
after 6 months' the greater part was found still in the surface inch. The maximum 
effect of superphosphate can thus be obtained only when it is incorporated with the 
soil. It was foimd that superphosphate well mixed with old turf increased the 3deld 
hy 71*5 % more than when it was appHed as a surface dressing. 

The various phosphates tested dmered in their behaviour hi the soil. A layer of 
19 mm of silt loam washed in a Buchner funnel with 750 c c. of distilled water yielded 
no trace of PjOs from the contained superopliosphate, whereas yields of 3.2, 3.3 and 
88 *^0 oi the P2O5 w^ere obtained respectively from potassium phosphate, ammonium 
phosphate and sodium phosphate. 

Alternating moisture and drjmess are important factors in the fixation of phos- 
phates in soils. When a 19 mni layer of soil mixed with the different phosphates was al- 
ternately damped and dried the solubility of the phosphates was reduced by ajij^rox- 
imately half b}^ each alternation. Superphosphate w^as fixed 30 times more quickly 
than sodium phosphate by this means. 

The movement of superphosphate through the soil is influenced by other fertiliser 
salts mixed with it. Sodium nitrate increased the rate of penetration, while potassium 
and ammonium sulphates slightly reduced it. (Journal of the American Society oj Agro~ 
nomy, Geneva K Y., 1931, Vol. 23, No. 10, pp. 788-799). 

STUDY OF TMANGANESE IN TEXAS SOIES AND ITS REEATION TO CROPS. — Manganese 
is an essential plant food A few calcareous soils in the eastern part of the United States 
are so poor in this element that it is the limiting factor of growth and applications 
of manganese sulphate increase the vigour and production of crops to a remarkable 
extent. This is notably the case in Florida (see this Bullet in^ 1931, No. 12, p. 462). 

In the west of the United States cases of chlorosis were also reported and a study 
of the question was undertaken by the Texas Agricultural Rxperiment Station. Soils 
from different parts of Texas were analysed for manganese, then 21 soils, some of which 
were reported to have produced clilorotic crops, were tested by means of pot experhnents. 
In this work the effect of manganese sulphate on various crops (wheat, maize, cotton, 
sorghum, kafir) was tested by comparing the weight of crops wliich received complete 
fertiliser (NDEl) with that of those receiving also manganese (NDKMn) and with 
that of a control crop receiving no fertiliser. 

The following is a summary of the results obtained 

(1) Texas soils can be divided into 3 groups on the basis of their manganese 
content : (a) the maximum content is in the Central and West (average = 0,05 % of 
acid-soluble ^In) ; (h) mean content in the East (average = 0.031 %) and South (average 
0.027 %) ; (c) minimum content in the Western Plains (average = 0.024 ?'o)‘ 

(2) Clay loam and clay soils were considerably higher in manganese than the 
sand}^ and sandy loam soils. 

(3) A plant grown on one soil may contain 2 to 5 times as much manganese as 
the same kind of plant grown on another soil. 

(4) On most of the soils tested manganese sulphate was not appreciably beneficial 
to the growth of crops ; on one only was there a decided increase in growth. On 6 soils 
the fields decreased and the manganese sulphate appeared definitely toxic. If manganese 
is to be appHed as a corrective for chlorosis it should be first tried out on a small scale, 

(5) Of the 13 soils which produced chlorotic crops in the field only 2 produced 
chlorotic crops when tested in the greenhouse ; on one of these manganese was of benefit 
to the growth^ of sorghum. 

(6) An hnportant point to be noted is that the addition of a complete fertiliser 
(NDK) containing no manganese to soils tends to increase the percentage of manga- 
nese in the crop. On some of the soils the fertiliser increased the amount of manganese 
in the crop more than did the application of manganese sulphate, 

(7) 'f'he experiments showed that a crop of maize, cotton or kafir requires less 
than 1/2 lb of Mu per acre, while a crop of wheat requires nrore than double that amount. 
While some Texas soils contain only small percentages of manganese the requirements 
of the plant are so small that the soil is much better supplied with manganese than 
with nitrogen, phosphoric acid or potash. 

(S) With few’ exceptions manganese sulphate is not recommended forappH- ^ 
cation on the soils of Texas. (Texas Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 432, 

% B, 
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TI. — Croi\s or Tkmpivrate Regions. 

INREUENCIC OF vSIIPPEE^VIENTARY AREIFICIAE EIGHTING ON ME GROWTH AND STRHC- 
TXJRE OF CERTAIN Caryophyeeaci^ap:. — lEiglit species of Caryophyllaceae were grown 
from seed to maturity under glass and the normal daily illumination prolonged by a 
continiioiis exposure to electric incandescent lamps of lo to 20 foot-candles. 

The experimental plants became taller than the controls, flowered earlier, had in 
many cases vsofter stenivS with less development of vascular tissue, particularly phloem. 
There was generally no starch in the pith or bark of the stem. The leaves were some- 
times thinner than those of the controls, and in some cases had only one layer of pa- 
lisade tissue, as in shade planis. 

As a rcvSult of this continuous lighting certain s|)ecies of J^rosiemma, Dianihus 
and Viscavia were broughi into dower very rapidly during the short winter days (P. Ra- 
imaeEY, The Hotanical Gazette, Nov. 1931). 

Aebtnisim in wiip:aT. — In the Italia Agricola for November 193T A. Succi re- 
ports tile appearance of albinism in certain varieties of wheat in the spring of 1927. The 
varieties affected w^ere the early varieties of Strampeeei (Mentana, Dante, Kdda, Gi- 
glioli, Fabbrini) . \\niite lines due to the presence of cells lacking clilorophyll occurred 
mainly on the leaf blades parallel with the longitudinal veins. In certain cases the 
leaf sheath, nodes and internodes were also affected. 

Experiments showed that albinism is most common among plants wloich have a 
long liypocotyl or collar. At Voghera in 1931 it was found that seed sown by hand 
reached a better depth and the seedlingvS were thus less liable to albinism than machine- 
sown plants. 

In 1927 albinism made its appearance in the wheat during the first phase of growth,, 
whereas in 3931 it appeared later. Prof. Strampeeei thinks that in 193 t it was caused 
by sudden changes of temperature accompanied by cold winds. Experiments by 
Prof, PoEEACCi sliowed that light was able to camse the disappearance of the white lines. 

Profs, PiFJTRX and PoeEACCI consider than albinism can he avoided by late sowing 
in autumn, abundant fertiliser to accelerate growTh and by keeping the land in good 
condition. But it ivS generally recognised that the early wlieats are more liable to al- 
binism and in certain cases {here is undoubtedly a hereditary tendency to it. 

REEAI'ION miTWKEN THE SIZE OF CEREAE GRAINS AND THKm FOOD VAETJE. — The 
opinion of G, Taetahico that the food value of certain grains depends on their size has 
been confirmed by V, Famiani, who has shown by experiments on rats that the average 
growth rate is higher in animals fed with small grams. The mean gain in weight was 
only 91 % in male rats fed large barley grains as compared with 133 hi those fed 
. .small grains, {Aiti A'. Accademia dei Lincei, Vol XV, Ease. 7-8, 1931). 

Ceassificatxon of tomato varieties in Argentina. — In 1926 J. M. Scasso 
and A. R. Mieian undertook at the Agricultural Es;periment Station of Moron the 
classification and description in accordance with the Code of Nomenclature of the Amer- 
ican Society of Agronomy of New York, of 33 varieties of tomatoes. Some of these 
are local, others French and others come from the United States. 

Most productive varieMes, — Pera Colorado ”, Ciruela amarillo ”, ” Rey Plum- 
berto Incomparable ”. 

Earliest varieties. — Enano redondo ”, ” Rey precoz 

Best canning varieties. — ” Perdrigeon ”, “Conserva”, ”Gentil”, ” Chalk”. 

Varieties most resistant to disease — ” Invulnerable ”, ” Hendidon [BoUtin del Mi-- 
nisterio de AgriettUura, Buenos Aires 1930, tomoXXTX, Num. 3, pags. 267-296, 7 fig.). 

D. K. & A. ?• 


TROPICAi; AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 

Report of the Meeting of the Bureau of the Commission, for Tropical and 
Subtropical Agriculture of the C. I, S. A. (16, 17 and 18 November" 1931). 

As already noted in a brief report in the December number of this Bulletin a 
meeting was held on 16, 17 and 18 November 1931 at the International Institute of 
Agriculture of the Bureau of the Commission for Tropical and Subtropical Agri- 
culture of the C.I.S.A. (International Scientific Agricultural Council). 
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Tile Agenda were as follows : — 

(i) Methods of developing native agriculture (Reporter: Prof. Mauoini). 

{2) Cultivation of cinchona (Reporter : Prof, Leprae). 

(3) Tannin-3delding plants. (Reporter : Prof. Heim de Baesac). 

{4) Selection of hevea (Reporter : Sir W5^ndham R. Duxstan) . 

(5) vSuggestions for the work of the International Institute oi Agriculture in 
the field of tropical and subtropical agriculture. (Reporter : Prof. Tepeae). 

(6) Study of the resolutionsof the Congresses at Antwerp, Paris and vSeville 
with reference to the work of the International Institute of Agriculture. (Report 
presented by the Institute). 

(7) DDcumentation with a view to studying world production and consump- 
tion of coifee. (Prepared by the lu'^titute). 

(8) Request from the International Scientific x^ssociation of Agriculture in 
Tropical Countries to the International Institute of Agriculture regarding the publi- 
cation of monographs. (Note presented by the Institute), 

(9) Cattle i^lague and osteomalacia (Reporter : Prof. Bisanti, representing 
the Office international des Epizootics of Paris), and a Report on the Cattle 
Plague Enquiry (Presentend by the ''Office international des Epizootics "'). 

These lengthy agenda necessitated six meetings, 

The first two items were discussed at great length. 

Prof. Maugini’s report was very full. In summing it up he said that the devel- 
opment of native agriculture is a fundamental problem, being bound up with eco- 
nomic, social and political questions. The problem differs in different regions and 
must be studied under its two aspects of practicability and desirability. The first 
is related to physical conditions, the nature and state of development of the native 
population, and in studying it climate and health must be taken into consideration. 
The second aspect is more complex ; it is closely related with agricultural economics 
and with European cultural settlement in the Colonies. Agricultural economics and 
European settlement are liable to come into competition. Native farming is a fam- 
ily concern, capable of varying degrees of improvement, whereas the European 
colonists have business aims in view. Consequently if native agriculture is encour- 
aged and developed along modern lines it msj harm European planters. The agri- 
cultural relationship between the native and the planter differs in different coun- 
tries and each case must be separate^ considered. The problem is of signal impor- 
tance in view of the serious character of the present crisis. There may be grave re- 
sults if native family methods of agriculture are supplanted b}’* modern methods. 

These considerations show that native economics should be thoroughly investi- 
gated before any attempt is made to modernise farming methods. The methods 
of modernisation need to be as many and as varied as the countries, the types of 
population, etc. 

^ There are direct methods suitable for a population capable of taking an intel- 
ligent interest in development and there are indirect methods, such as compulsory 
labour, for more backward peoples. 

^ In cases where the natives are in an advanced stage of civilisation it is sufficient 
for the Government to promote the development of the country. In less advanced 
countries various methods are necessary, such as propaganda, instruction, fiscal 
legislation. Taxation is not always successful, for it may lead the native farmer to 
give up ownership in favour of wage-earning or to sell his livestock to pay the taxes. 

Where the native is too backward for any methods of encouragement to be ef- 
fective, compulsory labour suggests itself as a method likely to be to his advantage. 
The problem of compulsory labour is a vexed question, but if the terrible famines 
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and epidemics of tlieae backward peoples are considered it would seem that a colon- 
ising country should have the right to impose such compulsion. Also, seeing that 
all civilised countries accept the principle of compulsory instruction, why should 
not compulsory labour he accepted ? 

The methods of applying the principle are various and no hardship need be 
inflicted if the Government applies it in a spirit of humanity. To do it well further 
study of native conditions is necessary and more importance should be attached to 
the study of native economics, which so far have received only superficial attention. 
Italy started some time ago such a study of the real nature of native farm economics. 

Coloniallegislationshould be based on a thorough know^ledge of all these prob- 
lems. Prompt action is needed in the present crisis. 

Dr. Maugini^s report was followed by a discussion in the course of which Messrs 
LeJpIvAE, Dunstan, Fauch^jke and Bat.i,y described systems already on trial for 
improving native agriculluie. M. Ircni^iE ga\e the follcwirg account of systems 
of direct collaboraticn between the European and the native that are to be tried by 
his Government in the Belgian Congo. Each system is to be tried in two localities 
in order to gain a reliable test of its efiicacy. 

In the first or Horn system a law^ is passed by w^hich a native ccuiinunity may 
form contracts for the delivery of agricultural produce. Such contracts are bind- 
ing on all native members of the community whether in agreement with the policy 
or not. The State guarantees purchase of the goods and payment. 

The second system is suited to the requirements of the Euanda Urundi where 
the natives are very poor, live a pastoral life and desire for food only the products 
of the cow. To increase their income which is in general below 50 Belgian francs, 
districts will be selected for establithing a coffee factory or distributing seed, etc. ; 
the produce will be divsliibiited among the natives. 

The third system is for use in the rubber and coffee plantations. There will 
be a central factory and plants will be distributed by the company in the villages 
round. When the trees are sufficiently developed the natives will be obliged to 
cultivate them. The profits from the sale of the products will he divided among 
the growers and the factory workers. This system has the draw^back that for some 
years the natives will be obliged to w'ork without gain. 

Ill the fourth system a company wdll obtain a concession of land and will start 
a plantation of, say, coffee trees, where the cultivation methods will be taught to 
wage-earning labourers. At the end of two years the natives will be given a small 
area of land to work themselves, the produce of which they can sell to the factory. 

A fifth system can be applied in certain plantations of, for example, cacao or 
oil palm. It may happen that a company cannot pay for the necessary labour for 
harvesting ; it then puts the plantation at the disposal of the natives who harvest 
the produce and sell it to the company. There is thus complete liberty. For the 
success of this S3^stem it is obviously necessary" that the natives should have suf- 
ficient desire of gain. 

The sixth system is more advanced. It consists in grouping all the natives of 
a village and advancing them money. The seed is given and the crop sold for the 
profit of the natives. This ^jsUm has the drawback of being very. costly. 

Reviewing the systems followed inthe French Colonies M. Faucheke spoke 
first of the remarkable development of the cultivation of cacao in the Ivory Coast. 
.Then he took the case of Madagascar with which he is particularly well acquainted. 
There one has to deal with peoples at different stages of development. Those in the 
centre are advanced ; others, particularly those in the south-east, are not those in 
the east are very indolent. But whenever a crop is a success the people apply them- 
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selves to it without constraint. This was the case with the Cape pea. Certain more 
difficult crops have required Government intervention, as was the case with tobacco. 
During the war the Government distributed tobacco seed and gave instruction in 
its cultivation. Now Madagascar exports 4000 tons of tobacco grown entirely by 
natives, who thus obtain a sure income. This result was achieved after at first 
exerting a slight pressure on the chiefs. The same result has been achieved with 
rice. 

Native coffee growdng has been developed as a result of European example. 
Planters are given 1.5 to 2 francs per kilo. 

There are certain cases in wffiich it has even been necessary to curb the zeal of 
the natives as, for example, for vanilla growing. 

Recognising that the present crisis does not allow of an enquiry being address- 
ed to the Governments, even if such a procedure would produce any valuable result 
in view of the enormous differences in the various Colonial populations, the meeting 
agreed to propose the following resolution : — 

“ The Btireaii having taken cognisance of the Report of Professor Maucini 
on the methods of the development of native agriculture in jyopical and Subtropical 
CountrieSy testifies to the urgency of the need for an international comparative study of 
the processes and of the results obtained through the different methods y whether recent 
or of earlier date^ at present in use or proposed in the various Countries interested for 
developing native agriculture ; expresses the hope that the Permanent Committee will 
undertake to organise this international study and recommends that it should send a 
copy of Professor Maugini ’s report to all the Governments concerned and rei/nest these 
Governments to arrange to forward to the Institute my recent documentation published 
on the subject which does not reach the Institute in the ordinary course 

At its meeting in December last the Permanent Committee accepted this re- 
solution and a cop}^ of Prof. Maugini's report is now being sent by the staff of the 
Section of Tropical and Subtropical Agriculture to the Governments concerned 
with the request that they shall transmit to the Institute any suggestions arising 
from it that they may consider useful. 

The meeting then passed to the discussion of the second item on the agenda and 
M. Tbpuae spoke about malaria and the cultivation of cinchona in Central Africa. 
He emphasized the fact that Europeans living in tropical countries preserve them- 
selves from malaria by the regular daity use of quinine, by using mosquito nets, 
b^^ eliminating or covering wdth petrol any standing water, by clearing bush and 
plants wdth sheathing leaves and aquatic vegetation and by draining the land — all 
works in which the Italians are past masters. 

But these methods are not applicable in the case of native populations because 
few of the tropical and subtropical countries can afford the vast expenditure entail- 
ed in 43-aining and providing chemical treatment throughout their whole extent. 

How is it then possible within reasonable limits of expenditure to exercise 
preventive measures against malaria in a native population ? This is the problem 
before the Commission. 

The only method would seem to be to promote the cultivation of cinchona and 
the use of the alkaloids of the bark. 

The problem thus becomes that of growing quinine producing trees in the malaria 
haunted tropics, and it must be realised that the species most rich in quinine, Cin- 
chona LedgerianHy is delicate and difficult to grow, while C. Succinihray which is 
poor in quinine but rich in other alkaloids, is vigorous and capable of growing 
everywhere in the tropics. 
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It is thus necessary to determine whether the bark of C. Succimbm can in want 
of C. Ledgeriana be used in the preventive treatment of malaria. Dr. Lutrario, 
who is a malaria specialist, was able to answer this question arranging the various 
alkaloids in order of efficacy. In the first rank come quinine and quinidine, then 
cinchonine and in the third cinchonidine. But all four alkaloids are so similar that 
any one can be used in place of any other. 

Two new preparations can also be recommended : « Quinetum which contains 
quinine, cinchonidine and cinchonine in equal parts, which is approximately the 
proportion in which they occur in C. Succinibra ; and « Totaquina which contains 
all the alkaloids of cinchona including at least 70 % of crystallised alkaloids, of which 
at lea.st 15 % i^ quinine, in addition to amorphous alkaloids not exceeding 20 %, 
5 % of mineral substances and 5 % of water. 

The differences in the bark of C, Succimhra and C. Ledgenana are chiefly in 
the proportions in which the different alkaloids occur : in Ledgeriana quinine is pre- 
dominant, while in Succinibra cinchonine is much more abundant. But as cincho- 
nine although less active than quinine is also an effective drug, Succinibra can be 
confidently grown and its quinine content can probably be increased as has been 
done with Ledgeriana, 

In order to gain definite information about the efficacy of cinchona powder 
M. lyBPLAR proposed that the Institute should request the Public Health v^ervices of 
the various countries to undertake experimental work. The Bureau passed the fol- 
lowing resolution 

The Bureau having taken note of the discussion on the use of cinchona hark pow- 
der or extract by native populations as a preventive and cure of malaria, is agreed as to 
the probability of the value of this form of treatment hut recommends that the Institute 
should reijnesi the Governments concerned to institute in their respective Countries or 
Colonial Possessions and through their Health Services series of experiments which may 
enable the value of the remedy to be tested and to be good enough to forward to the Institute 
a report on all the results obtained 

The Tropical and Subtropical Agriculture vSection of the Institute was made 
responsible for giving effect to this resolution and for sending to each Government 
concerned a copy of the report presented by M. to the Bureau of the Com- 

mission. 

Sir Arnold Thriu^Jk after giving an account of the present state of knowledge 
concerning osteomalacia expressed the wish that the Institute should give wide 
publicity to the facts and recomniended that this should be done in consultation 
with the Bureau of Animal Health in London and the Bureau of Animal Nutrition 
in Aberdeen. M. Bisanii proposed that in consultation with the Office des Epi- 
zooties in Paris an enquiry regarding cattle plague and bone diseases shoiild be 
organised. After discussion of the form the questionnaire should take it was agreed 
that a preliminary general enquiry should be sent out and that then a more detailed 
questionnaire should be drawn up in accordance with the replies received to the 
first. 

^ The Bureau passed the following resolution : — 

" The Bureau after hearing Sir Arnold TrimBR's account of the striking re- 
sults of the experiments carried out in South Africa and confirmed also by American 
experiments as regards the causes and treatment of the diseases usually knoton under the 
iitle of osteomalacia and their importance for agricultural economics and being convinced 
hat the methods recommended by Dr, TH:ism:i®R and his assistants are calculated to increase 
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the yevemte from stock in all tropical and suhtropical Countries, resolves that the Institute 
should apply to the Bureau of Animal Nutrition for permision to publish in French an 
abstract of the results of the experiments and of the conclusions based thereon. 

In the mean time it would be highly desirable to collect by means of a special en- 
quiry as complete data as possible relating to osteomalacious affection in tropical and 
subtropical countries. 

The questionnaire required should be prepared by experts who have high com- 
petence in the suhfect such as Prof. Theii,ER, Prof. Bisanti, etc., whose names might be 
recommended by the International Office of Diseases of Cattle the Enquiry being carried 
out in collaboration with this Office. 

Cattle plague, which is exclusively a veterinary problem will not come under dis- 
cussion 

The Tropical Agriculture Section of the Institute was asked to appi}' to the Bu- 
reau of Animal Nutrition in Aberdeen for authorisation to translate into French and 
to distribute widel}^ Sir Arnold ThEieeR s report summarising experiments carried 
out with a view to improving livestock production in tropical and subtropical coiin- 
tries. 

The following meeting w^as devoted to a study of the proposed lines to be fol- 
low'ed by the Institute in its work on tropical and subtropical agriculture and the 
cultivation of hevea. 

M. TEPI.EAE held that the Institute's work in the field of tropical agriculture 
could be made effective if responsible agricultural officials of the Governments con- 
cerned could be present at conferences to cooperate with the technical experts iti 
giving prompt effect to the measures recommended by the latter. 

Further work for the Institute would be the preparation of a complete biblio- 
graphy of publications relating to tropical and subtropical agriculture and to con- 
tinue publishing the bibliographical notices 'which have been compiled by Dr. Van 
Haee. The Bureau passed the following resolution 

“ The Bureau being aware that at present no really adequate bibliography of 
publications relating to tropical and subtropical agriculture is available and that the 
absence of such bibliography is a sou<rce of difficulty for the special studies and experi- 
mental research work concerned xnth this particular branch of agriculture recommends 
that the Permanent Committee should obtain the means required for publishing and 
continuing the comparative bibliographical notes collected by Dr. Van Haee and 
covering the period i January 1931 to the end of December 1931 

In the discussion that followed Sir W. R. Dxjnstan's report on selection in the 
hevea the members of the Bureau were agreed in regard to the serious difficulties of 
the present situation. The scientists have left the improvement of the plantations 
to the planters themselves with the result that instead of enriching them they have 
ruined them. Considering however that this matter was not within the field of the 
discussions no resolution was put to the meeting. 

The following day's session was begun with a discussion of the monographs 
to be published by the Institute. 

M. Heih de Baesac gave reasons for desiring that a monograph on the tannin- 
yielding plants, specially" the mangroves, should be prepared first of all. He supplied 
a detailed scheme for the monograph which should be published at the expense 
of the International Scientific Association of Agriculture in Tropical Countries. 
M. Heim de Baesac's recommendation was accepted and the following resolution 
passed by the Bureau : 
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The Bureau endorses the recommendation of M. FAUCHfeRE that the Inter- 
national Scientific Association of Af^riculture in Tropical Countries should puhlish the 
monograph prepared by AI. Heimde Balsac on the cultivation of tanniferous plants 

A further meeting to be attended by representatives of the different Governments 
was then discussed and the text of the following letter prepared by M. Fepeae, 
to be sent to the Oovernments requesting the presence of such representatives, was 
approved : — 

“ The Bureau as a resuli of the discussions of i6, 17 and 18 November is of 
opinion that it is highly important that the Institute should ivithin a short time call a 
reunion of the Bureau of the Commission for Tropical and Subtropical Agriculture and 
requests the Governments interested to be so good as to delegate as their representatives the 
chief officers responsible for Tropical and Sub-Tropical Agriculture m their respective 
Countries, Colonics or Dependencies, who nuiy, by reason of their place of domicile or 
their presence in Europe on leave, he able to meet at Rome without the necessity for mak- 
ing unduly long 'journeys. 

The recommendation of the Bureau was inspired by the sense of the serious char- 
acter of the present crisis t^hich is affecting Tropical and Sub-Tropical Countries even 
•more severely than the Countries with temperate climates. The crisis may be said to be 
actually bringing about a falling off in native production and planters and plantation 
and stockraising Companies are severely affected. 

All Tropical and Sub-Tropical Countries have either already initiated or are 
preparing schemes and have organised specific studies and enquiries xoith the object of 
checking the present setback in agricultural progress and of adapting agricultural methods 
to the new conditions resulting from the crisis, some of which may possibly he regarded 
as being of a permanent character. 

The 'Work already accomplished in this direction is of signal importance hut is 
unfortnnaiely hut I {file known outside the particular ierrifoncs in which it has been car- 
ried out. 

The object of the proposed meeting is to initiate a movement for the establish- 
ment of a scheme of collaboration between Countries, Colonies and Dependencies 
in the particular field of Tropical and Snh-Tropical Agriculture. 

Such collaboration must necessarily start from information regarding the steps 
taken by the Agricultural Departments, the difficulties encountered and overcome and the 
results already achieved or expected, combined with a comparative st-udy thereof. 

Such comparative study could undoubtedly he made on the basis of documents 
and correspondence hut 'would he far more effective if carried out with the aid of personal 
contacts with those having -most intimate knoiHedge of the conditions and requirements 
of the agriculture of each Country or territory concerned. 

It should be understood that the purpose of the meeting is simply to obtain an ex- 
change of muhtal informalion and documentation and further that the opinions expressed 
on the occasion will be in no 'way binding on the particular Departments represented, 
each being able to judge for itself whether any particular method discussed may he desir- 
able having regard to the circumstances of Us own particular case. 

The Bureau submits the folloimng programme for the meeting as approved by the 
Permanent Committee it being understood that the Permanent Committee may also include 
any other question which may he suggested for discussion by any Department, provided 
that notifiation is received here before 15 March 1932. 

(i) Development of native agriculture. Methods ; propaganda ; instruction ; 
contribution of agricultural work in Um of taxes ; collaboration between natives and 
planters ; establishment of special industries in particular districts : agricultural credit. 


Tec. In. 
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(2) x\ssiSTANCK FOR pi^ANTERS. AgriculHival credit. Reduction of taxes, trans- 
port charges and import and export duties ; premiums. 

{3) Organisation of special studies in native rurae economics. 

(4) Bibeiography of publications having reference to the AgncuUure of Tropical 
and Sub-Tropical Countries. 

(5) Distribution of information on osteomaeacia in cattee''. 

The date of this next meeting was fixed by the Permanent Committee for 16 
May 1932. 

A second recommendation was presented to the Bureau by Prof. Maugini and 
the following resolution was passed : — 

“ The Bureau being seized with the necessity for making more detailed and sys- 
tematic studies of the economic position of native agricultural production in its various 
branches in tropical and subtropical countries, recommends that the Institute, in agree- 
ment with Professor Maugini, should arrange for the preparation of a questionnaire 
or scheme of enquiry for distribution among the Countries concerned so as to secure uni- 
formity in the studies dealing with this question 

M. Dore, Chief of the Statistical Bureau of the Institute, then presented a report 
on the present situation in the coffee producing industry of the w^orld. No resolu- 
tion was formulated as the Bureau found that this question was not within its pow- 
ers of action. 

The sixth and last session was devoted to the final drafting of the recommen- 
dations formulated in the course of the discussions and to a study of certain points 
on the agenda not yet considered. 

The resolutions of the Congresses of Seville, Antwerp and Paris were first dis- 
cussed. The following resolutions were passed • — 

{a) ** Congress of Sevieee. 

In connection with the establishment of a Coffee Bureau at Madrid the Bureau 
took note of the letter submitted by M. Biebao which he had received from the Spanish 
Ministry of National Economy. In this letter the Spanish Government stales that the 
Coffee Bureau has not yet been instituted Since up to the present stippori has only been 
obtained from Belgium and the United States of Venezuela while 24 States, including 
Brazil at whose request the question of establishing the Bureau was raised, have replied 
in a negative sense. 

{b) Congress of Antwerp. 

The first resolution of the Antwerp Congress relating to the development of na- 
tive agriculHire is at variance with Prof. Maugini's resolution. The Bureau recommends 
that the consideration of the second resolution be referred to the next meeting of the Bu- 
reati of the Commission of Tropical and Subtropical Agriculture, 

(c) Congress of Paris, 

The Bureau expresses its fitU agreement with the first resolution. As regards the 
second resolution the Bureau recommends that the Institute should undertake to collect 
all forms of information relating to the cuUivaticn of ntbher and oil palms. The fourth 
resolution was referred to the next meeting of the Bureau. The Bureau calls special 
attention to the importance of the question raised in the fifth resolution. 

The sixth resolution was considered at the same time as the third item on the 
Agenda. 
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A [ter discussing the seventh resolution the Bureau takes due note of the desirabil- 
ity of arranging special studies on oil producing substances and the trade therein 

Before the final closing of the discussions M. Heim de Baesac drew the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the importance of a comparative study of the rodents that dam- 
age crops and foodstuffs in tropical and subtropical regions. He proposed that 
the subject " Rodent vermin of tropical and subtropical crops ” should be placed 
on the agenda for the next meeting of the Commission. This proposal was seconded 
by M. Tutrario and the following resolution was passed : — 

" The Commission endorses in principle the resolution passed hy the Inicp na- 
tional Rat Conference at Paris and suggests that the International Institute of Agriculture 
should iransuiit to the Governments a proposed form of enquiry regarding the damage 
done hy rodents to crops and agriiuliural products for use in the various l^ropical and 
Subtropical Countries 

The Institute undertook to give effect to this resolution. 

The Bureau then proceeded to the final drafting of the resolutions and the 
members adjourned with expressions of satisfacticn at the success of the meeting 
and of hope for satisfactory future results. 

The meetings were pleasantly diversified by the display of cinematograph films 
and lantern slides illustrating the Italian Colonies, the Belgian Congo, the French 
Colonies, Ov^tccuiialacia and cattle plague, shown by Profs. Maugini, Teplab, Heim 
}>ic Bat.vSAC and Sir. A. TuEirER. 

J. Tegros. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Miscellanea , 


General. 

Formation or an ^Vnimae Husbandry Bureau in Spain. — The Spanish Con- 
stituent Cortes has passed a law, dated 2 December 1931* creating an Animal Husbandry 
and Production Bureau under the Ministry of Fomento This Bureau will combine 
all the previous services concerned with the study and practice of production, exploita- 
tion, improvement, industrialisation, medical treatment and management of animals and 
animal products which have been under the various Ministries of Public Instruction, of 
the Interior, of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce and of War, with the single excep- 
tion of those under the control of the Military Veterinary Corps. 

The work will be subdivided into 3 sections, viz, (i) veterinary instruction and so- 
cial work, (2) stock fanning propaganda, research and control and (3) stock hygiene and 
health. Each section will be under the Erection of a General Veterinary Inspector. 

The Ministry of Fomento will nominate a Commission which within 30 days 
will draw up on the basis of the various regulations now in force a system of regulations 
to govern the vservices of the Bureau and to distribute and co-ordinate the work of the 
sections. 

SI'OCK FARMING PROMOl'iON IN IctAEV. — A communication received by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture reports that the governing body of the Group of 
Experts in Animal Husbandry and Cheese Production met recently at the headquarters 
of the National Fascist Syndicate of Agricultural Experts for the study of any problems 
of national concern. 

^ The items of the agenda were discussed under the chairmanship of Signor Vezzani 
giving special attention to those bearing on zootechnical experimental work and in- 
struction. The organisation and promotion of stock farming and the possibilities of 
developing special features such as herdbooks, dairy cow testing, etc., were then dis- 
cussed. 



After discussing the effect of the recently adopted measures careful consideration 
was given to the present condition of the sheep, pig and poultry industries and a reso- 
lution was passed to the effect that these important branches of animal husbandry 
should be x)rotected where necessary by measures to ensure tlieir progrcvssive devel- 
opment, 

Thk pastorai, industry in Rhodesia. — The following interesting statements are 
extracted from the Report of the Director of Veterinary Research for the year 1930, 
(published in the Bliodcna A^vic'iilim'al Journal, May 1931)* 

‘ The present depression in agriculture has attracted attention to the possibilities 
of the ’pastoral industry, the prospects of which appear to be brighter Ilian they have 
oeen : ome time past But it has to be admitted that the industry in this country 
is in :i very backward condition and not at present in a position to avail itself of improve- 
ments in the world’s markets should they occur. The total number of cattle is estimated 
as a little over two million head, that is, about one head to forty acres. 

This unfortunate state of affairs is cliiefl}- due to disesvses. It is also an unfortunate 
fact that of the two million head the majority are too small and too^ slow to mature to 
find a permanent place in overseas markets. G^eat improvement is necessar}' in our 
local stock before it can hope to compete with animals from other countries. 

The sheep industry also is in an equally unfortunate condition, our flocks being 
so mismanaged and diseased that during the past year it was necessary to import thirty 
thousand sheep from the vSouth to supply the requirements of local consumption. Pigs 
poultry, horses and clogs are also the victims of known and unknown diseases. 

It w’iil thus be seen that in the past the pi ogress of the pastoral industry has been 
impeded by disease, and it is probable that its future development will be similarly 
handicapped unless an exact .scientific knowledge is obtained concerning the diseases to 
wliich our stock are cr may be subjected 

(^'1 e n e t i c s . 

Inherit ANCK of hernia in cattee. — Warri^n and ATkeson of the Idaho Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station publish in the Journal 0/ Heredity (November, r<)3T) interest- 
ing observations on the inheritance of hernia in cattle. 

An unusually large numbei of male calves with umbilical hernia a])peared in two 
herds m which the same herd sire had been used. Twenty-one herniated aniinalvS observ 
ed in three herds were descendants of one common ancestor, and since no animals not 
descendants of the ancestor -weie found to be herniated, there is little doubt that the 
character is inherited. The defect seems to be sex-limited. Hernia appears to be a 
domhiant character in males, but in females the mode of inheritance is questionable. 

Feeding and Foodstuffs. 

Feeding spineekss cactus in South Africa. — An animated discussion has arisen 
on the problem of whether or not the feeding of cactus can be recommended. 

While in air strticle published in the November 18th {'1931) issue of tlie Fanner's 
M'eehly it is stated that '' from the purely economic point of view, resort to cactus, 
whether of the spiny or spineless variety, as a maintenance ration is of very doubtful value 
and that from the humanitarian point of view, the less said about it the better, for a 
more refined method of prolonged torture can hardly be imagined another writer in 
the issue of qth December of the same Review emphasizes the virtues of tlie innocuous 
vSptneless cactus. 

The writer of the latter article has grown some spineless varieties and made success- 
ful experiments with this feed. No harm was observed to the cattle, nor can there be 
any question of torture. “ The growing and feeding of spineless cactus is an immense 
problem this writer states, and fraught "with vast potentialities '' CvSpecially as it is 
available when animals are craving for green succulent vegetable matter during a pro- 
tracted drought. ^ ^ 

The Editor of the Review confirms that the leaves or slaps forwarded to liim by 
the writer are without visible signs of the presence of .spicules and could be handled with 
impunity, without fear of the prickles attaching to the most delicate skin. 

ANRMAE husbandry and 2MJNERAE CONTENT OF NATURAE PASTURES IN KFNYA COE- 
ONY. — During research into the mineral content of natural pastures of certain Euro- 
pean areas of Ken^^^a Colony commenced in 1926, it was observed that apart from one 
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area there, was deficiency of ali elements, particulaily of phosphorus. In general it has 
l3een found that the poorer the pastures are in mineral matter the lower the carrying 
capacity, the slower the rate of growth of the young animals and the higher the inci- 
dence of disease. A pasture poor in minerals is ill-adapted for maintahiing rapidly grow - 
ing modern breeds in health. It is a general law in nutrition that the faster the rate of 
growth of an animal, the richer must the food be in constructive materials requited 
for bone and soft -tissue formation. There is an equilibrium between the rate of growth 
of breeds of grazing animals and the mineial content of the pastures in the areas in which 
the breed is evolved. 

Modern imjnoved breeds of cattle with a rapid rate of growth have been imported 
to grade up " native cattle without grading up ” of the pastures. The common 
result has been that, as the ‘‘ grading up ” process proceeds, niortaliuy increases. The 
natural herbage whi^h is able to support in health slower -growing native cattle which 
have evolved on this herbage is too poor in constructive material to support mote rap- 
idly*growiug animals. ^ The equilibrium between the grazing animal and the herbage 
is upset and the result ing mortality and sterility tends to the elimination of a type whose 
rate of growth and of production is greater than the herbage can support. 

These stalenicnls of Prof. J. B. Orr (The Composition of Pastures, iqzg) were fully 
confirmed during the recent research in Kenya Colony. (The Fertiliser. Feeding Stuffs 
and Farm Supplies Journal, London. 193X, Vob XVI, No. 13). 

Minerat, coikXPosmoN or the rodders or the Central Provinces and Berar 

AND ITS BEA3RING ON ANIMAL NUTRITION. — An article bv A. R. PADMANABHA AlYER 
and R. N. Kayasth in the September issue of Agnculture and Lveestoch in India (Vol. I, 
Part V, 1931) discusses the composition of native grajsses in the Central Provinces, 
which are very pool in phosphoric acid and calcium as compared with good pasture of 
England. Only grasses grown on heav> soils are rich in mhwal content. The lime 
deficiency may not be so protioimced as phosphate deficiency for juar, hadhi, paddy vStraw 
and wheat strW, which form a good part of the ration, contain a high proportion of lime. 
The addition of an oil-cake helps to supply the phosphate deficient y and the lime defi- 
ciency, if any, can be made up by addition of legnminoUw'i fodders to the ration. Poor 
stunted growth of cattle nuiy be due to the phosphate deficiency hi the ration. Grasses 
in the Central Provinces are also deficient in nitrogen content. Growing and feed- 
ing of leguminous fodders such as berseem, gmr, soybean, kulthi, iakhori should be en- 
couraged where possible, and in the ri^'e tract, the rice polishing residues which are rich 
in phosphoric acid should be utilised UvS a cattle feed. In the wheat tract hhusa should 
form a part of the ration of the cattle. 

Potato ensilage. — Potato growers often find themselves with surplus stock 
that they do not know how to use, "either owing to insufficient livestock or to the pota- 
toes being slightly damaged or diseased. Tubers that are thus unfit for marketing are 
still utilisable as stock feed but decay rapidly if not immediately used. 

Ensilage is a simple and economic method of preserving potatoes until they can be 
used. At the Kirton Agricultural Institute (England) potatoes harvested in 1929 and 
put in the silo in 1930 were fed to stock during the winter of 1930-31 and during May, 
June and July 1931. 

There are three methods of potato ensilage : — 

(t) Mixing the potatoes with sreen forage in a stack silo — This method cannot be 
used until green forage is available in the spring. The ensilage can be used for cattle 
but not for pigs. 

The potatoes are first screened to remove as much as XJossiMe of the adhering soil, 
then laid in alternate layers with the forage ai’d the whole covered with a layer of soil. 
When the silo ivS opened the ensilage is found to have an agreeable odour ; where the 
heat has been too great to potatoes are partially cooked, where It has been I^bb the 
inside of the tuber.s Is white and firm. There is little flow of liquid frc>m the .silo. 

(2) Cooking the potatoes and putting them i*f 'a pit silo. — This method can be 
used at any time. Partially rotted potatoes may be preserved by this method. The 
ensilage is specially suitable -as a pig feed. The pit should be 5 to 6 Y> feet in width 
and 2 to 2 deep. The potatoes are boiled in a copper before they are 3 aid in tows 

in the silo. The sides and top are covered with straw and a layer of soil i ft. thick 
placed on top. The potato ensilage thus prepared may be kept some months and may 
be fed to pigs without further treatment. 

(3} Mixing sliced ram potatoes with fermented mane, and using a similar silo to 
that in the preceding method. This method avoids the extra cOvSt of cooking the po- 
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Silver fox farming in Great Britain. — In the Journal of the Ministry ^ of Agri-' 
ciiUitre (October 1931) appears an article on silver fox farming in Great Britain, where 
this industry was started in 1920 with Canadian imported breeding stock. The writer 
(E. Witte) states, that many breeders show a net profit of 60 to 65 per cent, on invested 
capital. Four hundred pounds per annum can be earned from five breeding pairs and 
a successful breeder can recover his outlay for foundation stock after one year, while a 
second breeding season enables him to cover all other expenses and at the same time allows 
him to increase liis breeding stock. 

This industry is encouraged, as a profitable side-line occupation which is of interest 
in view of the less favourable reports on the economic development of fur farming from 
other countries. 

S. T. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 
The Ice Cream Industry (Part i). 

Ice cream was first prepared in Italy (by a different process from that used 
at the present day), then in 1550 was introduced into France. Two hundred years 
later it became known in England. In the United States it is first mentioned in 
1786 ; in 1851 the first ice cream factory was established by Jacob FussEL in Bal- 
timore. Between 1909 and 1922 the production of ice cream in the {States became 
quadrupled. The consumption of ice cream in the United States is very great 
and in the winter is reduced by only 30 %. The remarkable development of the 
industry is largely due to the enterprise and commercial sense of the manufacturers 
who were not content only to improve the technique of manufacture but at the 
same time understood how to popularise the new product. The agricultural insti- 
tutes, the universities and the press have all contributed propaganda in favour 
of ice cream consumption. At the present time several experiment >stations are 
concerned with studying exclusively ice cream questions and regular courses in ice 
cream making have been instituted in the agricultural colleges. 

The importance of ice cream not only as a delicacy but as a food, depends on 
the quality of the product on the market. 

Standardisation of ice cream in the United States. — The following definition 
has been given : — Ice cream is a frozen product made from cream and sugar 
with or without a natural flavoring and containing not less than 14 % of milk fat 
Fruit ice cream and nut ice cream should contain not less than 12 % of milk fat. 

The ingredients of ice cream vary in the different kinds within the limits fixed 
by commercial usage. In general the principal ingredients are : — (A) sugar and 
flavouring mixed with (i) pure cream or (2) cream and milk, or (3) milk with or 
without the addition of fat in the form of fresh butter or condensed or dried milk ; 
to all these may be added the non-fat parts of milk in the form of condensed or 
dried skim milk ; (B) homogenised mixture, sweetened and flavoured, of good 
fresh butter and dried milk (whole or skimmed) with water. 

To all these mixtures are added gelatine or gum-tragacanth as harmless binders. 

Kormai ice cream should contain at least 8 % of milk fat and the content of 
the milk in fat and solids not fat should be at least 18 %, except when eggs, fruits, 
fruit syrups, cacao or chocolate, biscuits or nuts are used ; in these cases a reduc- 
tion of the minimum content of the milk in fat and solids not fat is allowed in pro- 
portion to the ingredient added. 

• Ice cream offered for sale is regarded as normal or of superior quality unless 
its kind, quality and content are indicated either on the package or, in the case 
of a part of a block, on a clearty visible label. 
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The following are declared illegal : — [a] any ice cream whose quality and 
content are inferior to those indicated ; {h) any ice cream containing harmful or 
poisonous substances making it injurious to health ; (c) any ice cream containing 
rancid butter or fat not milk fat or fat or oil foreign to the eggs and nuts contained 
in the ice cream or to the flavouring used ; (^) any ice cream containing unclean or 
decomposed substances making it injurious to health, or in any way infected. 

The following are declared false :> — (a) any ice cream of which the designation 
on package or label is false or misleading or if some information required b^’' law 
is missing ; (b) any ice cream sold oi offered for sale as the product of a maker other 
than the true maker or of which the label gives false information regarding the 
hygienic conditions of manufacture. 

The heating of the mixture to 60^ for 30 minutes is a general practice and even 
required in certain States. 

Definitions of food ices given by a Commission of the " Verein Deufscher Nak- 
rungsmitielchemickef and representatives of the ice cream industry. — Food ices, 
called also ices '' are mixtures of sugar, water, whole milk, cream, eggs, flavours, 
etc., w^hich are transformed by congelation into a plastic substance and kept in this 
state until the moment of consumption. ^ 

Amongst the substances producing particular flavours must in this case be 
understood natural aromatic substances such as vanilla, coffee, cacao, chocolate, 
walnuts, almonds, pistachio nuts, fresh fruits and preparations obtained from 
fresh fruits, which are added in distinctly perceptible quantities. 

" Cream ice '' contains whole milk, sugar, eggs and flavouring substances such 
as those specified above. For i litre of milk must be added at least 6 whole eggs 
or 6 yolks of egg (a minimu 3 ii of 90 gm of egg yolk). 

“ vSemi-cream ice contains the same ingredients as cream ice, but for i litre 
of milk must be added 3 whole eggs or 3 yolks, i. e., a minimum of 45 gm of egg 
yolk. 

“ Fruit ice must contain fruits either fresh or in the form of pulp or juice, 
in sufficient quantity. It is necessary to me pulps of the fruit named in the fla- 
vour of the ice in sufficient quantity, 1. e., at least 2co gm of pulp to i kg of fruit 
ice, 100 gm to 1 kg of lemon ice. 

By fruit pulp shoixld be understood fruits that have been passed through a 
sieve. In place of fruit pulp can be used an equivalent quantity of fruit juice. 

Semi-fruit ice is a product containing less or as little as half the cjuantity 
of fruit pulp or juice prescribed for fruit ice. 

“ Whipped cream ice ”, contains sweetened whipped cream and flavourings 
such as those for cream and fruit ice and sometimes also the constituent parts of 
eggs. The cream used must contain at least 28 % of fat 

Ice cream of’the American type must be prepared with milk (natural or con* 
densed or dried) cream or butter with the addition of flavouring substances. The 
final product must contain at least 10 % of milk fat. 

Milk ice, like semi-cream ice, is composed of whole milk, sugar, and natural 
flavouring substances. 

The use of colouring matter is forbidden in the types of ice mentioned above 
unless serving to colour pistachio nuts or fruit pulp. All colouring matter for frau- 
dulently replacing egg is strictly forbidden. 

The addition of a binder such as gelatine, gum-tragacanth or starch is allowed 
only in the proportion of 0.6 %, 

Any preparation with a basis of sugar, water, milk, cream and egg but of which 
the other ingredients do not conform with the requirements of the law shall be given 
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the name of cooling ices In these ices also milk, cream and sugar must be used. 
Water may not be added to “ fruit cooling ices Yolk of egg may not be replaced 
by colouring matter. 

Ingredients of ice cream, — Among the ingredients for making ice cream are 
in the first place milk and its products, the quality of which must not be inferior 
to that required in the dairy industry". 

When cream with a fat content of 30 to 40 % is used as the principal ingre- 
dient condensed skimmed milk is generally added to give the necessary body. 
vSweet frozen condensed cream can also be used. Experiments carried out at the 
Massachussetts Experiment Station have shown that good quality sweet cream 
will keep for several months at o^F ( — C.) or below. An ice cream of satis- 
factory flavour can be prepared with frozen cream when this forms 3/4 or more 
of the fat content of the mixture. Mixtures prepared with such cream have a great- 
er viscosity, due in part to an excessive agglomeration of the fat globules after 
homogenisation. This cream requires 10 to 20 % longer beating time. The addi- 
tion before freezing of a little gelatine or sugar reduces the viscosity and the time 
required for beating the cream. 

If sufficient cream is not available melted unsalted butter may be UvSed as 
a substitute. Powdered milk may also be used as a substitute for condensed milk. 

The use of dried skim milk in ice cream making has been studied by C. DAHmc 
and J. Knrm. The following results were obtained. 

If good quality dried skim milk is used in mixtures containing cream and milk 
the resultant ice cream obtains in grading as many points as a control .‘sample pre- 
j^ared with conden.'^ed skim milk. Whth dried skim milk and butter the number 
of points is lower than if ice cream is used. Mixtures of butter and skim milk pow- 
der take longer to reach the required bulk than mixtures of cream and dried milk. 

As regards flavour, consistency and texture good quality skim milk powder 
may be satisfactorily used to replace condensed skim milk in a mixture containing 
cream and liquid milk as a source of fat. 

For sweetening cane and beet sugar are used, though the latter more rarely. 
During the war maize sugar and various kinds of .syrups were also used. A mix- 
ture containing too much sugar has a low' freezing point and is therefore difficult 
to keep in good condition in the shop. The optimum sugar content is between 

13 and 14 "f o- 

The use of honey in ice cream making has recently' been studied by Tkacy, 
RuCHn and San^ianx. Experiments show^ed that honey could be used to replace 
30 to 100 % of the sugar. It is not however considered advisable to replace more 
than 75 % of the sugar by honey because of difficulties in ireezing. It was shown 
that a minimum of 9 of honey is required to give an appreciable flavour and that 

14 to 18 more satisfactory results. If honey is used as the only sweetener 

16 to 18 % is necessary. 

No difficulty W'as found in the pasteurisation of mixtures containing honey. 
As a general rule honey ice cream has kept well for some weeks except when air 
has got in. 

The addition of beeswax to the honey has no effect on the flavour. Honey 
ice cream usually costs more than vanilla ice sw'eetened with sugar but less than 
the majorit}’' of fruit ices. 

Cacao and chocolate in powder, blocks or s3TOps are used. The purit}’' of these 
products is guaranteed b3^ legislation. Syrups are available on the market con- 
taining the necessary quantities of sugar and vanilla. The use of prepared choc- 
olate syrups in making chocolate ice cream has not yet been studied, CAUJyFi 3 ^U) 
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has compared various types of chocolate syrups to determine how they affect the 
composition and congelation and flavour of a standard mixture. The chocolate 
syrup was found to increase the time required for beating and congelation and to 
lower its consistency during preservation before sale. 

N. E. Eabrjcius studied flavourings for chocolate ice cream and found that 
a good quality cacao is preferable to chocolate extract or syrups. The addition of 
ingredients such as cinnamon or caramel alters the flavour rather than improves 
it. The improvement obtained by the addition of vanilla essence is not suflflcient 
to justify its use. 

Fruits are available to the ice cream industry as fresh, cold-pack, canned, 
dried, and candied fruits ; fruit juices, fruit syrups, concentrates, jams, preserves, 
and, to a limited extent, fruit powders. 

Investigations at the University of California on the irse of fresh fruits in ice 
cream have shown that the present California State legal minimum of 3 per cent, 
of fruit in fruit ice cream is altogether too low. It iS impossible to prepare ice 
cream having a flavour characteristic of the fruit when such a small proportion 
is used. It was also foUnd that the fruit must be thoroughly ripe in order that it 
may be broken up during freezing. The larger pieces of fruit when too firm or 
not finely ground, become hard and “ icy " in the cream, because their freezing 
temperature is so much higher than that of the cream. Some fresh fruits not here- 
tofore used commercially in ice cream were also used successfully in the experiments. 
The best of these were fig, persimmon, and avocado. 

Strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries are stored at freezing temperatures 
in commercial quantities for the fruit preserve and ice cream industries. Pre- 
^'ious investigations have demonstrated that most of the berries and deciduous 
fruits grown in California can be preserved with practically all of their fresh fla- 
vour and colour, when properly prepared and stored in sealed containers at iflop 
or less. While freezing storage softens the fruit texture, this softening in no wav 
injures, but rather improves, the value of the fruit for use in ice cream. 

While canned fruits are not generally used in ice cream at present, several 
varieties were used in the experiments and gave excellent results. They' are much 
less costly than the same fruits specially prepared for the ice cream industry and 
are equally good or better for the purpose. 

Fruit preserves specially prepared for the ice cream trade as well as those pre- 
pared commercially for the table were used experimentally' in ice cream. The 
principal objections to most of such preparations are their high cost and high sugar 
content. Pie grade canned figs, apricots, pears, and peaches are much lower priced 
than the corresponding fruit preserves and more suitable for use in ice cream. Wflien 
sufficient of the ground fruit preserves w-as used to impart to the ice cream the 
characteri.stic fruit flavour and appearance, the high sugar content of the fruit 
so depressed the freezing point that a too soft ice cream was obtained. Berry 
preserves were open to the same objections and were found to be considerably less 
desirable than the cold-pack (frozen) berries for use in ice cream. For these rea- 
sons, the cold-pack and commercially canned fruits are to be preferred to the fruit 
preserves. 

Fruit jams for the table are usually made by cooking together about equal 
weights of crushed fruit and sugar, and usually contain more than 50 percent sugar 
when cooked, A number of fruit janis were tried in ice cream but the objections 
of high cost and high sugar content found with preserves applied with nearly equal 
force to jams. While they can be used, they are rhuch less .satisfactory and are 
more costly than the corresponding pie grade canned fruit and cold-pack fruits. 
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Cherry ice cream made with cherries prepared by the maraschino process is 
of considerable commercial importance, and most factories have found satisfactory 
methods of making cherry ice cream. 

Orange jtiice is the only fruit juice that is very well suited to use in ice cream. 
Although grape, beny, and other fruit juices and also s3uups and concentrates 
made from them, w^ere used in ice cream with fair success, they were much more 
satisfactot}’ in w^ater ices. 

Considerable quantities of candied fruits are used in t^pecial ice cream such 
as lititi-jruiii and in frozen puddings. The broken, ground or chopped candied 
fruits, reprevSenting wholesome fruit unsuitable for ijacking for the cand}" trade, 
can be purchased at moderate cost from candied fruit factories or tee cream supply 
houses. 

Of the dried fruits, prunes and raisins appear to have the greatest commer- 
cial possibilities. While dried apricots, peaches, and figs can be used in ice cream, 
the canned and cold-pack fruits of these varieties are much better for the purpose 
and much more convenient to use. 

Vanilla is the chief of the aromatic substances used. It is used alone or as a 
basis for other flavours. Its lic|uid forms are all stable and show no tendenc}^ to 
disappear during the period of storage. Mexican pods onh" should be used for va- 
nilla extraction. 

There is legislation regulating the use of '' stabilizer and “ filler substatices 
for ice cream not intended for immediate consumption. Gelatine and gum-txaga- 
canth give stability but egg gives also more palatability. 

Martin and Cautfiisti) have also studied the use of egg as an ingredient in 
ice cream. Yolk of egg is found to increase the speed of frothing during conge- 
lation, and thus to reduce the time required for congelation. The comparison of 
fresh, frozen and dried eggs hhows that fresh egg has mOvSt effect on congelation, 
while dried is superior to frozen egg yolk. Fresh and frozen yolks increase the 
rate of congelation when added to the cold mixture before ageing. To insure uniform 
incorporation however it is advisable to add the egg immediately before homo- 
genisation. Egg yolk reduced the time of congelation more with mixtures on 
a basis of butter than wdth these cn a basis of cream or cream and butter, and more 
wdth mixtures having a low’ than a high fat content. 

The necessar\^ time of beating a mixture rich in the solid parts of the w^hey 
is reduced more h^r the addition of egg ^^olk than is that of a mixture poor in these 
substances. White of egg has no effect on the time of congelation while the salts 
contained in the yolk may partly explain the reduction in the time of beating which 
is produced the addition of egg yolk. 

As regards the quality of the ice cream the addition of egg yolk does not usually 
justify the increased cost. 

Gelatine, — One of the most important ph5’sical properties of ice cream is its 
texture, or in other words, its i?moothness to the taste. This is caused principally 
by the size of the water crystal — obviously ^mall water cxystals producing an 
ice cream that is smooth to the taste and large ^water crystals one coanse to the 
taste. Several factors influence the size of the water crystals, but probably no 
single factor has greater influence than the gelatine content of the ice cream. 

A careful experiment was made by Mojormier and Troy to determine the 
proper limits of gelatine to use. A quantity of ice cream mix was prepared testing 
8.00 per cent fat, 12.50 per cent milk solids not fat, 13,00 per cent sugar, making 
33.50 per cent total solids. This was divided into different lots and these in turn 
handled as shown in the following table. The various lots were all frozen quickly. 
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and then transferred to a hardening room with temperature around o^ F., and kept 
therein for the time indicated in the table. 

The results given in the following table prove the value of adding gelatine to 
ice cream. The bCvSt results were obtained by adding .50 per cent, gelatine to the 
mix before pasteurizing. Gelatine usually contains only about 83.00 per cent of 
total solids. The addition of .60 per cent of gelatine will provide about .50 per cent, 
of the water free substance. An excess of gelatine produces an ice cream that does 
not melt readily upon the tongue, besides it unnecessarily increases the cost of 
the ice cream. 


How mix 
was treated 

How gelatine 
was added 

Percentage • 

gelatine added 

Condition j 

of ice cream 1 
one day after i 
freezing 

Condition | 

of icc cream i 

eight days 1 

after freezing 

Numerical qualiW 
Rank of various^ 
lots of ice 
cream at end of 

8 days 

Pasteurized at 

140® P. held for 
il, days at 40” F. 

Before 

pasteurizing 

.50 

Smooth 

Smooth 

1 

Not pasteurized 
held for .1 days 
at 40® F. 

After holding 

4 days. Just 
before fieezing 

none 

Coarse, grainy 

Coarse, 

not fit for sale 

6 

n 

>> 

.20 

j Coarse 

Coarse 

5 

» 

s 

.40 

j Slight grain 

Coarse 

4 

]) 

; » 

.50 

j Smooth 

Smooth 

2 

» 

» 

.00 

I Smooth 

Smooth 

2 

» 

» 

1 ,70 

j Smooth 

but ice cream 

1 did not molt 
i readily 

Smooth 
but slimy 

3 

» 

’ 

i 

1.00 

1 1 

j Smooth 

1 but ice cream 
did not melt 

Slimy. 

Not fit for sale 

6 

I 

i 

j 


The possible influence, if any, that gelatine may exeit upon the crystallization 
of the milk sugar is not known at this time. It would be theoretically possible for 
the gelatine to retard the crystallization of the milk sugar, as W’^ell as the crystalli- 
zation of the water. 

Water, — The water content of ice cream influences both its chemical 
and physical properties. Excessive w-ater impairs the food value of the ice cream. 
The maximum limit under good practice is 67.00 percent, water, corresponding to 
33.00 per cent, total solids. The minimum limit is 60.00 per cent, of water cor- 
responding to 40.00 per cent, total solids. 

The influence of the water content upon the physical property of ice cream 
is usually not fully understood nor fully appreciated. It is the size of the water 
crystals that determines the texture or smoothness of the product. 

The best work reported to date upon this siibject is that by HAun. It is doubt- 
ful if over 70 per cent, of the water in ice cream is ever frozen. No matter at what 
temperature the ice cream may leave the freezer, freezing in the hardening room 
continues. 

HaI/U recommends placing the ice cream as it comes from the freezers in a 
hardening room of very low temperature, say — F. Then after the ice cream 
has hardened, transferring it to the regular hardening room with temperature 
of about 30 F. He further points out the fact already recognized by many manu- 
facturers that small cans on account of being quickly frozen, usually contain 
smoother texture cream than large cans. 
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The sorts of ice cream prepared with the ingredients mentioned are naturally 
various. According to TiCHtENBEROKR the products of the American ice cream 
industry may be defined as follows : — 

(i) '' Philadelj)hia Ice Cream is composed of cream, milk in various forms, 
sugar, fruits, flavourings and gelatine. It constitutes 9/10 of the total ice cream 
production of the United vStates. 

{2) “ Neapolitan Ice Cream ” or French Ice Cream '' is based on cream, 
milk in various forms, sugar, flavourings and eggs. 

(3) '' Mousse '' is formed of cream with a high fat percentage, flavourings 
and sugar, the whole beaten up and then frozen 

(4) '' Water Ice " is made of fruit essences and sugar. It i.s a product of 
varying food value and too cold to the palate. 

(5) Sherbet is composed of dilute fruit s^uup, sugar and eggs, frozen, 

E. Gasser . 

{To he continued). 


Notice. 

Vlth International Cold Storage Congress, Buenos Aires, 1932 , — rlii ac- 
cordance with the resolution passed by the last International Cold Storage CongresvS 
which was held at the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome in 1928, the Pre- 
sident of the provisionary Govemment of the Republic of Argentina has arranged for 
the Vlth Congress to take place at Buenos Aires from August 27 to September jo, X932. 
In agreement wuth the permanent governing body of the International Cold Storage 
Institute the Congress will be concerned with the following questions : — (x) Scientific 
questions — (2) Refrigerating plant — (3) General uses of refrigeration — {4) Cold stor- 
age during transport — (5) legislation and regulations — (6) IiivStructioii and ])ropa- 
ganda — (7) General econoin}?" and statistics. 

During the Congress the princi|)al cold stores of Buenos Aires, La Plata and Ro- 
sario will be visited, as also the chief farming establishments of the province. 

In view of the importance of the Argentine Republic as a meat producing country 
and its world supremacy in meat exportation the Congress will be of particular interest 
and will be attended by representatives of the cliief European meat importing firms. 

Further information ma}' be obtained from Dr. Carlos Alberto ERRO, Secretary 
of the National Executive Committee, Paseo Colon 940, Buenos Aires. 


BOOK NOTICES (i) 

Liieraiuvsammhmg ms dem Gesamtgehiei der Agrikulturchemie, herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. H. Nikeas imd Dr. A. Hock : Band I, Bodenkimde, Weilienstephan 1931, 1008 
p, Ba Band II : Bodemmterstichung, 1931, 199 p. 

[To avoid duplication of research and the consequent waste of time and money it 
is essential for every scientist to keep in touch with the work being carried on elsewhere 
in his particular branch of work. This however is becoming increasingly difficult in 
view of the number of periodicals pubHshing research reports in every country and bilflio- 
graphical smnmaries are more and more necessary. 

Professor NikIvAS (Institute of Agricultural Chemistry, Weihenstephan, Bavaria) 
lias undertaken the enormous work of compiling such a bibliography covering in 6 vol- 
umes the whole field of agricultural chemistry. The first 2 volumes, dealing respectively 
with Soil Science and Soil Investigation, have appeared. The 4 following volumes will 
deal with Plant Nutrition, Fertilisers, Agricultural Bacteriology and Stock Feeding. 


(i) Under this heading short s3"nopses are iiiduded of books sent for teview. 
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Volume I, Bodenkunde (Soil Science) (dedicated to Profs. P. SchxjchT andE, Bi^anck), 
has been prepared by Prof Nikitas in collaboration with Dr. CzibuIvKA and Dr. Hock. 
The bibliographical matter is vSubdivided as follows : — (i) General matter (2) Soil ori- 
gins (3) Soil chemistry (4) Soil physics (5) Relation between soil and vegetation (6) Soil 
classi&ation and mapping (7) Soils of the different cotmtries in the world (8) Composi- 
tion of mineral ores, rocks and various soils. Soil microbiology will be dealt wdlh later 
under Agricultural Bacteriolog3^ 

Volume II, Bodemmter sue hung (Soil Investigation), prepared by the same authors, 
covers (3) General questions relating to soil investigation (2^ Sampling methods (3) Chem- 
ical analysis (4) Physical analysis (5) Microbiological anatysis (6) Microscopical study of 
soil (7) Study of soil minerals (8) Study of rocks. 

These volumes will be of inestimable value to all workers in soil science]. 

Official and Tentative Methods of Analysis of the Association of Official Agvicultitral 
Chemists, compiled by the Committee on editing methods of analysis, Tliird edition, 
1930, 593 p., reference tables. Published by the Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists at Washington, D. C. 

[The Association of Official Agricultural Chemists was fomided in 1884 and includes 
the following institutions : vState Departments of Agriculture, the State Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, the Federal Department of Agriculture, and the Fed- 
eral, State and City offices charged with the enforcement of food, feed, drug, fertiliser, 
insecticide and fungicide control laws. 

To attain the aims of the Association for a set of accurate methods having official 
value before the courts the methods are subjected to the most rigorous scrutiny before 
they can be adopted. A new method in order to be adopted as “ tentative " must be 
recommended to the association by a referee ; it must then in order to become official 
be again accepted at another annual meeting. These facts show the value of the meth- 
ods described in the volume. 

The arrangement is similar to that of the first and second editions but there are cer- 
tain alterations and additions, necessitated by the progressive development of the work. 
The subject matter is broadly grouped into' two divisions, non-foods and foods. The 
first division includes chapters on Soils, Fertilisers, Timing Materials, Insecticides and 
Fungicides, Caustic Poisons, Naval Stores, Paints, Teatliens, Tanning Materials and 
Plants. The chapters on foods are arranged in alphabetical order : — Baking Powder, 
Beverages (non-alcoholic), Beers, Wines and Distilled Liquors, Coffee and Tea, Cacao 
Bean and its Products, Cereal Products, Colouring Matters in Foods, Dairy Products, 
Eggs. and Egg Products, Flavouring Extracts, Fruits and Fruit Products, Grain and Stock 
Feeds, Meat and Meat Prodxicts, Metals in Foods, Oils, Fats and Waxes, Preservatives 
and Artificial Sweeteners, Spices and other Condiments, Sugar and Sugar Products, Veg- 
etables and Vegetable Products, Waters, Radioactivity, Drugs. 

The volume concludes vith 26 reference tables of data for use in analysis, an apj)endix 
containing definitions of terms relating to fertilisers and limmg materials and a general 
index. References are given at the end of each chapter. 

The Association is planning to include chapters on Sewage, Fibres, Paper and Paper 
Material, Fish and other Marine Products, Nuts and Nut Products, Vitamines, Bacterio- 
logical Methods, Microchemical Methods, etc.]. 

Grain Crops.* 

TAntARiCO G., 7 / gram come aliment 0 e come sementc, 329 p. — Memorie della Reale 
Accademia d’ltalia, Clas>se di Scienze fisiche, matematiche e naturali, Volume III, Bio- 
logia : N. I. Roma 1931-X, Tipografia del vSenato. 

[This interesting memorandum on wheat as food and as seed describes a series 
of experiments on the cultivation of wheat for quality carried out from 1925 to 1931 on 
the experimental farm at Montagnapiana in Calabria. 

The writer studies wheat in the two aspects of its food value and its genetic history, 
and divides his work accordingly into two broad divisions I. Wheat as food, vSubdivided 
into (i) composition of the grain and esqjeriments relating thereto, and {2) factors in- 
ffuencing the composition and experiments relating thereto. II. Wheat as seed. This divi- 
sion includes, after an introduction giving bibliographical references, the following 5 

f iarts : — (i) physiological predetermination in wheat : treatment of the mother plant ; 
2) physiological predetermination in wheat : treatment of the resting seed; (3) physiol- 
ogical predetermination in wheat: treatment of the germinating seed; (4) green manure 
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crop tixmed in at opportune time (early spring) and its use in growing wheat in the south ; 
(5) conclusions and bibliographical references. 

Under the aspect of food value the writer studies first the formation and develop- 
ment of the grain, its physical constitution and the functions of the different parts, the 
biochemical value of the constituent parts, the proteins of the grain, its vitaniines, its 
plastic salts, its catalytic salts, its enzvmes, the relation beU\een the .size of the grains 
and their food value and the biological value of germinated and iion-germinated grain. 
He then discusses the factors affecting the composition of the grain, namely hereditary 
factors, chmatic factors (temperature, water), light, soil and fertilisers. 

Treating the genetical aspect the wTiter emphasises the value of jdiysiological pre- 
determination as affecting the development and productivity of the wheat plant l^y its 
action at ' critical points ’ in its life history, viz, (i) first stages (while still on the moth- 
er plant) : of gamete, zygote, forming and maturing embryo ; (2) resting stage : dry 
seed ; (3) critical stage of renewed life : germination. But these are biological processes. 
In practice a simple and original method of obtaining any wheat stock, improved or other- 
wise, in good growth with iiigh yielding capacity, consists in growing the mother plant 
in unfavourable conditions, different from the normal conditions]. 

Aorictoturai, Machini^s. 

SCHNELi/BACH O., Laudmascliinen in Chile, 81 p. Oderberh, Mark, 1931, Buchi 
druckerei Fritz Muller. 

[On the use of farm machinery in Chile, in which country the author has had long 
experience. 

After a description of the soil and climate and agricultural conditions in Chile the 
importance of farm machines is discussed with r&rence to private and national 
economy. 

The northern part of the country is entirely con>summg, the saltpetre producing re- 
gion being devoid of plant growth, but the southern part is entirely agricultural. In- 
creased production is desirable from the point of view of national economics for the 
sake of providing for the needs of the north. 

Up to the present very little machinery has been used on the famis. An idea of 
the characteristic mentality is given by the fact that in many parts the corn is still trod- 
den oitt by horses. The introduction of machinery is however increavSing. 

The climatic conditions of Chile are very similar to those of California, tlie original, 
home of the harvester-thrasher, and greatly favour the introduction of the machine, 
which vnll probably shortly oust all other methods of harvesting. 

Nearly all tlie agricultural machines used in Chile are "of foreign manufacture, 
mostly coming from the United vStates. France has the lead on the market for vineyard 
macliinerj^ and Germany for heavy oil engines and tractors. The imdesirability of de- 
pending on foreign goods particularly fuels for tractors and petrol engines, as regards 
national economics cannot be denied, and Chile is thus following with interest the at- 
tempts being made in France, Germany and other countries to obtain a well-tested gas 
generator. 

Finally it may be said that it is only by means of machines that Southern Chile will 
be able to increase her production and supply the needs of the desert region of the north. 
The increased use of machmery is desirable also from a social point of view, to alleviate 
the drudgery of manual labour and thus allow the workers to give time to other con- 
cerns]. 


Wink Production. 

Annmire Internaiioml dxt Vin, publie sous la direction dc M. Teon DouarchK, di- 
recteur de rOffice International du Vin, ISdition 1932, 71 1 p. Tibrairie Felix Alcau, 108 
Bd. St-Germain, Paris. 

[This ‘ International Yearbook of Wine ' is a classified directory giving information 
regarding everything connected with the wine industry. 

Part^ I is devoted to viticultural statistics and gives figures relating to the pro- 
duction, imports, exports, consumption and prices of wines in the different countries, 
covering varying periods but in most cases from before the war. 

Part 2 is a compilation of all the legislative measures concerning wines and the wine 
trade that have come into force in the diflerent countries of recent years. 

Part 3 gives a table of the customs duties on wines in the principal consuming coun- 
ries. 
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Part 4 giv2S lists of (i) via 3 growers* associations, (2) wine traders‘ assciationso, 
(3) hotel and restaurant keepers’ associations and (4) other associations and official 
organisations throughout the world. 

Part 5 contains a list of the principal vineyards in different countries. Part 6 is de- 
voted to Fairs and Exhibitions which concern the trade. 

Part 7 enumerates the periodicals dealing with vines and wines. 

Part 8 gives scientific facts relating to the health-giving properties of wine and 
grapes. 

Part 9 gives bibliographical references to the principal articles published in the 
vine growing and wine producing press from June ist 1930 to August ist 1931. 

Thus the Yearbook contains all that needs to be known about ■wine and its produc- 
tion and commerce. It is to be hoped that its publication will be continued and kept 
up-to-date]. 


FORESTRY 

The Problem of the present Crisis as affecting Forest Pruducts and official 

Proposal for its Solution. 

The present sihiation. — It was inevitable that forest production like all 
other forms of production should be seriously affected b^- the prevailing general 
economic crisis from wdiich all the countries in the world are vsuffering. Its results 
for forestry as compared with its results for agriculture are all the more regrettable 
in that the3^ impl}" a real danger that the present posit icn of forest owners and also 
the economic resources of the States will be gravel}^ prejudiced not merefy in the 
immediate present but also for a long time to come. 

According to lyAvSCHi'OwiczKA, the Austrian authority’', the increased consump- 
tion of timber during the war was responsible in his owm country" for encouraging 
felling to an extent greatly In excess of increment. Thus an attack on forest w^ealth 
was initiated w^hicli may be said to have become a characteristic phenomenon not 
only in Austria but throughout the world. In vain, says Howai<3:> Gr6n of Den- 
mark, has it been proved to demonstration that, b^ reason of the general and spe- 
cial interests involved in their perpetuity", forests must always be regarded from a 
point oi view quite different from that adopted for ordinary forms of enterprise. 
At the same time it has been all to no purpose that the majority of the States have 
tried to protect their forests against the idea that they" may be treated as simply^ 
commercial propositions for all the while they are increasingly becoming considered 
from the money value standpoint. The competition among the various coun- 
tries on the world timber market, their tendency’^ to maintain their hold on foreign , 
markets and constantly to look for new outlets has even in some cases had the 
effect of tempting a Government to make inroads on its capital rcwsources in tim^ 
ber with a consequential glut of forest products, excessive supply and apricefall 
on the w^orld market. Timber consumption declines as a result of the crisis while 
increasing distress and low prices bring about still more disastrous and wasteful 
forms of forest exploitation leading to a further pricefall and a continued aggrava- 
tion of the crisis. 

Similar symptoms are also to, be found in the crisis in agriculture, but as re- 
gards forestry the present conditions are further aggravated by the specie factor 
of the activities of the Russian ITnicn, wffiich possesses atcut a quarter of all the 
forest wealth in the world and is^ making great efforts to dominate t;he world market. 
One of the. strangest features in the situaticff according to BaviER (Switzerland) 
is the tendency for Russian timber to make headway on the North American market 
that is to say in countries where there is already overproduction. Thus there is 
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competition between one viigin forest and another, between a high dollar w^age 
system aiod one of a quite diiferent order. 

SUvSMKiy states that in the case of Italy the costs of reaHorestation and of upkeep 
have not been diminished but have actually increased in certain areas. On tPie 
other hand profits have been reduced to one half and even lower as compared with 
the profits of three or four years ago and thits a forest enterprise is no longer sound 
as a financial proposition. The results are very serious for forest owners and part- 
icularly for those working on a small scale for no kind of undertaking can long with- 
stand an excess of expenditure over income. It is also clear (as RossKKLvS 
speaking fox Belgium) that even if other classes of owners such as the State, the 
Commune, etc. may be able to wait for better times and to postpone to a later date 
their sales of timber for which they consider the prices at present offered inadequate, 
this can only rarely be the case for a private individual. As a rule in order to meet 
his ordinary requirements he will be compelled to abandon sound methods in har- 
mony with social needs and to proceed to excessive and uneconomic exploitation. 
Although the private owner is thus driven to make inroads on his forest capital, 
the income he will receive from his forest will be so small, owing to the fall in prices, 
that he will be unable to obtain therefrom the amounts necessary for reafforesta- 
tion work and up-keep, not to speak of any .surplus for the conversion of his waste- 
lands into woodlands. Thus not only is the private owner threatened with disas- 
ter but also the forCvSts themselves. The immediate results are obviously the 
following : inevitable neglect of forest cultivation, increase of unemployment among 
persons mainly engaged on woodman's work, the sale or breaking up of large forest 
estates and the emigration of forest workers. 

Remedies proposed. — Naturalh^' in all civilised countries constantly increasing 
attention is being paid to the consideration of the means best adapted to prevent 

further development of the present unsatisfactory state of affairs, The 
rious remedial measures proposed in the various countries differ only in accordance 
with local conditions and natural environment. They may be classed under two 
groups : (i) Measures chiefly legislative and fiscal, i. e., of a political character, 
and only to a minor degree concerned with methods of cultivation, etc. ; (2) Meas- 
ures which are more closely related to the perpetuation and increase of returns 
from forest resources in the future than to the immediate relief of the present dis- 
tress of forest owners, such measures being preeminently of a technical order and 
having reference to methods of forest management, etc. The object of the meas- 
ures proposed under the first category are mainly intended to safeguard the for- 
estry interests of the different individual countries, whereas those of the second, 
which provide safeguards for the perpetual maintenance of forest resources, are 
of international importance. 

Even though w'hat follows will specifically relate to the fiist group of measures 
only, it should be noted that there is in reality no hard and fast distinction be- 
tween the two categories which are in a certain sense complementary. 

Ihe reduction of fiscal charges by legi’=ilation is one of the remedies most gener- 
ally demanded, such charges pressing very heavily on the forests of a very large 
number of countries. The incidence of these burdens, even in the past, has not, 
always been considered equitable and at the present time with the marked fall 
in price values the forests are unable to meet them, R3 SVI!:rtera (Austria) states 
that it is a mistaken form of public economy to attempt to save the situation 
b}" high rates of taxation, thus in the meanwhile destroying the reserves of private 
individuals. There are even places where all the mature timber is taxed at a rate 
higher than the selling price it would fetch. 
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The land tax is generally considered to be the most unfair of the burdens that 
the forests have inherited from the past. According to Ronai (Austria), it is this 
tax that drives private owners who work their forests independently into a policy 
of pure and simjjle destruction through excessive fellings, while for other private 
owners working under the vSupervision of the public authorities, whose requirements 
in regard to schemes of management they must respect at any cost, a high land 
tax means certain ruin. In pleading for a reduction of taxes on landed property 
and more particularly of the land taxes falling on the smaller owners of forest lands, 
Ki,uwi5R of Denmark points out that even if new assessments are made, the results 
will generally be inequitable for small forest owners, since as a rule forest areas are 
assessed jointly wdth agricnltnral or else the land tax is based on an imaginary tim- 
ber growth snch as the forest area might be able to carry and not on that which in 
fact exists. 

All writers on the subject — here it will suffice to quote the names of Ronai, 
RBVKR'i'n:RA, Laschtowiczka and Frank for Austria, vSushku for Italy, and the 
contributors to the Polish Review « Rynek Drzcwni w — are agreed in declaring 
that the forests can onty support burdens which are based on sound economic and 
not purely financial considerations. In other words without causing grave risk 
to their continued existence, forests can only be expected to make contributions to 
the extent that the profits made under a proper scheme of management allow. This 
principle applies to succession and transfei duties and to all kinds of public charges. 

Ronai calls attention to the injustice of any progressive rate of taxation for 
the forests according to their size. While it may be true that in the case of agri- 
culture and industry profits increase with the size of the farm or factory not mereb^ 
arithmetically but also proportionately, it is otherwise for forest estates since the 
average profit from any given tinit of forest area is the same whether the estate 
be large or small, Frank criticises man}?' forms of new burdens, such as duties 
on merchantable products, on the ground that they are unfair to forestr}^ even 
though they may properly be applied to other forms of cultivation. Comjjilaints 
are also made in certain countries of the heavy burden of insurance and other social 
charges on the owners of forests. It is a remarkable and almost incredible fact 
that frequently, in connection with Workers' iVccident Insurance, woodcraft is 
regarded as a more dangerous occupation than mining or those industries in which 
complicated types of machines are empl(»yed. 

Control of the importation of foreign forest products is also in the countries 
wiich possess considerable forest wealth regarded as a means of improving the 
position of national timber producens. There is a general demand for checking 
the dangerous competition of foreign with native products by the imposition of 
import duties or by raising any existing charges. It may however well be asked 
whether such a form of safeguarding is really a suitable form of protection in the 
present general financial crisis seeing that it is a .source of hindrance to trade be- 
tween the various countries and is opposed to sound commercial principles w^hile 
alieady as a result of this policy a tariff war has been started which, according to 
Baranski of Poland, is also one of the chief factors in the present aggravation of 
the crisis. Baransict considers the establishment of unrestricted trade conir 
petition' and the ^arrangement of appropriate international t^ade agreements the 
better form of safeguarding. At the same time he is of opinion that it is neces- 
sary to dieck Russian dumping but in such a that all the other countries fol- 
low the same agreed plan of campaign. As a rule however the States are Only 
interested in protecting the production of their own particular countries, their 
efforts being itminly directed towards improving their respective trade balances. 
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D'AivViEiyiyA (Belgium) draws a distinctiori between two types of imported 
timber, viz., (i) foreign timbers essential for internal me foi which there is no nat- 
ional equivalent and (2) foreign timbers which introduce an element of competi- 
tion as the country itself possesses timbers which can serve the same purpose, hyven 
though the entry of timber of the first named category is not prejudicial, there is 
a general demand for an effective check on the other class of timber imports. In 
the trade agreement made with Russia, Germany has limited closely the amount 
of timber which nia3’' be imported to the exact indispensable demand after the 
utilisation of the native product and France has made similar conditons, while 
StjsmkIv and B'AuviEiyivA on behalf of Italy and Belgium respectivety claim that 
a like policy should he adopted. Algeria likewise calls for the protection of the 
native cork oak against the competition of imports from vSpain and Portugal while 
Austria, Poland and a number of other countries consider that import dues should 
be raised. 

Be Kicoeay warns France to consider very carefully its forestry policy, for 
even if a check has to be placed on Soviet imports, it is highly undesirable that 
this barrier should mean the holding up of important French industries. 

Improvement in transport conditions. — While on the one hand efforts are lieing 
made hy the interested countries to secure protection against foreign imports, 
on the other there is to he noted an equally marked tendency to obtain external 
markets for national products. If it may be said that there is a practically uni- 
versal demand for an increa^^e in the charges on imxjorts, there is also a correspond- 
ing general demand for a reduction of export dues. Thus it is claimed that freight 
costs by sea and rail should be raised for timber coming from abroad and reduced 
for the native x^roduct. 

Compulsory use of native timber. — Among the various x^rovisions recommended 
for safeguarding national forcvst products, reference may also be made to ccaiqml- 
sion on public administrations or Siate-controlkd services to use a cetiain (xuota 
of native in preference to foreign timber (B'Aevibij.a) as also to the encourage- 
ment of private industrj^ to adojjt a similar policy. 

Propaganda in favour of increased timber According to some author- 

ities a forestr3" i3olic3’- specialh' concerned wdth the large scede development of the 
industries which utilise large quantities of timber i>s likely to prove one of the best 
of methods for relieving the crisis in forest products. Certain of them, e. g., Fasch- 
TowiczKA, consider that it would be highty advantageous for forestr3^ if the State 
would encourage the building of houses in w^ood and give permission for them to 
be built in the towns with exemption from taxes for a period of 30 jeo.m. He re- 
fers to German experience and is anxious that in Austria wooden hutmentvS should 
be built for the accommodation of unemplpyed persons : in his opinion such a course 
would not only have a beneficial influence on timber prices but wottid also contri- 
bute tow'ards the relief of unemplo3onent. Taking the qustion a stage further, 
he believes that it would be of great practical utility to attem|)t to recover to a 
large 4^gree the place in various industries and more particularly in architecture 
that timber has now^ lost owing to the introduction in its place of iron, steel, con- 
crete, etc. He claims further that up to a certain point bridge buiMing w^ork should 
be restored to the timber industry. Goeuberg (Poland) maintains’that the gen- 
eral public should be taught to appreciate the industrial value of natiye timber 
and recommends that exhibitions and awards should be organised for this pur- 
pose. The annual meeting of the Nortliwest Pacific Council for Forestry Research 
directed that a resolution should be sent to the Department of Agriculture, where* 
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by the Department and also the Forestry Service were requested to issue special 
information to the public regarding the present timber surplus and the necessity" 
for utilising it with due speed so as to avoid any risk of depreciation in the value 
of the existing forest resources. 

7 he Danish Fo/cslry Associatiun in order to encourage the use of native wood 
fuel has had a wood consuming stove constructed of simple, modern and inexpensive 
design, whicli can be used in place of other forms of heating apparatus. 

Forestrv Co-operative Societies can also do much to encourage the proper appre- 
ciation and utilisation of forcv^t products and many authorities con.sider that 
Governmental forestry policy should definilelv concern itself with the promotion 
of tliis type of co-operative organisation. The State should also assist in bringing 
about agreements and a close collaboration between producers, middlemen and 
consumers or in other words a coordination of the activities of forest owneis and 
of the timber trade on the one hand and of the timber trade and of all classes of 
consumers of forest pioducts industrial or private on the other. lyASCHTOW'iCZKA 
quotes as an example which may well serve as a guide to others the J^wiss co-op- 
erative organisation, known as Dignum w^herein forest exploitation and the 
timber trade itself are brought into close relations. In Germany the Government 
itself encourages the establishment of such organisations. A definite understanding 
exists between forest owners in Prussia and the purchasers of pit props and in Po- 
land a compulsory syndicate has been formed between the timber merchants and 
forest owners, v^imilatly in Yngo%Slavia and Rumania timber syndicates have 
Ir^eeu set up under govermneut influence. In such agreements and understandings 
a very sound principle has been introditced wdiereby the industrial establishment, 
the merchant and the producer share the risk of any loss that may result from 
changes in market prices occurring during the period, sometimes by no means brief, 
whicli may elapse between the date of sale aixd the date of delivery. 

Forest owners, in common with the majority of farmers in most countries, 
are generally inclined to ask for lom, term credit even if restricted in character and 
legislative action is required to give effect to their wishes. vSuch credit can merely 
lu'ovide the basis of a number of technical and practical measures which can and 
should be adopted in order to assist forest workers in their efforts to overcome 
the crisis. The absence of such credit is an important factor to-day in the con- 
stant rise in production costs and tends to hasten the ruin of the forest owners and 
the decay of the forests themselves. 

Never has there been a more urgent call upon the StatCvS to come to the aid 
of forest owners than to-day. Through their forest policies the necessary means 
must be found for reducing the costs of forest production even at the cost of heav}^ 
sacrifi^ces and the most stringent economy in the public administration. It should 
be borne in mind that, as a rule and especially in the high mountain districts, the 
land that serves for the forests cannot be used for any other form of more remu- 
nerative cultivation (Braghbtta, Italy). It must also be dearly realised that 
forest production does not lend itself to any such rapid increase as is the case with 
ordinary field crops.. The forest owner is saxisfied with a more modest return, 
he produces for future generations and deserves therefore special consideration. 
The forest worker in mountain districts carries out a special duty to the Nation 
and in. so doing makes heavy sacrifices. ■ The States therefore must not and cannot 
allow these tw^o important classes among their subjects to lapse into poverty and 
to abandon their office and their craft. , . 


G. I/UNCZ. 
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the forest wealth of that country. The head of the expedition, M. Toms Mdin, 
gives a full account in this book. 

In the operations of the Bertin Mission to the Cameroons which were carried out 
with great rapidity in 1917. a large number of forest trees which have at the present 
time a special commercial interest were passed over, and the methodical study of the 
forest resources of the Cameroons by botanical families, such as M. Auc. ChevaeiBR 
undertook for the forests of the Ivory Coast and of Gabon still remained to be carried 
out. During the course of the expedition^ M. H^din collected some thousand botanical 
specimens and 165 specimens of timber as each time the botanical identification of 
a tree was made, there was taken, at the same time as the botanical specimen, a tim- 
ber sample, for identification purposes in connectioxi with the trade. 

The two first chapters contain a brief survey of the composition of the forest and 
the present position of the forest working. Up to the present, the working has been 
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The third chapter, which forms the main part of the work, is a kind of descriptive 
catalogue of the kinds collected or enumeration of the kinds of trees found ; notes 
are added on the habitat and distribution of the trees, on the character and structure of 
their timbers as well as various remarks on the quality and the special uses of the tim- 
ber or other parts of the trees. 

The fourth and last chapter formulates proposals for the improved lay out of the 
port of Doula, for the development of the mechanical means of working, for the exten- 
sion of the working of the ordinary timbers, and of the number of the saw-mills, for 
forest conservation and the formation of a large number of forestry reserves. 

The clear explanations given, the simple and practical arrangement of the subject 
matter, and the excellent alphabetical list of the scientific and veniacular names render 
the book easy to consult. It contains also a bibliograph}^, a map and 14 illustrations, 
mainly views and herbarium specimens. 
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Miscellanea 


I. GFvNKRAI, agronomy. 

Meteorology. 

MEtKOROI^OGlCAI, ANOMATylES OF AGRICtTETURAE YEAR 193O-193I IN FRANCE. 

— According to J. Sanson {La Vie agricole et rmale, Paris 1931, No. 47, p. 325-327) 
except in sontli-eastern France there was a markedly abnormal quantity of rain (a 
metre or over) and a deficit in the hours of insolation, particularly in the north of the 
country. This exidains the results of the last agricultural season which were in many 
cases deceptive. 

The south-eastern region on the other hand had less rainfall and a greater number 
of hours of insolation than in 1929-1930. 

Reiationsiih^ between maearia and metkoroeogicae factors in Argentina. 

— The Director of the “ Malaria and Endemic Diseases ” Section of the Department 
of Public Ifealth of Argentina has collected and published in the Prensa Midica Ar- 
gsntina of 30 April 1931, a number of data concerning the outbreaks ot malaria, the 
mean temperature, rainfall and insolation in various localities. 

According to the Pi vista M Malariologia for May-June 1931 these data show an 
epid<:niic rythm of about 5 years, coinciaing with the maximum- rainfall and high 
temperatures. There is also an intensified outbreak of malaiia corresponding with a 
minimum of sunspots recurring about every 1 1 years. It is thought that these facts 
will make it possible to predict several years in advance serious epiaemics of this trouble- 
some disease. 


Forecasting haiestorms in Hungary. At the 17th assembly of the German 
Meteorological Society (Vienna, 1931) M. Axjjeszky communicated the first results 
of his research on forecasting hail, , 

The lack of information regarding hail in weather forecasts is usually excused by 
saying that hail being a local phenomenon cannot be predicted with certainty, but 
M. Aujeszky holds that the possibility or impossibiUiy of hailstorms can be predicted 
as well as other storms. 

As a result of his research based on the work of Wecener, Bergeron, Refsdae 
andRAETHJEN he considers that it is right to regard all rain storms as composed ot melted „ 
hail. He has attempted to explain the formation of hail and has successfully predicted 
hailstorms in Hungary. His chief results up to the present are as follows : — 

(1) Hail is formed exclusively in air currents in the warm season, but may excep- 
tionally ^ formed in cold currents when the, humidity of the air varies greatly and there 
is a gradual upward passage. 

(2) The moment of a fall ot hail may be predicted even 24 horns in adymice, 

(3) The ea;act kKjality in winch the hail will fall cannot be foreseen. Districts 

crossed by air currents during the warm season are the most liable to hail. Accurate 
determination of the rate of eusetenta will provide ©n the s?nb|eet. 

(4} In 1931 16 l^ilstorms were.accrimteJty predict^^ Ife V gossip hut, 

not probable * ,Mi was haii was report^-by'the ZB' obseiv^lttion 

in Hungary. In one .case in wHch Ae sathe prediction was The^ 

a single ^e 1W. paredfe^',. 

Beft gv i .v V. ' . ’n.' ' ' ' “ 
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Soil Science. 

Diai^ysis oh coi^iyOiDAi, ci,Ays. — M. ly. vSmoi<ik of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of Brno, Czechoslovakia, dialysed 3 colloidal clays obtained by ultra-filtration 
of clay suspensions and obtained the following results. 

All the substances absorbed by the colloidal cla}’' passed through the dialyser mem- 
brane, but in very divergent proportions : — SiO^, AI2O3 and FesOa in very small quan- 
tities, the bases in large proportions, as seen in the following table. 





0/ 


j 


-- 

SiOa 

1 1 

. . ; 0.0024 to 0.004S 1 

IMiiO 

5.83 to 25.05 

AI 2 O-, - Fc.O, . . . 

. . ! 0.0087 to 0.0120 i 

:MejO 

16.19 to 36.00 

TiOa 

. . . ; 3.00 to 19.96 1 

CaO 

00.00 to 98.00 


! 

K«0 

03.70 to 52.02 


i| 

1 1' 

Na«0 

97.57 to 99.00 


{Vhtnik Ceskoslovenske Akademie ZeniMelsM (Bulletin of the Czechoslovakian 
Academy of Agriculture), Praha 1932, Rocnik VIII, Cislo i, p. 19-22). 

The use of sodium hypobromixe for the oxidation of organic matter in the 
3 VIECHANICAI/ ANALYSIS OF soips. — - The use of h3T:ogen peroxide in boiling solution 
proposed by G. W. Robinson for the oxidation of the organic matter has the draw- 
backs that H2O2 is an expensive and troublesome reagent in the tropics and that in cer- 
tain soils the peroxide is decomposed so rapidly by catalysis by manganese dioxide 
that it is almost impossible to complete the oxidation of organic matter. To overcome 
these difficulties Erik Troeep (Rotliamsted Experimental vStation) propovses the use 
of a cold solution of sodium h}q3obromite, which is obtained by adding 2.5 % in volume 
of bromine to a normal solution of caustic soda. 

The use of freshly prepared NaBrO solutions instead of boiling ILCE solutions has 
the following advantages : — 

(1) The reagent is cheaper and more stable, especially in the tropics. 

(2) Soils containing manganese dioxide or large amount>s of organic matter may be 
oxidised ra]3idly without heat, whereas oxidation of such soils by II2O2 is a tedious 
operation requiring large amomits of reagent. 

(3) Possible changes in the clay through heating and the dissolution of consi- 
derable amounts of sesquioxides are avoided. 

(4) Acid treatment and the addition of a special defiocculating agent are mi- 
necessai^^ owing to the more effective dispersion of the sodium clay lused. {Journal of 
Agrimltural Science, Eondon 1931, VoL XXI, Part 3, pp. 476-483). 

Microbioi,ogicae research on certain fen soii,s in Itai^y. — Mention was 
made of previous studies by O. Verona (Agricultural Institute of Pisa) on some soils 
of the Pisan Campagna in this Bnlletin in 1930 (No. 1 1, p. 406), His investigations have 
with the help of two collaborators been extended to certain soils of the wooded fenland 
(Maremma) in the province of Grosseto, to the south of Massa Marittima and in the 
vicinity^ of Talamone. The following is a summary of the main results obtained. 

Soils from the district of Massa (O. Verona and E. Baj). — The greatest micro- 
biological content is found in autumn and spring and is composed mainly of bacteria, 
all of which are ubiquitous. 

The biochemical activity of the bacteria is satisfactory but shows seasonal varia- 
tions. 

Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen is maximum in autumn, minimum in winter. 

Ammoiiification is maximum in autumn and winter, minimum ih spring and simimer. 

Nitrification is maximum in spring and autumn, minimum in winter and smnmer. 

Denitrification is slow in autumn, does not occur in winter and is rapid in spring. 

Soils from the maremma of Talamone (O. VERONA and S. PACI). The microbiol- 
ogical content varies with the seasons, being maximum in vsummer and low during the 
rest of the yeai*. 

Bacteria are the predominating forms, but there are also a number of fungi. The 
species so far isolated are all ubiquitous and known. 

The intensity of nitrogen fixation, which is practically equal in the various soil 
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typCvS, is maximum in autumn and diiiers little in tlie other seasons ; it is on the whole 
satisfactory for soils with an acid tendency such as those studied. 

Ammonification is adequate for plant requirements and shows no marked ditferences 
from one soil to another but varies greatly with the seasons, being maximum in autmnn, 
less in summer and markedl^v low in winter and spring. 

Nitrification is nearly equal and ts minimum in all soils in summer ; maximum in 
autumn. 

Denitrification is nearly equal in all the soils studied, being nil in summer, increas- 
ing in autumn and diminishing again in winter. 

The soil microbiological studies so far carried out by the Pisa Agricultural Insti- 
tute cover the Roman Campagna, the Talamone plain, the GroSv^eto maremma, the 
Cccina maremma, the Pisan Cmn]>agna and the district of Massa Marittima. (O. VK- 
RONA e 10 . Baj, Balteriologia di alcimi terreni del Massetano, in Bnllettino del R. htituio 
Supenovc A^iraeio di Anno 1931, Vol. VII, N. 44 — O, Veroxa e 8. Pact, Con- 

tribnli alia bntteriologia dei terreni della Maremma di Talamone. Ibid., Vol. VII, N. 46). 

T. B. 


Fertilisers and Fertilising. 

Changes in ctBmosiTioN ov soybeans toward maturity as rei^ated to their 
USE AS GRETCN MANURE. — A chemical study of the organic composition of the tops and 
roots of the soybean plant with increasing maturity carried out by AebrechT and Aeei- 
SON at the University of Missouri has shown that the efficacy of the plant as green nitro- 
genous manure varies according to its age The chief results obtained were as follows : — 

The percentage of total nitrogen decreased with the age of the plant. In the roots 
it W’as in the earliest part of the season that it reached 1.70, the figure considered 
by Waksman as the minimum at 'which decomposition with nitrogen liberation occurs. 

The water-soluble constituents decreased in botli roots anrl tops as the plant became 
older. lyoss tU.in 30 of the total nitrogen wns water soluble, or in the form considered 
by some as readily nitrifuible. 

The nlkali-scdubk* material, considered slowly decom])osable, increased markedly 
toward plant maturity and the nitrogen coiit<‘nt oi this portion decreased, e.specially 
in th(^ alkali -soluble lignin. 

The caibouaceons material, including the reducing vsugars, the cellulose, and the 
pentosans, all decoiiqTosable b)' soil microorganisms in the presence of soluble nitrogen, 
increased willi maturity of the plant. 

In consequence of th“ increase of carbonaceous matter and the decrease in total 
nitrogen there was a widening carbon-nitrogen ratio. 

Ttie jTercentage of total ligniu, decomposable only slowly, increased over 100 % 
in 3 months of growth. In the tops this increavSed from less than 12 % to almost 24 To» 
and in the roots it moimted from about y % to almost 23 % in this time. The pen- 
tosandignin ratio was a narrow one, which might indicate slow decomposition, CvSpeciaily 
of the soybean roots. 

These results indicate that the percentage of more readily soluble nitrogen in the 
soybean crop, including both tops and roots but especially roots, decreases as the plants 
grow older, whereas that of the carbonaceous matter usable by microorganisms mounts 
so rapidly that, as a green manure, the more mature crop is a bacterial ration with excess 
of carbonaceous matt(.T and such deficiency of readily soluble nitrogen that its decompo- 
sition may jeopardize the soiTs sxipply of available nitrogen for other crops. This may 
explain the depressing effect soybeans are often found to exercise on the following crop. 

There is need for fuller chemical knowledge of the changes of the organic com- 
plexes of the plant as it becomes more mature, and for a fuller knowledge of the decay 
of these complexes within the soil, so that -chemical studies of greet! manures may more 
wisely guide their use for maximum effective nitrogen liberation in the soil. {Soil Science, 
Baltimore 1931, Vol. XXXII, No, 4, pp. 271-282). 

Fertieiber triaes with eeucite in ITAEY. — From 1926 to 1929 the Agricultural 
Chemistry Experimental Station at Rome carried out comparative trials of the effects 
of ground leucite and potassium chloride on variotxs soils in wMch the Neebaxjer bio- 
logical test had shown a potash d,eficiency. The leucite was applied in varying amounts, 
but the dressings were heavier than those usually given of soluble potassic fertilisers, 
and so provided sujmiies for several successive crops,. The crop rotation was that 
usually following in Central and South ttaly, namely : — mafee, wheat, lucerne, beans, 
.sainfoin, potato,. The following results are of interest, ^ 
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I. The expevimerdal peH of the Station, soil calcmeoits, suh-alkaline, (i) Mat:c, — 
Leucite applied at a rate of lo quintals per ha. gave good results, but inferior to those 
given hj potassium applied at a rate of 1.5 quintal. 

fa) Wheat. — During 2 consecutive years under wheat a dressing of 10 quintals 
per ha. was applied. This was without effect both when wheat followed maize and when 
wheat followed wheat. The application of potassium chloride was however also Intf- 
fective. 

(3) Liicenm, — Leucite applied at a rate of 20 quintals per Jia. as a 3 years’ sup- 
ply was effective from the first year, in which the 3rd crop showed a gain nearly equal 
to that given by KD. In the second year the .jth crop even exceeded that given by 
KCl. In the third year however the effects of the leucite were scarcely appreciable. 

II. 77ie e peri mental farm, soil calcareous loam, (i) Beans. — For 2 years 

of consecutive culture 20 quintals per ha. of leucite were applied. In the series with 
supplementaty pliosphate dressing the effects W’^ere nearly equal to those with KCl in 
the ‘first year" and were slightly superior the second year. In the series without phos- 
phate the leucite produced no effect eitlier year. 

(2) Wheat after beans. — In the series without the addition of superphosphate 
the straw’ 5deld was greater with leucite than -with KCl, which was possibly due to a .spe^ 
ciiic action of the silica in the leucite in the presence of a low proportion of availaljle 
F2O5. In the series with superphosphate the ^ield of straw and grain was raiiiei less 
than with KCl. 

(3) Sainfoin. — In the second 3’'ear the gain in yields ivas approximately equal 
with leucite and KCl, both supplemented by superphosphate. 

III. Rocca Pviora erperinionial field {Castelli Romani), soil volcanic, sour, rich hi hih 
mus. (i) Mane. — Leucite applied at a rate of to quintals per lia. increased the yield 
slightly less than KCl. 

(2) Potatoes. — A similar dressing ol leucite gave better results than the KCl. 

General conclusions. — In soils requiring potash leucite can have an action on crop 
production comparable to that given b}^ KCl it it is applied in liea\ ier dressings than w’onld 
be applied of a soluble potash fertiliser. 

The crops most benefitecl by the application of leucite are the legumes. For wheat 
it is better to apply the leucite'to the preceding croj), particularly if i1 is leguminous; 
because the legumes lend to favour the proc^iss of solubilisation of the leucite ])<)la.sh. 

The fertilising action of leucite is in the first year generally inferior to that of KCd, 
but in the second it ma}^ be equal or even superior. 

In Central and Southern Italy where the climate is warm and di y and it is desir- 
able to avoid as far as possible increasing the concentration of the vsalt solution in the 
soil the use of leucite is fomid mere beneficial than that of the soluble potasii salts. 

Its use is recommendable tor periodic fertilisation in order to increase soil produc- 
tivity for a succession of crops. (TomiASi G. e Dojmi S., Fsperienze di concimazione con 
leucite, Annali della R. Sia:ione chimico-acraria sperinientals di Roma, 1931, Setle II, 
Vol. XII). 

T. B. 


II. — Crops op Tempera^b Regions. 

Lucerne seed production studies in Michigan, U. vS. A. — Lucerne is known 
to possess a mechanism for the explosive dispersal of its pollen, Wdien the edges of the 
keel are spread apart the staminai tube is released and both the pistil and stamens sna^) 
up against the standard. The pollen is scattered in this process, which is called “ trip- 
ping The flowers are usually tripped by visiting insects. 

An experiment was begun by Down in 192 S to study the influence of artificial 
tripping upon lucerne seed production under „ Michigan conditions. The experiment 
was enlarged in 1929 to include the influences of such atmovSpheric factors as temperature 
and relative humi<flty upon pod and seed production. 

In 1928 45.1 % of the flowers artificially tripped produced pods, while 15.8 % of 
those allowed to develop normally set pods. The pods from flowers artificially tripped 
and those trom flow^ers allowed to develop normally contained 1.53 and 1.78 seeds per 
pod respectively. At mid-day a greater percentage of the flowers produced pods than 
at either 9 or 5 o' clock, indicating that conditions are more favourable at that time 
to tripping and to those processes influencing the setting of pods. 

In 1929 56. T % of the flowers artificially tripped produced seed pods, while 12.2 % 
of those allowed to develop normally set pods. The average number of seeds per pod 



^vas 2.35 for the artifieially tripped flo’^ers and 1.99 for those allowed to develop nor- 
mall3^ 

Pod production by the artificially tripped flowers varied materially according to 
the time of day when the flowers were tripjied. On the average the percentage of pods 
-increased as the day advanced until no’ clock, decreased until 3 o’ clock, and then 
increased again. 

Attempts to correlate atmospheric factors such as temperature and relative hum- 
idit}" with the setting of pods failed to show any marked relationshij3s. The consistent 
negative trend of the correlation values obtained, however, between relative humidity 
and pod production tends to indicate that as this factor decreases conditions become more 
favourable to those conditions f?ivouring tripping and the seitiiig of pods. 

Thus the data obtained prove that lack of tnpi>ing was one of the chief factors 
limiting lucerne seed production in Michigan duting 192^-29, {Journal of the American 
So(r‘iy of Agronomy, Vol. 23, No. 12, 1931) 

D. K. 

RB:GKNrCRATlVK CAX^ACITIKS OF I/EAF AND UKAFUET CUTTINGS OF TOiMATO AND OF 
XEAP AND SHOOT CUTTINGS OF POTATO. — It is well known that the tomato plant is easily 
regenerated by stem cuttings but reference to the literature failed to reveal any work 
on the regenerative power of leaf and leaflet cuttings. An investigation was made by 
ISBEEit during 192 8 and 1929 to determine the regenerative caj>acities of leaf and leaf- 
let cuttings of the tomato, and of stem and leaf cuttings of the potato. 

I^eaf cuttings of the tomato regenerated roots and shoots from the petioles, and 
shoots ill the axils of the leaflets. Some specimens produced flowers and fruits. lyeaflet 
cuttings regenerated roots but had not differentiated shoots when the experiment was 
discontinued. 

Stem cuttings of the potato converted one of the axillary buds into a tuber, tuber 
and roots, or a tuber in comlmiation witli a shoot and roots. vSome produced roots 
directly from the base of the cutting. Potato leaf cuttings with axillary buds converted 
the axillary bud into either a shoot or a tuber. {Botanical Gazette, Vol. XCII, No. 2, 
2931). D. K. 

Fruit growing in tup; TJ. S. vS. R. — An interesting report has been received from 
the Central Experiment Institute for Fruit Culture at Kozlow. PrevioUvS to the Revo- 
lution little attention wa.s paid to fruit growing in Russia ; only about 100,000 hectares 
were under orchards and the annual yield per head was as low as 10 to 13 kg. The Govern- 
ment then undertook a scheme by which a further 6 million hectares of orchards 
should be planted b}^ 1937 and the annual production raised to 150-200 kg per head. 
Two central institutes for experimental fruit culture were opened by the Teuin Academy 
of Agricultural Scietice in co-operation with the Peoples’ Commissariat of Agriculture. 
Under these central institutes are subsidiary stations in the diflerent fruit-growing dis- 
tricts which carry out the planting of orchards. 

The Central Institute for Southern Fruit Culture is situated at Kiev, Regional sta- 
tions are already working in the Crimea, Ukraine, Caucasus, Azerbaijan and other parts 
of the country "which are favourably situated as regards climate and soil. 

In the northern region of the coimtry the long winter and severe cold (reaching 
— 40*C) had made fruit growing too difiicult to be of any importance until MiTschurtn, 
who has been called the '' Burbank of Russia ”, started his cross-breeding and selection 
work. By crossing the small but pi olific frost-resistant fruits of Siberia witli the large 
southern fruits he produced valuable varieties of fruits which have made it possible 
to extend the cultivation of apples, pears, grapes, apricots, almonds, peaches, etc. into 
parts of the coimtry which have not before produced fruits. These northern fruit plan- 
tations BucceSvSfully withstood the severe winter of 1928-29. 

Mjtschurtn’s frhits were known in America before the war and are ^reading, in 
the northern United vStatCvS and in Canada, but it is only since the Soviet Government, 
came into power that their economic value has been recognised in Russia. 

The Central Institute for Norihem Fruit Culture ” has been e^abhshed at Koiz- 
I0W in the black-soil district. There is a lafge staff of specialists, a fruit culture library 
with 50,000 volumes and a section for documentation of international scientific Hteta- 
ture. Regional stations have been opened at Moscow, Ueningrad, Saratow/ Nbwgorod, 
Samara Kazan, Nowosibinsjs: afld Minusinsk. , , , 

In the autuhm of TDsi the proposed plafiting of a minimum of 16 million new trees 
was exceed^ by - In the summet of 1931 5 d milhon seedling plants weare budded 
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in the nurseries, and a further loo million seedlings are to be planted b)^ this spring in 
the Institute’s nurseries. 

To help in the carrying out of these large scale plans an institute for the mechanisa- 
tion of fruit culture has been established at Moscow. All Idnds of iinported modem 
machinery and implements are in use. All planting is done b}^ machinery. The con- 
struction of grafting machines and harvesting machines is not yet completed. 

By centralisation and careful control of horticultural schools the quality of the moth- 
er plants for propagation arc guaranteed. And bj- co-operation between the Institute 
of Fruit Culture and the technical schools a large nuniber of trained fruit growers are 
available fo 3 the collective fruit farms 

A. M. V. 

RooTSIock iNFmiENCE ON THE APPLE. — A recent paper by HaTTON, the Director 
of the Fast Mailing Research Station at wliich has been carried out the greater part 
of the work on rootstock influence described in an earlier number of this BidlHin (1930, 
No. 5, pp. 157-161), gives further proofs ot the practical value to fruit growers of a know- 
ledge of the potentialities of the stock upon w^hich their trees are grafted. The follow- 
ing table, which is based upon the performance of trees planted equidistant, shows in 
a striking manner the difference in profits that might bt* obtained during the first 1 1 years 
from two orchards, one worked on a vigorous rootstock and one on a clwatfiug stock. 
The suitable distances at which to plant the two types are also given, as calculated from 
the average height and spread of the trees. 


Variety 

Stock 

Distance 

in feet 

Number 

of 

trees 
per acre 

Total 
production 
of II years, 
in bushels 
per acre 

Eramley’s Seedling 

Dwarfing (MallitiH IX) .... 

12 

302 

8,020 


Very v'isarous (Mailing XII) . . ' 

3a 

33 

288 

Lane’s Prince Albert 

Dwarfing (Mailing IX) .... 

10 

435 

2,232 


Very vigorous (Mailing XII). . 

24 

75 

382 

Worcester Pearmain 

Dwarfing (Mailing IX) .... 

10 

435 

1,718 


Very vigorous (Mailing XII). . 

20 

J09 

414 


Apart from its effects on size of trees and early yield the rootstock has been sliovm, 
after t 2 years’ observation of 2000 trees of a considerable number of varieties and upon 
5 different soils, to influence questions of nutrition, disease resistance and storage quality. 

Further experiments are recorded which seem to show, in opposilion to "'what had 
pre^dously been thought, that in this induence the root ot the stock plaj^s at least as 
great a part as the stem portion. (Journal of Pomology and Borticultmal Science, Lon- 
don 1931, Vol. IX, No. 4). 

A. M. F, 


TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 
Date palm growing in Southern Algeria. 

Introduction. — A « Date Palm Week » organised under the patronage of the 
Governor General of Algeria by the Algerian State Railways in collaboration with 
the Government Departments of Agriculture and the Southern Territories, took 
place at Biskra from 5 to 12 November 1931. A number of interesting reports on 
the cultivation of the date palm in Southern Algeria were read and in view of the 
fact that the date has become one of the most important North African crops a sum- 
mary of these reports is given below. 

Genbrae CONSIDERA.T10NS. — An Arab proverb say^ that the date palm wants 
its feet in water and its head in the fire This appear to indicate that ft 

is particularly exacting in regard to climate, but the date is found growing in some- 
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what diverse regions, which shows that in reality it is able to accommodate itself to 
‘ a considerable range in climate. The two essentials for it to flourish are, in addi^ 
tion to an abundant water supply, sunshine and warmth. These two necessities 
are closely associated in the Sahara, The lowest mean annual temperature which 
will ensure a good growth of the date palm is about i7.5°C. This minimum is found 
at lyaghouat. This mean temperature must be associated with a high summer 
temperature and great clearness of atmosphere. The date palm will grow near the 
sea only if the atmosphere is sufliciently pure and dry so as not to interfere with 
an adequate total insolation. 

Years in which the temperature is nearest to the normal are most favourable. 
Cold and accompanying rain jeopardise the crop when they occur in the flowering 
and ripening seasons. When the season is hot with predominating southerly winds 
ripening is early and is usually followed by drying out. 

Varieties. — The varieties of date palm met with in Southern Algeria present 
very marked differences as regards appearance and commercial value. A natural 
selection seems to have acted for the various varieties are well adapted to the con- 
ditions of their environment. The commonest varieties growing in oases in Algeria 
are the Deglet-nour the Degla-Beida and the '' Ghars " or Rhars 

The Deglet-Nour . — This variety is the most highly valued for the export trade, 
which it supplies almost entirely. It is a late variety, varying in quality from year 
to year according to the season. The palm has a slender trunk and light foliage. 
It is exacting as regards soil, rainfall and cultural treatment. 

There are at present about 600,000 palms of this variety in cultivation; they are 
all in the oases of the French Sahara. They are grown particularly in the territory 
of Touggourt (Ziban, Oued-Rhir and Souf) and of recent years in the region of 
Ouargla. 

The Degla-BeUa, — The palms of this variety are hardy and vigorous ; they are 
particularly resistant to saline soil. The fruit, unlike that of the Deglet-Nour, is 
hard and dry and rich in sugar and starch. They are easily preserved. The centre 
of production of Degla-BeMa dates is the district of Oued-Rhir. 

The Ghars. — This variety is early and very hardy ; it has a luxuriant foliage and 
a well-developed trunk. Ghars dates are soft and belong to the honey type. 
The variety is grown mainly in the district to the south of Constantine. 

Rationae management oe a date paem peantation. — As with other crops 
the main objective is to obtain the product with the least possible cost. This is 
attained by giving the palm optimum conditions for growth, that is by giving it 
suitable soil with a good mellow tilth, supplying any lack of fertilising elements and 
giving the necessary water at the moment when it is required. 

(r) Tillage. — The soil must be broken up not only on the surface but to a good 
depth to allow easy penetration of air and an unobstructed development of the roots. 

As soon as the crop is harvested, at the beginning of November, the ground 
is deeply ploughed to aerate the soil and remove weeds. In certain heavy soils 
subsoiling is also advisable and can be satisfactorily effected by the use of nitrogenous 
explosive ; care must be taken to avoid chlorate explosives as these are toxic to 
plants. A second deep ploughing is carried out early in spring in and between the 
rows. 

Hoeing at frequent intervals is also recommendable to prevent the soil from 
caking, and to ch^cfc the loss of chlorides. 

The physical improvement of the soil has also the advantage of allowing a bet- 
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ter utilisation of rain and irrigation water and making any rainfall immediately efE- 
cacious. Tillage operations must thus always precede irrigation. 

(2) Fertilising, — Oasis soils are in general deficient in fertilising elements and 
a practical method of supplying them must be sought. 

Stable manure being very scarce, green manure or chemicals or more often both 
must be used. 

Trials of chemical fertilisers in the oases have in general given satisfactory re- 
sults. If the soil is not saline the use of chemicals is much simplified, for all fertil- 
isers are then practicable. Green manure can be obtained in abundance by growing 
such leguminous crops as white lupin, fenugreek, lucerne or Alexandria clover. 
These plants grow vigorously provided that they are supplied with the necessary 
foods : nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. They will supplant stable manure 
as they provide humus and also fix atmospheric nitrogen. Alexandria clover must 
be sown at the end of September or the beginning of October ; the first three crops 
are cut and the next dug in while in flower. Lucerne is particularly suitable by 
reason of its high yield ; there is a special salt-resistant variety called Temacine lu- 
cerne. Lucerne is kept for four or five years on the ground. 

The cut green fodder is used as a feed for small stock or the few hardy cattle 
that are kept to supply a little manure to complete the production of humiferous 
substances. 

Calcium is seldom deficient in the oasis. The other elements that are lacking 
may be supplied in the form of one of the standard complete fertilisers with a basis 
of superphosphate, potassium choloride and ammonium sulphate. The Service 
Agricole des Territoires du Sud ” has carried out tests at its experimental stations 
at Aln-Ben-Koui and El-Arfiane with various complete fertilisers, namely : — 

(1) ' Degla-double which contains 6 % ammoniacal nitrogen, 14 % soluble 
phosphoric acid and 13 % soluble potash. 

(2) ' Trois-six which gives good results particularly with young plantations ; 
with old palms its action is not so well marked. It contains 6 % total nitrogen, 
of which 2 % is organic, 2 % ammoniacal and 2 % nitric, 6 % soluble phosphoric 
acid and 6 % potassium sulphate. 

(3) * Rationnel which has been tested in the same conditions as the last 
and has consistently -given good results. It contains 8,5 % total nitrogen, of which 
4.5 % is ammoniacal, and 4 % nitric, 10.5 % phosphoric acid of the double super- 
phosphate and 9.75 % potassium sulphate. 

(4) ' Trois-neuf which is of the same type as the 'Trois-six\ It contains 
9 % total nitrogen, of which 4.5 % is ammoniacal and 4.5 % nitric, 9 % soluble 
phosphoric acid and 9 % potassium sulphate. 

Another fertiliser of the same type but still richer, the ‘ Trois-douze has been 
tested and found well suited to the conditions of the central and southern Sahara. 

(5} The ‘ 5.7.10 which is intended for soils not yet entirely freed from salt. 
It contains 5 % soluble phosphoric acid, 7 % nitric nitrogen and 10 % potassium 
sulphate. 

A series of fertilisers prepared by the ‘‘ Soci^t^ Potasse et Engrais chimiques ” 
of Paris is also under trial. 

Fertilisers must be spread over the whole of the irrigable surface after rain and 
must be lightly hoed in to prevent loss of nutritive elements. Three applications 
can be made : — one after the crop has been picked to enable the palm to recover its 
strength, a second when the new inflorescences make their appearance and the third 
at the end of June to feed the developing fruit. 

Fertilising of saline ground is a difficult problem. It has been carefully studied. 
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for it is just in the salty land that most water is available. The date palm yields a 
satisfactory crop only if the salinity of the soil is below i %. If small quantities of 
manure are available it can be laid along the rows of trees for it is the best antidote 
to marine salt. Manure also prevents desiccation and the consequent loss of chlo- 
rides. It is in any case advisable to remove as much as possible of the salt to make 
it possible to grow other useful crops. While the soil remains saline the chloride 
content should not be increased by fertilisers, but the potash should be applied in 
the form of sulphate ; nitrogen should moreover be applied in a directly available 
form such as the nitrate of sodium or calcium, for the ammoniacal, nitrous and 
nitric ferments are practically inactive in a salt soil. 

The difficulty of removing salt from the ground is ordinarily increased by the 
available water being more or less saline. The most rapid method is by abundant 
leaching. The leaching water is run o£F into a system of drains consisting of a small- 
er number of large channels following the greatest slope of the land and a greater 
number of small channels running accross the slope and opening into the main 
drains. A method of hastening the process is to remove periodically the saline depos- 
it which forms on the surface of the soil. As soon as the ground is fit for cultivation 
various crops should be planted, particularly legumes for green manure. 

(3) Irrigation and Drainage, — The amount of water that must be supplied to 
a date palm plantation to get good growth varies very much in different soils and 
districts. The necessary volume of vrater depends both on the physical nature of 
the soil, its power of imbibition, and on its chemical composition. As has been men- 
tioned above the better the tilth and the lower the salt content the less water is 
required. Another factor is the age of the tree. The average requirement in the 
oases of Southern Algeria is i litre of water per minute for 3 date palms. This sup- 
ply is obtained in different ways in different plantations. 

There can be distinguished, on the lines followed by M. MouniAS in his work 
on The hydraulic organisation of the Sahara oases oases which utilise mainly 
surface water, with constant and variable flow — artesian oases — oases without 
flowing or jetting water > — oases with foggaras 

The oases belonging to the first type with a constant flow of water are situated 
in the vicinity of Biskra, in the Zab Bahraoui and the Zab Guebli. The water sup- 
plies are completed by means of artesian and other wells. The oases of the type 
with a variable flow of water are situated on the southern slopes of the Atlas moun- 
tains in the Sahara and utilise the stream water. The artesian oases are those of 
the Zab Dahraoui, the Oued-Rhir and the regions of Ouargla and El-Golea, 

In the oases. having no flowing or artesian water the necessary supplies are pro- 
vided by means of ordinary wells or, if the water bed is not too deep, the palms can 
reach it with their roots. 

In the foggaras oases water is caught in subterranean channels or foggaras 
at the level of the artesian water. The management of the foggaras ’’ is a diflicult 
and skilled work. 

As the date palm is not tolerant of stagnant water any accumulation of surplus 
water from irrigation or leaching must be carried away. The drainage system is as 
complicated as that of irrigation ; it consists of dykes carrying the water into 
chotts " or salt lakes. To prevent these stagnant pools from being a danger to 
health the administration has in certain districts dug a canal which receives the 
water from all the dykes and itself acts as a " chott . 

There is summer and winter irrigation. The former is effected when the dates 
are developing, that is from June to August. Each tree must be watered at least 
once a week. In September and October watering is also necessary but in lesser 
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amounts. In wint:e:r irrigation is restricted to keeping the soil moist, so as to avoid 
too great leaching ol the fertilising elements. During the coldest months watering 
has the advantage of warming the ground and re-initiating growth. 

When the of irrigation water is limited and the soil is clayey the palms 

are watered by meams of holes hollowed out a certain distance from the foot. When 
the water supply is relatively abundant and the soil is saline irrigation is effected 
by means of flood b asins ; the whole plantation is thus banked up with soil into a 
number of compactments. When young palms or '' djebars '' are to be watered a 
basin is merely hollowed out at the foot and filled with water ; more frequent wa- 
terings are requi red with this system. If the plantation is on a hillside a basin is 
dug out above the foot of each palm. 

Associao^ED crops. — In the palm plantations ground crops are of considerable 
importance. The role of green manures will not be discussed again here, but the 
subsidiary crops mil be considered from other aspects. 

Such crops are to be recommended as suppl5dng some of the natives’ necessities, 
as helping to check the growth of weeds, as supplying the fresh vegetables and fruits 
which make the logion so much more habitable for Europeans and as making it pos- 
sible to keep a ceita-in number of stock . 

Their cultivation requires method, for the shade of the palms is unfavourable 
to most plants. It is essential when la3ring out a new plantation to leave adequate 
space between the palms for the aeration of underlying crops. Among these may be 
grown fruit trees^ v-egetables and fodder plants. 

(i) Fmit tneiS', — With the exception of the citrus species fruit trees are not well 
adapted to growth in a palm plantation. Apricots, peaches, plums and figs can be 
grown on the edges of the plantation or in separate orchards. Other fruits are not 
of any importance. 

The cultivation of citrus fruits seems particularly indicated in the southern 
oases. The orange, and specially the Biskra blood orange, adapts itself very well to 
growing imder the palms. The other species, such as the mandarin orange, the le- 
mon, the citron and the grapefruit all succeed well in the oases. Trials are being 
made of the pomelos ”, a hybrid of the grapefruit. 

(3) Vegeta^bl^s. — Vegetables are best in new plantations in which the young 
palms benefit from the cultivation given to the subsidiary crop. Vegetables can be 
grown in alternation with green manure crops. Those which can be cultivated are 
all the crucifetoTis vegetables, certain legumes, tomatoes and eggplants, salads and 
the Cucurbitacea.e [on saline soil). These crops are grown mainly for consumption 
oh the spot, 

(3) Fodder — These are mainly for green manure and in smaller quantities 

for stock feeding. The best fodder is given by Temacine lucerne which ensures a 
supply of fresh feed during the summer. Alexandria clover is also successful and 
produces as mugli «ls 20 tons to the hectare. ^ 

As an associate'd and catch crop cotton is now being tested in the new palm plan- 
tation of the Oued-!fihir. The success of the cotton crop is dependent on the fertil- 
isation of the soi], the formation of shelter against the sudden changes of temper- 
ature and violent winds and on the choice of varieties resistant to saline soils. Expe- 
riments are now being carried out at the Experiment Station of El-Arfiane. 

PoLniNATiON OR BAi'E PAX^MS. — The crop naturally depends on successful pol- 
lination. The date; is in flower from February to the end of May ; in general the 
last inflorescences are not pollinated. The choice of pollen is of great importance. 



In orber to be sure of a supply of pollen when it is required it is advisable to keep 
some from one year to the next, though fresh pollen is preferable. The pollen must 
be used to pollinate palms as nearly as possible of the type of the male tree {'* dok- 
har ”) from which it was taken. The operation must be done on a warm, calm day 
or the dates will be stoneless and of no commercial value. 

Thinning of Bunches. — Limiting the bunches is a useful practice for the reg- 
ular production of good quality dates ; and prevents also a too great exhaustion of 
the palm. Thinning is carried out as soon as the fruit is set, that is at the end of 
May or beginning of June. The bunches at the heart which take too much' sap 
from the palm and late bunches are removed and sometimes also others in order to 
balance the tree. In general the number of bunches should be between 3 and 12 
at most, according to the vigour of the tree. 

Other practices. — When the bunches have nearly reached full size each 
one is attached to a palm frond for support. 

Experiments are now in course at the Experiment Station of Ain-ben-Noui 
to determine whether regular ripening can be obtained by surrounding the bunches 
with cellophane bags of different colours. 

During winter the plantation is tidied up by the removal of dead or broken 
foliage and the greedy feeders are grubbed. In the spring the djebars '' which 
will be useful for planting are detached. 

Eorming a new paem peantation. — A site for a new date plantation should 
be chosen after careful prospecting for suitable soil. The choice of a site depends 
also on the distribution of irrigation water. This last problem may be solved by 
attention to the slope of the land. The position of future irrigation and drainage 
channels must be studied, keeping the line of the greatest slope for the main drain, 
and staking out with care the course of the smaller channels. Next the holes for 
planting arc prepared. Formerly they were dug out by hand, but this method was 
found in some soils to pack the sides of the hole into a wall not readily penetrable 
by the roots and now explosives are preferred for the work. The holes are made 
9x9 metres ; the young palms are not planted more closely in order to allow of the 
growing of ground crops. Planting takes place from April onwards. There should ’ 
be careful selection of varieties. The female palms are propagated by djebars 
which exactly reproduce the characteristics of the parent tree, Djebars should 
weigh from 10 to 13 kilos (a djebar weighs about i kg. per centimetre of diameter). 
The best time for removing the djabars is between March and May. Great care 
is required in detaching the djebar from the parent palm because the heart is fra- 
gile and serious shaking or other cause of disturbance must be avoided or there will 
be a high rate of mortality. Before the djebars are detached they mut be cut back ; 
this is done with varying degrees of severity. It is advisable also to disinfect the 
djebars before planting ; fumigation is a better method than spraying as it is more 
likely to reach scale insects. After planting watering must be carefully attended to. 

The male palms are propagated entirely by seed. Among the seedlings will 
be found a certain number of females and of males not suitable for pollinating which 
must be culled. 

Date palms are capable of a normal production for only between 12 and 15 
years and great prudence must be exercised in the first crops. 

Diseases and pests oe the date paeh. — A. Diseases. The white '' disease, 
called Baioudh '' by the natives, is the most serious of the affections of the date 
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palm. It is higlily contagious and occurs chiefly in the oases of south-eastern Mo- 
rocco and south-western Algeria. The causes are not yet fully known, but eminent 
pathologists regard it as due to a fungus, Cylindropkora alhedinis. The curative 
treatments tried up to the present do not seem to have given positive results and 
control is thus entirely b3' preventive treatment. 

The inflorescence rot '' “ called ” khamedj " by the natives occurs everywhere 
in the North African oases. It is not highly contagious and is attributed to the fun- 
gus Matiginella ScaeUae. 

Control consists in careful watching of the plantation so as to remove promptly 
any affected bunches and spraying with lime-sulphur shortly before the appearance 
of the inflorescences. 

B. Insect pests, — Paratetranychus heteronychus Ewing, a mite of a yellow or 
greenish colour, causes an affection known as “ Bou-Earoua The mite is enabled 
to spread on account of the dr}^ state of the atmosphere. The best means of control 
consists in the use of flowers of sulphur mixed with chalk or plaster. The efficac^^ 
of powder extracts of pyrethrum, nicotine and derris root is now being tested. This 
affection develops mainly in the regions of the Oiied-Rhir, the Zab Cherghi and the 
Zibans. 

The two scales Parlatofea hlanchardii and Phoenicocctis marlatti are frequent 
parasites of the date palm in all the oases of the eastern Sahara and the region south 
of Constantine. The best control method consists in employing entomophagous 
insects sxich as Pharoscymnus anchorage and Cyhocephalus seminulum, 

A beetle, Apate monachus, which is also somewhat commonly met with, forms 
tunnels in the midrib of the leaves. 

After picking the dates may also be attacked by certain insects, in particular 
by small beetles such as Carpophilus and Sylvanus species and most of the small 
Tepidoptera that attack dried fruits (Ephestia, Myelois, Plodia, Tinea, Tineola). 

Production of a vklm plantation. — According to M. A. Gueudin the fol- 
lowing are the average returns from a fifteen-year-old plantation. Each palm yields 
about 50 kg of fruit. At current rates the Deglet-Nour date fetches 2.50 francs per 
kg on the tree and the Degla and the Ghars i fr. per kg. In an average plantation 
there are 120 palms to the hectare (of all three varieties) ; their yield is approximately 
3:3,300 fr., the cultivation costs and duties are 3,600 fr. which gives a clear profit 
of 9,700 fr. A hectare of date palms may have a land value of 100,000 fr., making 
the income on the plantation 9.7 %, which is a satisfactory return. 

Preparation of the Deolet-Nour date and the utilisation of the 
OTHER VARIETIES. — The Deglet-Nour date being late maturing is still very astrin- 
gent when it is picked and has neither the consistency, colour, nor translucence de- 
, sired. To give it the required appearance the bunches are submitted to industrial 
ripening in bags and to supplementary maturation. 

If the moisture content of the fruit is insufficient it does not keep well ; in order 
to avoid lovss by too great desiccation the water content of the fruit is regulated in 
accordance with its sugar content. This is called the ** conditioning '' of the fruit. 
Not all water is equally suitable for the purpose : the best are selenitic and saline 
waters. After the dates have been steeped they are spread opt on trays and placed 
in a hot chamber with an atmosphere saturated with water vapour at a teiiiperature 
of 8 o< 5 C. They are then dried rapidly in dry warm air. The passage of the dates 
into the hot chamber acts also as pasteurisation. 

Dried or fresh dates of other varieties may be utilised after removal of the 
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stones for the manufacture of jams. The3^ may also be transformed into date 
paste. Dried dates are also used for making meals. 

S^TUps obtained by pressing dates when concentrated give date honey. Dates 
ferment rapidly and can thus serve for the manufacture of date wine or date spirit 
(the yield is 25 litres of alcohol per 100 kg of dates). 

The stones may be utilised as fuel or after soaking may he fed to goats. 

J. Dkgros. . 


Publications ccnsuUed : 

The following reports presented to the Congress of Biskra : 

DkIvASSUS et PaSquikr, bes etmemis du dattier et de la datte, 

GxjEitoin a., Exploitation rationnelle d’une pahneraie en rapport. 

HussoN, Contribution a la technologie de la datte. 

IvABAN, Ensachage des regimes de dattes. 

bANGRONiER, bes cttltures fruitieres, maraicheres et fourrag^res sous-jacentes. 
bASSKRREj lyes caracteristiques climatologiques de la region du dattier. 

Lkmjmet, Economie de Tirrigation dans les oasis sahariennes. 

Id., Engrais chimiques et amendements appliques a la culture du dattier et a celles qui 
Taccompagnent dans les oasis sahariennes. 

Id., Principes fondamentaux de Tam^lioration des r^coltes de dattes (qiialite et quantite} 
chez les producteurs indigenes du Sud-Algerien et plus specialement du vSud-Cons- 
tantinois. 

Pi^;dau<u a., b’explosif agricole et le dattier. 

Reme, Forages artesiens et captage des eaux. 

Savornin, bes eaux souterraines du Sahara. 

SciiiyAiCH, Observations fondamentales concemant la creation d'une palmeraie en terrain 
neuf. 


Miscellanea* 

Rice. 

The rice industry in Japan. — A commxmication from the, Ministry ofAgricul- 
tee and Forests of J apan states that the rice crop of 1931 is 5 % below the average for 
the last five years. The total was about 57 million kokus (i ioku = 1.804 hectolitres). 
This situation has forced the Govemement to take certain measures. The exports 
have been suspended and it has been d,ecided to institute agricultural insurance to cover 
damage to rice fields and mulberry orchards caused by hail, flood or other * acts of God \ 
(Bulletin Economique de VIndochine, Octobre 1931). 

Rice growing in Mauritius. — Rice hUvS never been grown in Mauritius a$ an 
industrial crop, though certain efiorts have been made to introduce it. Some growers 
regard rice avS a luxury food crop, others while still planting only a comparatively small 
area market what is over after supplying their own requirements. 

As a result of the slump in sugar a Central Committee was formed in ,1926 to study 
rice growing on a small scale. But the industry has not developed and now there are 
only 306 acres teder rice ih Mauritius. .Sbould tlie crop abandoned altogether ? 
The writer consid^ that though rice cannot from econotbie reasons become a staple 
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crop it should be regarded as one of the secondary crops and be grown to a greater or 
lesser extent according to the vSize of the farm. (P. de Sornay, in La Revue Agncole 
de Vile Maurice, janvier-fevrier 1931). 

Sugar Cane- 

SuGAR caot: growing IN INDOCHINA. — Cane has been cultivated in Indochina 
from time immemorial but it is only during the last 10 years that Buropeans have begun 
to take an interest in it. 

The main varieties grown by the people of Aimam are the ' Mia-Lati ' and the ' Mia- 
Vang \ The former is a small, fine, very hardy cane, growing almost everywhere but 
giving a very low yield and requiring extra laboiir for lian- esting owing to its leafy 
growth. 

The Mia- Vang is of more interest. It is unfortunately less robust and is susceptible 
to drought. 

Planting of both canes is done by sets. The crop is aimual and alternates in some 
cases with rice. The native cane plantations are not able to supply a Buropean sugar 
factory. There are only two Buropean sugar producing companies and their activities 
are still hampered by a number of difficulties. In fact the cultivation of cane on an 
industrial scale has not been sufficiently studied and it is not yet knovm which are the 
most suitable varieties. The Agricultural Departments of the Colony are taking up the 
question and it is to be hoped that after a thorough study has been made of the suit- 
able soils and varieties ancf adequate trials have been carried out a successful industry 
of sugar planting and manufacture will be established. {L* Agriculture pratique des Pays 
chavds, decembre 1931). 

J. L. 

Cotton. 

CotTON cxmtiVAl'iON ON IvoRY CoASX. — Experiments carried out at Bouake 
have shown that the only species of cotton ad^ted for growing on the Ivory Coast are 
Gossypium harbadense and the “ Ishan Seed should be sown during the second half 
of June. Rows should be i to 1.2 m apart and the stools should be 0.7 m apart in the 
row. Topping takes place when the first flowers open, wliich is during September. 
There should be a two-yearly rotation with a leguminous crop to preserve tlie fertil- 
ity of the soil and check erosion ; the legume may also serve as a green manure. 

The Government Textiles Department distributes selected seed. {V Association Co- 
tonnihre Coloniale, Janvier 1932)- 

The cotton situation IN Syria. — The present crisis in the cotton trade seems 
to have affected Syria less than the other cotton-producing countries, with the result 
that the growers are extending the acreage under cotton. 

Cotton is cultivated in Syria under the following 4 systems: — 

(1) Share tenancy, which is practised on irrigated land (American and Egyptian 
cotton) and on non-irrigated land (American and “ baladi cotton) and is the predom- 
inating system, bemg that in use over 75 % of the total cotton growing area. 

(2) Association between the owner of the land and an agriculturist who has capital 
available, — This method is practised only 'on irrigated land. 

(3) _ Tenant farming is practised on irrigated land. The land is usually rented 
for a period of 3 years and ■Qie tenant has a right to the irrigation water. 

{4) Direct farming is practised by certain large and small landowners on irrigated 
and non-irrigated land. (^Association Coionmhe Coloniale, Janvier 1932), 

Coffee. 

Coffee growing in Eritrea. — CoSee can be grown on the eastern slopes of the 
mountains at a height of from 1300 to 1700 metres ; in these regions there are two rainy 
vseasoiis with sufficient rainfall for the requirements of cofee. There are thus 7000 to 
8000 hectares available. 

The first attempts to introduce cofee were made 30 years ago. Now there are 
some hmdreds of thousands of trees covering about 600 hectares planted by natives or 
Italian# The Agricultural Services of the Colony are trying to develop the industry 
byuropaganda, specially among the natives and by producing and distributing young 
cofee plants free of charge. The chief varieties grown are the '' Ennaria and the 
Moka both belonging to Coifea arabica, Certam hybrids also are being tried. 
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There is little doubt that iu the near future all the suitable land will be planted with 
conee, (Prof. Na^i^vO Mazzocchi Ai^kmanni in the Rassegna Economica delle Colonie, 
Kovembre-Dicembre 1931). 


Root Crops. 

1nFI#UENCE of CUmVAirON AND IRRIGATION ON THE SUGAR AND PROTEIN CONTENT OF 
SWEET POTATOES. — According to P. Menendez Te^s and M. De Medina the amount 
of alcohol obtained per hectare from sweet potatoes is increased by 2 % by a second 
hoeing accompanied with irrigation as compared with that obtained from plots hoed 
but not irrigated. [Revista de la Facultad de jdgyonomia, Montevideo, XJrusuay, i^o s 

1931). 

Tree Fruits. 

Propagation or tropical tree eruits at the Union Experiment Station St. 
UtJCiA, British West Indies. — According to E. A. Waeters grafting with shoots 
of whicli the tissues have been made more active by giving the plant abundant food and 
water gn-es very encouraging results with mangoes and avocados. [Tropical Aericuliure, 
Vol. IX, Xo. 2, ig.^2). ® 

Cultivation of the carob-tree in Uruguay and the chemicai, composition of 
THE FRUITS. — Menendez Bees and Quinteros find that the soil and climate of Uru- 
guay are perfectly adapted for the cultivation of the carob-tree. The composition of 
carobs picked in this country does not sifiier from that of those from countries situated 
witliin the natural distribution of the tree. [Revista de la Faoultad de Agronomia, Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, 1931, No. 5). 

An economic method of growing oranges. — According to R. J. Trimble a 
large orange grower in Florida, the best method of planting is rather close together in a 
hexagonal arrangement. He has observed that trees planted close are less aSected by 
pests and drought, owing to their root system being deeper. He finds also that the fruit 
is larger and of better quality. 



Mr. Trimble plants 100 trees to the acre, the trees being 22 feet apart. The 
accompanying %nre sliows the arrangement : the small circles represent the trees and 
the arrows the 12 directions in which cultivation is possible. 

This method reduces the costs of production by about 17 cents (dollar), per box with 
a mean production of 6.17 boxes per tree. [Florida Grower, Januarv 1932). 

' , ’ ' ' ' . J. I*. ■ 

• »** __ tec. 3 /», ■ , . 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Miscellanea. 

AGRiCXTi,TtiR^i, iviACHiNERY AND XHE WORI^D CRISIS. — The world crisis is often 
attributed to the mechanisation of agriculture. The machine, it is said, and scientific 
management have produced the debacle \ man created the machine and the niacliine 
has made man useless. It is however a superficial judgement only that can come to such 
conclusions. The cause of the ever increasing trouble lies much deeper. ^ It is not the 
machine nor mechanisation whidi has led to the present deplorable situation, but rather 
the lack of organisation in the distribution and exchange of produce. 

The machine does not render man useless for, in normal economic conditions, increas- 
ed industrial production due to the use of machhier}^ is practically always followed by 
increased sale, and increased sales mean more labour for the men who have become 
too numerous as a result of mechanisation. (Schi^abach, in Deutsche Lamlwirtschaftliche 
Presse, Januar 1932), 

AGRiCUi^tURAiy EQUIP^MENI^ IN THE FRENCH CoiyONiES. — The October (1931) num- 
ber of the Revue Inieniationale des Pvoduits Coloniaux is devoted to a study b}’’ various 
writers of the present utilisation of agricultural machinery in the French Colonies and 
the possibililities of its further development. 


L — Algeria - Distribution of agricultural equipment in 1930. 


Ploughs 


j Europeaa iypQ 
I Native type . 


Harrows 

Disc pulverisers ...... 

Cultivators, Canadian harrows. 
Ordinary and Croskill rollers 
Seed driUs 


Mowers * . 

Reaper-binders. 

locomotives 

Thrashing machines 

Harvester thrashers 

Motor ploughs 



rand breaking machines j * * ' 


Ruropean 

Native 

Total 

112 950 

87 762 

200512 

4411 

839 660 

834061 

28936 

27500 

56486 



8967 

13 684 

1151 

14836 

8298 

1959 

10257 

4404 

487 

4891 

5 681 

9X6 

6696 

12099 

3334 

16438 

1404 

120 

1624 

1338 

177 

1566 

427 

13 

440 

— 


227 

— 


350 

— 

— 

1666 

— 


3 619 

— 


146 

— * 

" 

2 


H. — Tunisia. — The greater part of the agricultural machinery is imported. 
With the exception of a reinforced reversible plough made under the name of the Medjez 
plough in small worktops in the valley of the Medjerdah (Medjez, El Bar, Souk El Axba, 
Beja, etc.) the agricultural machinery industry is non-existant in Tunisia. 

The average annual imports of agricultural nrachines and implements (not includ- 
ing engines) from 1927-1929 was 58,038 quintals, made up as follows : 

(1) Mowers, reapers, reaper-binders, harvester-thrashers, motor ploughs (exclu- 
sive of the engines) approx. 30,000 quintals. Other machines of 400 kilos and upwards 
(grading machines, winnowers, wine presses, baling machines, heavy ploughs, mills 
and accessones, rollers, seed drills, fertiliser spreaders, etc.) approx. 20,000 quintals. 
Other machines weighing less than 400 kilos (yokes, chains, rakes, couplings, small vine- 
yard equipfnent, etc.) approx. 8,000 quintals, which gives a total of 58,000 quintals. 

(2) linplemenls and tools (shovels, picks, axes, spades, mattocks, barrows, light 
cBxts, forks, scythes, hand rakes, sickles, shears and scissors, tool handles, trowels, pnm- 
ang knives, etc.) approx. 3,298 quintals, of which 2/3 are imported from France. 

(3) Agricultural tractors. From information collected among the tractor selling 
firms it appears that about 1,200 farm tractors were in use. About 1/3 of these were 
caterpillar tractors with a power of 30 h.p. or more. 
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III. Morocco. — The majority of the agricultural equipment used in Morocco 
is imported from Europe or America. 

Imports of agricultural equipment into Morocco in 1929 {exclusive of engine 
and hydraulic and steam machines).. 


F, sporting Country Weight in kg. Value in francs 

France 2087346 10831187 

Fngland 151349 11,54 643 

Germany 284866 1 921 721> 

Belgium 17 104 74 ,523 

Italy 3500 20427 

Austria 107528 808 742 

United States 1737 989 10240 671 

Czechoslovakia 21 928 1 1 3 559 

Sweden 2836 19962 

other countries .... 451 925 1 537 307 


Total 4800171 27731750 


Number of tractors imported in 1929. 


France . , . 
Germany . . 
United States 
Sweden. . . . 
Belgium.. . . 



IV. French West Africa. 


Agricultural machines and implements in me in French West Africa. 


Cultivation and harvesting machinery 

Number 

Machines and implements for industrial 
treatment of products 

Number 

I#evellers 

I 2 

Thrashing machines 

3 

Cassava lifters 

2 

Mills 

3 

Moulders 

1 ® 

Graders 

4 

Cultivators 

: 3 

Grain crushers 

3 

Ploughs 

17014 

Coconut crushers 

109 

Balance plouglis 

2 

Boilers 

800 

Tractor plouglis 

5 

Rice decorticators 

1 

Carts and wagons, 

320 

Coffee . * 

4 

Sieves 

300 

Groundnut » 

1 

rtoot cutters 

4 

Castor oil » , . . . 

3 

Canadian cultivators 

6 

Retting machines 

1 

Bush-breakers* 

4 

Hulling machines , . - . 

2 

Stubble breakers 

8 

Coconut pulping machines 

e 

Fertiliser spreaders 

3 

Husking machines * 

2 

Mowers 

1 

Coffee pulping machines 

37 

Subsoilers 

4 

Cotton ginning machines 

83 

Harrows . 

2673 

» » » with engine .... 

4 

Hoes 

813 

Cacao decorticating machine ........ 

1 

Pumiw. * . 

10 

Siaize shellers . 

70 

Pulverisers 

78 

Kapok ginning machines , . 

2 

Horse rakes 

2 

Rubber rollers I 

1 

Hollers, . 

3 

Maize mills (hand) 

1410 

Seed drills 

83 

» » (engine) 

28 

Dusting machine , . * . 

1 

Hand presses and hydr4uHc presses ..... 

85 

lAWtt mowers * . 

3 

Palm oil presses 

800 

Sprinklers 

15 

0>tton seed sorters. , ........... 

X 

Tractors. . . . 

59 

Winnowers 

16 

Motor windlasseis . , . » 

3 



Total* ..... 

21177 


2910 
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V. Senegal and the Sudan. — In Senegal the groundnut is the main 
crop and the basis of all commerce. The Government is endeavouring to improve culti- 
vation methods by the introduction of implements. The natives have been supplied 
with hoes and Government employes demonstrate their use. 

In the Sudan the agricultural equipment at present consists of two implements : 
a small narrow hachet used for clearing scrub and felling trees and a kind of hoe for 
cultivation purposes. 

Ploughs have recently been distributed to the natives and it is hoped that in a few 
years will be firmly established. 

VI. French Guinea. — The only implements used are light ploughs, hoes 
and certain tools such as picks, shovels and forks. 

VIL Madagascar. — East Coast Region. ^ — There is need for Canadian culti- 
vators, pulverisers and extensible hoes, also for equipment for the treatment of products 
particularly cofiee, such as pulping machines, parchment separators, sorters and various, 
kinds of cleaning machines. 

West Coast Region. — This region is the most developed at present. Implements 
in use are ploughs, harrows and Canadian cultivators. The rice is planted out mainly 
by hand. 

Central plateaus. — The equipment required at present consists of reversible 
ploughs, harrows, Canadian cultivators and hoes. 


Imports into Madagascar from France during 1930. 


Agricultural macMnes 

Weight 

Value 

Cultivators, spring liarrows, horse rahes, hay rakes, single share 

Kg. 

francs 

plouglis 

30500 

214000 

Mowers 

800 

4000 

Reversible ploughs 

109 700 

• 479000 

Other machines 

44000 

218000 

Detached parts 

21200 

97000 

Agricultural tractors 

14400 

146000 

Internal combustion engines 

' 3800 

65000 

Diesel >» 

25500 

258000 

Other » 

9000 

85000 

Semi-Diesel 

12500 

118000 

Steam » 

26300 

119000 

Pumps 

22700 

221000 

Total 

329400 

2 0L4000 


. To these figures must be added imports from other sources. 

VIII. Guadaloupe. — The following implements and machines are in use : 
primitive type ploughs, double share wheel ploughs, a few harrows and cultivators, a 
few chafi-cutters and root-cutters, a few cotton ginning machines, one or two defibrating 
machines of the Mexican "Raspador'' type, a few coffee pulping and decorticating ma- 
chines and cassava graters. 


Equipment imports into Gaudaloupe during 1926, 1927 and 1929 (weight in kilos). 




1926 

1927 

1929 

traction engines ...... j 

France 

Other countries 

’ 8,660 
8,699 

32,102 

4,368 

— 

HydrauBc machines | 

France 

Other countries ...... 

8,339 

135,685 

666 

23,574 

10,680 

Cleaning and carding machines | 

F!tance 

Other countnes 

1,353 

1 

— 

Agricultural machines . . . | 

France 

Other countries ...... 

64,278 

4,616 

576,630 

4,257 

768,888 

28,208 

Implements j 

France 

Other countries 

9,722 

682 

3,605 

6,510 


{Rev’ll Internationale des Produiis Colomaux, octobre 1931). 
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NEW COMBINE HARVESTER EOR SMAEE HARMS. — Several years' study of American 
harvester-thrasliers is beginning to produce practical results in Germany. In tbe De- 
cember number of this Bulletin (1931, No. 12, p, 466) was reported the new combine of 
the Deutsche Industrie Werke Another machine has now been constructed by Bren- 
ner at ethe Agricultural Engineering Institute of Bonn-Poppelsdorf. The following 
description is based on that of the inventor (“ Beitrag zu dem Problem ‘Deutscher Bau- 
em- Mahdrescher in Die Technik in dev Landwivtschaft, Berlin 1932, Nr. i, p. i~6). 

The machine is propelled by a normal tractor and has an anterior cutter bar ; there 
are as usual an adjustable reel and conveyor bands. The cut com is carried on a plat- 
form towards the right where it is seized by a special conveyor chain, lifted and trans- 
ported head downwards laterally to a small vertical thrashing apparatus. Behind the 
thrasher the straw is borne away by a wide conveyor chain to be bound and ejected. The 
grain passes over a sieve under a current of air and is then carried by an elevating screw 
into a cart attached behind the machine to the right. 

Tliis somewhat unusual arrangement with well distributed weight, power take-off 
and anterior cutter bar has the following advantages : there is no need to mow a track 
for the first passage of the combine, lodged grain is cut in the best direction and the 
machine can cut round any obstacle. 

The special characteristic of this machine is that the cut grain is carried in a thin 
curtain to a vertical thrasher, which has the advantage not only of economising power 
but also of eliminating the need for shakers, for the grain does not become mixed with 
the straw and falls out more readily when vertically held. 

Cutting width is 2.5 m. Power consumption is approximately 12 HP. The power 
take-off of the tractor (17 HP) must be adequate for heavy work and must leave 
a reserve of power for overloading, traction of grain carts, etc. The weight of the machine 
is about I ton. 

Trials so far have shown that the machine is adapted to the conditions of Germany 
and further trials will be effected nex± harvest season. 


H. J. H. 


AKIMAD HUSBANDRY 


Miscellanea. 


General. 

The importance op stock farming in Great Britain. — In an article published 
in the Scottish Journal of Agriculture (January 1931) Professor J. B. Orr shows and il- 
lustrates with figures the importance of stock farming in the agriculture of Great Brit- 
ain. His article is intended to show that whatever the policy be, the development of 
intensive stock farming should be its most prominent feature and that for the following 
reasons : — i. It accounts already for three-fourths of the total agricultural revenue,. 
2. It is at piesent (January 1931) on the whole either profitable or on the verge of being 
profitable and therefore any assistance OTen by the State is likely to yield a big return 
in the form of increased production. 3. The products of stock fanning and market gar- 
dening have a special value because they can be marketed fresh. 4. Great Britain has a 
home market winch will absorb increased" production to the extent of over 200,000,000 
Pounds per annum, 5. The development of intensive stock farming must be accompani- 
ed by increased labour, wliich would be continuously employed all the year round. 


[Great Britain : Improvement op Dive Stock Act, 1931. — Among the measure^ 
affecting agriculture to which the Royal Assent was given on July 31, 1951 is the Improve- 
ment 01 Dive Stock (Dicensing of Bulls) Act, 1931 •» the object of whidi is to improve the 
quality of, British commercial cattle by the elimination of inferior bulls. In view of 
the increasing competition from other coimtries, which have gradt d up their stocks to 
such an extent that they are able to send beef of excellent quality to Great Britain, it 
is a matter of urgent concern, as stated by the Scottish Journal of Agriculture (No. 4, 
1931) to raise the general standard, in Britain so that home-produced beef may not only 
retain but improve its position m the home market. 

The main features of tlie new Act provide for : — 
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1) The licensing of bulls which attain an age to be prescribed and the prohibit- 
ion, enforceable by penalties, of the use oi unlicensed bulls ; 

2) The granting of permits to owners to keep bulls for limited periods for purposes 
other than breeding ; 

3) The slaughter or castration of bulls of the prescribed age and in respect of which 
a licence or permit has not been granted ; 

4) The prohibition of entry, except for slaughter, of bulls which have been rejected 
in Ireland. 

A licence granted by the Department remains in force during the lifetime of the ani- 
mal, unless suspended or resolved or unless the animal has been outside of Great Britain 
for a consecutive period of fourteen days or such longer period as may be allowed. Pro- 
visions are also made for the transfer of licenses when bulls are sold. 


StoCK BREEDING IN I'HE TJ. S. S. R. The decisions of the Central Executive 
Committee with regard to the economie plan for 1932 are given in the Moshauev Rund- 
schau of 3 January 1932. The plan provides for the following increases hi stock the 
Cattle Breeding Organisation will increase its stock from 2,100,000 to 2,950,000, the 
Pig Breeding Organisation from i million to 2 miUion, the Sheep Breeding Organisation 
from 4,780,000 to 7,300,000 and the Dairy Cattle Breeding Organisation from 260,000 
to 320,000 cows. 

The number of cows belonging to the milk ‘ Kolchoscentr ’ (collective farming cen- 
tre) will be raised to 2,700,000 ; the number of pigs of the pig ' Kolchoscentr ' will by the 
end of 1932 be ^,500,000 ; the stock of the sheep ‘ Kolchoscentr " will be 9 million. 

The supplies of the Stock Breeding Trust of the Agricultural Commissariat are fixed 
at 162,000 tons of meat and 548,000 tons of milk ; the compulsory output of the * Kol- 
choses ' (collective farms) is fixed at 182,000 tons of meat and 1,375,000 tons of milk. 


Genetics. 

Zebu- YAK hybrids. M. Zawadowsky of the Moscow Laboratory of Experi- 
mental Biology gives in the Journal of Heredity, October 1931, a detailed description 
of the results obtamed with crossings between the zebu and the yak, which have been 
carried out in the Moscow Zoological Park. The principal conclusions of the writer are 
the following : — 

i) The male hybrids of the Pi and Pa progeny are sterile. 2) The infecundity of 
the male hybrids is due to the fact that their testicles produce no vSpermatozoa ; 3) The 
histological study of the testicles showed that the seminal canals while having a well 
developed interstitial tissue have at the same time only the cells of Sertoli type and 
spermatogonia. There is no spermatogenesis at all, only its earliest phases can be disco- 
vered in some canals. 4) Despite the absence of spermatogenesis, the males have the 
secondary sexual characters and the sexual instinct fully developed. 5)The female hybrids 
of the Fi*and Pa progeny are fecund when crossed with either the zebu or the yak. 6) The 
phenomenon of heterosis may be observed in tlie Pi generation (the hybrids are bigger 
than their pure bred parents). 7) In spite of the remoteness of the zebu and the yak in 
the taxonomic system {different genera) Mendelian segregation takes place in their pro- 
geny. 8) The segregation can be observed in the following pairs of characteristics coat 
colour, length of hair of body, fringe, length of tail hair, shape of hump, shape of horns, 
shape of muzzle, general body proportions. 9) As to coat colour we can state that the black 
brown tint of the yak is dojninant over the grey colour of the zebu. 10) As to the length 
of the hair of the body, we can speak of an incomplete dominance of the short-haired 
zebu over the long-haired yak, or to be more exact, of a middle type of inheritance. 11) The 
absence of fringe is dominant. The fringe is a recessive character. 12) The of 
the yak type covered with long hair all along, is dominant over the zebu type of tail 
with a tassel at the end . The length and thickness of the tail hair in general is probably 
determined by no less than two pairs of genes ; one of them affects the development of 
the tassel of the tail and the other affects the length of the hair of the body in general. 

13) The shape of the hump of the yak is evidently dominant over that of the zebu. 

14) The shape of the horns of the yak and the zebu is evidently determined by no less 
than two paus of genes. As a result of the crossing ot a yak and a zebu a new formation 
,in the shape of horns takes places in the first generation. 15) When a zebu and a yak are 
crossed t|ie hybrids of the Fi generation have an intermediate shape of muzzle, whose 
/type is neater to that of the muzzle of the z^bu, with obvious segregation m the F2 gene- 
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ration. i6) Hornlessness is the dominating characteristic when a horned zebu and a 
hornless yak are crossed. 17) The long bony form of the body of the yak is dominant 
over the big square form of the body of the zebu. In the second generation some 
signs of segregation may be observed. 

^ Inbreeding sheep. -- Constant inbreeding over a period of fifteen years during 
which no outside blood was introduced for seven generations resulted in a material decrease 
in the .size of sheep at the New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment Station according 
to Bulletin 250, and this in spite of constant elimination of imdersized offspring. The 
fertility rate however increased, tlie percentage of twins bom in the later generations 
being considerably greater. This may be in part responsible for the decrease in size 
due to lack of sufficient milk for the support oJt two lambs. In an efiort to increase the 
number of nipples in sheep^ an attempt was made to establish a strain which possesses 
four functional nipples. Higher milk jdelding capacity seems to be associated with this 
multi-nipples trail but the majority of the offspring possessed only two fimctional nip- 
ples. To date only six females have been obtained with four functional nipples. 


Cattle. 

Cattee in Apueia, Itaey. — The greater part of the cattle in Apulia belong to the 
Podolian breed [Bos tamus primigenius). Some writers distinguish momitain and lowland 
varieties, but such a distinction is somewhat artificial because the difference m size 
on which it principally depends is not invariably present. There are some cross-breds 
resulting from crossing with the Romagna, Modica, Brown Swiss, Simmenthal and other 
breeds. There arc also a certain number of cows of the brown alpine breed which are 
bred for the production of milk for consumption and lor making fresh milk foods. Where 
abundant forage is available Friesian cattle are bred. 

In the Cntica Zootemica (July, 1931) Francesco Nil^i describes the Apulian breed, 
its purposes (mainly labour), feeding, breeding and housing, and gives a summary of the 
present provisions for the improvement of cattle in Apulia. He rejects most of the 
suggestions for improvement in favour of crossing witn bulls of the Romagna breed, 
which he considers will transform the Apulian cattle into a good beef breed by improving 
their assitnilalion of food and making them early maturing. Their capacity for work 
would not be impaired. The cross-breeding should be confined to a single pair in order 
to avoid too great refinement and reduction in size. The writer recommends a number 
of improvements in the forage production and in the arrangement of cattle sheds. 


CAXrEE IN PANYEEI/ERIA and the PEEAGIC ISEANDvS, ITAI,Y. — ■ Dr. F. Bkeeonte 
describes in the Cntica Zootecnica the cattle breeding of these islands which has several 
points of interest. Until 20 years ago the island of Pantelleria had 3 times as great 
a head of cattle as now. In the past cattle were bred not only for beef and milk but 
also for work ; now these animals have completely disappeared and there remains only 
a vestige of the Pantelleria breed. A detailed description is given of this lost breed, which 
much resembled the Sicilian Mezzalina variety. The cattle of the islands of Lampedusa 
and Imosa were smaller than those of Pantelleria, but otherwise similar. The cattle 
farmers of Pantelleria realised the possibility of improving the breed by cross-breeding 
and 30 years ago introduced the first breeding stock from the neighbouring Tunisia. 
Amongst the various breeds existing in this region of North Africa was chosen that orfe- 
inating from the Canton of Abondance in Savoy, France. The type 01 crossing for sub- 
stitution was chosen and a breed closely resembling the French one was formed. The 
cross-bred type may be regarded as satisfactory and Pantelleria to-day possesses cattle 
with a high ’yield ot milk and beef. 


Grey-brow mottntain catiee in the Obbraeegah, Bavaria. — This breed was 
the subject of a thesis for the doctorate by M. G. Wiedemann, presented to the Univer- 
sity of Jena in 1931. 

The natural and economic conditions of the Oberallgau and their infiuence on cattle 
breeding are discussed, and the development and methods of the present industry ate 
traced. The capadties of the breed are described as are also the official, and private 
measures adopted for promoting cattle breeding 

'Kic writer also ways and means of increasmg ijie returns from the industry. 
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He calls attention not only to the production of milk but also to that of beef and work. 
Good bulls should be used for breeding much longer than they are at present, but stock 
should not be bred too young. One of the most important measures for developing 
and improving the cattle Is, according to the writer, the development of dairy cow test- 
ing, Animals {should be allowed daily exercise in the open during the time they are 
confined in the sheds. Lastly the false economy in feeding whole milk to calves must 
be given up, for it can only result in producing animals with a low capacity for utilising 
reed, a poor herd and low yields. 


PJigs. 

Pig breeding in ^he island oe Zea, Greece. — In the Bulletin da la SocieU Na- 
tionale d' Acclimatation de France (N^ 10, 1931) Dr. C. Papatanasopueos gives an inte- 
resting account of the results of his studies" of stock breeding in the Cyclades Islands, 
which have been investigated as regards soil, climate, fauna and flora but never previous- 
ly as regards domestic animals. He found a breed of sheep in the N. W. of the island 
of Scopelos which is one of the best known. In the island of Tinos he recognised that 
the cow gives a high yield in work and milk. Other animals also, such as the ponies and 
mules of Skyros, strengthen the writer's opinion that these islands in the Aegean are 
important for stock breeding. 

He has been able to prove that the original home of the wSo-called Andros pigs is 
really the island of Zea, and that they have spread* from there to the other islands. 
Aboiit 60 years ago foreign pigs were introduced into Zea to improve the local breed. The 
writer endeavoured to find the primitive type of pig in the island but it has completely 
disappeared as a result of cross-breeding. He considers that the primitive type must 
have belonged to the ' Iberian ' race for Si the characteristics of this race are present in 
the improved breed. The first attempt to improve these pigs was made by the intro- 
duction of varieties of the ' Malta ' or ' Maltese ' pig, but it was only the introduction 
4 or 5 years ago of a ‘ I/arge Black ' boar that gave the Island its present higlily 
improved breed. 

There are still difficulties in the island of Zea in the rational feeding of pigs, in spite 
of the abundance of acorns, because these are largely used in the leather industry. The 
writer considers however that Zea and the other Cyclades IslaiidvS are well vSiiited to the 
development of pig breeding. 


Ostriches. 

OstRiCH FARBIINO IN NoRl^H AFRICA. — The Vie agvicole et ritvale (Paris, 1931 , No. 36) 
gives an interesting account of an ostrich farm recently started in Morocco, where the 
favourable climate should give better results than have been obtained in Algeria and 
Tunisia. In captmty the ostrich feeds on barley, green forage, cabbages, mangolds, 
and refuses the locusts that it eats when wild. In southern Abyssinia the natives fatten 
young ostriches for food and for the production of a fat which formerly was highly 
valued by the Arabs. Ancient writers in fact regarded the ostrich as an edible animal. 
The eggs are much appreciated and weigh i?oo to 1700 grammes without the shell. 
Nowadays the commercial value of the feathers is such that the food value of the bird 
loses its interest, 

S. T. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 
The Ice Cream Industry {Part 11 ) ^i). 

The processes of manufacturing ice cream consist in general in mixing the in- 
gredients, pasteurisation and homogenisation, then cooling the mixture and allow- 
ing it to age. Then comes the essential part of the process : the mixture is con- 
gealed and whipped in the freezer. The product flows out of the freezer in the form 


(i) For Part I see tke Monthly Bulletin et Agriculkml Science aMPnictire 1932, No. 2, pp. 5{<-64. 
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of a paste, passes into the hardening chambers and then to the cold store to await 
sale. 

The mixture is generallly made according to recipes but the ingredients vary 
so much in composition that the recipes serve only as a basis. In the large factories 
the mixtures are rectified after analysis of the content in fats, acid and solids not 
fat. The final mixture is controlled by analysis or calculation. For the latter the 
Carre method is used, but adapted to the complex composition of ice cream mix-^ 
tures. 

The composition of ice cream generally varies within the following limits ; — 
fats 8“i6 %, solids not fat 6-13 %, sugar, exclusive of the lactose in the whey, 10-18 %, 
water 60-70 %. There are also small quantities of gelatine, flavouring, etc. Lich- 
TENBBRGER gives the following composition for a basic mixture : — 22 parts of 
whole milk (3.3-3.5 %), 10 parts of 
cream (40 %), 19 parts of condensed 
milk (8.5 per cent, of fat), 0.5 % of 
gelatine and 12-16 parts of sugar accord- 
ing to prospective use. Certain dairies 
have mixing stations where the basic 
mixtures are prepared in bulk. The 
mixing machines {Fig. i) can be heated 
and are fitted with agitators. The 
cream is introduced first into the mixer 
while slowly starting the agitator, then 
the dried skim milk and gelatine are 
gradually added and the mixture heat- 
ed to by opening the steam valve. 

At this temperature the sugar is added, 
then the temperature is raised to 65® 
while the mixture is continually stirred. 

This treatment constitutes the fasteu- 
fisation. The flavour, texture and con- 
sistency of the ice cream are not appre- 
ciably affected by the temperature of 
pasteurisation except at iSo^F (Sa^C). 

The effect of pasteurisation is not only 
to dissolve the gelatine, sugar and dried 
milk but also to kill any bacteria and germs contained in the ingredients. With 
increasing temperatures of pasteurisation the viscosit3’' and the volume of the fat 
globules are reduced, Aftd!r passing through a special filter to remove any im- 
purities the mixture reaches the homogeniser {Fig. 2). 

The main purpose of homogenisation ivS to break up and disperse completely the 
fat globules, preventing the formation of butter and improving the texture and 
whipping capacity of the mixture. Defective homogenisation is often met with ; 
it is essential to inspect the machine regularly and closely supervise the process. 
The pressure of homogenisation should be between 2000 and 4000 pounds ; it may 
be influenced by the chemical composition of the mixture and of the ingredients, 
by the .acidity of the mixture, the degree of heating and the quantity of gelatine used. 
A definite relationship has been established between the quantity of gelatine and the 
pressure used. The equilibrium varies according to the mixture and the machine 
used and must be determined for each installation. A margin of 500 to looo popnds 
can however be allowed without serious results. \ ' 
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From the homogeniser the mixture passes at a temperature of about SO^C through 
the cooling coils into the maturation columns. The insulated maturation columns are 

provided with a system of agitators 
through which brine circulates. Here 
the mixture is cooled to 40C and kept 
at this temperature for several hours. 
Maturation, called also ageing, consists 
essentially in a slight acidification and 
a semi-liquefaction of the mixture and 
a very gradual hardening of the fat 
globules. This process considerably 
promotes the whipping of the mixture 
and inreases the gain in bulk. Compara- 
tive studies of the ageing of ice cream 
mixtures have shown that a period of 
more than 2 to 4 hours does not pro- 
duce sufficient advantages with normal 
commercial mixtures to justify its use. 

I*rom the maturation columns the 
mixture passes to the freezer {Fig. 3). 
This consists of a metal cylinder with a double jacket in which a low temperature is 
produced by circulating brine or by direct vaporisation. The mixture is conti- 
nuously beaten by agitators in the freezer while scrapers remove the layers of ice as 
they form on the cooled walls of the 
cylinder. The rate of freezing can be 
regulated by the quantity and tempe- 
rature of the brine and by the rate of 
beating. 

The mixture when it reaches the 
freezer has already been cooled nearly 
to freezing point. As soon as part of 
the water of the mixture is frozen the 
circulation of brine is stopped, but the 
agitation is continued to produce the 
■ required bulk ; before the mixture 
solidifies it is removed from the freezer. 

At this moment about 15 to 40 % of the 
water is frozen. The ice cream imme- 
diately passes to the hardening chamber 
where the process of congelation is 
completed at a temperature of from 
— 12^ to — ^30^C. 

According to T, Hahn the main 
factors determining the time required 
for congelation are : — {a) the tempe- 
rature of the mixture on entering the 
freezer : the maximum should be 40®F 
and the minimum 35<>F. Too high a 
temperature results in the formation of butter and lengthens the time required, 
(d) The percentages of fat andsugar in the mixture. The former directly affects 
the time required for congelation, while the greater the concentration of sugar the 




Fio. 2. — Ice cream homogeniser. 
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lower is the freezing point, (c) The temperature of the brine. The temperature 
recognised as best for rapid freezing is between o^F and — 8<^F. {d) The quantity 
o-f brine and its rate of circulation., See the following table : 


40 quarts 
50 » 

80 » 

100 )> 


Capacity of freezer 


Rate of circulation of brine 


145.40 to 181.75 litres per minute 
181.75 » 218.10 » .> » 

218.10 » 290.80 « » » 

290.80 » 363.50 » » » 


{e) The size of the inlet openings and tubes for the brine. (/) The area of the 
freezing surface of the inner cylinder. The cylinders at present in use are practical 
and economical and no advantage vrould be gained by increasing their dimensions. 
{g) The completeness of insulation. The outside of the jacket should never show 
traces of rime or some of the efficacy of the brine would be lost, (h) The heat con- 
ductibility of the metal. Nickel cylinders, silver plated on the inner surface are best. 
{i) The blades of the agitator-scrapers. The cylinder must be perfect in construc- 
tion so that the beaters touch the walls gently and the scrapers come in contact with 
every part of the surface. Thde swelling produced during freezing is expressed as 
a percentage of the original volume of the mixture. The increase rarely exceeds 
70 to no %. In most cases ice cream is sold with a volume increased by 85 to 
100 % .The swelling depends on the composition of the mixture or the conditions 
of freezing and the quantity of air incorporated during beating and may vary 
between 0 % and 175 %. 

The mixture is beaten until sufficient air has been incorporated to produce the 
required bulk. HAun (3) states that independently of all other conditions maximum 
swelling is obtained with a temperature of about — ^3.25^0. At this temperature 
the mixture seems to have the maximum power of absorption. In a series of 
experiments carried out by him in which the temperature of the mixture was 
kept at — ^3.25<^ during the beating, after stopping the circulation of the brine, a 
maximum swelling of 105 % was obtained in 14 minutes and remained constant. 
With higher and lower temperatures the swelling was inferior. 

The composition of the mixture as well as its temperature influences swelling. 
If the content in fat or sugar or solids not fat is too high a large swelling is not 
obtained. Gelatine seems to increase swelling as well as homogenisation. With 
regard to the degree of acidity there are divergent opinions. The influence of 
various salts on the swelling of ice cream has been studied by Somwr and Young. 
Their results were the following : — Citrate of sodium added before ageing in the 
proportion of 0.4 % gives a remarkable increase. If the same salt is used in 
smaller quantities or is added after ageing and immediately before freezing it 
has no effect. Calcium lactate added at a rate of even o.i % reduces swelling, and 
^*5 % this action is marked. In general it may be said that any additions which 
increase swelling reduce the concentration of calcium ions, while an increase of 
calcium ions reduces swelling. 

The rate and rythm of motion* of the agitator arid possibly also its type of 
construction affect swelling* 

After freezing the ice cream must be tmdmei, which means that the water, 
reinaining in a liquid state must be frozen aa rapidly as possibk so that it forms 

but even then not all 
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the water is transformed into ice on account of the high concentration of sugar. 
The ice cream must not however be left at such a low temperature for too long or the 
flavour will be affected. When it is sufficiently hardened it is placed in cold storage 
at — 8o to — lO^C. 

The ice cream is hardened in boxes holding 20 litres and delivered to the retailer. 
When the block is divided up by the seller some of the contained air escapes and^ 
ice cream being sold b3^ volume rather than weight, this constitutes a loss for the 
seller which may reach, as much as 30 %. The loss is greater or smaller according 
to the volume of the air bubbles contained in the ice cream. It is thus less in homo- 
genised cream, for homogenisation reduces the size of the bubbles. The loss is less 
also when there is a high content in fat, but increases with the content in sugar and 
solids not fat. 

Description of a medium-sized ice cream factory {Fig, 4). — The less perish- 
able raw materials are kept in the storeroom (G) which forms the 3rd floor. 

The cold chambers for storing the perishable ingredients are on the 2nd floor, 
as are also the room with the mixing machines {M) and the ageing room (F). All 
the ingredients (except fruits and flavourings) are warmed and kept at 65*^ for 30 
minutes, then mixed in room M, 

The mixture is passed to the ist floor where it passes first through a filter {Fi) 
then into the homogeniser {H) and then into the low temperature refrigerator {R), 

The mixture is then pumped up to the 2nd floor into the ageing columns (F*^ 
F„ F,). ^ . 

From the ageing colums the mixture flows into the 6 refrigerators (i?*, ifg, i?*, 

J?3, jRg) on the first floor, where the beating, freezing and swelling take place. 

The flavouring substances are added early in the freezing process, the fruits 
towards the end. 

The product emerges from the refrigerator in the form of a viscous mass ; the 
discharge pipes (T, T) carry it into the room B on the ground floor where it is 
immediately put into cans or special packages and then transferred to the hardening 
room (Z>). In the hardening chambers which are kept at — it remains for 
12 hours to secure complete hardening ; it is then ready for expedition and passes 
directly to the camions. 

The offices, laborator}’- and washing rooms are also on the ground floor. 

As in town dairies the premises for the containers and machinery are in the 
basement. The cnide ice is also kept there and transported by an elevator (E) to 
the refrigerator (GL) where is also the ice crusher. The ice and crude salt (S) fall 
through wooden tubes into the corresponding compartments of the special wagons. 

The machines used in ice cream factories are for the most part the same as 
those used in dairies. 

The essential points of an ice cream of quality are given by the flavour, the 
consistency and texture, the richness, the bacterial content, the appearance and the 
packing. 

Of these six points the most important is flavour, for ice cream must be pleas- 
ing to the palate as well as hygienic. An ice cream otherwise of good quality is often 
of little value owing to defects in flavour or insufficient flavour. 

Amongst defects in flavour often met with is a cooked taste, due to a too pro- 
longed heating during the preparation of the mixture. This taste may also 
result from the use of skim milk powder of an inferior quality or of low quality 
condensed milk. The use of cheap synthetic flavourings gives an artificial flavour. 




Fig. 4. — Flan ot an ice cream factory. 
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A rancid taste is met with in ice cream in which the fat is made up largely of poor 
quality butter. The fat is probabty decomposed by bacteria but possibly also by 
the action of enzymes, A metallic flavour results from the use of rusty or deteriorat- 
ed containers. A slightly sour favour comes from ageing or storage at too high tem- 
peratures. A powdery flavour is due to the use of a poor quality milk powder. In- 
sipidity^ may be caused by insufficient flavouring, which gives the impression of 
eating frozen and sweetened milk or by insufficient sugar, butter fat or the solid 
parts of whey, A stale taste is caused by the use of flat butter or too long storage. 

Consistency and texture come next and their importance cannot be over- 
estimated. The commonest defects are granulation and sandiness, a light and 
flocculent texture, a heavy and cooked cream, butyric and greasy^ cream. 

A sandy texture results from an abnormal content in the solids not fat of the 
milk and particularly^ in lactose. Thus in certain experiments a mixture containing 
18.5 % of solids not fat had a^sandy texture only 6 days after freezing, while a mix- 
ture containing 12.5 % of these solids remained for 27 days without developing a 
sandy texture, and mixtures containing 9.5 % or less were free from sandiness even 
after 87 days in the hardening chambers. A content of 12.5 % of solids not fat 
corresponds to about 6.7 % of lactose, which approaches the limit recommended 
by BoTHEnn. 

These facts show that another important factor in sandiness is the age of the 
ice cream : the older the cream the more liable is it to have a sandy texture. And 
the higher the content in lactose the more rapidly will the sugar crystals become 
apparent to the taste. 

Pasteurisation, particular^ when the milk products used contain crystallised 
lactose, helps to retard the development of sandiness in mixtures in which the lac- 
tose content is higher than is recommended and may'" completely prevent sandiness 
in a mixture of good composition. A mixture composed of milk products contain- 
ing crystallised lactose, if not pasteurised will begin to develop sandiness im- 
mediately after freezing, setting aside the composition of the mixture. The larger 
the crystals are in the raw product the more apparent will the sandy texture be in 
the finished ice cream. 

A light or flocculant cream is due to its having swollen too much, while a thick 
cream comes from too little air having been incorporated. 

Defects in richness can be due only to excess or insufficiency of butter fat and 
of solids not fat. Standardisation of a mixture with a fat content of 8 to 10% 
■will be most satisfactory to the taste. 

The bacterial content is one of the most important characteristics of ice cream. 
A content of less than 20,000 per c.c. is as satisfactory as possible. 

Packing is also important. Cartons are found satisfactory, also bricks, provid- 
ed that the ice cream is really hard and first •well wrapped in greaseproof paper. 

Installations for preserving ice cream are of two main types, the mechanical 
refrigerator without ice and the, ice chamber with ice and salt. The former is 
inconveniently costly for small shops but its obvious advantages are, such that it 
is strongly recommended. 


When ■the development of the ice cream industry in the United States and ■the 
enormous quantity of milk absorbed daily by the industry are considered one realises 
the importance of the industry as a market for milk. In Europe also there is a 



movement in favour of the industry and though the consumption per head will 
never reach the proportions attained in America it may continue to develop. The 
industry should be promoted as an outlet for increased milk production and in view 
of the fact that ice cream can be recommended as a hygienic and nutritious food, 

E, Gassier. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Horticulture. 

BoTTnerb Johs^nnes, Geeisberg Johannes, SieverX Rudolf und WeinbaxtseN 
Karl, Neuzeitlicher Gemusehau unhr Glas, 193 p., 49 Fig., Frankfurt (Oder) 1930, Garten- 
bauverlag Trowitzsch &; Sohn. 

[This textbook on French gardening is of particular value and interest as it is writ- 
ten by expert market gardeners. In addition to the technical experience acquired in 
growing different vegetables under glass the writers give an exhaustive study of the 
economic side of the subject from national and private standpoints. The detailed ac- 
counts of systems of construction of glasshouses and beds, equipment, aeration, shading, 
heating plant, fuels, etc. will be of particular interest to anyone mtending to take up 
this form of vegetable growing and of no less value to those already established in the 
industry]. 

N. Y. G. 


* * Undet tMs heading are indttded short synops^ of books received lor review. 
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Agiicultural B n g in e e r i n g . 

COHRADO IRuggiBro, UtiUzzazione delle acque per imgazione^ Bdi^ione, 548 p,, 
361 fig. Padova 1932, C. B. B. A. M. Casa Editrice Dott. Aatonio Milani (gia Bitotipo). 

[A second edition, revised and enlarged, of an exhaustive study hy a Professorjat 
the Padua Engineering College of the utilisation of irrigation waters ; the subject is 
treated in its technical, agricultur^, economic and legislative aspects. The chapter 
headings are as follows Determination of the quantity ox irrigation water, origin, na- 
ture and effects oi irrigation waters, distribution ot irrigation water, tapping of surface 
waters, tapping of underground waters, delivery of irrigation water, systems of irrigation, 
irrigation by mechanically raised water, aesthetic aspects, development of irrigation 
in Italy, irrigation outside Italy. 

The progress achieved during the five years since the publication of the fiist edition 
has necessitated certain changes and additions, particularly in the sections dealing with 
spray irrigation, utilisation of sewage water, well pumps, effects of the temperature of 
irrigation water, quantities of water to use, experiments with filter tunnels, recent 
studies of irrigation by windmills, reservoir capacities and irrmation in land development. 
The chapters on irrigation in Italy and elsewhere are new. The work is well illustrated 
with figures and charts]. 


ROGIN Teo, The Introduction of Farm Machinery and its Relation to Productivity 
of Labour in the Agriculture of the United States during the Nineteenth Century , 260 pp., 
84 fig. University of California, Berkeley, 1931. 

[This study of the influence of machinery on the productivity of labour in the United 
States is subdivided into two chapters, one dealing with machines for the preparation 
of the soil,* the other with machinery for wheat production. The writer traces the histor- 
ical development of the use of machinery and shows how machines have reduced the 
hours of labour required for agricultural production]. 


Patjbsbn K., Reparaturwerkstdtten fur Landmaschinen, 124 p., Berlin 1931, Reichs- 
loiratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit, Veroffentlichung Nr. 64. 

[This small volume dealing with farm machine repair shops is published with a 
view to bringing the workshops into line with modem improvements, and giving useful 
information to farmers and engineers about to set up new repair shops in order that they 
may not install plant which cannot be used economically. 

The subject comes within the province of the * Reichskuratorium fiir Technik in der 
Bandwirtschaft ' (German Agricultural Engineering Council) so that it is surprising to 
find it published by the ‘ Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit * (German Economic 
Council)]. 


p Ministry oi? AgricuWORE and FiSHBRIBS, First Report of the Agricultural Machin- 
ery\ Testing Committee, Bondon, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1931, 24 Certificates 
and Reports issued. 

[The reports are of 24 tests carried out from 1926 to 1930 and are concerned mainly 
with farm tractors and engines and dairy machinery). 

Rohnb Georg, Handhuch der Landmaschinentechnik, II. Band, i. Bieferung : Die 
Cerate umd Maschinen zur Ernie. Die Maschinen zur Kornergewinnung und Saatgutauf- 
hereituhg, 264 p., 720 Fig., Berlin, Julius Springer, 193^. 

[This work is the first section of Vol. II of the Manual of the Technique of Farm 
Machinery, the first volume of which was very well received. 

Vol. I dealt with machines and implements for tillage, tractors, implements hauled, 
rotary tillers, fertiliser spreaders, drills, transplanting machines and implements and 
macmnes for cultural operations. 

Vol. II is concerned with machines and implements for harvesting and after-^at- 
ment of crops, such as moweis and reapers, hay-making machinery, potato lifters, 
sugar beet harvesting machines and implements, thrashing machines, machines and 
plant for the deanffig and preparation of seed. 



As has already been said (see International Review of AgriouUuve, 1928, No. 10, 
p. 892^ and 1930, No. 3, p. 102) the special value of the Manual lies in the fact that the 
subject is treated from the standpoint of the construction of the machinery. 

This section deals particularly with -mowing and harvesting machines and^ is 
illustrated by 720 excellent diagrams showing construction details and a plate giving 
a longitudinal section of a thrasher]. 


ISklcCoRanCK: Cyrus, The Century of the Reaper. Boston and New York, Houghton 
Miffiin Company, 1931, 307 pp., illustr. 

[An interesting account of the invention of the reaper by Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
grandfather of the author, and of the development of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, published on the occasion of the centenapr of the invention of the reaper. 

The commercial production and distribution of an iuvention are often as important 
in its success as the invention itself. McCormick had the genius which^ combined the 
qualities essential for the commercial development as well as the technical perfecting 
of his invention. 

The origin of the International Harvester Company, which is now the leading 
agricultural machinery producing firm in the world, is described with a short account 
of its systems of production and administration. The chief secret of the remarkable 
development of the firm is bound up in this as in other cases with the personality and 
abilities of the directors. An interesting feature of the organisation of this company 
is the value attached to the experience of the carefully selected and skilled persormel]. 

Wine Production. 

Dormontai, Charles, Sauternes, “ Pays d*Or et de Diamant ”, 212 p., i carte. Bor- 
deaux • (edition J. Biere). 1930. 

[This interesting monograph on the region received a prize from the French Academy. 
The writer decribes the characteristics of the country, the wine industry and local cus- 
toms. The book, is not a scientific work, but rather aims at propajganda and gives in 
a well written and attractive form a considerable amount of information of value to those 
interested in any one of the celebrated products of the country round Bordeaux). 


BoKMONgAi, Charles, Genbse de Son AUesse le Vin. 127 p., illustrations. Bordeaux 
(edition Bes Roses), 1931. 

[A profusely illustrated and interesting work with chapters on wine in history, 
wine as a living food and wine and the poets]. 


BORMONrAn Charles, Flonlege des grands vins de Bordeaux. 141 p., illustrations, 
Bordeaux (edition Bes Roses), 1932. 

[A study, with map, of the wine country round Bordeaux, treated from a historical 
point of view. The volume is pleasant reading and gives interesting inf ormation about 
the following wine producing districts : — leMedoc, le Sautemais, les Graves, le St. Emi- 
lionnais, la Rive Broite and TEntre-Beux-Mers] 


FORESTRY 

Technical measures proposed in regard to the crisis in forest production. 

The intensification of the crisis in regard to forest products has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding development of the efforts made in many coimtries to find 
ways of relieving the situation of the forest owners. Anxious enquiry has been made 
as to the best methods of checking the trouble and as to the most timely policy to 
adopt so as once again to make forestrj^ a profitable concern. It has been generally 
considered that political and legislative or, in other words, governmental measures 
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were those best calculated to relieve the plight of the owners and the last number of 
this Bulletin has already discussed this aspect of the questipn (i). Since however 
it is not enough merely to wait for a general strengthening of the forest policy of 
the State and of the Public Authorities and as the owners should also take all pos- 
sible steps on their own account to increase the returns from their forest posses- 
sions, certain recommendations have also been made as to the action that owners 
can take themselves directly. If such action, which may be described as technical 
or silvicultural, and the object of which is to increase and to secure a good yield from 
the forests, not merely for the time being but also from the point of view of an inde- 
finitely extended future, is considered, it will be seen that it cannot be carried out 
unless, either previously or at the same time, certain measures of the political order 
are also adopted. The States which really desire to protect their forests from des- 
truction ought at least so to adapt their forest policy as to make it possible for the 
owners to carry out their own proper part. 

The chief purjjoses of a technical or silvicultural policy for the improvement 
of the situation are to secure the highest possible jdeld from the forests and to ob- 
tain on any given area in the briefest period and at the lowest cost the highest pos- 
sible rate of profit. As a rule however these objects cannot be attained even where 
the best technical methods are followed, except after a certain interval of time since 
their effects are not as a rule felt immediately. Certain steps can however be taken 
which may prove advantageous to the owner of a forest after a relatively short 
period. 

Extension of the use of natnml regeneration after felling. — This principle of silvi- 
culture is among those which it is mOvSt desirable to extend, and RossE 35 ns (Belgium) 
is very?' emphatic as to its value. “ Wherever he says, ‘ ' the conditions of the soil, 
climate and stands permit, natural regeneration should be substituted for clear 
felling with the object of avoiding the heavy cost of reafforestation and of making 
up the surface Thus at the same time the costs of production would be consider- 
ably reduced. From this point of view the situation is especially difficult in those 
countries and regions where a large part of the forests consists in conifers under short 
rotation schemes which cannot be subjected to natural regeneration, since the type 
of forest stock is not particularly well adapted for this form of treatment. Where 
expenses cannot be reduced, some means of increasing revenue must be found 
and the following methods are worthy of note in this connection. 


Change in the type of tree grown through the introduction of different varieties. 
— D*AnviBr,i,A (Belgium) and HEjin (Germany) recommend the introduction of 
high yielding trees with a strong capacity for growth. BnAGH:^TTi and Di Tii^nnA 
(Italy) suggest in addition the increase of returns through the admixture of broad 
leaved trees with the conifers. The varieties recommended by RossEBi^s for intro- 
duction into Belgium and by Di Tebua, for introduction into Italy, deserve special 
attention. 

Among conifers RossBEX^s mentions in the first place the Japan larch and coun- 
sels the planting of seedlings of a full yearns growth in sandy soils in combination 
with Scots pine in the proportion of one to ten. The first named variety has a very 
rapid growth, even more rapid in Ehrope than in its native habitat, and combines 
well with the Scots pine* TOaen it reaches ^0-25 years of age it makes standards 
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from 6o to 8o cm. in circumference, widch can be felled without interference with 
the leaf}" canop}^ because of the co-existence of the Scots pines. In this way a supple- 
mentary profit can be obtained which has also the substantial advantage that it 
is not realized at the same time as the profit from the final cut of the Scots pine. 
The European larch can also be planted with advantage on fair-sized open space's 
and should be planted closely so as to provide a useful class of intermediate 
product. 

Di TEi,rA recommends as a very effective method of improving the stands a 
mixture of larch, especially Japan larch, with ordinary broad leaved coppice in the 
subalpine Eombardy forests. 

On poor soils, which formerly were considered as suitable for the Scots pine 
only, RossEEns favours the introduction of the Corsican in place of the Scots pine 
as a means whereby forest revenues can be materially increased. He refers to stands 
of Corsican pine in Holland which, on dry sandy soils, at the age of 40 years gave a 
}deld of 440 cubic metres per hectare. 

RossEEES also refers to the Douglas pine as another conifer which grows quickly 
and has a high yield. It is however more exacting than the others mentioned, 
both as regards the good quality and the freshness of the soil and is also liable to 
damage by game. 

Di Tbeea describes certain eucalyptus plantations in Sardinia, which gave at 
the age of 7 years a yield of 394 cubic metres per hectare, corresponding to an average 
annual woody increment of 56 % cubic metres. 

As regards broad-leaved trees, M. RosSiiSEns draws attention to the possib- 
ities of introducing the quick growing Canadian poplar, even though it is not gen- 
erally considered to be a variety specially suitable for growing in normal forest con- 
ditions. The plantation of Canadian pine stools in open spaces and at the edges of 
woods might prove a good source of additional revenue, since and especially in re- 
cent years, the timber it produces is in great request as it is useful for a variety 
of purposes. The white poplar can also be used in the same way, even though it 
is of less rapid growth and more exacting as to soil requirements. This tree is also 
of value inside the forest. 

Varieties which give but scanty or no 3deld should be replaced by others of a 
more profitable character. The chief interest of the private individual consists 
in obtaining returns at relatively short intervals so that he can personally derive 
some part of the benefit, and such interest is well served by the judicious choice of 
suitable varieties. 

Changes in forest system. — Some change in system is also frequently recom- 
mended as likely to serve a useful purpose in the present time of crisis. For ex- 
ample RossBEns has pointed out that the growing stands which show the largest 
volume do not always give the highest return. In this connection periodical measure- 
ments might provide some valuable data. It frequently happens that by some 
reduction or, according to the particular case, by some increase in the woody capi- 
tal, it may be possible to obtain the highest possible revenue. It would seem that 
this result may be realised through an extension of the rotation period especially 
in the case of ordinary coppice. The conversion of coppice or of coppice with stan- 
dards into high forest might frequently give an increased rate of return more parti- 
cularly in countries where heavy timbers are most in demand. 

The afforestation or reafforestation of suitable wastelands, restocking imme- 
diately after clean felling, avoidance of leaving the surface uncultivated, suppres- 
sion of the, removal of dead or live soil-covering, all these are included among the 
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practical methods recommended by D’Ar,vmi.nA, BRAOimTTA, Di Tbi.i;a, etc. as 
lifeely to increase forest returns. 

Restriction of fellings, — Many authorities hold that a diminished exploitation 
is one of the most effective means for securing an increase in timber prices. At the 
International Timber Conference held at Prague and at similar conferences at War- 
saw and Paris, it has been urged that in Europe there should be a curtailment of 
felling since there has been some falling ofiE in consumption. Braghisota considers 
that the fact that in certain countries, now that prices are low, there is now more 
felling than when prices ruled higher, is a more potent cause of the crisis in forest 
products than the Russian dumping and that the reversal of such a policy as regards 
exploitation is the only right course. Bavier (Switzerland) states that, even in those 
countries in which forestry is highly advanced, it has been found necessary to re- 
duce exploitation but at the same time points out that this policy must not become 
exaggerated, for nature will not tolerate any set-back in forestry. 

As regards Poland the Rynck Drzewny Review holds a similar view but it 
is also shewn that it is impossible to give full effect to the principle of a restriction 
of fellings since the owner requires to obtain some return, however small, from his 
forest property. If he reduces his annual fellings, it is to be feared that the results 
wdll be chiefly felt in the most valuable part ot the forest and in this way the w^hole 
forest situation may be seriously affected. 

Erdhann (Germany) considers that a reduction of fellings can only be regard- 
ed as of service when it may be supposed that at the end of a certain number of 
years either the prices of timber will rise or that wages, taxes and interest will show 
a distinct fall. As however — so it appears to him — it is impossible to expect that 
any one of these events will take place, any reduction in fellings might well result, 
not only in a fall in forest income at the time when the crisis is being most severely 
felt, but also in a disturbance of the scheme of management as well as in a decrease 
of increment in the future. Hence a temporary restriction in exploitation can only 
be justified if there is reason to believe that at an early date it will be possible to 
redress the balance by a corresponding increase. In prevsent circumstances however 
such a policy can only be pursued to a very limited degree. It is preferable, he says, 
to try and find the means for increasing returns as soon as possible and for this 
purpose he recommends that the method of determining annual yield by area {Fla- 
chenprincpp), the method now very generally in use which only favours the future 
at the expense of present needs, should be given up in favour of a wise use of the 
method by volume (Vorrathsmethod), which is the more likely to bring about an early 
increase of yield and of the current mass increment. Ebmmee (Germany) is of the 
contrary opinion and does not consider that the crisis is likely to last for a long 
period. He does not look for any rapid increase in prices as the result of customs 
duties or credits for forestry, but believes that more can be expected from the dimi- 
nution in the costs of production, which is an urgent necessity. With any recovery 
in production high rates of wages, which even now are only maintained at the cost 
of unemployment, cannot long continue. Under the pressure of fixed economic 
law present conditions must change sooner or later and high wages and high fiscal 
charges are bound to fall. Thus according to TBiSkiMEn the recommendation of Erd- 
mann, which effectively amounts to the advocacy of increasing fellings, is inoppor- 
tune at the present time, and would not be entirely justified even if it were certain 
that the crisis would prove a long affair, since the increase in fellings could not fail 
to affect prices tmfavourably. 

Eri>i^nn further suggests that it might be possible to increase forest yields 
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by leaving oiit of accotmt, at any rate for the time being, those sections which are 
entirely or largely unproductive and believes that by thus diminishing the area reg- 
ularly worked, the extent of the annual fellings could be augmented, holds 

that this recommendation oi Erdmann is even less timely than the first. He com- 
pares the forester, who would put out of action certain sections of his working area, 
to a manufacturer who, in order to cut down his business, sells or scraps some part 
of his workshops and plant. Such a course cannot but be retrogressive and lead to 
falling off in production, loss of capital and rapid general impoverishment. 

Maintenance of the forest soil in good condition. — The value of this precaution 
from the point of view of relieving the crisis is ver^^ generally recognised and methods 
of cultivation and the careful choice of varieties are of great importance in this con- 
nection. Erdmann urges that every effort should be made to obtain all possible 
benefit from the soil and thus to secure a production which is superior both qual- 
itatively and quantitatively, an object that can only be achieved by constant atten- 
tion throughout the whole period of the life of the stands. 

Methods of Management and cultivation, — Ge^hrhardt (German}’') is strongly 
of opinion that the method of forest management which gives the best yield and 
should be considered as essential in the public economic interest is that W'hich pro- 
ceeds by way of a pronounced gradation of the thinnings. Gbhrhardt and Hbid 
(G ermany) are agreed on this point and quote the example of the thinning methods 
adopted in the privately owned forests in Denmark as particularly instructive as 
indicating the means w’hich have enabled the Danish forests to obtain incre- 
ments and yields so remarkable that they have attracted the special notice of 
all forestry experts. These two authorities point cut that the reason underlying 
the remarkable standard of production shown by these forests does not lie so 
much in the climatic and other local conditions as in the methods of forest manage- 
ment and treatment of the soil. In Danish forests the thinning process begins, when 
the stands are from 15-20 years old and is repeated, in accordance with the partic- 
ular scheme adopted, every two or thiee years in the first instance, and then every 
4-6 years in the stands of middle age and every 6-10 years in the more mature high 
forest. 

The principle of heavy thinnings has the great advantage that it facilitates the 
production, within a relatively brief period, of strong and valuable timber. The 
annual rings, as the result of careiul and regular methods of cultivation, are of an 
even thickness froxn the earliest to the most matm*e age so that at any time there is 
a good supply of readil}^ saleable wood. Stands thus treated become resistant to 
wind and snowbreaks and to the attacks of insect and other pests. The volume of 
production is increased and often also the importance of the by-products,, which 
sometimes prove even more valuable than the actual fellings. 

As a complement to the policy of heavy thinnings which he supports, Gbhrhard'T 
further recommends that each thinning should be accompanied by suitable clear- 
ings and trimmings. In order to have a clear idea of the economic value of the meth- 
ods thus advocated it is only necessary to consider the difference between timber 
which is only stripped of its branches and timber which is also at the same time 
free from internal knots. Such timber'will always be in great demand and can only 
be obtained if the stands are treated in the manner proposed. 

Standardisation of forest products mi of silvicultural methods^ - — The adoption 
of the principle of standardisation is also considered by many authorities as likely 
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to prove of great value in dealing with the economic crisis. A unified system of 
the measurements used in the timber trade would be of first rate importance in 
this connection. The persons directly interested, and more particularly the pro- 
ducers, can only obtain the desired result through international agreements made 
between a number of countries involving governmental intervention, in other words 
political action will be necessary in the first place. According to a statement hy 
PEniyETBR (Austria) the advantages of standardisation would be very far-reaching 
and save producers from much serious loss. Tor example it frequently happens 
that the owner of a forest who at the time of felling does not as yet know the 
country in which his timber will be marketed, may lose a considerable amount of 
his product when, after sawing according to certain dimensions, he is required to 
sell it according to some other standard. It may also happen that a producer may 
delay delivery, because he is forced to adopt some new or special measure or is 
obliged to make a fresh felling to meet the required standard and to consign his 
timber before it is properly dry. It is clear that standardisation would obviate 
this class of difficulty. At the same time it would greatly reduce the costs of pro- 
duction since the woodmen would be working to fixed measurements and thus the 
risk to the owners would be diminished while their capacity to hold their own on a 
competitive market would be increased. It is obvious too that the standardisation 
of timber lots would also be advantageous on the home market. 

PEiyi^BTER is also in favour of the adoption of certain standard rules in forest 
accountancy and book-keeping, stock taking, reports on working schemes, loading, 
storage, wages, w^orking plans, transport arrangements, organisation of forest ser- 
vices, as also in timber factories, sawmills, etc. Organisation on these lines would 
tend to marked improvement on the technical side. 

Scientific management, suitably applied, is really essential for forestry and it 
is gradually becoming realised that it will never be possible to get the better of the 
crisis and of the prevailing unemployment by any return to earlier cultivation 
methods. Furthermore rationalisation involves less risk for forestry than for agri- 
culture as the machinery element is of much less importance in the former than in 
the latter, vStrehekb (Germany) shows that the relatively small number of workers 
that might be discharged in consequence of scientific management in forestry work 
could be readil}^ absorbed elsewhere. 

Technical and practical measures are rightly the business of the forest owners 
themselves but the owner is able to carry them out only if he is supported by a 
sound State forestry policy. Since moreover, as Bavibr says, excessive exploita- 
tion of the forests leads sooner or later to a complete shortage of timber, those States 
which are able, even at the cost of heavy sacrifices, to check the destruction of their 
forests, to devote special attention to their requirements and to secure their contin- 
uous existence through advanced silvicultural methods, cannot fail to reap their 
reward in the future. 
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GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS 


Miscellanea. 


Gknerai, Agronomy, 


Me t eorology , 

Protection oE orchards from frost in Catjpornia. Frost is one of the 
worst enemies of the fruit grower. A sudden fall in temperature may in A few hours 
ruin a whole crop, and ey-en countries with warm climates are not' safe, because 
cold Caxtsed by nocturnal radiation from the ground is as harmful as more general low 
temperatures and is the caixse of losses of millions of dollars every year in California, 
California fruit growers have thus found it necessary to seek means, of protection 
against frost caused in this way. Koctumal frosts from groimd radiation are produced 
in the following manner. In sub-tropical countries the intense diurnal solar radian 
tion heats the ground which in turn heats the lower strata of air ; 'the heated air is l^ht- , 
er and rises, thus warming the atmosphere up to a certain height. At nightfa^ solar 
radiation gives , place to terrestrial radiation w'bich, though less intense, causes a, serious 
loss of heat ; the ground beconies cooled, and the air in contact with it cools, by shnple., 
conduction so that a cold layer is formed below less cold strata. This inversion of, 
temperature <?reates conditions that are most dangerous for plant, groyrth. ' 

Dryness of, the, atmosphere aggravates the danger. In wet regions the, moisture 
of the atmosphere checks terrestrial radfatioti of heat and its nocturnal loss, and more- 
over condensation of water yapour and snhsequent freezing libef ate a considerable num- * 
her of calories on the surface of the ground. On the. other hand in semi-arid regions . 
in which the sky is usually clear, frosts due to radiation are frequent and ajl the more 
dangerous becaixse the da^^ime heat activates 'growth and .thus makes plants,, more sen- 
sitive to accidents of weather, , 

The following methods of protection have beep tried: . 

(1) To hinder nocturnal terrestrial radiation certain fruit growers have attempted ' 

interposing protective screens between the trees and the atmosphere above; butttq.„. 
obtain satisfactory results, continuous screens are necessary, for radiation may cau^e 
dangerpiis cold in the gaps ; moreover, such an installation would , be costly and dif? 
ficult to manage. ^ ‘ ,, 

(2) Other growers have attempted to take advantage of the heat moduced by 
condensation of water and have sprayed jets of steam among the trees, nut freezing 
of the. condensed water may overbutd^u and break, the branches, so that this method 
has more drawbacks than advantages.' Irrigation of the ground during frost however , 
results in a humidity which on solidification liberates a certain 'amount of heat, Un- 
fortunately water is-^ scarce and costly in semi-arid regions, also the sun's heat must first 
melf aud evaporate ihie water, so that the orchard wdl become less heated durtog the 
day and thus less able to support further frOst. 

(3) The only really satisfactory method and the one that is in gaientt use in Ca- 
lifornia is the prodnction.of heat by a large number of small fires in fnii around the 
orqhmrd. J^henCatihg '.of the . orchids' is facilitated by the , fact thdt iAc' laym of air 

'thin oydhg..to‘tbe ,ihversidn;bf:te3tap^ath^^ . 
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is about half that of the oil stoves, but they have the advantage that their fuel is more 
easily transported and stored. Both systems have good and bad points and the price 
of the fuel and of the manipulation of the stoves must guide the grower in his choice. 

In resume, the problem of frost control is highly complex and must be approached 
in different ways according to the nature of the district requiring protection. To assist 
in the choice of type of stove there are the results of experiments carried out by Prof. 
Hoi^Fmann at the University of Berkeley, California, with a view to obtaining a con- 
venient and economic stove producing cheaply and continuously a constant heat during 
the period of danger, utilising to the full the calorific power of the fuel by drawing in 
the greatest quantity of cold air, not giving out excessive horizontal radiation, nor 
emitting gases wliich rise too rapidly to warm the trees and producing a minimum of 
disagreeable or injurious smoke. (P. Dubois, La vie agricole et rnrale, Paris 1931, N. 43, 
pp. 260-261). 

T. B. 


Soil Science. 


Stones which grow in the ground. — It appears to many a farmer as if stones 
grow in some way in the ground, for each year they are removed and each year there 
are as many as ever. In this form of course the idea is absurd, the stones appearing 
each year being already formed and merely brought to the surface by the action of frost 
and erosion, cultivation, etc. 

But the idea that an actual formation of stones takes place in the soil is not at all 
absurd. But such formation must be related to the movement of underground water, 
which is in general downwards in wet climates during at least the greater part of the 
year, and upwards in arid climates. 

Stones jormed by downward moving water. — In the subsoil of many soils there fre- 
quently occur calcareous rods of the size of a pencil, with the axis fonned of brownish 
organic matter which is the remains of a root which has acted as a core for the accre- 
tion of lime ^ssolved in the soil water. The same mechanism probably accounts for 
the formation of the ‘ puppets ’ in loess, which are rounded lumps of a calcareous depo- 
sit measuring from a few centimetres to over a metre in length. Sometimes these cal- 
careous ‘ puppets ' become combined into a conglomerate wliich forms irregular slabs 
making a subsoil impermeable to water and impenetrable to roots. 

In sandy soils lacking lime but rich in acid humus the latter becomes dissolved 
in the downward moving water and deprives the subsoil of its soluble inorganic el- 
ements, particularly iron, and transforms it thus into an ash-coloured earth Imown in 
Russia as ' podsol ’ and in Germany as ‘ Bleicherde \ The iron humate penetrating 
deeply into the soil precipitates oxide of iron which binds the sand grains forming ferru- 
ginous accretions or beds of a brown impermeable sandstone, impenetrable to roots, 
called * iron pan ' in EJngland, * alios ’ in France and ' Ortstein ' in Germany. This 
formation is frequent in Russia, in Northern Germany and in Gascony, where the im- 
permeable pan is liable to form marshland. 

Stones formed by upward moving water. — In North Africa slow evaporation of 
subterranean water "a short way below the surface caxtses the formation of a crust in 
many regions, particularly in 'Tunisia, where the slabs are often from 10 to 20 cm in 
thickness and contain 80-90 % of lime. When they are broken by means of explosives 
or, better still, removed, the productivity of the soil is greatly increased by giving the 
roots access to the subterranean water. 

In Southern Algeria, near Touggourt, there are found in the sand at a depth of a 
few centimetres pretty stones called * sand roses which are rosettes of gypsum crystals 
formed by the slow and continuous evaporation of water with a high concentration of 
calcium sulphate. 

Thus from these facts it appears that cettain stones are to-day forming in the soil 
and subsoil, but not those tliat are observed on the surface of fields. {La Potasse, Mul- 
house 1932, N. 49, pp. 39 -' 4 i)' 



Rei<ationship between soie pH and raineaee in French Aprica, — • The hydro- 
gen ion concentration of a soil is the result of an equilibrium between its acid and basic 
elements and the reactiot]^ which produce it take place in the presence of water, the 
latter playing a principal rdle, particularly in the form of rain water. 

If water is pen^rating the soil in abundance and is frequently renewed> consider- 
able quantities Cf soluble basic elements are dissolved^ so that the soil becomes more 
add, its plj bei^Ojining less than 7. If water is l^s abundant only the most readijj 

eUmmated and the soi}' pS ^is maintained at aboht f 
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(neutrality). Tf water is still scarcer, evaporation exceeding precipitation, the soil 
solutions tend to rise and to crystallise out the dissolved salts, the soil thus becoming 
richer in basic elements till the pH is about 8. 

These phenomena are particularly marked in a vast region with striking differences 
in climate such as French Africa, which extends over several thousand kilometres from 
the coasts of Algeria and Tunis to the Gulf of Guinea. 


French Africa : “ French Africa ; 

Distribution of rainfall. Distribution of pH values of soils. 

To account for the distribution of rainfall in this region 2 main facts must be taken 
into consideration : (i) that the Tropic of Cancer runs across the middle of the region 
from east to west, corresponding to a zone of low rainfall bounded on the north and 
south by more himiid zones ; (2) the presence of the Atlantic Ocean on the west of the 
region, from which come the moist winds which water the whole region. Zones with 
differing degrees of rainfall thus result and correspond with well-defined pH zones, as 
follows : — 

(1) the north-west zone (Western and Southern Morocco and the northern part 
of the Department of Oran and Algiers), relatively humid with a temperate climate : 
the soils of this zone are approximately neutral (pH about 7) ; 

(2) the low rainfall zone on both sides of the Tropic, where evaporation greatly 
exceeds the annual precipitation (Southern and Eastern Morocco, part of the Depart- 
ment of Constantine, the greater part of Tunisia and probably also of the Sahara) ; 
alkaline soils (pH about 8) in which there is a tendency to the formation of calcareous 
crusts (' tufs ') or gypsum ' sand roses ' ; 

(3) the summer rainfall zone with medium precipitation (500-1000 mm), situated 
to the south of the preceding zone (Senegal and Sudan), in which the soils axe neutral 
or slightly acid (pH =* 6-7) ; this is a savaimah region with scrub growth, where the 
rainfml is not sufiS-ciently abundant or continuous to allow of a forest vegetation ; 

{4) to the south of this zone is found that of heavy rainfall distributed over a 
large part of the year ; in the regions directly exposed to the warm moist wind com- 
ing from the west (French Guinea, the Cameroon coast) the rainfall exceeds 4000 mm. 
per annum : this is a zone of forest soils or acid marshes (pH = 4-5) ; on the other hand, 
the Ivory Coast vrhich is partly t>rotected ffom the moist w^t winds by the mountains 
of Guinea, has in addition to acid soils certain neutral or alkaline soils characteristic 
of medium rainfall. * , ; . 

These facts show, that in French Africa the distributioh of soil pH is dosely cor- 
related ydtb that of rsunfah. This influence of climate on pH greatly exceeds that of 

first dght to mk dWfibatih^ infiuence, 
(M "Ih^'pH of the bh ''the atnSace of the 

by the' effect is 
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non-existent however in soils which have over a long succession of years been sub- 
mitted to the influence of the same climate. (T- Ferri^RB, La Potasse, Mulhouse 

1932, n. ^9, PP. 

Rapid mbthod por detbr.mining xhe oxidising power of soibs. — ■ It is now 
recognised that the greater the capacity of a soil for oxidising and thus transforming 
organic matter into compounds available to plants, the more may it be regarded as 
good soil from an agricultural standpoint. 

Taking this principle as a starting point M. A. CxmiNi GaTvBKTTi of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of Modena, Italy, has sought a simple and rapid method which 
will with a little practice allow- of a visual appreciation of this important property of 
soils which is an index of fertility. He has found a colorimetric method utilising^ as 
reagent benzidine or paradiaminodiphenyl (NH2 Ce H4 — Cs H4 KH2) in the following 
manner. On a large watch glass (about 8 cm in diam.) is placed 1/2 gram of well-dried 
soil, pre\dously ground and sifted through a 5 mm mesh, and 2 cc. of an aqueous solu- 
tion of benzidine are added and the watch glass is slowly revolved. After half an hour 
the reaction can be detected. The soil in accordance wdth its oxidising capacity ac- 
quires a coloration varying from dark blue to blue green and (lower limitl to a very 
pale, scarcely appreciable, blue. 

According to the writer, wdth a little practice evaluation is easy and the method 
has given satisfactory results. To obtain the aqueous solution of pure benzidine he 
dissolves 2 gm in a litre of boiling distilled water, leaves the solution to cool for 24 hours 
and then filters. The solution keeps well, (Annali di Chimica applicata, Roma 1932, 
Vol. 22, Ease. 2, p. 81-83). 

T, B. 

Fertilisers and Fertilising. 

WORBD production AND CONSUMPTION OF NITROGENOUS FERTILISERS FROM 1926 
TO 1931. — The last annual report (1930-1931) of the British Sulfate of Ammonia Fede- 
ration estimates the world capacity of production of pure nitrogen at 3 million metric 
tons, not including Chili saltpetre. For the same fiscal year (terminated 30 June 1931) 
the report estimates an eflective world production of pure nitrogen (including Chili 
saltpetre) at 1,694,288 tons, a reduction of 23 ^0 cn that of the preceding fiwscai year ; 
on the world consumption of pure nitrogen it estimates a reduction of 17 % as compared 
with the previous year. 

The figures shown in the following table are presented in the report as approximate 
values without pretension to absolute accuracy. 


World production and consumption of pure nitrogen {in tons'^ from 1926 to 1931. 


Production : 

Artificial nitrogenous products 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1122900 

1 1334000 

1623000 

1 739640 

1444288 

emu saltpetre 

199600 

890000 

490000 

464000 

260000 

Total production . 

1322500 

1724000 

2 113000 

1 2203540 

1094288 

Consumption : 

Artificial nitrogenous products , i 

1091177 

1249669 

1452680 

1686904 

1377005 

ChOi saltpetre , . . . . 

275168 

892722 

419460 

368893 

244300 

Total consumption 

1 S 66 335 

1643391 

1872080 

1950 797 

1621305 

Agricultural consumption (approx.) 

1^000 

1490000 

1684000 

1750000 

1465000 


New phosphorite mt>s in the Transvaal. — Extensive deposits of high value 
phosphorite, greatly superior tp any previously known in Soutli Africa, have been dis- 
covered at Palabora, in north-easter Transva^. If is expected that a fertiHser indus- 
try wrill arise, capable of suppl^dng in the near future the requirements of ^outh Africa 
in F3O5 and even competing with the export trade of tlie pho.^hate producing regiems 
of ‘^Qtth America, Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. {The American FeriUis^r, 

Fhfladdpiua . .74 3 ^)^ 
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the comparative behaviour of the micro-organisms contained in 3 plots of the same 
soil in which for 3 consecutive years have been grown plants belonging respectively 
to the Leguniinoseae (bean), Graminaceae (wheat) and Cruciferae [Diplotaxis erucoi- 
dcs D. Q.). 

The number of microbes in the immediate vicinity of the roots of these plants was 
first determined and it was found that in i gm of soil there were 1,350,000 near the 
I^eguminous plant, 1,020,000 near the Graminaceous plant and 870,000 near the Cru- 
ciferous plant, thus by their decreasing order bearing out previous ideas on the subject. 

Tests of the solubilisation of tricalcium phosphate w’ere made by inoculating a 
suitable medium containing Ca3P208 with i gm of soil coining from each of the three 
* plots. The quantity of dissolved P2O5 in equal portions of the medium was determined 
periodically and the following results were obtained : — 


Quantities of P^Ob dissolved by the microbes 



With soil from 

With soil from 

With soil from 


a lyegumiiious 

a Graminaceous 

a Cruciferous 


plot 

plot 

plot 

At the bes'iiinin}? 

traces 

traces 

traces 

After 5 days of culture . ... 

0.0412 fe'jn 

0.0412 gm 

0.0867 gm 

» 10 » 31 » 

O.lOn 33 

0,0629 3 . 

0.0750 » 

)> 1 *1 » » 5 ) 

0.0883 » 

0.0846 » 

0.0842 33 

» 20 » 3) 3 > ... 

0.0288 » 

0.0168 33 

0.0395 3) 

33 25 » » 3» 

0.0128 » 

0.0166 3) 

0.0222 3> 


These results show that : — 

(1) During the first 10 days solubilisation of PsOs was greatest in the cultures 
containing the bean soil and nearly equal in the other two, though slightly superior in 
the Cruciferous. 

(2) After 15 days solubilisation was approjjimately equal in all three cultures. 

(3) From tile 20th day the quantity of dissolved PaOs was constantly superior 
in the cultures inoculated with the Cruciferous soil, while it remained stable in the case 
of the wheat soil and dropped behind the other two with the bean soil 

These results confirm the fact esfablished by C. Ravbnna and M. Zamorant {Le 
Stazumi spenmentali ai*mne Ualiane, Vol. XDII, p. 389) that Cruciferous plants utilise 
tricalciiun phosphate better than the Graminaceae and Leguminoseae, and demonstrates 
once more that the solubilisation of natural phosphates by soil micro-organisms depends 
also on the crop grown. (P, Verona, Alcune esperienze sulla solubihzzazione micror- 
ganica dei fosfati insohibili, V Italia agricola, Piacenza 1931, Anno 68'>, N. 12, p. 957-95S). 


Action of iodine and potassium iodide in the nutrition of son, micro-or- 
OANiSMS. — MM. O. Verona and C. FerhETTI (Higher Agricultural Institute, Pisa) have 
obtained the following experimental results - — 

As regards the action of iodine fertilisers on the higher plants experiments have 
up to the present yielded no directly beneficial results and most frequently the results, 
have been negative (see this Bulletin 1932, Ho. i, p. 6). 

But as regards its effect on micro-organisms the following interesting results have 
been obtaifed : — 

(x) The chemivStry of the bacterial cell derives benefit from moderate vSUpplies 
of iodine or potassium iodide added to the nutrient medium. , , 

(2) To more highly evolved organisms such as fungi such additions may in cer- 
tain cases be usefitl, in others harmful, and in others again may be without effect. Iodine 
is more toxic to fpngi than to bacteria ; smaller doses become mortal to the former than 
to the latte, r. Resistance to iodine varies also in different: species of fungi. 


(4) In general iodised fertilisers jkomote biocbenffeal activity in the sofi, par- 
ticularly the, processes of. nitrification and solubilisation of inqrgamc eluents. 

{5}, Iodised, fertilisers promote bIso amylolytic activity of micro-organisms. 

Xfi the action iodine varies with the degree of evolution of the organisms 










and,i^jririous 
y|.,ipd|tte lertiBs^S' 
4^Up ipduro 
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pofassico nella nutvizione del micvoYganismi del tevrevio agvavio. Pisa 1931, R. Istituto 
Superiore Agrario, Laboratorio di Patologia vegetale e di Batteriologia agraria, Piib- 
blicazione N. 33). 


II. — Crops op Tb3mpp:rate Regions. 

Investigations "on ■'THE water consuisiption op dipperent grasses. — By exper- 
iments lasting over 5 years (1924-1928) nndertaken at the ' Institnt fiir Pflanzenbau 
imd PfLanzenziichtung * of the University of Giessen in collaboration with the ' Institnt 
fill Griiniandwirtschaft ' at Landsberg a. W. it was intended to extend our knowledge 
regarding the water consumption of various grasses. The experiments were carried 
out in a specially built set of tanks with a lysimeter for measuring loss of water. The 
following table gives the average of the main results for the last 4 years of the exper- 
iment : 


Species 

t/i 

c? 

»d .sj 

= 1 
ga 

I'S 

1 

Yield of hay 
in 100 kg. per ha. 

Number in order 
of increasing yield 

rerceutage content 
in dty matter 

Percentage content 
in raw protein 

Consumption 
of water in mm. 

Number in order 
of increasing 
consumption 

Daily consumption 

of water in mm. 

Consumptionof water 

per kg. of hay 

Number in order 

of increasing 
consumption 

Reed-grass {Pkalaris arimdinacea) 

178 

110 

7 

89.5 

12.2 

5S7 

7 

3.29 

535 

7 

Rye grass (LoUmn perenne) 

177 

97 


89.6 

10.6 

460 

1 

2.59 

474 

1 

Cock’s-foot (Dactyhs glomcrata) 

178 

106 

6 

89,2 

10.5 

530 

6 

2.98 

601 

5 

Rescue {Festuca pratensis) 

176 

99 

4 

89.3 

10.8 

469 

2 

2.66 

474 

2 

Timothy {Phlet^n pratense) 

178 

103 

5 

89.7 

7.9 

505 

4 

2.83 

489 

4 

Eostail {Alopercurus praUnsis) 

178 

93 

1 

89.2 

12.4 

513 

5 

2.88 

553 

8 

Erench rye grass (,Avma> elaiior) 

179 

123 

8 

90.2 

8.6 

690 

8 

3.36 

485 

3 

Meadow grass {Poa pratensis) 

179 

93 

2 

89.7 

11.0 

487 

3 

2.72 

523 

6 


It is noteworthy that rye grass has the lowest consumption of water and also the 
lowest consumption of water per kilo of hay and that the second place is occupied by 
fescue, although both are generally considered as water-loving grasses. 

Without giving further details of the behaviour of the different grasfjes in the ex- 
periments the following facts can be stated in relation to the water consumption : — 

Increasing yields result in an increasing consumption of water and vice versa. 

With increasing yields the consumption of water necessary for the production of 
I kilo of hay decreases. 

Also decreasing 37ields, produced by antedating the cutting, cause a decreasing 
consumption of water per kilo of hay. Thus cutting in an early stage of development 
is a water preserving measure, and for the same reason pasture, if adequately grazed, 
consumes less water than does a hay meadow. 

The lowest consumption of water for i kilo of hay occurs both in the first and in 
the second cutting in dmerent years and seems to be principally dependent on the date 
of cutting.^ ^ 

The highest consumption of water for i kilo of hay is always to be found in the 
third cutting. 

The highest daily consumption of water does not occur in the periods which excel 
in the highest yields of hay. The highest yields occur mostly in the first period of 
growth tlie highest daily consumption of water is to be found in the second period, dur- 
ing which the atmospheric conditions of the summer promote evaporation. On the 
whole the atmospheric phenomena have such a dominating infiuence on the consump- 
tion of water as to disguise the influence of the actual growing stage of the grasses. 
Even the influence of the rapidly developing flowers on the consumption of water is 
completely concealed by the dominating eflects of weather conditions (R. Schwarz, 
Archil) fUr Pflanzenhau, Berlin 1932, Vol. VIII, p, 276-334). 

' , . O. 

Ineehence oe 4.ET1TUDE ON TUBER EORHATION IN THE POTATO. — Experiments 
have been carded out by M. F. I/EBARn in France to determine the influence of al« 
titude on tuber formation. Siipilar plots of potatoes were grown in low-lying land at 
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Grenoble (214 m), and in the mountains at La Grave (1500 m), Villar d'Arene (1650 m) 
and Lautaret (2100 m.)* Two varieties were gro'wa. ‘ Bevelander ’ and ' Imperia 
the former being immune from mosaic diseases, the latter susceptible to simple mosaic. 
To give comparable results tubers of equal weight were selected within each variety, 
and after germination in the light those wnth an equal number of perfectly developed 
shoots were selected for planting. Planting was carried out on May at Grenoble, 
La Grave and Villa d'Ar^ne and on 8 June at Lautaret on account of the climate ; con- 
trol plantings were made also at La Grave on 8 June. 

The average yields per plant given in the following table w^ere estimated from 6 
normally developed stools. 


Mean yields of tubers per plant at termination of growth. 




1 

1 

Planted 20 May 

Planted 8 June 

Varieties 


1 Grenoble 
j (214 m.) 

1 Ua Grave V. d’Artee 
j (i 500 m.) (1 650 m.) 

Ua Grave 
(1 500 m.) 

rautaret 
(2100 m.) 

Imperia . . 

Bevelander 


. . . 1285 gm 
. . . 1240 » 

i 2 320 gm 1 606 gm 

i 2089 ■» — 

1020 gm 

559 gm 


These results show that the yield is higher at an altitude of 1500 m (La Grave) 
than in the lowlands (Grenoble), but it falls again at an altitude of 2100 m Bevelander ') . 

Thus an alpine climate favours tuber formation, but for fields planted at the same 
date at progressively increasing altitudes there exists an optimum altitude above which 
the yield falls ofi. [Comptes rendus de VAcademie des Sciences, Paris 1932, tome 194, u. 2). 

Arrested growth oe potato sprouts caused by vouath^e substances op 
APPEES. — O. H. Eumer, working at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment vStation, 
has found that the volatile substances given off by ripe apples prevent the normal 
development of potato sprouts. 

Tubers planted in pots in conditions favourable to growth uniformly produced ab- 
normal sprouts if kept in a closed room containing ripe apples. The terminal growth 
of the shoots was practically stopped and small stem tubers developed in place of nor- 
mal shoots. This arrested growth was observed with the 6 following varieties of pota- 
toes : — Irish Cobbler, Bliss Triumph, Russet Burbank, Spaulding Rose No. 4, Early 
Ohio and one unidentified variety. The effect was produced by Winesap, Stayman, 
Jonathan and Ben Davis apples and was equally marked whether the apples were peeled 
or not. It was not found that the volatile substances of oranges, bananas or overripe 
apples had a similar effect. Green apples caused no check to growth, but the same 
apples when ripe did. The effect was temporary and normal development set in again 
as soon as the potatoes were removed from the influence of the apples. 

In a previous experiment it was found that potatoes stored until June in closed 
chambers with apples kept firmer and better than the control potatoes, (Science, Gar- 
rison-on-Hudson, U. B. A., 12 February 1932). 

Weight op sugar beet as a punction op the hours op sunlight during growth. 
— Experiments have been carried out over some years in Holland by M, A. L. van 
SCHERPENBERG to determine the influence of tlie number of hours of insolation during 
growth on the weight of beet roots. He has obtained the following formula : — 

jP =(« + &) X S 

where P = weight of roots per ha, S = hours of insolation and a and h are empirical 
coeflicients obtained by observation of sugar beet crops in the Netherlands. 

If further experiments in other countries enable the values of a and h to be fixed 
the formula will make it possible to reckon easily the yield of a field of beelts as a func- 
tion of the hours of sunlight received by the growing crop, [La Betterave, N, 549, octo- 
bre i93i). , • 

An earey maturing dwarp variety op hemp. — In the Italia Agricola (Jan- 
uary 1932) Prof. O. Mu?TERA.Ti gives an account of some investigations which were 
sugg^ted by an attick of Dr. Serebrjakova, published in 1:927 in the Bulletin de bo-^ 
$m%qm of I>tiingrad> describing a dwarf hemp; from the 

north 'Rhl$iav . v.ia’ ■ very early maturing. , ' , , ^ 
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Prof. Munejra'XI considered that this new type differing so greatly from that cul- 
tivated in Itaty was worth studjnng and determined to investigate the following 
questions : — 

(1) Will the type become modified with tine when introduced into an environ- 
ment so different from its home ? It is generally believed that hemp degenerates ra- 
pidly but often it is more a matter of crossing with a local type, because pollen grains 
of hemp are very light and can be carried over long distances. 

(2) How -mil the Russian type behave when crossed with the Italian giant vari- 
ety ? When it is considered that a whole plant of the Russian type does not exceed 
in' height a single leaf of the giant variety it may be realised that a more striking con- 
trast could not be foimd. 

(3) How will the Russian type behave when parasitised by the broomrape which 
will exceed it in height ? 

(4) How will the Russian t3q)e behave under the influence of continuous illu- 
mination (artificial light dmring the night) ? 

The following answers to questions (i), (3), (4) were obtained: — 

(i) The type to the 6th geneyation. — From 1928 up to the present time, with 
two crops a 3^ear, the type has fully retained the characteristics of dwarfness and 
early maturity. It will be interesting to see how it will behave in future generations. 

(3) Behaviour of the dwarf type in relation to broomrape. — Dwarf size would 
in itself "be a disdavantage to a plant attacked by broomrape but as dwarfness is associated 
with early maturity the rapidity of development of the hemp enables it to compete 
successfully with the slow-growing parasite. Thus it appears that broomrape cairses 
no harm to the dwarf early hemp. 

(4) Behaviour of the dwarf type when exposed to continuotts illmnination. — The 
hemp did not fiower. 

PIROCYDONIA CLARACI D. D., A NKW GRAFT HYBRID BHTWroN THH PFAR AND 
THE qiTOCK. — Two types of * graft hybrids ' between the genera Pirns and Cidonia are 
already known. These are Pyrocydonia Damcli and Pirocydonia Winkkri. These two 
forms are sterile and grow to a smaller size than the quince. Pirocydonia Damcli grows 
from the callus of a Beurre William’s grafted on the common quince. Pirocydonia 
Winhlen grows at about 7 cm from the callus on a root of a quince stock worked 
with Beurre Royal, 




In 1929 a new Pyrocydonia was discovered, by M. CXA.RAC on the cahus of a twenty 
years, old ^aft of Beurrd WilEam’s on common quince. ‘ The leaf shown in %. i is oven, 

, obtuse ana appteckbiy dictate : the second leaf '(fig, %) more res^^les a pear 

the uppeac Italf, ,a»d- in coloaX' lijce tliat.of the pair; ■■ 
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This new form of Pyvocydonia is distinguished from P. Dcmieli by two important 
characteristics, namely it has much greater vigour and apparently may be grown from 
cuttings. Cuttings of this plant would form the best rootstock for pear varieties which 
show incompatability with the quince. (L. BANmi,, Comptes rendu s de V A cade mie des 
Sciences, Paris 1932, Tome 104, N. i, p. 30-32). 

D. K. 


TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


Sesamum. 

Sesainuni has alwa3^s been amongst the most important of the oil yielding 
plants. Of recent years however the demand for sesamum seed and oil has been 
steadily declining owing to the increase' on the market of oils from other plants such 
as the oil palm, copra, and the groundnuts. The cultivation of sesamum continues 
however to be of importance to a large part of the population in countries with 
tropical and temperate climates. In view of the difficulty in finding full informa- 
tion about the crop, its culture and its commerce it would appear to be of use to 
indicate certain publications which supply a number of interesting details. The 
greater part of the tacts given below were obtained from the books of voii Sprkcher 
and Dm Nero and from the articles of Eberhardt, Castaidi, and de TySvSOnck. 

Botanical aspects. — Sesamum indiam D. C., belongs to the small family 
of the Pedaliaceae which contains herbs with bluish-green, simple, opposite or 
alternate leaves provided with mucilaginous hairs. 

Linnaeus distinguished two species : — Sesamum indicum L. and S. onentale 
L. ; BE Canboue combined them into a single species, Sesamum indicMm D. C. 

The plant is an annual reaching usually a height of about 5 feet. In India 
howwer it may reach double that height and have stems the thickness of an arm. 
The stem is straight, square in section, branching a certain number of times. The 
leaves are pol3unorphic, dentate or entire ; the lower leaves are sometimes ternate. 
The.fiowers are in the axils of the leaves. Of the 3 flowers usualty only one develops ; 
the corolla is bi-lobed ; only 4 of the 5 stamens develop. The colour of the flower 
varies in different varieties. Howard distinguished 4 colours : — deep violet, white 
tinged with violet, white with violet margin and pure white. Flowering is from the 
base of the stem upwards and of short duration. About twenty flowers open each 
morning and are withered b}’^ mid-day. 

The fruit is an oblong, bi-locular capsule, each loculus being subdivided by a 
false septum. It is septicidal and splits downwards from the top leaving the cen- 
tral wall with the seeds free. The seeds are very numerous, oval and flat/ The 
colour varies ; according to Eberhardt the same variety will give lighter-coloured 
seeds in low" land than in the mountains. The seed coat enclovses an embryo with 
clearly distinguishable cotyledons and radicle. Albumen is little developed. 

Microscopical stud}" of the seeds shows that the cells of the epidermis contain 
on the outer side a crystal of calcium oxalate and a pigment on the inner, ,The 
cells of the albumen and embryo contain oil and starch grains. 

Varieties. — It has already been mentioned that the shape of the leaves ^nd 
the colour of the flowers and seeds are variable. All the^ variatioUvS are affected 
by climate, soil mxd cultural treatment. It follows that in introdueifig seed from a 
country known for its high yield there can be no certaint}" of the good qualities 
being reproduced firfless the climate, and soil of the hew country correspond to those 
of 'the cdhntry origin. , \ '' ^ ^ •' 

beeh beshtri hnd^ iT.fi tvoes' of sesamum 
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are more resistant than those with a less branching habit. In Asiatic Turkey for 
a number of years preference has been given co certain so-called varieties, which are 
in reality onh phenot3TDic modifications, amongst which the best are the * Cassaba ’ 
and the ' Aidin \ In British India the following variations ma^" be distinguished : — 

(1) ' Suffed-til " or * vel-ellon with a light-coloured seed. This vaiiety is 
grown on flood land in the plains; it jdelds a fine, clear oil. 

(2) ' Tillee ' or ' per-ellon with a black seed, is grown in the higher regions. 
It has the highest oil content and so is preferred for cultivation. The greater part 
of the Indian oil, which is always slightl}' cloudy, comes from this variety. 

(3) ‘ Kaia-til ' or ' kour-ellon with a reddish seed, is the sesamum of the red 
soils ; the oil is of inferior quality but the variety is somewhat widely cultivated be- 
cause it will grow on poor, dr\ soil where the other two varieties will not succeed. 

The natives of Java distinguish two varieties : — 

(1) The ' widjen sapi with a c^iindrical stem, narrow leaves and brown 

seeds ; 

(2) The ' widjen kebo with a stem square in section and black seeds. 

Origin, History, Name. — The name sesamum comes to us from the vSemitic 
peoples. It is probable that the ‘ Open, vSesame ' of the ' Arabian Nights ' is a re- 
ference to the sesamum capsule which until ripe will not open. The crop w'as thus 
known to the Arabs ; but it comes from much further afield, from India and the 
vSunda Islands. From India sesamum was introduced into the region of the Eu- 
phrates ; Herodotus, and later Strabo mention the existence of the plant there. 
On the other hand, according to VON Sprecher, the sesamum was not known in 
ancient Egypt. The Jews must have imported it from the Euphrates valley and 
it is highly probable that later is was introduced from Palestine into Egypt, Among 
Latin writers Pdiny and Coeumeeea mention sesamum and even give some infor- 
mation regarding its culture. Its introduction into the other countries where it is 
found to-da}’' is of later date. In China it has been known only during the Christian 
era. The Portuguese have carried it to Brazil. 

There are two theories concerning the origin of sesamum. That of Eberhardt 
puts its origin in India and the provinces with temperate climates to the north of 
the Himalaya and Karakorum mountains from where it spread in 3 directions, 
namely : — 

(1) to Southern IndiaandCeylon, and from there was carried by the Chams, 
a Buddhist sect, to Java and Borneo and the southern part of Indochina; 

(2) to the west into Iran, Persia, Mesopotamia and finally into Asia Minor 
and Egypt ; 

(3) to the east into China and Japan. 

The other theory, that of Ascherson and Hammerstein, supposes an African 
origin. It is based on the fact that of the 12 known species of the genus Sesamum 
10 occur in the wild state in Africa. Widespread distribution would thus have 
occurred in prehistoric times. 

The old theory of De Candoete may also be mentioned, according to which 
the plant originated in the Sunda Islands ; but there is little probability in this 
hypothesis. . 

The names given to the plant in different countries , may perhaps throw some 
light on the history of its migrations. The ancient Sanskrit name was * tila which 
is the name still used by the Brahmins. In the Indo-Malay archipelago there occur 
a number of names which may be dmded into two groups as follows : — 

ijx) the Malay term ' lenga ' with many variations such as ' lengong ' (At jet). 
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"longa' (Nias), ' linga ' (Bima), ‘ lena ’ (Ceram). Accordiog to Ebkrharbt these 
are transformations of the Sanskrit root * til " ; this would also apply to the Siamese 
name ' na ", which occurs also among the courtesans of Tonkin ; 

(2) The 3 avanese name ' widjien 

The name used in India is ‘ gingil " or ‘ gingelly ", a word from w^hich are 
probably derived the Arab w^ord ' giulgiulan ", the Italian words * giuggiolena " 
(Tuscany), ' giurgiulena ", * guggiulena " and ‘ giurgiolena " (Calabria and Sicily) 
and. the Portuguese names ' geiigelim " and ‘ gergelim " used in Brazil. The Japanese 
name is * koba ", the Chinese, ' moa " or ‘ chima " ; the word ‘ me " which is met 
with in Tonkin, over the Chinese frontier, throughout Annam and in the whole 
delta of Cochinchina is nothing but a local corruption of the Chinese ' ma All 
the other names encountered are slight variations of the word sesamum. 

ENViRONMiiNTAn CONBmoNvS. — Sesaniutn is grown throughout the tropical 
and subtropical zones. Cultivation is still possible in Greece, southern Italy and in 
the southern States of the United States of America. 

A few hot summer months suffice for the development of the plant, which, ac* 
cording to the temperature, gives a crop 3 % to 4 % months after sowing. It will 
not stand low temperatures. A mean annual temperature of 20<^C is necessary. The 
total requirement during 120 days is 27000C. In Italy sesamum takes 3 % months 
to complete its growth cycle. In Central Italy it requires even 4 to 4 ^ months. 
It grows well m regions where maize ripens between September 10 and 15, Dasn 
Nero cites an i8th century writer, BonooNiNi, according to whom sesamum plants 
of the height of a man were to be seen at Bologna in 1760. 

Rain immediately after sowing is liable to be harmful but the plants require a 
considerable amount of moisture during the early stages of growth. If the ground 
is too dry irrigation is recommended. During the flowering and ripening periods 
no moisture is required. 

Wind is not well withstood, and for this reason the crop is never a success in 
the south of BVance. 

It has been recognised for a long time that sesamum prefers sandy soils which 
are porous arid rich in lime. By pot experiments in India Ram Kashi and Mabhava 
Row have shown that the observations of growers are correct. Two varieties, one 
early and one late maturing, were grown in soils of differing composition. The 
series of experiments included (i) a clay soil from a rice field — (2) 3/4 of the same 
soil mixed with 1/4 of sand — (3) 1/2 of clay, 1/2 of sand — (4) 1/4 of clay, 3/4 of 
sand. The results showed in a striking manner the preference of the plant for 
sand. Figures and photographs are given showing that the plants of the 4th series 
reached the maximum height and formed the greatest number of lateral branches 
and capsules ; the root development also was greatly superior to that of the plants 
grown in more or less clayey soils. 

* Culture. — Sesamum is grown either in rotation with other annual crops 
such as rice, wheat or cotton, or as a secondary crop associated with rice and maize, 
as in dry fields in Java and Sumatra ; with cotton, maize and vines in the island of 
Cyprus. In Brazil sesamum is sometimes growm in coffee and mate plantations. 

Sowing. — ■ The seedbed must be well prepared by ploughing followed by har- 
rowing. VOK Sprecher recommends the nse of chemical fertilisers where manure 
is not available. The seed is sometimes scattered broadcast ; it is better however 
, to sow in rows 2 to 2 % feet apart, in Java the seed is mited with ash to prevent 
theiristicidn^ together and also as a protection against A sufficient quantity 
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of seed must be used ; if the seedlings come up too thickly they can be thinned 
when they ate a few inches in height. The seed being very light, 6 to 10 kg per 
hectare are sufficient. 

Cultivation, — The seeds germinate after 10 da^'-s. The seedlings are very 
delicate and cannot stand heavy rain. A first hoeing is combined with thinning out. 
Tater the plant prevents by its own rapid development the competition of weeds. 

Diseases and pests. — Very few pests are known. Von" SprEChbr mentions 
Epilachna chrysomelina F. which in Africa injures the leaves, flowers and capsules ; 
the caterpillars of Acheroniia lachesis F. and A. styx Westw., wffiich has been found 
on the leaves in eastern Asia ; and Aphis gossypii Glov. which may migrate from 
cotton to sesamuni. De TyssonsK mentions the ' walang sangit * {Leptocoriza 
acuta Thum.), a bug which is associated with a disease known as ' omo doean boen- 
del which damaged 50 % of the plantations of the Residences of Rembang and 
Blora in 1928, but is not knowm elsewffiere. 

Harvest. — As ripening is prolonged over a considerable period the harvest 
presents certain difficulties. The best method would be to gather the capsules in 
succession as they ripen, but this would entail too much labour. Other systems 
therefore are used : either the plants are pulled up wffien the majority of the capsules 
are ripe or the whole field is reaped. Eberharut describes the method used in 
Indochina as follows : — “ The plants are, according to the locality, either reaped 
level with the ground or simply pulled up, but always some time before the fruits are 
ripe ; the plants are made into bundles and carried indoors. There they are left 
in small heaps, with care to prevent their receiving too much sunshine. They are 
often covered over with matting. A kind of fermentation .sets in which makes the 
leaves turn yellow and fall, and finally only the stems are left bearing the capsules. 
They are then removed on the matting and exposed to sunshine, sometimes with 
bamboo laths under the matting. The sun speedily bursts the capsules and frees 
the seeds of most of the fruits. -A certain number however sometimes do not open 
with the same facility ; these are then made to dehisce by the natives who beat the 
capsules with a small wooden mallet or in other regions pass wooden rollers over 
the matting. By these means no capsule is allowed to escape dehiscing. Women 
and children then separate the seeds from the debris 

Yield per hectare, — It must be realised that the published figures can be only 
approximate. Sesamuni being usually a secondary crop it would give a false idea 
of the yield per hectare to give simply the relationship of production to area. The 
following figures must therefore be accepted with reserve. ,Von Sprecber men- 
tions yields var^dng between 750 and 2500 kg. De Tyssonsk gives 300-350 kg! for 
Java. Dee Nero speakes of 1000-1800 kg. and cites Bochicchto who gives 1500- 
2000 kg. for vSicily. In China 300-500 kg. are estimated. The average yields in 
India are undoubtedly lower. It is highly probable that by scientific selection 
and by seeking types adapted to local conditions the yields could be improved. 

Oit Extraction. — The sesamuni seed exported to Europe and America is 
preissed in larg^* oil mills by hydraulic machinery. The various stages in the process 
are as follows : — 

(1) Cleaning of the seed. 

(2) Crushing the seed between rollers. 

(3) First pressing, for i-i % hours. 

This produces 22-32 % of a fine clear table oik , , 

(4) Milling the cake wdth 4-5 % of water, Ihto pressing for X hdtl,r; 
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This gives 6-12 % of darker coloured oil which is marketed as table oil of less fine 
quality. 

(5) Repetition of the preceding operation followed by heating to SO^C. Then 
a third pressing, giving 8-10 % of a dark oil which is used in the soap industry. 

The oil cake from the third pressing still contains 8-10 % of oil which may be 
extracted with carbon disulphide. The oil is very dark coloured and is used in soap 
making. The cake cannot be used as a stock feed but only as manure. 

The methods of extraction used in the producing countries are primitive for the 
most part. The mills used in India ^re described by Eberhardt and by Von 
Spr£)CHKR with good illustrations. In Indochina and in Java the natives use presses 
or mortars. It is obvious that with such primitive methods complete extraction 
cannot be obtained ; 23 % only of the oil contained in the seed is extracted. The 
oil i s moreover darkened by the colouring matter of the seed-coat. Two methods of 
preventing this coloration are in use. In Indochina the seed is boiled before pressing 
to extract the colouring matter. In Syria the seed coat is removed by the follow- 
ing process : — 

(1) Steeping the seed in water for 24 hours. 

(2) Beating the softened seed with wooden slats to separate the seed coats. 

(3) Treating the mass with salt water, when the seed coats rise to the surface 
and can be removed. 

(4) Washing the kernels to remove the salt. 

(5) Drying the kernels in an oven. 

(6) Grinding the lightly roasted kernels in a mill till a solid puree is obtained. 

(7) Pressing by treading. 

these means 45 % of the oil is extracted. 


UsKS ANU COMPOSITION OP SPSASUM PRODUCTS, (i) Seed. — In the producing 
countries the seed is used for food. It is sprinkled over bread as a flavouring. In 
India it is added to" rice and millet. In Africa the pounded seed is used as seasoning 
for vegetables. In Egypt and Asia Minor a soup is made from sesamum seed. In 
Palestine sesamum meal is used with lemon peel and honey to prepare * chalbe a 
Lenten dish. 

The seed is also used medicinally by the natives in the Dutch East Indies. 


The chemical composition of the seed is very variable. The average is : — water 
5 % ” protein 20 % — fat 35-57 % — non nitrogenous extractives 14-22 % — 
ash 4-8 %. 

The oil is the part which concerns us most. The maximum oil content is 
57 %. With modern presses 50 % can be extracted. No other oleaginous plant 
can compete with sesamum in this pegard. There are however great variations ; 
certain varieties contain only 35 % of . fat. Jtaa analysis carried out by Boorsma 
in Java in 1904 showed very low percentages, only 39-41 %, while van Rossrh 
in analysing decorticated seed in 1927 found 50.8 % for a variety with a thin seed 
coat and 56,3 % for a variety with a thick seed coat. 

(2) Oil. — ^ Sesamum oil, called also til or gingelly oil, is used as an edible oil 
in the producing countries and in Europe. It is used also to adulterate olive oil, 
but such blends can be easily detected owing to the characteristic reactions of se- 


samum oil, Jn Germany the addition of 10 % of sesamum oil to margarine is pre- 
scribed by feVi in this way margarine can always be recognised as such. 

■ u^'tha ml {<K.. unointiug their 
vbbdi-e^ that oil ha^. its own' facilitates 

i m ’desired is 
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added to 3 litres of oil and tiie whole esposed to the sun for 40 days in a closed 
bottle. 

In the European perfumery industry jasmine and citrus flower perfumes are 
extracted with sesamum oil ; i kg, of flowers is added to 6 litres of oil and left for 
40 hours. The combined cultivation of citrus orchards and sesamum is thus re- 
commendable. 

The inferior quality oil is used in soap manufacture and for cooking. As it 
does not become rancid it can be used as a lubricant. As an illuminating oil it 
gives an excellent even, vivid light, but burns rapidly. 

In India and China it has a number of medicinal uses. It is used for dressing 
wounds, for intestinal disorders and for the preparation of a number of medicaments. 

The freshly obtained oil has always a somewhat strong odour, but this disap- 
pears with time. According to Ebejrhardt the oil has the following physical and 
chemical properties : — 

Specific gravity at 150C = 0.923 ; that of oil extracted by heat = 0.924 ; 
that of sesamum oil fromthe Levant = 0.9265. 

“ According to LeJONe and Longi the refractive index is 1.4902 at lo^ and 
1.4854 at 23<^, The specific gravity of the fatty acids = 0.9085-0.9095. The 
fatty acids solidify at 32-34^ and, according to BenkdikI', melt at 26^. Saponifica- 
tion of 100 gm. of fatty acid requires 19.93 gm. of caustic potash. Solidification 
of the fatty acids takes place at about 22<^, their saturation point is about 
Solubility in absolute alcohol = 41 %. Dextrorotatory. 

Sesamum oil is made up of glycerides of the following fatty acids : solid 
(12-20 %), palmitic and stearic acids ; liquid (88-80 %) oleic and linoleic acids. 

“ In addition to the principal constituents the presence of a small quantity (less 
than I %) of non-saponifiable fats has been determined, amongst which are 
phytosterine, an alcohol specific to sesamum oil, and sesamine, a body with undeter- 
mined function, also specific to sesamum oil. 

At 4 <>C sesamum oil appears still perfectly liquid ; it solidifies only at — 50C, 
into a yellowish white translucid mass resembling the consistency of palm oil, to 
which, it is very similar ; it is however free from any granular deposit. 

“ Heated to 100® sesamum oil begins to boil noticeably. At 150^^ it begins to 
change colour and becomes steadily paler until at 2150 it gives off a white 
vapour. As it cools it regains its natural colour. From 300® the oil becomes grad- 
ually darker until it is a deep brown. When cooled it shows, like glycerine, if 
viewed in oblique light a very distinct green translucence (Fkitsch). 

" Sesamum oil agitated with ether gives a white emulsion. After a short time 
the two liquids separate but the oil is found to be almost entirely bleached 

The great facility with which sesamum oil gives intense colour reactions may be 
used as a rapid method of verifying its purity and of detecting traces of this oil in 
blends. The various processes , of Balboin, Camoin, BBLriER, CAinnKTEt, Son- 
Behrexs and Tocher are described in the works of Eberharbt and von 
vSprecher. 

(3) Oilcake, — The cake is made into flat squares weighing about 6 kg. An- 
alysis shows it to have the following mean composition, though liable to variation 
according to its place of origin water ii % — fat 12.8 % — protein 37.2 % — 
carbohydrates 20.5 % cellulose 7.5 % — ash 10.9 %. 

Sesamum cake is readily recognised under the microscope owing to the almost 
constant presence in most of the cells of the outer integument of a large crystal 
of calcium oxalate in rosette form. 

(4) Leaves, — In tropical Africa the leaves of various species (S. mgustifoUum, 
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S. radiatum, etc.) are steeped in water and then pressed ; the juice thus obtained is 
gelatinous and serves as an adhesive substance. It is also used against the biting 
of the tsetse fly. 

In the United {States the leaves are also thought to possess medicinal properties. 
The mucilage obtained from leaves steeped in water is used in the Southern States 
as a beverage in cases of affections requiring an emollient. 

In Java also the natives know the medicinal properties of sesamum leaves. 

Production in thk various Countries. Trade. — The available data are 
very incomplete, partly because in many countries sesamum is grown as a secondary 
crop, and partly because the figures for the most important producing country, 
China, are incomplete. This should be borne in mind in consulting the following 
statistics : — 

For the area under sesamum a single example is given, which suffices to show 
the low value of the figures. The example reproduced in ‘Table I is taken from 
De Tyssonsk. 


Tabee I. — Acreage under sesamum in Java and Madura, in hectares. 



1921 1 

1922 

1933 

1924 

1935 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Acreage in hectares 

1410 

1 1 

5174 • 

1500 

1 

7611 1 

9425 

1 14040 

1 

13911 

15581 

16044 


The area cultivated in 1929 would thus be more than 10 times gieater than 
that in 1921. The writer himself criticises the figures which must result from in- 
complete data. » 

Table II, which is tzken horn t)xt International Yearbook of Agricultural Statis- 
tics^ gives an idea of the world production of sesamum. 


Tabee II. — World production of sesamum in 1930. 


Europe ; 


Africa ; 


Bulgaria 

29640 

Frenck West Africa ( 5 ) . 


Greece .... 

74437 

French Equatorial Africa (6) ...... . 

— 

U.S.S.R. (I) 

— 

Angola (?) 

— 



Belgian Congo <8) 


America ; 


Egypt .... 

484X4 

Mexico . . . k 

66247 

Eritrea 

260 



Kenya 

11491 

Ada ; 


Mozambique ( 9 ) 

— 

China (a) 

1162667 

Nigeria 

97012 

Cyprus 

4942 

Sierra Eeone (lo) 


Korea 

41051 

Italian Somaliland ' . 

16800 

Formosa 

10845 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

466976 

British India 

6814000 

Tanganjdka 

81650 

Dutch East Indies 

50249 



Indochina 

16618 



Japan ( 3 ) 

— 

Total . . . 

7962791 

Kouan Toung 

313 



Palipstitif* , . , . , r « « , . . . . 

223660 



Siam ( 4 ) 




Syria and Eebanon 

17870 



Turkey (in Europe and Asia) ...... 

287 679 




(i) In 1X5,000 qjc. — (2) Eacport ' figures. — (3)' In 1929:31,241 qr. — {4) In 1929: 11,500 qx. — 

(5) In 1927: 9,;?oo qx. — ( 6 ) In 1928: 45,000 qx. — (?) In 1929 J 4»947 (S) In 19391 112,825 qx. ~ 

( 9 ) In 1928 : 2,571 qx. — (xo) Esports in 1929 : 1,819 qx. 


The approximate estimate of the world production at 8 million quintals is some- 
what low. The most wportam producing countries are British India, , China and 
theAn^o-Bgyptiin ^udam 
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British India, — Area cultivated : — 2,089,000 hectares. Production : 4,746,000 
quintals (average from 1920-21 to 1928-29). A yield of 2.27 qx per ha may thus 
be calculated. The acreage of secondary sesamum crops is relatively low ; 324,000 
hectares. The area has not increased greatly of recent years. Exportation, which 
before the war reached about 25 % of the total production, has considerably dimin- 
ished ; in 1925 it represented no more than 5 % of the production. 

China. — The cultivation of sesamum is widespread. The main centre is the 
valley of the Yang-Tse-Kiang. The seed is used to some extent for consumption 
but by far the greater part is used for oil extraction. Three sorts of seed may be 
distinguished, white, yellow and black. The chief markets are Hankeou and 
Shanghai. The best product comes from the province of Kiang Si ,* that from Tse 
Chouan is of inferior quality. 

De Tyssonsk, who had at his disposal recent figures, estimates the acreage 
under sesamum at 730,000 ha. and the total production at 2 million quintals. These 
figures are not complete as they do not include the large output of the province of 
Shansi. Annual exports vary between 300,000 and 600,000 quintals. The greatest 
purchaser is Japan. 

The steady increase in sesamum cultivation and trade dates only from the 
beginning of this century. The increased acreage under sesamum in partly due to 
the diminution in the growing of the poppy. The favourable prices of the years 
previous to 1929 encouraged Chinese peasants to take up sesamum growing. 

Anglo Egyptian Sudan. — The cultivation of sesamum and its yields have 
increased considerably of recent years, as is shown in Table III. 


TABn? III. — Cultivation and production of sesamum in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1 1930 

Acreage in hectares 

Production in quintals . 

1 ' 

37549 i 

1 202723 

39610 

213308 

i 

1 81547 

440261 

I 

84643 

456976 

I 


The centres of production are in the provinces of the Nuba Mountains, Fung, 
Cordofan, Kasala and the White Nile. A great part of the crop is exported, 
mainly to Egypt. 

Trade. — Tables IV and V show the surplus exports and imports of sesamum 

seed. 


Tabi,b IV, — Surplus quantity of imports and exports of sesamum seed 
from the different continents, in quintals. 



Baqporting Continents 

Importing 

Continent 




Burope, 

1 

Asia 

1 Africa 

including 

Average 1909-1913 

2603000 

32000 

2496000 

» 1927 i 

801000 

123000 

329000 

» 1938 . 

610000 

130000 

5^000 

» 1929 . 

mm 

187000 

912000 

» 1930 

950000 1 

i 

171000 

986000 


The countries mentioned in Table V are the most important importers of 
sesamum seed. ’ 


f 







TabIvEJ V. — Surplus quantity of imports of sesamum seed in various countries, 

in quintals. 



Average 

1909-1913 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Germany 

1072658 

48131 

87184 

137 934 

358227 

Denmark - 

47195 

60288 

97443 

’ 106 423 

66223 

France 

571509 

44586 

66119 

37 592 

28763 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

— 

2001 

5467 

94628 

, 74 690 

Italy 

320788 

31 121 

122690 

158125 

257 571 

The Netherlands j 

— 

i 81 670 

185150 

169820 

97080 

Rumania 

13201 

18346 

, — 

20177 

21702 

Jugoslavia 

243 

1 13024 

17841 

57820 

67 141 

Japan 

52396 

174845 

209923 

199406 

235 373 

Malaya 

5522 

25005 

31223 

32666 

32 484 

Korea 

2710 

24958 

39529 ‘ 

38 747 

41467 

Egypt 

38277 

103270 

83726 

123 129 

126481 

Italian Somaliland 


1 9204 

i 

18207 

13753 

18536 


It is apparent that the greatest pre-war importers, Germany, France, and Italy, 
are no longer reaching the figures of the 1909-1913 period. Importation into Ger- 
many and Italy has increased since 1928, while into France it has steadily decreased. 
As countries newl}’^ acquiring prominence as importers of sesamum may be men- 
tioned Eg3’'pt and Japan. 

Tables VI and VII show the principal countries exporting and importing se- 
samuni oil. 


Table VI. — Surplus quantity of exports of sesamum oil, in quintals. 



Average 
1909-1913 : 

19*7 

1938 

1929 

1930 

Germany 

France 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The Netherlands 

China 

British India 

Kenya * 

119404 

- 6894 
8087 
7858 
162 

1077 
23414 
- 10 
30150 
1334 
3338 

536 

6086 

24044 

640 

64750 

1629 

6804 

896 

16489 

23 286 
42023 
82930 
1606 
7401 
1459 

33 862 
1330 
18218 
34680 
1500 
6311 
1839 


* The figures previous to 1926 are not comparable as they include groundnut oil. The minus sign indicates 
surplus imports. 


Table VII. — Surph^s quantity of imports of sesamum oil, in quintals. 



Average 
1909-1913 1 

1927 

192$ 

*929 

1930 

Denmark 

12132 

344 

- 6772 

- 12834 

1393 

Poland 

— 

112 732 

1 122882 

189371 

135842 

Sweden 

17120 

231 

22 $ 

276 

4021 

United States ................ 


7730 

28299 

97919 

49335 

Turkey 

7m 

20120 

26930 

25056 

133 


minus sign indicates surplus eacports. 








Tabi.B VIII. — Average trade prices in florins per quintal at Soerabaja, 



Seed 


White 

1 Black 

1935 

23.7 

23.7 

1936 

24.1 

20.8 

1925^ 

24.4 

19.9 

1938 

22.2 

19.0 

1929 • 

18.4 

36.9 

1930 (January-October) 

12.9 

12.1 


Since this time the prices have become steadily lower. The figures given in 
Table IX are taken from the German periodical Der Tropenpflanzer. 


Tabbe IX. — Prices for sesannm seed in pounds sterling per ton c. i, /. 
{Hamburg! Holland ) . 





Seed 



White 

1 Varying colours 

1 

! 


4. s 

£ s • 

17 Jaiiiiary 1930 


16 10 

' 15 15 

17 December 1930 


11 15 

*10 15 

17 March 1931 


13 10 

12 10 

17 July 1931 


13 

! 12 

17 October 1931 


14 

1 12 6 

14 January 193a . 


15 

1 13 15 

1 


M. Boxjchet, French Commercial Attache in Belgium, wrote in July 1931 as 
follows : — 

“ Sesamum seed oils, which were formerly much used, are finding their markets 
disappearing one after the other. They are scarcely or not at all used any longer 
in the margarine industry. The Near East alone continues buying in small quan- 
tities. 

“It is generally expected that extraction of sesamum seed will be partially 
abandoned in the near future for lack of demand for the oils 

General Con'Clusions. — Although the present situation in the sesamum 
industry is not favourable it would appear that there is still a future for the crop in 
tropical and subtropical countries. The French and Italian writers cited desire to 
see an extension of sesamum cultivation, the former in Indochina to supply France, 
and the latter in Southern Italy. Von Sprecher considers that there may be 
prospects for sesamum in Brazil and Northern Argentina, particularly if grown in 
association with citrus orchards for the preparation of fine perfumes. 

It will be necessary to keep two purposes in view, namely, to promote the 
use of sesamum oil, wHch in view of its excellent qualities coidd certainly find a 
number of additional uses, and to improve crops by the choice of soils which in 
physical and chemical composition are favourable for sesamum growing and by 
varietal selection. 

W.’ Bally. 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

Motor Mowers and their Use ; Results of an International Enquiry. 

The Agricultural Engineering Council of the German Government (R. K. T. U.) 
publishes in its 32nd brochure a series of studies on the subject of engine-fitted 
mowing machines supplied by 10 collaborators in 7 countries who describe the 
technical and economic importance of these small machines on the farm. 

From a technical standpoint the different types of construction may be classi- 
fied as follows (Reporter, M. Lerchenmueebr, Stuttgart) ; — 

(i) Simple animal-drawn mow’ers in which the cutter bar is worked by the 
engine, so that one animal sufi 5 ces for traction. 

(2} Two-wheeled mowers steered by handles, the engine driving the running 
^wheels as w^ell as the cutter bar. 

(3) Four-wheeled' mowers with driver's seat. These mowers may be used 
also as small tractors for hauling other machines or vehicles. 

{4) Automobile mowers, composed of automobile parts and in general 
built from a motor vehicle intended for carrying passangers. The engine works 
the cutter bar directly by means of a power take-off. Vehicles of this type are used 
pritnarily as mowers but also for transport. 

Economic considerations (Reporter M.' Gaeewixz, Karlsruhe) show, on the 
basis of an enquiry sent to 215 owners of motor mowers, that 44 % of ^he machines 
studied w^ere used on farms of upwards of 10 ha, 32 % on farms of between 5 and 
10 ha, and 24 % on farms of less'than 5 ha. The farms of oyer 10 ha are prin- 
cipally stock farms which utUise motor mowers to relieve the work of men jand 
beasts at ihe hay harvest. For thife reason the i^-wheeled complexly en^ne-dfiven 
' machines are preferred. 
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On the medium-sized farms on the other hand, more of the small tractors are 
used, for in this case the machine entirely replaces draught animals, the use of which 
would be uneconomic. In particular dairy cows, which on farms of this size are 
used for traction, are freed from such work as a result of the machine. 

On small farms the machines are still not such used on account of their cost. 
They may serve on such farms as much to replace labourers as to relieve dairy cow^s 
from traction. 

The purchase of a motor mower is justified by the fact that in small farms 
85 % of the time when the machine is in use is devoted to mowing. Of the small 
farms 65 % have hired out the mower, so that it is not only a substitute for the 
scythe but a source of additional revenue. 

In the medium-sized farms only 47 % of the use of the machine is for mowing, 
and 35 % of the farms let it out on hire. The machine is thus used to replace 
animal traction and for all other possible kinds of work. 

In the farms of over 10 ha the machine is used for mowing during 91 % of its 
annual hours of use and only 14 % of the machines are hired out. The machine 
is in these cases therefore primarily a mower. 

The calculation of mowing costs is not simple. When the usual method of 
depreciation and interest is used the machine appears uneconomical in comparison 
with animal traction. Motor nioweis are used on farms of over 10 ha for, on an 
average, 130 hours per annum. Thus to attain the 6000 hours of use of a large trac- 
tor these small machines must reach an age of 46 years. In small farms they must 
even last for 100 years. When the machine is worn out after 1000 hours of work 
and interest on the capital is 5 % the cost is calculated at 1.5 marks per hour ; to 
this must be added the running expenses (fuel, oil, repairs, not including the driver’s 
wages) which brings the cost of each hectare mown to 8.80 marks. 

Motor mowers thus cannot work more cheaply than the scythe or the animal 
drawn mower, but they offer improved conditions of work, which are procured at 
the cost of restrictions in other directions. 

During the hay harvest mowing represents about 5 % of the total hours of 
labour and 25 % of the working hours of horses (Reporter M, voN Ow, Weihenste- 
phan). Measured by a technical method mowing requires 8 h, p. per ha. per hour, 
which represents 45 % of the mechanical work of the hay harvest (Reporter, M. 
Fischer, Hohenheim), 

A still better utilisation of the power ot a motor mowrer is obtained by attacliing 
a tedder to the machine ; a further 18 % approximately of human labour thus passes 
to the account of the mower. These two methods of calculation show that if part 
of the hay harvest is to be mechanised the motor mower is the first machine to in- 
troduce, * • 

In Switzerland (Reporter, M. Ha.usbr, Brougg) a number of experiments have 
been carried out with motor mowers. The number of these machines in Switzerland 
is estimated at over 2,500 ; about 95 % of them are small mowers steered like a 
hand-cart. One type has the cutter bar in front, another behind the right-hand 
running wheel and a third type, whichis less common, has the front and hind wheels 
on the left side worked by the engine while on the right there is a single wheel 
running free ; this arrangement makes the machine very easily, steered. Enquiries 
among 130 owners showed that 41 cultivate an acreage of 2 to S ha, 66 of 5 to 10 
ha, and 23 over 10 ha. About % of the machines are hired out and so repay part 
of the cost of mowing the owner’s own meadows. Half of the machines included 
in the enquiry were used for mowing while the other half Was used to work station- 
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ary machinery and for traction. Running costs were on an average 1.35 R. M. 
and repair costs about 0.38 R. M. 

In France (Reporter, M. Tripotin, Malroj ) a certain number of German and 
Swiss motor mowers are in use. A series of machines is also manufactured ; two 
firms equip an ordinary mowing machine with an engine, a drivers' seat, front wheels 
and a fly wheel, so that it can be self-propelled. A certain number of small work- 
shops fit simple mowers with an engine working only the cutter bar, the machine still 
requiring animal traction. Certain self-propelled mowers are built by small artesan 
workshops, but are not yet of any importance. French farmers with a large acreage 
of grassland utilise motor mowers almost exclusively for mowing ; they can always 
find on the market machines adapted to their requirements. Small farmers however 
who require to use the mower also for hauling other machines including a small 
plough, require a number of modifications and improvements made in the existing 
machines. 


In Belgium (Reporter, M. BotjcKae^rt, Gembloux) few motor mowers are used. 
Two German machines are in use in the hilly region of Verviers. One of these 
machines is on a grass land farm of 19 ha. divided into 8 fields. The other is on 
a similar farm of 18 ha in 6 fields. Both machines are also used to haul tedders, 
rakes and hay carts, so that each machine allows of an economy of two horses. One 
machine has done a considerable amount of work on hire at 33 R. M. per hectare. 

In Northern Italy (Reporter M. Alpe, Milan) there are about 68 motor mowers 
of Swiss type in use and 10 Italian machines. 

The Italian machine is an ordinary mower made self-propelling by the ad- 
dition of an engine and a front wheel. Certain machines of a new type are still 
^waiting trial. In the grassland farms of Northern Italy motor mowers have been 
introduced because the hot weather duringthe hay harvestis found to fatigue horses 
very rapidly. 

In Czechoslovakia (Reporter, M. Wirth, Tetschen-I^iebwerd), only a few motor 
mowers of Swiss origin are used. They have been introduced in the undulating 
country’' of Bohemia. Enquiries made among a number of owners showed that the 
annual hay crop varies between 8 and 20 ha. and that the total hours of use of the 
mowers, including other work, varies between 76 and 140 hours. , 

In the United States (Reporter, M. ScHNBnhBACH, Berlin) there are a great 
number of small horticultural tractors, certain of which are fitted with a cutter bar 
and can be used as mowers. A motor scythe should be mentioned as an original 
invention composed of a steel wheel propelled from behind by handles, while the 
small engine works only the cutter bar. This machine costs little more than an or- 
dinary mower but is not strong enough for heavy work in thick growth. The other 
machines are primarily intended for garden ploughing and harrowing and are only 
occasionally utilised for mowing. 

This short survey cannot be better concluded than with the final passage of the 
R. K. T. E. brochure : 

In this collection of reports on motor mowers one of the fundamental 
problems of European peasant farming is studied for the first time in common by a 
number of countries. It is the first time that one of the urgent proble^^ concerning 
the European peasant, who is in danger of being swallowed up in the economic 
deluge and whose miserable conditions differ from country to country in intensity 
but not in character,, has been treated in this way 

Dr. 
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LIVESTOCK 

Miscellanea. 

General Questions. 

Present position of stock breeding in Germany. Prof. Gartnfr of Jena 
communicates interesting facts concerning stock breeding in Germany based on the 
last censtxs returns (December 1931). 

The stock of horses was at the end of 1931 2 % below that of the preceding year ; 
the fall is about 10 % in relation to the 1926 and 1913 figures. This fall is not due to 
mechanisation but rather to the fact that the horses used for purposes other than agri- 
culture (industry, luxury horses) have been suppressed. As a result of the crisis on small 
farms and peasant holdings horses are being replaced by oxen and cows. On the other 
hand worn out engines are no longer being replaced by other macliines but by horses. 
The demand for draught horses seems to be reaching an equilibrium ; the German horse 
breeding industry is taking this into account as is shown by the small increase in the 
number of foals of under one year. 

The number of do^iheys and mules is continually decreasing in Germany. 

The stock of cattle has increased ; not only in relation to that of the previous year 
but also to that of the pre-war i^eriod. The increment is greatest in the young stock, 
in the categories of dairy cows and cows used for milk production and work. 

The present stock of simne gives the impression that the overproduction is nearly 
at an end ; breeders are obliged by reducing the number of breeding sows to make pig 
raising more productive. 

It is an interesting fact that in spite of the crisis sheep breeding has not lost ground. 
There is thought to be even a slight increase in peasant sheep raising. The stock of 
^oats is on the other hand still decreasing ; since 1926 there has been a reduction of i 
million head, i r., of 30 %. The number of kids has risen however in 1931, which would 
seem to indicate that the reduction in the stock of goats is coming to an end. 

There has been a considerable fall in the numbers of poultry ? fowls reduced by 
to 6 %, geese by 9.1 %, ducks by 8.6 %. The reduction in yoiing stock is surprising. 
This fact shows the unsatisfactory state of the industry and the failure of a niunber 
of poultry farms. 

The comparison of these data with the {statistics of foreign trade throws an interest- 
ing light on the stock farming situation in Germany of recent years. The value of the 
horses imported in 1930 was 7.42 million marks, while in 1929 it reached 1 1 .46 million. 
The greater part of these horses came from Belgium, Luxemburg, the Netherlands and 
Denmark. The value of the imported horses nearly reached that of the exports and 
increased in the same time from 6.46 to 6.89 milHon marks. The principal purchasers 
were Trance and the Netherlands. 

The value of the cattle imports fell from 88.38 million marks in 1929 to 63.41 
million in 1930. The greater part of the imports came from Denmark. While in 1929 
the value of the cattle exported exceeded the imports by only r,o6 million marks, in 1930 
it exceeded them by 17.99 million marks. A large part of the exportation was to the 
Saar and France. 

The pig imports reached 18.33 million marks in 1930, wliile in 1929 they were only 
15.62 million. The large part taken by Lithuania {12.23 million marks) in thisitnpor- 
tation was remarkable, while Denmark exported only 5.42 million marks* worth of pigs 
into Germany. 

German exports underwent a large increase : from 2.51 million marks in 1929 to 
34.87 million in 1930. A great part of the pig exports were directed to the Saar and 
France. 

In 1930 most of the imports of meat, bacon and products of the curing industry came 
from Argentina, the Netherlands, Denmark and the U. S. S. R. ; most of the exports 
went to France and the Belgo-Luxemburg Customs Tnion. 

In 1930 50 % of the imported milk, which represented only half the imports of 
1929, came fipm the Netherlands. Of the exports, which were less important elsewhere, 
2/3 went to England. 

Butter was imported to the value of 376.95 million marks, of which 129.41 million 
came from Denmark, 83.66 million from the Netherlands, 14.94 million from Lithuania 
and 14.39 from Finland. 

In 1930 the value of imported soft and hard cheese was 88,37 million marks, of which 
53.75 million came from the Netherlands, 12.9 milHon from Switzerland and 5. 85 from 
Denmark, 
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Germany paid 227.98 million marks for imported eggs in 1930, of which 69.09 mil- 
lion went' to the Netherlands, 25.34 million to Bulgaria, 22.83 to Rumania, and the 
rest to Belgium, Poland and Yugoslavia. Imports of Russian eggs fell from 40,70 mil- 
lion marks in 1929 to 12.78 million in 1930. 

In 1930 the imports of wool fell by about 300 million marks, which indicates the 
precarious situation of the German textile industries. 

Generai, Assembly oe the German Stockbreeders’ Society. — At this Assembly 
which was held on 3 February 1932, Prof. SpotTEE (Halle) delivered a lecture on the 
influence of feeding on the external characteristics, yield and organs of sheep. Ac- 
cording to tile lecturer the appearance and yield depend on heredity, environment (feed 
ing, climate), etc. Th^ environment makes apparent non-hereditable qualities. A pro- 
tein-rich ration increases girth, while inadequate feeding gives increased height. The 
effects of feeding on wool production is clearly apparent with protein-rich feeds : the 
weight of the fleece increases and the ratio of washed to crude wool is reduced. 

In a lecture on the inheritance of shape and of the skeleton in cattle M, Koppe 
(Directeur d’Blevage) discussed the hereditary influence of the bulls renowned for creat- 
ing the chief herds in Germany. 

REEaTionship between the prices oe geese and pigs. — Tliis relationsliip is 
studied by M. P. Gross (Blatter fUr landw, MarktforscJmng, Berlm 1931, fasc, ii) for 
October, November and December, during which months the high spring and summer 
prices fall so low that goose becomes accessible even to the poorer classes of bu5’’ers. 
Goose meat then comes into competition with pork, which it resembles in its fat con- 
tent and mode of ixtilisation. 

As regards the fixing of the prices it may be stated that the prices of these two 
meats follow a parallel course which is not fortuitous. The price of goose does not 
depend exclusively on the supply, but also on the price of pork. It should however be 
added that in general the prices of goose meat oscillate less violently than those of pork. 

Feeding and Foodstuffs. 

Food vaexje oe si^routkd oats. Messrs. A. XTrbain and G. Guiei.ot, of the 
Military laboratory for Veterinary Research, show as a result of research described in 
the December {1931) number of tfie JRevue do Zootecknis, that dry oats may be replaced 
in horse feed by an equal quantity of sprouted oats. In a ration of 5 kg of oats this 
makes it possible to economise about 2.15 kg (5 kg of sprouted oats corresponding to 
2.285 kg of dry oats). It should be emphasized that sprouted oats are always readily 
taken by horses without any digestive trouble resulting. At first the dung is some- 
what softened. The writers used in their experiments a germinating chamber with auto- 
matic sterilisation invented by M. D. Raybaud. The apparatus is described in detail 
in the article. 

' Ineeuence oe the acids erom sieage on the digestion oe ruminants. In 
the Zeitschfiit fUr ZikMung, Reihe B, Bd. XXIII, 1932, M. W. biEBSCHKR describes an 
experiment oh the influence of lactic and but3rric acids on the absorption of feeds and 
phosphorus metabolism. The results obtained show that these acids if they occur only 
in small quantities in the feeds have no ill effects on the digestion of sheep and even 
promote the retention of nitrogen, calcium and phosphorus. 


Horses . 

Institution oe a ' yieed book ^ eor i.igkt horses in Pomerania. ^ The Bight 
Horse Breeders’ Association (' Verband der Warmlilutzuchter of Pomerania was the 
first of the similar Associations in Germany to institute a ‘ yield book ’ for the light 
horses. Right of inscription in the book is open to all mares of 5 years or more which 
are entered in the Pomerania light horse studbook and have been served in the year 
of inscription, and have successfully passed the tests of capacity for work, for heavy 
traction and for ploughing. These tests require the following yields: — 

(i) Test of edacity for work, — A p^ of horses drawings a load of 35 quintals, 
including cart and onver; must cover a distance of 3 km in 27 minutes walking and 3 km 
ln;T2 minnt#' on^a 'good 

. ' ' ' Tdf traction, — - ' With the'fixed load (including cart and 

^verf 'e^ver.^b'km on a good of'' wtnoli 'I5 km Is with< the 
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load* walking, and 15 km without load. In the latter case trotting is optional. For 
the course with load the maximum speed must be 8 ^ minutes per km and the minimum 
speed 9 34 3^iiirites per km. For the course without load the maximum speed is fixed 
at 5 minutes per km and the minimum at 6 min. per km. 

(3) Test of capacity for ploughing. — The horses, 2 or 3 to the plough, must 
give 8 hours of net work. The draught must be 120 kg per horse. The length of pace 
without load must be 90 cm. that while working must be at least 80 % of that 
without load. The rate of progress must be at least 70 m per minute. 

In addition to these tests the constitution, general condition, paces, spirit, safety 
in harness and perfection of training for traction are examined. 

Cattle. 

Study of the constitution of the principal herds of i^iountain cattee in 
W uRTEMBURG. — From his study of this question M. P. Garstens has reached the 
conclusion that regular selection with constant observation of the aptitudes of both sexes 
is one of the best means of ensuring a successful herd as regards yield. In addition to 
direct aptitudes the indirect, hereditary aptitudes should be studied in order to be able 
to judge of the breeding value of the progeny. As regards constitution the best milk 
yielders are found to be also those with the highest constitutional qualities. In general 
care should be taken to avoid introducing into the herd aninials coming from families 
in which there have been frequent occurrences of the birth of twins. In-breeding has 
proved an elective method 01 improving the herd. {Aybeiten dev deutschen Gesellschaft 
fUrZucMungskimde, Hannover 1931, Heft 51). 

Teeemark cattee. — The Telemark cattle are one of the rare primitive Norwe* 
gian breeds which has remained almost pure in spite of frequent attempts at crossing. 
The breed is studied exhaustively by O. BORODA.jKKWycz/ (Zeiischrift fur Zuchtung 
Reihe B. Bd. XXIII, 1932). 

Descriptions are given of the breeding area, the origin and history of the breed as 
well as of the characteristics of the breed. The cattle are apparently mostly of the Bos 
primigenius type, though animals occur also with the characteristics of Bos hrachyceros. 
The liistory of the breed is interesting and it appears that the cattle particularly in 
the high altitudes of the country, are scarcely influenced by the invasion of Ayr- 
shires ’into Norway which has absorbed the greater number of the primitive breeds of 
the country. The qualities of the Telemark cattle have even been strengthened by an 
inbreeding often carried to considerable lengths- The breed thus has well-marked cha- 
racteristics and is perfectly adapted to the conditions of its breeding area. The careful 
selection for milk prodixction which has been practised over a long period has produced 
excellent dairy cows, while the beef yield is regarded as of secondary importance, par- 
ticularly^ as the animals are of relatively small build. They are not utilised for work- 
interesting details are also given regarding the breeding methods and management of 
the breed. Calving takes place in autumn, for it is found that tliis practice is conducive 
to a high milk yield during the summer grazing. The wooden cowsheds often leave much 
to be desired. 

Sheep . 

CORREEATION BETWEEN CRIMP AND DIAMETER OF WOOE. — The difierence in aver- 
age crimps per inch for a great number of samples is very small per unit of diameter, 
as is also the difference in average diameter per unit of crimp. The variations in num- 
ber of crimps per tmit of diameter and in average diameter per unit of crimp are, on the 
other hand, considerable. 

It stands to reason that certain countries, for example Germany, grade their wool 
only according to difierences in diameter, ignoring what has no practical significance 
though it has a real correlation. Other countries, for example South Africa, have pro- 
posed a wool standard comprising both crimps per inch and average diameter, (T. H. W, 
Th. REiMERsac J-C- Swart, South African Journal of Scwm$,Yol. XXVIII, pp. 3x5- 
322, Johannesburg, November 1931). i i 

Retaie and WHOEESAiyE PRICES OF MUTTON. — In. Ouim of 5 February 

1932 M- H. Rouy discusses the fluctuations in the wholesi &^ retail prices of mutton- 
He finds from French statistics that there is no exacf ep|y|p^den«^ between the two. 
A fall in retail prices does not immediatelyfoHowanared|i 3 ffi»'onliewh(flesale market,, 
but a lag occurs when it is a matter of a rise as well of Tu 
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ference between wholesale and retail prices being accentuated recently is, according 
to' the writer, the fall in the prices of skins and suet and the recent reduction in oSal. 
Moreover, as regards prices the leg and brisket of mutton behave as two entirely differ- 
ent articles. 

Apart from the causes already mentioned there are other factors producing a dif- 
ference between production and consumption : there is reduced consumption, dispropor- 
tion between the expenses of the butcher and the amount of his sales, etc. But the 
writer considers that the relative dearness of retailed meat is the result of an organic 
defect in the distributing system. The remedy would be on the one hand a lightening 
of trade costs and on the other hand a progressive elimination of superfluous butchers’ 
shops so that the remainder would have increased s'lles. 

B. M. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


The International Wine Conference and the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. 


At the opening session of the International Wine Conference on 7 March 1932, 
the Vice-President of the International Institute of Agriculture, M. Louis-Bop, 
announced that a satisfactory agreement had been reached between the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture and the ‘ Office International du Vin ' which, while 
respecting the complete autonomy of the two international institutions, would 
make it possible in the future for close collaboration in their efforts to satisfy the 
wishes and requests of the wdne industry in all States. 

The full value of this important announcement will show in the days follow- 
ing the International Wine Conference in giving effect to the programme drawn up 
hy the Conference after 5 days of strenuous but fruitful discussions. 

It would be useless to reproduce yet tgain the recommendations of the Con- 
ference on the IX items of the agenda, but it would seem of value to draw attention 
to the special points on which a constructive work may be built up based on the 
alliance between the I. I. A. and the O. I. V. 


There is in the first place, in the direction of co-operation and credit for viti- 
culture, the possibility offered to vine growers of making better wine and storing 
it with more security. There is also the suppression of non-marketed wines which 
weigh heavily on the market in years of bumper crops. There is again for small 
growers an increase in the possibilities of selling their wine and selling it at more 
profit. Finally, in addition to a better utilisation of the by-products, there is the 
development of co-operation and credit with loans at reduced rates and grants 
for the construction and equipment of do-operative storage, which would give 
economic advantages of the first order to , vine growers. 

The Delegates were in unanimous agreement also on the recommendations 
of the Conference with regard to the need for freeing the world wine martet from 
its present congestion, as much by distillation of surplus and particularly of bad 
wine as by increased consumption of table grapes and their derivatives/ The mag^ai- 
ficent example of Italy in her annual * Grape Festival ' and Grape Stations, that of 
Spain with her * Official Grape Chamber of France with her Federation of Grape 


vStations and of Portugal with the formation of 7 Grape Stations in 193X, were all 
cited at the Conference audit will be for the 1. 1. A. to bring aboht, the, adoption 
of similar lesolutidms by all the vStates which are members of this mother-imus® of 


; I '^animous' conclusions'; 
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oenological institutions. At present the members of the Conference think that it is 
necessary to prevent the planting of new vineyards of high yield, which aggravate 
the present crisis by increasing the glut in production and debasing the old wine 
industry. 

As regards adulteration and for the protection of local designations of origin, 
the Conference saw clearly the necessity for all vine growing States to adhere to 
the Madrid Conference and for an international agreement for the suppression of 
watering of wines and of the making of vegetable or fruit beverages sold fraudulently 
as wine. The Conference condemned ' dumping ' in any form and showed that 
in commerce as in other concerns, honesty is the best policy. 

The establishment of viticultural records (casiers) indicating the composition 
of the wines of the 3^ear to be published regularly by the O. I. V. is a recommenda- 
tion which is also highly satisfactory and will make it possible to secure the goo 
quality of wines on the market. 

The recommendation relating to the standardisation of methods of wine anal- 
ysis was approved by all Delegates, those from producing as well as those from con- 
suming countries. It is thus highly desirable that as soon as possible it should be 
required that wine should be accompanied by a certificate of analysis and that this 
should be drawn up in accordance with an international vocabulary so that the 
result would be expressed in a tmiform manner. 

There remain the problems of general viticultural policy which were the subject 
of very ardent discussions and on which it was evident that imanimity is far from 
being realised among the States. It is noteworthy however that an agreement was 
reached to recommend limiting or even stopping for a certain time the planting of 
vineyards. Such a measure is not modern and revolutionary, for in 92 A. D. 
the Emperor Domitian forbad planting of new vineyards throughout the Roman 
Empire. 

As regards prohibition the Conference took cognizance of the announcement 
of the Consul of Einland in Paris concerning the return of Finland to the wet sys- 
tem Valuable information was given with regard to prohibition on religious 
grounds and the Delegation of Algeria in particular showed that it is possible to 
arrange with the religious authorities to allow the Moslem peoples a moderate con- 
sumption of wine, which is an essentially healthy and tonic beverage. There is 
thus a new field for activity in developing the consumption of wine among the 
Mohometan and Buddhist peoples who, according to the estimate of the President 
of the Council, M. Tardiku, in his speech of 7 March, number over a thousand mil- 
lions of abstainers ignorant of wine. 

Besides religious and legal prohibition there is an indirect prohibition which 
is not le§s serious, that which results from custom duties and excessive tariffs. 
Without doubt the protectionist tendencies and fiscal needs of the various States 
allow no hope that the question will soon reach a satisfactory solution. However, 
on this question also the Conference showed that it is in a spirit of concord and in 
international interests that this difficult problem should be solved. 

Such is a rapid resume of the work accomplished by the International Wine 
Conference. It will be apparent to all that on each of the points concerning world 
viticultural policy the Conference has freely tackled all the problems before it and 
once the diagnosis was made has recommended either suitable remedies or ,at 
least palliatives. 

For viticultural coimtries the vine is both a glory and a misery. But the Del- 
egates to the International Wine Conference have shown themselves disposed to 
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recommend to their respective Parliaments and Governments all the measures 
necessary to prevent its death. The Conference has done the best it could. May 
the combined efforts of he International In.stitiite of Agriculture and the ' Office 
International du Vin ’ see to it that the vast programme drawn up by the Interna- 
tional Wine Conference is given effect and becomes the source of a new prosperity 
and a new life for the vine, grapes and wine. 

Teon Douarche, 

Director of the Office International du Vin, Paris. 


Miscellanea. 


Industries or ptant products. 

Banana dtstiIvDATion. — According to M. B. I., de ta Personnk banana distilla- 
tion is capable of yielding highly j)rofitable returns if worked on genuinely scientific lines 
with perfect fermentation. The initial outlay will be quickly repaid and the industry 
should rise to a high degree of success. [Les ProduiU Coloniaux ei le MaUricl Colonial, 
Paris i93i> No. 8i;. 

J. 

SEPAR.ATION OF EDIBTE OmS BY REFRIGERATION. — Messrs. MOINHO SaNTISTA of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, have recently installed refrigerating plant for producing edible oils 
from cotton-seed, etc. After deacidification with soda, bleaching and deodorisation of 
the oil by means of superheated steam at 200^, the hot oil is cooled to 600 in chambers 
cooled by circulating water and then passes into double-walled crystallisers. Cooling 
is effected as slo'^'ly as possible. First the stearine is separated by filtration under pres- 
sure then, according to the oil treated and industrial requirements, is effected the frac- 
tional separation of the different glycerides, e. g., palmitine”, olein, linolein. [Btilktin inter- 
national des Penseignements frigorifiques, Paris 1931, No. 5). 

Solidification of oils at low temperature. — Hydrogenation of vegetable oils 
is usually effected at 1550-1800C,, but absorption oi hydrogen can be considerably in- 
creased, even at low temperatures, by means of catalysers and high pressure (140-150 
atmosphere.s). 

In the case of linseed oil, in the presence of nickel and ether the double combina- 
tions can be more readily saturated, and a fat of medium consistency very useful in the 
soap industry is obtained. {Chemische Ums^hau, Berlin 1931, p. 289). 

Manufacture of ' dry ice * in the U.S.S.R. — By order of the Higher Council 
of Public Economy the * Chladozentr ' (Refrigeration Centre) is to set up factories at 
Rostov -sur -Don, Astrakhan and Moscow for starting the production of solid carbon 
dioxide early in IQ32. [Bulletin international de Renseignements frigorifiques, Paris, 1931* 
No. 5). 

Food preserving by ultra-short WA%ms. — M. Robert Pape of Soest, Holland, 
finds that ultra short waves (25 cm.-i m.) are able to check the decomposition of food 
materials. After about 10 days these waves form wdthin a radius of 2 m. round the ap- 
paratus an electro-magnetic field inside which no organic matter can, according to the 
inventor, undergo decomposition. The extent of this electro-magnetic field is a sphere 
of about 30,000 cubic metres. 

The preservative action of the field penetrates everywhere, through stone, iron, 
lead, wood, glass, etc. and makes itself felt inside and outside in any atmosphere and at 
any temperature. The cold storage industry’' should be* keenly interested in this new 
invention for the apparatus, which occupies only a few cubic metres, will produce a food 
preserving zone of 30,000 cu. m., requiring no greater power than a 200 candlepower 
electric bulb, and will give re.sults definitdy superior to those of a modem cold store 
with costly machinery and a skilled staff. 

Since M. Pape's recent demonstrations the invention has attracted keen intetest 
among scientists. , - . ' 

Experiments carried out by M. Pape showed that foods placed on plates in 
different parts of a house and garden after several months were ^solutely unaitaM^ 
Potatoes^©! the 1930 crop though sli^tly discoloured were still edible. Eggs broken 
on severm-iabiatte/ dried, still without 



of decomposition, while whole eggs kept in the house since 23 May 1930 showed when 
broken a good yolk colour and were without odour. From reports published by A, van 
Raa^TE, Chief of the Meat Inspection Service of Amsterdam, it appears that milk kept 
for 2 weeks in the electro-magnetic field had not increased in acidity, that pears after se- 
veral months still preserved intact the qualities they possessed w^hen introduced into the 
field and that from shrimps to wiiich only 4 % of salt had been added no liberation of 
ammonia could be detected after 3 vreeks’ exposure to the waves. [Ic& and Refrigeration, 
June 1931, p. 484 ; November 1931, p. 358 — Bulletin international des Renseigncnients 
frigorifiques, Paris, Nov.-Dee. 1931, No. 16454). 

Dei^ERMINATXON of dry matter in preserved tomatoes. — By means of a num- 
ber of facts F. Arnaudo shows that the benzol method gives constant and comparable 
values, thus eliminating the inevitable errors of the ordinary method of direct desicca- 
tion. The certain correctnesis of the results obtained makes it possible to discard pro- 
ducts of inferior quality and avoid commercial disputes. (Annali di Chimica applicata, 
Roma 1931, No. 12). • 

Extraction of vecetabi,e amber from Cistus ladanifcms. — By extracting leaves 
and stems of this species of Cisti^s with boiling water resins are obtained which after 
rectification in a current of steam give an essence with a powerful odour resembling 
that of ambergris. The green oleoresins extracted by solvents from leaves and stems of 
the same plant possess particularly aromatic and valued qualities of odour. {Chwiie el 
Industrie, Paris 1931, No. 6). 

Industries of Ajumau Products. 

Water eosses of refrigerated meat. Refrigerated meat undergoes histo- 
logical, physical, chemical and bacterial alterations. 

Experiments carried o^t by MM.‘ LASSABwi^RE and Mora to explain the water 
losses during refrigeration of meat intended for food, show that from o® to evapora- 
tion increases with the temperature. Below a congelation occurs which prevents 
loss of water. The loss does not increase in proportion to the duration of refrigeration, 
but is more marked at the beginning. Water loss is however proportional to the meat 
surface exposed, to the kind of meat, to difierent cooking methods and to the hygro- 
metric state of the refrigerator. The more moist the cold the less evaporation occurs, but 
meats exposed to moist cold were already altered after 24 hours anefhad a characteristic 
musty smell. The water losses in a moist or dry medium are correlated also with the 
kind of meat and its treatment. 

The following results were obtained in the writers' experiments - 


Losses of watef in refrigerated meat at different temperatures. 



Temperature 

Boss of water 


t 8® C 

i 8.1 % 

Raw tx:ef esposed to cold for 34 liciurs + S® C 

4 . 5 % 

i — 4 ® C 

' r , 1 

4 . 0 % 


Losses of wafer in refrigerated meat iH relation to the surface exposed. 




After 30 hours 

ACter 4 days 

After 7 days 

Mean of 6 experiments be- ^ 

f Raw beef in r piece .... 

8 % 

11 % 

26 % 

tween -f 3 ® and + 4® C . | 

[ Raw beef in 3 equal pieces . 

17 % 

32 % 

50 % 

Mean of 3 experiments be- j 
tween -f 3® and -f 5 ® C . j 

' Cooked pork in x piece . • • 

9 % 

26 % 

m% 

Cooked pork in 3 pieces . . 

15 % 

38 % 

, 45% 


The richer in water a meat is by nature the more it loses during Its stAy -iii ite 
refrigerator. Thus meat of dhfereat animals does not lose the game antount of winter in 
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the same time. Thus in one experiment in which meat was placed for 3 days in a refrig- 
erator at +3*^0, mutton lost 17 % of water, beef 19 %, pork 20 % and veal 21 %» 
[Comptes rendus des Seances dc la SocieU de Biologic, Paris 1932, No. 2). 

Rki^rigeratton of pish. — The difficulty of preserving fish at low temperature is 
that it is found by experience that the ordinary methods of refrigeration are not effective. 
Congelation is too slow. On the other hand in too dry air there is great wastage and 
autolytic phenomena set in more rapidly than with ordinary ice. Satisfactory results 
have been obtained on several Rochelle trawlers with the DARn-KjORSTAD rapid freez- 
ing system. The fish is rapidly frozen by being placed close to fresh brine obtained by 
mixed natural ice and salt, preservation is then in a cold and moist atmosphere. 

Amongst the other systems tried with success are to be noted the common Russian 
method with sprayed brine, substituting frozen sea water (frozen at low temperature) 
for frcvshwater ice and installation of a small refrigerator which retards the melting of 
the ice and maintains a lower temperature. {Revue Scientdfique, Paris 1912, No. 2). 

hi G. G. S. 


BOOK NOTICES 


General . 


Bevichie uber Landwirtschaft, herausgegeben im Reichsministerium fiir Brnalirung 
urid Landwirtschaft, Neue Folge, Sonderheft 50 : Spring Max, Die Deitische Landwiri- 
schaft untev folks- and welfniytschaftlichen GesiskUptniktan, 954 p., Tabellenanhang 66 p., 
niit 59 Bildern und 187 Tabellen im Text, 9 farbigen Karter und einer Zolltafel. Berlin 
i932» \''erlagsbuchhandlung Paul Parey. 

jTij this work on “ German agriculture with reference to national and world eco- 
nomy ” Max Spring, in collaboration with the leading experts or German^', discusses 
how the German farmer atid manufacturer and industrial and agricultural labourer has 
adapied, and how he should in fultire adapt, his methods of work and his standard of 
living to the drastically changed conditions of production and trade brought about by the 
present economic depression. 

In describing and analysing post-w'ar agriculture history the wxiters endeavour to 
supply the basic elements for a solution of the problems threatening German agriculture. 
The3^'have had at their disposal the unpublished results of the committee for investigat- 
ing production and marketing conditions in Germany and in particular those of the agri- 
cultural sub-committee under the direction of Mr. Hkrmfs. 

This well-organised series of articles aims at presenting a picture of the present state 
of agriculture in Germany, its methods, successes and failures ; it describes present eco- 
nomic and social conditions on the land with a view to finding a sound basis for solving 
economic, social and political problems. 

From a technical standpoint may be particularly noted the chapter by M. T. Roe- 

on the Culture of Grain Crops with special consideration or new developments in 
growing bread cereals and reduction of production costs, andtlie chapter on Stock Farm- 
ing Development and Prdductiolx by M- J- Hansen. Other noteworthy contributions 
are concerned with methods of stimulating agriculture, of increasing yields and at the 
same time lowering costs. There is a chapter on Plant Protection by M. 0 . Afpke, 
on Fattening and Selection by M. T. Roemer and Mechanisation of Agriculture by M, L. 
VON Bism.arck. 

The volume is illu.Htrated by a number of diagrams and charts. There are annex- 
ed also 9 large coloured maps showing the soils of Germany, land utilisation in Germany, 
distribulion of farms classified in regard to size, basic crop.s, density of population, etc.]. 


I, and Settlement. 


N. G. 


BiGN AMI - Paolo. ,' Tm i &oloniMmiQn An THpoUtania, Bologna 193 1-X, Nicola Zani- 
clielB, IX'f aE6 x 55 fig- 

[The chapter of this book a short account of the Italian Colonies, the 

rest is conc^rjp^,,i?^$h^.fhe ol .Tripohia^^ . , > 

‘ ' ' ^ ' 1 'V. ' ‘ ' ’ . ' f / '. ■ 1 ' ' ' ' ' j' , ‘ " 
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The region dealt with is bounded on the west by Tunisia, on the north and east by 
the Mediterranean and on the south by a line following that of the Djebel mountains 
between lat. 31^5 and 32®. The area of the region is ^,586 square kilometres, which re- 
presents only one twentieth of the toi.al area of Tripolitania. 

The mean annual temperature varies in the different districts from r8.70 to 2i.6<^C ; 
in January the mean temperature at Tripoli is 12.5^0, and at Nalut, in the T3jebel near 
the Tunisian frontier, is 6.70C. The mean July temperature is 25.S0 at Tripoli and 29.20C 
at Nalut. The annual rainfall is 403 mm at Tripoli and 154 mm at Nalut. Two very 
distinct seasons are distinguishable : a rainy season from t October to 31 March and a dry 
season from i April to 30 September. The percentage^ of rain falling in the dry season 
is very low (6'9 %). Three climatic zones may be distinguished. 

(1) The maritime zone, with an annual temperature and seasons resembling those of 
the coast of Sicily. Daily variations in temperature are slight. The predominant winds 
are from the north. The humidity in summer remains relatively high, rain falls dm‘ing 
the winter. The maximum rainfall is recorded at Tripoli, the amount diminishes to the 
west and east of this town. 

(2) The steppe zone. The mean temperature is higher and the daily variations more 
pronounced. In winter northerly, in summer southerly winds predominate. The 
humidity is lower, but is higher during the cold season. There is less rain than in the 
maritime zone, rain falling almost exclusively in winter. 

(3) Plateaux zone. The mean annual temperature exceeds that of the first but is 
lower than that of the second zone ; the daily variations are less, Humidity is pronoimc- 
ed during winter and fogs are liable to occur. The winds are similar to those of the se- 
cond zone. The most important agricultural districts are the Tripoli oasis* the low lying 
zone ot the 7.1iten and Misurata coast, the Djebel plateau extending from Tarhuma 
(altitude 430 m.) to Cussabat (575 ni.), several other Djebel plateaux such as that round 
Gasr Oarian m.) and particularly the plain of Gefara extending from the Tripoli 
coast to the ^eat arc oi the Djebel. ' Descriptions of these different parts are given in 
their phytogeographical, geological and hydrographical aspects. 

From the point of view of land settlement the writer distinguishes zones destined 
for re -settlement from those to be developed without necessarily settlement. 

The Government realising the importance of the agricultural development of I^ybia 
has incorporated the cultivable land in the State i^roperty. During the first years of 
settlement progress was slow because only unclaimed land was incorporated, lint since 
1922 this principle has been abandoned and in accordance with Moslem praciice all un- 
cultivate land is regarded as belonging to the State. 

In 1930 the area of State property had risen to 200,000 hectares. The latid was 
selected according to climatic and hydrographic conditionsj plant growth, health and 
means of communioation. 

All possible efforts have been made to help the planters by contributions up to 28 % 
of the costs of opening up the land, by founding agricultural credit and an Experimental 
Station at Bidi Mesri. This Station tries out different crops and supplies planters with 
olive and ahnond trees, fruit trees, citrus trees, mulberries and forest species for re- 
afforestation. Interesting experiments have also been made in fixitig mobile dunes and 
reafforesting steppes. 

The fourth chapter is the most interesting part of the volume. It contains a very 
full description of a dozen farms, showing the difficulties that must be .surmounted in 
transforming the arid steppe soil into productive orchards. The production costs are 
shown in concrete examples. 

It is certain that a careful reading of this chapter will be able to offer great advan- 
tages to future planters in showing what to do and what to avoid. The writer has been 
well advised not to pass over the failures that have occurred, which were in many cases 
due to excessive initial expenses. 

Of the 394 concessions in existauce at the end of 1930, 153 have an acreage of less 
than 25 hectares, 107 of from 25 to 100 hectares, 1x2 of 100 to xooo hectares and 23 of 
over 1000 hectares. The total number of firms occupied up to the end of 1930 in the 
settlement of Tripolitania was 442, of which 395 had land concessions (254 in the name of 
private individuals, 124 of unlimited- and 17 of limited-liability companies) and 47 
owned the land (39 private individuals, 6 unlimited- and 2 limited-liabihty companies).. 

The buildings are for the most part very simple, avoiding luxury. Two types of 
cattle shed occur, one open and the other closed wdth very few openings. 

When a farm is started the first work is the digging of wells and installing water- 
raising plant. There are in general two underground water levels, one at a depth vary- 
ing from a few metres to t8 metres in the central coast zone and from 40 to 44 metres 
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in llie east coast zone of Oefara and in the Azizia district, the other at a greater depth 
varying from 24 to 78 metres. 

’ The different methods used for raising water are described. They are many and 
extend from the primitive Arab method (djerbal to the most modern motor pumps. 

Alter his review of the different branches of agriculture in Tripolitania the writer 
arrives at the conclusions that the cultivation of early vegetables is to be recommended, 
that it is to the interest of Italy which must now import a considerable quantity of wool 
that sheep raising should increase, that mulberry growing and sericulture should be 
started and that tobacco growing could give good results in the Colony. The growing 
of grain crops is only of local interest. The crop which gives the highest j)romise of suc- 
cess is the olive. The writer has no fear of a future overproduction. For the vine the 
situation is different ; Italy herself produces ample supplies for consumption and cannot 
be a market for Colonial grapes. The writer has more confidence in the culture of the 
almond than in that of other tree fruits. 

This brief summary can give only a very incomplete idea of Mr. Bignami's book, 
which is notable for its cpiantity of precise facts and a pleasing presentation of first- 
hand observation], 

W. B. 


Livestock. 

F.brembhrc Paul, Du. neuzeitliche Futtevung des landiiirtschaftlichen ArHitspfardes^ 
Arbeiten der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Ziichtungskunde, Heft 52, 75 p. Hannover 1932, 
bei Schaper. 

[This handbook on medern vscientific feeding of the farm horse, which forms Ko. 52 
of the publications of the German Selection Society, gives in a clear form the results of 
the most recent experimenf al work on the subject with special consideration of their 
practical application on the farm. The writer, who is a Professor of the University of 
Breslau and well known for his work on horse feeding, aims at treating the subject from 
a practical rather than a theoretical standpoint and therefore deals only briefly with 
general principles so as to give space to describing the different feeds and their use in the 
ratiens of the various types of farm horse. The alimentation rules are explained by 
means of foimulae of definite rations so that the handbook will be of real service to the 
practical farmer]. 


FORESTRY 

Notes, 

Thk lNRrxir:KC32 OR PoREsrs ON Precipitation. — A recent treatise by Howard 
Grcn on General Forest Economics, published at Copenhagen in 1931 contains a chap- 
ter on the influence of forests on precipitation the contents of which are summarised 
in the Hedeselskahets Tidsskrift, No. 22, Viborg 1931. 

The chapter contains three maps of Denmark, the first showing the distribution 
of forests and planted healhlands throughout the country, the second, the average 
temperature in Denmark frem 1886 to 1925 and the third, the average rainfall for the 
same period. The consideration of these maps and the accompanying explanations show 
that the forests and plantations seem to have a certain influence on the local distribution 
of rain in Denmark. A comparison of the temperature and rainfall maps leads to cer- 
tain conclusions which are of a certain value for forestry. For example it is known 
that the spruce flourishes particularly well in certain of the central regions of Jutland 
and a reference to the two maps reveals that there is a marked dinetence between 
temperature and rainfall between these central areas and those in the Bast and We>st of 
the peninsula. The temperature map shows that in a particular region, the average 
temperature is from i® to 1.5® lower than in other zones, and the rainfall map indicates 
that what is practically the same region has a relatively low rainfall of from 550-650 mm. 
Hence it is not improbable that the excellent, development of the spruce and the poor 
growth of the Soots pine in this region are the result of these conditions. Even aUow- 
ing for the effects of the sun and wind factors, these maps certainly suggest that the 
observed facts merit careful consideration. 

Afno^int of pmcipitation, — It is generally known that the air obtains the greater 
part of its moisture through the j^vaporation of the sea surface. Fox the formation 
of rain the decisive factor is not th^ relative humidity of the air or the relaticm hetwem 
absolute himidity and thfe humidity which the air is capable of absorbing at 
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a given temperature. The warmer the air the higher is this moisture content. Hence 
the saturation point is higher for warm air than for cold and the same rate of absolute 
humidity gives a different proportion of relative humidity according as the air is cold 
or not. When the hot air cools, the relative humidity increases until saturation point 
is reached. If the cooling process continues a great part of the moisture content of the 
air is liberated and forms rain drops. 

Apart from the influence of seasonal changes, chilling of the air is in the first place 
the result of the fact that the air, for a variety of reasons, is driven upwards, thus bring- 
ing about a rarefaction leading to a fall in temperature. Topographical conditions and 
barometrical variations over seas and continents are thus deciding factors in the causa- 
tion of rain over the land surfaces of the globe. 

Rain is as a rule formed at a height of about 2000 metres in relation to which the 
height of the forest counts for ver> little and scarcely differs in this respect from that 
of ordinary agricultural growths. "Hence it is improbable that any special conditions 
of the temperature of the air wnThin the forest can have any perceptible influence on 
the actual quantity of the rainfall (Kndrbs). This is mainly dependent on the distance 
from the sea, the altitude of the locality and the direction of the mountain ^ chains. 
Where the slope of the mountains is in the direction of the warmer seas, there is likely 
to be a high rainfall as they tend abruptly to drive upwards the warm, damp sea air, 

Within the forest itself the lower temperature of the air gives rise, with the vSame 
absolute moisture content of the air, to a higher degree of relative humidity than is the 
case in the open. This fact however can hardly be said to have any real influence on 
rain formation proper. 

As regards Sw^eden, Hamberg has estimated that the difference between the humid- 
ity of the "air within and outside the forest is 3.25 % on the average with a minimum 
of 1.5 % in autumn and winter and a maximum of 6.5 % in April. Inquiries carried 
out in Germany have shown that during the smiimer and tmder v^indless conditions 
the differences may be as high as 13,5 % (Bndres), and the results of other researches 
made in France, Denmark (Hufeei,, Beeinger), Germany, Austria and Switzerland 
have given vsimilar results. 

No exact measurement has been made to determine up to what altitude above the 
forests this difference persists, but in practice many aviators have found that a per- 
ceptible difference in atmospheric currents is noticeable when passing from open country 
to afforested areas. 

Disiribution of precipitation. — A number of measurements of rainfall inside and 
outside the forest have been taken in Germany, Austria, France, Sweden and {Switzer- 
land. The most noteworthy of these meteorological tests have been made by the Nancy 
Forestiy^ Research Station which were begun by MaThiEU in 1867 and continued 
without a break till iSgcj (Huffee). 

The Nancy experiments have proved conclusively that the rainfall in the forest 
is about 25 % "higher than in the open country. This result is not however due to any 
rain producing capacity peculiar to the forest but to a mechanical action of the atmo- 
spheric current. The forest checks for a certain time the wind which brings the rain 
and in consequence there is more time for the rainfall to continue over the forest and the 
area in its immediate vicinity. This phenomenon occurs even when the forest area is 
of quite small dimensions. If on the other hand it were the fact that the forest itself 
possessed the capacity of producing rain, the result would be otherwise. It is therefore 
possible that the forest has a considerable local influence on the distribution of rainfall. 
The possibility of reaching in this way a more equal or an increased rainfall over the 
different areas of a country depends absolutely on local conditions. 

The forest cannot in any way exercise influence upon the varying seasonal amounts 
of rainfall in the direction of equalisation. 

N. J. Fiord (Denmark) who during the last century made a special study of the 
influence of the forest on the amount of rainfall, came to the conclusion in 1867 that 
this influence was so small that it was impossible to determine in what way it was really 
noticeable at all. Further research is however necessary, for there is reason to believe 
that in Denmark the forests have a considerable influence on the local distribution of 
rainfall. If, for example, the map showing the amount of rainfall and the map showing 
the distribution of forests in Denmark are considered, it will bf seen that the maximum 
rainfall is to be observed on the two most extensive forest areas of the country, which 
are situated in northern Jutland and Sedand. Similar maxima. #e also to be noted 
in other areas with abundant forests, while the maximum t^edufall to be noted in 
derjylland has no obvious connection with the distributicm of the forests. 

R. W. 
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Foiy^vSTs AND Tropical Woods al the International Congress of Forestry 
AND Timber at Paris 1931. — Section i (Silviculture and Technology) of Group I 
(Tropical and Sub-Tropical Woods) of the Paris International Forestry Congress discussed 
(see notes by Dr. D. Chalk in the Kiupire Fcrestry Journal 1931, No. 2) the management 
of tropical forests and the methods of improving their quality. The second Section 
was devoted to problems of exploitation in tropical countries and included an interest- 
ing contribution by M. Juliard on mechanical extraction. The third Section dealt 
with maritime transport, the fourth with trade problems such as the introduction of 
a common unit of measurement, while the fifth was mainly devoted to utilisation, sea- 
soning, etc. and included a paper by Dr. Chandler on the utilisation of tropical timbers 
in Great Britain and other contributions on special uses, such as for cabinet making 
and veneers. 

As regards resolutions. Group I laid stress on the importance and urgency of 
botanical work, with a view to the production of forest floras, and of research on 
tropica] timbers. Various recommendations were made in regard to the organisation of 
production in connection with the reduction of costs and the improvement of facilities 
for loading and vsliipment. Emphasis was also laid on the necessity for determining a 
precise commercial nomenclature, supplemented where necessary, by scientific nanies 
for all species. 

A Committee was proposed with the object of bringing forward concrete proposals 
on these lines to the next Congress and various suggestions were made as to the steps to 
be taken to encourage the use of tropical timbers. Specially important was a resolution 
urging the institution of national committees or sTOdicates for the purpose of control- 
ling and directing production and imports and of coordinating production and sales. 

The interest of the Congress for tropical forestry was greatly enhanced by the highly 
effective way in which the exliibits of French colonial timbers were displayed. The 
intrinsic beauty of these woods, the efectiveness of their use for practical purposes 
throughout the Exhibition and the success they would appear to have found on the 
market constitutes one of the most permanent impressions left by the Congress. Two 
points about these timbers were particularly striking — their low price and the absence 
of any attempt to pass them of£ as substitutes for old established timbers recognised 
in the trade. 

It was also to be noticed that the use of artificial selling names, such as African 
teak, has been discarded by the French, every wood having its own distinctive name, 
usually an adaptation from the vernacular. Thus each wood has become a separate 
entity* with its own special needs in manufacture and its own. special possibilities as 
regards marketing and prices. This tendency was also noticeable in the designs used 
for these new woods. For example mahogany did not replace oak as a cheaper sub- 
stitute for furniture manufacture but received entirely new treatment in the matter 
of design, 

Among the timbers which were mojst in evidence were the following : — Eo.ss^, 
Guarea cedrata, Ivory Coast ; Okoiim^, A ucoumea Klaimana, Gaboon ; Avodir^, Turrean- 
thus africanus, Ivory Coast ; Iroko, Chlorophora excelsa, West Africa ; Bubinga, Hide- 
Mia Africana, Cameroons, and Didelotia africana, Gaboon; Rovsewoods, Dalhergia spp., 
mostly MadagavScar ; Mahoganies, Khaya spp. and Entandrophragma spp. , West Africa ; 
Padauk, Pterocafpus spp. (mostly Maidou P, pedatus), Makord, Mimusops H&cheli, Ivory 
Coast ; Frakd, Terminalia superha and Framire, Terminalia ivorensis. Ivory Coast ; 
Bibetou or Gaboon walnut, Lovoa Klaineana, West Africa; Ayous, Tnplochiton sclefo- 
xylon, West Africa ; Borassus palm, Zingana or Zebrano, Cynomctra sp., Cameroons, 
Gaboon ; Nianjou, Taffictia uHlis, Ivory Coast ; and Ebonies, JOiospyros spp.> West 
Africa and Madagascar. 

These woods were, however, mostly of the ornamental type and frequently med as 
veneers, 

R. W. 


Forest Management and Policy in Czechoslovakia. — The areas under forests 
in Czechoslovakia may be classified under two groups, the first belonging to Bohemia, 
Mot^yia and Silesia and the second to Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia, The 
three first named provinces ha^e been treated in aceordsnce with the principles of 
scientific silyicuHtime for a much longer period than the two and, as a result, the 
statistics ^.provinces are .naturally the more wur^te, ‘ ■ 

Tire toial the RephWie.is total. 

; diitributedas follows ; ‘i^ate ; forests 

' .uiidef , ^Hte inianagement, 
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27,297 hectares; forests belonging to rural communes and villages, 43^,143 hectares; 
forests belonging to communities, 431,9^4 hectares; forests belonging to churches, 
religious orders, etc., 270,466 hectares ; forests belonging to schools, 1,914 hectares ; 
privately owned forests, 2,648,263 hectares. Since 1920 however the State-owned 
forests have been increased by 561,000 hectares xmder the scheme of Forestry Reform. 

This Reform began in 1918 and, by the end of 1930, decisions had been made, 
covering 1,908,000 hectares of forest lands. Of these 561,000 hectares were assigned 
to the State, 119,000 transferred to other owners, 776,000 hectares left with the 
original owners, while as regards upwards of *452,000 hectares the awards were to be 
made during 1931. 

At the present time in round figures the area of the State forests amounts to about 
1,274,384 hectares, equivalent to 27 % of the total forest area. 

Composition of the forests. — There are 2,330,792 hectares of conifers, 1,274,365 
hectares of broad leaved trees and 666,003 hectares are mixed forest. 

Regime. — The high-forest system is applied to 3,902,413 hectares, 41,051 hectares 
are under coppice-with-standards system and 310,1x8 hectares are simple coppice. 

The average rotation varies from 83.2 years in Moravia to 96.2 years in Sub-Carpa- 
thian Russia. 

The average annual increment for the forests of Czechoslovakia as a whole is 3.4 
cubic metres. 

Taking into account the aimual increment, production may be estimated as follows : 
hardwood timber, 946,000 cubic metres ; vSoft wood timber 6,549,000 cubic metres ; 
hard wood fuel, 3,621,000 cubic metres ; soft wood fuel, 3,524,000 cubic metres. Czecho- 
slovalda does not impose import dues on imported timber, though there is an exportation 
duty on certain classes of timber. 

The total annual average of timber exports during the period 1921-1930 amoimted 
to 265,000 tons, the equivalent of 5,690,000 cubic metres of growing stock. On the 
average 50,000 tons of timber are imported annually. 

The timber trade is in the hands of three Timber Exchanges at Prague, Olonxoric 
and Bratislava and also of private associations of forest owners, among which tlie most 
important is the Central Committee of the Private Forest Associations at Prague. This 
Society supplies its members with the most recent information on prices and tendencies 
on the Timber Market and also considers and watches over their general trade, legal 
and political interests. The above data and information have been extracted from an 
article by Dr. TEOPono Hotnage entitled " Fortwirtschaft imd Forstpolitik in der 
Tchechoslowakischen Republik, Tharandter Forstliches Jahrbiwh, Berlin 1931, vol. 7. 

R. W. 

Comparative carbonisation tests in Switzerland. — The Societe Suisse pour 
r^tude des Carburants has recently published a report on the comparative carbonisa- 
tion tests that it carried out in the Marchissy forest (Jura Vaudois) during 1930. (See 
Supplement to the publications of the Soci^td foresti^e Suisse, published by Buchler 
and Co,, Berne 1932). It was proposed to make a study of the utilisation of the residues 
of forest fellings for the production of charcoal to be used as a fuel in the place of petrol, 
account to be taken of the following points ; technical methods, financial advantages 
and the possibility of obtaining an average yield of charcoal annually over any given 
area of mountain forest. 

The material used in the trials consisted for the most part of fir branches and crowns 
and to a less extent of the results ©f the thinnings of broad leaved stands which were 
unsaleable and would be wasted, as is almost always the case with the felling residues 
of mountain forests. 

Approximately 287 steres out of a total of about 380 steres which represented 
the residues and refuse resulting from the handling 01 the results of a- felling of large 
conifers producing 1150 cubic metres of timber were used in the experiment. The 
material was treated as to 97 steres in ordinary kilns which gave an average of 74.5 kg. 
of .charcoal per stere and as to 190 steres in three portable 'metallic charcoal burners, 
each containing 2-3 steres which gave on the average 59 kg. of charcoal per stere with 
a maximum of 66 kg. for annular biimers and a niinimum of 48 kg. for panel burners. 

The reporter on these trials states that the difference in yield under the two systems 
is to some extent to be explained, particularly in the case of panel burners, by faulty 
closure of the plant, which considerably increased the content in ash in the mass under 
process of carbonisation. In any case, speaking generally, it appears necessary to en- 
courage among the manufacturers the present tendency to construct their burners so 
that in pratice they can be worked in the same way as the kilns in which the draught 
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enters at different levels starting from above. In consequence of the draught from 
above in the burners it happens that the upper layers which were the first to be car- 
bonised are superdistilled with a consequential reduced yield of carbon. In panel burn- 
ers of the “ Simples: type the regulation of the draught in the sections requires to 
be completed by a detachable cover so as to allow the settling of the mass to be followed. 
Ring burners with their multiple air regulation system give the most reliable results. 
It may be stated as a result of these tests that it should be possible to manufacture in 
Switzerland an improved form of burner with a satisfactory yield of charcoal and quite 
suitable for transport and for use in mountain districts. 

Physical and chemical tests of charcoals made with the residues of the fellings of 
conifers have proved that they possess all the qualities that can properly be expected 
in a good wood charcoal fuel. 

As regards the jpossibilities of the charcoal yield for a given area of mountain forest, 
the experiments have shown that is 4)erfectly feasible to obtain in Switzerland a ton of 
charcoal for every 15 hectares of conifer forest by utilising annually for the purpose 
the residues of the fellings and a certain amount of the small kindling wood, which has 
little market value. If this t3q>ical rate of production could be obtained from the whole 
area of the mountain conifer forests in vSwitzerland, the country would be able to 
manufacture a total of jO,ooo tons of solid fuels annually, representing the equivalent 
of one fifth of the national imports of petrol. 

The report concludes with the statement that, in case of necessity, Switzerland 
could easily make itself independent of imported petrol. Granted that the supply of 
forest gas to gas generators for traction purposes must be limited to heavy work, even 
so in this way there would be a safe market for the charcoal which it is possible to 
manufacture by utilising the material supplied by the fellings w’^hich is at present 
completely wasted in the mountain forests. 

S. C. 

COMI^ARATIVU TI^SXS, THEJORETICAI, ANB PRACTICAT,, OF THB USB OF CHARCOAL GAa 
AND PBtROi, IN MOiroR TRACTION. — In order to test the comparative value of charcoal 
gas and petrol for use with motors, theEngineers' Academy of Science {Ingenjovsveiens- 
kapsakad&mien) at Stockholm was requested in March 1931 to make a series of technical 
and practical trials with different t3q)es of lorries driven by gas motors. These tests 
have not yet been concluded but a public demonstration of the results already obtained 
has been given at the Higher Technical School at Stockholm and they are described in 
the review Skogen No. i, 1932, published at Stocldiolm. 

These experiments included laboratory research as to the calorific value of the 
different kinds of gas as well as trial trips with lorries of the following t3q)es : a French 
Panhard, built for working on charcoal gas, a Scania-Vabis fitted with a Svedlund char- 
coal gas generator, a Ford with a detachable Widegren charcoal gas generator and a 
Chevrolet with a detachable Widegren generator using small timber. A Fordson trac- 
tor with a Svedlund generator was also tested. The journeys were made in conditions 
as far as possible corresponding to those of ordinary daily practical work. The results 
obtained by the Engineers’ Academy have clearly shown that the vehicles driven by 
generator gas cannot compete with those for wmch petrol is used, a fact which had 
already been demonstrated by laboratory work, but clearly does not prove that use of 
charcoal gas as a motor fuel should be condemned. It would be difficult on the strength 
of the experimental results hitherto obtained to express any general opinion as to the 
values of the different patent fuels. 

The matter of compression represents a very important element in the working 
of a motor and the greater its degree the higher is the output. The use of diarcoal gas 
allows a higher degree of compression than petrol and thus there is some set-off against 
the specific advantage of the latter, particularly in the case of a motor wliich readily 
tolerates high compression. A Panhard lorry of the same type as that used in the Stock- 
holm tests has worked excellently in actual pratice during a long period in the pro- 
vince of Scania while the good results shown by the Svedlund generator encourage the 
hope that a good Swedish camion fitted with a gas generator wBl gradually be evolved. 

Even though the precise degree of economy that can be reafised through the use 
of charcoal gas has not as yet been determined, the difference of cost between petrol 
and charcoal gas is so marked that there can be no question of the absolute superiority 
of '' forovst gas from this particular point of view. In this regard/" forest gas ’'is 
clearly superior to heavy oil. . 

According to a statement by> the Minister of Agriculture a Fordson tractor with 
a gas generator attachihmt used for ploughing on a Satin gave results quite as satisf ac- 
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tory as those of a Fordson petrol tractor and in the first case the cost of fuel (charcoal 
niaSe on the farm itself) was only 60 % of the cost in the second. 

The Scania lorry (with a full load, gross weight of lorry over 6 tons, average speed 
4S kilometres) consumed on a journey out and home of 430 kilometres, 176 kg, of char- 
coal. The quantity of petrol required for the same journey worild have amounted to 
134 litres 

W 


Book Notices 

Agostini A. Capre e boschi, 1 vol., oct., 102 pp. Rome 1932, Arti Grafiche Fratelli 
lacelli. 

The writer has made a detailed study of the question of the feeding of goats in the 
forests of Italy and describes the actual condition of affairs before the intervention 
of the present Government. The writer, who had access to a great variety of documents, 
shows that after the war the general average increase in the number of goats in the world 
as a whole amounted to 14.4 %, the average for Italy being 13.3 %. Control of the 
feeding of goats in Italy was particularly difficult on account of the great variety and 
ill defined character of rights of usage in connection with communal forests. The ne- 
cessity for bringing about a gradual reduction in the head of goats grazed in the forests 
was also urgent in order to keep in proper conditions the majority of the Italian forests 
essential for the proper maintenance of the hydro-geological system of the national ter- 
ritory. The writer goes on to describe the results obtained through the working of the 
Decree of 16 January 1927, vrhich introduced a compulsory tax in all communes on the 
goats turned out to pasture in the woods or protection thickets. The results proved 
quite satisfactory and by comparison with the figures for 1918 there was a reduction 
of 44 % in the number of goats. 

The writer, in giving an account of the steps taken at difiterent periods to check 
the increase in the numlDcr of goats pastured in the w^oodlands, observes that a general 
tax on goats has given results which are relatively rapid and conclusive. In view of 
the coordinated efforts now being made by Italy to deA'elop to the full the utilisation 
of the whole territorial area of the country, the upland shepherds will be required to 
use animals which will be less dangerous than goats from the point of view of forest 
maintenance and will receive assistance for this purpose. 

S. C. 

Miktaszewski J., Lasy i Leiniciwo w Pohce (Forests and Forestry in Poland, 
Yol. I, p. 629, Warsaw, published by the Forest Officers’ Union of Poland with assis- 
tance from the Ministry of Agriculture. 

This is the first of two important volumes on the conditions of forestry in present- 
day Poland. It describes with full statistical data not only the forestry conditions pre- 
vailing in the country but also the historical development of its forests over a period 
of more than a century and draws a comparison between the importance of these forests 
and of those in other countries. The writer was commissioned by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in Poland to prepare this work, which will be completed in two volumes of which 
the first only has as yet been published and is the subject of the present notice. It 
consists of eleven chapters, each of which may be regarded as independent of the otliers. 

Chapter I gives an account of the publications dealing with all forestry questions 
in the territory belonging to the Poland of to-day as regards recent years as also for the 
war and pre-war period. 

^ Chapters II, III and IV deal with the area and certain other features of the 
Polish forests, indicating the changes that have taken place during the last 100 years. 

Chapters V and VI give detailed descriptions of the distribution of the forests ac- 
cording to the different classes of ownershm and the extent of their property and discuss 
the relations between the size of individual holdings and their possibilities from the 
technical standpoint. 

Chapter VII supplies information on the situation regarding land and water trans- 
port of forest products and the effect on prices of these different forma of transport, 
together with references to timber storage and timber exports and the policy adopted 
in this latter connection. 


* Publications presented to the Institute. 
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Cha|)ters VIII, IX and X describe the forest trees themselves, their increment and 
age classification fr). 

The last chapter contains a detailed description of the natural distribution of the 
different types of stands and the various types of plants which are characteristic of the 
soil of all the more important land masses of the country in relation to geological for- 
mation and the quality of the soil. 

The volume is illustrated and enriched with 137 fine photographs, and a -number 
of maps showing the distribution of the principal species of forest trees, the situation 
of the forests, the waterways, etc. together with charts indicating the extent of the 
water transport of timber, of timber exports, etc., numerous plans and graphs, the whole 
serving to explain and illustrate the text and giving additional interest to a very hand- 
some and valuable treatise, 

G. T. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BV THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

ANNUARIO Sl^Al^IStlCO DEI PRODOTTI CHIMICI PER E^AGRICOEtURA, I930. Roma, 
X93I* 

[« Federazione naz. fascista deirindustria dei prodotti chimiciper Tagricoltura »]. 

Arndt, F. R. Fruit-growing under irrigation : under the climatic and geographi- 
cal conditions pertaining to the Murray Valley- Adelaide, The Hassel press, 1930. 

2I4P., pi. 

ASSEMBE^E DES PRlSsiDENTS DBS CBAMBRES D’AGRICTOTDRB DE FRANCE. 
Compte rendu des Stances des 4 et 5 Nov* 1931. Paris, I93X- 

ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE DE LA SCIENCE DU SOI,. COMMISSION, I932. 
Comptes rendus, vol. A- Groningen, 1932. 

[Title and articles in German, English, and French]. 

Barbey a. a travers les forets de Pinsapo d'Andalousie : 6tude dedendrologie, 
de sylviculture et d'entomologie foresti^re. Paris, Maison Rustique, 1931. nop,, 
pi., 25,5cm- 

[References, p. 109-110]. 

Bignami, P- Tra i colonizzatori in Tripolitania. Bologna, N. Zanichelli, 1931. 
286p., iB-, 25,5cm- . 

Cambridgeshire Be district milk recording socrEry. OfiScial handbook and 
annual report, 1930/31. Cambridge, 1932. ^ ^ 

BtraUSAXT triT -BBX NBDBRIAmiSCH JiAlTOBOUW-COMItl!. Verslag over 
bet Iwejsja^ 1930/31. Rotterdam, 1931. 

[Animal report of'tbe Central burean of the Dutch agricnltural committee]. 


, SABldNAaa bb® h, iaimS-E suoi maxvxti. 11 latt^ ed i suoi derlvati. 

Roma, 4^ .^efia stanipa, 1932- • 

['i'.iWtaaaiwi e comnnicazicaii del Convegno del latte di Bari e del Co^gi^esso in- 
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Conference of coeoniae directors of agriculture, 1931. Report & proceed- 
ings of the Conference of colonial directors of agriculture held at the Colonial Office, 
Ji 3 y 1931. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1931. 


CoNGR^JS INTERNATIONAL D 'AGRICULTURE tropicale, Anvers, 28-31 juillet 
1930. Bruxelles, Impr. Industrielle et financiere, [1930]. 

[« Association beige d'agriculture tropicale et subtropicale »1. 

CONGR^IS INTERNATIONAL D’ESSAIS DE Si^MENCES. Wageningen, 1931. Comp- 

tes rendus. Copenhague, 1931. 

[Title and reports in German, English and French]. 

C0 NGR:^S international DE LAITER^E. I^re.2eme SECTION. RapportS nOS. I1-I35, 
Copenhague, 1931. 

The COTTON TRADE JOURNAL, 1932 . International ed. New Orleans, La., 1932. 

Davis, R. A. Fruit-growing in South Africa. [Cape Town], Centralnews agency, 
1928. 532p., ill. 

Dricot, J. Guide pratique de la culture des legumes, des arbres fruitiers et des 
fleurs. 8® dd. Gembloux, J. Duculot, 1931. 3g2p., ifl. 

DusSERRE, Ch., R. Gallay et autres. Sq| et engrais. Traitd pratique a I'usage des 
Ecoles d'agriculture et des cultivateurs. Lansanne, Payot & cie., 1931. igSp. 

[« Publid par I’Association suisse des mpltres aux Ecoles d’agriculture »]. 

Endres, M. Handbuch der ForstpoHt|k mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Gesetzgebung und Statistik. 2. neubear, Aufi. Berlin, J. Springer, 1922. 905S., 
25,5cm. 

Erlanger Jahrbuch fur Bienens;unde. 8. Bd. Berlin,* P. Parey, 1930. 

F^DtRATiON INTERNATIONALE DE LAiTERiE. Bulletin. Actes et documents, 
1927-30. Bruxelles, 1931. 

Finska siGTORKSOGARNES lanTbruksforening. Berattelse, Sr 1931, Helsings- 
fois, 1931. 

[Proceedings of the society of Finnish proprietors of saw-mills]. 

Giudici, O. Manuale del laniere. Milano, U. Hoepli, 1932. 72 ip., tab. (Manuali 
Hoepli). 

Great Britain. Imperial bureau of plant genetics. Barley breeding biblio- 
graphy. Cambridge, [1930]. 24p., 26,5cm. 


Great Britain. -Imperial bureau of plant genetics. Breeding ^varieties re- 
sistant to disease, Cambridge, [1930]. 43p., 26,5cm. 

Great Britain. Imperial bureau of plant genetics. Lodging in c^eals. 
Cambridge, [1931]. 8p., 26,5cm. 


Great Britain.. Imperial bureau op plant genetics. Oat breeding biblio- 
graphy. Cambridge, [1931]. 2ip., 26,5cm. 
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Greja^ Britain. Impbriai, bureau op peant geni^ics. Rice breeding biblio- 
graphy. Cambridge, [1931]- 24P., 26,5cm. 


Great Britain. Imperial bureau op peant genetics. Wheat breeding biblio- 
graphy. Cambridge, [1931]- 25,5cm. 

[v. 1-2 and Addenda]. 


Howard, I^. O. The insect menace. NewYork-Iyondon, The Century Co., [C1931]. 
347 P-. Pl-. ill- 

JAHRBUCH DER MoORKDNDE. 1 8 . Jahrg. 1930. Haonover, M. u. H. Schaper, 

1931- 

[« Hrgs. von Br. Tacke u. Fr. Briine »]. 

James, W. O. An introduction to plant physiology. Oxford, The Clarendon 
press, 1931. 259p., ill. 

Mascheroni, B. I bovini da came. Torino. G. B. Paravia 8 c c., [1931]. 250P., 
(Biblioteca agricola). 

Mexico. OPiaNA pederae para ea depensa agrIcoea. Principales plagas y 
enfermedades de los cultivos en la Repdblica Mexicana incluyendo las m 4 s importan- 
tes de los Bstados Unidos de Norte-Am€rica. Tacubaya, 1930. 375p., il.. lira, 

[Bibliografia, p. 291-344]. 

NaTionae uTieiTy poueTry society. Year book and register. 35th Year. 
Tondon, 1932. 

Oesterretchische Band- und Forstwirtschaptsgeseeeschapt, Wien. Ver- 
handlungssclirift iiber die 124. J ahresgeneralversammlung. Wien, 1931. 

Oppice internationae bu Yin, Paris. Annuaire intemational du vin, 1932. 
Paris, 1932. 

Pape, H. Die Praxis der Bekampfung von ICrankheiten und Schadlingen der 
Zierphanzen. Berlin, P. Parey, 1932. 361S., Abb. Taf. 

PORTia. R. ISTITUTO SUPERIORE AGRARIO, I/ABORATORIO DI ZOOEOGIA GENE- 
raeE ED AGRARIA, BoUettino. V. 25, Portici, 1931. 

Preeini, G. Sbianca e tintura. Milano, JJ- Hoepli, 1932. 277P., ill. (Bavorazione 
ed abbellimento delle fibre tessili, v. i). 

Romoeotti, a, Mezzi di attacco e di contenimento dei^ bovini. Torino, G. B. 
Paravia & c., [1931]. 62p., ill., tab. (Biblioteca agricola). 

Royae academy op sciences, Amsterdam. Proceedings of the Section of scien- 
ces, V. 29 (I-II) to V. 32 (I-II). Amsterdam, 1926-1929, 8v. 

[Title and text in English]. 

Samarini, C. H poUanae : una miniera d*oro per gli agricoltori e per le massaie. 
Piacenza, C. Tar^tola, 1927. 576p. ^ 

SocWiMi) NAOWAip^ A< 5 RARIA, ]^ima. Hanom 4 e U Jimta ditectiva, 19^9/30- 
;l93b/3l.’ V \ 
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SocietA agrabia deeea Provincia di BoiyOGNA. Annali, v. 59, i93i- Bologna, 

1932. 

Soc^EXA bei naTBRAEISO:!, Napoli. BoHettino, v. 42, 1930. Napoli, 1931. 

Summers, F. The improvement of yield in Hevea brasiliensis. Singapore, Kelley 
and Walsh, ltd., 1930. i98p. 

[References at the end of the chapters]. 

Toumanov, C. Les maladies des abeilles. Paris, Vigot freres, i93<^- 267P., ill., tab, 
* [References, p. 259 -263]. 

WiEUCOCKS, W. Lectures on the ancient system Oi irrigation in Bengal and 
its application to modem problems. Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1930. i28p., 
(Calcutta University readership lectures). 


Prof.' AXfm$mi>^o Brizi, Segretario gm^rde 
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GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS 


Miscellanea. 

Crojs of Tkmpkrate Regions. 

DEX/AYED GERMINATION IN CEREALS. — Although the seeds of cereals are com- ■ 
monly regarded as being easy of germination, yet samples of wheat, oats and barley 
are frequently found which do not give complete gennination within the standard test- 
ing period of 12 days. Almost invariably such samples are from newly harvested grain, 
and so far as New Zealand is concerned is confined almost wholly to oats and barley. 
This delay may be due either to heating in the stack or to incomplete maturity. 

Samples of newly threshed oats and barley were tested in 1931 which showed only 
a very low growth-percentage, frequently under 10 %. Yet if this seed was retained 
for 2 to 6 weeks it gained the ability to germinate normally. The phenomenon is due 
to the fact that, although the seed is to all appearance ripe at the time of harvest, it is 
not yet physiologically ripe and some time has to elapse before the after-ripening pro- 
cesses are completed. With special laboratory treatment the after- ripening process 
in wheat and barley can be brought to completion in a few days, when the seed 
will germinate normally ; but in the case of oats the samples have to dry out without 
assistance before a normal germination can be obtained. 

Care should therefore be taken in the sowing of newly harvested cereals and if the 
laboratory growth is low the seed should be stored under dry airy conditions for at least 
one month, (N. R. Foy, The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, 19^2, Vol. 44, No. 2). 

Naturae crossing in wheat, oats and bareby. — An investigation of crossing in 
wheat, oats and barley was carried on over 5 years at Saskatoon, Canada. The average 
amount of natural crossing in wheat was 0.88 %, with a range of from o to 2.16 %. The 
average for hulled oats was 0.07 %, with a range of from o to 2.0 %, and for the 
huUess variety ‘ Liberty ' 3.68 % with a range of from 0.51 to 9.82 %. The average 
for awned barley was 0.07 % with a range of from o to 0.17 %. 

While the differences between crops and species were large, seasonal effects did not 
appear to be very important. However the results seemed to in(hcate for wheat and 
barley a greater propensity for natural crossing tmder humid conditions than under dry 
conditions. (J. B. Harrington, Scientific Agriculture, Ottawa 1932, Vol. 12, No. 8). 


On The fossibieity of sugarbeet setting seed in the first year in Egypt and 
OTHER REGIONS WITH A SIMIEAR ceimaTE. — It has been foimd that in certain countries 
such as Egypt and Rumania with a special climate, beet never * bolts * in its first year. 
In the Comptes rendus de VAcadimie des Sciences (8 April 193^) MuneraTI states 

that having separated certain strains of beet with a marked tendency to an annual 
habit he desired to determine whether the tendency would be retained in the climatic 
conditions of EgJTi^ in countries further south than Italy. Seeds of 

the specially selected strains were sown in Morocco and in Egypt,; at Rabat 100 % 
of the beet set seed and in Egypt 49 %. Both in Morocco and in Eg^t seed of the 
ordhiary Meiidaj type, sown :ibr comparison in eveiy case, retained its meui n al habit. 

^ It Is thus imown eroeiimentaEy that a type with a marked tendency to au annual 
haMb wh^re ^ in .the m year has;never been 
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Potash in sugar bkkt JUICK. — The varieties of sugar beet now growii have 
juice with a considerably lower mineral content than earlier varieties. At the time of 
harvesting they contain scarcely more than 3 % of ash. The sugar industry has encour- 
aged the development of strains rich in sugar and this selection has been at the expense 
of the mineral content , which indicates an antagonism between ash and vsugar. 

Georges ViiyiyK observed in 1875 that the juices most rich in sugar were the least 
rich in minerals and contained more lime than potash. In the juices analysed by the 
writers practically the whole of the potash was in the form of acid organic salts. From 
the analytical results obtained it was concluded that there is nothing to suggCvSt that 
potassium plays a direct role in the elaboration of the stored saccharine ; consequently 
there is nothing to reconmiend the use m sugar beet growing of heavy applications of 
potash fertilisers, as has been advocated by certain agrononiistvS. (M. CoiyiN and V. 
Bii^iyON, Compics yendiis dc VAcadhaie dc.s Sciences, 29 June 1931)* 

Stock infujknce with Lye mm vnlgavc (DRAFTED on Thk tomato, In ih^Comptci, 
rendus de V Acadcniie des. Sciences of 29 March 1032 M. C. T. PoPKSCO discusses the in- 
fluence of stock on scion. He finds that Lyciuni vul^ayc behaves differently according 
to whether it is grafted on the pimento or the tomato. In comparative experiments the 
Lycium was .dunted on pimento and on the tomato was vigorous and developed better 
than the controls. 

A new process of grafting was used which was named ‘ grafting by inclusion To 
act as scion a piece i to 5 cm long with well-formed buds in the leaf axils was taken from 
a young vshoot of Lycimn. I'he leaves were cut ofE, then the stem was slit longitudinally 
removing the \^ascular tissue with care not to injure the buds — a point which is essen- 
tial to tiie success of the graft. A longitudinal slit was made at about the middle of the 
stem of a tomato xdaiit 20 cm in height and the j^rcpared slq^ was then inserted and the 
graft bound with rafha or thread. 

The result was excellent . the Lycinm made good growth, as did also the tomato 
stock which had not been cnt back. When growth ceased the I^ycium had an average 
height of 2,95 ni and a diameter of t.4 cm. ; the tomato stem was 2.5 in in height and 
t,8 cm in diamter. The leaves of the grafted Lycium were larger than those of the con- 
trol plants. 

The experiments were rexieated three years in succession and the remarkable xioiut 
was the change in the inflorescences and fruits of the Lycium. The fruits of Lycium 
are nonnally small, oval, solitary or grouped close to the stem that bears them, while 
tomato fruits are larger and borne on comparatively long peduncles arranged in cymes. 
Whereas the fruits of the control plants oi Lycium retained their normal characteristics 
the grafted plants produced large, elongated fruits arranged in divergent C3anes, thus 
coming to resemble more closely the tomato. The pulp of the modifled fruits had also 
imdergone an interesting alteration, becoming softer. 

These facts show that Solanaceous fruits" are affected by the x>lant on which they 
are grafted. 

Contribution to the biouogicae stubv of The AUKAiyOiDS oE tobacco. — ■ J, 
Chaze describes {Comptes rendus de VAcademie d’ Agriculture de France, 1932, No. 7) his 
investigation methods in studying the localisation of nicotine in the plant and its forma- 
tion in the cell. He finds that the seed contains no alkaloid in its active parts. Nicotine 
makes its appearance in each cell undergoing division. It occurs in all the living cells 
except the vessels and fimctioning sieve tubes ; in adult plants it passes towards the per- 
iphery wMe continuing to be fonned in he pliloem parench^nna. The nicotine content 
falls in etiolated seedlhigs owing to defective nutrition, andin|)lants after pollination. It 
is formed invariably in the vacuoles as soon as they ap^iear. Experiments on the ger- 
minating seed showed further that nicotine makes its ax>pearance in aleurone grains 
undergoing liqtiefaction. A study-.of the epidermis showed that there is a nicotine 
containing exudation. This explains tte disappearance of the alkaloid and this part 
thrown out by the plant must be regarded as a waste product of metabolism. 

REEATIONvSHIP between the richness of the sap in reserve materials and the 
FRUITING OF VINES. — Perennial plants such as the vine ensure the development of 
the buds in spring by accumulating in them the reserves from the preceding year and, 
unlike annual plants, form their reproductive organs as soon as growth begins. These 
reserve materials in the vine favour a better opening of the buds or abetter development 
of the grapes. As a result of a number of analyses of samples taken froin an experi- 
mental vineyard it appears that the sap of the * Camay * vine is nearly always richer 
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than that of the ' Chemin Analysis of the sap which flows from a cut explains the 
difference existing between the products stored and the products utilised by the plant 
in cellular growth and bud development ; the greater the development of the plant the 
less is the residue of reserves in the sap and vice-versa. From 22 to 24 March 1922 the 
sap of the ‘ Gamay ’ contained 25.7 gm of glucose per litre and that of the ' Chemin ' 
13. 1 gm. In the vineyard these two finest ocks which have been grown side by side for 
30 years in the same conditions and with similar pruning are unequal in bearing : the 
‘ Gamay ' gives an average of 24 bunches to the shoot and the ‘ Chemin ’ 14. It is 
thus reasonable to conclude that the buds of the ' Gamay ’ having at their disposal a 
greater quantity of assimilable substances are better nourished than those of the ‘ Che- 
min ' and therefore set more fruit. Artificial enrichment of the sap of ' Chemin ' with 
glucose (3 to 8 gm per shoot) and asparagine (0.3 to 0.4 gm) resulted in a marked in- 
crease in the number of bimches. The riclmess of the sap in assimilable substances, 
particularly in carbohydrates, when the buds are forming and developing would thus 
appear to be an important factor in the fertility of the vine. High yielding varieties 
would seem to be those which mobilise readily their reserv^es and feed the buds 
abundantl}^ during their formation and development. (P. Viai^a, L. MoimAU and F. 
\'INET, Comptes rendtis de VAcadeniie d' Agriculture de France, 10 February 193:'). 

D. K. 


TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 

Review of the more important publications on rubber culture issued in 
1931 (Part I) (i). 


Botanical investiCtAI'ioj^-s. 

An extensive investigation has been carried out b}^ s*Jacob (i) on the effects 
of artificial pollination of hevea-flow^ers. In total 7967 cross-pollinations were made 
•with a success of 7.3 per cent and 6226 self-pollinations with a success of 6.1 per 
cent. The success was thus only a little less in self-pollination than in cross-polli- 
nation and the general idea that successful self-pollination is rare seems therefore 
to be erroneous. It follows that there is no reason to think that in nature self-ferti- 
lisation is an exception and cross-fertilisation the rule. 

The pollination of flowers which had been alread^^ open for more than one day 
•gave a smaller percentage of success. Pollen from closed flowers was nearly as good 
as from open ones, No difference was found whether pollination was carried out 
in the morning or in the afternoon. Isolation of the pollinated flower by means of 
a plug of cotton (Heusser method) was found to be nearly as good as isolation with a 
muslin bag. 

The ripening time of the seed was found to be different for different combina- 
tions of pollen and mother-trees ; it varied between 139 and 193 days. The same 
may be said of the germinatiye power ; the average of 40 combinations was 82 %, 
which is not much below that of illegitimate seeds. The germinating energ^^ was 
also different ; after 12 days it varied between 8 % and 86 %. 

Van BEX Hoop (2) investigated the seed of different clones and found an aver- 
age germinating time of 17 days ; it varied between 14 and 29. The germinating 
■power of seeds of mother-trees was 86 % and that of seeds of clones 95 %. It is 
intere,sting that the percentage of void seeds is much larger in budgrafts than in 
•seedlings. For the budding practice it is useful to know that 100 seeds give as an 
-average only 50 well developed plants ; as the average success in budding is only 
*60 %, xoo well developed stocks give only 60 budgrafts ; of the budgrafts 20 % have 
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to be eliminated on account of insufficiently developed roots ; after transplanting 
at least 15 % of the budgrafts have again to be supplied. From these figures it 
appears that 230 well developed seedlings or 460 seeds are needed to obtain finally, 
a field of 100 budgrafts. 

OsTiONDORF (3) called attention to an undesirable form of branch-development 
in Clone Ct. 88. This clone is rather liable to damage by wind and it is a common 
occurrence for large branches to be torn off. An investigation of the way in which 
in this clone the branches are attached to the stem reveals that the tissue of the 
branch is not intimately connected with that of the stem. Figures given by the 
author demonstrate this situation clearly. 

The arrangement of the leaves — the so-called phjdlotax^?- — was the subject 
of an exhaustive investigation by Ostkndorf and Ramaer (4). It was shown that 
in the bud the ph^dlotaxy is characterized by the (2 + 3) system of parastichies and 
by a divergence of about 138°. In a minority (8 %) of the buds another phyllo- 
taxy was observed ; here the characteristic parastichies form a (3 + 4) system and 
the divergence is about 103^ or in the neighbourhood of 2/7 X 3600. the fully 
developed shoot the phyllotaxy is the same, a normal shoot developing from the 
bud without an5^ appreciable twist. It w^ould be be3^oud the scope of this review 
to go more in detail into this problem. 

Well defined morphological differences between different clones are always use- 
ful ; they may serve in dubious cases to identify the clone to which a tree belongs* 
BobiIvIORF (3) found that there are differences in the amount and in the quality of 
enzymes in the latex of different trees or clones. This is apparent when some drops 
of a one per cent solution of chloride of calcium are added to a few drops of latex* 
Soon the first colour changes begin to appear ; these vary in intensity in different 
clones and show all sorts of nuances, such as orange-yellow, light violet, and red* 
After a certain time, other colours begin to appear, viz, violet, blue, and sometimes 
a greenish colour. These become darker, until a black, dark blue or grey-black 
colour is attained. The character of the discoloration is typical for the clone and 
in the different trees of one clone it is fairly constant, but small variations may 
occur. Tatex from young leaves is most suitable for the purpose ; it is advisable 
to take a few drops of latex from the leaf scar. The reaction is also obtained with 
latex from young bark w’hich is still green. Tatex from bark which is already 
corky, is not suitable. 

An abnormality, shown by a number of clones is polyphylly, i, e., the develop- 
ment of more than 3 leaflets, especially in young plants (6). For some clones poly^- 
phylly is reliable as a clonal character, for instance for clone AV/71, which develops 
in many of its leaves a fourth nxdimentary leaflet. A most remarkable instance 
of polyphylly occurs in clone AV/183 ; this clone show^s a 4th leaflet, which remains 
stunted and grows backward. The opj)osite symptom, viz., leaves with only one 
or two leaflets (“ oligophylly is found in some clones : in clone AV.X85 many 
leaves of the first flush of young buddings have only one or tv/o leaflets. A 
similar abnormality is shown by clone AV.214 (7). 

The idea of Jules Bosch (see this Bnllelin, 1931, No, 7, p. 259 T), that the hevea, 
tree usually develops 4 main lateral roots and that it is of importance to apply the 
tapping panels just above these roots, induced Gakbrup (8) to go more thoroughly 
into the question of the arrangement of the lateral roots ; for this purpose some 100. 
trees w^ere investigated in West Java and an equal number in; East Java. It was 
found that in 3’-oung trees rather constantly 12 lateral roots are formed but that not 
all these develop further : in West Java the number of lateral roots in old trees 
varied between 2 and 10, with an average of 5.98 ±0.06, while in East Java the. 
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number varied between 5 and 14, with an average of 8.8 + 0.09. The idea of Jules 
Bosch is thus shown to be incorrect. 

The formation of adventitious roots on deeply planted seedlings was studied 
b3^ vSnoBp (see under ' Selection '). 

After the extensive investigation of FREY-WYSSnmG, which was discussed in 
the previous review {Ibid. 1931, I^o. 6, p. 214 T), it may be stated that the measure- 
ment of the diameter of latex-vessels as a means of selecting the best yielding 
plants (Ashpeant) cannot be considered to be of practical value. This same con- 
clusion was reached hy Cramer {9). In a letter to the Planters Chronicle (of South 
India) Ashpeant replied to his critics (10). His opinion was that the small corre- 
lation coefficient between latex tube bore and yield found by Frey-Wysseing — 
0.54 against 0.75 found by AshpeanE — is partly due to the small number of trees 
examined and partly to the fact that he did not include in his investigation trees 
with tube bore of less than 14 microns. 

Peaneino and ehinning oue systems. 

The theor3=^ that the present thinning out systems are in general too drastic 
and that a greater number of trees per hectare than is generally^ adopted gives higher 
returns — see Tengwaee's statistical investigation, mentioned in the previous 
revue [Ibid,, 1931, No. 6, p. 213) — was confirmed by an experiment at Soewarna 
estate in Java (ii). In a field of this estate, planted in 1918-19 with seedlings of 
selected trees of Kiara Pajoeng and experiment was carried out in which 4 thinning 
out systems were studied each in 6 plots of i bahu (0.71 hectares). The trees were 
standing irregularly^ In 1927 the trees of the 4 treatments were thinned out, those 
of series A and B to 250 trees per hectare, C and D to 215 trees ; in May 1928 the 
trees were finally thinned out, so that in series A 250 trees remained per hectare, 
in series B 215 trees, C 175 and D 140 trees. Taking into account the differences 
in ydeld between the different series before the thinning out was effected, the follow- 
ing differences in yield per hectare w’ere recorded for the 27 months (June 1928- 
Sept. 1930) that the experiment kvSted : A-B =-• 36.1 ± 8.5 kg. A-C = 60.8 ± 21.7 
kg., A-D = 70.7 ± 25.3 kg. The conclusion is thus, that thinning out of the 
i2-year-old trees to less than 250 trees per hectare was unprofitable. The fewer 
the number of trees remaining, the greater was the loss in rubber. In the three 
experimental years the relation to the increase in ydeld of the strongly tloinned out 
fields (B C, and D) to the increase in yield of field A did not improve and remained 
practically^ the same ; in other words the increase in yield per tree was practically 
the same, in the fields with 250, with 215, with 175 and with 140 trees per hectare. 
The bark renewal was somewhat quicker in the fields with a small number of trees, 
but it is not to be expected that this will in the future have a marked influence on 
the yield. The experiment thus gives support to the theory that it is not profit- 
able to thin out to a smaller number than 250 trees per hectare. 

For budgrafts de Buy Wenniger came also to the conclusion that a closer 
planting system is advisable (see below under * Selection '), 

It is still a disputed question whether clones should be planted infields of trees 
of one clone (bloch or monoclone system) or in mixed cultivation^of different clones. 
The directors of the Rubber Experiment Stations in Java (12) gave a report on the 
present situation in which the advantages and disadvantages of both systems are 
discussed. Against planting in monoclone system no objection can be made for the 
clones which have been thoroughly tested and proved to be recommendable as re- 
gards yield and othet qualities. For the clones which seem promising but which 
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have not yet been thoroughly tested, mixed cultivation of at least 8 clones is 
strongly advised so that the undesirable clones can be thinned out without leaving 
open places which have to be replanted. 

The most important advantages of the monoclone system are held to be that 
the tapping system, the control measures agiinst diseases, and also other cultural 
methods can be made uniform for the whole field and well adapted to the clone. The 
advantages of the polyclone s^^-stem are : — (i) selective thinning out will probably 
result in a higher ultimate yield, (2) it gives an opportunity of getting profit from the 
results of the selection work with little risk. It is recommended to plant mixed 
clones in diagonal rows. 

The same subject has been discussed by M\isrNr(i3). Hisargaments weremainly 
the same as those of the Directors of Experiment vStations in Java. 


Mixed cultivation. 

As mentioned in the previous review {Ibid,, 1931, No. 6, p. 318 T) we have little 
information about the influence of interplanting of robusta on the yield of the hevea- 
fields, but the statistical investigation of Tenowall gave a strong indication that 
mixed cultivation of hevea and robusta is not entirel}^ without influence on the pro- 
duction of the hevea. We know little more about what profit can be expected from 
the interplanted robusta. The report of tScHWBizBa (14) about the experience 
gained in East Java with mixed plantations is therefore very welcome. 

It is an opinion very generally met with, that coffee used as a catch crop in 
combination with rubber must be removed after a few years. SCHWBiZER is of opin- 
ion that it may be profitable to keep the rubber and coffee much longer combined 
than is generally done, provided that care is taken to give the coffee in later years 
sufficient sunlight by thinning out and by pruning the rubber trees. In East Java 
we find several estates with 20-year-old rubber and coffee trees in mixed cultiva- 
tion where the hevea-trees have been planted 24 feet by 24 feet and the coffee is 
standing in 3 rows between every two rows of hevea, the hevea trees having been 
pruned in time. SchwbizEh gives figures of the 3’ield of a number of rubber-with- 
cofiee fields and of adjacent fields where coffee and rubber have been planted 
separately. A few examples of the ^deld of the mixed fields in comparison with 
that of the unmixed fields are given here : 

1, The field was planted in 1916 and the yield was recorded in 1928 : — 
unmixed 553 kg rubber per ha 

3.3 picul coffee per ha 

mixed 382 kg rubber and 3.1 picul coffee per ha 

2. the field was planted in 1911-12 ; the yield was recorded in 1928 
unmixed 407 kg rubber per ha 

5.7 picul coffee per ha 

mixed 334 kg rubber and 12.1 picul coffee. 

In some cases, as in the last mentioned, we find the remarkable fact that 
after a year with a prolonged dry season the coffee produced more under hevea 
shade than under shade of lamtoro (Leucama glmca). 

It may be questionable whether the favourable results of continued mixed 
cidtivation, as recorded by SCHWBITZBR, may be generalized for aJl sorts of soil and 
climate. It would not be surprising if it appeared that coffee mixed with hevea 
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will give satisfactory ^delds dtiring many years oniy on very fertile soils and that 
on soils less fertile than those of the estates in East Java investigated ScHWKizEi? 
the yield of coffee trees mixed with hevea trees will decrease after a few years. 

Soin AND Manxjkinc. 

Our knowledge of the influence of manuring on the growth and on the yield, 
of rubber trees in Java was extended by four extensive reports of experiments. 

VonLKMA (15) published an extensive report on manuring experiments carried 
out in the period 1914 to 1930 in West Java. The total of these experiments amount- 
ed to 58, 4 in nurseries, 12 in young or backward plantations and 42 in tap gardens. 

In nurseries tw^o experiments w'ere made with nitrcgen-manure. In one case 
there was no effect, and in one case about 5 % increase in height was obtained. 
Amounts of 4 to 200 gm of manure (sulphate of ammonia or urea) were used. The 
optimum dose appears to be about 125 gm per plant, but from other experiments 
it is evident that often 10 to 20 gm will suffice. 

The experiments in young and backward plantations — 12 in total — were 
carried out in fields with budgrafts and in others with seedlings. The application 
of nitrogen gave in 2 cases increase in height and in 7 cases no increase ; for phos- 
phate these figures w^ere i and 5, for potash 4 and i, for nitrogen -f- potash 4 and 
nil, for nitrogen + phosphate + lime i and nil. Quantities of 100 to 300 gm of 
manure per tree were applied ; generally speaking 200 gm seem to be a rational 
dressing. In the experiments wdlh positive results an increase in height of 5 to 10 % 
was obtained with niirogen manure (in most cases sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
of soda) with phosphate (in most cases double superphosphate) about 10 %, with 
potash (mostly chloride of poia.^h) 5 to 30 %, with nitrogen + potash 5 to 20 % 
and with nitrogen + phosphate + lime abcut 25 %. 

In the experients in '' tap gardens the application of nitrogen gave in ii 
cases increase in yield and in 9 cases no increase ; for the other fertilisers the figures 
were as follow’s : — phosphate 2 and 10, potash i and 9, lime 1 and 3, nitrogen + 
phosphate i and i, nitrogen + phosphate + potash i and nil, nitrogen + phos- 
phate + potash + lime nil and i. The increase in yield obtained from the 
nitrogen manure was from 5 to 25 %, from the phosphate 5 to 10 %, potash 
about 5 %, lime about 5 %. 

The author states in his summary that apparently the manuring of nurseries, 
especial!}?- when they have teen laid out on poor soil, may be very useful in stimulat- 
ing the growth of young seedlings. As only small doses are neces>sary, the manuring 
of nurseries is not expensive. 

In young and in backward plantations an improvement of the growth was 
freijuently obtained, so that the manured trees could be tapped ,at an earlier date 
than the unmanured ones. 

Manuring of tap gardens from unselected seed gave only in a few cases a 
considerable increase of yield, but even in these exceptional cases manuring was 
not profitable under present conditions. 

In West Java tfie Government rubber plantation '' Serpong '' (16) is situated 
on an old andesitetuff lalerite soil, consist irgcf a led Icamy clay of fairly gccd phys- 
ical structure, but chemically speaking the soil is poor. Though various green 
manures were used arid the soil was tilled, the trees planted in igx 8 and 1919 re- 
ruained backward. 

Various artificial maufires and'^groundnut cake were applied to trees in foot 
plot-series* In the first of these a siriari effect was obtained with groundnut cake 
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but none with sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda or urea. In the second series 
the NPK plots distinctly reacted to manuring, the girth of the trees being after 
three years 129 % of the initial girth against 106 % in the control plots, while the 
plots with exclusive IT manure did not show an^’' effect. In the fourth series no 
effect was obtained with different doses of nitrate of sodium (417, 834 and 1251 kg 
per ha). In the third series, which was identical with the fourth, only the heaviest 
dose of manure had a slight effect. 

The manuring experiments of the Besoeki Experimental Station (17) were car- 
ried out on estates which are situated on the southern slopes of the Yang mountain 
and at the foot of the Raung mountain (East Java). The soil contains basalt- 
andesite material and was considered to be chemically’ good and physically 
fairly good to good ”, but generally there was a want of nitrogen and organic 
matter. The trees of these estates were unselected seedlings, 15 to 20 years old. 

In one experimental series (Bandjarsarie estate) a distinct increase in produc- 
tion was obtained by manuring with sulphate of ammonia. A product of 38.8 kg 
rubber per month per ha was obtained from the unmanured plots ; with an appli- 
cation of I kg sulphate of ammonia per tree a yield of 33.7 kg was obtained, with^ 
2 kg a yield of 40.1 kg with 3 kg a yield of 44.2 kg, with 4 kg a yield of 43.2 kg 
The gains in production over the unmanured field were respectively o.i Hr 1.9 kg* 
3-3 ± 3-8 ± i.9> 5-0 It 1.8 kg. 

In the 2nd experiment (Kali Baroe estate) an application of i % kg sulphate 
of ammonia gave a small but distinct gain in production of 2.2 ±: 0.4 kg (production 
of unmanured plots 20.4 kg, of the manured plots 23.1 kg per month per ha). 

In the 3rd experiment (Kali Mrawan) 2 kg sulphate of ammonia, and the same 
dose + 50 gm sulphur per tree were applied. No effect of the sulphate of am- 
monia could be found, but the sulphur caused a small reduction of yield-increase. 
Production 36.0 kg and 37.1 kg per month per ha, 

4th Experiment (Widodaren). Though the soil analysis gave a very low figure 
for nitrogen content, manuring wdth i kg diammonphos per tree had no effect. 

3th Experiment (Glenmore). Applications of i kg, 2 kg, 3 kg, and 4 kg nitrate 
of soda per tree had no appreciable effect. The yield was from 75.2 to 84.0 kg per 
month per ha in the different plot-series. The effect on the wintering of the trees 
was distinct : wintering in the manured plots was about 3 weeks later. 

6th Experiment (Zeelandia). No effect was found of an application of 3/4 kg 
sulphate of ammonia -|- 3/4 kg diammonphos per tree. Production 46.5 and 43.0 
kg rubber per month per ha. 

On different estates in the Zuidergebergte {>Southern Mountains) in East Java 
and the slopes of the mountains Smeroe, Kawi and Kloet, the Malang Experiment 
Station carried out manuring experiments (18, 19). The immber of experiments 
was larger and the tests were carried out partly on trees in nurseries and partly 
on trees in the fields. 

Analyses of soils of the Zuidergel:)ergte generally showed a low percentage of 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid and a varying percentage of potash, whilst the phys- 
ical condition of the soil was not entirely satisfactory. 

The manuring experiments in nurseries indicated that a full manuring with 
N. P, K. was equally’’ favourable to manuring withN. P. ; on one estate indications 
were obtained of an equally favourable result with N. onlyi With small doses the 
results were less favourable, which may be attributed to the poorer physical condi- 
tion of the soil, whereby the spreading of the roots was hindered. 

On the Kawi soils the results obtained ,fcy manuring the nursery-trees w;ith 
N. P. K, were, it is true, fairly favourable, bit|:, owing to the irregularity of the re- 
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suits obtained, no definite conclusion could be drawn. With trees in the fields the 
following results were obtained. 

1. On a backward plantation on the Smeroe mountain N. P. K, and Ca were 
applied in different combinations. The age of the trees is not mentioned. The 
number of tappable trees was small. A favourable effect could not be found. 

2. The same experiment was carried out in a field on the Molio Ardjo estate, 
planted in 1908 at an altitude of 600-700 m. The quantities applied per tree were : 
sulphate of ammonia 3 kg, superphosphate i % kg, sulphate of potassium i kg, 
(all applied in 3 doses in 1928) and slaked lime 6 kg (applied in December 1927). 
Further experiments were carried out with green-manuring {Passiflora foetida, Par- 
ria, Tephrosia and Centrosema pnbescens) with ammophos (2 ^2 

with sulphate of potassium (i kg per tree). The yield of the different unmanur- 
ed series of plots varied between 28,3 kg and 56.1 kg rubber per ha per month. The 
yields were recorded over 4 3'ears (1927 to 1930). A distinct gain in comparison 
with the increase of the unnianuted plots was to be seen in the N. P. K. Ca-, the 
NPK- and the ammophos K Ca-series, which gave in the 3rd year an excess of 6.2 ± 
1-3, 4-9 ±: 0-6 and 7.7 ± 1,0. From the results of the different combinations of 
manure it appears that P and Ca have had no influence ; the effect must therefore 
be attributed to N or K or both. 

3. In a second experiment with trees planted in 1912, and with a production 
of 56.1 and 52.5 kg rubber per month in 1927-28 and 1928-29, no effect was obtained 
with a N. P. K. manuring. 

In the third experiment of trees planted in 1911-12 manuring with N. P. 
gave a reliable but small increase of production. 

It would take too much space to give a complete review of the 6 manuring ex- 
periments of rubber fields in the Zuidergebergte, the one experiment on the Kawi 
and the 2 on the Kloet. The following statement must suffice : the results on the 
plantations in the Zuidergebergte did not show a definite effect or had no effect, 
on the Kawi plantations the experiment showed a favourable effect of N. P. K, 
manuring but no reliable effect on IST. manuring, while the two experiments on the 
Kloet did not allow of a positive conclusion. 

A review of the present position of manuring of rubber in Malacca was given 
by Hainbs and FAnCONBU Fnixx (30). This review was illustrated by a description 
of T4 manuring trials. The most important conclusions reached by these authors 
are the following. 

It may be regarded as a general rule that successful manuring is rarely to be 
expected when the yield level of the field is not low (400 lbs or more per acre per 
annum for fields planted with unselected material). On the other hand it is com- 
mon to obtain yield increavses from trees yielding only 200 to 300 lbs or less. With 
fairly old rubber response is often obtained most readily from trees of good growth 
and appearance but poor 5rield. Trees with poor, thin foliage of bad colour show 
often an immediate response as to appearance, but yield revSponse may be delayed, 
for the bark has usually been affected. 

The experiments in Malacca lead further to the conclusion that little correlation 
can be discerned between the soil type and response to manuring, which shows that 
it is almost certainly only a secondary factor. “ It may l>e true to say that success- 
ful results are seldom obtained on friable red loam soils ; but since it is equally true 
that such soils seldom carry poor yielding rubber this secondary factor is included 
in the primary factor of yield level and vegetative health in, its relation to fertilisers. 
It has ernerged that rubber of low ^deld level growing on certain coastal soils overlaid 
with peat does not respond to nitrogenous fertilisers. to believe 
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that low yields are here due to some direct inhibiting factor and not to a shortage 
of available nitrogen. In the case studied drainage appeared to be as adequate as 
the soil type permitted. It is interestirg to note that these areas were planted frcm 
virgin jungle. On apparent^ similar soils uhich had been fcr many years under 
sugarcane or other crops, rubber of similar yield level responded in a striking fashion 
to sulphate of ammonia 

The manuring experiments w'ere generally carried out on fields consisting of 
a mixed population of a low ^delding capacit3^ The authors emphasize that the 
application of fertilisers to high yielding areas of budded rubber will prove a far 
greater economic success than attempts upon the present mixed population of 
trees. 

A third progress rex^ort was issued on the Block 6 '' manuring experiment 
'' a 40 acre experiment in Malacca in which cow dung and inorganic manures 
were applied (21). The effect of matured covr dung (10,9 per cent girth increase) 
was much greater than that of the inorganic manures, of which only the nitrogen 
manure gave a significant increase (4.5 per cent). 

A detailed survey of green manuring of rubber in Ceylon is given by Muxray 
(22). After a historical introduction a description is given of the green manures 
and cover crops in new^ clearings and of the green manures and cover crops under 
mature rubber ; 26 species of green manuring plants are mentioned in this publi- 
cation. 

The number of exx^eriments intended to give definite figures of the effect of 
green manuring on growth or 3ae1d, are few and there is inadequate knowledge on 
the matter. The experiments of vSandeksok and Hainks (23) in which a compa- 
rison was made of the growth of rubber on clean weeded land and on land with a 
cover crop, give some information on this subject . The tests were made on young 
rubber plants and the growth was recorded 18 months after planting. During 
this time the clean weeded plots made consistently' better growth than those under 
a cover crop ; in some cases the difference was small, in other cases it was about 
23 per cent. This does not mean, of course, that clean weeding would give an ul- 
timate benefit and the advantage in the first years may easily become a disadvan- 
tage in later years. A year later — 29 months after planting — measurements of 
the trees were again made and it was stated that t.he early differences between the 
different blocks tend to fade out rather than to increase and that earlier differences 
due to conditions of cultivation are tending to diminish (24). 

XJ'PK'mi*. 

The low rubber prices made it a necessity to find the most economical methods 
for the different parts of the plantation work ; it became also a question of discus- 
sion what system of weeding was the most economical. The fields have either a 
rather clean cover of cover plants, or they have a cover which is already mixed 
with weeds, or a growih of w^eeds only. In the first case it was considered sufficient 
to weed once a year, which means in Java an expense of 3 to 4 guilders per bahu 
(about 5 guilders per ha). If this is not done the weeds impede the control of the 
tapping coolies and a loss in rubber results. In most cases, howwer, the cover is 
already fairly well mixed with W'eeds or the leguminous plants are already greatly 
superseded by weeds, in consequence -of lack of care. In this case it is considered 
by some planters advisable to plant shade trees in the open spaces (25). 

Dr. C. J. J, VAN HAi.n. 

{To be continued). , . 



Miscellanea. 


Rice. 

Oir, B'ROM ' Hambas 'rick in the Phii^ippinks. -- The oil is obtained from the hulls 
of rice of the ‘ Hambas variety ’ and is composed essentially of glycerides of oleic, linoleic 
and palmitic acids. In composition it is ver5^ similar to the oils of kapok, cottonseed 
and ground-nuts. It may be used commercially for the treatment of foodstuils, soap 
makhig and in general for all the uses to which cottonseed oil is put. To produce the 
oil in sufficient quantity it seems necessary to use powerful hydraulic presses. The 
extraction of oil may be regarded as an additional source of income for rice planters. 
(A. O. Cruz, A. P. ksT and N. B. Mkndiok.\, The Philippine Journal of Science, 1932, 
Vol. 47, No. 4). 


Cotton. 

Thk i93^>3i cotton season in the Ekkgian Congo. — This season like the preced- 
ing one marked a decided advance in the cotton production. There is no doubt that the 
results would have been still better if the season had been more propitious and if there 
had not been losses caused by disease and pests. Rainfall was inadequate at planting 
time and too abundant at harvest time. The diseases and pests vrhich caused most 
damage were black arm disease (Bacterium malvacearum), which necessitated the destruc- 
tion of about 40 hectares of cotton, and the pink bollworm (Gelechia gossypiella) . All 
possible means of control were applied to reduce the losses. 

The native is becoming accustomed to cotton growing and is taking to it more and 
more, though European planters are also interested in it, attracted by the considerable 
and Certain profits. It would however be unwise to remove the present supervision of 
the cotton plantations, for the native in spite of good intentions reciuires guidance. 

The seed improvement scheme is being systematically carried on in the selection 
stations. A total of 908,762 kg. of selected seed has been produced, of which 200,000 kg, 
have been re-sowm in the propagating zones and 708,762 kg. have been planted in other 
cotton growing parts. 

In the whole cotton growing zone of the Belgian Congo there are about 280,000 plan- 
ters, about 160,000 of which have not been able to receive selected seed and have had to 
use locally grown seed. 

The harvesting was also inspected in order to avoid the presence of unripe cotton. 

The following table shows the recent development of cotton production in the Bel- 
gian Congo. 



Season 

Uel^ 1 

Ubangi 

1928 - 29 . . 

1929 - 30 . . 

1930 - 31 . . 


14924062 kg 

22518 775 » ; 

30330 576 » 1 

1 195809 kg 

1275 295 » 

2 444894 * 


During the 1930-31 season the experimental studies of the 3deld per hectare of na- 
tive plantations were continued. Comparison with the results of the preceding year 
showed that the yields were about the same. In the poorest savannah soils the lowest 
yield was 220 kg ; in the richest forest soils the yields were from 1132 to 1273 kg. 

Sales began early in January and the season closed in the latter half of April. The 
plants were everj^here pulled up and destroyed as rapidly as possible under me direct 
supervision of the o fixcial staff and before the end of the sales. 

Awards in the form of tools, which had become optional in the districts of TCle, 
has practically disappeared. Prizes of salt are much valued by the natives everywhere. 
Chiefs are still awarded 2 centimes per kilo of cotton produced within their jurisdiction, 
(Annual report on the 1930-31 cotton season presented by F. Spabano, Director of the 
* Propagande Cotbnni^re du Congo beige Bulletin Agncole du Congo Beige, Bnixelles 
X931, Vol. XXII, No. 3). 

R U'b b e r . 

Improved grafting sysT3S3^.iN the regeneration of hevea plantations. With 
a view to dimhriyiing the costs of grafting and if possible improving the yields of the 
grafted trees, new methods have been tried out and the old routine abandoned. 
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Experiments ha\-e shown that it is not the actual budding but the binding wliick 
is the expensive part of the grafting system as regards labour. Thus that part of the 
technique should be improved first. 

The usual inverted V-shaped cut wliich is made in large trees to prevent the latex, 
flowing over the graft necessitates extra labour and the preparation of the trees in ad- 
vance. An improvement consists in reversing the position and shape of the incision. 
The flow of sap is equally prevented and further the graft is no longer liable to be 
injured by infiltration of water between the bark and the binding. This method makes 
possible the ‘ open graft ' system. , . , 

This system was tried on hevea in 1930. It is a reversed mcision graft improtected 
against weather except for the usual wreath of leaves. It was suggested by observation 
of the frequent presence of water or excessive moisture tmder the waxed binding consi- 
dered to be watertight, by the rot of the bud-slips and by the necrosis of the bark caused 
by the parafi&n w^ax. 

Close contact between the tw^o cambiums w^as obtained either by fastening the graft 
with a band of galvanised iron wire and wooden wedges (see fig, x) or by a pressing; 
appliance nailed to the bark. 



Fig. 1. — Fastening of the graft with a wire 
band and wooden wedges. 

a graft 

b =5 protecting wood 
0 wooden wedge 
U = galvanised iron wire 



Fig. 2. — Tightening by twisting the wire- 
hand with a conical pin (Mlarrot process’).- 
e = section of branch 
/ = wire band 
— bamboo over the graft 
k ^ conical pin 


The latter system was soon abandoned. The other 'was improved by reidacing the 
wedge by the * Garrot ’ system of tightening the wire by twisting. A piece of bamboo is- 
placed over the graft and the loop of the band over that and the latter twisted to tighten 
the wire and then a conical pin inserted, forcing it suflficientlv to apply the necessary pres- 
sure (see fi^, 2). 

By this means 250 grafts may be effected per day, that is to say, twice the usual 
number. The results are excellent. Further the regeneration of the whole plantation 
can be carried out in a single operation instead of in 4 as formerly. Thus a considerable 
gain in the tonnage of latex is obtained without additional cost. (M. PnANCHON, Direc- 
tor of the Michelin plantations. Bulletin ^conomique de Vlndochine, October 1931-B). 

Rubber content of the bark of Ficus smcins in the Phieifpine Isiands. — 
Analyses ofthe bark of 24 Philippine species of Ficus were made to determine the rubber 
content. The species were selected from among those growing in the vicinity of Manila 
and in the Makuing Botanic Gardens. The leaves and bark were air-dried and reduced 
to a powder capable of passing through a 20-mesh sieve. The content in rubber was. 
determined by the method recommended by Haee and Goobspeed. The bark of the 
toee foUowing species was found to contain rubber : — F. calophylloides Elmer (0,73 %), 
FdasUca Roxb. (3.55 %} and F, Minahassm Mq. i(o.52 %), The rubber content is. 
liable to considerable fluctuations due more particularly to the , age of the tree and. 
soil and weather eonditiems. 
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In composition the rubber in these species is very similar to Para rubber (see the foh 
lowing table) ; it contains a considerable quantity of hydrogen carbide (Cio Hie), which is 
the main constituent of Para rubber. 


Spedes 

; Carbon 

Hydrogen 

1 

Oxygen 
j 100 — (C -f H) 

^ 1 * 


: 

! 

% 

% 

FictiS Mimhassac Miq 

i 87.16 

1 11.85 

0.99 

18.00 

F. elastica Roxb 


12.00 

, 1.60 

16.52 

F, calophvUoides Rimer 

85.70 

1 11.92 

2,38 

16.41 


(Marai^on and CabaTO, The Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. 47, Ko, 4, 
Manila 1932). 

Green Manures. 

The use of green manures ANP cover crops in coffee PI^ANPAtlONS. — Green 
manure plants must satisfy the following conditions. 

(j) Be quick growing and readily spreading ; 

(2) Have abundant leaves ; 

(3) Not be so strong growing that they harm the young coffee trees ; 

(4) Not have twining or climbing stems ; 

(5) Not be exacting, have a deeply rooting system rich in nodules ; 

(6) Not becoming lignified too early; 

(7) Not be liable to the same diseases and pests as the coffee. 

A plant approaching the ideal must be sought amongst the two types of Tegumi- 
noseae : — those wth erect habit — Cvoialana, Tephvosia, Leucaena glauca — and 
those with creeping habit — Indigofera, Calopogonium, 

The erect legumes are generally sown in rows between the cojEee plants ; they pro- 
vide an e&ctive protection agahist direct insolation, wind and erosion. 

The creeping sorts are often mixed with Crotalaria and Tephrosia ; they have the 
great advantage of keeping the ground in perfect condition and considerably reducing 
hoei^ costs. 

Tlie cliief species of I/egummoseae used as green manures in coffee plantations in 
the Dutch Bast Indies are the following : — Tephrosia Candida D. C., Tephrosia Vogelii 
Hook., Cotalaria usaramoensis Bak., Crotalaria anagyr aides H. B. etK., Indigofera su-- 
matrana Gaertn., Leucaena glauca Benth., Indigofera hendecaphylla] Q,cq,, Calopogonium 
muconoides Desv., Pueraria jauanica jfBenth., Centrosama pube scans Benth, and Vigna 
oUgosperma Bak. 

(SeabdEN G. B., Bulletin Agricole du Congo beige, Vol. XXII, 3, Bruxehes, 
septembre 1931)- 


animal husbandry 

Present Methods of Testing Draft Animals and their Defects* 

The dominating concept in modem stock farming is the selection of breeding 
stock according to output or yield. Selection implies the estimation of indivi- 
dual efficiency and has given rise to various methods of testing capacity so that ani- 
mals may be compared as regards 3deld. |i 

Of recent years yield tests have been perfected for nearly all farm ^imals and 
nearly all types of output. Draft efliciency has naturally not been negl^ted, thou^ 
it has not been found possible to extend tests of work as widely as those of dairy 
yield ot egg laying. The reason for this may be soughf in theiact that tots of draft 
capacity have, not yet been established oh sufficiently uniform lines or Sufficiently 
petfecto to giye tmqn^astionable results yielding an Accurate idea of the moik out- 

j ' ' i ' ' ^ ' ' ' ' 
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put of the animal expressed in figures allowing of comparison with other animals and 
an estimation of the value of the animal to the breeder. 

In general the methods used to-day are those alreadj^ described (see this B^dle- 
tin, 1929, No. 8, pp. 319-322). They have been increased in precision and conse- 
quently the rules for the tests are now more definite and detailed. As an example 
we may cite the Rules for the Yield Tests of the Heavy Draught Horse Breeders' 
Association of German^", w^hich are very precise in detail . 

Two main types of test are still distinguished : — test of maximum force and 
test of endurance. 

The test of maximum force is usually made with Coixins' dynamometric wagon, 
which is in more general use than Professor Visser's apparatus. In America only 
CoEEiNs' wagon is used and in Germany, which in Europe is the country making 
most use of these tests, the American dynamometric wagon is also exclusively used 
for the maximum force test. Further, the Heavy Draught Horse Breeders mention- 
ed above allow no other method. 

The dynamometric wagon works in such a w^ay that the pulling of the horses 
raises heavy weights which act as brakes on the wheels. The resistance of the wa- 
gon to motion is regulated by the weights for the wagon cannot be moved until the 
weights have been sufficiently raised and can go forward only if they are suspended. 
As the force of the horses diminishes the weights fall on to the floor of the wagon 
and at the same moment a hydraulic brake worked by an oil pump comes into ac- 
tion. The course is fixed at 8.4 metres. If the horse or team has completed the 
course the weights are increased and in this way the maximum force of the horses 
is determined. 

The horses are classified according to weight. The Rules referred to above fix 
. the following grades : — 

Grade i. — Gorses of less than 600 kg (a pair weighing less than 1200 kg). 

Grade 2. — - Horses of 600 to 700 kg (a pair weighing from 1200 to 1400 kg). 

Grade 3. — Horses of over 700 kg (a pair weighing over 1400 kg). 

The initial weight regulating the resistance of the wagon in the tests is varied 
‘ according to the grade of the horses. For grade i it is 1178 lbs (American), for grade 
~ 2, 1360 lbs and for grade 3 1451 lbs. A judging committee of 3 persons and the 
veterinary officers present decide on the weight to be added after each stage of the 
test. The veterinary officers must also examine the pulse and respiration before and 
after the tests, and they and the judges make a statement regarding the condition 
of the horse before and after the test, which is entered in the report. It should be 
" added however that the rules on this point which should determine the fatigue of 
the animal during the test are very vague and leave too much scope for the subjec- 
tive element. 

According to the German rules the draft force is expressed : — 

(1) by the weight in lbs whose resistance the team has overcome, taking into 
account also the distance covered in metres ; 

(2) by the number of h. p. given in the time indicated ; 

{3) by the gross weight of the load of a wagon drawn 15 to 20 times over a 
granite paved road, the wagon requiring the same draft force as the dynamometric 
wagon. 

As stated above Connnsrs* dynamometric wagon is practically exclusively used 
for maximum force tests in the United States and Germany. The VissEE apparatus 
is used only in the Netherlands where it Originated, in certain German competitions 
and in the yield tests of Eibremont in Bel^um. It has already been described in 
this Bulletin {loc, cit) so need ncot be disNcmked further. 
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Besides the test of force there is also a test of endurance which allows of the ani- 
mal being kept under observation for a longer time. • The German regulations already 
quoted fix 3 different sorts of endurance test. 

Test A requires horses of 4 years and upwards to draw a wagon weighing 4- 
times their own weight (horses of 3 years a wagon of 3 times their weight) over a 
course of 12 km at a minimum speed of 12 minutes per km. The shorter the time taken 
the higher is the animal placed. 

For test B the minimum weight is fixed at 32.5 quintals for i horse and at 6 % 
quintals for a pair. One point is gained per kilometre, i. e., i point per 5 quintals ot 
extraload. The time taken, reduced by the points gained by theload, gives the num-- 
ber of points determining the horse's class. The horse or pair with the fewest points 
has given the best 3deld. In this test also the course is fixed at 12 km. 

For test C, as for test A, the gross weight fixed for horses of 4 years and up- 
wards is 4 times their weight and for horses of 3 years, 3 times their weight. The 
12 km must be covered at a minimum speed of 10 minutes per km, then the same dis- 
tance must be covered at a trot with unloaded wagon at a minimum speed of 5 ^ 
minutes per km. For each minute gained at the trot the time taken to cover the 
course walking is reduced by one point (minute), though it cannot be reduced by 
more than 16 points. The time taken to cover the course walking reduced b^'^ the 
points gained at the trot gives the number of points determining the class. The 
lowest number of points indicates the best yield. 

Wagons as far as possible of the same type must be used for the tests. If this 
is not possible however simple carts loaded with bryks must be used. The cart must 
have the ordinary grease box, no patent axle or oil bath. Respiration and pulse are 
tested before and after the trials as in the tests for maximum force. 

The programmes for other endurance tests are fundamentally similar to the pre- 
ceding, Thus, for example, the programme of the endurance tests fixed by the 
German Fight Horse (‘ Warmblut *) Breeders' Association is the following : — 

(1) A weight corresponding to 6-8 times that of the horse or team must be 
drawn at walking pace over 500 metres of road ; 

(2) A weight corresponding to 5-6 times that of the horse or team must be 
drawn at walking pace over a course of 12 km ; sometimes the return journey is 
required at the trot with unloaded cart ; 

(3) A load coiresponding to 3 % — 5 times that of the horse or team must 
be drawn at walking pace over 30 km of road with moderate inclines. The judges 
may require the return journey to be made with unloaded wagon. 

In all these cases the horses are classed according to the time taken to cover the 
course and the impression of fatigue they give at the end of the test. Classification 
is made by points of value. 

In the yield tests which were carried out at Cremona in Italy on 3 and 4 October 
1931 there were 2 different trials. In the one the horses were required to draw a 
gross weight of 65 to 70 quintals at walking pace over a distance of 6 km ;in the other 
they had to draw a gross weight of 15 quintals over 12 km of which half had to be 
at walking pace and half at a trot. Classification was according to the time taken 
and the degree of fatigue. The latter was determined by examining the horses be- 
fore and after the test, and half an hour after arrival at the end of the course, as re- 
gards temperature, pulse and respiration. 

The methods described will sufi 5 .c,e.to give an idea of present day testing of draft 
animals. The anatfer i.s of imports.nde because it is highly desirable that the selec- 
tion of draft hbrsos according to yield should be supported on a firm basis. In the 
research bn 'this subject that ' the, carried the 2 ootechmcal and Biolo- 
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gical Institute of the * Technische^Hochschule ’ of Munich with a grant from the Ger- 
man Association of Science (* Notgemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenschaft ') the 
first question which suggested itself w^as : what are the desiderata to be supplied by a 
perfect method ? The divergence between the present methods and this ideal gives 
a means of judging how present methods satisfy the requirements and how far they 
give an accurate measure of the real power of the .animal. 

The essential points may be stated as follows : — 

(i) The test must be theoretically sound as regards yield of work ; 

. (3) It must give the results in figures which are independent of the place and 
season of the test ,* 

(3) It must give comparable values which can serve as a basis for selection of 
breeding stock. 

These requirements seem obvious but they are not satisfied in practice. 

The draft horse does mechanical work like a machine or inanimate engine. 
It would thus appear logical to regard the animal doing the work as an animate engine 
and to measure its capacity for work by the amount of work done as is the practice 
in testing inanimate engines. But, in addition to the obvious differences, there are 
between animate and inanimate engines essential mechanical differences. Thus, 
for example, in the inanimate engine there are definite relationships between the 
maximum load and other loads. Probably there exist similar laws in animate en- 
gines, but these are at present unknown ; our knowledge in fact of the dynamics of 
animate engines is still very incomplete. This makes it extremely difficult to at- 
tain accuracy in tests of yield. To-day a given force is measured without any know- 
ledge of the relationship between the force measured and the capacity of the animal 
for work . It is recognised that the animate engine is able to exceed its normal power 
in a measure greatly superior to that of inanimate engines. It is evident therefore 
that in tests of yield one is often measuring quantities of work which are below or 
above the real power of the horse. The output of power is very largely regulated 
according to the amount of work required of the animal and it is only too easy to 
measure effort which is overworking the horse and will exhaust it prematurely. It 
is clear that these results are of doubtful value in selection. What is then the right 
limit? ^ 

The d3rnamics of animate engines will give the answer. One of the characte- 
ristics of animate engines is not to be able to work in a continuous manner. After 
a certain time of work they show signs of fatigue, their power falls of and finally 
the animal must stop : a pause is necessary to regenerate power. After a suitable 
pause the animal can again give the same amount of work as before, always suppos- 
ing that the work required of it before the rest has not exceeded certain limits. These 
simple considerations demonstrate that in the animate engine there is close rela- 
tionship between the quantity of work, the time of work and the time of rest. 

In general when one speaks of the power of a given animal the maximum amount 
of work is meant that the animal is able to supply in the course of a normal working 
day and to continue to supply in the following days and for a long period, possibly 
of some years. It is clear that this is the quantity of work that must be determined 
and that it cannot be successfully tested if excessive work exhausting the animal 
inmediately is required of it. Thus the writer is of opinion that the mimaVs reai 
capacity for work can he determined only by considering in correlation the quantity 
of work done, the degree of fatigue and the time necessary to regenerate complete power. 

If it is required that the power of the animal be tested by a method that is 
theoretically sound, this implies that the test must be based on the principles of dy^ 
namics governing the work of the animate engine and must indude the whole of 
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Teal power. A perfect test cannot be founded on an empirical basis, demanding 
a priori a unilateral work from the animal in a determined quantity. A test of this 
kind determines the power of the animal only if it can yield the average work re- 
quired. 

In the second place it has been required that the test shall give results that are 
independent of the place and season of the test. The environmental factors which 
may affect the results of the test must be considered. 

There is no doubt that the results of a yield test of any kind, whether of milking 
capacity, egg la^dng, etc., are influenced to a large extent by the climatic factors, 
geographical and economic conditions, etc., of the place where the test is carried out. 
These factors modify the results of all yield tests without exception and to eliminate 
them from the results would necessitate an exact knowledge of the influence of 
the environment on the animal. We are still a long way from such knowledge. This 
is one of the main obstacles in the way of comparing results obtained in different 
countries. 

In all probability these difficulties will remain some time yet, but other local 
influences affect results unnecessarily in modern methods of testing draft capacit}" 
and complicate them to such an extent that even the results of tests taken at diffe- 
rent times at places at no great distance apart are not comparable. I^et us consi- 
der first the influence of the varying friction of different roads. The present regula- 
tions on this point lack definition. For example, the definition ‘ route gazonnee en 
bon el at ' leaves too much margin for subjective interpretation. It must be borne 
in mind that at different seasons with different degrees of moisture the same road 
will have very different coefiicieuts of friction, thus affecting the resistance of the 
cart and the paces of the horse. 

The determination of the influence of friction on the resistance of the cart to 
traction presents no great difficulty. vSuitable dynamometres would suffice to give 
results very much more valuable. 

It is more difficult to determine the influence of the temperature on the draft 
capacity. A scientific basis for such study is not yet available. It would first be 
necessary to have a perfect method for determining the 3rie}d in work at the same 
temperature, then by statistical methods the various powers of the same animate 
engine under different conditions of temperature could be studied. Unhappily 
■such a perfection in technique has not yet been reached. The influence of tempera- 
ture however on a thermochemical engine such as the horse ivS so evident that it is 
desirable that the temperature should always be noted in reports of trials. 

The same is true of other factors such as atmospheric pressure and air moisture. 
These factors certainly exercise a certain influence on the power of the animal, but on 
the other hand it is essential to avoid too great complication in the tests. Hence it 
is not desirable to take Into account all the ecological factors but only those causing 
variations which may exceed the limit of permissible error. 

As stated at the outset, tests of, draft capacity must primarily furnish data for 
selection of breeding stock. To obtain this result the 3rd condition established above 
must be satisfied^ that is to say, the result must be expressed in a manner, allowing 
of comparison with other tests made at other seasons and in other places. The form 
in which the results are at pre^nt expressed leaves much to be desired, specially 
as regaf ds tests of endurance. Classification is, effected fey means of poii^s, a metiiod 
which not only gives uo exact idea of the absolute amount of work done but also 
leaves ' t^o;^g^eat for ^ the. subjective element. It ordy relative' factS; 
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It may even happen that a horse \^’hich is placed first actually did less work than the 
horse placed fifth, as occurred in the yield test at Cologne on 24 April 1929 (example 
cited by Dr. Ottjsjn in Deutsche LandivirtschaitUche Tierzuchf, Hannover 1929, Heft 
28). This drawback results from the fact that the various bases of the different point 
rtiethods do not fulfil the requirements of the theory of mechanical work. It is also 
difficult to understand why the good or bad upkeep of the cart, shafts, etc., must be 
calculated and why it must influence the class of the horse in a test of draft cajpacity. 
Even granting that taking the>se points into account has an educative influence on 
the owners, the data obtained in this way cannot act as reliable bases for selectioti 
or allow of comparison between the capacities of parent and progeny. 

Wliy is it therefore that the mechanical work of animate engines cannot be ex- 
pressed and calculated in the same units as that of inanimate engines, obeying only 
the physical laws governing methanical work ? It should even be required that the 
degree of fatigue and the capacity” for recovery be expressed in units of physical mea* 
surement, so that the classification of the tested animals may be founded on uniform 
scientific bases. 

The present methods of testing draft capacity are still far from the ideal ex- 
plained briefly above. But in spite of their imperfections they play an important role 
if only because they popularise the concept of appraising draft animals according 
to yield. It is to be hoped that in the near future the methods will be perfected so 
that the}" ma}-^ form the basis of scientific breeding. 

E. Moskovits. 


Miscellanea. 


General Stock Farming. 

Gknerai; Assembly op the French Aneviau Husbandry Oppxce, — The General 
Assembly of the French Animal Husbandry Office, which met on 5 March in Paris, was 
mainly devoted to discussion of the more important of the present problems of stock 
farming in France and particularly to that of importation quotavS. The following reso- 
lutions were formulated and presented to the Minister of Agricitlture : — 

“A. The members of the French Animal Husbandry Office, 

Being of opinion that, though the quota for imports of animals for slaughter and 
meat may have prevented a catastrophic fall in livestock prices on our markets, the 
measure has provoked reprisals abroad wliich ate highly prejudicial to international 
trade and annul all our efforts to extend our foreign market, recommend 

That the public authorities should with the utmost urgency study means of re- 
establishing foreign trade relations. 

In particular it is requested that a compensatory exchange be established between 
the countries exporting animals for slaughter and meat and the stock raising regions 
ill France, fixing by means of treaties or agreements an ad valorem percentage on the 
price of breeding stock purchased by the said importing countries in accordance with the 
tonnage im^rted 

F. The members of the French Animal Husbandry Office, 

Being of opinion that the measures for regulating importation of horses for slaughter 
are inadequate to ^sure the protection of French stock breeding, recommend : — 

(1) That animals intended for slaughter should be branded on the shoulder with 
the letters ‘ B. C. ' so as to make possible a satisfactory control of the destination of 
the animals. 

(2) That compensation in correspondence with tlie quota be granted by importing 
countries in favour of the purchase of breeding stock belongiag to French breeds 

Inauguration or the Piedmont Institute for SciENTmc Stock Farming and* 
Dairying. The new quarters of the * Isiituto zo&tecnico e caseario per il Piemonte * 
at Ducento in the provmce of Turin have been opened in the presence of the Prince of - 
Piedmont and the Minister of Agriculture. The Institute Is now provided with pre* 
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mises worthy of the excellent work that it has accomplished in spite of limited resources, 
and inadequate equipment. In liis inauguration speech M. DK Ai^berTis, the President 
of the Institute, spoke of the valuable work done by the Director, Professor Vkzzani. 

S. T. 

Regulation oe herdbooks for farm animals in France. —A Presidential De- 
cree of 1 6 February 1932 institutes at the IVIinistry of Agriculture a register of approved 
herdbooks, studbooks, etc., a register in temporary inscription of herdbooks, studbooks, 
etc. and a register of special herdbooks, etc. 

Ministerial Decrees of 29 February and 15 March 1932 fix the technical and admin- 
istrative conditions for entry in these registers. 

Horses. 

Bncouragkment of horse bree:ding in Switzerland. — The following informa- 
tion regarding the new measures for promoting horse breeding in Switzerland in ac- 
cordance with the Decree of 7 July 1931, are taken from a report by M. A. KoniG, 
Vice-Director of Agriculture for the Federal Department of Public Economy, published 
in the Annuaive agncoU de la Suisse 

One of the important changes involved in the new measures is the abolishment of 
the designation ' saddle horse ' from the aims of the stud breeder. In accordance with 
the Decree the Confederation will subsidise the breeding of draught horses which will 
fulfil the requirements of the farm as well as of the army. It is fully understood that the 
breeding of the improved halfbred type is included and will continue to receive Govem- 
nient support. 

The Federal Depot for Stallions and Colts at Avenches will continue being used as 
in the past. As regards the increase in the service tax to safeguard the interests of the 
private stallion owner a new provision has been inserted by which Cantons requiring 
the >stay of stallions from the Depot must ^arantee at least 30 mares to he served or the 
corresponding value of .service taxes calculated at a minimum rate of 20 francs per mare. 
In order to facilitate the purchase of stallions by the Syndicates and their members the 
Deiiot is authorised to sell them stallions on paymeiit of the valuation price. 

Until now the Confederation has allowed no special grant for the rearing of 
entire colts, which will in future be aided and encouraged by the granting of prizes 
amounting to xoo fr. for colts from i to 2 years old and to 250 fr. for those over 2 
years. Iti regard to grants in favour of private stallion owning the new regulations 
differ considerably from the earlier ones. Hitherto the Confederation has allowed a 
grant of 50 % of Ihe value from the date of approval, then after 6 years of service witli 
satisfactory results a supplementary annual grant of 5 % of the estimated value. This 
method of subsidising has taken into accomit that most of the stalHons were imported 
from abroad. Now that the stallions are for the most part bred in the country the 
grant immediately payable amounts to only 25 % of the value. Oh the other hand 
allocation of supplementary grants begins from the first year of service provided that the 
stallion havS served at least 15 mares during the season. The annual increase in these 
grants rises to 5 % of the value and may be increased to as much as 10 % from the 
3rd year. In addition the owner will receive a further supplement for each filly sired 
by his vStallion which is presented for the first time at the Annual Show and awarded at 
least 70 points. 

According to the new regulations Syndicates which have less than 10 prize brood 
mares lose their rights to the grants for mares and fillies as long as the number remains 
below 10. " * 

The measure is of interest which rules that an animal entered for the show may not 
receive an award unle.ss it is of the required type of horse, of the breed selected by the 
Syndicate and not only sired by an approved stallion but is progeny of a mare wlxich 
has been * awarded a prize in a Federal or Cantonal Show, 

The Detoe contains also provisions, relating to the allocation of grants for the for- 
ifiation and upkeep of studbooks. 

Hoese beeeding frqblbms in Italy. — The present sitnation and problems ofu 
horse breeding in Italy were discussed in the Chamber of Deputies by ilr. GaeTANI. 

At the present time the-stud farming m Italy is insufficient to meet ttje’needs of thfe, 
<x>untry,. largely -bemuse the^amniate are not produced 'as cheaply as in the..m#in export-' 
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ing countries suclx as Poland, Hungary and Yugoslavia, even taking into account the 
present custom duties* 

As regards technical breeding problems the disputes between the partisans of the 
English throughbred and the eastern horse have been settled some time ago by the 
Government having allotted to each district a certain breed. Thus in Sardinia a light 
saddle horse vith a basis of Arab blood is bred. In Sicily a saddle horse is bred from 
Arabs and English thoroughbreds which can also be used for draught purposes and is 
suitable for the arm^r. In the Salerno district, after a period of uncertainty, a horse 
suitable for officers’ use and a heavy cavalry horse are being bred. In Apulia, Basilicata 
and the Abruzzi mules are bred. In ‘ Venezia Tridentina ’ the Aveline breed must be 
maintained, and for ‘ Venezia Giulia ’ the Eipizza breed has been chosen . The Persano 
breed has been revived on a basis of Arab blood. In tlie Po Valley horses particularly 
suitable for artillery use are raised. 

The^ Government has at its disposal 8 depots and 86 stations for stallions. There 
are special courses in horse-breeding for trained agriculturists. 

The studs will receive during the 3^ear 1932-33, 1 5 million liras, of wliich 3 million 
wih come from service taxes and 12 million from Government grants. Out of this sum 
2 million will be set aside for raising donkeys and mules. 

For further encouraging the industry it is proposed (i) to increase the duty on im- 
ported horses, {2) to increase the State contribution b}" at least 2 million liras, (3) that 
horse racing should be under the super^dsion of the Ministry of Agriculture, (4) that 
the official horse-raising programme should in future be rigidly adhered to. 

Cattle. 

New method epr testing dairy cow feeding. — According to a communication 
from M. A. Eeroy to the French Agricultural Academy (25 November 1931) the results 
of the dairy cow tests at the ^ Better Cows Competition ’ and of the tests of the Seine- 
et-Oise and Seine-et-Mame Dairy Control Syndicates have shown a perfect agreement 
between the figures calculated according to C. W. TUxMER and W. E. Gaines’ law and 
the ^fields observed in the well-fed herds tested. 

The law referred to states that the reduction in milk production after calving is 
a function of the time if the cow is normally fed during the whole lactation period and 
is not served before the 6th month of lactation. If M is the yield during the month of 
maximum production (normally the 2nd month after calving) and if £.3, L4. L5 . . . 
etc. represent the yields of the 3td, 4th, 5th .. . etc. month it results that 

^3 E4 Ls Ls 

M ~ L3 ~~L^~ 

The value of the coefficient CP is usually between 0.85 and i.o. According to 
GAESTESxt IS 0.95 for cows giving a maximum of 18 kg. of milk and falls to 0,85 for cow^s 
givmg a maximum of 36 kg. 

By means of this law the farmer can readily calculate the theoretical yield of each 
cow which allows him to compare the theoretical mean of the herd with the mean ob- 
tamed m practice. This comparison shows the farmer if the feeding is inadequate or 
badly balanced for if aU the cows of a herd give yields regularly below the correspond- 
mg theoretical figures there is likelihood that this abnormal state of things results from 
a defective system of feeding. 


Pigs. 

Pig types pi^fei^Ed in Ge^iany. — An enquiry made by the Pleischerverband- 
mttmg mth regard to the types of pig most in demand in Germany showed that there 
pigs of from 90 to 105 kg live weight. There is also a demand 
^ weight of 135 to 150 kg. for the curing industry. The demand 
for the latter type of pig is much less than for the former and is required mainly in 
autumn and winter. The Bldtier f%r Landmirischaftliche Marktforschung (Berlin, Vol. 2, 
nriormation is taken, adds that the facts are supported by ob- 
sm^ations on fluctuation of prices. In autumn and winter fat pigs are dearer than pork 

summer the Hght type is relatively, and sometimes even ab- 
solutel3r, priced higher than the other t3rpe. This is of interest seeing that the produc- 



tion of I kg. of live weight is more costly for the heavy types than for the light. It 
appears from recent research carried out by M. Nieschx,ang that, in fattening up to 
100 kg of live weight, 3.6 kg of gram are required to produce i kg of live weight, but 
in fattening further to 1*25 kg 6.4 kg. of grain are required for each kilo of gain. 


CIIANGKS IN THK uTiiyiSATiON OF PIGS IN Poi^AND. — • The Polish export trade in 
pig ] 3 roclucts has shown a tendenc}’' of recent years to develo ]3 in such a wa}" that pork 
and products of the curing industry have gained in importance over live pigs. This is 
clearly apparent in the following table which shows the exports during the last three 
years. 



1 1929 

1930 

I93J 

Live pie-s (nmubei) 

. . . 960000 

721000 

374000 

Pork Oiuintals) 

. . . ! 99000 

77000 , 

121000 

Bacon (cjuiutals) 

. . . ; 120000 

274000 

529000 

Pfoduct^ or the curinii; industrv (quintals) 

. . . 1 17000 

! 

34000 

'80000 


The total value of the exports has however diminished : in 1929 it was 226 million 
zloty'^, in 1930, 238 million, in 1931, 197 million. 

With a view to promoting the exportation of bacon a new regulation has been le- 
galised as from 1 April 1932, which standardises bacon production. {Nachrichten Uber 
den '\leh- und FUisckverkehy, Berlin 1932, Nr. 16). 

Poultry. 

PiUiPARATioNS FOR THiO WoRiyD POULTRY CoNGRRSS. — The preliminary prepara- 
tions for this Congress, which will be held at Rome in September 1933 under the 
patronage of the King of Italy, are already well advanced. 

The Secretariat and Committee of Patronage are arranged ; the President will be 
the Italian Minister of Agriculture and Forests^ the Vice-President will be M. KoCK, 
Councilor of >State for Denmark and President of the International AsJiociation for 
:^Tentihc l^oultry Keeping. During the Congress an Iiiteniatioual Poultry Show will be 
organised hi the Market of Trajan, Rome. 


Sericulture. 

A Serictjlttjkal Congrkss IN Bulgaria. — On the initiative of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry of Sofia a Conference met at Vratza on 29 November 193 r to 
discuss silkworm breeding, silk throwing, spinning and weaving. After animated dis- 
cussions the Conference was agreed that in spite of the present crisis in the silk industry 
in Bulgaria sericulture is of iniportance for the coimtry and should be actively supported, 

p:. M. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


Manufacture of Processed Cheese. 

By processed cheese, i:)asteimsed cheese, kraft cheese, etc. (in French ‘ fromage 
pasteurise', * fromage fondu', 'fromage renovc', 'frontage en boltes'; in German 
^ Schmelzkase ' Ka^o Otoe Rinde * Konservenkase SSchachtelkase ') are meant 
the cheeses prepared by softening cheeses of varying degrees of maturity by means 
of certain salts and moulding them into convenient form for purposes of storage or 
to utilise cheeses which have become slightly defective in texture or shape. 


'practicaMe ^ - ....... 



OF mn PKOCKssiNG OF ch:^bs 3^- --r The first 
pfeparing this type of cheese ' was discovexe4' by Messrs 
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Gbrber and Co. of Tliun in Switzerland. As early as 1905 this firm was seeking a 
means of storing Emmenthal cheeses by making them into more practical form, 
particnlarl}^ with a view to exportation to the tropics. As a result of long and costly 
experiments a process was found of making a good quality Emmenthal cheese that 
could be kept for a long time. At first the cheese was packed only in tins for hot 
countries, then it was realised that this t3q)e of cheese packed in wood, and later 
in cardboard, could find as wfide a market, il not wider, in temperate regions. Now 
it is in countries with teni]3erate climates that processed cheese has acquired eco- 
nomic importance. 

The manufacture of processed cheese has developed elsew^herc besides Swit- 
zerland. According to Swiss statistics the country exported in 1929 52,518 quintals 
(net weight) of boxed cheese. In Germany the trade in processed cheese was nearly 
half (40 %) of the total commerce in cheese ; there are about 60 factories. In 
France most of the factories are in the Jura mountains w^here most of the Gruy^re 
cheese is produced, which is the main foundation of Frnch processed cheese. There 
are several factories also in England, where Cheddar cheese is preferred as the basis. 
Holland produces mainly ' Gouda ' in blocks. In Norway ' Primula ' cheese is 
made from ' Kawli * in the mountains. Denmark although a dairy farming country 
is as yet little interested in processing cheese. Austria has 7 large factories, Hun- 
gary 5. There are also several in Italy, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. In the United 
States about a quarter of the cheese production is melted and pasteurised, using 
* Cheddar ^ * Eimbourg ^ ' Camembert * and ‘ Brique \ Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand also make processed cheese, mainly using Cheddar. 

^ Manufacturing processes. — There are 3 main operations : — (i) Prepa- 
ration of the materials — (2) Softening or pasteurisation — (3) Moulding and 
packing. 

(i) Trcpayation of the matenals, — First the cheeses to be used must be selec- 
ted, each being examined as regards flavour and aroma and then graded. Then the 
proportions to be mixed must be determined. Tliis is done by testing samples on a 
small scale, which is a long and tedious operation but brings its compensation in the- 
quality of the final product. Different sorts of cheese can be used or, as is most 
usually the case, a single sort. When one cheese is used such as Emmenthal,. 
Gruy^re, Cheddar, Tilsitt, Trapist, Romadour, Camembert, etc., it is usual to mix 
newly-made and matured cheeses. This is not only for the flavour but to facili- 
tate the softening of the cheese, owing to the different chemical properties of new 
and matured and over-matured cheese. 

Use of newly-made cheese always has drawbacks ; it is almost impossible to- 
prevent theiat ^ oiling off * and the resulting cheese is apt to be rubbery. The best 
results are given by cheeses that have matured from 4 to 7 months. New and 
matured cheeses can however be mixed, e.g., 2 to 3 parts of 2 months-old cheese 
with 1 part of well-matured cheese. 

Next the rind must be removed or cleaned, the cheeses cut up, ground and well- 
mixed. To grate the rind it is first softened in steam or with boiling water and, in 
the case of waxed cheeses, rubbed with a metal brush. The cutting up is usually 
started with a steel wire ^d continued with a two-handled knife which allows of 
rapid work. It is essential that the blades shall be of rustless steel. Any de- 
fective or non-uniform portions of cheese are removed and form an excellent feed 
for pigs or poultry. When the cheese is chopped it is well-mixed and then gromd 
in the Wolf crusher (fig. i) when it emerges it is already soft and can be heated 
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as it is, though i t i s more usual to pass it first through a mill (fig. 2) with 3 cylinders 
of porphyry or granite, to produce a finer texture and more perfect aeration of the 
mass. 

Emulsifiers and other ingredients, — The materials added are emulsifiers to make 
the mass of cheese rise and emulsif}^ the fat, antiseptics when allowed and necessar}^ 
spices, colouring matters, etc. The emulsifiers are neutral or slightly alkaline 
salts or mixtures of such salts. Sodium citrate is most commonly used, but mix- 
tures of sodium and calcium citrates are also used. Tartrates are not recom- 
mended for tartaric acid usually crystallises out giving the final product a sand}?" 
texture. The following recipes are recommended by O. ('iRATz. Recipe i. — i kg. of 
citric acid (crystallised) + 0.7 kg of anhydrous sodium carbonate + 2.6 kg. of 
winter. For i kg of cheese 73 c. cm. or 80 gm of this mixture are required. Recipe 
2. — I kg citric acid (crystallised) + i kg of anhydrous sodium carbiiiate -f- 14 kg 
of wrater + 0.16 to 0.24 gm of calcium oxide. For i kg of cheese 70 to 80 gm of 
this mixture are required. 

Disodium phosphate may be successfully used as an emulsifier, preferably in 
powder form, at a rate of 50 to 60 gm for i kg of cheese. If additional water is 
necessary it should be added separately for disodium phosphate is not readily sol- 
uble. As regards flavour, cheeses made with phosphate are often preferred to 
those wdth citrate. 

According to PAsztor's experimental results the composition of the emulsify- 
ing solution must be adapted to each individual cheese mixture. The problem 
of the ideal quantity of emulsifier to use remains, however, unsolved and empirical 
trials have to be made in small containers. 

There is a correlation between the age of the cheese, its and the emulsifier 
shown in the following table. 


Age of cheese 

pH 

Rmttlsifier 

1 Reaction of emulsifier 

io duys 

5.1 - 6.2 

Disodium pbospliale 

Keutral » basic 

20 days ...... 

6.2 -- 5.4 

Triaodium citrate -h disodiwm phosphate . 

Neutral - slightly aad 

30 days ...... 

6.6 - 6.7 ! 

Bisodiim citrate (or preceding formula) . 

Slightly acid 

40 days ...... 

6.8 

Disodium citrate 

Acid 

go to 60 days .... 

5.8 

Disodium citrate ........... 

1 

Acid 


N, B, — The emulsifiera wert* in these experiments at 2 * 2.5 - 3 %. The cheese melted equally welt with 
2 % solutions as with those at 3 % and even 3.5 %, except that disodium citrate seemed more favourable. 


Other ingredients, — Spices should be mentioned in the first place. In Europe 
cumin and melilot are, chiefly used ; formerly cloves were used. In America spices 
are used on a wider scale : cloves, nutmeg, olives, etc. Recently wine, garlic, shal- 
lots, tomatoes and mustard have been used in vWitzerland. 

Sometimes also cream, butter, dried milk, concentrated whey or condensed 
milk are added, the last in particular improving the flavour. Sometimes glycero- 
phosphate of calcium is added and more frequently vitamines, specially the piepara- 
tion ' Eviumis Legislation already regulates in part the use of the various sub- 
stances, also of colouring materials. In Switzerland, for example, the use of co- 
louring matter is allowed provided that only vegetable dyes are used. 

(2) Melting and pasteurUatmi, — Amongst other factors affecting the quality 
of the final product are the duration and temperature of the heating process, the mois - 
ture content and hydrogen ion concentration of the cheese mass. 
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A number of scientists have attempted to determine the most suitable tembe- 
niture for fusion and pasteixrisation. For fusion only a temperature of 60^ to 700 C 
for a few minutes suffices, but pasteurisation, requires a longer time, viz, half an 
hour at 20 minutes at 65®, and so on. 

According to O. Mezckr and J. Umbrecm the duration of the melting and 
pasteurisation process- varies from 4 to 25 minutes increasing the temperature pro- 
gressively up to bo'^, 700 C and even higher. These figures however refer to American 
practice without direct steam and vacuum apparatus. In Europe with >steam at a 
pressure of 1.5 to 2 atmospheres melting takes place in vacuo to5ooC, In general 

the duration of the process depends principally on the kind of cheese, the steam 
pressure and the temperature, but it is longer for hard cheese. O. GraTz recommends 
a temperature of 65° to yo^C (maximum). He considers it better to prolong the 
heating rather than to raise the temperature, j^articularly for the sake of fiavour. 
But on the other hand according to and Sommer a temperature below 

6o<^C does not give good results owing to the possibility of fermentations taking 
place which cause a niould}^ flavour. 

The experiments of PAsztor show that the consistency of pasteurised cheese 
depends mainly on its water content. As the water content may be regulated at 
will a cheese of any desired degree of hardness may be obtained. The higher the 
water content the softer the cheese ; 38 to 40 % gives the best cheese. Loss of 
water during heating may var\ from 0 to 5 %. The quantity of w'ater to be added 
must be carefully calculated since an excess may result in oiling off of the fat what- 
ever the quantity of eniulsifiei used. 

As regards hydrogen ion concenimtion, according to Tempeexon and SoMHER 
a pH between 5.8 and 6.3 gives the best cheese. Cheeses with an alkaline reaction 
must be avoided on account of their soapy flavour and soft texture. Cheese with 
a neutral reaction, acording to the same writers, is liable to decomposition. 

The technique of the processes used has been carefully kept secret. In general 
it may be said that there are tw'o main processes, one based on heating in vacm^ 
the other without v^acuum. There is a continuous method wffiich is kept secret, in 
which the cheese is heated to about 55<^ in vacuo. But this method, which is used 
in Switzerland with Gruy^re, does not pasteurise the cheese. In American factories 
the cheese is usually heated directly with steam without a vacuum ; in most cases 
the factory works without interruption ; the cheese is ground, mixed, heated and 
melted and flows continuously into the filling and packing machines. 

For the melting apparatus (figs. 3 and 4), which may vary in capacity from 2 to* 
1000 kg and upwards, the best metal is niciel ; the pan is however usually of tin- 
lined copper with a steam Jacket and pressure gauge. There is a 3 - bladed agitator 
with scrapers. 

The melting and heating require a certain amount of practice and experience. 
First the pan or boiler is filled with the mixed cheese, the water and chemicals are 
weighed out and added, them the boiler is closed, the vacuum tube opened and the 
agitator set in motion. The boiler must be opened from time to time to watch the 
, i^ogress of melting even if there is an observation hole. With apparatus using di- 
rect steam care is necessary that the steam is as dry as possible and that the pressure 
is kept regular at about 3.5 atmospheres^ The visible changes take {dace in the 
following order : the cheese melts, fat appears and disappears again as the mass 
becomes more plastic ; the mass which at first has the appearance of a pur^e becomes 
gradually homogeneous, thickens and becomes like syrup of honey ;this viscous 
aspect remains only while the cheese is hot. 

The melting mass does not always acquire the syrupy consistency due to the 
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emulsification of the fat. Sometimes the mass of cheese becomes granular, ^A^hen 
hot, v\hich means that the fat has not been absorbed by the cheese. When cooled 
the cheese is sandy or mealy to the tongue. vSeparation of the fat may be caused 
by the age of the cheeses, the use of insuitable emulsifiers (PAsztor) or b}^ too high 
a temperature in the pan or filling machine. Separation of the fat may be avoided 
either by adding a solution of sodium carbonate or bicarbonate during the heating 
process or by increasing the rate of revolution of the agitators. 

The melting process taking place at a temperature of 650 to destroys large 
numbers of bacteria, thus ensuring a better keeping quality in the product. It 
may be that at this temperature part of the vitamines and enzymes become inactive. 
According to experiments efiected by CsizAR, 99,9 to 100 % of the bacteria, but not 
the spores, are killed during the heating process ; but in the final product after 40 
days the number of bacteria, specially lactic acid forming bacteria, increases rapidly. 

The physical and chemical processes taking place are explained by’' F. KiB- 
BBRBB as follows. The raw cheese may be regarded in a wide sense as an emulsion. 
The constituents of the raw cheese and more particularly the water-soluble substances, 
such as lactose, nitrogenous and inorganic substances, the colloidal substances 
and albuminoid substances, retain the fat which cannot separate out from the emul- 
sion. Not onl^^ the transformed cheesy^ mass but also the other substances contri- 
bute to the stability of the emulsion which is so important a part of the process. The 
final product must be a stable emulsion. The emulsifiers act by dispersing the col- 
loidal system of the albuminoids ofthe raw cheese and emulsifying the fat, then with 
heat they bring about liquefaction of the cheesy mass. The albuminoid colloids 
undergo a change of state from a phy.sical and chemical point of view and, the elastic- 
colloids of the emulsion being capable of absorbing water, the whole mass swel. 
The increase in volume takes place by the molecules of water being introduced 
between the molecules of the cheesy mass, but without destroying the union of the 
particles. While the mass solidifies the fat also undergoes changes of state : first, 
after being heated for a short time, it can be seen to separate from the mass, then 
it is mechanically divided by the agitator and homogenised when the cheese attains 
its elastic consistency. The emulsifiers are of primary importance in the emulsifi- 
cation of the fat. Sodium citrate is hydrolysed so that the base acts on the fat caus- 
ing saponification and thus emulsification. 

C. Mbzgbr and J. Umbrbcht hold that during the process of pasteurisation 
the cheesy mass swells under the action of heat and that the particles of cheese 
change position. The emulsifiers are removed from the lime to the paracasein and 
.a superficial decomposition of the proteins sets in ; at the same time the proteins 
absorb water and swell. There is further a slight saponification of the fat ; part of 
the globules may according to the conditions combine into small masses; these may 
later be emulsified either by the mechanical agitator or by partial saponification ; 
in the latter case the molecules of soap cause a fall in the surface tension of the 
fat. In general the fat globules are prevented from combining during the swell- 
ing of the protein substances which act as buffer colloids to the fat. 

The melting of the cheeisy mass consists essentially in a change of state, i. e., 
n. swelling, of the proteins. 

{3) Moulding and packing, — When melted the cheese remains for 15 to 20 mi- 
nutes in the funnel at a temperature of 60^ to The moulds are filled by a 

machine regulated for a given quantity of cheese. The filling machine (figs. 5 and 6) 
usually has a double-walled funnel containing 30 to 40 litres of steam-heated water. 
The machines are regulated to gi^e portions of 13 to 230 gm, or in certain cases 3000 
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gm, with an accuracy of 1/25 to 1/2 gm according to the quantity of cheese. The 
moulds usually give cuneiform pieces for loses containing 4, 6, 8 or 12 pieces. The 
hot cheese is poured into moulds of aluminium, tin, wood or celluloid lined with tinfoil. 
Experiments have shown tinfoil to he the best packing material for processed cheese. 

The newly packed cheese is still warm and must be cooled. Block cheeses re- 
quire special cooling chsmbers. 

Storage of the finished cheese. — Processed cheese is liable to a considerable 
loss of water if not .stored in suitable conditions. For successful storage the cheese 
should be sterilised and pasteurised to prevent the bacterial content, already reduced 
by 99.5 to 100 % during the melting process, from increasing again rapidly. Steri- 



Fig. 6- — Automatic maclime for filling the 
moulds, packing and labelling the processed 
cheese. 



Fig.. 7. — Special stove for sterilising (pas- 
teurising) the packed cheese. 


lisation is of special importance with Bcmadcur and Timhourg cheeses which are 
particularly liable to bacterial activity causing swelling. 

For sterilisation there are special stoves (fig. 7) in which the packed boxes or 
the wrapped cheeses are placed. The latter method is preferred in case cheese over- 
flows from the wrapping during sterilisation. The temperature should not exceed 
650.10 680 . 30 to 45 minutes is suflficient. 

Common defects in processed cheese are of colour, fermentation, swelling, flavour 
and consistency. Moulds and ma^ots sometimes also occur. . . 

Amongst colour defects that may occur are spots due to incompletely ground 
rind. A brorwiish orange oolour is caused by cheese :^ving lejcnaiaed stuck to 
sides of the pan, whicli is specially liable to occttr Wth Cheddar, A salmoh pink 
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colour results from too high a temperature. A white cheese comes from excessive 
calcium hydrate. The commonest defect is a blackish coloration of the cheese and 
tinfoil which may be caused by various factors, some writers thinking it due to the 
composition of the cheese and others to that of the tinfoil. To prevent it care must be 
taken not to use an excess of chemicals nor porous tinfoil, to avoid storage at too high 
a temperature, to put the cheese in a cool place immediately after preparation and 
to cover the tinfoil with a thin la^-er of celluloid or gum lac so as to close any pores 
in the foil and prevent access of air. 

Swelling and fermentation of the prepared cheese occur often during the warm 
season and when the cheese has been stored in too warm a place. In general the 
cause of swelling may be sought in the bacterial content of the raw cheese. O. Gratz 
considers it is mainly due to the anaerobic butyric acid bacteria. To avoid introduc- 
ing these bacteria a careful selection of the raw cheese is necessary. 

Amongst defects in flavour is the metallic taste produced particulary if the boiler 
and filling machine are of tinned copper and if the cheese has been in contact with 
the copper. Bitterness is met with in soft cheese and in cheeses containing excess 
of phosphates. The cheeses are salted to disguise this defect. A sour taste is caused 
by free citric or other acid used in excess in the preparation of the emulsifier. A 
caustic flavour is caused by excess of calcium salts. A chemical flavour comes from 
wrong use of the chemical ingredients. A cooked flavour results from the cheese 
having remained too long in the boiler or having been melted at too high a tempera- 
ture. 

The consistency of processed cheese is required to be as firm avS that of the raw 
cheeses used. It is sometimes difficult to obtain the desired consi.stency with hard 
cheeses. PAsztor's experiments showed, as mentioned above, that the water con- 
tent is the main factor affecting the consistenc}'. Too .soft a cheese results from in- 
troduction of moist .steam and is the commonest defect. To harden a soft cheese 
sufficient hard cheese may be added to bring it to the desired con.sibteticy. An 
excess of hard cheese may also be a disadvantage. 

The presence of moulds in the factory often causes heav^^ lo.ss. The entry of 
air into the cheese packet is the main cause of the growth of moulds, but chemicals 
and salt and too high a storage temperature may also favour mould. 


^ H! * 

The economic importance of processed cheese in the cheese industry is evident. 
The makers have realised the importance of an industry which allows of the use of 
cheeses defective in appearance but otherwise sound. The industry is thus a re- 
fining process for second and third grade cheeses which, according to TtiNDSTOUT, 
are as valuable as the first grade. The advantages of the industry can be preserved 
however only by a perfect technique and scrupulous attention to detail in the fac- 
tories. 

E. Gasser. 
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Davee H. B. & Relief D, J., The manufacture of loaf and blended varieties of cheese. 
— Science Bulletin Nr. 58, Dept, of Agriculture, Pretoria 1927 ; Resume in Le Lait, 
Vol. NI, 1931, p. 70. 

GraTZ O., Die Technik der Schmelzkdse-Herstellang. Kempten (Bayern) 1931, Volkswirt- 
schaftlicher Verlag Kurz & Co., G. m. b. H. {Silddeutsche Molkerei-Zeitung). 


lyUNDSTEDX E., Le fromage pasteurise. — Le Lait, Lyon 1932, tome XII, n® III ; Mael- 
keritidende, Odense (Danmark) 1930, Nr. 45, p. 937-944. 


BOOK NOTICES * 

Oil Yielding Plants. 

l^BERHARDX Pb., Lc Eicifi : Botaniqm, Culture, Industrie et Commerce, 3^“^*^ edition, 
X vol., 136 p., 30 fig. Soci<§t(^ d’Bditions G^ographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 184, 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, 1931. 

[A new edition of this work has been necessitated by the impetus given to the grow- 
ing of the castor oil plant owing to the new uses of the oil as a lubricant for engines and 
more particularly for aircraft engines. 

The book begins with an account of the distribution of the plant and then ^ives a 
careful botanical description of the varieties and strains. The cultivation is then dis- 
cussed with special reference to the methods used in India (Bengal, Dacca, Punjab, 
Bombay, North-West Provinces and Madras) and the French Colonies (Sjnria, Tuni- 
sia, Algeria, Morocco, Senegal, Madagascar, Indochina, French Guiana, French Antil- 
les and New Caledonia). 

Part II is devoted to the industrial treatment : composition of the bean, processes 
of oil extraction, castor oil from an analytical standpoint, adulteration, defecation, 
oilcakes, and medicinal and industrial uses of the oil. 

Parc III deals with the commerce of the oil and oilcakes, commercial vSorts of oil 
and oilcakes and general information relating to the trade in the bean and oil. 

The work is completed by a very full bibliographical index]. 


Starch Yielding Plants. 

RkgNAUDIN a., Le Manioc : Culture, Industrie, i voL, X05 p., 12 hg. Soci^t^ d-Bdi" 
tions O^ographiques, Maritimes et Coloniale.3, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris’ 

1932. 

[This work will be of great interest and value to all concerned in the industries con- 
nected with manioc or cassava, 

A brief but careful account is given of the habitat and culture of the plant before 
the study of its industrial treatment, which is the mam part of the book. It is appa- 
rent that the writer speaks from first-hand knowledge and he deals in turn with Colo- 
nial starch manufacture from the fresh cassava, special .starch manufacture from dried 


( Under tMfiS heading are included short synopses of books received for. revi^u „ 
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cassava, with in each case a diagram of the facto^" plant, then the preparation of dex- 
trine and glucose from cassava. Finally there is a discussion of activated vegetable 
carbons and methods of determining the starch in cassava, the glucose syrups and dex- 
trines, and experimental confectionery . 


Viticulture. 

ScJiviften des Institiiis fuy Sodalforschun^ in den Alpenidndevn an dev Universitdt 
I mishvnck , herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. K. Ka]mp, 6. Folge : F. UiyMKR, Die wcinwirt- 
schafi des EiscMands, loi p , Kartenbeilage. Universitats-Verlag Wagner, Innsbruck, 
1931. 

[The scope of this work is vine growing in the part of the southern Tyrol called the 
Alto Adige by the Italians, and it is\reated from teclmical and commercial standpoints. 
The pre-war conditions are compared with present conditions particularly as regards 
scientific management, phylloxera control and cooperative activity. 

After the Italian aimexatioD , which brought the competition of Italian wines, the 
Tyrolese viticulture has so far succeeded, in spite of numerous difficulties further accen- 
tuated by the general economic crisis, in holding its owm, largely as a result of the ex- 
cellent qiiality and special character of its products. The conditions of the region, 
cul off as it is by customs barriers from its natural markets, are hcw^'ever becoming 
extremely difficult. Market conditions are now^ very uncertam owing to their depend- 
ing on fiuctuations in the monetar}^ exchange, customs duties, taxes, commercial trea- 
ties, home and foreign political measures, etc. ; 50 % of the production, as compared 
with 20 % before the war, is exported. The export trade into v^witzerland and Gennany 
has developed considerably, whereas Austria, wdiich was the main consumer in pre- 
war days, now' buys no more than half the old amount. 

To remed}' this state of things the writer recommends a concentration of the trade 
making use of an intensified and uniform publicity. Further, to ccnitrrhrlrrc'c the 
effects of the anti-alcoholic movement, he suggests the production of table grapes and 
the manufactuT e of grape-juice, wffiich would make it possible to continue the faniou.s 
grape cures ol Meranoi. 

NT. r. 0. 


FORESTRY 

The Regeneratton of Forests damaged by Fire. 

Forest fires are a cause of ever increasing risk for the preservation of the forest 
resources of the majority of countries, Flalurally the danger for countries wffiich 
have a dry climate is the greater, but it has teen observed that in regions where a 
damp climate and a relative absence of wind affords a certain degree of protection, 
this safe^ard may prove inadequate to check a certain lack of balance between the 
true possibilities of the wooded area and the actual results of the methods of exploi- 
tation adopted. 

Although statistics of forest fires for the various countries are generally far from 
complete, they show clearly enough that the increase of fires in certain districts 
always bears a certain relation to faulty methods in the utilisation of the forests. 
After a fire temporary cropping and excessive pasturing on the burnt surface tend 
increasingly to reduce the vitality of the stands, thus diminishing their power of 
resistance' to fire. As a result fires recur in the same localities, the result being 
very serious hindrance to all forms of regeneration work. 

Forestry specialists and scientists are agreed that fires always have prejudicial 
effects on any plan of regeneration of burnt over forests with high class trees. In 
this connection sooner or later the results of the fire will be shown hut they are in 
any case bound to appear. For whole regions the preservation of climaiic forests 
which have become established after a long period of years becomes jeopardised. 
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It is recognised by the experts that fire by itself is a serious cause of deteriora- 
tion in the local climatic flora ; on the other hand the trouble caused in this way alone 
to the forest milieu may be set ofi by the operation of natural reconstituent forces 
where other influences, generally due to human action, do not intervene to increase 
the difficulties of the situation. Apart from such influences the regeneration of burnt 
over forests with valuable species would simply be a slow process. On the other 
hand, if the troubles are allowed to continue, far-reaching changes in the ecolo- 
gical sense will begin to operate more quickly than natural recovery. Such changes 
would be manifested externally in the establishment in districts specially liable to 
fires, of a substituted flora which might be of a very enduring order. As a rule how- 
ever such flora would not be particularly fire resistant, a fact which would tend to 
postpone the return of the more valuable species. The idea of fire zones or fire 
districts which is frequejitly met in the literature on forest fires may well have its 
origin in sources of this order. 

RoGEiR Ditcamp (France), in his investigation of the district of the Esterel and 
the Mountains of the Moors {Us Maures) which have for a long time past been 
subject to extensive forest fires, was struck by the external aspect of the stands still 
remaining in the area. He endeavoured to trace specific existing characteristics 
from which he might be able to reconstruct the features of the original forests. He 
however found only a kind of anarchic disorder and the plant growth was no longer 
in any sense analogous or similar to the original sylva. 

Is it therefore necessary to conclude that every kind of forest fire necessarily 
involves these grave consequences. To this question no general answer can be given 
for forest fires fall into a number of classes (including surface fires, ground fires, fires 
in the tree tops and general fires on a large scale) and the results are related to the 
parts of the stand affected. In general however it may be stated that fires which are 
not due to natural causes in virgin or well preserved forests of long standing must 
be considered as factors which always bring about a weakening in the predomin- 
ance of the forest in a district. It is well known that fires due to lightning or spon- 
taneous combustion have occurred in the course of centuries during the life of pri- 
meval forests, but such fires have never been able to check regeneration with the bet- 
ter types. Scientists have attempted to determine the influence of fires on rege- 
neration in virgin forests. Thus according to Munm^R (Germany) the homogeneity 
in composition as also the similarity of age shown in the primeval forests in Bulgaria, 
which have been the object of his special study, are due to fires which have occurred 
in the same localities in these forests approximately at intervals of a century. Regen- 
eration of the stands with fine trees would be likely to take place relatively rapidly 
as a result of the period of complete repose of the areas traversed by the fires, though 
naturally the rate of regeneration would not be identical for all kinds of trees. 

Rubnek and Hesmer (Germany) do not share the views of MtinnKR, and cer- 
tainly do not think that any generalisation can fairly be deduced therefrom. They 
admit that surface fires on peat soils have been a contributing factor in the disappear- 
ance of the forests that formerly grew there. On the other hand they consider that 
the effect of fire on the very acid soils of primeval forests is not sufiicient to 
explain the reproduction of fce ridden forests by trees of a single type. 

Braswet (Great Britain) has observed, in connection with the regeneration of 
the cedar in districts in Kenya which are particularly liable to forest fires, that as 
a rule the flora which grows after a fire consists mainly of Jmi^erus, Oka, Poiocarpus 
and Eem^mdis, Thei fallen leaves, twigs, etc. of these tre^ are even more highly 
inflammable than those of the cedar and hence ^ere is frequently a recurrence of 
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fires in the same areas. Homogeneous regeneration of the cedar after burning 
over has however been observed but such cases are exceptional. 

lyUNDMAN (S'weden), in discussing the less directly noticeable influences of fires 
on forest regeneration, has expressed the view that even simple surface fires which 
are generally looked upon as harmless, always in fact have certain effects upon the 
normal life of tree roots which probably results in a general weakening of the re- 
productive capacity of the v^hole stand. He also believes that after serious damage 
by fire on afforested lands, the ordinary level of the underground water table is fre- 
quently raised. Haglund, has also noted the same phenomenon and has come 
to the conclusion that the development of a large part of the peatlands in Sweden 
must have some relation to the fires which, at certain times, have caused the complete 
disappearance of the forests previously' to be found in these areas. I/UNDMANn states 
that the chief difficulty found in the regeneration of burnt over forests with the finer 
trees is the marked change in soil conditions after a fire. Even the highest class of 
seeds, after germination in such soils suffer sooner or later from frost. 

On steeply sloping lands erosion is the principal factor in causing a prolonga- 
tion of environmental conditions unfavourable to forest regeneration, x\ccording to 
recent research, erosion does not merely bring about the mechanical dislocation of 
the surface soil layers but causes a general stoppage of the processes concerned with 
the circulation of air and water in the soil layers that have been evolved and the fil- 
tration capacity in burnt over lands is very markedly diminished. Eow^bbrmii,k 
(U nited States) has suceeded, aftei very careful experimental work, in demonstrat- 
ing that the principal function of the dead leas soil covering is to maintain on wooded 
lands the infiltration profile which is locally the most advantageous. As it is well 
known that an intimate connection must exist between this profile and the plant 
growth of a climatic character established in a locality, it isea^yto understand the 
importance of the fire factor among the other influences which contribute to a set 
back in the evolution of the soils and to a corresponding regression of the climatic 
plant growth therein developed. 

CovENtnY (England) is of opinion that the disappearance of certain primeval 
forests in the Punjab (British India) and also the decline of well established species 
in the still existent forests cannot be properly attributed to any variations in climate 
which have become characteristic in the areas under observation, for such fresh cli- 
matic characteristics can only become evident after long periods oi time. Consider- 
ation should rather be given to the results of forest fires which render the soil liable 
tq erosion. In the Punjab the amiual rainfall from July to September is usually 
abimdant and this rainy season occurs immediately after the season of the forest 
fires. Chiefly as a consequence of accelerated erosion, climatic or primitive forests 
are replaced in the most favourable cases by forests which Coventhy calls '' coloni- 
sation forests ”, and these substituted forests show increasingly poor resistance to 
fire havoc. 

^ lyAVAisnoEN (France), who has studied the results of fires in the forests of North 
Africa, the Sahara and Madagascar also holds the view that the falling off of the for- 
ests in these countries is mainly the result of fires in the original forests where degen- 
erate stands showing poor resistance to external risks have taken the place of the 
original forest and by’ their continued presence prevent the return of superior species 
and also frequently compromise any re-establishment of conditions reasonably fav- 
ourable to any form of satisfactory forest regeneration. 

In Australia too it has been observed that the flora which springs up on burnt 
over forest lands only rarely produces stands that are worthy of the name, this being 
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also the case where the fire has spared the mother trees of the better kinds, Repro- 
duction by means of transitory species on fire swept areas is by no means sativsfactory, 
the result being often an abundant development of undergrowth such as is very 
liable to catch fire. 

Taking a summary view of the opinions expressed by specialists as regards the 
results, of fire in forests w-orked under management schemes or relatively scientifi- 
cally exploited, the conclusion is reached that the unfavourable influences, theoret- 
ically adduced for the cases of primitive or natural forests, remain valid to-day. 
In the >State of Montana (United ^^tates) it has been observed that, when in the same 
area fires recur at intervals of not less than fifty years, regeneration of fire ravaged 
forests with trees of superior quality depends solely upon the fundamental soil cha- 
racteristics, for in such periods a single fire would not have any very material effect. 
ISIaturally in such cUvSes the best method of effecting regeneration is with the aid of 
the local trees, of w^hich the seeds may be wund borne to the fire damaged areas. 

In the Punjab, the suspension of the fire protection burnings that had been 
carried out for 20-30 years consecutively in the warm, damp areas, made it possible 
for fires to invade large continuous tracts and the result has been that fine forests 
have been replaced by stands of poor heavily foliaged varieties with no market 
value. Such grow^ths have been a serious hindrance to spontaneous regeneration 
wuth the sal tree (Shorea robusta) and teak {Tectona grandis) which w'ere hitherto 
locally dominant. 

In Norway it has been remarked that the most marked effects of forest fores as 
regards regeneration are chiefly to be observed at the upper limits of forest vegeta- 
tion. This is a matter of very great importance in respect to the ecological condi- 
tions of these areas and is a factor in causing the limit of forevst growth to recede. 
Apart from the question of altitude, the forests re-established on poor, shallow soisl 
are threatened with extinction as a result of fires. The question of regeneration, 
even of the artificial kind, in such forests, is particularly difficult for the effects of 
fire on poor soils often lasts for a ver^”^ long period. 

Turning to the c|ue>stion of the means available to the forestry expert for re- 
ducing the disastrous effects of fires on forest stands, Uarsen of the United States 
is of opinion that only the careful observation of the true conditions of the soil which 
has to be restored can lead to practical results in the very different circumstances 
of individual cases. He recommends that an exact account should be kept of : 
(a) the local conditions and elements in regeneration which were effective before, 
during and after the fire,i.e., the topographical conditions, the fundamental compo- 
sition of the soil and the characteristics of the local climate ; (J) the age, the compo- 
sition and the density of the burnt over forest. The age of the forest has a very 
marked influence on forest regeneration, by reason of the fact that the best germi- 
nating seeds come from fully mature trees and hence the escape of a few mother 
trees in good condition w^ould in itself represent a reconstituent factor of first rate 
value. The season when the fire takes place also requires attention, for if a fire oc- 
curs at the time when the mother trees are bearing fully matured seed, it is quite 
possible that a large number of seeds will be productive after the fire ; (c) the com- 
plex consequences deriving trom the increased penetration of air in the soil after a 
fire, including the rapid changes in the temperature of the surface and of the upper 
layers and the radiation phenomena connected therewith, the chemical and bio- 
chemical effects of daylight on soil which has for a long time been completely in 
shade, etc. 

These observations should make it possible for the forester to have a knowledge 
in advance of the means at his disposal which will enable him to neutralise the fac- 
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tors whicli retard and to utilise those which are favourable to regeneration. In 
the light of these observations he should be able to judge which is the most suitable 
time for making a first clearing of the burnt over areas with the object of releasing 
the seedlings of suitable species, which have .sprouted on the soil surface of the un- 
dergrowi:h or of the young temporary stand. IvArsent emphasises the necessity for 
a careful treatment of this temporary growth so that it may be utilised for assisting 
in the reconstruction of the type of stand which had formerly naturally established 
itself on the spot. As this growth should be regarded as a parenthetic phase in the 
life of the permanent stands, it must not be allowed to exhaust all the resources 
of the soil. Where circumvStances are favourable it is also possible to hasten ar- 
tificial regeneration in forests which have been damaged by fire by means of seeds, 
especialty those of trees w^hich in the early years of their existence serve to maintain 
the leaf canopy. 

As regards the regeneration of burnt over coppice, the experts advise distust 
of the sprouts which sometimes grow strongly and freely on stumps in the first years 
after the fire. In order fairly to estimate the true results of the fire, it is necessary to 
aw^ait at least a complete rotation and to compare the growth of the burnt over cop- 
pice regenerated by stump sproutings with that of the coppice. Experiments car- 
ried out in vSwitzerland by WinniAM show that the loss of increment in fire ravaged 
coppice is felt for a long time after the occurrence of the fire, even in cases where 
the burning was confined to the tree tops and the stocks did not appear to have been 
damaged. For this reason it is recommended that a general cntting back of burnt 
over coppice should be made immediately after a fire. It is also highly desirable, 
after a coppice fire, to strengthen the reserve of saplings directly produced from seed, 
and intended at the time of the second revolution after the fire to replace to a large 
degree the earlier stocks. The same results for the trimming of coppice can be ob- 
tained by cutting the stocks below’ the level of the soil, thus assisting the production 
of sprouts independent of the parent stock at the ends of the horizontal roots. This 
system however can only be followed in the case of certain species. 

In the present state of knowledge regarding the regeneration of burnt over for- 
est it is onl}’ possible to arrive at a single positive conclusion and that is that ab- 
solute repose is an elementary necessity if the difficulties of reconstruction work are 
not be to unnecessarib^ increased. In man^^ cases these difficulties can be reduced 
by careful observation of the capacity for recovery still possessed by soils which have 
suffered from fire, but in any case repose is absolutely essential. The recurrence 
at brief intervals of fires in the same localities serves as a general indication that the 
process of deterioration in the original stands is still at work. 

vS. CabianCA. 
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Notice* 

Mmn^G oj? Timber. Experivs ax xhe League op Nations, Geneva, Aprie 1932. 
— A meeting called by the League of Nations took place at Geneva on 25-27 April for 
the consideration of the present situation of timber production and trade and the pro- 
visions of an international character that might be adopted for the improvement of the 
present difficult conditions of the timber market. The International Institute of Agri- 
culture took an imijortant part in the meeting, being represented by members of the staff 
and also contributing a full documentation, statistical, technical and economic in cha- 
racter. 

The ex]>erts were of opinion that the adoption by all the producing countries of the 
priticiple of a limitation of annual fellings to the actual woody increment might relieve 
the present crisis, which is due to the disproportion betw-een production and consumption 
In this connection the meeting passed a resolution that the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome should be requested to make a detailed study of the quevStion and 
endeavour to collect all the documentation required for the consideration of the pos- 
sibilities of drafting an International Convention for the purpose of securing the obser- 
vance of the principles of a proper system of exploitation in all European and extra-Eu- 
ropean coimtries. 

At the same time the experts considered that the only^ effective method of immediate 
relief is to be found in the adjustment of the amount of timber e:^orts for all exporting 
countries to the diminished capacity of consumption in the importing countries by means 
of an mnicable agreement between the exporting coun.tries. As regards the trade negotia- 
tions required for bringing about such agreement, it was decided that a meeting should 
take place at Vienna on 9 June 1932 at which representatives of the principal exporting 
countries and of the International Institute of Agricidture would be invited to be present. 

There were present at the Geneva Meeting experts representing the following coun- 
tries : Austria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Latvia, the Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, the TJ.sS.S.R. and Vu- 
goslavia. 

V* D. 
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GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS 


Protection of the plant breeder’s rights. 

Importance; of thi^ probfbm. — Speaking of the American project for grant- 
ing patents to plants, Thomas A* Edison stated Nothing that Congress could 
do to help farming would be of greater value and permanence than to give to the 
plant breeder the same status as the mechanical and chemical inventors now have 
through the patent law. There are but few plant breeders. This (the bill) will, 

I feel sure, give us many Burbanks 

There is no doubt that of all methods of improving agricultural economy, 
the most important is the use of better varieties of plants. Neither the rationalisa- 
tion of labour nor the use of manures or improved systems can give as good results 
as those attained by the introduction of improved varieties. By this means pro** 
ductibn has been increased by 30 % during the last 50 years while production costs 
have not been appreciably influenced. It is estimated that the introduction into 
Germany of the*Petkus rye alone, has given an increased crop valued at 150-200 
million marks per year. When such sums as these are involved, it is surely both 
astonishing and unjust that the plant breeder should not receive adequate remu- 
neration. 

The increase of the crop, however, is not the only point of interest ; it must 
also be made more regular by means of selection. In this connection mention 
may be made of the selection of resistant varieties by means of which many mil- 
lions a year might be saved now spent in the struggle against diseases and enemies 
qf plants, also of the selection of cereals resistant to lodging, varieties of tree fruits 
resistant to frost and improvement in ecological adaptation, all problems 

of the greatest importance which have still to bo carefully studied. There is also 
the difficult question of improvement of quality which has been so successfully 
carried out in the case of the sugar beet and tree fruits, but wMcli Js still far from 
fulfilment with regard to cereals. The percentage of, sugar in beets has been in- 
creased by means of selection from 7.8 in 1815 to 17^ 18. today, and by simul- 
taneously increasing the yield per ha, the quantity of sugar obtained has been in- 
creased by 300 per cent. 

The production of new varieties, however, has to day no finandial interest. Of 
all the millions gaine;d fey the,k|riculturi®l;, thanks to the latK>urs of the plaht breed- 
er, the breeder fens received very modest reoDmpense, indefd ^election is 

often a very '’ttfeby wfeJch for an altruistic deyotloji. and^^^enttai- ' 

si^m'.' , ; It .at; ;a time, when- ft 
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even bis name eclipsed by enterprising people who amass fortunes the use of 
bis discoveries. 

The clear conception of what may be attained by selection and the methods 
to be followed to reach the end in view constitute the ideas in which the plant 
breeder has definite ownership. As long as the reproducer may make use of the 
plant breeder’s name or of the variety created b}" him, he is profiting by the plant 
breeder's rights of ownership, while the latter, on his part, can less easily sell 
his original products owing to the competition of the reproducer. 

Luther BuRBAnic resignedly declared that he would hesitate to advise any 
young man, however gifted and keen, to take up plant breeding as his life’s work, 
so long as America has not taken steps to protect bis incontestable rights to derive 
some benefits fiom his labours. 

Plant breeding necessitates conscientious and persevering W'Ork of long dura- 
tion, technical and practical knowledge and large capital, and entails many risks. 
This cost of producing a new’ and really good variety of cereal, for example, is estim- 
ated at 40,000- 150,000 gold francs. It is the greatest injustice to refuse to the 
producer of a new variety, employing all his fortune, intelligence and energy, the 
protection which industrial inventors and authors of literature and art have enjoyed 
for so long. This protection would be of the greatest public interest inasmuch as it 
w'ould stimulate the efforts of the plant breeder and open up new possibilities to him. 

Difficulties of the solution of the pfoblfm. — It may be asked how it 
has been possible to teinain inactive and to ignore such a situation for so long. The 
explanation is very simple. vSelection, on a scientific basis, dates only from recent 
years, and it is only latterly that the methods employed have become more com- 
plicated thus raising the question of legal protection. It often happens that an 
idea is,^ as it were, in the air, and suddenly finds expression. The necessity for 
prot^ting the plant breeder in one Way or another has thus suddenly made itself 
felt in every country at once. Many difficulties must be overcome, however, before 
this protection can be ensured. 

Agriculture is essentially a biological industry, a point which has too often been, 
forgotten during the rapid development of agricultural chemistry. The agriculturist 
has not taken sufficiently into account the delicate and complex vital functions> 
of the plant. The plant breeder works with living objects, little suited to the less 
delicate methods employed in industry. ' It is therefore natural that the methods 
of protecting industrial inventions cannot be applied in exactly the same form 
to plant discoveries. The mere fact that in industry the patented object must 
always be^ made anew so that construction is continuously being repeated, while 

new variety of plant, once produced, .can easily be propagated and will even re-^ 
produce by itself, is a fundamental difference which is in itself enough to demon- ' 
^tratethat the protection of discoveries in the vegetable kingdom cannot be governed 
by the same rules as !ti industry. - - 

It is an advantage to the plant breeders that there are varieties of cross pol- 
linated plants which, owing to the segregation of the genes, degenerate yety quickly, 
thus necessitating the frequent purchase of new selected .wd; It is not, perhaps, 
mere chance that it is the selection pf the sugat beet which has givsm the best re- 
sults, also financially, because, as cross polHnntioh isid^gatory in the case of this 
plant the grower is obliged to procure hew se^ each ;te4r produced by tiie plant 
breeder. It is only thanks to the increase ip t!ib df bbtnine^^ by 

the activity of the plant breeders, able' ■ ‘ 

with the sugar cane and resist 'for so a: 
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Another difficulty arises from a certain opposition of interests between the 
grower and the plant breeder. If the plant breeder is to be protected by law, thus 
enabling him to obtain better prices for his products, the grower using the new 
varieties will have to bear the cost and also share the inconveniences inherent in 
legislative measures. It is natural that the grower, especially in times of crisis 
such as ours, should refuse to make the sacrifice. It is very unfortunate that such 
an opposition should exist between the plant breeder and the grower, whose inte- 
rests should, on the contrary, bring them into close collaboration. There is, in 
fact, no reason for this opposition. For extensively cultivated plants, the increase 
of cost to cover the license rights asked by the plant breeder for the use and repro- 
duction of bis creations, would be very small, and as the farmer usually cultivates 
only part of his land with original seed the increase would be negligible. More- 
over, free competition would prevent the plant breeder from making his demands 
too high. 


PossiBni^ soi^uTiON OF THE PROBi.EM. — i) StuAy of the problem by the State, 
(i ) . Official selection. The State, representing the interests both of the plant breeder 
and the grower, should act as the intermediary between the two points of view:. 
The State has, in fad, a double interest in guaranteeing to tile plant breeders, on 
■one hand, the remuneration they merit, thus stimulating the production of good 
varieties, and in procuring for the growers, on the other, good s^eied as cheaply as 
possible. The interests of the State are clearly set out in the report which acconx- 
panied the American bill on plant patents on its presentation to Congress, “ The food 
supply of the Nation it stated, both from the viewpoint of the producer and 
the user, is of vital importance, and insurance against failure in that supply is ne- 
cessary to public safety and national prosperity. Plant breeding and discovery, 
while in its infancy, is fundamentally connected with the Nation's food supply, 
and will, if encouraged and developed, be of incalculable value in maintaining public 
health and prosperity and in promoting public safety and the national defense 

It is strange that, although in all coimtries where agriculture is well developed, 
the State, in the public interest, obliges farmers to use male animals of superior and 
officially recognised quality in the breeding of horses, cattle and even goats, plant 
improvement is neglected in spite of the fact that for the progress of agriculture 
plant irriprovement is even more important than animal husbandry. 

The simplest method for safeguarding the interests of the State would be for 
it to take over itself the control of the production of new varieties, as is being done 
with good results in Sweden, Bulgaria, the U. S. S. R. and Uruguay. It has been 


observed that in Germany, in the regions .where small farming predominates, Go- 
vernment institutions ar^ successfully worked,' Tlie reason for this is that. the 
small farmer, with his conservative tenacity, does not generally accept hoveltJLes 
unless they are granted by the authorities and at a very favourable price. There 
are, however, in Gerxhany, associations of small farmers who are tbetnselves doing , 
valuable selection work.. In regions with a predominance of lafge farms private 
breeders forestall the Government instituti^^ because the large femer. readily ' 
recogmses the yalue^ of goo^ew vari^tiep and is disposed to, pay pricb high' enough 
to satisfy the,plan^;‘ breeder. ^ ^ 'm'; ' ' 

Jfhe;priya^pJ^ntbre^r,ca^qt.^i^eullthe|^^ 
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blems which usually devolve on the State. It would also be advisable for the State 
to undertake the comparative tests of new varieties, which are difficult and com- 
plicated and entail an excessive amount of work and expense for the plant breeder. 
It would moreover be an advantage to take the tests out of the hands of the breeder 
and entrust them to public institutions which would publish results as quickly as 
possible in an impartial manner 

However, although a certain responsibility shoiald devolve on Government 
institutions, it would be a mistake to sacrifice private selection entirely, which is 
what will rapidly occur if steps are not taken to prevent it. The great majority 
of experts are agreed that it is generally better to leave the initiative in plant se- 
lection to the rivalry between private workers. There can never be the same per- 
sonal interest in a public enterprise as in a private one, the same courage and the 
same enthusiasm which are so essential to success in selection. 

The private plant breeder then should undoubtedly work on his own initiative, 
which is so important for the public good ; but at the same time means must be 
found for his satisfactory remuneration and for his protection, against the risk of 
his work being exploited by others, Up till now the plant breeder has been tempted 
to hold his new products for some years in order to propagate them and benefit 
by them as much as possible before others should propagate them and put them 
on sale at lower prices. There are, in fact, cases where breeders have made selec- 
tions solely ’in order to increase their own crops and so as to prevent competition 
have refused to sell their improved seed. 

If protected by an appropriate law, the plant breeder w'ould be in a position 
to sell his products without delay and would profit not only by the sale of his ori- 
ginal seed but also by that of the reproductions made by other persons to whom 
he had granted a license.* It is hoped that in the United States the patenting of 
new plant varieties or discoveries will afford a sound basis for the investment of ca- 
pital and will thus stimulate the production of new varieties by means of private 
capital This development should be of considerable public benefit inasmuch as 
it wiU enable the plant breeder to sell bis original products at better prices as the 
reproductions will also contribute to covering the cost of the selection work, thus 
distributing the expense of this more evenly — a primary condition for the reduc- 
tion qf the excessive cost of valuable new varieties. 

2f) The iniUctiive of the agricuUwist. — Agriculturists all over the world are 
in agreement that the intervention of the law, although with the best intentions, 
is inadvisable i and that it would be preferable to attain the desired end through 
private enterprise. Consequently, for some time past, in various coimtries, seed 
producers have combined to defend their legitimate rights with the aid of the com- 
petent representatives of agriculture, basing their claims on legislative measures 
already in force. In general, rather than directly protecting new productions, 
the mdirect methbd has be^ employed, of allowing the breeders, on submitting 
to official inspection of their establishments and products to give certain designa- 
tions to i^pducts after inspection which are refused t6 ordinary varieties, ^me 
States grant favourable treatment, sudr as redud:ion Of, taxes and cost of transport, 
to these seeds. It is clear, however, that although this'is a Step in advance towards 
protection it is not sufficient, ' . . , . 

, The world war put an end to the first, att^ffiiit# ho protect plant discoveries 
which were being made especiafty in horticulture. ’'At last, in Trance, in rqiat, 
the Ofice National de la ProprieU Horticole was fqrme^i The horticulturist®, mem’' 
bers of French horticultural societies, undertook to reject trade tnarfc$ ,a|id 




tered names amongst themselves. The only ^penalty which could be enforced was 
exclusion from the society. 

In Germany, in 1929, the Association for the Encouragement of Plant Se- 
lection in collaboration with the ** Deutscher Eandwirtscbaftsrat (German Council 
of Agriculture) representing general agricultitral interests, introduced a s^’stem 
of licensing reproducers of original seeds. The charge was to be 6 marks per ha. 
only in the case that the reproducer desired to sell the reproditced seed using the 
name or mark of the breeder. The latter has the advantage, not only of taking 
the sum paid for the license granted, but principally of having his name and repu- 
tation protected. He is therefore glad of the mediation of a Committee which con- 
trols and certifies the reproductions, thus preventing the sale of faulty seed under 
cover of the plant breeder’s name. This is equally and primarily to the interest 
of the buyer. The certifying (“ Anerkenntuig ”) of the seed in the field by an offi- 
cial Commission is an essential point of the German bill for the protection of new 
plant varieties of which we will speak further. This is also done in the Netherlands 
where the certification forms a basis of protection for the plant breeder and the 
purchaser. 

In Germany, only varieties inscribed in an official register kept by the German 
Society of Agriculture, can be certified. Similar registers exist in other countries. 
There are usually two : a provisional one in whiclx note in kept of the variety- 
for several years until its value has been clearly established : and a principal 
one where definite registration is made. 

3) Legislative Meastires. — The registration can be legally established, thus 
paving the way for special laws which are being prepared in several countries for 
the protection of plant discoveries. 

In the Republic of Czecoslovakia, since 1921, the designation of certified 
seed has been subject to the law dealing with the identification of the origin of the 
varieties, the identification of seeds and plants and the examination of varieties 
of ciiltivated plants. Selection e.stablishments may not assign names to certified 
seeds except in accordance with this law. In Hungary also, the legal regulations 
actually in force tend to protect selection by means of very severe official con- 
trol of the selection Establishment and comparative tests of their products before 
approval. Thus, if a plant breeder has reason to think that another producer 
has put a variety in circulation identical with one of his own, he' has the right 
to demand a comparative test for identification from the Improvement Associa- 
tion. The official attestation having been made the damaged breeder may sub- 
stantiate his claims by legal means. 

These measures, however, protect only names, and the discoveries them- 
selves are not protected and cannot be patented. In order to remedy this state of 
affairs, the International Association of Plant Breeders, which now counts its ad- 
herents amongst 32 countries, has put the question of legal protection for plant dis- 
coveries on the agenda for its General Meetings. The various members do thck 
best in their respective countries to get these discoveries recognised on the same 
level as industrial inventions. ’ ' 


Their claim been satisfied in the United States by the law of May 2^, ^[930% 
concerning plant patents^r but- with this fundamental 'modification.' , '^Th^'Aiherican ' 
law is limited to, asexfially reprodticifed plants, but further ’eicepte'f^th;‘;^e'yigh^^ 
-to /a ,pateht_ law thus applying. 
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law, the essential condition for obtaining a patent is that the discovery should 
present an entirely new characteristic. The value of the discovery is not taken 
into account. This vie^/^’point is admissible for horticultural plants, appreciation 
of which is largely a question of taste and consequently variable and uncertain. 

It would be howwer of no advantage for world agriculture if agricultural patents 
were to be granted as easity as are industrial patents. 

The first patent based on the American law was granted on August i8th, 1931. 

It dealt With a climbing rose. It was followed in October 1931 by three other 
patents, the last of which was for a “ Young ’’ spineless bramble. This patent 
brings us for the first time into the domain of fruit culture, and it is the fruit grower 
more than am^one else who may hope to derive considerable profit from this law 
when it is completed and when its application has been defined by Judicial practice. 
Agriculture, properly speaking, will not profit greatly. 

More comprehensive laws have for some time been in preparation in France 
and Germany. The3^ differ fundamentally from the American law inasmuch as 
they aim at extending legal protection to new varieties of all kinds of cul- 
tivated plants. The Frencli law does not otherwise differ very greatly froin the 
American, It also specially protects horticultural interests as appears from the 
composition of the Ofice de ProprieU Agricolc et Horticole in which the majority 
of the members will be horticulturists. 

According to the French project, it is necessary and sufficient for the granting 
of a patent that the plant in question should present new characteristics. The 
patent will be granted without taking into consideration the value of the discovery. 

A variety’ which has already" been put on the market before the demand for the 
patent is made, cannot be patented. 

During the international negotiations on the subject, Germany, wiiere a con- 
siderable amount of private selection is done, has undertaken to formulate a law 
to serve as a model for the protection of discoveries. When this question is settled 
in German^^ an inteimational conference will seek to establish international regula- 
tions based on the German experience. 

The outline of the German project is the following : All new plant varieties 
attained by means of selection will, on demand of the originator, be inscribed 
in a public register and will be protected for his benefit. In dealing with cases 
produced by selection of varieties already existing on the market, it will be es- 
sential for registration purposes that they should show a marked superiority over 
the varieties from which they are derived. Varieties on the market at the time 
the law comes into force may be equally protected for the originator provided the 
latter can prove that they are independent varieties produced b^^- selection. The 
plant breeder will then be able to prevent other growers from profiting by his 
name and reputation in the reproduction and sale of plants., The breeder will 
have the , right , to sell his seeds qualified as '' original only when the variety is 
registered. Whoever reproduces the original seeds for sale must obtain the per- 
mission of the breeder to use bis name or mark and must pay him accordingly. 
If it is found absolutely necessary for the advancement of the agriculture of the 
country, the State can insist on the breeder ceding the rights of reproduction to 
the State on payment of an appropriate indemnity. The project provides for 
fines and even imprisonment in case of infringement. 

The German project avoids the Word pattot It do^ not, in , facf, deal 
with the protection of a certain proced-me for the ^production of discoveries, but; 
with the protection of the discoveries themselves; , which/ once prodho^d, may:^ 
propagated as desired and with the greatest facility without repeating’vti^^ver^, 
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complicated and costly procedure of the first production. The word " patent 
is therefore inappropriate and misleading. A solution of the problem has been 
sought in the combination of an oificial registration of new varieties and the certi- 
fying of their cultures, thus forming the basis for protection and enabling the plant 
breeders to reap the profit of their discoveries by means of a' licensing system. 
In France, there has been a tendency to adhere to the system of patents. The 
decree of December 5, 1921, however, instituting a register of selected plants, con- 
tains a stipulation which, combined with the proposed measure, will be as effi- 
cacious as the German measui'e. Art, 4 of the decree stipulates that, in order tO' 
be included in the register of selected plants, the variety must present not only 
new but unquestionably valuable characteristics, to be confirmed by cultural tests. 
Unfortunately this register has so far been opened only for wheat. With regard 
to this cereal the French decree of March 26, 1935, which aims at the repression 
of commercial fraud in the sale of wheat seed, approaches still nearer to the project- 
ed German law. This decree states that only those wheats which have been at- 
tained by individual selection may be qualified as '' selected while in the German 
project the qualification of '' original " is reserved for registered varieties, regis- 
tration serving as a guarantee of the value of the variet^^ The particularly in- 
teresting |)oint of the German system is the licensing system already mentioned ; 
that is to say, the obligation of the reproducer to procure, by means of adequate 
remuneration, the permission of the plant breeder to make use of his name and 
reputation. Tnis obligation, which is usually limited to first and second reproduc- 
tions, is extended to a larger number of reproductions in the case of the potato^ 
Growers* interests are safeguarded not only by a seiies of articles dealing with the 
certifying and the sale of seed, but also by the stipulation obliging the breeder to 
grant permission for reproduction to anyone offering appropriate recompense* 
Moreover, this permission is superfluous in the case of direct exchange between 
the breeder and the grower without trade intervention and without employing 
public means of transport. A similar measure is contemplated in France. 


INTERNATIONA!. ASPECT OF THE PROBLEM. — The protection of plant dis- 
coveries is likewise of the greatest international importance. 

If the protection of plant discoveries is realised, as in the United States, by a 
simple amendment of the laws dealing with industrial patents, they will auto- 
matically be included in the international agreements regarding those patents. 
The International Conference of Paris on March 20, 1883, which was signed by 
all the States taking part in the Union for Industrial Protection, regulates in- 
ternational relations on this subject. Besides this, the American Plant Patent 
law stipulates that new varieties or discoveries can qualify for patents only if 
they have not been patented or described in any country for two years , previous ' 
to the demand. This protects the American breeder from competition create 
by the importation of foreign discoveries and the foreign breeder against the theft 
of their rights of ownership and their exploitation in America. ' , . 

International protectibn of authors* literary and artistic rights, is based on the 
Berne Conference. In order tq hold a public performance of a musical composi- 
tion, for instance, a certain percentage of the gross receipts of the cohcerf or 'm 
agreed sum i$ .^ud to the bureau which represents in that cquntri'; Ihe Society 
Authors of which;, the composer is .a'membef. ,The Soci^'tmderfak^:io"sfeEeg^r^ „ 
‘ ’ the rightaof the'aiiihbt^ qhd ita;inembeiS';iji the variety 
necess4ry'^.odnlioi;.a^^;c;pi^ violations "'Inr'' 


■ ” 1; ‘V5'' -i' h'ji-' i;'' a' - ’ ' '' 'f y ? •, '> ' 
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lines as proposed by Prof. Dr. Alois TAvd\R at the XVth International Congress 
of Agrictiltiire (Prague, 1931)* 

The German project grants protection to foreign plant breeders on condition 
that German varieties should be accorded a like protection in the respective coun- 
tries. Hungary has adopted the same principle. In France, foreigners nia^^ be 
granted agricultural and horticultural patents. Until international agreements 
have been reached, the patents granted in France will have value only in France. 
Moreover a French citizen cannot purchase from a foreign producer or dealer 
varieties which are protected in France but not in their own countries. 

M. Brockem^i (Netherlands) has proposed an international agreement prin- 
cipally based on only two clauses : 

1) The contracting nations undertake to grant the same x.)rotection and the 
•same rights to foreign discoveries as to their own. 

2) If a country participating in the agreement complains that a variety 
has been certified in another participating country under the same name or another 
but in reality" identical with a variety already certified in the first countr}-, the 
complainant may appeal to an International Bureau which will form an arbitra- 
tion committee. 

There are in many countries, as already stated, official registers of selected 
plants. The next step is to give legal protection to these registers, after which 
there will be nothing to prevent the registration of foreign varieties. vSiich regis- 
tration would be greatly simplified if an international model for description of 
the varieties could be used uniformly in all countries. Valuable preliminary work 
has already been done on this subject. 

The first international registration of agricultural varieties will be made for 
wheat, in the form of the International Catalogue of the Best Wheats which is sht)rtly 
to appear under the aegis of the International Association of Plant Breeders, The 
preparation of this work, based on communications from members of the As.socia- 
tion in various countries which are transmitted to M. VURCHi-RK (Paris), is well 
advanced. 

There actually exists an International Bureau for the registration of horticttl- 
turai discoveries in close connection with the FMeration borticole professionelle 
internationale It is well organised, but few declarations of horticultural disco- 
veries reach the Bureau. This is due to the fact that, as the originator is not pro- 
tected by law, priority of declaration has only a moral value. 

We will refrain here from any reference to the difficulties which any law 
for the protection of plant discoveries is bound to create. It is quite natiual and 
■just that the agriculturist should desire to keep the legislator out of his affairs. 
The law, in a certain measure, however, is necessary in order to , maintain a Just 
equilibrium between the divergent interests and to safeguard the interests of the 
public. The present situation demands a protection and encouragement of the 
private plant breeders simikr to that which the laws on patents have accorded 
to industrial inventors, and any difficulties which may arise must be courageously 
met. A new subject necessitates the application of new ideas, and these have always 
and ever3wvhere aroused opposition in minds of a more sceptical or conservative 
cast. The greatness of the task imposes on us the obligation of finding a solution, ' 
even one which, at first sight may appear audacious, , 

It is all these considerations that led the XVth International Congress of Agri- 
culture at Prague to recommend: , , ‘ , , . / \ 
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“ That the International Agricixltural Commission and the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture should unite their efforts to those of the International Asso- 
ciation of Plant Breeders to obtain that new plant varieties be everywhere assiinilat- 
ed to other inventions protected by patents 

N. VOK Gkscher. 
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TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


Review of the more important publications rubber culture issued in 
(Partll). 

Tapping. 

In a previous review statistics were given of the use of the difeetrfi. tapping',: 
S3’^stems in. of the systems, in use in Mala^^ ■ 

Giirst (26). t^te^to '/44.,yfe^ac:re^'^br 9^7 

plantatyns in the 
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systems, — alternate daily, daity, and A. B. C.-systems — expressed in percentages 
were for the F. M. S. : 73.1 %, 6.5 % and 20.4 %, and for the S. S. : 59.3 ,%, 19.3 %, 
and 20,6 %. 

The low prices of rubber have given another aspect to the question of which 
tapping system is the most profitable and a system which involves lower tapping 
costs may at present be preferable even if it would give a smaller yield. This con- 
sideration caused the investigation of other systems in addition to those generalh^ 
applied. 

The most popular tapping system in Java during the last few years has been 
tapping over 1/3 circumference every other day ; it superseded the system of tapping 
over 1/2 circumference every other day, which was abandoned on account of the great- 
er bark consumption. This disadvantage is avoided if the tapping over 1/2 circum- 
ierence is done every third day and TENOWAnn pointed out (27, 28) that the labour 
•cost of this system is considerably lower. An experiment in which both systems 
— 1/3 every other day and 1/2 ever}^ third day — were tried in 17 tapping tasks on 
ii-year-old trees, showed that the yield is the same and also the occurrence of 
brown bast/ TENCWAnn considered therefore the s^^-stem of 1/2 every third day 
advisable. 

It was, however, pointed out by a planter (29) that in his opinion this system 
would not allow of giving the tappers a greater number of trees because the tap- 
ping task is limited by the quantity of latex collected. This latex must be carried by 
the tapping coolie to the factory and it should not be more than one tin of 16 litres. 
Tapping is often successfully done by women and the latex collected has often to 
be carried over long distances. 

Against this objection Tenowaee pointed out (30) that it would be a wrong 
policy to make the number of trees to be tapped per coolie dependent on the quantity 
of latex collected. It may be considered a fortuitous coincidence that up till now 
one tapper collected a quantity which was not too large for him to carry to the fac- 
tory, bxit if this quantity increases either by using a more economic tapping system 
*or by the increased production of the trees, it would be a wrong policy to stick to 
the old arrangement that the tapping coolie has himself to carry the latex to the fac- 
tory, and to declare a tapping method unsuitable if it enables the coolie to collect more 
latex than he can carry. Tengwaei* figured out that even if a helper is given to 
'each tapping coolie for the transport of the .latex the system of one cut over cir- 
cumference tapped every third day remains the most economical. This opinion Was 
rshared by others {31). 

The Rubber Experiment Station made the suggestion (32) that it might perhaps 
'be possible to economise still more on tapping expenses, if a drastic tapping system 
was followed — for instance two cuts over 1/2 circumference daily tapped — during 
one month with a long resting interval, say, of three months. It is still uncertain 
what yield would be obtained with such a system, but it was found that when such 
a tapping system Was started very high yields were obtained in the beginning. The 
yield of the first month when the system of 2 cuts daily over 1/2 circumference was 
followed amounted to 4 times the 3Hield obtained with one cut over 1/3 every other day 
and 2 to 3 times that yield if the same system was applied, every other day. If this 
xatio were the rule these new systems would give the same yield as the old system 
while requiring much less labour. For the present however, we are still uncertain 
about the yield to be obtained with the drastic system and the Rubber Experiment 
Station in Java has suggested to the planters to carry out. experiments in, order to 
obtain exact figures. . - ' 

Not the system of tapping only influences the yield but also the way i^i which 
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of brown bast the methods in whdch 1/2 circumference is tapped, either every other 
day (group A) or periodically (group D), are not to be recommended. 

In the F. M. S. the ABC-alternate-day-S3’'stem is still of interest and HARRisoisr 
(35) gave a few details about the results obtained on a large area. In this system the 
trees are tapped alternate-daily during ‘a period which is the double of the resting 
period, so that the whole area is divided into three equal parts, two of which are 
tapped every other day while the third is resting. In the present case the trees Were 
tapped on alternate days for twelve months and the rest lasted six months. In 
comparing this ABC-system with the ordinary system of tapping (continuously on 
alternate days) Harrison found that the yield proportions are 477 lbs per acre 
against 500 lbs per acre, thus 4.6 % of the crop is lost by using the ACB-system but 
33 Vs % t>ark is saved and an equal part of the labour expenses. Besides 

it is unlikely that the area tapped on the old alternate-daily method Would have 
continued to yield at the high rate of 500 lbs per acre, because the bark position 
would have forced the cut to a height of at least 48 inches (120 cm), whereas, with the 
ABC-system a rapid renewal takes place during the rest, so that it will never be ne- 
cessary to go higher than 26 inches (65 cm) or at the most 30 inches (75 cm). 


Experiment with the Heussrr tapping method for hudgrafts with 2 cuts over 1/4 
circumference y showing the position of the panels in the 3 series of trees during the 3 
years of experiment 



a New double cut system 
b ~ Control budgrafts 
c — Seedlings 


Dotted area =*= preliminary tapping 
Vertically hatched area s* 1928 experimental tapping 
Horizontally hatched area = 1^29' experimental tapping 
Black area 1930 experinnental tapping 


In the previous review the new method, advocated by Jules .Bosch iti Jaya, ’ipDSli' 
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Such investigations have since been carried out (36, 37, 38). The experiments of 
Tkngwaix in West Java as well as those of s' Jacob in East Java demonstrated that 
neither the method nor the tapping knife are recommendable. The 3deld obtained 
is smaller than that obtained by the ordinary s3?-stem of tapping over 1/2 circum- 
ference alternate-daih" or alternate halfmonthty and about the same as the ^deld ob- 
tained by tapping over 1/3 circumference, while the tapping costs of the BosCH 
S3^steiii are considerabty higher. The Bosch tapping knife has no advantages and is 
much more expensive than the ordinary knife. 

New data have been collected about the interesting HkussiOb tapping s^^stem for 
biidgrafts, in which two cuts were applied over 1/4 circumference. The system has 
been described in the two previous reviews (see this Bulletin, August 1930, 
p. 297 and July 1931, p. 259 T). Hisussjer and Hot.dkr published (39) the results 
of the third experimental year, in which again 100 budgrafts of each of the clones 
AV 51, AV 80 and AV 65, 50 budgrafts of clone AV 53 and 2 groups of 200 seedlings 
of selected seed were included. Tapping was again done alternate-month The 
situation of the panels for the three experimental years on the three experimental 
groups — budgrafts tapped with the new system, budgrafts tapped over 1/3 circum- 
ference with I cut, and seedlings tapped with this same system — is given in the 
preceding figure. 

It may be remembered that the seedlings were planted in October 1922 and 
the budgrafts budded in the field in the same month. 

The annual production in kilogrammes of dr3" rubber per tree is shown in Ta- 
ble II. 


Tabia^ IL — Annual Production of ' Dry Rifhber per tree, in k^. 


Expenmental year 

] *928 1 

1 X939 1 

1 X930 

Tapping system 

X V 1/3 

2 X 1/4 

I X 1/3 

2 X 1/4 

I X 1/3 

2 X 1/4 

SeeclKngs 

1,5 

«— 

2,3 

.. 

3,2 

- , 

Clone 51 

2,2 

3,0 

3,2 

4,8 

4,2 

6,5 

Clone 80 

2,(3 

3,2 

3,5 

4,8 

4,6 

6,7 

Clone 65 

2,8 

4,4 

3.2 

4,9 

3,9 

7,6 

Clone 53 

3,6 


4,2 

5,2 

6.5 

8,1 


In thus appears, that the ratio of the yield of the budgrafts tapped with the 
■old system to the yield of the seedlings in the three consecutive experimental years 
lies between 1.4 and 1.8, 1.4 and 1.8., 1.3 and 1.7. Speaking generally, the budgrafts 
yielded about i % to 2 times as much as the seedlings. The new 2-cut method gave 
in the first and the second experimental years x to i % times as much as the old 
I cut system, and in the third year i % to 2 times as mucb. Comparing the yield 
of the clones tapped with the new system with the yield of the seedlings, we find in 
the third experimental year the following ratios : 2,03 (clone 51), 2.2a (clone So), 
2.33 (clone 65) and 2.38 (clone 53). , , 

The ratio of the production of the lower and the upper cut remained about the ^ 
same ; the upper cut gives 88 to 92 per cent of the yield of the lower one. 

As regards the occurrence of browh bast, it seeans that in clones 51,, 8 b ^d ,65 
•the hew systehi' giyeS'more|browh 'bast .thhn tlie old, one, |>ut in :clone_ 53 v , ^ 

tehpl wsif 'ajto triOd in the E. 
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merit was found between the results there and those obtained in Sumatra. The clone 
Prang Besar 23 appeared to respond especially well to two cuts on a quarter, yielding 
at the rate of over 3 lbs per tree more than on a single half cut. 

Pepi^ano^ing- op the eietds. 

The question of replanting or rejuvenating the rubber fields is still a matter for 
animated discussion between the scientists of the Experiment {Station sand the plan- 
ters in Java and Sumatra. 

In these da3^s of low prices it is of the utmost interest to have fields w'^hich have 
been planted with illigitime seedlings with a rather low average yield, replanted with 
budgrafts of the best clones. 

The main questions are : (i) Is it desirable to leave the best yielding trees and 
to replant only the trees of mediocre and of poor yield, or is it better to have the whole 
field replanted as soon as possible ? (2) Does it pay to have the trees tapped during 
some two years with a drastic tapping s3"stem in order to obtain the maximum 
amount of rubber before they are removed, or is it better to have the field replanted 
as soon as possible with budgrafts of superior clones ? 

s' J acob discussed these questions thoroughly and gave many data to support 
his view^ that speaking generally the most economical system is to replant the whole 
field at once, cutting away the old trees without applying any drastic tapping s^^stem 
{41). 

He argued that in cutting aWay the medium and poor yielders and keeping 
the best trees standing the production of these last does not show an important 
increase, at am^ rate not enough to justify their taking the place of a certain number 
of superior budgrafts. Moreover the growth of the budgrafts planted in the neigh- 
bourhood is considerably hindered. And, as regards the drastic tapping, it must not 
be expected that in this way the 3deld will be trebled, for it will be highly satisfac- 
topr if in the first year 250 % and the second year 200 % of the ordinary yield is ob- 
tained. If this is taken for granted, We can calculate what yield can be expected if 
the drastic tapping is applied during two years and what yield if budgrafts of superior 
clones are planted immediately. Assuming that in a field yielding 350 kg per year 
the drastic tapping will produce 875 kg per ha the first year, and 700 kg the second 
year, and further assuming that the budgrafts will yield in the 6th year 200 kg, in 
the 7th year 450 kg, in the 8th year 650 kg, in the 9th year 850 kg, in the loth year 
950 kg and in the nth year 1050 kg, we find that after 10 to ii years the field in 
which the budgrafts have been planted has produced about the same quantity as the 
field in which the old trees have been tapped drastically for 2 years, and that from 
that time the field with the two 3^ears older budgrafts gives a considerably hkher 
yield than the other. ^ 

•jv; ^ Jacob agrees that the system of immediate planting of budgrafts presents 
diffictdties on estates which are insufficiently supplied with cash money. Also in 
cases in which a larger area has to be replanted than can be done in one year, it may 
be economical to plant as large an area as possible with budgrafts and to apply the 
drastic tapping in another part of the area. 

The idea of s Jacob that the yield obtained with drastic tapping is often over- 
rated has been confirmed by figures supplied by Ament (42). In the experiments 
which be records the drastic tapping method (tapping with 2 cuts over % circum- 
ference) gave in the first year surplus yields of 52.5 %, 18.3 %, 35.6 %, 120.4 %, 
54-9 23^-4 %j 994 %» 209.5 % and lyx %. The suiplus yields which r)E Haan 

(44) obtained were much better, but still lower than Would U expected, vk. in the 
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first 3^ear 125 per cent to 180 per cent of the ordinary yield. Nevertheless VonnBM.\ 
(41) con>sidered a surplus of 250 % in the first year and a similar surplus in the second 
year as by no means exceptionally high for fields in good condition and well yielding. 
On the other hand he was of the opinion that the drastic system required rather much 
labour and he figured out that with the ordinary i-cut-alternate-daily tapping the 
coolie has 2 X 300 = 600 trees in his task, while with the 2 cuts daily tapping 3 tap- 
ping coolies are needed for these 600 trees. 

The opinion that most of the estates cannot dispense with the yield obtained 
from the old trees by a drastic tapping system is shared b}” difi’erent planters. The 
usual tapping system of “ 2 cuts over 1/2 circumference daily '' has the drawback, 
of easily inducing brown bast, especially of the upper cut, therefore the system of r 
cut over 3/4 was recommended by Nieuwport (43). 


SEBECTJON. 

There is vStill insufficient information about the extension of the area planted with 
hevea-clones and seeds of selected parent-trees. The inquiry of the A. V. R. O. S. 
Experimental Station in Sumatra amongst the estates in Northern Sumatra (East 
Coast of Sumatra, Atjeh and Tapanoeli) is therefore very welcome (45). From this 
inquiry it appears, that at the end of 1930 279,260 ha were planted with hey^\;"^ 
40.6 % of this area Was planted with selected planting material and 59.4 % with 
uiiselected material. Of the selected material 43 % consisted of budded plant^,;% 
40 % of a mixture of budded plants and selected seedlings, and 17 % of selected seed- 
lings. 

The first step in all vSelection Work is the selection of the mother trees. The way 
in which this must be done has been a subject of much discussion in Java. Generally 
trees which are supposed to be high yielders are kept in observation during one or 
two years ; during this time yield records are made and the susceptibility to wind 
and to diseases, esecially brown bast, is investigated. Some planters are of opinion 
that continued observation during a longer period would be advisable in order to ' 
obtain greater certainty as to the value of the tree (46). The scientific workers of 
the experiment stations are of another opinion. Ostekdorf pointed out {47), that 
among the superior and high yielding mother trees only a small percentage produce 
high yielding descendants and that this circumstance makes it necessary to select 
regularly a large number of mother trees and not to spend more time than is absolu- 
tely necessary on the testing of mother trees. , , : 

Budwood of clones of high productivity has become a product of confmerdart 
importance and the way in which it must be packed to keep it as long as possible in. 
fresh condition has been the subject of experimental work. Aiiother subject of 
investigation has been the question of how budwood can be disinfected without harm- 
ful effect to, the viability of the buds. This was an urgent question in^ Malacca, in 
view of the existing legislation with regard to plant quarantine measures. NAEPEit 
(48) investigated it on budwood of the clone AVROS 50 and tried different dis^- 
fectants in. which the budwood was immersed for 2 or 5 minutes, 
was either washed in water or left unwashed ; then the budwoojl 
ordinary precautions and. stored ; after a certain time the condition df - 

was investigated on the’ rate pf die-back, and the viability of the buds 
using them for budding. The following table shows intensities ^ which 
fungicides under investigation may, ^ used to disinfect biidWc^d from done AVRdp \ 
50 without my rmdt^t||njury\to*t^^^ buds * . ^ , 
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Tabi^E III. — Concentration of fungicides for use on hudwood. 


Funaicides 

I Time ot 

immeisioii 

Strength 

Washed (w). or 
unwashed (u) 

Solbar 

2 minutes 

2 

ii 

Solbar 

5 » 

2 % 

w 

Eime sulphur (B) ; 

5 » 

1 % 

? 

Sulfiuette 

.5 w 

2 % (3%^) 


Eiver of sulphur 

2 V 

1 % 

n 

Elver of sulphur 

5 

1 % 

w 

Ammonium polysulphide 

2 » 

a % 


Ammonium p-Dlysulplude .... 

5 » 

a % 

w 

Uspulun Universal 

1 2 » 

1 % 

11 ? 

Copper sulfate 

The etfect was deleterious even in the weakest 
treatment (a% dutim; 2 minutes). 


^Further sulphur dust was used as a disinfectant by including it in the packing 
fibre ; the inclusion of i lb of sulpur dust in the fibre required to wrap 6 sticks bad no 
serious effect on the buds. 

A short paper was issued about the budding routine at Nivitigalakele (49) 
The methods used seem not be different from those followed in Java, Sumatra and 
Malacca. 

A slightly modified budding method was published in the Bulletin du Syndicat 
des Planteurs de Caoutchouc de Vlndochine (15 Jul}’' 1931, p. 315) (So). In this method 
no paraffin waxed tape is used to fix the bud, which is done by means of a small piece 
of bamboo, fixed to the stock by means of galvanized iron wire (i). This method was 
tried by the A. V. R. 0 . S. Experiment Station in Sumatra and found to be very prac- 
tical. It has the advantage of being cheaper than the old paraffined tape method. 

If new buds are applied to the stock, when those first applied have not succeeded, 
one is obliged to place them rather high above the soil and in transidanting into the 
field it is necessary for the stock to be planted quite deeply if it is desired to get a stem 
belonging entirely to the scion. As Snoep showed (51) there is nothing against 
this measure, the stock in this case easity forming a new root system by means of 
.strong adventitious roots from the upper part of the stock. 

The method of budding in the field instead of in the nursery retains its interest, 
-especially with a view to converting fields planted with seedlings into fields with 
budgrafts of selected clones. Hoeeand {53) investigated the percentage of success 
with budding in the field under different conditions. He could not find any appar- 
ent advantage in the stock being in a state of active growth at the actual time of 
budding ; in this respect his results are in contradiction with thovse obtained in Java 
by DE Vries with his budding-experiments in the nursery (see this Bulletin 1931, 
No. 7, p. 263 T), 

Considerably greater success was obtained by Hoeeakd by budding on vigo- 
rous one-year-old stocks in the nursery than on stocks of two years old or more in 
the field. According to VoeeBma (53), however, even seedlings of 5 to 8 years — 
but not older — may be successfully used as stock for buds, and in more than one 
estate seedlings of this age have been successfully budded with buds of selected 
clones. Nevertheless it may be considered questionable whether a radical rejuv- 
enation is not to be preferred to the budding of the old trees. Both systems have 
their advantages and disadvantages which need not be again described here. 

On one of the estates in Java a field of 3-yeai-old trees was budded and after 
the bud had grown together with the stem, the stem was hot cut off as is generally 


(i) For details of this method see this BMetin^ i932» No. 5, pp. lyr-iyu. 
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done but only girdled. The budding operation had been performed shortly before 
the cessation of the rains and it was expected that the new sprouts would be better 
provided with water if the stem was girdled instead of being cut off in the ordinary 
way. This expectation proved to be incorrect and man}" of the sprouts began soon 
to suffer ; after the cutting away of the stem the majority recovered (54). 

It is well-known that, when the stock is cut back, die-back fungi of various 
types enter through the exposed wood surface, if no protective material is applied. 
This is especially the case when rather old trees are used as stock. SnAnrnKSS and 
Mann (55) give the following recommendations to avoid this trouble. If the stock 
is not more than 18 months old, ten days to a fortnight after opening the budding 
the stock should be pruned back to wdthin three to four inches above the level of 
the bud-patch. On the day following pruning the cut surface .should be fully co- 
vered by a layer of a mixture made up of Asphaltum 2 parts and Kerosene i part. 
Given normal growth, after about six months, the lower portion of the scion shoot 
shows the development of the brown colour (cork formation) to a height of about 
2 feet from the union. At this stage the second and final pruning of the stock should 
be carried out at the limit of the living tissue, marked by an external ridge, so as to 
remove all dead tissue above. The newly exposed Wood surface must again be 
protected immediately after the pruning is done, and the coolie performing the oper- 
ation should paint the fresh cut with either 20 per cent solution of * agiisol ' or 
' brunolinuni plantarum On the following day the cut surface is covered as before 
with a complete la3^er of the asphalt-kerosene mixture. 

Buddings on stocks older than 18 months must be treated in a slightly different 
way* The different clones show important differences in the development of the 
bud and the growth of young stems (56). In some clones the buds develop quickly 
after the removal of the stem of the stock — this, for instance, is the case with the 
clones BD2 and BDio — in others, for instance in the clones Ct. 88, War I and Br)5^ 
the development is rather slow. Also the rate of development of the young stem is 
characteristic for the clone ; in general it is proportional to the rate of development 
of the bud. The growth of the young stem is not continuous and periods of growth 
alternate with periods of rest, The average length of these periods and consequently 
also the rate of growth is characteristic for each clone. Osti^nborf gives in his paper 
an interesting graph of the growth of the quick growing clone AV 50 and the, slow 
growing clone Ct 88. An idea of the growth of these clones may be given in the fol- 
owing table. 


Tabbk IV. - - Growth of quick-growing and slow-growing clones compared. 


nengUt of time of the periods of growtli and rest 

Growth in centimetres 
in eadi period (i) 




Clone AV go 

1 Clone Ct 88 

Clone AVao 

Clone Ci 68 

ISt 

f Growth 

1 Rest 


2 weeks 

3 » 

2 weeks 

7 » 

M cm 

45 cm 

aind 

t Growth 

) Rest 


3 1/2 » 

2 » 

3 1/2 

5 1/2 » 

^5 cm 

50 OBc 

3 rd 

/ Growth , . , . 

t 


4' » 

1 » 

3 i/a » ' 

3 > 

46 cm 

63 eta ^ 

4 th 

< Growth . . . 

1 Rest 


5 1/2 » 

1 1/2 » 

4 1/2 » 

2 1/2 » 

55 cm' 

■ ,72 cm 


'Total, : 


^ 1/2 weto 

[ 3 l 1/2 weeks 

t . ■ , 

: ^ 21^0 

' , 204 cm ‘ 


(i) tnese dedti.ced 
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It thus appears that in the trees of clone AV 20 the periods of rest are shorter 
than in clone Ct. 88, so that the growth is much quicker. It is a well demonstrated 
fact that the success in oculation depends a great deal on the condition of growth 
of the stem from which the buds are taken : if the stem was in a growing condition 
the buds grow together with the stock more easily than if the stem was resting. It 
is thus clear that a quick growing clone like AV 20 in which the periods of rest are 
short, has more chance of yielding buds which are in suitable condition for budding 
than a clone like. Ct, 88 with long periods of rest. 

A slow growth in length of the stem is not always follow’'ed by a slow growth in 
circumference. It may happen — as is the case for instance with clone Ct 88 — that 
the trees stop the slow longitudinal growth at a rather early date and begin to form 
•a crown. With the formation of a crown the stem begins an intensive increase in 
-circumference, and in this way the “ slow-' growing '' clone may sooner be tappable 
than the quickly growing '' one. 

Many new data have been gathered about the production and the other charac- 
teristics of the clones (57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64). 

Yield figures for the most promising Java and South Sumatra clones from 
the experimental tappings of last ^^-ear are shown in Table V, together with the 
;yield figures of the two previous years. It must be borne in mind that these figures 
do not give more than an idea of what may be expected from the clones when planted 
on a large scale. More yield records and records of a greater number of trees will be 
necessary to allow of a definite conclusion on the value of the different clones. For 
the present the clones Bd. 5, Bd 3A, Tjir XIV, PL trots 2, PL trots 3, PL trots 5, 
Xampongiana i, 2 and 3 and Waringiana i seem especially promising. 


T^BnK V. — Production in dry rubber per free, 

{The tapping system was over 1/5 of the circumference ev(ry ether day). 
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When these figures are compared with those for the Java and Sumatra clones 
in Table XII of the former review (See this Btdletm, 1931, No. 7, p. 265 T) we find, 
that the clone BD 5 was in its loth and nth year the most productive of all the 
Java and Sumatra tested clones, but was surpassed in its 12th year by the clone 
Waringiana It is furthermore apparent that a production of an- average of 10 to 
II kg in trees of 9 years and older is no exception. What will be the yield of the dif- 
ferent clones per hectare is not yet certain as the number of tapped trees is too 
small, and it will not be possible to form an opinion before regular plantations come 
into tapping. 

How risky it is to estimate the value of a clone from the yield of a few individuals 
has become apparent after the investigation into the variability of the trees of one 
clone. This \mriability has been found to be much greater than was generally ac- 
cepted (65). To give an example : in a field of 0.6 ha With 147 trees ii years old 
of clone Djasinga i, 21 trees gave in 1930 a ^deld between 2 and 5 kg dry rubber, 44 
trees yielded between 5 and 7 kg, 56 trees between 7 and 10 kg, 23 trees between 10 
and 15 kg and 3 trees between 15 and 18.7 kg. In order to thin out to such an extent 
that the average production would be increased to 9,6 kg per tree — which is to be 
considered a fair ^deld in this clone — it would be necessary to thin out 44 per cent 
of the trees and to leave only 137 trees per ha. This number, however, would be 
much too small, as for this clone with its small crown 275 trees of ii years is con- 
sidered the right number per hectare. In order to obtain such a number after thin- 
ning out 44 % of the trees, an initial number of about 500 trees per hactare would be 
necessary. 

The general conclusion is, that on account of the great variation of yield in one 
clone, a larger initial number of trees must be planted than is generally done and it 
may be that the ideal number for many clones will be not much smaller than the 
ideal number for seedlings (500 to 600 trees per hectare). 

The conclusion that the yield variations of the trees of one clone is rather great, 
was also reached by Ostenuorp (66), For 9 clones he calculated the coefficient of 
variability and found that this coefficient varied between 19 and 29 ; in older trees 
it will be about 20, A coefficient of 20 means that the majority (68 %) of the trees 
has a production between 80 and 120 % of the average, 14 % of the trees a production 
between 60 and 80 %, and 14 % a production between 120 % and 140 % of the aver- 
age, the rest (4 %) has a production smaller than 60 % or liigher than 140 % of the 
average. The great majority (g6 %) of all the trees thus shows a production bet- 
ween 60 % and 140 % of the average and the most productive tree yields about 2 
times as much as the least productive. The conclusion is again that a rather large 
initial number of trees is advisable in order to be able to thin out thoroughly. The 
Rubber Experiment Station advises provisionally an initial number of 400 trees, 
but the ideal number will be different in different clones. 

On the other hand the opinion has been stated (67) that the different trees vary 
much in different years and that in later years the differences in yield are sometimes 
less than in the earlier years, It will be necessary to collect more figures about the' 
individual yield of young and of old trees to form a definite conclusion on this 
matter. 

The correlation between yield and girth has already been the subject of several 
investigations, but these have all been carried out with a mixed materiel from un- 
known patent trees. Van ber Hoop (68) investigated the matter in seedlings and in 
budgrafts of one mother tree. As could be anticipated, the correlation was much 
higher in the budgrafts than in the seedlings as the figures in Table VI show. 
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TabIvE; — Coefficient of correlation between yield and girth 
in hitdgrafts of one mother tree. 


Slother tree 

1 

i 

B 

1 

1 

i 

SeedliiiL’s 

0,490 

0,602 

0,403 

Budgrafts 

0,790 

0,847 

0,805 ‘ 


The correlation ratio in other clones Was partly about equally high, partly 
considerably lower than in the clones A, B and C. For the present no conclusion 
can be draw^n as to 'vvhat these differences can be ascribed. 

Of the influence of stock on scion and vice versa our knowledge is still very in- 
complete. Summers (69) considered it justifiable to draw from a rather small num- 
ber of exact experiments the conclusion that the stock is able to influence the rate 
of growth of the budding but is unable to influence its production. But it may be 
considered questionable if even this conclusion is allowable. 

On the other hand there are certainly facts which point in the direction that 
productivity of the stock is influenced by the scion. Figures about high placed bud- 
grafts on a vSiimatra estate (70) give new support to this suggestion. On this estate 
the stock of unselected seedlings grafted with buds of selected clones, gave a 25 % 
higher yield than selected seedlings. But the anatomical investigations seem to 
demonstrate that the problem of high-placed budgrafts is very complicated and that 
the influence of different clones on the stock differs ; next to cases in which an increase 
in yield of the stock under the influence of the scion was found there were other 
cases in which an apparent decrease was found. Bobiuoff investigated the number 
of latex vessels of stock and of scion in 10 clones ; the figures which he found, 
though interesting, do not give any direct indications about the influence of stock 
on scion and vice versa. 

Not less interesting but equally?' inconclusive as regards the influence of scion on 
stock are the experiments of van be)r Hoop (71) in which the yield of high-placed bud- 
grafts was compared with the yield of the stocks. The stocks were planted in 1919- 
1920 and 1921-22 and budded in 1923 ; they were tapped from 1928 to 1931. In 
the great majority of these budgrafts the stock gave a higher yield than the scion 
(in total the yield of the stocks was 115 % of that of the' scions), but the result was 
only reached after one year tapping,; in the fixst year (1928) the yield of the stocks 
amounted only to 90 % of that of the scion. ' 

For the identification of the clones by morphological and other characteristics, 
§ee under Botanical investigations ” '(this Bulkiin, 1932, No. 5, p. 163-165). 

Dr. C. J. J. VAN HAni., 
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fiircs, Batavia 1931, 5® jaargang, no. 43, p. 1260-1207, fig. i. 


(71) Van djvR Tlooi D J N , Eenige resultaten van het tappen op hooggezette ocula- 
ties eu hull onderstani — De Bergcuitur&s, Batavia 1931, 5® jaargang, no 42, 
p 1157-1162 


Meeting of the Bureau of the Commission for Agriculture in Tropical and 

Sub-tropical Countries (International Scientific Agricultural Council). 

The Bureau of tliis Commission for Agriculture in tropical and vSub-tropical 
countries met at the Institute on x6, 17, 18 and 19 May 1932, in pursuance of the 
recommendation made at the time of its previous meeting in November 1931 (see 
Monthly Bulletin oj Agricultural Science and Practice, February 1932, pp. 45 to 53). 

The following States and Colonies and Ministries were represented : Argentina, 
Belgium and Belgian Congo, Colombia, Egypt, Spain, Ministry of the French Co- 
lonies, French West Africa, Algeria, Indo-China, Madagascar, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of France, Italian Ministry of the Colonies, the Italian 
Colonies, the Indian Empire, Netherlands and the Netherlands Indies, Portugal, 
Siam, Uruguay. 

The agenda of the first meeting of this Bureau had dealt with technical ques- 
tions, and that of this second meeting was devoted to economic questions. ^ 

Agenda : 

1. ^development of native agriculture. Methods : propaganda, instruction, 
collaboration between natives and settlers ; creation of industries with reserved 
zones ; agricultural credit. 

2. Assistance to settlers' undertakings* Agricultural credit, deduction of 

taxes* Lowering of transport rates and charges on exports and imports. > Pre- 
miums. ’ ' ’ ' ^ ^ 

3. Organisation of studies of native rural economy* 

' 4. Bibliography of ptiblications relating to agriculture of tropical and sub- 
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5. Distribution of communications on osteomalacia of cattle and examin- 
ation of the measures to be taken. 

6, Miscellaneous. 

M. Dotjis-Dop was chairman of the meetings. The general report was pre- 
sented by Prof. IvBPnAE. 

As the result of the discussions, the following conclusions were reached : 

1. The Institute should address to the Governments a statement on regard 
to the great utility, in this period of agricultural crisis, of the study of the economic 
conditions of native agriculture, and indicate clearly the lines along which such a 
study could be organised. In addition, Governments carrying out an^’^ such en- 
quiries should be invited to consider the practicability oJf communicating them 
to the Institute and of empowering the Institute to publish them. vSteps should 
also be taken to prepare and to communicate to Governments programmes of stu- 
dies of native economy which would be made more comprehensive and adapted 
to the special conditions of different tropical and sub-tropical regions of Africa 
and of the other continents, 

(The above resolutions are the summary of a report presented hy a sub-com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of preparing it and consisting of MM. hours- 
Dop, Van Rijn, Keixer, Mattgini and L^peae). 

2. The Commission confirms the opinion previously expressed in November 
1931 as regards the great practical interest of the yearly publication of a biblio- 
graphy organised in accordance with the suggestions of M. Van Haee. The details 
of the preparation of this bibliography are to be arranged by the competent services 
of the Institute., in agreement with M. Van Haee. 

3. The Commission stresses the importance of the work done b}^ Sir Arnold 
Theieer, his collaborators and his students, on deficiency diseases of cattle and 
sheep, 

J. LErmos. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Miscellanea. 

The first Nationae Week of Agricueturae Machinery, Rome, 8 May-5 June 
1932, — An Kxliibition was organised to demonstrate to visitors the development of 
the farm machine industry in Italy. The exhibition was mainly national thougn foreign 
firms were allowed to show machines not yet well known in Italy. 

Amongst the exhibits were particularly to be noted the electric machines for tillage 
with cable traction which Italy has made great efforts to introduce. Two different 
systems were represented, the one with 2 windlasses and the other with i windlass and 
an anchor ; the former are more widely used owing to their being easier to manipulate. 
There was also a new electric tractor, but its radius of action being limited by the length 
of the electric cable and the wear and tear of the latter, which would seem" to be con- 
siderable in spite of the automatic winding and imwinding on a windlass attached to 
the tractor, will make competition with the motor tractor difficult. 

The machines for use in the rice growing industry gave a special character to the 
Exhibition, more particularly the automatic and semi-automatic transplanters, the 
development of which has been promoted by international competitions at the Exper- 
imental Rice Growing Station at Vercelli of recent years. The problem of transplanting 
rice by machine does not however seem to have been finally solved. The plant for 
drying, treating and grading rice showed the importance of the crop for northern Italy. 

A still mote important crop in Italian agriculture is the olive, so that mechanical 
oil presses have long been experimented with in the country^ The latest research is 
tending to replace the coconut fibre strainers previously used by perforated iron rings. 
The encouraging results obtained with ihis new system have led to the industrial con- 
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striiction of new types of presses ; their yield how^ever has not yet reached that of the 
old type, though their great advantage is that they are easily cleaned and less perishable. 

Italian makers have made great efforts to produce tractors. The Fiat and Pavesi 
are the most perfected. The Fiat company exhibited the first caterpillar- wheeled 
tractor of Italian construction, with a h.p. of 28-30. The power at the belt pulley of 
this tractor is 22h.p. Naphtha or petrol is used as fuel. The ' Motomeccanica ’ Co. 
Ivtd. of Milan which builds the ‘ Pavesi ' tractor with 4 driving wheels and independent 
suspension of the front wheels, shovred its new small ‘ Balilla ' tractor, which has all 
the characteristics of the ordinary tractor on a small scale. This small tractor can 
replace the work of 3 horses and gives a power of about 10 h.p. at the pulley. In con- 
sequence of its duplex gearing it can go at 6 forward speeds and 2 in reverse. It is run 
on petrol. 

Among the machine ploughs was to be noted a small Fiat plough in which the plough 
is in front of the engine, and a reversible plough in which the share" is worked by the driv- 
ing wheel on the right. At the end of the furrow there is no need to turn the engine 
but only to reverse the balance plough arrangement. 

The centre of the Exhibition was occupied by a large building containing models 
and photographs of large and small Italian land development installations (‘ bonifica 
integrale’). These were mainly pumping plant terminating canal systems for draint 
ing regions of nortlierti Italy which are partly below sea level. Round this building 
were a number of other puinphig and sjjray irrigation installations. 

Foreign exhibits were, as has been said, relatively few. A Russian firm showed 
various farm machines, a French firm some maize shellers and other countries with 
representatives in Italy showed more or less well known machines. 

During the Exhibition trials were made of the machines in the experiment fields 
of the Agricultural Engineering College at Capannelle near Rome, the Director of which, 
Prof. A. Michiot, organised the technical part of the Exhibition. 

From 12 to May was held the first National Congress of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing which dealt with various questions of special interest in Italy. A number of the 
reports were concerned with the use of electricity in agriculture. A proposal tor a cen- 
tral commivSvSion for electrification of agricultural land was accepted by the Congress. 
Other proj)osals aiming at forming a vSyndicate of Italian farm machine makers and 
instituting a central organisation for directing research in agricultural engineering were 
not adoi>tcd. A particularly interesting report was that of Prof. Sanxini on the esti- 
mation of the emciency of tractors by their grip of the ground. 

The visitors to the Exhibition numbered 700,000 and the firms exhibiting about 620. 

PI. J, IT, 


BOOK NOTICES * 


Miscellaneous. 

Ipidex bibliogmphicus, Catalogue international des bibliographies courantes, Edi- 
tion mise ^ jour et consid^rablement augmentee, publiee par M. Godtct et J, Vorsxius, 
430 p,, Berlin, de Gruyter, 1931 (en tete : Society des Nations, Institut International 
cle cooperation mtellectuelle k Paris). 

[The pur^'jose of this Index, which is based on material su]>plied by the Berlin State 
Ivibrary in collaboration with the national libraries of 37 coimtries, is the compilation 
of a methodical and descriptive list of all the bibliographies appearing periodically, 
either in the fonn of bibliograpliies properly so-called or in the form of reviews of a more 

f eneral character which contain a bibliographical section. The work includes not merely 
ibliographical particulars but also anal3dical and critical notes. As m the first edition 
which appeared in 1925, the Frencli edition of the Decimal Classification (1927-1929) 
has been followed in the classification of the titles. 

In the agricultural section a considerable increase in the number of titles is to be 
noted (new edition : 70 ; 1925 edition : 27), so that now agriculture may be considered 
to be adequately represented. Arnongst the 70 agricultural bibliographical reviews 


are jiiieltided short syaofses books receive^ for review.', 
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12 languages are represented, namely : — German, English, Danish, Spanish, French, 
Dutch, Italian, Lithuanian, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Swedish and Czech. The greater 
number of the reviews cited deal ^vith agriculture in general, but thofee concerned with 
a particular branch such as agricultural chemistry, plant patholog}", forestry, horti- 
culture, stockbreeding, dairying, are not neglected]. 


A Catalogue of Bnhsh Scientific and Technical Books, third edition, compiled by 
Daphne Shaw, 754 p., London 1930, A. and F. Denny, Ltd. 

[The new edition of this bibliography of the most important scientific works 
published in Great Britain has been compiled under the auspices of the British Science 
Guild and contains about 14 000 titles, that is to say more than double the number 
included in the ist edition published in 1921. 

The word " science ’ is interpreted in a wide sense. The biological, physical and 
technical sciences are all particular!}^ represented, but the social sciences and philosophy 
are by no means neglected. Agriculture, horticulture and forestry are given 35 pages 
containing about 770 well selected titles. A list of publishers and excellent subject 
and author indices greatly enhance the utility of the catalogue]. 

S. V. F, 


Botany. 

Lehmann E. und Aicheee F., Keimungsphysiologte der Gmser (Gramineen), XXIII 
678 p., 152 Abbildungen, Stuttgart 1931, Verlag von F. Enke. 

[The study of the germination of seeds has made great progress of recent years. 
It has been stimulated by practical needs and more particularly by the necessity of 
seed control. Recently as a result of the valued work of M. Frank (Wageningen) an 
international bibHography of seed control has been compiled regularly. The Inter- 
national Association for Seed Control has on the initiative of its eminent President, 
M. Dorph-Petersen (Copenliagen), started a special periodical, the Mitteilungen der In- 
temaikmalen Vereinignng fiir Sammkontrolle, publishing information on the subject. 
But iiitherto there has been a lack of any treatise summarising the results of recent 
research for the use of the farmer and the scientist. The publication of this work on 
the Physiology of Germination in the Graminaceae fills the gap. 

The work has happily been limited to a study of germination in this one family, 
wMch incidentally is the most important as regards human food, and so has avoided 
trying to cover too vast and complex a subject. The collaboration of a botanist and 
a chemist has enabled the writers to cover a wide field and they have been indefatigable 
in collecting material from all sources, often not readily accessible. Fxirther M. Leh- 
mann has been able to draw upon his own numerous and valuable works on the sub- 
ject, with the result that the chapters dealing with his special field of study are par- 
ticularly competent and contain details previously imlmown. The chapters on the 
influence of Hght and temperature on germination are specially noteworthy. To 
M. Aicheeb is due a clear account of the chemical constitution of seeds and the phy- 
sico-chemical changes accompanying germination. The part dealing with permeab- 
^ty, the swelling of the integument and the process of delayed maturation is treated 
m a new and particularly striking manner. The grower will be particularly interested 
in the chapters on seed storage, disinfection and stimulation. 

The questions of the physiology of germination which concern the fermentation 
industries and more particularly brewing are also dealt with at length, 

Kor must the long chapter on the methods used in seed control be kft unmentioned. 

In each chapter the subject is first treated from a general and theoretical stand- 
point and then the various species of Graminaceae are discussed in detail. After des- 
cribing the morphology, anatomy and chemical composition of Graminaceous seeds 
the writers pa,ss to chemico-physiological questions. Germination capacity and the 
resting period, the phenomena occurring during germination, etc. are considered with 
all the secondary problems such as vitality, respiration, influence of internal and external 
factors, germination metabolism, etc. 

The bibliographical references, occupying 75 pages, show the immense task ac- 
complished in the compilation of the booK and file manner in which the material has 
l^en dealt with makes it a. work which will be of the utmost value to science, and to 
the farmer], 

■ ' ' 'N;v. 
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Baroni Dr. Bugenio, Guida botanica d' Italia a chiavi analitiche^ Seconda edizione, 
XXXI + 359 p., fig-. Bologna 1932, D. Cappelli editore. 

[The Flora of Italy published by ARCANGEn in 1894 having been out of print for 
some years a new handy flora was much needed. A second edition of the Guida botanica 
d' Italia, enlarged to include the whole of the country instead of only Central Italy as 
in the first edition, is therefore very welcome. There is thus available a new analytical 
flora with artificial keys making it possible to determine readily any species growing 
wild in Italy], 

N. V. G. 

Trevisan l/uciano, Piante grasse. Milano 1932, Ulrico Hoepli editore. 

[This book of 308 pages with ro6 plates contains a description and classification 
of the succulent plants and more particularly the Cactaceae with information about 
their cultivation. After describing the general morphology of the cactus family the 
writer passes to details of fertilisers, planting, summer and winter treatment, propag- 
ation, grafting and seeding, diseases and pests. Then 132 pages are devoted to a detail- 
ed description of the various genera and species together with notes on their cultiva- 
tion. The succulents not belonging to the Cactaceae are then similarly treated. The 
book is completed by a table showing the cultural rules for all the species described, 
which are suited for indoor pot cultivation]. 

D. X. 


Stock Breeding. 

Engei,ER W., Die mdnniichen Brblinien der schweizerischen Braunviehzucht, z 6 y p., 
114 Fig., 105 Ahnen- imd Nachzuchtafeln. Verlag Huber ^ Co., A. G., Frauenfeld 
und Leipzig, 1932. 

[This work on the lines of male breeding stock of the Swiss brown cattle is based 
on data drawn from published and unpublished sources and^is developed on modem 
lines, The facts allow of an objective estimation of the value of the most important 
bulls and their progeny, taking ihto account their yielding capacities. 

Detailed descriptions, photographs and pedigrees make the text lucid and interest- 
ing for the farmer as for the geneticist in Switzerland and elsewhere]. 


FORESTRY 


Notices. 


Forests and the Timber Industry in Finland, — Among the countries in ci- 
vilised Europe in which forestry i^important, Finland has the largest afforested area 
with the exception of Russia. In Sweden the area under forest is 23,185 million ha. 
while that of Finland is 25,265 million ha. *, bn the other hand, as regards the amount 

i for Sweden are ^le higher, the amount of 

^ cubic metres 
atofFihlapd 

only to 44.4 miiHon cubic metres. , , , 

The rhanufacture and conversion of forevSt products in Finland have teliched a 
high state of development largely on account of its 
and more than I 

Evbn thot3 „ , 

maY be sail, takefl as ' a ^hole, to Se a<ie<jto^ m a means of 'trafisl? 
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The following table show^s the extent of the export trade in soft woods, including 
paper pulp and paper, of Sweden and of Finland respectively, during the last three 
years 


Tear 

Sawa Timber 

lyOgs and squared 
timber 

Paper pulp 

X^apcr, cardboard 

Sweden 

Finland 

1 Sweden 

Finland 

Sweden 

Finland 

Sweden 

Finland 

i.oao standards (i) 

I.0C50 m® 

x.ooo tons 

1. 000 tons 

1929 

112.3 

3 101 

1 474 

3124 

1789 

645 

489 

20n 

1930 

928 

824 

1028 

2 667 

1632 

633 

436 

307 

1931 

701 

737 

574 

1630 

1 561 

787 

479 

i 

324 


(i) I standard of sawn timber == 4.672 


^ Among the other exported timber products of Finland plywood is the most import- 
ant and Finland is the greatest world exporter of cotton-reels. ^ ^ • 

This country is fully aware of the important place of its forests in its economic 
life and has taken all necessary steps to secure continuous production.^ In jgjy a new 
system of forestry legislation came into force, "Which contains regulations relating to 
the duty of re-anorestation and prohibits any other form of felling in young forests 
except such as is required for thinning purposes. vSince 1929 the new legislation, which 
originally referred to conifers only, has now been extended to broad-leaved trees. Fo- 
restry councils have been appointed to the various provinces to secure the due observ- 
ance of the laws, and at the same time they supply advice and instruction and are res- 
ponsible for forestry propaganda. Considerable financial assistance has been given to 
private owners, chiefly in’ the form of loans. 

The estimates mafie by the Government in 1927 regarding the relation between 
fellings and woody increment show that fellings have amoimted to 52,2 million and 
woody increment to 44.4 million cubic metres, in both cases bark not included. 

It is generally consiaered that the recent reduction in felling due to the crisis has 
tended to bring about a diminution in the over -exploitation of certahi forest areas. 
In any case the crisis has caused a heavy falling-off in the prices obtainable for 
forest products and, as shovm by the table given above, there has been a marked reduc- 
tion in the exports of sawn timber and logs'duritig 1930-31, whereas the exports of paper 
pulp and paper have been well maintained, 

^ Under the pressure of Russian competition the timber industry in Finland was 
obliged in the summer of 1931 to sell at prices lower than those charged for Russian 
timber, the result being that the amount of sawn timbers which Russia was expected 
to export to Fngland has fallen from 600,000 to 500,000 standards. Hence Sweden 
also, as weir as Russia, has been obliged to lower prices so that during the autumn of 
1931 timber quotations were only slightly higher than those of the pre-war period. In 
reply to the question how it was possible for Finland to undersell Russia it is stated : (i) 
that the forests in Finland are as a rule far better situated than those of Russia from 
the point of view'of tran^ott ; (2) that the timber industry’’ in Finland is greatly supe-’ 
rior to that of Russia both; from the point of view of organisation and management and 
of the workers* efficiency. It is, clear, that this lowering of prices must have its effects 
hot only on the returiia tp the shareholders in timber companies but also on the prices 
of standing timber and upon wages. 

(The above notes are' based on a. report by M, Thorsten published in 

Skogsvmnen, Stockholm, , X932, , I). ' 
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"Tlie present stafiE is rewSpotisible for carrying out scientific and practical experi- 
ments under the following main divisions : (i) general forestry ; (2) forest valuations 
.and estimates ; (3) forest soils; (4) drainage of marshlands (a matter of special import- 
ance in Finland) ; (5) forestry economics and statistics ; (6) forestry science and tech- 
nology. 

From its earliest days the Research Station has enjoyed the right to carry out its 
experiments in all the forcvsts belonging to the State and recently 15 experiment areas 
have 'been assigned to it. These are situated in different parts of the country and are 
representative of all the differences of climate and soils ; their total area is nearly 2so,ooo 
acres. 

The Experiment Station was at first under the orders of the State Forestry De- 
partment in accordance with the terms of a law of 1931 but it is now quite independent 
and rej)orts directly to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Forestry department in the Helsinki University also carries out forestry re- 
search work and has its own special trial grounds, covering a total area of upwards of 
40,000 acres, these being mainly used for instruction and practical work by the stu- 
dents. Although the Forestry Research Station and the Higher School of Forestry 
are separately organised, a close collaboration is constantly maintained between the 
two institutions. 

Reference may also be m^de to fhe Finnish Forestry Science Association which 
was founded in 1909 and also performs very valuable services. Its membership is 
limited to forcvSt officers and to scientists and technicians specialising in various forms 
of scientific experiment work related to silviculture. The Society offers premiums 
and other forms of assistance for experimental work in forestry and publishes re- 
ports on the results obtained. 

It should further be stated that there is close co-operation between the three insti- 
tutions above mentioned, and the State Forestry Department as also with the Union 
for the Extension of Scientific Timber Research. The last-named society was found- 
ed in 1929 and receives a generous grant from the State. 

(The above information is based on an article by A. K. CAjANon'R : Die organi- 
sation der forstwiscehschaftlichen Forschungsarbeit in Finnland, published in Silva 
JRennica, Helsinki, 1931, No. 20). 

G. E. 


Tl-niSININCi 3$XPKKIMENrS IN VOTJNC DoXJCrAS PIR IN THE UNITED STATES. — In 
1 91 9-20 a thinning experiment was initiated in a 9 year old stand of Douglas fir Fseu- 
.dosuga Tanfolia) at the Wind River Forest Experiment Station, Stabler, Washing- 



mg process. 

In 1924-25 the second measurements were taken on these three plots, two of them 
having been thinned and meatoed in 1919-20, and the third measurements were taken 
in 1929. On Plot i the trees were thinned to as near an 8 x 8 foot spacing as pos- 
sible and, as pOvSitioh rather than the characteristics of the seedlings were the chief con- 
sideration, there were in the resulting stands dominant, intermediate and suppressed 
treevS, Plot TI was established as a check plot and Plot III was thinned to an approx- 
'imate 8x8 toot spacing but only the dominant trees were left. ‘ 

At the end of the observation period it was noted that, of the three plots. Plot HI, 

. with dominants only, has the best appearance, the trees being bigger and having "wider 
and healthier crowns. In the length of crown however, and in the thickneSs of the bran- 

- thetreesare 

"branches are 



the poi^er quality of wood produced. Since the 
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meter growth over and above the effect of automatically raising the average diameter' 
if the proper trees are left ; trees in the same initial diameter class da not remain long, 
in the same class but in a very short period cover a wide range of diameters ; average 
trees of the first measurement did not remain average trees in later measurements but 
seemed to gain and to grow larger than the average : the distribution of the larger sized, 
trees is far the best on the plot containing dominants only ; the thinned stands look 
much healthier and stockier than the unthinned stand. 

Against the advantages of thinning may be placed the disadvantages of increased 
limb development which continues until the crowns close m, "when the limbs will pro- 
bablv be so heavy that natural pruning will be greatly hindered. 

(Based on an article by W. H. Meyer in the Journal of Agricultural Research, Wash- 
ington D. C., 1931, No. 6). 


iNTERJ^AtiONAi, ASSOCIATION OR WOOD ANATOMISTS. — In accordance with the 
provisional arrangements made at Cambridge in 1930 on the occ^ion of the Interna- 
tional Botanical Congress, a Meeting of the members of the Organising Committee foil- 
ed with the object of estabHshing an International Association of Wood Anatomists 
took place in I^aris during « I^e Congres International du Bois et de la Sylviculture » 
in July X931, This Committee presented a draft fomi of constitution for the Asso- 
ciation to a Meeting held under the presidency of Professor Guinier, attended by 25 per- 
sons representing Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, the Philippine 
Islands and Spain. The draft constitution was unanimously approved and the Asso- 
ciation was thus founded, the executive power being left in the hands of the organising, 
committee until such time as the Council should be appointed. 

The object for which the Association is founded is the advancement of the know- 
ledge of wood anatomy in all its aspects and, mth this end in view, it will make every 
efiort to : (i) interchange ideas and information through correspondence aud ^neetmgs ; 
(2) facilitate the collection and exchange of material ; (3) work towards standard, 
terminology and descriptions ; {4) encourage the publication of scientific articles and 
abstracts ; (5) foster and assist tne study and teaching of wood anatomy ; (6) engage 
in any other activity consistent with the objects of the Association. 

The Association "is of a purely technical and professional character and its business: 
will mainly be carried out by correspondence and without any lar^e number of meet- 
ings though an endeavour will be made to hold meetings vrhen suitable opportunities - 
arise. The Secretaty is Mr. Samuel J. Record, Professor of Forest Products at Yale 
University and Editor of the Review “ Tropical Woods ” published by the Forestry 
School of the University. The September 1931 issue of this review (No. 27) contains* 
the information upon which this note is based. 

R. W. 


The Interhationae Union oe Forestry Research vStations has recently pub- 
lished its Report for 1931 which is reviewed in '' Skogen (Stockliolm, 1932, No. 4), 
the writer of the Review stating that, despite all the difficulties caused by the world, 
crisis to the various international associations, the Union has displayed remarkable 
vitality. During 1931 no less than 32 new Forestry Research Stations and Higher 
Schools became members of the Union, which now has a membership of 85 Institutions 
representing 31, countries, including 19 in the United States, 13 in the British Empire 
and 10 m Germany, other countries being represented by from i to 3 associations or* 
teaching institutions in each case. 

The work of the general secretariat, which began in 1929 with the special object 
of establishing a form of international agency for obtaining forest seeds of guaranteed, 
ori^, seems to meet a long felt want. Although the last, few years have not been part- 
icularly productive it has generally been found possible to meet the reqturements pf“ 
members. The Aimual Report now contains a list of a dozen institutions in difierent 
countries from which seeds may be ordered ; it is, hpwev^, stated that this list must 
be regarded as at present incomplete, since correspondence has been initiated with a 
number of other countries with which, however, definite arraageffients have not yet 
been concluded. . * . . 

During 103^ the International Union of Forestry Research Stations has beetiincluded 
m the list of international associations prepared by the Teague of National and . during: 
September of the present year the International Conereas of the XTnIon will iakfe place^ 



.at Nancy (France). The draft programme for the Meeting has already been published 
in the first number of the Monthly Bulletin of AgvicitUurai Science and Practice, for the 
current year, (see p. 30). 

R. W. 


iNTimNiVnONAIy CoXGRESvS OR GAS-CHARCOAb, MlI^AN, I -7 OCTOBP:r TQ32. — The 
object of this Congress is the consideration of all questions relating to the utilisation 
of charcoal as a subsidi.^iry carburaiit. 

The Congress will be arranged in four sections dealing with the following aspects 
of the main subject 

(1) the study of charcoal as a carburant from the scientific, technical and econ- 
omic standpoints ; 

(2) methods of industrial production ; 

(3) methods of utilisation and distribution ; 

(4) use of gas-charcoal in colonial possessions. 

The following have the right to take part in the Congress : ^r) the official delegates 
of the nations represented and of the Italian Government ; (2) tiie members of the ’Per- 
manent International Comniitlee for Gas Charcoal ; (3) the delegates of institutions, 
scientific societies, higher schools, associations or institutes officially recognised in Italy 
or in each of the nations represented. 

Any other person can take part in the work of the Congress 011 condition that : 
{a) a written request for admission is sent before i September 1932, addressed to the 
Secretariat of the Organising Committee and indicating clearly the name, address, 
nationality, profession and qualifications of the applicant ; {h) the application is ac- 
cepted by the organising Committee of which the address is c-o the Italian Touring 
■Club, Corse clTtalia to, Milan. 


PUr^LIGAlTONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books* 


ACADI'ME Rc»VAI,E Dies SCTl’^NCl^JS, DKS EOTRES Et I>KS BEAUX ARTS DK BEEOTQUK. 
Annuaire 1932, annee. Bruxelles, 1932. 


R. Accaofmia jj’AGKicoVlURA Di TORINO. Amiali, V. 74. 1931. Torino, 1932. 


Ahmkb Issa Bky. Dictionnaire des noins des jdantes en latin, fran^ais, anglais 
et arabe. ed. .Le Caire, impr. Nationale, 1930. 28cm. 

[((Miuistere de rinstruction publique de r 3 ^gypie»]. 

[Title page in French and Arabian]. 

- AssEMBX,fiE mes T»R^;stDtNTS 3>ES CHAMBRRS o'ACRictJiyTURE. Stances des 15 et 
16 Mars: compte rendu, 1932, Paris, 1932. 

BBA'nck, E. Haiidbuch der Bodenlehre. Berlin, J* Springer, 1952. Abb., ICarten, 
X>iagr, . , 

fxoi Bd; Die technisclie Ausnutzung des Bodens, seine Boniiierung u. kartogra- 
phisohe Darstelltmg, bearb. ^von F. Gieai^ke, G* Keppeler, u. a.]. 



Boonk, Ray C. P, T^e cotonnier. Paris, Societ<6 rrt^ditions geograpliiqiies, mari- 
tiirses et coloniales, 1932. v. 3, ilL, io2pl., 25,5cm. 


British cotton growing association. 27th Annual rexoort, 1931. Mancliester, 
193 ^^’ 


British coat vScciety. Year book, 1932. Diss, Norfolk, 1932. 


C.\RRIKR, K. H. Water and grass : a study in the pastoral economy of Southern- 
Purope. Bondon, Christophers, [19^2]. 434P. maps. 


CEvSKosiyOVENvSKA REPUBLIKA. Vyzkumny ustav znAii:DEbSK:i; Zprava o cinnosti 
1930. Praha, 1931. 

[Report on the activity of institutes, experiment stations and other institutions- 
of agricultural research in Czechoslovakia]. 


Choubskaia, E. T. i, P. I. SaeTykov. Hkj’tckiiu KpyiiHbui poraTnin cicot. Jle- 
HHHPpa;!;, Ila;!.. AKaneunii nayK COOP h HneTiiTyTa neuBOTHOBojiiCTBa BeecoiosMoil 
aKa,Ti;eMiin ce.ibCKO-xoBHncTBeHHbix nayK mieHii B. 11 . .TJeurraa, 1931. 

3S5P., ill., tab. (AKaAeMiTfT nayK OCCP. Tpyjmi CoBera no irsy^OHiito npon.=iBO- 
miTeHbHHx citH, Gepnn aKyrcKaa, bbih. 2}. 

[Barge ruminants in the territory of Yakutsk]. 


4^me CONGRfeS INTERNATIONA!, DES PLANTES RlftDlClNAEES ET DBS PEANTES A ES- 
SENCES. Paris, 1931. Paris, 1932. 

[«Edite par ie Coiiiite national fran^ais de la Federation internationale pour le 
dcveloppement cle riierboristerie medicinale, aronxaliqne et des jdantes siinilaires»)« 


Dansk bogforTeoneese Si. Aargang, 1931, 
[1932 ?]• 

[Bist of Danish books]. 


Kobenhavn, G. E. C. (iad,, 


Dorset mxj^k recording society. 7th Official handbook 1932, -with annual re- 
port and milk yields, year ending October ist, 1931. [Reading, 1932], 


P^MBtTN, J. X. de y P. AzpEiTia. Bnsayos foreslales. Zaragoza, Gamboxi, 1931^ 
ii4p., diagr. 

Empire forestry handbook 1930. Bondon, Empire forestry aswsociation, 1930. 


Engeeer, W. Die niannlichen Etblinien der schweizerischen Braunvielizuchi. 
Im Auhage der schweizerischen Stammzuchtbnchkommission fiir Bramivieh. 
Prauenfeld 11. Beipzig, Pluber Sc Co., 1932. 267S., Abb. 


Faure, BiaTTman CO. Review of the oil and fat markets, 1931. Bondon,. 
I1932]. . , 
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Fkdi^:ration nationx\t,k des Unions proeessionneeees agricoees de Bee- 
CiQtJK. Congrw^ amiviel, Bruxelles, 5-G mars 1932. Rapports. Bruxelles, [1932]. 


Froeich, G. Das Karakulschof und seine Zncht; 2. Atifl., Miinclien F. C. Mayer, 
193T. 147S., Abb. 

[Tviteraturverzeidmis, S, 1 43-1 4 7J. 


GESCBAErSSTEEEE BER DlCUrSCHEN I,AND- TJND ForSXWIRTSCHAFP. 7. Bericht, 
1931. Frag, 1932. 


Grisch, a. u. W. Bandi. Pflanzenkunde und Pdatizenkrauklieiten. 6. neubearb. 
And. Hrsg. vein Verband der T/elirer aii latidwirtscliaftlichen vSchulen der Schweiz. 
Fraueiifcld, Huber 81 Co., r93X. 232S., Abb., Taf. 


IIVDiC, I-I. A. Welsh timber trees native and introduced. Cardiff, National mu- 
seum of Wales, 1931. 107])., ill., j>l. 


Index bibeiographicus. Weltliste laufender bibliographischerZeitscliriften. 2. 
neubearb. u. stark vermehrte Aufi. Hrsg. von M, Godet u. J . Vorstius. Berlin u. I^eip- 
zig, W. I)e Gruyter & Co., 195c. 420S. 

[((Vdlkerbund, Internationales Institut fiir geistige Zusamnienarbeit in Paris »]» 


Lappi-Sei’PAeX. Untersucliui5gen iiber die Bntwicklung gleichaltriger Misch- 
bestdnde aus Kiefer und Birke. Helsinki, Dmckerei des Staatsrats, 1930. 225S.,Xaf„ 
Tab., Diagr. 

[Titerat urverzeiclniis S, 1 85-197]. 


ladiMAKN, E. u. F. AiCHEiyE. Keimuiigspliysiologie der Grascr (Grammeen)* 
Stuttgart, F. Enke, 1931. 678S. Abb., Diagr. 

[iviteratur, S.5S3-657]. 


Levy, B. Baumwolle und Baumwollindustrie in Ostindien, Japan und Cliiixa. 
Berlin, I<, Schottlander, & Co., G. m. b. H., 1930. 48S., Abb. 


Niccoei, V, Prontuario deiragricoltore e dell’mgegnere agrario. 10. ed. Milano, 
IT. Hoepli, 1932. 68op., ill. (Manual! HoepU). 


PAEKSaW. QOMMlTtm dN AORICTJEtURAE PWNOMICS AND MARKETING. PODETRY 
commiwee." Report on egg production in Palestine and on international trade in fresh 
«ggs. Tel-Aviv, Palestine economic society, 240p.,tab. (Bulletin of the Pales- 
tine economic society, v. 5, Jan. 193^^ 4)* 

% 

PiNNEH, L. Wheat culture in Palestine, Tel-Aviv, Palestine economic society, 
1930, I23p„ ill., tav.,diagr. (Bulletin of tho Palestine economic society, v. 5, Aug. 
1930, no 2l \ ' 


.RAkshit, J. 3Sr, Association theory of solution and inadequacy of dissociation 
theory. Calcutta, S. C. Anddy Bc co,, 1930. 297P. 
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Hossi-Ferrim:, U, Bettirio Ricasoli, enologo, [Siena], Meini, 1931- ^P-» 29cm, 


RoThkhoee, W. Handbnch der Schatzungslehre fur Grundbesitzungeii. Berliii, 
P. Pare}’’, 1932. Tab. 

[2. Bd. Die theoretiscUe und praktische Schatzuiigeii der Forstwirtschaft]. 


SCHNKIDKRvS ADRESSBUCH FUR DE^ SCH^^TSIZHRISCHEX GARTENBAU, I93-* 9* 
And. Zurich -Wipkingeii, Verl. von Siegfried & Co,, [1932]- 
[Title in Germati and French], 


ScmTOiZERiscHER EANDWiRrscHAFtEiCHER Vkreix. J aliresbericlit, 1931. Bnigg, 
X93^- 


SociEl^iC royaee de botanique de Bkegique. Bulletin, tome 6,| (2« serie, tome 
14, fasc. 1931). Bruxelles, 1931-32. 


SoRAUKR, P. Plandbuch der Pflaiizenkranklieiten. In seeks Banden herausge- 
geben von O. Api^el u. L. Reh. [5. neubearb. Aufi.]. Berlin, P. Parey, 1932. Abb. 

[3. Bd. Die pflanzlichen Parasiten. 2. Teii. Unter Mitwirkung von F. Kohler, u. 
a., hrsg, von O. Appel]. 


Staxg, V. u. D. WiRTH. Tierheilkunde und Tierzucht : eine Fnzyklopadic der 
praktischcn Nutztierkunde. Berlin u. Wien, Urban & Schwarzenberg, 1932. Abb.,Taf., 
26cm,, 

[to. Bd. und Gesamtinlialtsiibersicht u. Hanptsachverzeichnis]. 


TrEWSAX, U. Piaiite grasse : descrizione, classificazione, coltivazione. Milano, 
U* Hoepli, 1932. 30 8p., ill. (Manual! Hoepli). 


Troup, R. S. Exotic forest trees in the British Empire. Oxford, The Clarendon 
press, 1932. 259p., maps. 


Yerbaxd der Tierschutztoreine des Deutschek Reiches e. V. Berkhte 
iiber die 20. Versammlung (in Bremen), 1930. Meisjsen [1931 ?], 


VicxERV, K.u. A. C. Browne. Handbookof pest control, Watsonville, California 
.spray-chemical co., 1929. 


VSEROSSliSKIl BIBEXOGRAFltCHKSKII S'EZD. TpynH 2-01! BcepoccmlcKOro 6Hr>JJlT0- 
rpaf|uinecKoro e-Beojia. MocKBa, Pocy;!:. neirrpammaH KHK^KHaa najiara, POtI>CP, 
1929.27cm. ^ 

[Proceedings of the 2nd Congress of bibliography in the U.S.S.R,]. 


ZEil^GEmssE Obstbaufragen. 4, Folge. 10 Vortr^ge im Rahmen des Ver- 
handlungsberichtes der vierten Tagung dsterreiclaischer Obstzuchter* Wien, 1930. 

, [” Hrsg. von der Gemeinschaft osterri Obstziichtet . mit Unterstiitzung dtes 

Bundesministeriums fiir Eand*- u. Forstwirtschaft 
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Periodicals (i) (2) (3). 


Az-ZxraaT EvHadissa. (New Agriculture), v. 3, 1927. men$. Hama, Syrie. 
[Title in French ad Arabic]. 


goi/KTiM de Agricultura, Zootecnia e Veterinaria. v. i, 1928. mens. Bello-Hori- 
zonte (Minas-Geraes). I2$ooo int. (Secretaria da Agricultura, Via^^o e Obras publi- 
cas do Bstado de Minas-Geraes). 


BoivKTiN de Pesca y Caza. v. 2, 1930. mens. Madrid. (Direccion General de Mon- 
tes, Pesca y Caza). 


Bydgoszcz. Tnstytut naukowy Gospodarstwa wiejskiego, Wydzial Chorob 
Roslin, Bydgoszcz. Prace. (National Institute of Agriculture. Section of Phy- 
topathology, Bydgoszcz. Publications) . 

[Title and svnnniaries in French, English or German]. 


Choroby Ro^niN. (Plant Diseases), v, i, 1929. hr. Warszawa. (Zwiazek 
Rolrdczych Zakladdw Doswiadczalnycli Rzecz3rpospolitej Polskiej. Sekcja Ochronoy 
RoMin. ' (Union of the Polish experimental, agricultural Bureaux Section of 
Plant. Protection), 

[Title and summaries in French, German, or English]. 


CxjRRKNT EitBRAXURE: in Agricultural Engineering, V. i, 193 mens. Wa.sliiag' 
ton, B. C. (Bureau of Agricultural Engineering). 

(mimeographed.) , 


ESCUKX.A de Veterinaria del Uruguay. Anales. v, i, 1929. mens. Montevideo. 


P^oon Technology, v. i, T93X. mens. I/ondon. 12s., int. ; iSvS. ^tr. 


FragmenXa Faunistica Musei Zoologici Polonici, v. i, 1930. irr. Warszawa. 
(Paiistwowe Muzeum Zoologiczne. [Polish Museum of Zoology], 

[Afticles in Polish, French, English, German ; summaries in Polish], 


GreaX BmXAiN, Imperial Bureau of agricultural Parasitology Notes and Me- 
moranda. no I, 1931. irr. St, Albans, Herts. £.1,0.0 par fascicule. 


(1) Previous list March 1932. To be continued September 1932. 

(2) Eist of abbreviations bihebd. (biweekly) ; bimens. (twice monthly) ; bimestr. (ever>* two 
.months); ^tr. (foreign price) ; hebd, (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (itregiilar,) ; mens, (monthly); 
N. S. (new series) ; <jl (daily) ; sem. (hah yearly) ; s. (series) ; v. (volume) ; trim, (quarterly). 

' (3) Eeiwe®a 1;iackets [] are .given tranelattos and explanatory r^teS not appearing in the title 

of the review* 
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GrkaT BriI^ain. Imperial Bitrean #f Plant Genetics. Herbage Plantes. Bulletin, 
no I, 1930. urr. Aberystwyth. 


Grkat Britain. Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics Herbage Plants. Herbage 
Abstracts, v. 1 , 1931. trim. Aberystwyth. 5s. int. 


Great Britain. Imperial Bureau of Soil Science. Monthly Ivetter. n® i, 1931. 
Harpenden Berts. 6d. par fascicule. r 

[mimeographed] . 


Great Britain. Imperial Bureau of Soil Science. Publications relating to Soils 
and Fertilizers, n® i, 1931. mens. Harpenden, Herts. los. int. 

[mimeographed], ^ 


iNSTiTouT Agropotchvovedeniia. Troudy Beningradskoi Baboratorii. (Agro-soh 
Institute, Procedings of the Leningrad Laboradory) n® 1930* Leningrad. 
(Akademiia S. Kh. Naouk im V. I. Lenina. The Lenin Academy of agric. Sciences 
in USvSR). 


iNSTiuouT Seliskokhoziaistvenoi Mekhaniki, Troudy. (Institute of Agricul- 
tural Mechanics), m i. 1928. irr. Moskva. * 


INSTITUT Boribj' s Vfediteliaiiii i Polezniami seliskogo i lesnogo Khoziaistvli, 
Izvestiia. (Inslitute for Kontrollins Pests and Diseases. Bulletin), v. i, 1931. Lenin- 
grad. 

[Title of articles in Russian and English ; summaries in English or German], 


iNSTiTi T Rovai Colonial Beige. Bulletin des Seances, v. i, 1930, 3 fois p. an. 
Bruxelles, 


[Title in French and Flemish]. 


Maeorc nSKiE Towarzystwo, Rolnicze, Sekcja Nasienna, Krak6w, (Sociedad Pe- 
quena Polaca de Agriculture. Seccion de Cultivo de Semillas. Cracovin). [Pu- 
blicaeion]. . 

(Galician Society of Agriculture. Experimental Seed Section, Krakdw). [Pub- 
lications]. , 

[Title and summaries in French]- 


MmCHvviRXSCHAFTEiCEE Mitfeilungen fur die Tschechoslowakische Rep. v. i, 
1931 ; mens. Fiedland i. B. Kd. 40 int. ; 48 dtr. 


OrtoeruTTicx>i,Ttjra Itaeiana. V. I, 1932. mens. Roma. L- 15 int.; L. 30 ^tr. 
(Gruppo Nazionale di specializzazione di Ortofrutticoltura e Giardinaggio, Sinda- 
cato Nazionale Fasdsta Tecnici Agricoli), 
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Pennsv^iaakia, Department of Agriciilbire, General Bulletin, v. 9. (no 432), 
T926. mens. Harrisburg, Fa. 


PORTU('.Ai,. Ministerio da Agricultura. Eoletim. la-serie (doutrinaria). v. 13, 1931. 
trim. Lisboa. Ksc, 24 int. ; dtr. 'port en pins. 


Rozi’kawv bic)logic 2 nez 7 .akresu Medycyny weterynaryjnej Rolnictwa i Horlo^sdi, 
^'Biological essays regarding the Veterinary Medicine Agriculture and Breeding). 
Cria]. V. 3, 1925. trim. Lwow. Zl, 6 par v. 

[Summaries in French and Polish, occasionally with articles translated into 
French or German]. 


Rubber Research Institute of Malaya. Bulletin n^ r, 1929. irr. Kuala Immpur,. 
F. M. S, $ X par fascicule. 


SaiKDA Cuniulativa Italiana. BoUettino bibliografico. v. 1, 1932, mens. Roma. 
L. 40 int, ; L, 60 <^tr. (T/ibreria Liberma). 


SoTSiAETStil'CHESKOE Chelkovodstvo. [Socialist Sericulture], v. i, T93X. mens. 
Moskva. Rb. 6 int. (Slelikolkhozgiz), 

[Title in Ru.ssian, English, Italian and Chinese]. 


Sris Ksiazek Bibijoteki Ministerstwa Reform Rolnych. [List of books of the 
Library of the Ministry of Agrarian Reforms). [List annexed to the : " Dziennik 
ITrz^dowy Ministerstwa Reform Rolnych 1924. irr. Warszawa. 


StoDEUl'SCHE Tabakzeitung. t. 42. 1932. 3 fois par sem. Mannheim. RM. 36 
int. ; RM. 42 dtr. A. Katz. 


•SUOMEN MetsatieteelHnen Senra. (Forestry Society of F'inland). Comment atio- 
nes forestales. uP i, igzH. itr. Helsinki. 

[Text in different languages ; smnmaries in Finnish], 

Tachkent. Bredne«Aziatskii‘ Gosoudarstvennyi Ouniversitet. Troudy, Seriia 
Vll-d. Fotchvovedeiiie. (Universitas Asiae Mediae. Acta, vSeries. Vll-d. Pedologia). 
I, 1930, irr. Tachkent. 


Tachkent. Sredne-Aziataldi Gosoudarstvennyi. Ouniversitet. Trendy. Seriia X. 
SeHskoe-Khoziaistvo, (Universitas Asiae Mediae. Acta. S^riCvS X. Agricultura). n^ i,. 
1929. irr, Ta<.'hkent. 


Tachkent. Sredne--AsiatskE Cosoudarstyeimyi Ouniversitet. Troudy. Seriia XI. 
I'efdimca. (Universitas Asiae Mediae, ! Acta. Series XI. Technica). n® x, X929. irr. 
Tashkent. ' , 


London/X John, Thornton, Co.) 1 ' 
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Urzedowy M^ykaz Czasoi^ism nowych, wznowionych i zawieszonych, wydawa- 
nych w Rzeczypospoiitej Polskiej. [Official bibliographic bulletin of the recent, 
reestablished and suspended periodicals, edited in Poland]. 

[Monthly supplement to the: “Urz^dowy W3^kaz Drukow -^^ydanych w Rz. Polskiej^' 
V. 4, 1932. mens. Warszawa. (Bibljoteka Narodowa. [National Library]). 


XJkzfdowy Wvkaz Drukow wvdanvch w Rzeczypospoiitej Polskiej. [Official 
bibliographic bulletin of all printed matter, edited in Poland), v. 5, 1932. ir:* 
Warszawa. (Bibljoteka Narodowa. [National Library]). 


VsESOiouzuTYi Naoutchno-issled. Inst, tchainogo Kho 7 .iai.stva. Izvestiia. (Re- 
search Inst, of the Tea Industry in U. S. S. R.). v. i, 1931* Ozurgety (Georgia). 
Rb. 1,50 par fascicule. 

[Title, summaries and contents in English and Georgian]. 


WVkaz Druk6w polskich lub Polski dotyczacych wydanych zagranica. [Bi- 
(bliographic Bulletin of all printed matter, regarding Poland, edited abroad). (Sup- 
plement t<P the : “ Urzfdowy Wykaz Brukow **]. v. 3, 1930. mens. Warszawa. 
(Bibljoteka Narodowa. [[National Library].]). 


Prof. Ai^SSA^tbro BRizt^ Sigf^tano g&mrale Bir^thre rekponMile* 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


North Africa: Desert Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

Swarms reported during November 1931 : — 

Numbers o<’* large swarms trom 18 October to 5 November over the valley of 
Igliargbar, between Tifdeist and Amguid, flying from south-east to north-east. 

On I November a small swarm over the palm plantation of Djanet, flyung from 
south to north. c, 

On the 4th a large swarm over Kadoussa on the Algeria-Morocco frontier, flew 
north-east. 

On the 5th a swarm over Tisgui Ida ou Balloul (36 km south of Igherm, Morocco). 

On the 9th a swarm at Tazzoughourt (20 km w^est-north-west of Bou-Denib) 
flydng west. 

On the I 2 th a small swarm alighted at Chellala des Adaouras (Mixed Commune 
of v^idi-Ai’ssa). • 

On the i6th a large swarm coming from the frontier pas.sed over Foum El 
Kaous N'TazottIt (Circle of Ouarzagat, Morocco) flying west. 

On the 19th a .swarm was reported over the 'post of Flatters coming from the 
south-west. 

On the 19th a large swarm coming from Foum Meskaou followed up the 
Oued, Aqqa and passed Tisgui Ida or Balloul (36 km south of Igherm). A large part 
flew towards Igounan (72 km south-west of Igherm). The rest alighted at Ahl 
Tizzert (30 km south of Igherm). 

On the 22nd a smaller swarm, 3 km by 1.5, alighted in the division of Ain Sem- 
mug des Sektana (85 km east of Taroudant). 

On the 22nd a large swarm alighted at Ahl Aglou, Oued Massa, Chtouka from 
the west and remained there. On the 24th it flew away and passed over Tiznit 
in a south-easterly direction. 

On the 23rd a very dense swarm alighted in the dunes 10 km south-west of 
Agadir. 

On the 24th swarms passed 3 km south of Immouzer in the tribe of Ida ou 
Tanant (35 km east-north-east of Immouzer). ' 

On the 25th a large swarm reported the day before over Tiznit alighted at Ou- 
led Djerar (25 km south of Tiznit), , 

A swarm 8 km in length on the 25th and 27th flew over Tirjou, Bigoiidine, 
coming from the south and alighted 35 km east-north-east of Immouzer. 

Another swarm 8 by 4 km alighted on the 28th in the tribe of Ida ou Tanant. 


In thi5, as in the next two chapters the cDttnlries are arranged in French alphabetical order 
(1) Comninnication from the pirection of the iJ^conomic Services (ist Bureau • .ygilculture), General 
Government of Algeria, Algiers. 

t ln%l ' _ . ' 
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The Onion White Rot Disease (i). 

In February 1929, the M3’-cological Division of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Egypt, received a sjpecimen of diseased onions from Beni-Mazar in I,-ower Egs pt. 
On examination this specimen has found to be infected with the ' White Rot Di- 
sease ' caused by Sclerotium cepivontm. Consequently a thorough surve} was made 
in order to find out the extent of the distribution of this disease in Upper Eg}'pt 
specialh’ in Beni-vSuef, Girga, Minia and Quena Provinces. The disease was, how- 
ever, present in a part of the Minia Province where 1238 feddans were inspected, of 
which only 1 13 feddans were found infected, and all of these were scattered in the two 
districts of Maghagha and Beni Mazar. The actual diseased area among these 113 
feddans only amounted to approximately 8 feddans. In other words, the infect- 
ed area in Upper Egypt only amounted to 0.5 % of the onion growing area, and the 
actualh" diseased area to 0.0^ % of the onion growing area of Upper Egypt or 0.02 o 
of the total onion growing area of the whole of Eg.vpt. 

In April 1931 a careful watch was kept for any diseased onions arriving at the 
port of Alexandria for export. Onions were inspected at\the Railwa\^ Station and 
the merchants' yard, but especial care was devoted to the onions as they passed 
through the grading machines. Although a very great quantity" of onions were in- 
spected carefulh" in this wa^’* no case of the ' White Rot ' was found. 

It therefore appears that the disease is at present confined to a ver\" small 
area in Upper Egypt and tliat it does not find its way into the export crop, 

A poster giving an illustration of the disease and advice to the cultivators as to 
how to avoid its spread is in course of preparation. 

A full ficcount of the disease, it.^ distribution in Egypt and control measures 
to be taken, has been prepared and will shortly be issued in Bulletin No. 107. 

Eritrea: Locusts (Locusta migratorioides and Schistocerca gregaria) (2). 

On 3 and 4 November 1931 two swarms of desert locust, Schistocerca gregaria, 
were reported in the western plain in the territories of Agordat and Barenth. 

On the upland plateau swarms of Locusta migratorioides from the Tigrai penetrat- 
ed into Eritrean territory early in the month. After passing over the Serae, Ac- 
chele Gtizai and Hamasien they flew in the direction of the eastern plain. 

Numbers of swarms w’^ere also reported along the Red Sea coast. On 4 and 6 
November desert locusts from the Agambussa crossed the plain of the Damas fly- 
ing north-west. 

On 7 November some locusts of unspecified colour and species alighted on Mount 
Debremahar, east of Salamona. 

On 6, 7 and 8 November swarms flying in a northerly direction were observed 
at Salamona, along the Eebca stream and at Mersa Gulbub. 

On 13 November a large swarm coming from the Agame across the Abyssinian 
frontier alighted in the districts of Degghien, Uoghera, Lalai Agruf and Senafe ; 
on 14 November it passed over Adi Caieh. 

On 15 Noven\ber numerous locusts damaged certain , fields of * bultuc ' at 
Mersa Teclai and next day took flight again in the direction of the sea. On i6th 


(lyOommuuicatioa from the ofladal correspondent of the Institute, Mr. E, Bau.ard, Chief Plant 
Pathologist, HaHt Protection Section, Ministry d Agriculture, Giza, Egypt, 

(a) Communication from the omdal correspondent of the Institute, Dr. A. De Benedictis. '"hief 
of the Agricultural OfSce of Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 
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locusts were observed atCarora coming from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and flying 
south-west. 

Ill the first decade of the month small groups of desert locust laid eggs in fields 
near Zenabzera (Uschiro) ; the eggs were immediately collected and destroyed by 
natives. 

Hoppers were not reported in any territory of the Colony. 

It should be noted that during November last year a large part of the swarms 
were still moving about the upland plateau and only small groups had reached the 
eastern |)lain. The locusts that are there will remain until they reach sexual 
maturity, when copulation will take place and eggs will be laid which will produce 
the spring generation. 


United States of America : The Spread of Some Introduced Diseases of Trees (i). 

The chev^tnut blight has, of course, reached the limit of commercial range of 
the chestnut. Occasionally, however, new infections are found on more or less 
isolated trees or in nurseries. Recently the disease has been found in native trees 
in Indiana and Kentucky, 

The white pine blister rust has been found on Rubus species in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Ohio. Immature rust cankers on pines have also been 
found in Maryland and Iowa. 

Following the discover} of the Dutch elm disease in Ohio in 1930, intensive 
search was made in Ohio during the summer of 1931, and, as a result of the general 
interest in this disease, a large number of specimens from other States were sent in 
for identification, not only by State and Federal Pathologists but by amateurs. 
Only .:| additional trees, all in Cleveland, Ohio, were found infected with the Dutch 
elm disease, but the examination of material in the search for it brought to light a 
hitherto undescribed disease of elms. This disease, the symptons of which some- 
what resemble thovSe of the Dutch elm disease, is caused by a quite different fungus 
the specific name of wWch has not yet been determined. 


United States of America: The Distribution of Strawberry Dwarf caused 

by Aphelenchus fragariae (i). 

The question of the distribution of strawberry dwarf caused by Aphelenchus 
fragariae has been I'ecently given a degree of attention out of proportion to the 
commercial importance of the disease. The disease has long been common in the 
southeastern statifes from North Carolina to Louisiana. It was first definitely re- 
ported in 1905 in South Carolina. In the spring of 1930, a number of plants of a 
susceptible variety, many of which bore the disease, are known to have been 
shipped to various growers in the northern states outside the previously known 
range of the disease. Advantage was taken of this to determine the probable spread 
of the disease. In a survey made during 1930 and 1931, careful inspection was 
made of plantings where strawberries from the infected region had been established 
with the following results. ^ 


(1) Communication from the cfiicial comspondent of the Institute, Or. NeilE. Stevens, Senior 
Pathologist, Plant Disease Siuvey, Buieau of , Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
’Washington. 

^ Mun* ! ■ 
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The disease apparently failed to develop even on the recently imported plants 
in New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, as well 
as northern Illinois and northern Pennsyivania. The disease was found to have 
persisted in introduced plants but not to have spread to other varieties in Mary- 
land, Deiawnre, southern Pennsylvania and southern Illinois. In eastern Massa- 
chusetts the causal nematode was found both in the recently imported plants and 
in a few plants of a variety long grown in the states, but they apparently caused 
no disease symptoms. 

Finland : Mites of the Hazel (i). 

In the course of a study of the mites attacking hazels (Cory I us Avcllana T.) 
it has been found that all the species previously desciibed as injurious to the hazel 
{Eviophyes aveUanae Nal., E. vermifonnis Nal., Phyllocoptes ccmatus Nal., Oxypicu- 
rites depressus Nal., Anthocoptes loricatus Nal.) occur in Thnland. 

A species not previously described, Phyllocoptes coryli Ti^^o, has also been dis- 
covered. This species hibernates like the others in the buds of the host plant, but 
causes also malformations in the male flowers. These malformations, although 
occurring frequently in Europe (Finland, Germany, Austria, England, France, 
Italy, etc.) have hitherto been attributed to Eriophyes avellanae. * 

The species of Phyllocoptes, Oxypleurifes and Anthocoptes living on the exterior 
of the host plant have been accused of producing a brown coloration of the attacked 
leaves. But it would appear that all these species, and Phyllocoptes comatus in 
particular, are so common that they must be found also on the browned lea\'es if 
for any reason they are examined. 


Latvia: Plant Diseases Observed in 1931 ( 3 ). 

' i« 

Field crops. — In the spring of 1931 a wilt of rye seedling plants was 
observed, caused by Fusariuni nival c, which rendered necessary the re-sowing of a 
great part of the rye crop. Rye was also attacked by brown leaf rust {Pitccinia 
dispersa) and black rust (P. graminis ) and produced a poor crop. The black riust 
made its appearance on rye and other hosts particularly in districts where the bar- 
berry has not yet been eradicated. In certain regions (Sigulda, Jelgava) there have 
been complaints concerning local epidemics of Erysiphe graminis on spring barley. 
The barley was also attacked more than in the preceding year by dwarf rust (P. 
simplex). Crown rust (P. coronifera) w^as observed on oats everywhere and in parts 
where Rhamnns cathartica is widespread even caused breaking of the straw. 

Potato disease [Pkytophthora infestans) was more or less serious. 

Tree fruits and vegetables. — Certain nursery plantations are 
seriously infected by Pseudomonas tumefaciens. 

Cronartimn rihicola caused serious losses of black currants. 

Tomatoes have been attacked by several fungus diseases. Cladosporiitm 
fnlvuni, which had previously been observed only under glass, spread into the fields. 
Septoria Lycopersici has frequently caused serious damage. Botrytis cinerea has 
caused injury to the fruits and fruit .stalks under glass. 


(1) Conimtmicatioji from tlie official correspondent of tlie Institute, Prof. J, Ivar lyiRO, Director of 
tlie Plant Diseases Section of the Agricultural Experiment Institute, Helsinki. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Prof. M. Eonixs, Director of 
the Phytopathological laboratory of the University, Riga.' 
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Ivettuceswereseriously attacked by under glass. 

Cucumbers in frames and in the open were badly damaged b3" Colletotvichum 
lagenarmm. 

Ornamental plants. — The following fungi attacking ornamental 
plants have been observed for the first time in Latvia * — Vuccinia Chrysanthemi 
on Chrysanthemum sp. under frames and in the open ; Phyllosticta quinquejohae 
on Ampelopsis qitinquejoUa ; Hendersonia macnlans on Camellia sp. under glass ; 
Septoria Dntmmondii on Phlox Drnmmondn in gardens. 

Persia: Insect Pests (i). 

I eery a purchasi has for some years caused serious damage to the citrus trees 
in the Caspian Provinces ; it also attacks other plants such as the pomegranate, 
fig, etc. and even certain wild plants. This scale has apparently no marked pre- 
ference for citrus trees. The Insectarium of Antibes, P'rance, has been request- 
ed to send several colonies of Novitis cardinalis for acclimatisation in the infested 
regions. 

Parlatoria zizyphi and Chrysomphalus minor have been observed in the same Pro- 
vinces. Control by means of lime-vSulphur sprays has been undertaken. 

Enrygastcr integriceps has caused serious losses in the Ver amine region. In 
certain districts the damage has reached 90 %, and an average loss of 40 to 45 
is reported. 

Early in the spring stock has been put in to graze the crops in the most se- 
riously infested region.s, the collection of adults was then begun and over a hun- 
dred tons were collected and burnt. Since the beginning of October collecting 
and burning has also been started in the mountains of Gara-agatche to prevent 
hibernation. 

Amongst the eggs of Eurygaster collected at Veramine and sent for hatching 
in the Entomological Labcyralory of the Keredj Agricultural College, certain were 
parasitised and a Telenomns, not yet identified, has emerged. 

Aegean Islands ; Crop Pests (2). 

During September, October and ISlovember 1931 large invasions of Tingitidae 
were reported on pear, apple and quince trees and on poplars. 

In the west coastal zone of the island of Rhodes many garden crops were con- 
siderably damaged by caterpillars of Pieridae. 

Fruit fly damage to citrus orchards in Rhodes and Cos is beginning to be ai> 
parent. 

Switzerland : Potato Wart Disease (3). 

Potato wart disease {Synchytrum endohioticum) , which was introduced into 
vSwitzerland for the first time in 1925, made its appearance sporadically during the 
following years. All the thirteen centres of the disease discovered between 1926 


(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Ahmed H, Adle, Direc- 
tor of the Agricultural College, Keredj, Persia. 

(2) Coniniunication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Francesco Dessy, Director 
of Agriculture and Forests, Government of the Aegean Islands, Rhodes. 

{3) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. EJ. Neuweiler, Schweisse- 
rische lyandwirtschaftliche Versuchsaiistalt, Oerlikon-Zilrich. 
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and 1930, wliicli resulted partly from the original introduction and partly from soil 
infection, were destro^^ed by confiscating and boiling the potato crop, b}^ disinfect- 
ing storage premises and implements and by putting the infected fields down to 
grass for ten years. 

In 1931 the disease was again introduced in large imports from East Prussia 
of seed potatoes of the ‘Alma ' variet}^ hitherto believed immune from wart disease. 
An enquiry showed that there were outbreaks of the disease in 51 communes belong- 
ing to 8 different Cantons. Three further centres of infection have been found in 
two other Cantons on the varieties ‘ Alma ‘ Friihe Rosen ’ and ‘ Kaiserkrone 
Two of these were caused by a new importation of seed potatoes, and the third by 
soil infection. These centres also will be suppressed b}^ severe measures, so that 
there is no reason to fear the disease becoming more widely spread. One of the 
measures consists in the use of potato varieties which are resistant to wart disease. 
The new introduction of the disease in 1931 will assist in accelerating the applica- 
tion of such a measure. 

Tasmania: Glover Springtail (Smitithurus viridis) Field Control (i). 

Spraying isolated clover and grass pastures 3 times at intervals of 10 days 
with 1-60 lyinie Sulphur has been used successfully to give satisfactory field control 
of this pest. 

A regulation of May 1930 prohibits the importation of Subterranean Clover 
seed infected with eggs of S. viridis, 

A 10 lb. sample of seed is combed for soil particles which are examined micro- 
scopically for eggs at the Seed Testing Station. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 


Report of the International Meeting Organised by the Italian Ministry for the 
Colonies for the Study of the Locust Problem. Rome, September 28- 
October 1, 1931 ( 2 ). 

For the purpose of coordinating biological studies of locusts in Africa and West- 
ern Asia, on the suggestion of the British Government, the Italian Government 
organised a scientific meeting at Rome on September 28, 1931, to which were in- 
vited representatives of the British Empire, France and the French Colonies and 
Protectorates and the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Those present were : Messrs. H. B. Johnstok, Chief Locust Investigator, Im- 
perial Institute of Entomology, and B. P. Uvauov, Senior Assistant, Imperial In- 
stitute of Entomology, representing the British Empire ; P. VAVssita, Assistant 


(i) Communication from the Director of Apiculture, Department of Agriculture, Hobart, Tasmania. 
{z) Commnnication from the, Italian Mimstry for the Colonies, transmitted to the International 
Institute of Agriculture by the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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Director of the Central Entomological Station, Pro-Lessor at the Colonial Institute 
of Agronomy, rei^resenting Prance, French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, 
Togo and Cameroon ; R. Pasquibr, Professor of Zoology at the Agricultural Insti- 
tute of Maison-Carree, representing Algeria ; P. Rp:aNiER, Chief of the Service for 
Crop Protection, representing French Morocco ; F. SmvKSTRi, Director of the Lab- 
oratory of General Z6ology and Agricultural Entomology at the Higher Agri- 
cultural Institute, Portici, representing the Italian Ministry for the Colonies ; A. Db 
Benbdictis, Chief of the Agricultural Office of Eritrea, representing Eritrea and 
Italian vSomaliland ; G. Kruger, Government Entomologist for Cirenaica, repre- 
senting Cirenaica and Tripolitania ; G. Trinchieri, Chief of the Plant Protection 
Section, representing the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Messrs, E. Veeeani, Director, and E. Gugeieemi, First Secretary to the Ital- 
ian Ministry for the Colonies, were also present. 

Professor F. SievKvSTRI was rmanimously elected President and Professor G, 
Trinchieri Reporter of the meeting. 

All the Delegates were agreed that locusts are a cause of serious damage to all 
crops. It was agreed that of all known methods of locust control the best results, 
allowing of the protection of thousands of cultivated acres, are obtained by the use 
of poisoned baits. The composition and method of use may be varied slightly 
from one region to another. 

A memorandum on ' Investigations on Tropical African Locusts ' having been 
prepared by the British representatives the President proposed adopting this as 
a basis for the discussion. 

Opinions are changing particularly with regard to the migrations of the Desert 
Locust {Schistocetca gregavia Forsk.) and the Tropical Migratory Locust {Locusta 
migmtorioides R. and F.) and to the probable position of the permanent breeding 
areas of these species. 

There was perfect agreement among the members present in recognising that 
the discovery of the permanent bleeding areas and ecological studies of these zones 
will constitute the most effective and economic means of protecting the cultivated 
regions. 

A general questionnaire was drawn up modelled on that already distributed 
by the Imperial Institute of Entomology and by the ' Commission Francaise d'fitude 
des Calamites'. 

The Delegates of Algeria and French Morocco however were in favour of a sim- 
pler questionnaire. 

The meeting expressed the wish that all the countries concerned should period- 
ically draw up maps, preferably on the same scale, concerning swarms, eggs and 
hatching of larvae. 

Agreement was reached on the adoption of conventional signs for recording 
data concerning swarms, eggs and hatching of larvae on geographical maps. 

These two documents are appended to the present report. 

Finally the meeting requested the Italian Ministry for the Colonies to take 
the necessary steps to transmit to all countries subject to invasions of desert and 
tropical migratory locust^ the following resolutions regarding the organisation of 
coordinated research : 

' All prerogatives of the International Institute of Agriculture resulting from 
the Internationa] Convention o? 31 October 1920, relating to the organisation of 
locust control, remaining unchanged, the meeting of British, French and Italian 
Delegates, regarded as of purely scientific standing, passed the following resolu- 
'tions:^, ' ' . 
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' (i) That the Governments concerned should encourage studies ot locusts ; 

' (2) That an institution situated in Europe should be made responsible tor 
centralising, coordinating and studying biological data concerning locusts in Africa 
and W estern Asia ; 

' (3) That the Italian Government should transmit to the Governments 
concerned in these studies but not represented at the present meeting (i) an in- 
vitation to collaborate with the institution mentioned above ; 

‘ (4) That in order to simplify the work of the central institution referred 
to in the second resolution, each Government should take into account the or- 
ganisations already established -for the purpose and nominate one or two centies to 
classify the documents received ; 

' (5) That a meeting ot specialists ot all the Governments concerned should 
be held each year to make known the results ot the past 3^ ear's work and to draw 
up the programme for future research. A report of the meeting should be com- 
municated to the International Institute ol Agriculture. The next meeting might 
take place at Paris at the Fifth International Congress of Entomology if the French 
Government accepts this suggestion ; 

‘ (6) That in view of the presence of specialists and a unique documentation 
(collections, bibliograph}^ etc.) at the Imperial Institute of Entomology in London, 
this institution should be adopted by the Governments concerned as the centre 
for research on biology and taxonomy’- of locusts referred to in the preceding 
resolutions ; 

' (7) That for the biological study of the Tropical Migratory Locust (Lo- 
ciista migniiorioides) a survey should be carried out as earl}" as possible in the 
regions thought to be the permanent breeding areas, particularly the region of 
Timbuktu. 

‘ The British entomologists now concerned in locust investigations in British 
West Africa are willing to undertake the work personally or preferably in colla- 
boration with French entomologists. 

‘ That it is desirable that the Commission nominated by the Vllth North 
African Conference should study the question at its next meeting 

Resolutions i, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7 were passed unanimously ; the representatives 
of Algeria and French Morocco abstained from voting for Resolution 6. 

Rome, ist October 1931’. 

Signed : Fiuppo Silvestri, President ; H. B. Johnston ; B. P. Uvarov ; 
P. VAYssifeRB ; R. PASQumR ; P. R^gnier ; Antonio De Be- 
NEDicTis ; Giorgio Kruger ; G. Trinchieri, Reporter, 


qitp;stionnaire. 


I. — Observations on the passage of swarms. 

(1) Locality (longitude and latitude, or distance and orientation in relation to a 
well-known locality). 

(2) Bate and hour. 

{3} Direction of flight. 

(4) Dominant colour of locusts : pink, red, yellow or brown, 

(5) Estimate of approximate size of swarm.’ 

(6) Height of flight. 


{i) Spain, Portugal, Eibena, Belgium, Abysania, Arabia, Iraq, Egypt, Persia, British India, Tunis. 
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(7) Speed of flight, estimate in certain cafjes of the time taken hy the swarm to cover 
a known distance, for example between two villages 

(8) Weather conditions: — 

Wind and its direction and force in relation to the direction of flight. . 
Temperature. 

Intensity of insolation. 

Ii)ffects of sudden changes of weather on locusts (rain, storm, fall of temper- 
ature, etc.). 

(q) Wdiat are the probable reasons for the swarm’s aHghting (time of day, change 
of weather, attraction of crops, etc.) > 

(jo) How long did the swarm remain on the ground and in wiiat direction did it 
take flight ^ (Hote also direction of wind). 

(11) Were the locusts ready for laying? 

(To determine this open the abdomen of several females and see whether it con- 
tains eggs and if so of what size). 

(12) What ]>lants, wald and cultivated, were attacked by the locusts and which were 
avoided ? 

(13) What natural enemies (birds, insects, etc.) were observed? 

II. — Observatioiis on laying; {Primary swarms). 

(1) Locality. 

(2) Date. 

(3) Directioii from which the swarm arrived (primary swarm). 

(4) Weather conditions (more particularly rainfall) during the days (about one 
week) preceding the beginning of laying. 

(5) Description of the breeding areas : — 

Position (slope, valleys, canal banks, etc.). 

Quality of the soil chosen (texture and moisture). 

Vegetation. 

(6) Length of time the swarm (primary vswarm) remained. 

When and in what conditions it took flight. 

III. — Observations ini e^i>s and hatching. 

(1) Situation and extent of land infested with eggs. 

(2) Density of egg deposits (average number of egg clusters per square metre). 

(3) Average number of eggs in a cluster. 

(4) [a] Date of the flrst layings. 

{h) Dale of hatching of the first hoppers. 

(6) Date of hatching of the last hoppers. 

(5) Weather (spjecially rainfall] from la5dng to end of hatching (changes of weather, 
such as sudden rains, rise or fall of temperature, etc. should be noted). 

(6) What natural enemies were observed ? 

IV — Ohsevvations on hoppers, 

(1) Locality and date of observations. 

(2) Extent" of zone infested mth hoppers. 

(3) Date of hatching of the first hoppers. 

(4) Weather during development of the insects from hatching to adult stage. 

(5) Description of situation preferred by the hoj^pers. 

(6) What plants were eaten by hoppers? 

What plants were avoided (differences on this point may occur according to the 
age of hoppers) ? 

(7) Size and density of the hopper bands. 

(8) Are there present hoppers of abnormal colouring, particularly green ? If so, 
in what proportion to those of normal colouring (black and yellow) do they occur ? It 
is of the utmost importance that lots of 20 to 40 hoppers including all the colour varia- 
tions should be collected in swarms of abnormal coloration and ioirwarded to the ap- 
propriate Entomological Station. 

(9) What natural enemies (birds, insects, etc.) were observed? 

V, — Obsertmtions on adults pred in the locality {Secondary simrm), 

(1) Locality and date of observations. 

(2) Notes (if any) on the primary swarm in cases where there is no doubt concern- 
ing the relationship with the secondary swarm. 
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(3) Dates at which the insects of the new swarm became winged and at which they 
turned yellow. 

(4) Date at which the locusts began to fly. 

{5) At what date and in which direction did the new swarm leave the locality ? 

(6) Was the swarm dense or somewhat sparse 

(7) In all cases in which breeding is observed 20 to 40 adults of the primary swarm 
and an equal number of the secondary swarm should be collected for the appropriate 
E)ntomological Station. But great care must be taken to establish the relationship 
correctly, specially if the locaHt}^ is visited by several swarms, 'which must be clear!}’' 
specified. 

(8) Plants eaten by the secondary swarm. 

Plants avoided by the secondary swarm. 

(9) What natural enemies (birds, insects, etc.) 'were observed ? 

VI. — Notes on preceding invasions. 

It would be extremely useful if the observations combined information regarding 
old locust invasions. It is necessary to note : — 

The years (and months if possible) of invasions, the districts or localities invaded ; 
Characteristics permitting identification where possible of the species (colouiv 
size, etc.) ; 

The supposed source of the invasion ; 

Was there breeding in the locality? 

How and when did the invasion end? 

VII. — Miscellaneous information. 

Collect native sayings, customs, superstitions, etc., concerning locusts at all stages 
of development. Native names should be noted, whether designating locmsts in general 
or particular species. 


Name and address of correspondent. 


vSIGNS ADOPTED BY THE MEETING OF 28 vSEPTEVIBEi^-iST OCTOBER, 1931, 

FOR MAPPING DOCUSTS. 

♦ Swarm fl}dng in a known direction (date and approximate size of the swarm one 

1 on each side of the arrow). 

I Swarm in flight, direction not specified. 

A Swatfm on the ground. 

^ Swarm on the ground departed in a known direction . 

-^Swarm on the ground arrived from a known direction. 

6 Swarm eddying, 

A'X/aying swarm. 

O Breeding area. 

# Darvae. 

S Typical solitary phase. 

/ Red — pink adults. 

. For adults only ~ reddish brown adults. 

1 Black ^ colour unknown. 
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lyEGiSivATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 12 October 1931 tbe Commune of Tortoreto 
in the province of Teramo has been declared infected with grape phylloxera, {Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 20 ottobre 1931, anno 72°, n. 243, p. 5136), 


By Ministerial Decree dated 14 November 1931 all the viticultural 
districts of the Communes of the province of Pesaro e Urbino have been declared in- 
fected with grape phylloxera. 

The same measure has been adopted by Ministerial Decree of 24 November 1931 
regarding the Commune of Caggiano in the province of Salerno. (Gazzetta Ufficiale 
del Regno d* Italia, Roma, 2 dicembre 1931, anno 73°, n. 278, p. 5867). 

A I Ministerial Decree of 18 November 1931 containing the integrant 
provisions concerning the technical special regulations for the exportation of citrus 
fruits establishes, inter alia, that exportation of gummy fruits, of frost damaged 
fruits and of fruits seriously affected with sooty mould is prohibited. Mandarin 
oranges intended for export must be sound, free from lesions and other defects. 
[Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d< Italia, Roma, 10 dicembre 1931, anno 73°, n. 277, 
PP- 583H839. 8 figg.). 

Aegean Islands (i). — By Governatorial Decree No. 247 dated 26 December 
1931, it is forbidden to introduce vine cuttings and layers, plants and their parts 
of citrus, plants and their parts of mulberry and banana plants. 

The Governatorial Decree No. 55 of 2 April 1930 (see this Bulletin, 1930, No, 7, 
p, 106) is annulled. 

Yugoslavia (2). ■ — On the basis of the Eaw of 9 December 1929 for the pro- 
tection of cultivated plants the Minister of Agriculture issued on 9 November 1:931 
a regulation by which all consignments of plants or plant parts (fruit trees and tree 
fruits, with the exception of tropical fruits, ornamental plants, trees and shrubs, 
flowers, plants, cuttings and bud slips, bulbs and rhizomes), and fresh plant debris 
must be accompanied by a health certificate issued by a competent official and duly 
authorised by the exporting country, and conforming to the model annexed to the 
International Convention for Plant Protection adopted at Rome on 16 April 1929 
(see this Btilletin, 1929, No. 4, p, 55). Certificates coming from North and South 
America, Australia, Japan, China and the Hawaiian Islands must carry a statement 
to the effect that the consignment is free from Leptinotarsa decemlineata, PopilHa 
japonica, Aspidiotm pemiciosus and Phthorimaea operculella in particular. 


(i) Comratuiicatioii from tlie of&cial correspondent of the Institute, Br, Francesco Dessy, Direc- 
tor of Agriculture and Forests, Government of the Aegean Islands, Bhodes. 

{z) Communication from Ure official correspondent, of the Institute, Dr. Miaden JosiFOVid, Profes- 
sor of Plant Pathology in the faculty of Agriculture and Forestry, Belgrade, 
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The certificates must be in the language of the exporting country and in a 
language recognised as an international language. Certificates issued more than 
seven days previous to consignment will not be held valid. 

The phytopathological control stations of Yugoslavia are entitled to inspect 
consignments of plants or plant parts even if they are accompanied hy a health 
certificate. 

With the purpose of preventing the introduction into Yugoslavia of 
serious diseases and pests of the potato {Synchytriuw endohioticuni ^ Lepiinotarsa 
decemlineata and Phthorimaea opercvlella) the Minister of Agriculture has issued 
a regulation, dated 9 November 1931, by which the importation and transit of 
potatoes infected with such diseases and pests is prohibited. It is also forbidden 
to import or cause the transit of potatoes coming from a country in which the 
presence of wart disease (S. endohiotictmi) and the pests mentioned has been 
determined. Consignments of potatoes coming from other countries must be ac- 
companied by a sanitary certificate issued by an authorised official of the exporting 
country, containing ; (i) a declaration by the producer of the origin of the goods, 
endorsed by the local competent authorities ; (2) a declarati on bythe official stating : 
{a) that the countr^^ of origin is free from wart disease, Lept, decemdineata and 
Phth, operculella ; {h) that he has personally and officially inspected the goods in the 
bags or cases and found them health}’’ ; (c) that the seals of the official plant sanitary 
establishment were affixed in his presence to the packages or to the wagons. The 
certificate must also bear the number of the sealed wagon, the number of packages 
and the text of the seal. Importation will be allowed only of potatoes which are 
contained in new bags or cases not previousl} used. 

Importation of potatoes may take place only by the following frontier stations : 
Susak, Rakek, Jesenice, Maribor, Drnje (Koprivnica), Reli Manastir, Kelebia, Ve- 
lika Kikinda, Caribrod and Djevdjelia and b}" the |)orts of vSusak, Split and Dubro- 
vnik. 

Consignments of potatoes presented for importation will be inspected at the 
stations and ports specified above by the State plant sanitary control services, even 
when the consignments are accompanied by the required certificates. 

Transit of potatoes through Yugoslavian territory is authorised only in direct 
wagons which are well closed, sealed and accompanied by a certificate of health 
and origin. 
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Binfuhr. Bearbeitet in der Biologischen Reichsanstalt fiir Band- mid Forstwirt- 
schaft. Berlin 1931, 21 vS., 17 Abb. 

[Contents : — I. Untersuchungsraum und Hilfsmittel fiir die Untersuchung. 
— II. ITntersuchung von Pflanzen und Obst auf das Vorhandensein von San Jose- 
vSchildlausen : A. Vor untersuchung mit dem blossen Auge und niit der Bupe : i. Bei 
Pflanzen, 2. bei Obst. B. Mikroskopische Untersuchmig. — III. Ihitersuchung 
von Aepfeln auf Befall mit Maden der Apfelfruchtfiiege. — IV. Untersuchung voii 
Kirschen auf Befall mit Maden der Kirschfliege. — Y Untersuchung von Kartofieln 
auf Befall mit Kartoifelkrebs : A. Untersuchung mit dem blossen Auge B. Mflsros- 
kopische Untersuchung : a) Untersuchung von Gewebe und Geueberesten ; h) Unter 
suchung von Brdproben]. 

Aristow, M. T. tiber die Scliadlichkeit des Apfelbluteiistechers. Anzeiger fiir 
SchMlingskimde, Berlin 1931, VII. Jalirg., Heft ii, S, 121-128, Abb, x-4 ; Heft 12, 
S. 139-T43, Abb. Verzeichnis der benutzten Arbeiten, S. 143. 

[^3 nthonom us pomorum '] . 

Arnaxjd, G. Bes Asterinees. — YU. Annales cle CrypiogamieExoiiqne, Pai'is, 1931, 
tome IV, fasc. 2, p. 74-97, pi. II-VII, Bibliographie, p. 95-96. 

Hisim, Rockr. Maladies a virus et maladies bacteriennes des plantes coloniales : 
etat actuel de la quevStion. Exotique, Paris, 193 tome IV, 

fasc. 2, p. 104-1 10. 

BknItkz, J., y Sanchis, R. BeneyXo. « ’Wildfire m. Rcvista de Tahacos, Ma- 
drid, 1931, udnis. 7 y 8, pags, 15 a 17, 2 figs. 

[BaLterUmi T abac uni reported in Spain]. 

BI/UNCK, Hans. Psylliodes^ affinis Payk. an Tabak. Anzeiger fiir Schddlingskundc, 
Berlin 1931, VII. Jahrg., Heft 12, S. 133-136, Abb. i. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 136. 

Bondar, Gregorio. Insetos que deterioram o cacau eni deposit os. O Campo, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1931, anno II, n^. 6, pags. 60-61, figs. 1-5. 

[Ephestia elutella, Corcyra cephalonica, Araeocerus fasciculatus, Carpophilus 
dimidiatus, Spcrmologus rufus, Setomovpha rutella}. 


Bondar, Gregorio, Notas biologicas sobre alguns hispineos observados na Ba- 
hia. 0 Campo, Rio de Janeiro, 1931, anno II, n^. 6, pags. 74-75, figs. 1-4. 

[Cephalodonta maculata, C, sheppardi, Charisfena nifjcollis, Anisostena fasciata, 
Anoplihs canavaliae, Chalepus sanguinicolHs, C. bondari, Xenockalepus trilineatus, 
X. mucimae, Balstosus dmdccimmaculaius, Ociotoma tessellata, Uroplata mneronata, 
Heterhispa costipennis, CodioMspa anonicola, Cnesthispa darwini, C. acuminata}. 

BRtTNN, G., und ScHWKRDXEEGER, F. Die Bestdubung der Nonne in den preussi- 
schen Btaatsoberforsterei Fuhrberg. Forstwissenschaftlickes Centralblatt, Berlin 
1931, 53. Jafirg., Heft 21, S. 741-753, Abb. 1-7, Biteratur, S, 753. 

[Lymantria monachd], 

Bryan, Jr., B. H. An introduction to insects in Hawaii. The Mid-Pacipo Maga- 
zine, Honolulu, 1931, Vol. XBII, No. 4, pp. 321-323. 


Bxjrrbee, R* W. Dexia ventralis Aldrich, an imported parasite of the Japanese 
beetle. Journal of Agricultural Research. Washington, D. C., 1931^ Vol. 43, No, 4, 
PP* 323-336, figs. 1-7. 

[D. ventralis,, introduced into the United States of America from Korea, is a 
parasite of Popillia japonica]. 
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Carmin, J., and Scheinkin, D. The fauna of Palestinian plants : 2. Ficus syco- 
morus lyinne. Bulletin de la Societe Roy ale Entomologique d*Egypte, Le Caire, 1931, 
nouv. set., annee 1931, fasc. 3-4, p* 164-187, figs. 1-78, diagrs. 1-2. 

ChabroIvIN, Ch. Te mildiou de la vigne dans ses rapports avec la pluvionietrie 
enTunisie. Precedes de lutte. UAgyiculture Pratique des Pays Chauds, Paris, 1931^ 
2^ annee, n^* 18, p. 88 7-901. 

[Pk smopara v iticola] . 

Chajvbbkreain, B. B. Corticium disease of potatoes. I. Propagation and spread 
of the disease. The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Wellington, I93^» 43 > 

No. 3, pp. 204-209, figs, 1-4. 

[Corticium vagum ] . 

Chenon, P. Destruction des cochenilles du cafeier. Revue Agricole, Pointe-a-Pi- 
tre, 1931, vol. IV, no ii, p. 310-31 1. 

[Lecamum viride,L. hemisphaericum in Guadeloupe]. 

Chevaeier, Aug. M5niapodes ennemis des jeunes cafeiers a la Cote dTvoire. Re- 
vue da Botanique Appliquee et d’ Agriculture Tropicale, Paris, 1931, 13® annee, Bulle- 
tin no 123, p. 942. 

[Ophistrepius rugosus, Pachyholus laminatus var. chevalieri n. var.]. 

ChevaeieR, Aug. Sur Textension et la propagation de la inaladie de la rosette 
de Tarachide au Senegal. Comptes rendus hehdomadaires des seances de r Academia des 
Sciences, Paris, 1931, tome 193, no 22, p. 1115-1117. 

[Virus disease]. 

Ceausen, C. P. Insects injurious to agriculture in Japan. United States Department 
of Agriculture, Circular No. x68, Washin^on, D. C., 1931, 115 pp., i map. literature 
cited, pp. 92-103. 

[Summary of the data published up to the end of 1926 concerning the insects 
and mites injurious to crops and plant products in J apan] . 

CoccHi, P. Un marciume dei limoni dovuto a Pleospora herbarum (Pers.) Ra- 
beiih. Bollettino della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale Firenze, 1931, anno 
XI, n. s,, n, 3, pp. 179-213, figg. 1-12, tav. III. Bibliografia, pp. 212-213. 

[Disease observed on a lemon coming from Sicily]. 

CuRZi, M. Malattie del pesco caratterizzate da filliscosi (« Phony disease » e 
«malattia del pennacchio »), Bollettino della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale [di 
Roma], Firenze, 1931, anno XI, n. s., n. 3, pp, 221-243, figg, 1-7, tav. IV-V. Riferi- 
mento bibliografico, pp. 242-243. 

[The writer has coined the term ' filliscosi ’ (Bat. : ' phyllischosis ') to indi- 
cate the abnomally vigorous development of the leaves and the resulting appear- 
ance of the foliage of due diseased plants, which is more vigorous than that of 
healthy plants. 

* Phony disease which has not yet been recorded except in the U. S. A. 
{Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi), is a virus disease. 

The nature of the ‘ malattia dd pennacchio ' (observed near Rome and thus 
named by the growers on account of the characteristic plume-like aspect of badly 
diseased branches) is not yet determined]. 

CusciAimA, N. Su di un insetto che danneggia il granoturco. UAmico dei Campi , 
Trieste, 1931, anno IV (n, s. ). n. ii, pp. 324-327. 

[Leucania zeae and Pyrausta nubilahs, in the provinces of Trieste and Pola] . 

Dakser, B. H, Contributions k Tetude de la flore des Indes n^erlandaises. XIX. 
The Boranthaceae of the Netherlands Indies. Bulletin du Jardin Botanique, Buiten- 
zorg, 1931, s^r. Ill, vol, XI, livr. 3-4, p, 233-519, fig, 1-30. Biterature cited, p. 486- 
496, 

[Batin diagnoses are given of a number of species new to science] . 
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DB FbxjiI^ER, H, J. De bloedluis, Eriosoma lanigerum (Hausm.) in Nederland. 
Tijdschrift over Plantenziektefij Wageningen 1931, 370 jaarg., lie en i2e aflev., biz. 
201-280 ; 126 aflev., biz. 281-330, pi. XX-XXXII, curven I-IV. biteratuur, biz. 
274-277, 320-321. 

[In Dutch]. 

DEBlyA BEFFA, G. Notizie su alcuni microlepidotteri nocivi nuovi o poco notipel 
Piemonte. Bollettino del Laboratorio Sperimentale [Regio Osservatovio Regionale) 
di Fitopatologia, Torino, 1931, anno 8, n. 6, pp. 3-9. 

[Deals particularly with Gracilaria azaleella, Nothris mavginella and Cemtosioma 
laburnelld]. 

Di Lorenzo, Saeva'Tore. Nuovo metodo per distruggere Torobanca. 11 Giornale 
d' Italia Agricolo, Roma, 1931, anno XIV, n. 46, p. 2, i fig. 

[The method depends for its success on the growth of the beans being tliick 
enough to deprive the broomrape {Orobanche crenata) of light and air and thus 
choke it]. 


Ernst, Fritz. Eine Milbe als Kiefernnadelschadling. ForstwissenschafUiches Can- 
imlhlatt, Berlin 1931, 53. Jahrg., Heft 22, S. 800-803, Abb. 1-2. 

[Deals with a gall mite not yet identified]. 

Escherich, K, Wissenschaftliche und praktische Arbeit anlasslich der letzten 
bayerischen Kiefemeulen-Kalamitat. ForstwissenschafUiches Ceniralhlatt, Berlin 
193^. 53- Jahrg., Heft 19, S. 665-682, Abb. 1-3; Heft 20, S. 715-726, Abb. 4-6. 

[Panolis flammed]. 

Feecini, a. II seccnme degli olmi (Graphium Ulmi). 

Jesi, 193X, anno XCII, n. 12, pp. 185-188. 

Feytaed, J . Comment progresse Tinvasion doryphoriqiie. Revue de Zoologie Agri- 
gvicok at Appliquee, Bordeaux, 1931, 30*^ aimee, n^ 5, p. 69-82. 

[Lcptinotarsa decemlineata in France]. 

Fischer, R. Eine wenig beachtete Dahlienkrankheit. Neuheiten auf dem Gebiete 
des Pflanzenschutzcs, Wien 1931, Jahrg. 1931, Heft Nr. 5, 8. 130-132. 

[Entyloma Dahliae]^ 

Franchini, G. Encore au sujet des spirochetes des Euphorbes. Bulletins de la 
S octet e de Pathologie Exotique at de ses filiales de VOuesUAfrtcain et de Madagascar, 
Paris, 1931, tome XXIV, np 9, p. 809-811, fig. i. 

[DevScription in French of Spirochaete roubaudi n. sp. in the latex of Euphorbia 
paUistris in Italy]. 

Franchini, G. Etude sur un flagelle special du latex dhin figuier de rEr3rthrde 
(Ficus hocksteUeri (Mg) A. Rich.). Bulletins de la Societe de^ Pathologie Epcotique et 
de ses filiales di V Quest Africain et de Madagascar, Paris, 1931, tome XXIV, 
9 f P- ^43-848, fig. 1-2. 

[HerpetQmonas (Leptomonas) ganorae n. sp. Description in French]. 

Frappa, Ce. Les principaux insectes nuisibles aux plantes productfices de tanin 
a Madagascar. UAgronomie Coloniale, Paris, 1931, 20^ ami4e, n^ 166, p. 97-98 ; 
no 167, p. 129-135, ph I-II. 

[Ptyelus goudoti, Plataspis variegata, PI. coccinelloides, PI. coccinelloides var. ma- 
dagascariensis, a scale insect unidentified^ leery a seychellarum, Anoplocnemis ma- 
dagascariensis, Dehorrea malgassa, CalUdryds florella, Xanthidia floricola, Polydesma 
umhricola, Batocera ^ubm, Sternotomis cornutor, Phryneta marmofea» Bmya sirigi- 
scutata, Sinoxyhn sp., Xylopertha picea, Xyloperihodes castaneipennis, Derosphaerus 
globulicoUis, Diplohphotui insularis on Acacia spp. and more especially on ^ . decur- 
/ rens]. 


« 
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Frat, SGARAVAtTi-SiSMBNTi-PADOVA. I tietnici deirortolano (Insetti e malattie 
— A\'\'ersita ambientali — Erbe infestanti e parassite — Metodi di lotta). Con pre- 
fazione del Prof. C. Cappelletti della R. Universita di Padova. Padova, Isti- 
tuto Veneto di Arti Grafiche, 1931, 9 ^ PP** 1S7 figg. 

[A practical handbook]. 

GarcIa IMercet, Ricardo. Afelinidos pal^rticos (Hym. Chalc.). j.^nota. Bohtin 
dc la Sociedad Espanola de Histovm Natural, Madrid, 1931, tonio XXXI, nihn. 8, 
pags. 559 a 566, figs. I a 7. 

[Pvospaltella httea, parasite of an Aieurodes of the aubergine ; P. caclibavis n. 
sp. ; P. aspidioticola, internal parasite of Aspidiofus ahietis on Finns sylvestns ; 
Trichaporiis parionopea. Descriptions in Spanish]. 

Goidanich, Athos. Un metodo di lotta efficace contro larve di alcuni Scarabeidi. 
lA Italia Agricola, Piacenza, 1931, anno 68®, n. ii, p. 857-860, figg. 1-5. 

[Distribution on the ground round fruit trees of crystals of paradichlorobenzol 
to control larvae of Pentodon pitnctafns^, 

GIvEISBERG, W., und MknTzke, F. Methoden der Daboratoriunisprufung von 
Raupenleimen. Zeitschrift fitr Pflanzenkrankheitdn {Pflanzenpathologie) nnd Pflan- 
zensolmtz, Stuttgart 1931, 41. Bd , Heft ii, S. 552-587, Abb. 1-9. I/iteraturiibersicht, 
S. 586-587. 


Hanki, B. Bandwirtschaft Und Vogelschutz. SchweizeriscJie LandwirtschafUiohe 
Monaishefte, Bern-Biimpliz 1931, IX. jahrg., Nr. 9, S. 254-257. 

Hedin, B. Culture du manioc en C6te d’Ivoire ; observations complementaires 
vSur la mosaique. Revue de Botamque Appliquee ct d' Agvononiie Tropicale, Paris, 
[931, ii^ annee, Bulletin n® 119, p, 558. 

Horn, Durch ausgiebige Dlingung und intensive Schadlingsbekatnpfung zu re- 
gelmassigen Obster-iten. Geisenheimer Mitteilungen fiber Obst- und Gartenbaii, Gei- 
senheim"i93i, 46. Jahrg., Nr. 12, S. 201-205, Abb. 77-80. - 

iGiyKSiAS, B. Ba India antiacridica. B.stado actual de los conochnientos cien- 
tfficos referentes a la biologia de las langosias espanolas, sus parasites y los me- 
dics de India conque hoy se cuenta para combatirlas. Pnbricado en : Arquivos 
do Seminario de Bstudos Galegos-IV. Seicion de Cencias. >Sant-Iago, Nos, Pu- 
bricacions Galegas e Imprenta, ti93i], 75 pags., 23 figs. Indice bibliogrdfico, pags. 
69 a 75. 

[The harmful species of locusts in Spain are CallipUimus italicus, Dociostaurus 
niaroccamts and Decticus albif vans']. 

International Address Book or Botanists. Being a directory of individuals 
and scientific institutions, universities, societies, etc., in all parts of the world in- 
terested in the study of botany. Prepared in accordance with a resolution passed 
at the Fifth International Botanical Congress, Cambridge, 1930. Bondon, Published 
for the Bentham Trustees by Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 1931, pp. XV+605. 

[This address book of the botanists of the world, whidi has already received a 
prelitninar}? notice in this Bulletin {1931, No. 8, p. 156) supplants the now out-of- 
date third edition of the ‘ Botamker-Adressbuch ' of I. Dorfler (Vienna, 1909). 
It has been prepared and published under the direction of an international commit- 
tee composed of Prof. Dr. B. Diels (Germany), Dr, B D. Merrill (United 
vStates of Ameilca) and the late Dr. F, T. C h i p p (England). The volume opens 
with three separate lists of the countries in respectively Bnghsh, French and German, 
followed by a list of the abbreviations used in the text. The countries are arrang- 
ed in the text in alphabetical order and the names are given in each case in English, 
French and German. The text for each country* is as far as practicable in the 
language of the country in Roman script. The lists under the headings of the coun- 
tries include the Societies, the research institutions and colleges with their addresses, 
the names of the botanists with the academic titles, profession, address and special 
.subject of eadi. At the end of the book is an alphabetical list of the names of the 
botanists included]. 
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Jacques, Ch. Parasite du cafe en grains. Revue Agvicole, Notnnea, aout 1931, 

p . 479-480, 

[The insect concerned, still unidentified, was observed in New Caledonia]. 

Janisch, Brnst. Bxperimentelle Untersuchnngen fiber die Wirkung der Umwelt- 
faktoren auf Insekten. II. ^ Uber die Mortalitat und die Variationsbreite tropi-- 
scher Insekten in Ceylon init allgemeinen Bemerkungen fiber die Umweltabhaii- 
gigkeit imd das biologisclie Optimum. Zeitschnft fur Morphologie und Okologie dev 
Tiere, Berlin 1931, 22. Bd., 2./3. Heft, S. 287-348, Abb. i-ii. Schrifttum, S. 347-34S. 

Jarvis, Hubert. Experiments with a new fruit fly lure. Queensland Agrimltural 
Journal, Brisbane, 1931, Vol. XXXVI, Pt. 5, pp. 485-491. 

[The bait used, which was a mixture of imitation vanilla essence, ammonia and 
water, w’as found to be attractive particularly to Chaeiodacus tvyoni and Ceratitis 
capitata\ 

LKSEEY, J. W. The resistance of varieties and new dwarf races of tomato tO' 
curly top (western yellow blight or yellows). Hilgardia, Berkeley, California, 1931, 
Vol. 6, No. 2, pp. 24-44. I/iterature, p. 44. 

[Virus disease transmitted by Euiettix tenellus\. 

IvUGARD, W.-J. Invasion de sauterelle's (l/ocusta migratorioides) dans les U^le. 
Bulletin Agricole du Congo Beige, Bruxelles, 1931, vol. XXII, n<> i,, p. 71-74, fig. 49-51. 

Maeenoxti, EtTore. Lotta invernale contro la cocciniglia del pesco. 

Jgricola, Piacenza, 1931, anno 68, n. 9, pp. 604-609. 

[Diaspis leperii, D. pentagona]. * 

MiddIvETon, a. B. Damage to forests by squirrels. Quarterly Journal of Forestry, 
Eondon, 1931, Vol. XXV, No. 4, pp. 317-326, figs. 1-4. 

[Scinnts leucorus, S. cavalinensi^. 

MinTo, John. Reference books. A classified and annotated guide to the principal 
works of reference. Supplement. Eondon, The Eibrariaii Avssociation, 1931, pp. VII 
-h 140. 

[In this supplement to the book published in 1929 under the same title are 
included all the work in continuation and the new editions issued up to December 
1930. In pp. 56-59 of the new volume are enumerated works on general biology, 
as well as on botany and zoology in particular], 

MonTEMARTini, E. E’Osservatorio fitopatoiogico di Palermo negli anni 1929-1931 • 
Rivista di Patologia Vegetale', Pavia, 1921, anno XXI, n. 9-10, pp. 357-279. 

[Report of the work of the Observatory]. 

MuTh. Die Impragnierung von Weinbergspfalilen. Wein und Rehe, Mainz 1931, 
13. Jahrg., Nr. 5, S. 172-191. Eiteratur-Zusammenstellimg, S. 191. 

Nagee, W. Dipyridyle zur Schfidlingsbekampfung. Ameiger fur Schddlingshunder 
Berlin 1931, VII. Jahrg., Heft 12, S, 137-139, Abb. 1-2. 

Orian, G. Ees galles des tiges de la canne a sucre a Maurice, La Revm Agricole 
de Vile Maurice, Maurice, 1931, no. 58, p, 131-133, 

[The cause of this afiection is still unknown], 

PaSvSY, Pieree. Ea mouche des peches, sa destruction. Revm Horticole, Paris, 
103^ ann 4 e, n^ 24, p. 

[Ceratitis capitatd], 

Petri, E. H metodo d'isolamento della « Ph3^ophthota cambivora ». BoUettim 
della R, Staziom> di Patologia Vegetate [di Roma], Firenze, 193^ > anno XI, n. s., n. 3, 
pp. 214-22X, figg. 1-3. 
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Pbtri, Iv. La coltivazione del castagno giapponese in Italia. Bollettino della 
R. Stazione d% Ratologia Vegetale [di Roma], Firenze, i93i> anno XI, n. s., n. 3, 
pp, 275-284, figg. 1-4. 

[The writer refers to the progress of the plantations of Japanese cliestiints 
(Castanea crenata), resistant to ink disease {Phytophthora camhivova), in various 
parts of Italy]. 

Petri, L. Prowedimenti necessari per far fronte alia moria degli olnii. Bollettino 
della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale [<ii Roma], Firenze, i93i» anno XI, n. s., n. 3, 
pp. 284-2S9. 

[Control of the resistance to Gvaphium Uhm of Asiatic species of Ulnttts {U. pit- 
mila, U, japomca, U, Wilsoniana, etc.) and investigation of tlie production of 
h^’brids and the selection of strains resistant to the disease]. 

PsTROSS. 50 J ahre internationale Reblauskonvention. Landwirtschaflliche Fach- 
presse fm die Tschechoslovakeiy Tetschen 1931. 9- Jahrg., Nr. 50, S. 393. 

[Phylloxera vastatnx], 

PuECHER Passavaeei, Luigi. Le malattie del castagno. VAlpe, Mlilano, 1931, 
anno XVIII, n. 12, pp. 333-340, 12 figg. 

[Blepharospora cambivora, Armillaria mellea, RoselUnia necatnXy Hypholoma 
fasciculare, Polypoms sulphttreuSy P. fttlvus, P, hispidus, Daedelea quercinay Fishdina 
hepaiica, Coryneum permcAosum, Diplodina Casianeafy Sphaerella maculifovmis, Mi- 
crosphaera quercina, Penicillmm crustacemn, Rkacodinm cellare, Phoma endogena, 

" cipollatura * (due to various causes), cork chafer, mole-cricket, Lachnns kni- 
gipes, Agriotes angusiulus, 'Callidium variahile, C. sanguimumy Platypus cylindricus, 
Phymatodes lividusy Eccoptogasier intricatusy Xylehovus dryographus, JY. dispar y Zeu- 
zeia pyrinay Cemmhyx scopolii, Polydnisus sericeus, P. atomariusy Lymantna dispar , 
Malacosoma nenstriay Pkalera bucephalay Acronycta aceris, NepHcula easiamllay Car- 
pocapsa splendana var. reauniurana, Balaninus elephas], 

PuECHER Passavaebi, Luigi. Le malattie del faggio. UAlpe, Milano, 1931, 
anno XVIII, n. 12, pp. 453-457* 7 figg- 

[Phytophthora Fagi, Pestalozzia Havtigiiy Armillaria melleay Nectria ditissima, 
Stercum hirstitumy Hydmim diver sidensy Polyponts hispidus. Fames igniarins, F\ 
}omentaritis, PhyllacHma suffulta, Microsphaera quercina, Lymantria dispar , Euproc- 
tis chrysorrhoea, Malacosoma neustria, Hybernia defoliaria, Dasychira pudibunda, 
Lithocolletis faginella, Lachnus fagi, cock chafer, Polyphylla fullo, Phyllohius avgenta- 
tus, P. maculicornis, P. viridicollis, Rhynchites hetuleti, Orohestes fagi, Megaohile 
centuncularis, Cecidomyia fagi, Crypkalus fagiy Xyleborus saxeseni, Xyloterus dome- 
sticus, Agrilus viridis, Cerambyx scopolii, Pyrrhydium sanguinetim], 

Pussard-Radxjeesco, E. Contribution a Tetude economique des Thysanopteres 
de France. Revue de Zoologie Agricole et AppUquee, Bordeaux, 1931, 30*^ annee, 
4* P- 53-fi5* fig- fi-7- 

[Kakqthrips robustus, Thrips spp., Haplothrips spp,, Linwihrips denticornis, 
Taeniothrips inconsequens, Porphyrothrips ooitei, Heliothrips haemorrhoidalis, Par- 
tlienothrips dracaenae, etc.], 

RabinoviTz Sereni, D, Ricerche suUa fisiologia d&lVHelminthosponum gibhero- 
spofum Curzi. BoUetiino della P. Stazione di Patologia Vegetade [di Roma], Firenze, 
1931, anno XI. n. s., n. 3, pp. 244-274, figg. x-4. Bibliografia, pp. 273-274. 

[H. gihhero sporum causey a disease of the banana (Musa Cavendishii) in Italian 
Somaliland], 

Ragxonieri, a. La <( Contarinia pyrivora » ed un nuovo metodo di lotta contro 
di essa. Firenze Agricola, Firenze, 1931, a^ino IV, n. 12, pp. 569-571, 2 figg. 

[Spraying with * Solfurea 
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Sandhack, Herim. a. Die tropischea Orchideeri, ihre Heimat, Kultiir 

und Vermehriing, (Gartnerische Dehrhefte lierausgegeben von A. J a n s o n in Ei- 
senach. Heft 42). Berlin, Verlagsbuchliandlung Paul Parey, 1931, 66 S., 24 Abb. 

[The contents include : — 12. Schadlinge der Orchideen (S. 60-64)]. 

Sansonic-Capogrosso, a, Ricerche di nuovi mezzi di lotta artificiale contro 
la « bianca-rossa » degli agruini. Giomale di Agricoltura della Domemca, Piacenza, 
193 1, anno XI/I, n. 48, p. 527, i fig. 

f Chrysomphaliis dictyospermi ] . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


North Africa and French West Africa : Desert Locust (Schistocerca gre- 
garia) (i). 

vSwarms observed during October 1931 : — 

On the 7th a large swarm in the region of Foum Joul, 25 km N. W. of Atar, 

On the 14th a swarm on the palm plantation of In Salah and one at Bilma* 

On the T5th a swarm at v^aret, 80 km S. of El-Golea. 

On the 1 6th a swarm over In vSalah coming from S.E. 

On the 20th a swarm over El-Golea and one at Oued Bou Demann and Boii 
Guema, 70 km S.vS.E. of Timimotin. 

On the 22nd a swarm between Battin and the oasis of Timimoun. 

On the 25th a large swarm over In Salah. 

On the 29lh a swarm at Adrar and over the oasis of Touat ; a swarm between 
the Oued Tatta and the Oued Draa ; a swarm at Igherm, 120 km E.S.E. of Agadir. 

Ou the 31st a swarm 18 km from Her-Eando on tlie frontier between Al- 
geria and Morocco ; a swarm over the tribe of Ida Ougnidif, 80 km v^.R. of Agadir. 

England and Wales ; New and Interesting Phytopathological Records for the 
Year 1931 ( 2 ). 

{a) Plant parasitic fungi encountered in England and Wales during the year 
1931 and believed not to have been recorded there previously : — 

Kunkelia nitms (Schw.) Arth. On Dewberry plants {Rubus ; species unknown) 
recently introduced from U.S.A. 

Chalarofsis thielmioides Peyr. Found on the surface of carrots (Daucus) 
that had been kept in store. Parasitism doubtful. A form of the same fungus Was 
encountered in association with Walnut {J^iglans) graft failures. 

Stagonospofa Fragariae Briard and Hariot. What appears to be this fungus 
was found causing a leaf - and fruit - spot of strawberry in the west of England. 

Sclerotium rhizodes Auersw. Causing considerable destruction in an upland 
meadow in Derbyshire on Agrostis. 

Uromyces TrifoUi (Hedw. f.) D^v. The uredo- and teleutosori of this Rust 
are not uncommon on clover {TnfoUum frateme) in England and Wales, but its 
aecidia were seen for the first time during 193X. 


* In this, as in the next chapter the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

^ (i) Communication from the Government General of Algeria to the International Institute of Agri-^ 

culture. 

( 2 ) Communication from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, London, official correspondent 
of the Institute. 

Mon, z In, , " ' 
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lb) The parasites mentioned below are not new to the country, but their occur- 
rence on the particular hosts mentioned is interesting, as it is believed to be the 
first of the kind in each case recorded for England and Wales : — 

Mycosphaerella pinodes (B. & Br.) Vestergr. On Sweet Pea {Lathynts odo- 

ratus), 

Gloeospormm album Osterw. On fruit of quince [Cydonia vulgaHs). 
HetevoS'pormm Allii var. cepivorum Nic. and Agg. On leaves of onion. 
Sclerotium Tuliparum Kleb. On corms of ColoMcum sp. 

(c) The Chrysanthemum Midge, Diarthronomyia hypogaea, E. I/bw (see this 
Bulletin, 1929, No. 7, p. 97) now appears to have been eradicated, no trace of this 
pest having been discovered during 1931. 


United States of America : Diseases of Peanuts (i) . 

Interest in diseases of peanuts in the United States has heretofore centered 
largely on diseases ot the foliage, particularly the Leaf Spot {Cefcospom personata), 
A survey made during the summer of 1931, in the vStates of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, indicates that certain diseases of the nut are of 
commercial importance also. One of the most important diseases of the nut is ap- 
parently the southern blight caused by Sclerotwm rolfsii. Various fungi, Fitsarium 
sp., Diplodia sp., etc., were found causing discoloration of the shells after the vines 
had been stacked. A number of fungi, some of which have not yet been determined, 
have been isolated from diseased pods and nuts. 

Perhaps the heaviest loss is due to the fruiting stems becoming so weakened that 
the adhering soil pulls the nuts off the bush and the nuts are left in the ground. Los- 
ses from this cause as determined by actual weight of nuts left in the soil varied from 
^“30 % ill the southern and coastal plain regions. The staining or spotting of the 
pods of the larger fancy varieties by various fungi makes it impossible to sell the 
nuts in the shell and this results in a lower price to the grower. Irinally, some of 
the nuts may be so seriously diseased that they have to be discarded in the factory. 
The amount of these ‘ pick outs ' varied from 2-10 % in factories visited during 
October, 1931. 

Southern blight is apparently generally distributed throughout the peanut 
belt of the Southeast , but is more severe in sandy than in clay lands, and is apparently 
abundant in fields where fertilizer or lime has been employed during the past season. 

In general. Leaf Spot, Cercospora personata, was more severe in the southern 
part of Georgia and the coastal plain regions of the Carolinas and Virginia than 
it was in the Piedmont regions of the same States. 

India; New Diseases Reported during the Year 1931 ( 2 ). 

P u s a (Reported by Br, W. McRae, Imperial Mycologist, [Imperial Institute 
of Agricultural Research). 

Tfichosanthes dioica : — Synchyinum sp. on fruits. 

Control measures. — The diseases of piper-betel caused by Rhizoctonia solani 


(1) Coimnunicatiou from the official cortespondenl of the Institute, Dr. Neil E. Stevens, Senior 
Pathologist in Charge, Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Departtnenl of Agricul - 
ture, Washington, 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. W. McRae, M. A., B. Sc., 
P. If, S., Imperial Mycologist, Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, Pusa, Bihar, India. 
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and Sclerotium rolfsii can be controlled by watering with a 0.07 per cent solution of 
Kerol at regular intervals. 

Bombay Presidency (Reported by Dr. E. N. Uppai,, Plant Pathol- 
ogist). 

Sorghum vulgare : — Rhizoctonia baiaticola. 

Control measures. — Gummosis of citrus can be effectively controlled by treating 
with Creosote oil and is preferable to 50 per cent carbolic acid which sometimes 
causes injury to treated trees. 

Bengal (Reported b}’- Mr. G. P. Hector, Economic Botanist). 

Asclepias sp. : — Diplodia sp. Spra^dng with i per cent Bordeaux mixture 
gives good results. 

Punjab (Reported by Mr. J. C. Euthra, Economic Botanist). 

Cicer arieiimmi : — Phyllosticta rabid (Pass.) Trotter, causing gram blight* 

Mysore (Reported by Mr. M. J. Narasinham, Mycologist, Department of 
Agriculture, Mysore State). 

Aleurites fordii : — A strain of Phytophthora palmivora Butl. (P. Faheri Maubl.) 
was discovered on the leaves of the Tung oil tree. It reacts like a female strain form- 
ing oospores with the strain on areca but not with that on Santalum. 


Morocco (French Zone): Desert Locust {Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

Movements of swarms of Schistocerca gregaria Forsk. from 15 December 1931 
to 25 January 1932. 

In the region of Ouarzazat a good sized swarm flying east passed over Fouin 
Z' Gnid (roo km S. of Ouarzazat) on 10 January. 

In the Sous a svv arm of 10 X 2 km coming from the east alighted on 29 Decem- 
ber in the tribe of Haouara 10 km W. of Taroudant (colour brick red). Another 
swarm of 8 X 2 km coming from the south alighted at the same point on 7 January. 

In the Atlas mountains a swarm of red locusts, 6x2 km, coming from Ida ou 
Tanant passed over Tamanar on 16 December and alighted at Ida ou Bonzia. It 
remained there from the 7th to the 20th, when it alighted again at Imigrad near 
Dar Cbeikh Tajabrit, 50 km S. of Mogador, and remained until the 22nd. On the 
22nd it flew south and alighted in the tribe of Ida ou Kasseou, 16 km S. E. of Ta:- 
manar. Another swarm alighted at Ait Zeltern, 45 km S. E. of Mogador, on the 
26th, left on the 27th and alighted again in the tribe of Meskala, 30 km E.S.E. of 
Mogador. 

In the regions to the north of the Atlas range a sw^arm alighted on 28 December 
in the Naiirat division coming from the south-west ; it was kept on the ground by 
rain on the 29th and the locusts were collected and killed. Several swarms alighted 
on 8 January at Menacir, 48 km N. E. of Mogador, at Agiiermond, 27 km N, E. 
of Mogador, and at Salla, 33 km N. E. of Mogador ; they remained on the ground on 
the gth and flew away together on 10 January towards Abda. 

In the Sous region a large and very dense swarm of reddish-grey locusts flying 
from south to north passed over Tiznit on 19 January 1932 and alighted to the 
north of this centre ; it departed on the 20th at about midday in a north-easterly 


(i) Communication from Mr. P. Mgnier, CJiief of tlie Crop Piotection Service of Morocco (P'rendi 
Zone), Rabat, transmitted to the Institute by Mr. Delassus, tirop Protection Inspector for Algeria and 
Chief of the Regional Locust Station of Algiers'. 
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direction. Another swarm of 20 x 10 km coming from the south alighted on the 
19th at Haouara, 28 km south-west of Taroudant. 

In the Atlas mountains a large swarm of red locusts coming from Ida ou Tanant 
alighted on 13 January between Ait Ameur and Ida ou Trouma, 22 km south of 
Tamanar. Another swarm on the night of the 14th passed 25 km to the south of 
Tamanar. A large dense swarm of 20 x 6 km coming from the south alighted on 
10 January at Ida ou Zal, 25 km south-east of Argana, passed on the 14th over this 
post, circled round and departed in a north-easterly direction. A small swarm 200 
metres in length coming from 35 km to the south of Mogador alighted 45 km south- 
east of Mogador on the i6th ; it departed on the 17th towards Meknassa, 32 km 
south-east of Mogador. A swarm of red locusts, very dense and 20 x 4 km, coining 
from Haouara passed on the 21st over Argana fl3dng north. A red swarm of low 
density alighted on the 20th at Ait Aissi, 25 km east of Tamanar, and departed on 
the 2ist in a northerly direction. 

In the regions of Mogador and Safi a swarm coming from the north alighted on* 
12 January 50 km south of Safi. Another sw^arm coming from the north-west 
alighted 50 km north-east of Mogador on the 13th. A swarm of 6 x 4 km coming 
from the west alighted on the nth 50 km E. S. E. of vSafi ; after some hours’ 
they departed towards the north (Doukhala). This swarm departed on the 17th 
towards the east and on the 23rd reached 12 km to the w^est of Dar Ouled Zidouh 
(Talda) after having crossed the region to the north of El Kelaa des Sghrarna. 

Mexico: Panama Disease of Bananas (i). 

Fiisanum cubense var. inodorahm Brandes, the cause of Panama disease, has 
been found on specimens of banana plants collected in the State of Tamaulipas and 
sent by the ‘ Oficina Federal para la Defensa Agricola ' to Dr, H. W. Wollemveber 
of Berlin. 

This very serious disease is thus shown to be present also in Mexico. 

The ' Oficina ' has already undertaken extensive investigations to determine the 
infected localities in order to take the necessar}^ measures. 

The north-eastern region, which is very rich and includes the States of Nayarit, 
Sinaloa and Sonora, has been protected since 1927 against importation of banana 
suckers from other regions of the Republic by ‘ Cuarentena Interior No. 2 ' and from 
foreign countries b^^ * Cuarentena Exterior No, 7 I 

There will shortly be brought into force an internal quaxantine order regulat- 
ing the circulation of banana plants within the Republic and controlling the culti- 
vation of the banana. 


eegiseative and administrative measures 


Germany, — • In accordance with an Order of 3 November 1931 and with the 
purpose of avoiding the introduction of the San Jose scale {Aspidiotus pemicmus) 
it is forbidden until further notice to import into Germany living plants or parts 
of plants coming from America, Australia {including Tasmania and New Zealand), 
the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, British India, Mesopotamia and the Union 

(i) CommiiiiicatioE from the official correspoudent of the Institute, Dr. Alfonso Damff, Jefe del 
Departauieuto de Iiivestigaci6ii, Oficina Federal para la Defensa Agricola, San Jacinto, D, F. 
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of South Africa. This regulation applies also to an^^- materials which have been 
used for packing or storing such living plants or plant parts. 

Presh fruits and their residues coming from the countries specified above may 
be imported only by the customs offices authorised by the German Government and 
if contained in the original packages and on condition that inspection on entry, 
carried out at the expense of the importer, shows them to be free from the presence 
or the suspected presence of the San Jose scale, and of apple maggot (Rhaqoleiis 
pomonella) if the consignment is coming from the United vStates of America or 
Canada, 

Exceptions to tliis Order ma^' be allowed by the Minister of Agriculture. {Nach- 
richtenblaU fiir den Denlschen PflanzenscJiutzdie?isi, Berlin 1931, ii, Jahrg., Nr. 12, 
S. 103-104). 

By Decree of 26 November 1931 the Minister of Agriculture has 
provided the measures for the application of the Decree of 3 November 1931 
concerning the prevention of the introduction of the San Jose scale (Aspidiotus per’- 
niciostis) and the apple maggot {Rhagoletis pomonella). 

It is forbidden to import any Dicot5dedonous tree or shrub (exclusive of the 
Cactaceae), by which is particular!}^ intended any species of fruit tree. 

Any other tree or shrub may be imported provided that it is not forbidden by 
any other legislative measure and that inspection at the custom office has not ascer- 
tained the presence or suspected presence of the San Jose scale. 

Importation of underground parts of plants and of seeds, vegetables, drugs 
and raw products for industry is allowed. 

This Decree is equally applicable to living plants and parts of living plants ^ 
transported in passengers' luggage. 

For determining the presence or absence of the San Jose scale inspection will 
be based on the * Anleitung fiir die Untersuchung von Pflanzen, Obst und Kartoffeln 
bei der Einfuhr ' (Instnrctions for the inspection of plants, fruits and potatoes on 
importation) issued by the Biologische Reishsanstalt fiir Eand- und Forstwirtschaft, 
Berlin-Dahlem. 

Importation is allowed of the so-called southern fruits (* Sud-fxuchte ’ : citrus 
fruits, raisins, bananas, pineapples, etc.), as also of all kinds of dried fruits and 
dried fruit residues. This Decree does not apply to fruits transported in passen- 
gers' luggage. 

To prevent consignments refused on account of the presence of the San Jose 
scale or the apple maggot being presented at another custom office inspectors will 
report every finding of the presence of the insects specifying the name of the con- 
signee and the number of the consignment. 

A Decree of 7 November 1931 contains a list of the custom offices authorised to 
accept consignments of fruits and fruit residues coming from America, Australia, 
including Tasmania and New Zealand, the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, British 
India, Mesopotamia and the Union of South Africa (i), 

Germany (Oldenburg) (i). — By Decree of 10 October 1931 similar legisla- 
tive measures have been provided for the control of elm disease {Graphium Ulmi) 
as were adopted for the Free State of Breifien by the Order of 31 March 1931 (see 
this Bulletin, 1931, No. 6, p. 97). 


{ 1) Comintmicmtion from the BioJogi$dhe Beichsasstalt fiir I^aaad- und Forstwirtschaft, Berlhi-Oahlau, 
ojOdcial correspondent of the Institute. 
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Germany (Prussia) (i), A Decree of 7 November 1931 of tbe Minister of 
Agriculture, Lands and, Forests provides that plants and fruits for importation will 
not be examined by experts on Sundays or holidays or during the night, except in 
cases of urgency and on the special request of the importer. The importer will in 
such a case pay, in addition to an extra charge of 10 RM. for each consignment, a 
supplement of 50 %. 

Germany (Saxony) (i). — By Decree of 16 November 1931 the Decree of 
I April 1930 (see this Bulletin, 1930, No. 10, p. 152) concerning the control of potato 
wart disease {Synchyfrmm endohioHcum) has been amended. 

In future it will be allowed to plant potatoes from a crop which has not been 
inspected in the field provided that they belong to varieties recognised resistant to 
wart disease and in compliance with certain conditions, viz, that the potatoes are 
delivered directly to the planter either by the producer or through the agency of the 
communal authority, with special care that they’* do not become mixed with other 
potatoes. 

The Decree contains a new list and descriptions of 14 varieties of potatoes re- 
cognised resistant to wart disease and available for planting in regions infected 
with the divsease. 

Western Australia, — On 19th November 1931 the Director of Agriculture 
notified that Cape Tulip {Homeria collina and H. miniata) and W atsonia have been 
declared noxious weeds within the boundaries of the Bayswater Road Board and of 
the Cape! Road Board districts respectively. {Government Gazette of Western Australia, 
Perth, November 20, 1931, No. 62, p. 2483) 

Belgium. — ■ On 18 November 1931 the Belgian Charge d’ Affaires in Rome 
deposited with the Ro^^al Ministry for Foreign Affairs the ratification by his 
Government ol the International Convention for Plant Protection, which was signed 
at Rome on 16 April 1929 (see this Bulletin, 1929, No. 4, pp. 50-55), accompan-ied by 
a declaration concerning the institutions referred to in Art. 2, Nos. i and 2, of 
the Convention (Art. 22). 

The Belgian Embassy stated moreover that the Convention would apply also 
to the Belgian Congo and to the territories under Belgian mandate. (Gazzeiia Ufflciale 
del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 25 gennaio 1932, anno 730, n. 19, p. 416) . 

Spain. — By ‘ Orden * of iS November 1931, effective as from 10 J anuary 1932, 
the importation of spawn for cultivation of the mushroom [Agaricus oainpester] 
will no longer be allowed unless consignments are accompanied by a certificate 
officially issued by the Phytopathological Service of the country of origin, stating 
[a) that the manure used for growing the spawn wras sterilised before sowing (the 
method of disiniection to be stated) ; {h) that the spawn was grown from a pure mush- 
room culture ; (c) that the spawn contains no germs of diseases injurious to plants 
grown in the Republic. {Gaceia de Madrid, Madrid, 21 noviembre 1931, afio CCLXX, 
.tomo IV, nuni. 325, pag. 1126). 

Estonia. — The Order No. 5115 of the' Ministr}^ of National Economy, dated 
20 July T931, contains a list of j:he products intended for use in the control of plant 


(i) Commuiiicalion from the BiolDgi^che I^eichsautstalt fur uad Uorstwirtschaft, Berliu- 

Uahlem, official correspoMeat of the Institute. 
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diseases and pests and weeds which are allowed to be iniiported free of custom duty. 
To benefit from this free entry the products must, except in the case of calcium and 
sodium arsenates, be imported in their original packings. {Deutsches Handels-Archiv, 
Berlin 1931, 83. Jahrg., S. 2834). 

France. — A Decree of 9 November 1931 provides for the creation and orga- 
nisation of a Colonial Chair of Plant Pathology and a Colonial Chair of Agricultural 
Zoology at the National Institute of Colonial Agronomy at Nogent-sur-Marne (Seine). 

The principal objects of these two chairs will be respectively the study of non- 
parasitic diseases and vegetable parasites of tropical crops and the study of useful 
insects and pests of tropical crops. (Journal Oficiel de la RepnMique Frangaise, 
Paris, 17 novembre 1931, lyXTIP annee, 268, p. 11871-11872). 

Honduras. — 1 There are no measures concerning plant protection and seed 
control, (Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., S. 53). 

Luxemburg (Grand Duchy of) (i). — By Ministerial Notice of 24 October 
1931 bringing into effect the provisions of the Ministerial Decree of 24 September 
1923, all consignments of potatoes coming from Belgium must be accompanied by a 
certificate issued by the Phytopathological Service stating that the potatoes come 
from a district free from wart disease [Synchytrium cndobiotiam]. 

Potatoes may be considered as coming from a district free from infection if 
they are grown and packed in a place situated at least 20 km from any wart disease 
infection. 

Nicaragua, — The importation of sacks, wdiether full or empty, which have 
been previously used is forbidden. There are no other measures relating to plant 
protection. (Deutsches Handels-ArcMv, Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., S. 66). 

Panama. — There are no measures relating to plant protection and seed con- 
trol. (Deutsches Handels- Archiv, Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., S. 73). 

Peru. — By Presidential Decree of 12 August 1931, Art. i of the Decree of 
13 June 1914 has been modified to give to the Department of Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry of the Ministry of ‘ Pomento ' the right to authorise importation of liv- 
ing plants by the customs offices of the various ports of the Republic ; the plants 
will be inspected at the ports by the Chief of the Plants and Seeds Inspection Service 
and by experts of the agricultural stations and commissions. Importers must be 
provided with permits for the plants and must defray the costs of inspection. (Bole- 
tin de la CompaMa Admihistradora del Guano, Tima, Perd, 1931, vol. VII, no. 8, pdgs. 
409 y 410). 

Dominican Republic. — With a view to protecting the rice crops from diseases 
and pests not occurring in the Republic, by Presidential Decree No. 119 of 25 April 
193X it is forbidden to introduce paddy from any provenance or for any purpose. 

This restriction does not apply to small quantities of seed rice for the * Departa- 
mento de Agricultura de la Secretarfa de Estado de Agricultura y Comefcio * ex- 


( i) Cotumumcation from tlie official correspondent of tlic Institute, Mr. V. Ferrant, Officer in Charge, 
Phytopathological Service, Luxemburg. 
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clusively for experimental purposes. The official inspector of plants and seeds will 
disinfect the seed rice before forwarding it to the Department. (Revista de Agricultura 
y Comercio, Organo oficial del Departamento de Agricultura y Comercio, Santo 
Domingo, R. D., 1931, vol. XXT, no. 20, pag. 95). 

For purposes of plant protection by Presidential Decree No. 121 of i May 
1931 it is absolutely prohibited to introduce or import plants, seed or slips of cassava 
[Ma%ihot] from the Republic of Haiti. It is also forbidden to import or introduce 
substances extracted from the cassava plant of the same provenance unless they have 
been treated by heat. (Ibid., pag. 96). 

Italian Somaliland. — By Governatorial Decree No. 8475 of 14 March 3931 
a Phytopathological Service was instituted for Italian Somaliland under the Office 
of Agriculture, the duties of the new Service being as follows : — 

(а) to carry out microbiological, pathological and zoological research as 
applied to agriculture ; 

(б) to provide for the supervision of the nursery and other establishments 
concerned in the production of plants, parts of plants and seeds for commercial pur- 
poses ; 

(c) to provide for the distribution of knowledge relating to plant diseases 
and pests and their control ; 

(d) to supervise the importation and exportation of plants and plant parts 
with a view to preventing the entrance of new diseases and pests and the spread of 
those already present ; 

(c) to issue certificates relating to the condition of health and origin of con* 
signment>s of plants and plant parts. (Bollettino Ufficiale della Somalia Italiam, 
Mogadiscio, 31 maggio 1931, anno XXI, n. 5, p. 82). 
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chapters are headed as follows Nature of plant diseases. — Plant 
loii and care of seedbeds, — Fungus diseases confined to seed-beds. — Parasitic 
s in the field. — Physiological diseases. — Miscellaneous diseases. — Diseases 
- Appendix I : Mycological notes. — Appendix II : Notes on « spong- 

^Ward, D. O. The insect menace. New York-London, The Century Co., 1931, 
+347, illustrated. 

^ntains the following chapters: — I. How long have insects existed on the earth? 
^.pated with the human species. Man is known to have been hi existence 
^^ately 400,000 years ; insects at least 40,000,000. — IT. Why the insect ty])e 
^^isted. Powers of concealment. Power of enormous multiplication. The num- 
^pecies. — III. Why the insect type has persisted (continued). The skeleton, 
^atomical advantages. Diet and its adaptations. The physiology of insects. 
K^ses. Are they automata or do they think? — IV. Some other important facts. 

underground. Aquatic insects. Adaptation to strong winds. — V. The prob- 
^rontiiig us. How civilization and its methods are helping insects to increavSe 
^ad. What this would mean if we let it go on. The money lovss and the la- 
VI. Injuries aside from damage to crops. Insects as carriers of dis- 
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^ As carriers of diseases of plants. As mere nuisances. Not all 

ure injurious. Former lack of interest in these subjects. — VII. The world 
What we are doing to combat the insect menace. Insect-control 
^sects. — VIII. The w^orld is waking up (continued). Variation in crop 
“• Mechanical and chemical control. Quarantines against insects. — IX. 
^tances of progress. The Rocky Mountain locust, or western grasshopper, 
ton boll-weevil. The Mediterranean fruit-fly. Conclusion], 
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NOTES 


Congress of the International Union of Forestry Research Institutes^ — The 
programme of this Congress to be held at Nancy, France, 4-11 September 1932, includes 
a study of questions concerning physiological cryptogamic diseases of 'forest trees 
and forest entomology. 

In consideration however of the fact that the Fifth International Congress of Ento- 
mology (see this Bulletin, 1931, No, 9, p. 180) is to be held in Paris from 16 to 23 July 
1932, the Forest Entomology Section of the International Union of Forestry Re- 
search Institutes will meet at Nancy about July 15 in order to allow forest entomologists 
to attend both Congresses. 


% 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretarit) gemrate delVIstiiuto, Difettore responsabik* 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


Eritrea: Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria and Locusta migratorioides) (i). 

During December 1931 swarms of Schistocerca gregaria and Locust a migrato- 
rioides were reported. 

On the loth numerous reddish coloured desert locusts (Schist, gregaria) coming 
from the south reached the Catra plain and divided into tw^o groups, one of which 
flew in the direction of Scillichi and the other towards the Ghedem. 

On the 13th individuals of undefined colour from the Barca reached Dembelas 
in the western plain ; on the 14th they returned towards the region they had come 
from. 

On the x8th a few groups of hoppers of Loc. migratorioides and Schist, gregaria 
were observed and destroyed in the neighbourhood of Sceeb. 

On the i8th and xgth more desert locusts flew around the territory of Dembelas. 

On the 22nd a swarm coming from the south passed over the Ghirghir valley 
flying west ; another swarm coming from Ennadecco (Egghela Hames) after cross- 
ing the Meretta Sebene flew' in the direction of the Serae. These two swarms also 
were of desert locust, 

A small swarm of Loc. migratorioides w^as observed on the 28th in the district 
of ITocchi (Carnescim), 

On the 31st nuclei of reddish coloured desert locusts alighted on Monte Anzai 
to the south of Nacfa. 

Other desert locusts, yellowish in colour, coming from the Digdigta flew towards 
Aganibussa. 

No egg laying was reported. 

During January ^932 a single swarm of the tropical migratory locust (Loc, 
migratorioides) was reported in the eastern plain : on the ist January the locusts 
which were of a reddish browm colour came from Mai Atal and after passing over 
the territory of the Damas flew^ in the direction of Agambussa. 

In the second decade of the month the presence of unidentified hoppers was 
reported at Sceeb and at Mersa Taclai. 


In this, in the ih’rd chapter^ the countries ate arranged in Preich alph^beUc£ll order. 

(i) Communication from the ohicial correspondent of the Institute, Or. A. Ok BEisrEnicxis, Chief 
•of the Agricultural Bureau of Oritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. , 

Mon, 3. Ingl, 
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United States of America: The Reappearance of Tobacco Downy Mildew 

in Georgia (l). 

The past year (1931) is credited with being the warmest in the histoiy of the 
United States Weather Bureau. January 1932 has also been exceptionally warm. 
For example, at Washington, D. C., there was an accumulated excess above normal of 
420 degrees F for the month of January, equivalent to a daily excess of I3.4^F. It 
is then not surprising that certain diseases are appearing in Februar^^ which normally 
appear in April or May. 

As in the spring of 1931, special interest is being aroused by the appearance of 
the Downy Mildew, Peronospora hyoscyami, of tobacco this winter in the plant beds 
of Georgia. It will be remembered that during the months of March, April and 
May, 1931, the downy mildew of tobacco appeared in numerous plant beds from houi^ 
siana to Maryland. While the actual commercial losses proved to be slight, the very 
rapid spread of the disease and the alarming appearance of the affected beds gave 
rise to a great deal of excitement. As will also be remembered this was the first 
appearance of the disease in the United States since the spring of 1921, when it w’as 
found in a few counties in Florida. 

The earliest observed appearance of the disease this winter w^as reported by Dr. 
J. G. Gaines who found 20 per cent, of the plants in a seed bed at Tifton, Georgia, 
affected December 30, 1931. 

During the past winter (up to February 15) there has been no killing frost in 
south Georgia, Due to the unusual warm weather tobacco seedlings in early plant 
beds grew rapidty and suckers from original stalks left unmolested in 1931 beds 0011- 
duued to grow. 

Downy mildew was observed on two beds of young tobacco seedlings and on 
three of the 1931 discarded beds, during late January, and by February 13, numerous 
reports of the diseases had been received from various points throughout the (‘k^or- 
gia tobacco belt, 

India: Rhizoctonia bataticola on Sorghum {2). 

In continuation of the report on Rhizoctonia bataticola, which appeared in the 
>Septenxber (1931) number of this journal (p. 103) it has now been definitely shown 
in controlled experiments that this ftmgus is pathogenic to sorghum under certain 
conditions of soil moisture. This parasite has caused this year considerable damage 
to mli (winter) sorghum in the experimental plots at Mohol. The severe attack 
was probably due to the heavy quantities of late rains received earh^ in December. 


India; Sclerotinm rolfsii on Cotton in Bombay (a). ' 

Sclerotiim rolfsii has been recorded for the first time to be causing damage to 
cotton under field conditions in the Bombay Presidenc}^ 


(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Neil K. SXEVEXb, Senior 
Pathologist, Plant Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industrjs United States Department of Agriculture, 
XVashington. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. B. N, Uppal, Plant Patho- 
logist to Govermnent, Bombay Presidency, Poona. 
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Morocco (French Zone) : Movements of Swarms of Schistocerca gregaria (i). 


Sous. 

22 January 1932 

23 )) » 

25 )) )) 


26 )) » 

27 I) ^5 


28 )) )) 


UARZAZAT. 

21 January 1932. 


23 » 

24 » « 

29 » » 

Giiand xVrLAS. 

22 January 1932. 


23 j) )) 

27 » « 

28 » M 

29 30 31 » » 


. Chaouia. 

34 January 1932. 


— A brick red swarm coming from Tiznit alighted at Tiout, 

20 km south-east of Taroudant. 

— The same swarm passed Aoulouz, 70 km east of Tarou- 

dant, flying north-east. 

— A large swarm (10 x 20 km) coming from the south 

passed the night 16 km to the south-east of Tarou- 
dant. 

— This swarm passed the night 74 km to the north-east 

of Taroudant. 

— A swarm of 2 x 3 km coming from the south-east 

alighted in the valley of the Sous 20 km west of Ta- 
roudant. Another 4x2 km coming from the south- 
west reached the Sous valley 30 km east of Agadir. 

— A somew^hat dense swarm of 35 x 5 km flying north- 

west passed the night 30 km north-east of Tarou- 
dant. 

■ — A large sw-arm alighted in the evening 70 km south-east 
of Taroudant. Part of this swarm flew away on the 
22nd in a south-easterl}^ direction. 

— A very large swarm alighted 75 km south-west of Ouar- 

zazat. 

— Another swarm 80 km south-west of Ouarzazat ; de- 

parted on the 25th towards the north- wevSt. 

— A large swarm 10 km north-east of Taroudant. 


— A large swarm 30 km east-noith-east of Tamanar ; de- 

parted on the 23rd towards the north. Another 
swarm, but not large, 26 km east of Tamanar ; on 
the 3rd flew away in a northerly direction. 

— A large swarm passed Imintanout flying noith-west. 

— A large swarm alighted 30 km north-west of Iminta- 

nout. 

— A sparse swarm alighted 35 km north-north-west of 

Imintanout. A red swarm of 4 x 3 km coming 
from the north alighted 30 km north-east of Tamanar 
and departed on the 29th towards the north-west. 

— A third swarm 26 km east of Tamanar, w^here it remained 

on the 29th and 30th ; departed on the 31st towards 
the north-east. 

— A red swarm of i x i km alighted in the evening 48 

km south-east of Settat ; departed on the 25th to- 
wards the north-east. 


(i) Communication from Mr. P. Rkgnibk, Chief of the Crop Protection Sej-vice of Morocco (French 
Zone) at Rabat, transmitted to the Institute by Mr. Rklassus, Crop Protection Inspector of Algeria and 
Chief of the Regional lyOcust Station at Algiers, 
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Tadla. 


23 January 1932. — 


24 )J » 

26 » 

27 » 

2<S )) — 


A swarm coming from the south-west alighted lo km 
north-east of Bar Ouled Zidouh. 

This swarm passed Talaal Cheil, 20 km west-noi*th-west 
of Beni Mellal, flying north. It alighted in the even- 
ing at I 14 km south of Boujouad .'.departed on the 
25th tow’ards the south-west. 

A small swarm coming from the south passed over Oued 
Zem and alighted 30 km north of this centre. 

A swarm coming from the south-west alighted 10 km 
south-east of Moulay-bou-Azza. 

This swarm flew away in a north-westerly direction. 


Rabat. 

28 January 1932. — Pink, grey and yellow locusts coining from the south. 

(Oued-Zem) alighted 15 km east of Camp Christian. 

29 » » — A swarm 20 km to the south- w'est coming from Moulay- 

bou-Azza fl^dng north. 


VARIOUvS QUESTlONvS 


Freeing the Soil of Rooted Azaleas from Insects (i). 

Importance of the question. — It is needless to insist here 
on the importance as regards technique as well as from the point of view of interna- 
tional horticultural commerce, of the problem of freeing the soil adhering to plant 
loots from insects. 

The present stud}" is principally concerned with the development of a process 
which will destroy as simply and economically as povssible the larval or adult stages 
of the insects which may be met with in the soil about the roots of azaleas. 

Recognised soil insecticides. — Among the compounds at 
present knowm carbon disulphide and hydrocyanic acid gas are found the most 
efficacious. Unfortunately the high toxicity to man of hydrocyanic acid gas makes 
its use very dangerous. Thus carbon disulphide retains the most important place 
among soil insecticides. 

Carbon disulphide however presents certain disadvantages, viz, its action 
, on plant foliage coming in contact with its vapour, its inflammability, its insolubility 
in water and its inadequate action against certain insects. 

Teach and Flemming have invented a device for treating soil round roots with 
carbon disulphide while protecting the foliage'^ from the vapour. To obtain this 
result the aerial parts of the plant are submerged in water during the treatment. 


(i) Communicatioji from Dr. H. Scheerlinck, Inspector of Horticulture to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture of Belgium, and Mr, M. Charliers, Ingenieur A. 1. Ox., Chief of the Agricultural Rerearch labor- 
atory of the Belgian Chemical Union, transmitted by the Minister of Agriculture of Belgium to the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 
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This method may be accused of being relatively complicated and still leaving un- 
altered the other drawbacks mentioned above. 

Thus the writers have directed their research towards the derivatives of car- 
bon disulphide and amongst these the sulphocarbonate of potassium has been found 
most worthy of attention. 

The sulphocarbonate of potassium is obtained by the action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbon disulphide on potash, according to the following equation : 

2KOH + H^S = K,S + 2H3O 

KS + CS2 = K, CS3 

The product thus obtained is very unstable ; in the presence of water and an 
acid it decomposes according to the following equation : — 

K^CSg + B.,0 + COa = K,C 03 + CS^ + H,vS 

In this decomposition a potassium salt of the acid used, carbon disulphide and 
sulphuretted hydrogen are produced. This last gas itself possesses notable in- 
secticidal properties which are added to those of the carbon disulphide. 

Moreover the residual potassium carbonate in addition to its nutritive value 
constitutes an alkaline dressing which may favourably modify soil reaction, neu- 
tralising partially or completely, according to the quantity used, any soil acidity. 

Ill the dry state sulphocarbonate of potassium may contain 38 ^^0 of CvS^ and 
liberate during decomposition 17 % of HaS. 

vSulphocarbonate of potassium is usually sold commercially in aqueous solu- 
tions titrating about 35 % of the dry product. 

The use of sulphocarbonate of potassium for the control of insect pests of plants 
has been known for a long time ; it has been successfully used in France for the 
control of Phylloxera vastatrix. It is still recommended for this use by the Viti- 
cultural Research Station of Tausanne. According to instructions supplied to Swiss 
vine growers the most effective treatment consists in steeping the \dne cuttings for 
a given time in a soapy solution to which 3 % of sulphocarbonate of potassium is 
added. 

This method was the source of inspiration in the first experiments of the writers 
on the root soil of azaleas. But as will be shown below the process had to be aban- 
doned owing to its seriously injuring growth in this case. 

ExPERIJirKNTS. 

Relative toxicity of carbon bisulphide and sulpho- 
carbonate of potash. — With an equal content in carbon bisulphide 
a mortality of 14.6 % of cock-chafer larvae (Melolontha vulgaris) was produced by 
an emulsion of carbon disulphide, against that of 31,1 % produced by sulpho- 
carbonate of potash. Thus the latter appears to have double the insecticidal 
action of carbon disulphide emulsion. 

Resistance of azaleas to steeping of the rootclot 
in solutions of sulphocarbonate ^ of potash. — These 
experiments were started on the lines recommended by the Tatisanne Viticultural 
Research Station for the disinfection of vine cuttings. 

Conclusions. — The steeping method gives good results as regards 
the killing of the laryae but also kills the plants. 
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Injection process. — The method of using the sulphocarbonate of 
potash was then modified. It was decided to inject the solution into the soil. A 
preliminary experiment with a Pravaz veterinary syringe having given encouraging 
results a small special apparatus was constructed. 

This apparatus consisted of a 200 c. c. Pravaz syringe with certain modifications. 
The needle replaced by a hollow tube drawn out to a point at one end. The 
point was not perforated, but 66 holes i mm. in diameter were made perpendic- 
ularly to the axis of the tube and in 3 different planes. The total length of the tube 
was 14 cm : the holes were distributed over a length of lo cm. Between the needle 
and the pump was inserted a tube with two stopcocks, one of which was connected 
to a lateral tube by which the solution was drawn up into the pump, and the other 
when closed prevented particles of soil adhering to the needle from entering the ap- 
paratus. 

To inject the solution in the pump into the soil it was only necessary to reverse 
the taps of the two stopcocks. The taps were protected against fouling by a small 
shield, 6 cm. in diameter, placed perpendicularly to the axis of the needle between 
it and the pump. The lateral tap could be connected by rubber tubing to the re- 
servoir of solution to be injected. 

This arrangement makes it possible to carry out a series of injections with 
great rapidity without having to clean the syringe. 

Resistance of azaleas to injections of sulpho- 
carbonate of potash. — In the first experiments a 100 c. c. unmodi- 
fied Pravaz syringe was used. It was found that the optimum injection of the so- 
lution was not attained in this way. 

The apparatus described was then used and 200 c.c. of solution Were injected 
into each root clot of approximately 2 kg. 

After injection the clots were soaked in water for 3-4 minutes to promote 
regular distribution of the disinfectant. 

The clots with larvae were kept, as in the other experiments, in pots, and those 
without larvae in the ground. 

The experiments with the improved syringe were repeated, injecting each clot 
with 200 c. c. of the sulphocarbonate solution. 

Gknerai. ConcIvUsions. ^ 

3 st result. — The azaleas were resistant to injections of solutions of sul- 
phocarbonate of potash at 20 % and about 40 % of the larvae were killed with 
5-10 % solutions. Other disinfectant solutions tried by the same method did not 
give similar results. 

Control experiments were at the same time carried out with geraniums and 
vines in pots. 

A first series of plants was watered with 5 %, 10 %, 15 % and 20 % solutions 
of sulphocarbonate of potash. Those treated with 5 % and 10 % solutions suffered 
no harm, those given 15 % and 20 % appeared to be killed. The mortality of the 
larvae was similar to that in the azalea experiments. If the percentage mortality 
of the insects is not yet adequate the reasons, as shown below, are the dryness of the 
soil and the use of insufl&cient solution. 

Further experiments were tried with geraniums and vines in pots : — (a) by 
sprinkling and (b) by injection after previous moistening of the soil, 

2nd result. — In the pots treated with 5 % solution all the larvae were 
killed and the geraniums uninjured. Similarly with the 10 % pots. In the 13 % 
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pots tile larvae were killed but the plants were slightly scorched. In the 20 % 
pots the larvae were killed and the plants were killed. 

. The resistance of the vines not yet being determined the plants are being kept 
under observation. 

After these experiments a further series of rooted azaleas were injected with 
200 c. c. of sulphocarbonate of potash and then steeped in pure water for 5 minutes. 
The results of these new experiments were more encouraging as regards the mortality" 
of the insects. 

Other chemical substances for injection are under study for it is thought that 
in this direction must be sought a pratical solution of the problem. 

The disinfection of rooted azaleas and of soil is still far from being achieved, 
but certain conclusions may already be drawn from these investigations : — 

(1) It has been proved that sulphocarbonate of potash is twice as toxic as 
a pure emulsion of carbon disulphide. 

(2) New facts have been ascertained with regard to the resistance of aza- 
leas, i. e.. that they are able to withstand 10 % and more by the injection method. 

(3) Larvae of Cetoma stictica are killed by a 5 % solution of sulphocarbonate 
of potash. 

(4) Larvae of the striped click-beetle {Agriotes Uneatus) are killed by a 7.5 %- 
10 solution. 

(5) Otiorrhynclms tmicus is killed at 7.5 % and even at 5 % when they are 
buried at sufficient depth and their escape prevented. 

(6) Ivarvae of Sciara qninquelineata are killed at a concentration of i %of 
sulphocarbonate of potash. 


legislative and administrative measures 


Guatemala. — Plant protection measures in force in Guatemala require that 
any package containing plants or plant parts, seeds or fruits must be accompanied 
by a sanitary certificate endorsed by a consul of the country. Seeds and plants 
imported without such a certificate will be forwarded by the customs or post office 
to the Department of Agriculture which will if necessary have them disinfected. 
Flower or vegetable seeds sent through the post in small qtiantities do not require 
a sanitary certificate. It is forbidden to introduce slips of sugar cane, mulberry 
trees, seeds and plants of coffee, banana plants coming from the West Indies and the 
countries bordering the Gulf of Honduras, also sacks which have been previously 
used, with a view to preventing the introduction of the beetle Amecems fascicula-- 
tus. {Deutschea Handels- Archiv, Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., S. 155). 

Italy. — A Ministerial Decree dated 16 February 1932 modifies the special 
technical regulations for the exportation of potatoes established by the Ministerial 
Decree of 23 February 193 x, and establishes inter alia that by healthy tubers are 
intended those showing on the exterior siuface no spots, traces of rot or other de- 
fects which spoil their appearance or indicate that the potatoes are unfit for consump- 
tion. {G^zzetta Vfficiale del Regno d* Italia, Roma, 2 marzo 1932, anno 73^^, n. 51, 
pp. 1085-1086), 
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Mexico (i). — By ' acuerdo ' of the ' Secretaria de Agricnltura y Fomento ’ 
dated 4 December 1931, which came into force on the gth of the same month, the 
' Ctiarentena Interior Niim. 4 ' for the purpose of preventing the spread of the 
‘ mosca de la friita ' [Anastvepha ludens) has been modified and amplified. 

In consequence of the serious damage this fruit fly has caused in the Republic 
the new text contains a series of regulations which aim at avoiding the spread of the 
pest in the zones already infested and its introduction into other regions of the 
country not yet infested. 


Portugal, — The Head Customs Office in Lisbon has communicated a list 
containing the names of a dozen products for the control of plant diseases and pests 
which mav be imported free of duty. (Deutsches Handels- AnhiVy Berlin 1932, S6. 
Jahrg., $.''389). 


By Decree No. 20301 of ii September 1931 there has been formed in 
expectation of the reorganisation of the Phytopath ological Section of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, a permanent Commission for Plant Protection, which will be re- 
sponsible for the sanitary control of importation and exportation, issue of sanitary 
certificates and the quarantine service for imported plants. [Deutsches Handels-. 1 rchivy 
Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., vS. 87-88). 


Italian Somaliland (2). — The Ministry of Agriculture and Forests on request 
of the Ministry for the Colonies has decided to allow, in derogation of the present 
regulations, the importation into the Kingdom of Italy of Solanaceous crop products 
(potatoes, peppers, egg plants and tomatoes) produced in the East African Colonies. 

The conditions for safeguarding the agriculture of the country from possible 
infection by new parasites of plants, on which the Mini.stry has accorded permission 
for such importation, are the following : — 

[а] Consignments of potatoes, tomatoes, egg plants and peppers produced in 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland must be accompanied by sanitary certificates issued 
by the Colonial Phytopathological Service. 

(б) On unlading in Italian ports the vegetables specified shall be inspected by 
oflicials of the Metropolitan Phytopathological Service and admitted for importa- 
tion if certified free from harmful parasites. 

(c) In the case of the vegetables being found infected with parasites they shall 
be thoroughly desinfected by the persons concerned. 


(1) Coimiiunicatioii ironi the official coirespotident of the Iiif^ititute, Dv. Jcfe del 

Departamento de Inveatigacidn, Oticiiia Federal para la Defen.'a Agdcola, San Jacinto, l>. F. 

(2) Comtnnnicatioti from the <'lovernnient of Italian Somaliland. 
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disorders in corn grown in sand i-ultures. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, 
Vol. 22, No. I, pp. 33-51, figs. 1 7. 

PKTROv, A. D. Methods of testing the active substance in the pyrethrum. BuF 
lelin of Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1931, Vol. Ill, Nr. i, pp. 155-157. 

[In Russian, with title also in Unglish]. 

PKTROV, A, I). The problem of selection of mineral oils for the purpOvSe of con- 
trol of agricultural pests. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1931, Vol. Ill, Nr. i,. 

pp. 189-195* 

[In Russian, wdth title and summary in Fnglish]. 

PKXROv, a. D,, and Ikonkn, K. V. Content of p3rrethrine in different species of 
Pyrethrum. Bulletin of Plant Protection, I^eningrad, 1931, Vol. Ill, Nr. i, pp. 159- 
164, diagf. 1-2. 

[In Russian, witli title and summary in I^nglish]. 

Petrov, A. D., Isatshenko, V. B., and Goritzkij, O. Y. The « contact » as acti- 
vator of contact insecticides. Bulletin of Plant Protection, I^eningrad, 1931, Vol. Ill, 
Nr. I, pp. 182-187, figs. 1-3. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

Petrov, A. B., Stepanov, V. F., Saveljev, A, O., and Ikonen, E. V. Vacuum 
fumigation of the Egyptian cotton seeds in USSR in 1930. Bulletin of Plant 
Protection, Leningrad, 1931, Vol. Ill, Nr. i, pp. 21-31, figs, 1-6. 

[In Russian, witlx title and summary in English]. 

PiCADO, C. Fusariose des ca fliers a Costa-Rica. Revue de Pathologic YigHale et 
d*Entomologie Agricole, Paris, 1931, tome XVIII, fasc. 10, p. 312-318, fig. 1-3. 

[Fusarium sp. of wiiich the ascigeroiis form is a Nectria sp.]. 

, Prasad, Hari Har. A bacterial white soft rot of turnip. The Indian Journal of 
Agricultural Science, Calcutta, 1931, Vol I, V, pp. 534-537. 

[The, bacterium considered is very similar to Bacillus Aroideae and Bac. 
MelonisY 
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PXJECHER Passavaeei, L. Utia nuova malattia deirolmo. Firenze Agricola, 
Firenze, 1932, aiino V, ti. 2, pp. 6771, 3 figg. 

[Graphium Ulm%\ 

Rabinowitz-Skerni, D. Come prevenire il marciuine delle frutta degli aguiini. 
Citrus, Messina, 1932, anno XVITI, n. i, pp. 1-3. 

[PenicAllium digitaium, P. it'ilicum\ 

Ramon y Acosta, Domingo. Investigacioues fitopatologicas. Ministevio de 
Industnas, Direccion de Agronomia. Puhlicacion Alensual. Montevideo, 1931, aiio 
IV, n.os X y 2, pags. 3 a iS, figs, i a 21. 

[List of the diseases of the principal crop plants observed during ic)2()-i93ol. 

Rant, A. Ubet eine Bakterienkrankheit bei dem Meloneiibaume (Carica Pa* 
paya Linn.) auf Java, /entralblatt fur Bakteriologic, Paras itenkunde imd Infcktions- 
krankheiten, 7 /weite Abteilung, Jena 1931, 84. Bd., ISTr, 23 26, S. 481-^87, Abb. i-p 

[Two forms of l^acteria were isolated and are described in German under the 
single name of Bacillus Papayae], 

Roxas, Manure L. Aeginetia indica on sugar cane. Aeginetia indica eti la cana 
dulce. S‘Ugar News, Manila, P. I., 1931, Vol. XII, No. 2, pp. 89-91. 

[In Blnglish and Spanish. - 4 . indica is a Phanerogam parasitic on the sugar cane]. 

Roussopoueos, N., et l^viMARis, G. LSets de la gelee de printemps 1931 sur une 
vigne experimentale a ITnstitut de Pyrgos. Revue de Viticulture, ParivS, 193 t, 38^ an- 
nee, tome no i953, p. 357-363- 

[In the Hellenic Republic]. 

SavrejRV, a. I. On naphtha emulsions of the type of gels. B'ulletin of Plant 
Protection, Leningrad, 1931, Vol. Ill, Nr. i, pp. 197-199. 

[Ii% Russian, with title also in English]. 

vScuRTi, F., e Pavarino, G. L. Sui fenomeni di stopposita die accompagnaiio il 
male raggiante iielle jiesche refrigerate. 2 L Stazione CkmiidhAgrarui di Torino. 
Amiimio, vol. XI (i 929 -^ 93 i)» s. n. t., pp. 11-29, 23 hgg. a col. 

[Sec this Bulletin 1930, No. 2, p. 30], 

vScuRTT, F., e Pavarino, G. L. Sulle niacchie brunc che compaiono nella ]iol])a 
delle frutta refrigerate, R, Stazione Chimico-Agraria di Torino, Annuario, vol. XI 
(1929-1931), s. n. t., pp. 629-646, figg. 1-15. 

[Brown spots are formed in the pulp of the apples as a result of abnormal ligui- 
ncation]. 

ScuRTi, Francesco, e Pavarino, Giovanni Luigi. Sopra una nuova alterazione 
funzionale di alcune varieta di pere in fiigorifero. 11 disfacimento precoce, R. Sta- 
zione Chimico-Agraria di Torino. Annuario, vol. XI (1929-1931), s. 11. t., pp. 290-305, 
tav. a col.^ I-pCSyil . ^ ^ .11 2 .3 0. 

[The ‘ disfacimento precoce ' (premature rot) affects principally the varieties 
of pears with much spongy tissue]. 

ScuRTi, Francesco, e Pavarino, Giovanni Luigi. Sulle caratteristiche dei ri- 
scaldo in alcune varieta di pere refrigerate. R. Stazione Chimico-Agraria di I'orino, 
Annuario, voL XI {1929-1931), s. n. t., pp. 279-289, tav. a col. I-XII. 

[‘ Scald * is an affection of apples and pears in cold storage]. 

Bering, Max, Die deutsche Landwirtscliaft unter volks- und weltwirtscliaftli- 
chen Gesichtspunkten, Berichte iiher Landwirtscliaft, Berlin 1932, Neue Folge, 50. 
bonderheft, S. ITI, 954, mit 50 Bildem im Text, 9 farbigen Karten und einer far- 
bigen Zolltafel. 

[Chapter VII, § 8 a contains: — Pflanzenschutz. Von Prof. Dr. O. Appel 
(S. 729-744)3. 

SiGRiANSXlj, N. D. The effect of copper salts on smuts. Bulletin of Plant Protec- 
tion,. t93X, Vol III, Nr. T, pp. 3-20. 

Russian, with title and summary in English, 2 'illetia Tritici, XJstilago Icvis, 
u. Famci-miUacet], 
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Smith, Ct^ayTon O. Pseudomonas pmnicola and Bacterium citriputeale. Phy- 
topathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, No. ii, p. 1091. 

[According to the A., Ps. pmnicola is vep^ similar to if not identical with Bad. 
citnpiiteale, Bad. Syringae and Bad. Cerasi, isolated from material coming from 
California]. 

vSoKOVNiN, N, I. Bftects of fungicides on the gaseous metabolism in green lea- 
ves. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1931, Vol. Ill, Nr. i, pp. "103-113. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

vSprengkIv, L., und SONNTAG, K. Der Plug der Kirschdiege (Rhagoletis cerasi L.> 
in seiner Bedeutung zu Fruchtreife und Witterung, mit grundsatzliclien Brorte- 
rungen fiber die Erfassimg der Wetterfaktoren. Anzeiger fur Schddhngskunde, Berlin 
1932, VIII. Jahrg., Heft i, vS. i-io. Abb. 1-8. 

Stapp, C. Derzeitiger vStand der Brforschung des « ITlinensterbens ». Mitfeilungen 
der Deutschen Dendrologischen Gesellschaft, Thyrow (Kr. Teltow) 1031, Nr. 43, 

334 ’ 3 ^ 2 . 

[Graphtitm Ulmi]. 

StraTSHITZKIJ, K. On different sensitiveness of plant leaves towards the msec to- 
fungicides. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1931, Vol. HI, Nr. i, pp. 51-59, 

fig. I. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

STRatSHITzkij, K. I. Does the admixture of iron strengthen the burns caused bj' 
the copper sulphate ? Bulletin of Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1931, Vol. HI, Nr. i, 
pp. 95-102, fig. r. 

[in Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

Strong, Forrkst C., and Strong, Miriam C. Investigations on the black root of 
vStrawberries. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol, 21, No. ii. pp. 1041-1060, 
figs. I -6. Literature cited, pp. 1059-1060. 

[Coniothyrium F^ickehi and llaincsia Lythnl 

'Pakahashi, Rycuchi. Records and de.scriplionc of the Coccidae from Fomio.sa. 
Part I, fournal of the Society of Tropical A gvicuUuro, Taiwan (Fomosa), Japan, 1931, 
Vol. Ill, No. .j, pp. 377-385, figs. 1-6. 

[The following are described in English as new to science : Lepidosaphes fid- 
cola on Ulcus nervosa ; hladhiae on Bladhia Sieholdn ; Adiscofiorinia ficicola on, 
F. foveolata ; Keoparlatoria forniosanan. gen. et n, sp on Qucrcus glauca; Aspidiotus 
euvyae on Eurya sp. ; A. machili on Machilus sp]. 

Tarkbv, a. I., and Nknjukov, D. V. Effect of poisons on normal digestion and 
the blood of Calliptamus. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1931, Vol. Ill, 
Nr. I, pp. 39 - 49 . 

[Iti Russian, with title and summary in English. C. italicus']. 

TrouveItOT, B., et TkdSnard, J. Remarques sur les Elements des vegetaux con- 
Iribuant a limiter ou a empecher la puUulation du Leptinotarsa decemlineata Say sur 
des nombreuses especes ou races vegetales. Revue de Pathologic Vcgetale et d*Enfamolo- 
gie Agricole, Paris, 1931, tome XVIII, fasc. 8 et 9, p. 277-285, pi. XI-XII. 

TrujieI/O PeI/OTEO, a. La mosca del Mediterraneo como eneniigo de nuestra 
fruticuitura. Minisierio de hidustrias. Direccion de Agronomia. Puhlicacion Mensual, 
Montevideo, 1931, ano III, ii y 12, pags. 215 y 216, 2 figs. 

[Ccratitis capitata ], ' 

Tucker, C. M. Taxonomy of the genus Phytophthora de Bary. University of 
Missouri. College of Agriculture. Agricultural E^^periment Station. Research Bulletin 
133, Cohimbia, Missouri, 1931, 208 pp., 30 figs. Literature cited, pp. 197-20S. 

[The following are retained as true species ; Phytophthora infestans, P. C actor um^ 
P. PhaseoU, P, Colocasiae, P. cifrophthora, P. Thalidri, P. palmivora, P. Syringae, 
P. parasitica, P. erythrosepHca, P. cambivom, P. cryptbgea, P. Capsid, P. Cinnamomi, 
P. Richardiae and P. Boehmeriae. Descriptions are. given in English of a new variety 
(P, parasitica rox.^Nicotianae) and a new species (P. I>rechsleri\ 
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UORJUMOV, G., and Vyshei^KSSKIj/N. S. Insecticide action of nicotine prej^a- 
rations. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Iveningrad, 1931, Vol. Ill, Nr. 1, pp. 1 15-145. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English], 

UiCHANCO, Eeopoi,do B. Notes on the life history and habits of the couinmn 
white grub of sugar cane, Beucopholis irrorata Chevrolat. Sugar News, Manila, 
P.I., 1931, Vol. XII, No. 9, pp. 592-594. 

Vaei^ean, W. D., and Johnson, B. M. The viruses concerned in a natural epi- 
plu’totic of streak in tomatoes. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., i93^. Vol. 21, No. ij, 
pp. 1087-10S9 

VON Tubeuf. Bpidemische Bntnadelmig (Kurztriebverlust) der Kiefernsprosse 
durch Cecidomyiose (Brachyiiterie). Zeitschrift fur PfUmzenkranhheiten (Pflanzen- 
paihologie) and Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart T932, 42. Bd., Heft 2, S. 58-88, Abb. 1-12 ; 
Heft 3, S. 97-121, Abb, 1-7 -j- i-3- 

Vysheeesskij, N. S. Soap as insecticide. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Leningrad, 

1931, Vol. Ill, Nr. I, pp. 175-182 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English], 

Vysheeksskij, N. S., and Zarchin, M. M. Soaps of naphthenic acids and 
naphtha emulsions in the control of coccids on the citrus plants and tea bush. Bulletin 
of Plant Protection, I^eningrad, 1931, Vol. Ill, Nr. i, pp. 2 15-231. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in BnglivSh]. 

Waeker, M. N., and Webkr, Gkorge B. Diseases of watermelons in Florida. 
University of Florida. Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 22$, GainevSville, 
Florida, 52 pp., 30 figs. 

[Collctotrtchum lagenaHum, Fusariimt iiiveimi, SeJerotium Pnlfsii, Mycosphae- 
rclla citrnUina, Diplodia iubericola, D. Frimienti, I). gos.^ypina, [). nntalensis, ' bios- 
sum-end rot * (cause not yet determined), Pcronoplaswopara cnbensis, Erysiphr 
Cichoracearnm, ' Ccrcospora cUrullina, M acrosporinni cucMmcrimmit Corticiupn 
oaguw, 'speckle* (cauvSe unknown). Not yet reported in Florida; Bacillus fvachei- 
philits, Bacterium Cucurbiiac, Thielavia basicola, Sclerotinia sclcroHormn, ‘ mosaic \ 
Phyiophthora citrophthora, CoHiciimi centrifugmi, Pcstalaziia torulosa, ‘ curly top ' of 
.sugar beetj. 

Weston, W'. A. R. Dieegn. IV. Studies on the reaction of disease organisms to 
light. The reaction of disease organisms to certain wave-lengths in the visible and 
invisible s|>ectrmn. TI. Reaction of urediniospores to visible light : Wave-lengths 
between 400 and 780 (2(2, Phytopaihologische Zeitschrift, Berlin 1932, Bd. IV, Heft 3, 
vS. 229-246. 

[Puccinia graminis Tviticil. 

White, Richard P. Chloroses of the rose. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, 
Vol. 22, No. I, pp. 53-69, figs. 1-5. 

WmcoxoN, Frank, and McCaeean, S. B. A. The fungicidal action of sulphur. 
III. Physical factors affecting the efficiency of dusts. Contributions from Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1931, Vol. 3, No. 4, pp. 509-528, figs. 1-6. 
Biterature cited, pp. 527-52S. 

WibEE, Johannes. Lasioderma serricorne F. als SchMling an Baumwollsamen. 
Ameiger fur Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1931, VII. Jahrg., Heft 10, S. 110-112. 

[In Peru]. 

Zaccagnini, A, Di un insetto dannoso al frumento. JJAgricoUum Sarda, Cagliari, 

1932, anno XI, n. 4, pp. 97-98. 

[Mayetiola destructor], 

,, ZwoEPER, W. Bhi verbesserter Williamscher Briicken-Thermostat. Anmger 
fur\Schddlmg$kunde, Berlin 1932, VIII. Jahrg., Heft 2, S. 13-16, Abb* 1-3. 


Prof Ai/ESSANDRO Brtzi, SegTctano gemvale ddPIstituto, Direttore responsabik* 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


Algeria: Desert Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 


10 February 1932 : 

11 )) « 

11 » » 

12 » )> 

14 » )) 

14-15 >1 

17 » » 

25 » » 

28 » 


A medium-sized swarm of red locusts was observed at 
Adrar, flying east. 

A large swarm of red locusts coming from the west alighted 
60 km to the south of Timimoun (Deldoul) and de- 
parted again on the 12th in an easterly direction. 

A small swarm was reported 95 km south-east of Bre- 
zina flying east (Ger3wille). 

A small swarm of red locusts coming from the south- 
east alighted at Ghardaia and departed on the 13th 
towards the north-west. 

Ivocusts on the groxind reported at Sidi-Abdelkader 10 
km north-east of Ouargla. 

lyarge swarms of red locusts seen in the regions of Colomb- 
Bechar and Kenadza, flying from west to east. 

Tocusts reported at Guerrara, 80 km north-east of Ghar- 
daia. 

A sparse swarm of red locusts alighted in the region south- 
west of Ouargla. 

A large swarm reported at Hassi Ouallen, 30 km south- 
west of El-Golea fl^dng towards this post. 


Uirenaica : Plant Pests ( 2 ). 

E art as chlor ana and E. anthophilana. Caterpillars of these 
two species have destroyed numbers of cotton bolls in the experimental plots of the 
Agricultural Services of Cirenaica. 

Acidalia. fulminatella. In the garden of the Agricultural Section 
of Derna the writer has found caterpillars of this moth on the flowers of Dimtkus 
Caryophyllus, 

P hycit a poteriella and P. fuscopilella. The control of* the 
Phycita of the castor oil plant pre.sents no difficulties : spraying the foliage till it is 
brown with a weak solution of * Urania ’ in 10 litres of water is very effective. 


♦ in tills, as in, the next chapter, the countries are arrange! in ri^ench atphabetical order, 
(x) Cottimnnication to the International Institute of Agriculture from the General Government 
of Algeria. 

(i?) Communication from the olhcial correspohd^t of the Institute^ Mr. "dorgio Entomo- 
logist, JRo^fal 'Bureau for Agricultural Services of. Cirenaica, Bengasi. ^ ‘ 
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Plaiyedra gossypiella. Is new for Cireiiaica. The writer has bred 
it from caterpillais obtained from cotton bolls coming from the experimental plots- 
of Rah aba. 

V? p alax a e gyp t i a c us , This rodent cuts the main roots of trees and 
shrubs at a depth of 30 centimetres or more. To begin with the damage escapes 
notice because the injured plant continues to grow for some time during the cold 
season. S. aegypiiaats does not hibernate in Cirenaica ; it tunnels to a depth of 
two metres. At Sleaia, near Barce, where the damage to aJmond trees was consider- 
able, the writer experimented against the live animals with whole wheat treated 
with 5 % of zinc sulphide, sodium arsenate and ' Urania The action of all 
these poisons w’as equally slow and effective, caUvSing death after about seven 
hours. In consequence of these results control is being tried with the ipoisons ; in 
the spring the experiments will be extended to include gases. 

Morocco (French Zone): Movements of Swarms of Schistocerca gregaria (i). 

The bulk of the swarms of desert locusts which were massed in the region of 
Tamanar and Gloua flew east and invaded the districts of East Marrakech, Azilal, 
Demnat and Tadia. 

A few small swarms reached Mamora and 25 km N. W. of Mekn^s but caused 
no serious damage. 

On 15 February two small swarms alighted in the territory of Agadir 22 km S. E. 
of Tamanar. 

In the region of Marrakech a swarm which had alighted on 16 February in the 
Ourika, 40 km S. E. of Marrakech, on the i8th came to ground at Tamesiout, 
36 km S, E. of Marrakech. 

A sparse swarm passed over Demnat on the i8th flying euvst. 

In the Tadia a swarm coming from the west alighted on the i6th 20 km east 
of Dar Quid Zidouh. 

In the Gharb two very dense but small swaims alighted on the 17th, one 7 km' 
east of Kenitra, the other 7 km S. E. of Kenitra, and remained during the i8th. 

Ill the region of Meknes a small swarm coming from the east alighted on the 
17th 32 km N. W. Meknes. 

The swarm reported 40 km S. E. of Marrakech alighted on the 19th at Djebel 
Tasserimont, 34 km S. E. of Marrakech. Catching was taken in hand. 

A swarm reported 35 km S. E. of Marrakech was completely destroyed on the- 
2ist by cold and rain. 

In the region of Mogador a small red swarm alighted on the 21st 16 km north 
of Tamanar. 

The swarms previously reported in the vicinity of K&itra moved east on the 
, 23rd and alighted at Sidi Yahia, Gharb, covering 40 sq. km. Copulation began. 

A swarm of little importance passed the night of February 21-22 at Ouled 
Small, 10 km S. W. of Kasbah-Tadla, and flew N. E. on the 23rd. 

In the region of Azilal a large swarm alighted in the Antifa tribe, extending 
16 km west, 23 km east and 36 km north of Azilal. 

On 24 February a swarm coming from El Kansara passed 16 km to the south 
of Sidi Slimane. 


(1) CommrmicatioEL from Mr. P. Ki^gnueb, Chief of the Crop Protection of Morocco (French iione^ 
at Rabat, transmitted to the Institute by Mr. l»Ba:.ASSus, Crop Protection Inspector of Algeria and Chief 
ot the tNCgional locust Station at .Algiers, 
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In the region of Azilal a large swarm remained on the 24th 25 km ISf. E. of Azilal 
and was practically wiped out by bad weather. 

The swarms previously reported at Sidi Yahia circled about this centre and its 
neighbourhood on the 24th, causing serious damage. 

In the region of Tamanar a swarm of 6 x 4 km coming from Ida ou Tanant 
alighted on the 23rd 26 km south of Tamanar. 

In the region of Mogador a red swarm alighted on the 21st 28 km E. vS. E. of 
Mogador and departed east on the 22nd. 

Another swarm on the same date alighted 16 km north of Tamanar. 

In the region of Azilal a swqjm coming from the S. W. alighted on the 26th 
at Tisgui, Ait Attab, 26 km north of Azilal. 

In Tadia a very small swarm alighted on the 26th 6 km S. E. of Sidi Eamine. 

In Gharb the swarm reported previously at Dar bel Hamri flew on the 25th 
towards Koebia, pav^^sing over the valley 14 km S. W. of Sidi Slimane. 

In the region of Marrakech the swarms reported 13 km N. E. of Demnat moved 
their position and alighted on 25 February 12 km N. W. of this centre. 

In Sous some swarms remained from 22 to 26 February 40 km N. E. , 36 km N. E^ 
and 20 km IST. E. of Taroudant and caused damage to the olive plantations. 

In the region of Mogador a swarm of 3 x i km alighted on 26 Februar3?' 24 km 
south of Mogador and the next day 22 km S. S. E. of this locality. 

In the region of Marrakech a swarm of 4 x 2 km alighted on the 28th 34 km 
south of Marrakech and stayed there on the 29th. The swarms reported 12 km N. 
W. of Demnat alighted 5 km to the north and 3 km W. S. W. of the locality. 

A large swarm alighted on the 28th 26 km N. W. of Azilal. 

In Tadia a swarm of 5 x 2 km alighted on the 28th 24 km east of Boujad, 

In the region of Mogador a red swarm of 6 x 4 km alighted on the 28th 14 km 
south of Tamanar. 

A small pink swarm alighted the same day 26 km vS. E. of Mogador and was 
kept to the gi'ound by bad weather. 

In the region of Marrakech a swarm alighted on 28 February 10 km west of 
Demnat ; a second 20 km west of Demnat ; a third 23 km N. W. of Demnat ; this 
last flew west on the 29th. On 24 February a small swarm alighted 28 km west 
of Demnat. 

The swarm reported at Tisgui, Ait Attab, 26 km N. W. of Azilal, moved to 
24 km west of Azilal and 17 km W, S. W. of Azilal. 

In Tadia a swarm coming from the west alighted on the 29th in the evening 
28 km E. S. E. of Dar Ouled Zidouh. 

In Gharb the swarms reported remained in the same places and eggs were 
deposited over the whole border of the Mamora between ElMenzeh (10 km S. W. 
of Sidi Yahia) and El Tleta (2 km south of Sidi Yahia). 

Collecting was actively carried out. 

Italian Somaliland: Desert Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

During the last quarter of 1931 the Colony was invaded by dense swarms oi 
locusts, from Rocca Littorio as far as AfmadA, 

On 20 October the first swarm was reported from Belet Uen, coming from the 
north-west and flying south-east; 


,(i) Commtmkation itom the offidal corresj^adent of the Institute, Dr, R. Gumom, Cliief of the 
Agriculture Bureau oi Itaiisin Somaliland, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 
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On 1st November a great quantity of locusts came to ground in tlie region 
between Bardera and Gioheren and departed shortly afterwards towards the south- 
w^est. 

On 2 and 3 November locusts were reported in the regions of Merca, Audegle 
and Afgoi ; these swarms came from the north and were flying south. 

Othens were reported the same day at Dolo and at IvUgh, flying towards 
Bardera. On the 5th laying began in this locality and along the caravan route 
Galadi-Dudub-Dagaria (Commissariat of Mudug). 

Other swarms coming from the west and flying north-east passed over the re- 
gions Alessandra and Baidoa. At Baidoa the flight of the swarm lasted tw'o 
hours and was then dissipated by a heavy shower and violent wind. 

The following day other swarms flying south passed over Oddur ; laying was 
reported near Genale and on the right Ijank of the vScebeli in the region of Cor- 
vodea. 

From the Residence of Afmadfl it was reported on 7 November that from in- 
formation received it appeared that the adjoining territor}?^ of Kenya was also 
invaded by locusts. 

On the loth swarms flying east and coming from the west passed over Alessan- 
dra and Gelib. 

On II November laying was reported in the dunes between Merca and Vittorio 
d'Africa, and on the 12th large swarms coming from the north-east and flying south- 
west. 

Hatching began the same day in the region to the north of Mahaddei. 

Laying occurred also on 13 November at Afgoi Addo and at Biilo Burti, and 
on the 23rd hatching began in the district of (ienale. 

From 23 to 27 December .swarms flying north-east passed over the localities 
of Far Uama, Margherita and Gelib. On 29 December the right bank of the Giuba 
was invaded in the vicinity of Margherita by large swarms which alighted on the 
native ' sciambe ' and caused serioiis damage to the maize cro2:)s and then flew in 
the direction of Gelib whidi they passed over during the morning of the 30th, con- 
tinuing their flight along the river. 

The Commissariats and Agricultural Centres endeavoured with the means at 
their disposal to combat the invasion. By edicts and continual and repeated or- 
ders to the chiefs and important natives the native population was convinced of 
the absolute necessity of control measures and satisfactor}- results were thus 
obtained. 


I^mSLATlVE AND ADMINIvSTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany (i). — The Ordinance of 23 February 1932, with the purpose of 
preventing the introduction of the Colorado beetle {Leptinotarsa decemlineata) from 
France, prohibits importation and transit of potatoes, tomatoes, aubergines, straw- 
berries, plants with roots covered or not covered with soil, tubers, bulbs, rbizomes 


(1) Communicatioii from the Bioldgisdhe lleichsajistalt m uaU Forstwirtschaft, BerXia-Bahlem, 

oflSml correspoadeiit of the Imtitute. ^ , 
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and all other subterranean parts of plants, and of peelings or other waste material 
of these products, of sacks or any other object uhich has been used for packing or 
preserving these products. 

Also during the period from 15 March to 14 November of each year importation 
and transit of fresh vegetables and other such plants, of the aerial parts of plants,, 
with the exception of fruits, are allowed only subject to the following conditions : 

(a) these products must have grown at a distance of at least 200 km from the 
limits of the territory infested by the Colorado beetle ; 

(b) each package must be accompanied by a sanitaiy certificate confoiming 
to the model annexed to the present Ord. issued b^’' an official of the French Phyto- 
pathological Service and stating that the products contained in the package haVe 
been inspected and found free from the Colorado beetle and that they fulfil the 
conditions specified in paragraph (a), 

France. — In view of the risks to plantations of fruit ard forest trees frcm 
the importation into France of the San Jose scale (Aspidtoitts femicicsas), the 
presence of which has just been found in Paris on fruits coming from the United 
States of America, a Decree of 8 March 1932 provides as follows 

Art. I. — The entry into and transit in France of living plants and parts of 
living plants, including fresh fruits, trees and shrubs, nursery garden products, cut- 
tings and other plant parts, originating and coming frcm the United States of Amer- 
ica, are forbidden. 

The same applies to other countries in which the presence of the San Jose scale 
has been ascertained : — Australia, Canada, China, Japan, New Zealand, 

This applies also to cases, sacks or other packings serving or having ser^^ed to 
transport the above-mentioned objects. 

Art. 2, — Importation into F^rance cf fresh fruits coming from countries 
other than those sf^ecified in Art. i is authorised only if the consignments are ac- 
companied by a statement from the competent authority of the country of origin 
indicating the place of production. 

Art. 3. — Decrees from the Minister of Agriculture will indicate if need arises 
the countries other than those mentioned in Art. i above to which the prohibition 
prescribed in the Article shall appty. 

Art. 4. — By modification of the prohibition prescribed in Art. i the fol- 
lowing may be authorised — 

(x) Importation of certain classes of fruits treated in the country of origin 
in such a way as to ensure that they^ axe not carrying A. pemicioms ; such impor- 
tation being effected only in the conditions and by the custom offices fixed by Decree 
of the Minister of Agriculture in consultation with the ' Comite consultatif des Epi- 
phyties ' ; 

(2) Importation of living plants, parts of living plants and fresh fruits intended 
for study and research, having a permit issued by the Minister of Agriculture, who 
will arrange the conditions on which such importation may he permitted. • 

Art. 5, ^ — The Decree of 30 November 1898 relating i.6 A , pemidosus is here- 
by annulled. (Journal Officid de la RepuiUqUe Fmngaue, Paris, 9 mars X932, 
annde, tiP 58, p. 2526-2527). . 

By Ministerial Decree of X5 March 1932 imp ert at ion of consignments of 
potatoes grown in zohes contaminated with the Colorado beetle [Lepiimtarsa decern’^ 
Unmtd\ or M protection zones is authorised subject to the following conditions : — 

(i) That the tubers are healthy,, clean and have been properly graded and 
oleau^d' i# iarm buildings, cellars . or' storehouses ; 
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(2) That the consignments shall be inspected by the Plant Protection Service. 
The potatoes may be loose, in cases or in sacks ; the packings must be clean and 
in good condition. 

Potatoes picked in fields where the presence of the Colorado beetle has been 
reported as also potatoes rejected at the time of sorting ma^’ not in any circtxmstances 
be conveyed outside the contaminated or protection zones. 

This regulation concerning the transport of potatoes is applicable during the 
period beginning ist October of each year and terminating on 15th May of the fol- 
lowing year, unless any alteration of the dates is prescribed by Ministerial Decree in 
case of exceptional circumstances. 

Exportation of potatoes grown in the contaminated or protection zones re- 
mains strictly prohibited. {Journal Officiel de la RepiMiquc Frangaise, Paris, 16 
mars 1932, annee, n^ (54, p. 2735). 

A Ministerial Decree of 15 March 1932 provides as follows 

Art. I. — Entry into Prance of fresh frtiits grown in and coming from the 
countries specified in Art. i of the Decree of 8 March 1932 is authorised subject 
to the following conditions : — 

(1) That the said products are accompanied by a certificate of sanitary in- 
spection issued by the competent authorities of the country^ of origin guaranteeing 
absolutely that the fruits are not carrying the San Jose scale [AonidieUa perniciosa] ; 

(2) That sanitary inspection shall be efiected on arrival by an inspector of 
the Plant Protection vService who will accord free right of entry if the fruits are 
found healthy or if not will order their destruction or return. 

Art. 2. — Citrus fruits are admitted into Prance until furl Let order on the 
presentation of a sanitaiw certificate in accordance with Art. x of the present 
Ministerial Decree. 

Art. 3. — The transit of the fresh fiuits specified above is forbidden in a loose 
state bitt allowed in packages such as boxes, barrels, sacks, cartons or other similar 
packages, 

Plntry into and transit in Prance of these fruits may take place only by the 
ports of Havre, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Dunkerque, and by the custom office of Paris. 

Temporary measures applicable lo fresh fruits in storage or transit at the moment 
of puhlioation of the Decree of H March 1932. 

Art. 4. — All fresh fruits other than apples and pears, are admitted without 
special inspection and without the certificate specified in Art. i of the present 
Ministerial Decree. 

Apples and pears presented in small cases and in paper wrappings coming from 
the United States (Washington, Oregon and California) are admitted without for- 
malities. Similar products coming from the United States (Virginia, West Virginia, 
New York, Hew Jersey) are admitted subject to sanitary inspection on arrival. 

Apples and pears presented in any other packages are admitted subject to 
sanitary inspection on arrival. 

Fruits found to be contaminated will be destroy^'ed or returned at the expense 
oi the importer. {Ibid., p. 2735-2736). 

Italy. — The Royal Decree Eaw No. 197 of 19 March 1932 gave full and eiitire 
effect to the Convention of Commerce and Navigation between Spain and Italy 
settled at Rome on 15 March 1932. 

' The High Contracting Parties covenant not to impede in any way the 
mutual trade of the two countries by any prohibitions or restrictions of importation, 
exportation or transit Exceptions to this !regitIation, in so , far as they are ap- 
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plicable to all countries or to countries in similar conditions, may be allowed only in 
the cases specified in Art. 7 of the Convention, inter alia ' in consideration of sani- 
tary policy and in view of the protection of animals and useful plants against di- 
seases, insects and harmful parasites, and particularly in the interests of public 
health and in conformity with the international principles adopted on this sub- 
ject 

It being understood that this regulation in so far as it concerns importation 
into Ital3^ of Spanish bananas shall be interpreted in the sense that the sanitary 
policy of Italy shall be exercised within the limits and under the terms and rulings 
of the International Convention for Plant Protection signed at Rome on 16 April 
1929 [see this Bulletin, 1929, No. 4, pp. 50-55)]. 

The Convention of Commerce and Navigation between Spain and Italy came 
into force provisionally on 30 March 1932. {Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalia, 
Roma, 26 marzo 1932, anno 730, n. 71, pp. 1426-1434 ; 20 marzo 1933, n. 73, p. 1488). 
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ciation Cotonniere Coloniale, Bulletin Trimestritl, Palis, 1931, 29® annee, nonv. ser„ 
4. P- 175-176. 

Lt'GARD, W. J. Insectes nuisibies au cotonnier dans les Uele. Agriculture et 
Elevage au Congo Beige, Ixelles, 1931, annee, n® 9, p. 99-100, 3 fig. 

[The most numerous among the insects mentioned are : — Cosmophila flava, 
Chlorita facialis, Heliothis ohsoUia, Dysdercus nigrofasciatus, D. superstitiosHS, 
Lygaeus rivularis, Homoeocerus fallens, Nezara viridulal, 

MacGiee, EesiE I. The biology of Thysanoptera with reference to the cotton 

? lant. VTI. The relation between temperature and humidity and the life cycle. 

"he Annals of Applied Biology, London, 1931, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, pp. 574 - 5 S 3 » 
figs. 1-3, 

\Thrips tahaci], 

MageE^ C, J . Virus diseases of potatoes. Control methods for Tableland growers. 
The Agricultural Gazette of Nexv South Wales, vSydney, Vol. XLII, Pt. ii, 

pp. $39-841, I fig. 

Mains, B. B. Inheritance of ' resistance to rust, Puccinia sorghi; in maize. Jour- 
nal of Agricultural Research, Washington, B. C.. 1931, Vol, 43, No. 5, pp. 419- 430, 
•figs. 1-4, 

Marcus B. AdoeI'. Bin neues Xontaktmittel {**Porestit’ '-Merck) in derSch^d- 
fingsbek^mpftmg. Zeitschrift fur ^ angewandte Entomologie, Berlin 1932, Bd. XIX, 
Hot r. S. 68-84, Abb. 1-3. Literattrr, S. 84. - 
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MarxeOT, Gicjsepi^E M, Note di biologia sulk « Rliagoletis cerasi » (Iv.) I^oew. 
(Diptera-Trypaneidae). Bollettino del Lahovatovio di Zoologia gemvah cd agyana 
del R. Istituto superiore agrario di Portici, Spoleto, 1932, vol. XXVI, pp. 20-46. 

MasSKK, a. M. Tlie blackberry mites. The Jottrnal oj Pomology and Eovti- 
cultuml Science, London, 1931, Vol. IX, No. pp. 298-302. 

[Eriophyes spp.]. 

Maury, M. Florule cryijtogamique de la Champagne crayeuse (Myxoniycetts, 
Sipliomycetes, Uredinees et Ustikginees). Bnlktin Tyiniestriel de la Sooiiie Myco-^ 
logique ^de France, Lons-le-Saunier, 1931, tome XLVII, 2® fasc., p. i57'J99- 

[List of 271 species and varieties]. 

Meuchers, L. E., Ftcke, C, H., and Johnston, C. 0. A study of the physio- 
logic forms 01 kernel smut (Sphacelotheca sorghi) of sorgnum. Journal of Agri- 
cultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1932. Vol. 44, No. i, pp. i-ii, figs. 1-2. Li- 
terature cited, p. II. 

MtduieTon, a. D. The grey squirrel. Empire Foresirv Journal, Loudon, 1931, 
Vol, 10, No. I, pp. 14-19. 2 pis. 

{Sciurm carolinensisi . 

Morgan, "W. L. The tomato stem caterpillar (PMhorimaea plaesioscnm Turner). 
The AgrtcuU’Ural Gazette of New South Wales, Sydney, 1931, Vol. XLII, Ft. 12, 
pp. 919-92 1, I fig. 

Neae, David C., and McLean, Lawrence G. Viability of strand hyphae 
of the cotton root-rot fungus. J ounial of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 
193T, Vol. 43, No. 6, pp. 499-502, fig. I. 

[Phymatotrichum omnivoru/ni \ . 

Neumann, Hugo. Bakteriose auf Tomatenblattem (I^set^dolnonas vesicatoria 
Do.), Gartenmtung, Wien 1931, Heft 8, S. 137-139, Fig, 101-103. 

NeumA-NN, Hugo. Bin Versuciisfeld zur Bekampfung de.s KartoiTelkrebses. 
Oest, Zeitschrift fUr Karioffelbau, Wien 1931, Jahrg. 1931, Sondermimnier, 8.5115-1 16, 

Neumann, Hugo, Versuch fiber die Wirkung von Xupferkalkbrfihc in vtjrschie- 
dener Konzentration gegen die Krautfaule (IPhytophthora infestans) der Kar- 
toffel. Oest. Zeitschrift fiw KartoffJbau, Wien 1931, T^^hrg. 1931, Sondermuumer, 

133-137- 

Paum, B. Pfianzenkrankheiten aus Guatemala. Zeitschrift fiir Pflanzenkrmih- 
heiten {Pflamenpaihologic) und Pflamenschut, Stuttgart 1932, 42, Bd,, Heft i, 
S, 11-17. 


PASSAEAC^UA, Tito. Matciunie apicale secco del v Capsicum annuum L. jac- 
dotto dal Bacillus coU-capsici n. var. Rivista di Paiologia Vegetak, I^'lvi8, 1932, 
anno XXII, n. 3-4. pp, 59-62. 

[Description of the new variety in Italian]. 

Pearson, G. A. Recovery of western yellow pine seedlingvS from injury by graz- 
ing animals, Jouvnd of Forestry, Washington, D. C., 1931, Vol. XXIX, No, 6,. 
pp. 876-894, figs. I -10. 

[Pimis pond^rosa], 

Perctvae, W, Ceement. The parasitism of ConophoUs americana on Quercus- 
borealis. American Journal of Botany, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol, XVIII, No. io„ 
pp. 817-837, pis. LV^LVIII. Literature cited, ,p. 836. . 

Peefeer, a. Nejdfile^it^j^ Skfidci lesnilio stromovi v upl3mul<§m roce. Cesko^ 
slovenshp Les, Praha, 1932, ro$. XII ^5. 12, str. 97-98 
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Bohemia, and Scolytus scolytus, S, muliistriaius, S, pygmaeus, Ptekobius vUtatuSt 
hraatn, Magdalis armigera and Graphium Ulmi on the ekn ki Bohemia and Mpra^ia].. 
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PoRtKR, D. R. The infections nature of potato calico. Hilgavdia, Berkeley, Ca- 
lifornia, 193 ^^ 6, No. 9, pp. 277-294, figs. 1-6, pi. I. lyiterature cited, pp. 293- 

294. 
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des Vogelscliutzes. TharandUv Forstliches Jahrbuch, Berlin 1931, 82. Bd., Heft 5. 
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T. Bulletin de la Societe Royale Entomologique d'Egypte, Te Cairo, 1931, nouv. ser., 
.ann^e i 93 i> ^asc. 3-4, p. 137-139. fig. 1-3* 

[M icrophanums megacephalus ] . 

Ramakrtshna Ayyar, T. V. Entomology of the sorghum plant in South India. 
The Madras Agricultural Journal, Coimbatore, 1932, Vol. XX, No. 2, pp. 50-56, 
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Rayss, T. -Contribution a la conuaissance des micromycetes aus: environs 
•de Besse (Puy-de-Dome). Bulletin Trimestriel de la Societe Mycologique de France, 
Paris, X931, tome XEVIT, 2« fasc., p. 200-220, fig. 1-3. 
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•deiroHvo. Note biologiche. Bnllettino del Lahoratorio di Zoologia generale ed agraria 
.del R, Istiiuto superiore agrario di Portici, Spoleto, 1932, Vol, XXVI, pp. 87-114, 
figg, I-VIII. 

[Hylesinus taranio (H. oUiperda), Phloeotribus scarabaeoides, Lcperisinus fraxini, 
Phloeopkthorus crisiatm, P. rJwdodactylusV 

oV V 

Ruzicka, Jarosiav. Nova pozorovani mniSky a tachin z r. 1930 a 1931, 
Neue Beobachtungen fiber das Brscheinen der Nonne und der Tachinen in den 
Jaliren 1930 und 1931. Lesnickd Prdee, Pisek, 1932, ro( 5 . XI, fiis. 1-2, str. 70-91 ; 
^ 5 is. 3, str. 124-145. 

[In Czech, with title in German. Lvmaniria monachal. 
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.Bulletin do la Socidtd Rationale d*AccUmataiion de France,, Chateariroux, I93X» 7^® 
rann^^e, n^ 10, p. 374-’375- 
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Ho. 4, pp. 494-507, pis, XXXIV-XXXVI. 
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-disease. Nature, London, 1931, Vol. 128, No. 3229, p. 494. 
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Zeitschvift fuv angewandte Entomologies Berlin 1932, Bd, XIX, Hell i, fe. 104“J29, 
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SCOFIEED, Cari, S., and Wit, cox, L. V. Boron in irription waters. United 
Siate^i Department of AgricMlture, Techiitccil Bulletin No, 264^ Washington, D. C,, J93 
^5 PP*. 5 ^ pi. "Literature cited, pp, 64-65. 

[The use for irrigation purposes of water containing borates causes injury, some- 
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and elsewhere]. 

ShefheIvD, F. M. L. The formation of intracellular inclusions in vSolanaceous 
hosts infected with Aucuba mosaic of tomato. The Annul > of A ppUed Biology, Lon- 
don, 1931, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, pp. 471-493, pis. XXV-XXXTIT. References, pp. 489- 
490. 
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R, Stazionc di Patologia Vegetak [di Roma], Firenze, 1931, anno .XT, n. ser., n. 4, 
PP- 375‘379. 
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(Laboulbeniales polonici et palaearctid, II). Pohkie Pismo Eniomologiczne (Bulle- 
tin Ftttomologique de la Pologne), hmm 1931, 1. X, zesz. 3-4, sin i4<>r8cS, (ig. 1-2, 
tab. VII-X. 
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SiMMONDS, J, H, Soft rot (water blister) of pineapples. Queensland AgncuUtml 
Journal, Brisbane, 1931, Vol. XXX\T, Pt. 4, pp. 394-398, pis. ,xoo-:tox. 

[ T hida viopsis paradoxal . 

SnArER, A. Damage by woodpeckers. Quarterly Journal of Forestry, 1, on- 
don, 1931, Vol. XXV, No. 3, pp. 228-231, fig. 1-3. 

Smith, Feoyd F., und PoOvS, F. W. The feeding habits of some leaf hoppers 
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No. 4, pp. 524-534, figs. 1-3, pi, XXXIX. 

yBacteriumMalvacearurnl, 

StTNDARARAMA Ayyar, S. Sorghum diseases in vSouth India. The Madras Agri- 
cultural Journal, Coimbatore, 1932, Vol. XX, No. 2, pp. 56-61. 

[Sphacehtheca Sorghi, Tolyposporium fiUfermn, ScUrospora graminicola, Ceroo* 
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nidad : Helminthosporium tontlosum {Syd.) comb. nov. Ashby. Tropical Agricul- 
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[In Dutch. Graphium IJlmij, 
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don, 1931, Vol. 128, No, 3240, p. 967. 
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No- 5 > PP- 325-330- 

WoRMAijD, H. Bacterial diseases of stone fruit trees in Britain. III. The 
symptoms of bacterial canker in plum-trees. The Journal of Pomology and Horti- 
cultural Science, I^ondon, 1931, Vol. IX, No. 4, pp. 239-256, figs. 1-12. Referen- 
ces, p. 255. 

[Description in English of the causal agent, Pseudomonas Mov^Pnmovuni 11. spj* 

WoRJViAED, H., and Hamond, J. B. The distribution of bacterial blight of 
"walnuts. The Gardeners' Chronicle, Dondon. 1931, Vol XC, No. 234S, pp. 476- 
477, figs. 210-2 12. 
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[Carpocapsa pomonella], 
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(Mit besonderer Rucksicht auf B. Martinis « Zur Terminologie in der Lehre 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


French North Africa; Swarms and Laying of Schistocerca gregaria (i). 

Algeria. 

2 March 1932 

4 » » 

5 ) )) )) 

9 )> 

13 )) ») 

14 

» 1) )) 


21 )) 31 

22 . )) 1) 

23 » )) 

23 « )i 

i) 1) )> 

)) » )> 

24 13 3 ) 

30 3) 3> 

» 1) 3 » 

31 » » 

Tunis, 

I March 1932 — Bark red swarm flying from >S. W, to N. E. at Bordj Eehoenf. 
13 3) )) — Bark red swarm 40 km vS, E. of Kebili, 

* In this, as in third chapter, the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 

(1) Commnnication from the General C 5 overnment of Algeria to the International Institute of 
Agriculture. ' ' ^ 


— Swarm at Guerrara (Ghardaia), 

— A large swarm of red locusts passed over Beni-Ounif flying 

from N. to S. 

— A somewhat dense swarm of brown locusts passed flying 

N. to S. between Colomb-Bechar and Kenadza. 

— Swarm at Guerrara (Ghardaia). 

— A large swarm coming from the west alighted near Beni-Ounif 

(Bjeiian Adrar) and departed on the 14th in an easterly 
direction. 

— A small swarm of browm locusts alighted near Ain-Sefra. 

— Swarm of i x 0.5 km coming from the south alighted 35 km 

east of Brezina (G^ryville). 

— A sparse swarm alighted 12 km west of Brezina (Ger3^ville). 

— A large swarm coming from the east alighted i km from Frendi 

(Beni-Otmif). 

— Ghardaia reported a swarm in the Oued Madagh el Kebir. 

— A small swarm of red locusts passed near Ain-Sefra flying from 

west to east, 

— Taghit reported a large swarm on the groimd 30 km north of 

the post. 

— Meridja reported copulating locusts 20 km S. W. of the post, 

— Small swarm 30 km S. W, of Messad fl}ung N. W, 

— Ghardaia reported a swarm 8 km north of the post. 

— Tebessa reported large swarms coming from the south laying 

in the region of Bir bou Habeline. 

Small swarm on the ground at Oued Dermel (Ain-Sefra). 

— El Oued reported swarms and laying along the El Oued Ffefta. 


5 Tngk 
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2 March zg-^z — dwarms %ing from vS. to ISI. at 20 km. and 70 km. S. of Taka- 
houine. 

4 n — ■ Targe swarm 30 km in breadth 35 km S. W. of Medenine. 

)) )) n — Aswarmof I sq. km alighted 30 kmW. vS. W. of Matmata. 

10 » )) — vSwarm 43 km W. S. W. of Tozeur. 

11 j) )) — Further locusts coming from the vS. W. and W. swelled the 

swarms remaining west of Tatahonine and laid, 

12 » » — The swarm reported 30 km W. S. W. of Matmata laying. 

14 » — A large swarm 5 km. in length alighted 30 km. vd. E. of Mat- 

mata. 

» — Three swarms, two of which were small, were rept^rted Jiear 

Medenine ; cox)ulation occurred. 

15 » — The swarm reported on 10 March 43 km W. S. W. of Tozeur 

laying. 

)) 1) — Swarms scattered about the region west of the post of Matmata. 

Copulation occurred. 

16 » — A large swarm coming from the w^est alighted 2 km from Ke- 

bili. 

17 >> )> — A large swarm alighted in the region of Matmata. 

)) )) )» — Swarms reported 42 km S. W. of Kebili towards the Algerian 

frontier. 

18 )) — Taying observed 2 km south of Matmata. 

» t) — A swarm alighted 13 km east of Matmata, 

19 )) — A swarm aliglhed 70 km S. W. of t/abts, Copulation. Some 

la^dng. 

» » •> — A small swarm alighted 60 km S. S. JS. of I^en Oardaiie. 

20 )3 )5 — Extensive laying 30 km S, E. of Matmata. Swarui 30 km. west 

of Medenine. 

21 — A swarm of 3 x i km. coming from the we.st alighted 50 km 

S. W, of Gal)es. 

» » )) — Laying observed 65 km west of Gabes. 

)) » « — A swarm passed 35 km west of Gabes flying from E. to W, 

» » » — A swarm alighted 65 km yS. E. of Ben Cardane and departed 

towards the east. 

22 » )) — A small sw^arm alighted 15 km S. W. of Ben Gardane and was 

destroyed, 

23 » » — A swarm of medium size coming from the S, W. alighted 43 km 

S. S. E. of Gab^s. 

» A swarm coming from the S. W. alighted 22 km S. W. of Ben 

Gardane. 

24 » Faying 15 km S. W. of the post of Ben Gardane, 

25 » — A small swarm coming from the fi. W, alighted 25 km N. W, of 

Gabes and was de$tro55'ed. 

» » — Faying occurred from 20 March 60 km east of Gabfes. 

26 j) » — A swam coming from the west alighted 23 km W. S, W. of 

Ben Gardane. 

» » » — lyaying reported 65 km S. of Ben Gardane, 

27 » » — A swam coming from the N. E. on the ground' 32 km S. of 

Ben Gardane. 

» — A swarm coming from the south alighted 30 km N. E. of Ke- 
bili. ■ ■ 


28 
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28 March. 1932 — A swarm alighted 40 km south of Gabes. 

A swarm coming from N. W. alighted 25 km 1S3. W. of Tozeur. 
» )) — Laying reported 30 km N. K. of Kebili. 

w » » — Laying 20-30 km, south of Ben Gardane. 

30 » » — A swarm coming from IST. W. alighted 20 km east of Mede- 

nine, 

Morocco. 

3 March 1932 — A swarm, from the vS. E. alighted 54 km E. N. E. of Bou Denib. 

)) )> — A swarm alighted at Tamanar (Mogador). 

» » ' » — A small swarm alighted 24 km E. of Dar Quid Zidouh (South 

Chaouia), 

7 )> » — A very dense swarm of 14 x 6 km alighted near Mogador. 

)) » — Two swarms reported 32 km and 26 km E. of Mogador. 

M » » — A swarm of 4 kin departed from the vicinity of Demnat 

(Marrakech) towards the N. N. E. 

» )> » — A ^arm alighted 18 km S. E. of Dar Ould Zidouh (South 

Chaouia). 

)) » — A small swarm alighted 14 km W. of Beni Mellal. 

)) n » — A swarm alighted 18 km E. S. E. of Boujad. 

)) )> » — A dense swarm stopped 23 km N. of Demnat. 

» )> — Part of a large swarm from the south alighted 16 km N. E. 

of Mogador. 

» ;) » ■ — A medium-sized swarm 24 km S. E. of Mogador. 

8 « » — -A large swarm passed 22 km west of Sidi-Slimane. 

)) )> — A swarm 23 km N. of Demnat departed in a westerly direction. 

i) )) ~ Three swarms alighted 26, 30 and 32 km E. and k E. of El 

Kelan (Marrakech).' 

g )j » — Two swarms alighted 15 km N. E. of Demnat (Marrakech). 

j) )) )) — Several small swarms 28 km and, 9 km S. W, of Tamanar 

. (Mogador). 

» n )) — ' Two swarms alighted 12 and 30 km E. of Dar Quid Zidottgh 

(Tadla). 

10 )) » — Swarms from the region of Gharb departed cowards the north 

12 km N. N. E. of Sidi Yahia. 

)> » )) — Laying 7 km S. W. ofSidi vSHmane. 

12 1) » — A swarm , of 4x2 km coming from the Sous alighted 30 km 

S. W. of Argana and departed on the 13th in southerly and 
north-westerly directions. 

13 » )) — Swarms in the region of Azilal departed towards the N. E. 

» » » — Laying 25 km S. S, W, of Dar Ouled Zidouh. 

)) )) » — - A yellow swarm laying 14 km S. E. of Dar Ouled Zidouh, 

)) n ^ Swarm 8 km N. E, of Kasbah-Tadla. 

14 , » , — Swarm 18 km E. N. E. of Kasbah-Tadla. 

» » » Copulating locusts over 1000 ha. to the west of Sidi Himane. 

15 » » — A swarm of 21 sq. km. alighted ii km E. of Kasbah-Tadla, 

16 » >> — A swarm of 5 sq. km. alighted 26km W.S. W. of Petit Jean. 

^17 » — Laying 16 km N* E. and 24 km S. E. of Mogador. , 

^ » » )) — Laying over 4 sq.km at 40 km W.N. W. of Petit Jean. 

» , Hr- La>dng 9 krn E*,S. S. and 12 kix^ E, of Mogador, 

» if' swrarm alighted, Xo km S, W, of El Kelaa, 
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18 March 1932 
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)) » » 

» )) » 
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— A swarm of 8 x 15 km alighted 6 km E* of vSafx and 

departed tow’ards the S. W. 

— A swarm alighted 56 km N. E. of Taroudant. 

— Two swarms flew ea^st of Boujad and Tadla, 

— A fair-sized sw^arm passed over Petit Jean going west. 

— A somewhat dense swarm came to ground 26 km N. W. of 

Azizal. 

— A red swarm of 5 x 2 km coming from N. W. aligb ted 20 km 

E. of Kasbah-Tadla. 

— A swarm of 10 sq. km alighted 9 km E. S. E. of Petit Jean 

flew 22 km to the S. W. Copulation. 

— A swarm alighted 25 km vS. E. of Kelaa. 

— La^dng over 800 ha 100 km E. of Agadir. 

— Laying 25 km S. E. of Kelaa. 

' — A swarm 10 km E. S.^E. of El Kelaa. 

— Laying over 10 ha. 10 km S. E. of Sidi Slimane. 

— Laying over 300 ha. 29 km E. 55 , E. of Mogador. 

— A swarm of 2 x 2 km alighted 16 km S. v>. E. of Kasbah 

Tadla ; departed on the 23rd towards the N. E. 

— Laying over 10 ha. 3 km S., over 10 ha. 17 km, over 5 ha. 

16 km S. S. E. of Biongra (vSous). 

— The swarm reported on the 19th at ii tniE. of Tadla departed 

towards the S. W. 

— A swarm covering 100 ha alighted 16 km from Beni Mellal. 

— A swarm 28 km S. of Safi departed on the 24th towards the N. E. 

— Laying at 12 km N. E., 16 km N. N. E. and 20 km N. of 

Tadla. 

— Laying over 2000 ha. 20 tm N. W. of Taroudant ; 200 ha 40 

km E. S. E. of Agadir, 

— Laying over 2 sq. km at 6 km and i km S. W. of Petit Jean, 

— Swarms at 24 and 34 km N. E. of Taroudant flying west. 

— Laying over 1 sq. km at 5 km E. of Petit Jean. 

— Laydng at 13 km S. W. of vSidi SUmane. 

— Swarm of 5 x 2 km at 30 km N. E. of Imouzar. 

— Swarm of 7 x 3 km at 20 km N. of Tamanar. 

— Two dense swarms near Taroudant. 

— Laying over 300 ha 10 km W. of Tamanar ; over 10 ha 27 km 

S, S. W. of Tamanar. 

— Two swarms of 5 x 2 km and 3x2 km alighted 16 km and 

25 km N. W. of Demnat. 

— Two swarms at 5 and 15 km N. E, and E, of Petit Jean. 

— A swarm 20 km N. of Tamanar departed towards the N. E. 

— A small swarm alighted 16 km N. E. of Deiimat. 

— Laying over 450 ha. ,12 km E. of Mogador ; over 200 ha 42 

km S. of Safi. 

— A swarm of 3 x 2 km coming from the north alighted 38 km 

S* E. of El Kelaa, then flew N. 

— A small swarm alighted 17 km N. W. of Demnat. Copulation. 

— A swarm alighted 20 km N, of Demnat. 

— Laying over 200 ha 28 km E. of Taroudant ; 4)ver 500 ha. 15 km 

E. of Tadla ; over 1000 ha in, the farms around Petit Jean. 
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26 March 1932 


)) 


)) 


» 


)) 


27 )) )) 

)) )) )) 

)) )> )) 

28 >) )) 

)) )) 

)) » )) 

» )) )) 

29 » n 


— vSwarms from the vicinity of Demnat departed towards the West 

and alighted 16 km W. of Demnat. 

— A swarm of 4 sq. km alighted 17 km S. E. of Tadla and de- 

partea towards the N. E. 

— Laying over 1000 ha. 17 km N. E. of Taroudant ; over 3 ha 

54 km S. E. of vSafi ; at 16 km N. W. and 25 km N. W. 
of Demnat. 

— A swarm of 4 sq. km alighted 50 km S. of vSafi. 

— A swarm of 3 x 3 km alighted 20 km S. E. of Tadla. 

— ■ A swarm of 5 sq. km alighted 20 km S. of Tadla. 

— Swarms 40 km S. E. of Mogador. 

— A medium swarm passed 25 km S. E. of El Kelaa flying east. 

— Locusts on the ground 30 km E. of Dar Ouled Zidouh. 

— Swarms from 12 km S. E. of Petit Jean alighted 34 km E, 3N. 

E. of Petit Jean. 

— Laying over 5000 ha 30 km N. E. and over 20 ha 38 km 

N. E. of Taroudant. 


Eritrea : Desert and Tropical Migratory Locusts (Schistocerca greguria and 

Locusta migratorioides) (i). 

During February 1932 there have been no reports of laying or hatching of eggs. 
No locust swarms have passed over the Colony. 

All along the Red Sea Coast, particular^ at the entry of streams, small groups 
of Schistocerca ^rc^aria and Locusta migratorioides belonging to the solitary phase 
have been reported. 

During March 1932 no swarms, laying or hoppers were reported in the 
Colony. 

United States of America: Some Diseases of Small Fruits (2). 

In several localities of the Atlantic Coast diseases of small fruits were more 
serious during 193X than other recent years. 

Dr. A. N. Brooks reported from Florida that an average of only 50 per cent, 
of the strawberries picked this season in the Hillsborough and Polk County sections 
had been packed out for shipping. The highest percentage was about 70 per cent, 
and following heavy rains, only 20 to 25 per cent, were packed out. He attributed 
90 per cent, of the trouble directly or indirectly to cold weather and excessive 
rainfall. 

There was widespread lack of pollination which resulted in deformed berries. 
Examination of blossoms disclosed lack of pollen in many, and in others the pollen 
was not released. Another effect of cold weather was a lengthening of the period 
between blossoming and ripening of fruit from the normal three or four weeks to 
five or six weeks, while fruit buds continued to push out at about the usual rate. 
This resulted in an abundance of potential fruit on the plants, a single plant often 
carrying from 100 to 200 green berries. The. fruit from such plants was of small size. 


(i) Commtiuicatioti from tlxe ojSictal correspondent of the Institute, Br, A. De Bentedicxis* Chief 
of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted hy the Government of the Colony. 

Commurucation from the ofladal correspondent of the Institute, Br. J^eil E* Sievens, Senior 
Pathologist, Plant Disease $urvey, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 
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Br. R. F. Poole reported that in 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1939, anthracnose of 
dewberries was of minor importance in the vSandhill region of North Carolina. In 
1930 there was a minor infection of the berries, but a definite increase in infectiot; 
of leaf and cane on lyUcretia dewberries. During 1931 the disease was of major 
importance. A very large portion of the crop was destroyed or became unprofitable. 
As far as can be judged from their reports, the condition in 1931 corresponds closely 
with that noted by Wolf and Dodge in 1925. 

The Massachusetts cranberry crop, which comprises about three-fourths of 
the cranberry crop of the United States, showed an unusual loss from rot in 1931. 
The keeping quality was undoubtedly poorer than that of 1922, and in the opinion 
of some observers, was inferior to the notorious crop of 1914. An idea of the relative 
amount of loss from decay during recent years may be gained from a comparison 
of the average amount of decay in storage lots from representative bogs in Plymouth 
County during the last four years as shown in Table I. The figures given are for the 
condition on Nowember 15 when the fruit had been in storage approximately two 
months. >Similar differences appeared on October 15. 

The Early Black is the most important variety, and makes up approximately 
half the total production. The Howes is second in importance and is the standard 
late variety. Eight to ten lots were stored for each variety. 


Table I. — Average condition of test storage lots of cranberries expressed 
as percentage of rotten berries, November 15. 



Percentage Rotten Nov<‘m1'C‘r 15 

Variety 


1 

- 



1928 

X 929 

lOiio 

mi 

Barly Black . 

i 7.4 * 

11 

18.1 

81 

Howes 

1 0.5 

9 

0.7 

u 

Odd varieties i 

i 

i 12.2 

1 

18 

15.0 

80.5 

1 


The condition of the crop is apparently correlated with unusually high temper- 
atures in May and June combined with an unusual number of rainy days in July and 
August. This combination of w^eather conditions has occirrred only four times in 
the last twenty years, in 1914, 1919, 1922, and 1931, all years in which the crop showed 
poor keeping quality. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 


Discussions of the Committee for the Study of Locust Biology at Algiers (i). 

The Committee for the Study of Locust Biology (C. E. B. A.), which was estab- 
lished by the Vllth North African Conference, met at Algiers, January 21-23, 
1932. The principal discussions are reported as follows : — . , , 


^i) Cotnmun:catioii to the Internatiotial Institute of Agrieultnte from the Govemmait General 
of Algeria {Direction des Serv.'ces :©conomiques). 
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Executive organisations attached to the C, E. B. A. — 
The Delegates agreed to appoint as executive bodies (Inter-Centres) the Crop Pro- 
tection Services or, where such do not exist, the Government Departments specially 
concerned. The Regional Station of Algiers was in accordance with the provisions 
of the Rome International Convention of 31 October, 1920 adopted as Permanent 
Centre. 

It is understood that any organisation which has carried out research on locust 
biology may on request become a corresponding body under the C. E. B. A. 

P" unctions assigned to the executive bodies of the 
C. E. B. A. — The Inter-Centres shall communicate to Algiers the information they 
receive. The Permanent Centre in Algiers will undertake to distribute the com- 
munications, in the full text if required, to bodies interested and in particular to 
the Ministr}?' of Colonies in Paris, the Sherifiian Scientific Institute, the Interna- 
tional Centre for Eocust Biology and to the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, to this last being obligatory in virtue of the Rome Convention of 
31 October 1920. 

The Committee expressed a wish that the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture should undertake the entire distribution of the documents. 

International Centre for the Study of Eocust Bio- 
logy. — Resolutions 2 and 6 of the International Meeting held at Rome, Septem- 
ber 28 to October i, 1931 on the initiatir^e of the British and Italian Governments, 
[see this Bulletin^ 1932, No. i, p. 8] were read. 

All the Delegates were agreed in recognising that the Imperial Institute of 
Entomology in Eondon should be chosen as the International Centre for the Study 
of Eocitst Biology. 

Relations with the International Centre for the 
Study of E o c u s t Biology, — The Committee passed the following 
resolution : — 

' The C. E. B. A. expresses the wish : — 

(x) That the International Centre in Eondon shall agree to keep the Com- 
mittee informed of the results of its activities ; 

(2) That the International Centre in Eondon shall publish annually and for- 
ward to the Committee a bibliographical analysis of all that has been published on 
locust questions, including both biology and control 

Uniform action of the countries represented. — The 
following passage was read from the report presented by the Director of the Economic 
Services of the Government General of Algeria : — ' The major migratory species of 
locust. mmi show certain biological resemblances and complete knowledge of the life cycle 
of one may greatly facilitate study of the others*, also seeing that their geographical 
area of distribution overlaps, the work of a research party in a given place will be 
of general interest whatever was the principal point of study. All research and sur- 
vey work must thus be undertaken jointly by all the States represented on the 
C, E. B. A., 0 vm if any one of them has nothing to fear from some particular species \ 

The Committee is of the opinion that it is necessary that action should be on 
uniform lines and the representatives of each country of French Africa are prepared 
to work on this principle. 

Participation of countries not represented on the 
C. E. B, A* — The Committee considers that Tdgoland and the Cameroons should be 
asked to send representatives in an advisory capacity to future meetings. 

M e t ,1^ o r o 1 o g y . — The * Committee is unanimous in affirming the funda- 
mental impotimm this (jaestioni It is, considered indispensable for the prelim- 
‘ '' '' ■ , ; '' V, . ' ' ' , ; . ' ' 
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inary documentation to obtain detailed information on the system of meteorolog- 
ical posts at present existing in the region to be studied and the Committee would 
prefer to receive the information in the form of maps showing the position of each 
post and its composition. As regards Algeria, Morocco and Tunis such information 
may be obtained from the competent vService of each countr3^ For French West 
Africa and French Equatorial Africa M. Henri Hubert, General Inspector of the Colo- 
nial Meteorological Services at the Ministry of Colonies may be asked to sup- 
ply the information. The Committee would be pleased to receive the reports al- 
ready completed summarising the meteorology of French Africa and in the future 
to receive monthly reports such as those established by the Meteorological Service 
of Algiers, The Director of the Economic Services of the Government General of 
Algeria may request the Algerian Meteorological Service to suppty the material in 
its possession concerning studies carried out in French Africa. In addition to 
monthly reports the Committee would be glad to be supplied with more detailed 
information should occasion arise. 

Biological study of the minor migratory locusts. — 
With reference to the Moroccan locust {Dociostaums marocccmns) the Committee is 
of the opinion that it would be of considerable importance to ascertain whether in 
the zones where the species is endemic in Algeria and Morocco the phenomenon of 
the phases suspected in the East ma}- also be found. Such a stud3^ might be a 
useful contribution to that of the major migratory locusts. The Committee con- 
siders on the other hand that it would be useless to carry out a similar stud}^ of 
the Italian locust iCalliptuynm italicns), its zone of endemic occurrence being \ery 
limited in North Africa. 

General scheme of enquiry. 

(n) N e c e s s i t y for a single enquiry. — The following passage 
from the report quoted above was read ‘ It is essential to avoid the dispersion of 
information which seems to have brought to nothing the ‘separate eHorts of the 
bodies which have undertaken locust research. With this purpose a resolution must 
be formulated requesting the * Commission Nationale d'Etude des Calamites which 
has already a.sked for assistance in the Colonies now linked up on the C. E. B. A., to 
reh^ on this organisation which would then alone carry on the investigations \ 

After discussing the question the Committee decided that by * single enquiry ' 
should be understood that carried out by a single authority, by a single organisation 
issuing instructions to official or voluntary observers and receiving from them the 
information collected. 

As regards French Africa the Committee understands that it itself constitutes 
this authorit3^ It will carry out the single^enquiry and the Crop Protection Service 
at Algiers will be its executive bod3^ The Committee further recognises : — 

(1) * That it is understood that the interchange of information already being 
effected between countries in accordance with the Rome Convention of 1920 shall be 
continued as in the past ; 

(2) That if certain organisations such as the Ministry of Coionies and ‘ Com- 
mission des Calamites desire to receive information the Committee shall supph" 
them with its documentation \ 

(S) Previous invasions. — The stud^” of .the beginning of the inva- 
sion making it possible to locate the permanent breeding zones of the migrator3’' spe- 
cies the Committee recommends : — 

(i) That Governments having collected information on previous invasions 
should provide for an enquiry of this order covering the years up to 1927 inclusive 
which will be of value for the future work of the Committee ; 
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(2) That the Crop Protection Service at Algiers shall undertake this enquiry 
and prepare invasion nraps which will make it possible to illustrate the matter 
received 

(c) Questionnaire. — The following questionnaire was drawm up as a 
result of the discussions ; — 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

I. OBSKRVVriONS ON THE PASSAGE OF MIGRATORY SWARMS. 

(i) Locality. 

(2 ) Distance and direction in relation to a fixed point on a map (scale i: z ooo ooo) 

(3) Cyeograpliical position (latitude and longitude). 

(4) Date and hour. 

(5) Direction of flight. 

(6) Predominant colour of locusts : pink, red, yellow or brown. 

(7) Weather conditions : 

Predominant wind. 

Temperatee. 

Effects of sudden changes of weather on the locusts (rain, storm, fall in temper- 
ature, etc.). 

(8) Conditions coincident with the settling of the swarm (hour, change of wea- 
ther, attraction by crops, etc.). 

(q) W'hat plants, wild or cultivated, have been attacked and which avoided 
by the locusts. 

IT. — Observations on laying (primary swarms). 

(1) Locality. 

(2) Date, 

(3 1 Direction from which locusts arrived (primary swarm). 

(4) Weather conditions (particularly rainfall during the days (about a week) 
preceding the beginning of laying. 

(5) Description of breeahig grounds : 

(a) Position (slopes, valleys, banks of waterways, etc.). 

(h) Quality of soil chosen (texture and moisture content). 

(c) !Nature of vegetation. 

III, --- Observations on eggs and hatching. 

(1) Situation and extent of land on which eggs are found. 

(2) (a) Date of first laying. 

(6) Date of hatching of first hoppers. 

(V) Date of hatching of last hoppers. 

(3) Weather conditions (specially rain) from laying till end of hatching (changes 
of weather such as sudden rains, rise or fall of temperature, etc., should be noted). 

IV, — Observations on hoppers. 

(1) Locality and date of observations. 

(2) Date of hatching of first hoppers. 

(3) What plants are eaten by hoppers, what plants are avoided (differences on 
tliis point may exist among hoppers at different agCvS). 

(4) Are there present hoppers of abnormal colouring, particularly^ green or 
brown ? If so, in what approximate proportion to those of normal colouring (black 
and yellow). 

V, — - Observations on aduets hatched eocaeey (secondary swarm), 

(1) Locality and date of observations. 

(2) Notes, if required, on primary swarm in cases where there is no doubt on 
the parentage of the secondary swarm observed. 

(3) Dates on which all the individuals of the new swarm show wings and become 

yellow, 

• Date on which the locusts begin to fly. 

(5) Date and direction of departure of new swarm. 

(d) Plants eaten by secondary swarm. 
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VI. — ' MISCEI,I,ANE0US INFORM.VnON. 

Collect native sayings, customs, superstitions, etc., concerning locusts in all 
stages of development. Native names should be noted, whether of locusts in general 
or particular species, 

[d) Correspondents. — Apart from the official ocorrespondents to which 
the Governments on request of the Committee will give precise directions, the Com- 
mittee will addreiss questionnaires to the following voluntary correspondents : — 
estate managers, teachers, missionaries, who will be provided with printed addressed 
envelopes to be posted free of charge. 

{e) Maps . — Althoughtheinternationalmapof Africa onascaleof 1 . 2 000 000 
is inadequate for recording the number of indications obtained during a carefully 
observed invasion, the Committee considers that it will suffice for documentation 
purposes, 

(/) C o n V e n t i o n a 1 signs. — The Committee adopts those decided on 
by the International Meeting at Rome, 28 September-i October 1931 [see this 
BiMetin, 1932, No. i, p. 10). 

(5) vS p e c i m e n s . — The Committee considers the for'warding of specimens 
of special importance. It was decided that specimens of adult locusts may be kill- 
ed by immercsion in very hot water, qtiickty dried, enclosed in paper envelopes or 
put in cardboard tubes closed with wadding and sent as rapidly as possible in suitable 
packages. Eggs and young hoppers however should be sent only in pure or denatur- 
ed alcohol. In each case the colour of the living animal should be noted previously. 
The Committee considers that to facilitate the work of the senders they should be 
provided with suitable means of packing. 

Each sample should be accompanied by labels inside and outside indicating 
(ii) locality, (b) time of capture, (c) the reference number borne elsewhere 031 the cor- 
respondence, the questionnaire or other report concernittg the specimen The Com- 
mittee requires that the samples shall be addressed direct to the Centre at Algiers 
by the collectors and that free postage shall be granted throughout French Africa, 
authorised by a special label. These are the only indications absolutely essential. 

Meetings of the C. E. B. A — In accordance with the sugges- 
tions of the Government General of Algeria, adopted by the Vllth North African 
Conference, the C. E. B. A. shall meet as often as the successful progress of its work 
requires and at least once each year, before the sessions of the North African Con- 
ference. 

The Committee decides to meet before the International Meeting for Bocust 
Control that is to be held in Paris in July 1932 on the occasion of the Vth Interaia- 
tional Entomological Congress, in order to report on its work to the Delegates of 
the various Governments, 

Publications of the C. B, E. A. — The Committee will pub- 
lish reports of its meetings, its recommendations to the Governments and the reports 
that it receives from the research parties. 

Research parties. — The Committee is of opinion that for the follow- 
ing reasons there is need to send a party this year, in October for example, into the 
regions about vSdgou, San and Timbuktu : — 

(1) The Central Bocust Committee has just sent a party into Nigeria. It also 
proposes to send a party to the region specified if the French Government . does not 
accept the offer of collaboration formulated in the 7th Resolution of the Interna- 
tional Meeting in Rome [see this Bulletin^ X932, No. ,1, p. 8]. 

(2) Bhe region indicated may, according to information aheady collected, 
be regarded as definitely possessing the two migratory species which are most 
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important for Prench Africa, the tropical migratory locust (Locusta migratorioides) 
and the desert locust [Schistocerca gregaria) ; 

(3) vSpecimens sent to the experts include transitional forms which indicate 
that this region is important for the study of the phases ; 

(4) The date of departure may be quickly arranged as there is complete 
security and means of transport are fully assured in the regions concerned. 

The Committee considers that the British Government should be requested to 
appoint an English entomologist to accompan}’' the French expedition. 

The Committee in view of the various difficulties in the way of survey work 
in Spanish Rio de Oro, which however is of primary importance for the study of 
the invasions of Morocco and Western Algeria by the desert locust, desires to call 
the attention of the Governments to these matters. 

As regards the sending of parties into Mauritania and Oubanghi-Chari- 
Tchad, which were under consideration at the Vllth North African Conference, 
the Committee is of opinion that a report on the question shotild be made at the 
next meeting. 

Staff of the Permanent Centre of the C. E. B. A. — In 
consideration of the very considerable work involved in the collection and examina- 
tion of documents by the Crop Protection Service of iVlgiers the Committee is 
of opinion that the extra expenditure on the necessary specialised staff and equip- 
ment should be charged on the total credit of i 500 000 francs agreed to by the last 
North African Conference. 

General motion. — The Committee being aware of the difficulties of 
all sorts involved in the biological study of locusts, difficulties relating to the long 
divStances, the enormous extent of the zones for survey, the scarcity of meteorolog- 
ical and pedological documentation in the zones, and more parti ctilarlj’' to the very 
difficult nature of the biological problem itself, desires to call the attention of the 
higher authority to the necessity of prolonging the studies and to their probable 
long duration. It is desirable that the Government, public opinion and its chosen 
representatives and the press should be informed on this point and should refrain 
from any undue desire for speed such as might tend to discredit or discountenance 
this international enquiry. 


EEGISEATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Cuba. — In virtue of the ' resoluciori ' of 12 December 1931 exporters of fresh 
plant produce must apply to the * Seccion de Sanidad Vegetal at least 24 hours 
in adva,nce of the time arranged for packing, for the visit of an inspector who must 
examine the produce and will authorise shipment only of that which complies with 
the prescribed sanitary conditions and is of commercial value. To his request for 
inspection every exporter must attach the receipt for the sum paid to the ' Fa- 
gaduna de la Secretaria de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo ' in payment of the 
charge for inspection in the given hours of working and non-working days based 
on the tmiS contained in the present * resolucidn (HmsM ie AgrkuUma, Corner^ 
day Tr^yp, 6rgano Oficial, Habana, Cuba, 1932, aho XIJI, ndm, 7, p^. 49}* 
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Spain, — By Decree of i8 February 1932 exportation of potatoes is authorised 
by all the customs offices of the Republic provided that they comply with the fol- 
lowing conditions : — 

Potatoes intended for exportation shall be free from all kinds of insects, in- 
sect larvae and eggs>, also from an}" cryptogamic disease regarded as harmful to the 
crops of the importing country. 

The customs offices will authorise exportation of consignments only when these 
are accompanied by a certificate issued by the Inspection Service of the respective 
Agronomic Sections. [Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, ig febrero 1932, a no CCLXXI, 
tomo I, num. 50, pags. 1228 a 1230). 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 8 April 1932 the prohibition contained in 
article i of the Decree of 8 March 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. p. 57] relat- 
ing to measures for preventing the introduction into France of the San Jose scale 
{Aspidiokis perniciosns) is applicable to consignments coming from Argentina, 
South Africa, the Hawaiian Islands and Mexico. 

Article 4 of the Decree of 15 March 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. 4, p. 58] 
relating to temporary measures is cancelled. {Journal Officiel de la Repuhlique Fran- 
gatse, Paris, isavril 1932, TXIV^®® ann^, n^ 87, p. 3984). 

By Decree of 18 April 1932 from the date which will be fixed by 
the Minister of Agriculture, the importation and transit of potatoes, tomatoes, 
aubergines, living plants, tubers, rhizomes, bulbs of all sorts and fresh veg- 
etables are forbidden in France if coming from Great Britain, Germany or the 
Netherlands. 

Importation into France of potatoes coming from Spain is forbidden in the same 
conditions. As an exception to this importation of seed potatoes coming from the 
above-named countries may be authorised by Decree of the Minister of Agriculture, 
{Ministere de V Agriculture. Direction de V Agriculture. Bulletin dc V Office de Ren- 
seignements Agricoles, Paris, mai 1932, annee 1932, nP 9, p. 193). 

By Ministerial Decree of 18 April 1932 the provisions of the Decree of 
18 April 1932 came into force as from the day of publication in the Journal Officiel 
(20 April 1932). [Ibid., p. X96). 

By Ministerial Decree of 18 April 1932 the exceptional importation of 
seed potatoes allowed by the Decree of 18 April 1932 may be effected without pre- 
vious authorisation when the potatoes are accompanied by a certificate conforming 
to the model annexed to the present Ministerial Decree and issued by the official 
authorities of the country of origin and provenance of the potatoes, stating that 
the latter are selected seed, i. e., that they were grown and harvested in accordance 
with normal genetical procedure under .the control of skilled geneticists. The cert- 
ificate must also state that the consignments are free from diseases and parasites. 
{Ihii., p. 196-197). 

Italy. — By Taw No. 185 of 8 February 1932, the Royal Decree-Law No. 799 
of 12 June 1931 (see this Bitlletin, 1931, No. 9, p. 166) concerning the reduction of 
the trade taxon fertiliser and anti-cryptogamic materials directly utilisable in agri- 
culture to 0.50 liras per cent, has been made law. {Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno 
d* Italia, Roma, 23 marzo 1932, anno 730, n. 68, p. 1371). 

The Royal Decree Law No. 242 of 19 March 1932 gives full and entire 
effect to the commercial ^ Modus vivendi ' between Italy and France signed at 
Rome on 4 March 1932. 
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In accordance with Art. 6 of this Agreement the High Contracting Parties re- 
serve in all circumstances the right to prohibit or restrict importation and exporta- 
tion of merchandise for reasons of .sanitar^^ polic3^ in order to ensure the protection 
of man, animals or plants against diseases or parasites, all provision to this effect 
being equally ai^plicable to an^^ other countries in similar conditions. This Agree- 
ment came into force on 4 April 1932. {Gazzeita Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 
2 aprile 1932, anno 73^^, n. 77, pp. 1567-1588 ; 4 aprile 1932, n. 78, p. 1618). 

With a view to avoiding any hindrance or delaj^ in the foreign exporta- 
tion of Italian potatoes, by Circular No. 235 of 12 March 1932 the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forests communicated to the Directors of the Royal Phytopatho- 
logical Observatories the regulations nowin force in Euro|)ean countries (German}^ 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Austria, Denmark, England, Belgium, Sweden, Norwa^^ 
Luxemburg, France and vSwitzerland) regarding im];)ortation into their respective 
territories of Italian potatoes. (Bolleiiino Vfficiale del Ministero delVAgricoltum e 
delle Foreste, Roma, aprile 1932, anno IV, n. 7, pp. 903-908). 

Mexico. — On 21 December 1931 was instituted the ' Cuarentena Interior 
Niim. 6 ' with the purpose of preventing the spread of the disease of bananas caused 
by Fusarmm cuhense and commonl3’’ known as ' mal de Panamd ' (Panama disease) 
and as * mancha del pldtano' in certain parts of the Republic. 

All the banana growing regions of the country are declared ' zonas de control 
There are at present 14 of these zones, each with precise boundaries. Three are 
subjected to total quarantine, the percentage of the disease being over 30 % ; three 
are in partial quarantine, the amount of disease being less than 10 % ; in the re- 
maining eight which are declared free from infection the necessary precautions 
will be taken to avoid introducing the disease. 

Any owner or holder of any banana plantation whatever within the zones of 
control muvst immediately inform the * Oficina Federal para la Defensa Agrfcola ' 
or its representatives of the presence of the disease and put into force the special 
regulations ordered in each case by the ' Oficina ' in order to prevent the disease 
spreading. 

A series of measures regulates transport of any part of the banana plant, with 
^ the exception of the fruit, within and from the zones of control subjected to total 
or partial quarantine. 

A permit from the ' Oficina ' is required before planting bananas in any region 
of the Republic. Any new plantation must be made with ' semilla ' coming from 
a non-infected zone and whose origin is certified by the ' Oficina ' or its represent- 
atives. In the zones subjected to total quarantine banana plantations may be 
planted only with varieties known to be resistant to or immune from the disease. 

By the end of five years plantations of varieties considered susceptible to Pa- 
nama disease must be eradicated from the zone.s in total quarantine. 

In all the zones of control already defined and any which may later be formed 
will be instituted a Committee which will be responsible lor superinten^ng the 
control campaign against Panama disease in close collaboration with the ' Oficina 

Violation of the regulations is punishable under various legislative provisions. 
{Diario Ofieial, Mdxico, 13 de enero de 1932, tomo LXX, niim. 10, pigs. 3 ^ 5 )- 

New Zealand. — By special order, made by the Otahuhu Borough Council 
on 19 November 1931 and published by the Minister of Agriculture off 16 December 
1931, the following plants are declared to be noxious weeds within the jurisdiction 
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of the Otahuhu Borough Council : — Lycium horridum, Berheris vulgaris. Crypto- 
stemma calendulaceum, Melianihus major, Psoralea pinnata, Galega officinalis, Rubus 
phoenicolasius , Lantana Camara, Echiwn plantagineum, Thlaspi arvense, Opuntia 
(any species), Leycesteria formosa, Linaria vulgaris, Solanim aitriculatum, Anthemis 
Cotula, Convolvulus arvensis and C. sepmm. {The New Zealand Gazette, Wellington, 
December 24, 1931, Numb. 96, p, 3593)* 

Peru. — ' resolucion ' of 19 November 1931 the sugar cane plantations of 

the valleys of the Rimac and Caraba5dlo have been declared infested by Metamasius 
hemipterus ; consequently the removal of cane cuttings from these valleys, intended 
either for planting or consumption in other valleys of the Republic or for the general 
market, is forbidden. {La Vida Agricola, Dima, 1932, vol. IX, no. 98, pag. 50). 

Portugal. — The Decree No. 20535 ^ November 1931 gives new regula- 

tions concerning importation of potatoes. 

It is forbidden to import potatoes from countries having no well-organised 
Phytosanitary Service, also to import potatoes from America. Each consignment 
of potatoes intended for importation shall be accompanied by a certificate issued b}’^ 
the official Phytosanitary Service of the exporting country stating that wart 
disease {Synchytrimn endohiotmm) and Colorado beetle {Leptinotarsa decemlineata) 
do not occur in the country^ of origin either at the place or within 5 and 50 km 
respectively of the place where the potatoes were grown. The importer must inform 
the headquarters of the Ph3’'tosanitary Service six days in advance of any consign- 
ment of potatoes intended for importation, indicating the quantity, place of origin 
and place of entry. 

The official responsible for inspection must open and verify at least 5 % of 
the bags or boxes. The least presence of wart disease will prevent importation. 
Consignments which shall contain more than 5 % of potatoes infected with Phy- 
topMhora infesians, Spongospora suUerranea, Actinomyces Scabies, with other fungi 
or bacteria, with Phihorimaea operctdella, or which are injured or damaged by frost 
will not be admitted for importation. Consignments which shall contain the least 
trace of wart disease or of the Colorado beetle, or whose certificates do not fulfil the 
requirements will be tlirown overboard or burnt or, on request of and at the ex- 
pense of the importer, will be returned to the consigner. 

Wlieaever the official responsible for inspection shall refuse to import a consign- 
ment he must report the fact to the headquarters of the Phytosanitary Service, 
which, if it is considered advisable, will bring the matter to the attention of the 
Phytosanitary Service of the exporting country recommending greater care. 

The importer must contribute to State funds o.oi escudo for every kilo of pota- 
toes imported, {Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin 1932, 86, Jahrg., S. 171-172). 

Sweden. — By^ Royal Order of 16 October 1931 certain phytosanitary facil- 
ities have been accorded for the importation of living plants and plant parts com- 
ing from Germany, The conditions are that in each case a certificate shall be pre- 
sented stating that the exporting firm is subject to constant inspection by the Ger- 
man Phytopathological Service and that such inspection shall not have revealed 
any plant disease ox pest whose presence would in accordance with Swedish law 
prevent importation. If the plants or plant parts come from fields, nurseries or 
pots containing heath or peat soil importation will be allowed if the said certificate 
gives detailed information regarding the absence qf all risk of infection by potato 
wart disease [Synchytrium endobioficum], {Deutsches Handels^ Archiv^ Berlin X932, 
86. Jahrg., S. 273-374). ' , , 
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Yugoslavia. — By an Order of the Minister of Agriculture which came into 
force on 24 December 1931 apples and pears will be submitted to phytopathological 
control on importation even if they are accompanied by a sanitary certificate issued 
by the exporting country. {N achnchtenUatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutz- 
dienst, Berlin 1932, 12. Jahrg., Nr. 2, p. 16). 
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Hoffmann, Adoxf. Entomologen-Adressbuch. Annuaire des Kntomologistes. 
Entomologist’s Directory. III. Aufiage. Wien, Verlag Adolf Hoffmann, 1930, 268 S. 

[The present edition, enlarged and enriched in comparison with the 1926 edition, 
represents for entomologists throughout the world what the * International Ad- 
dress Book of Botanists ’ (1931) does for plant pathologists. 

The Director)^ of Entomologists is divided into the following parts I. Teil: 
Anordnun^ nach Erdteilen, Staaten, Landem und Orten. —■ II. Teil : Spezialisten. 
— III. Teil : Vereinsadresstafel. — LV. Teil : Museen-Institute (Die Leiter der 
Entomologischen Abteilung, sowie die Bearbeiter der einzelnen Disziplincn sind 
nameiitlich angefiihrt). — V. Teil: Zeitschriften - Publikationen. — VI. Teil: 
Bezugsquellen. — VII, Teil : Verlags- und Fachbuchhandlungen. VIII. Teil : 
Allgemeines Namensregister (Index)]. 

JANCKE, 0 . Die Kirschbliitenmotte (Argyresthia pxuniella L.) und ihr Parasit 
(Ageniaspis atricoilis Dalm. H^nn.l Die Gartenbaumissenschaft, Berlin 1932, 6. Bd., 
3. Heft, S. 303-3S6, Abb, x-63. Literatur, S. 384-386. 

JESSEN, W. Die Marmorieruiig der Blotter der Getreidearten, eine Magnesiuni- 
mangeierscheinitng. Zeiischvift fur Pfianzenerndhrung, Diingung und Bodenkunde, 
Abt. A., Berlin 22. Bd., Heft 3/4, S, 129-135, Abb. 1-3. 

Kj,an, Zd. Kurze Zusammenfassungderphannakoerga.stischenErkenntnisse fiber 
Hyoscyamus niger D. Heil- und Gewurzpflanzen, Freising-Miinchen 1932, XIV, Bd., 
Lief. 3, S. 76-97. literatur, S. 93-97. 

[A list is given, inter alia, of the insects and fungi attacking H, niger]. 

Xlemm, M. Kochmal.s : 'Wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Apfelblutensteckers. 
N achrichtenblati fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1932, 12, Jahrg., 
Kr. 4, S. 27-29, Abb, 1-3. 

[Anthonomti^s pomorum], 

ICdCK, G, I.ohnt sich ein weiterer Ausbau der chemischen Methoclen im prakti- 
schen Pfianzensehutz ? Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiien {Pflmzenpathologie) und 
Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1932, 42. Bd., Heft 5, S. 233-235. 

XacK, GtTSLAV, und Ripper, Wavier. Ueber VersucHe mit Cyanogas zur Sehad- 
iingsbektopfung. Gsrtenzeitung, Wien 1932, Nr. 3, S. 33-35 ; Nr. 4, S. 54-56. 

Xohxer, E, An ban itnmuner Sorten, eine Waffe zut Abwehr von Pflfinzenktank- 
heiten. Die Umschau, Frankfurt a. M. 1932, 36. Jahrg., Heft i, S* 4'^- 
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ICoTTUR, G. L., atid S, S. The use of sulphur in the control of 

red-leaf blight. AgncuUim and Live-stock in Jndia, Calcutta, 1931, Vol. F., Pt. VI 
pp. 638-6 j.r. 

[The disease of cotton known as ' red-leaf blight ' is, according to the writers, 
associated with the presence of certain insects, particularly Jasndae [Chlorita fa- 
rialis)], 

Kuhn", J, Bi(dogischcr Daseiiiskampf zwischen Unkraut uud Kulturphauze. MiL 
teilungrn dev Denhchen Landwivtschaft$-Gescllschap\ Berlin 1932, 47. Jahrg., vSHick 
1, S. 7 8. 

IvUHN, J. Dasoinskampf zwischen Blattfrucht uud Unkraut. Mitteilungei% dev 
Deiitschen Landwutschafts-Gescllschaft, Berlin 1932, 47. Jahrg., Stuck 3, S. 40-42. 

I, vNGiCNBTJCii, R. Krgebnisse mit del Sublimatmethode gegen die Kohlfliege im 
lelduirissigcn Kohlenbau. N aclmchtenblati fiiv dm Dsutsohen PjUmsenschuUdknd^ 
Berlin 1932, 12. Jahrg., Nr, 3, vS, 18. 

[Chovtophila hrassicae ] . 

Lanza, Miranda. Not a sopra un deperimemo dello spiuacio. Bollettino del Labo- 
mtorio Spev'nncntale (Regio Osseruatorio R&gionale) di Fitopatologia, Torino, [1932, 
anno n. 2, pp. zy’zG. 

[Physiological affection] . 

Laubkrt, R. Cv.'?ifo7^//..s-Wurzelkropf an Racliesclien. Die kranke Pflame, Dres- 
den 1932, 9. Jahrg., I-Ieft Nr. i, S. 3-4. 

[C'ystop us candidus ] . 

LAiiBU'R’r R. Was solJto der Obstzuchter iiber die Sooty-Blotch- uud Fh^-Speck- 
Krankheil (Russlieckeu uud Fliegenllecken-Krankheit) der Apfel wissen. ' MiUei- 
lungen liiv Vovvai^schttk E, V, Berlin-Siegiin, Berlin 1933, 8. Jahrg., Nr. 3, S. 31*34, 
i Ai)b. 

f Lipiothyriimi Pitmi ] . 

IvRDBRHR, GiJStAV. liinCiUitung in die Sch.^dlingskunde. Gubeti, Verlag der In- 
t(;rna1ioualen Untomologlschen ZcitsdiritXG. m. b. 1 * 1 , 1938- £932, XVX, 472 S., mit 33 
Taf. mid 200 Textabb. 

I A useful and handy volume, which contains a mine of information indispen- 
sable to all specialists an<l others concerned in the control of non-parasitic affections, 
cryplogamic'divseases and pcstvS of plants and of parasites of man and li'^'e.stock, agents 
of deterioration of merchandise, etc. 

An cmimeration of the chapter headings will suffice to give an idea of the 
importance and variety of the vsubjects dealt with : — 

I. Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Schadlingsbekampfung. — II. Uebersicht 
der haupts^cliliclisten ErkennungssymptomebeiPdanzenbeschadigun^en. — III. Die 
Bedeutung der Insekten im Haushalt der Natur und insbesondere ihr Nutzen und 
Schaden. IV. Die verschiedenen dutch Insekten verursachten BeschMigungen an 
Pflanzen und ilire Auswirkungen, — V. Natiirliche Faktoren, welche die Vennehrung 
der Insekten beeindussen. — VI, Mortalitat bei Insekten, sowie die Bedeutung des 
Klimas und Nahrungsramnes fiir die Vermehrmig von Insekten. •— VII. Die Bnt- 
stehung der InsektenVerhiehrimgen {Bpidemiologieb VIII. Die verschiedenen Ur- 
sachen der Beschi,digimgen an Pdanzen tmd Vorraten von Gtitem des tdglicheti Be- 
darfes, — IX. Die verschiedenen Methoden der Schadlingsbektopfung. — X. Ue* 
bersicht der wichtigsten SchMIinge und ihre Eekampfimg. — XI, Uebersicht 
iiber die allerwichtigsten Pdanzenkrankheiten mid ilire Bekampfung. — XII. Der 
deutsche Pdanzensdiutzdienst. — XIII, Rat und Auskunfterteilimg in Schadlings- 
bekampfungsaiigelegenheiten. ■— XIV. Die Abteilung fitr Schadlingskunde im 
Frankfurter Zoologischen Garten. — XV. Optische Hillsmittei. — XVI. ILiteratur- 
Uebersicht], 

Mamebi, Bfisio, e MannessiER-Mamebi, Anna. Sull^acetato di tricresblniercii- 
rio (« Cerere e sue applicazioni neiragricoltura e neirigiene. (riomale di CUmica 
IndminaU ed AppUmta, Milanp, 1932, anno XIV, n. 1, pp. i-ix, dgg. 1*3. 

[* Cerere ' is efective, amongst other uses, in the control of various plant and 
'soil parasites],' ' ■ , ' ' 
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MAYisn^, R. Rapport sur des essais de destruction de la mouche de la betterave. 
Annales de GembJoux, Bruxelles, 1932, 38® aiuice, 4^ livr., p. 164-168. 

[Pegomyia hyoscyami var. beiae], 

Mehta, T. R. Breeding of disease-resistant crops. Agriculture and lAve-stock 
in India, Calcutta, 1931, Vol. I, Pt. W, pp. 618-630, pi. XXXMII.j 

MerkenschiA('ER, F. Pbosphorsaurefragen in der Pflanzeiipatliologie. Die 
Phosphor $ciim, Berlin 1932, Heft i, S. 1-19. Abb. 1-6. Literatur, S. 18-19. 

Paoij. Gitido. Suirarricciamento del cotone. R. Istituto Supeviore di Science So- 
ciali c PoUiiche « Cesare Alfieri y>. Centro di Studi Coloniali. Atti del Primo Congresso di 
Siudi Coloniali, Firenze, 8-12 aprile jg3i-IX. Firenze, 19^1, Vol. Ill, Ivavori delie 
Sezioni. II Sezione : Geografica-Natiiralistica, pp. 5S-63. 

[Affection due to various causes {Empoasca spp., Typhlocyba sp., Aleyrodi- 
dae, etc.]. 

Parisi, Rosa. Seconda contribuzione alia niicologia deiritalia meridionale. 
Bulletiino delVOrto Botanico della R. VniverAM di Napoli, Napoli, [1932], tomo X, 
pp. 155-175. Biblio^afia, pp. 172-175. 

[Fist of 10 1 species, many of which are new for Southern Italy]. 

PI.ATJT, Menko. tjher die Entwicklung von Beizverfahren, fiber Beizmittel und 
ihre Anwendung in Saatzuchtbetrieb. ZeiUch ifi /iichtung, Reihe A PHanzenznch- 
tung, Berlin 1932, Bd. XVII, Heft 3, S. 304-340, Abb. i-i^. 

Rademacher, Bernhard. Die Weissahrigkeit des Flafers, ihre verschiedenen 
Ursachen und Formen. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Symptomatik der Wasserbilanz- 
storungen. ArcMv fiir Pflanmibati, Berlin 1932, 8. Bd., 3. Heft, S. 456-526, Abb. 1-5. 
Schrifttum, S. 524-526. 

Rivera, Vincenzo. Secondo contribute alia conoscenza della intluenza deirener- 
gia raggiante ambientale sull'accrescimento di piante terrestri e di heojilasmi ve- 
getali. (Gemiinazioni schermateb RivUta di Biologia, Firenze, 1931, vol. XIII, fasc. 
I-IV, pp. 236-320, hgg. 1-12. 

[Bacterium tumefaciens on Pelargcmmm], 

RrvERA, Vincenzo. Radiazione amhiente ed accresciniento nei vegetali. (Pro- 
spetto di interpretazione della induenza della gamma delle radiazioni conosciute sul 
ritmo di moltipHcazione cellulare. Rivista di Biolosiia, Firenze, 1931, vol. XIII, fasc. 
I-VI, pp. 324 361. 

[Bacierkim tumejofiens], 

Rocai, F. Sulla determinazione dell’arsenico nelle melasse arsenicate. Bollettino 
del i?. Istituto Superiore Agrario di Pisa, Pisa, 1931, vol. VII, pp, 531-538. 

Rossi, P. Fa lotta antidacica a Fara Sabina nel 1931. Hn po* di storia e danni 
arrecatidal « Bacus oleae Rossi )>. VAgricoUura Radonede, Roma, 1932, anno IV, n. 3, 
pp. 79-81. 

SCHAEFNiT, Ernst, und FtoTKE, Max. Beitrage zurKenntnis von Xaltewirkun- 
gen aiif die pBanzliche Zelle (II. Mitteilung) : tfber den Stoffwechsel landwirtschaft- 
licher Xiiltnrpfianzen bei verschiedenen Temperaturen imd wechselnder Emlilnrung, 
Phyiopathdlogische Znischrift, Berlin 1932, Bd. IV, Heft 4, S, 329-386, Abb. 1-4. 

[In German, with summary in English]. 

ScHAiJBT, E. W., und, Feistritzer, W. Beitrage zur Fusskrankheit des Getreides 
xmA^tecBt\hmpixm,g.AreMvfurPflanzenbm^ Berlin 1932, 8. Bd., 3. Heft, S. 405-435, 
Abb. 1-2. 

[Fusarium culmonm, F, nivale}. 


Prof. AI/ESSANDRO Brizi, Segretario generate dell* Istituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


French North Africa : Desert Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) (I). 

Algeria. 

1 April, 1932. I^atge swarms in the desert regions of the Commune of Kenchela. 

The swarm which alighted on March 30th in the region of 
Negrine departed towards N. W* 

)) )> » Itajing over 1000 ha in the N^grine region, 

2 » » I/aying 10 km S., 80 km S, E., 30 km S., 40 km S. S. E. of Ouargla. 

3 )) )) A swarm coming from the S. W. alighted 10 km S. of El Golea. 

4 » » The swarm which alighted 10 km S. of El Golea departed flying E, 

5 )) » A small swarm at Ourlal (Biskra). 

» )) » A swarm coming from the E. alighted 2 km N, of Kanga Sidi Nadji 

(Kencliela). 

6 )» » A small swarm alighted at Sfissifa (Ain-Sefra), 

» » » Targe vSWarms settled at Taberdga and Aliennas in the Commune 

)3 » of Kenchela. 

7 » )) A swarm alighted 42 km N. E. of Ghardaia. 

» » Swarm reported at Tarsane (Taghouat). 

» » )) A swarm 28 km E. of Brezina. 

8 » n A swarm 42 km N. E. of Ghardaia. 

» )) A small swarm settled at El Golea and departed at night flying E. 

» » » Very extensive laying at Taberdga (5000 ha), and over 2500 ha 

in the desert regions of the Commune of Kenchela. 

9 » )) A small swarm reported at Kimmel (Arris). 

» ^ » A small swarm coming from the W. alighted 80 km S. E. of Messad 

(Bjelfa). 

» )) » I/aying in the Oued el Arab and Beni Barbar valleys (Kenchela), 

10 » » A small yellow swarm coming from the E. passed Zeribet el Oued 

(Biskra). 

» » » A swarm coming from the E. reported at Kimmel (Arris). 

» » » Swarm coming from the S. laid at Kimmel (Arris) and departed 

' towards the S* , . , 

» » » A swarm alighted 28 km E* of Brezina and departed towards N. E. 

after copulation. 

j> » )) ' A swarm alighted 80 km .S. E. of Messad, departing again towards 

S.E. . ' 

* In tMs, as in the followmg chapter, the countries 4re arranged in French alphabetical Order. 

(i) Commimication from the (Government (General of Algeria (Direction des Seivto Economiqu^) 
to the rnternatloaat Instlthte of Agriculture. , , , > 
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II April, 1932. A 3^ellow swarm at Chegga (Biskra). Copulation. 

» )) » A swarm passed over Ain Naga flying towards F. (Biskra). 

» » » A swarm coming from the N. alighted and laid at I/iana (Biskra). 

> » A large sWarm alighted at El Golea. 

) n A large sWarm at M'Chotmeche (Arris). 

> » A swarm alighted at El G0I& on the 12th and departed towards 

N. E. 


12 


13 


» » 
» » 
» » 
» » 
14 » 


15 


)) )) 
16 » 

» » 


» )) 

17 » 

» » 


» » 
» )) 
» » 
» )) 
» )) 
» » 
18 » 

» » 
» 

» » 
» » 


» » 

19 » 
» » 
» » 

20 » 

21 » 
» )> 
» - )) 
» 

22 » 

23 » 
» » 


» A small yellow swarm alighted at Sfissifa (Am-Sefra). 

)) haying at El-Golea. 

)) ha^-ing at Saida (Biskra). 

» haying at hadjmout (Arris). 

» A small sWarm coming from the S. W. alighted at Korchina (Me- 

cheria). 

» Hatchings 54 km N. E. and 65 km N. E. of Ghardaia. 

» A SWarm alighted in the Filiache region (Biskra). 

)) A red swarm coming from the W. alighted 90 km S. W. of Toug- 

gouit. 

» Small layings to N. E. of El-Oned Annexe. 

» A swarm alighted 90 km S. W. of Touggourt and departed to- 
wards the E. 

» A large swarm alighted 90 km N. of Touggourt (M*Ranier) flying 
from the E* 

)) A large swarm alighted 60 km N. W, of Touggourt (M'rara) coming 
from the S. 

» A swarm 25-35 km S. of Biskra flying towards S. 

» A swarm 16 km S. E. of Touggart coming from the W. departed 

towards the S. 

» A swarm reported at Ouled Abdi (Arris) flying towards S* W. 

)) The sWarm which arrived at M^raier on the 16 th, departed flying N. 
)) The swarm at M*rara (Touggourt) departed flying W. 

» A swarm coming from the S. reported at Zellatou (Arris). 

» haying at Tadjmont (Arris). 

» haying at M'Choun^che (Arris). 

» .Swarm in the region of Kadoussa (Bou-Denib). 

M A swarm alighted in the region of Eiliache (Biskra). 

» A swarm flying from the S. W. alighted at El-Outaya (Mac-Mahon). 
» A swarm passed over Branis flying from S. to N. 

» A fairly large swarm flying from E. to W. at El-Arfiane, 70 km N. 
of Touggourt. 

» haying at Oulache and M'Chouneche (Arris). 

» Swarm coming from ' the S. reported at Chir (Arris). 

» Some laying observed at Zab Cherghi (Biskra). 

» haying at El Outaya (Ifec-Wfeion). 

» Swarm coming from the, E. reported at Kimmel (Arris), 

» Copulating locusts 80 km S. S. W. of Ghardaia. 

» A yellow swarm alighted at Selga (Biskra). 

>> , A SWarm at Kimniel. 

» Hatchings at Bir Khafech (El-Oued)^ 

» A swarm which alighted at Selga (Bi^a) d^eparted towards the N. 
» haying 88 km E. N. E. of Ghard^r' 

» Hatching 15 km S. of Guerrara and iii the d^ert re^ons of K^cheia^ 
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24 April, 1932. A swarm 136 km to S. E. of Ghardaia, 

» )) )) Hatching at Bou-Noura, Chaat Aitboiil, El-Ateuf (Ghardaia). 

25 )) » Hatching 70 km W. of Ghardaia. 

» » )) Hatching at El-Ateuf (Ghardaia). 

26 » » A swarm coming from the W. alighted ii km S. of Ghardaia. 

)) )) » Swarm coming from the N. 27 km from Touggourt. 

26 » » A large swarm from the S. alighted 40 km to the S. W. of Toug- 

gourt. 

27 )) » A swarm which settled 27 km N. of Touggourt departed towards 

the S. 

» » A swarm 40 km ,S. W. of Touggourt laid and departed towards 

the N, 

28 » » Hatching at El-Ateuf (Ghardaia). 

29 )) » A swarm alighted ii km S. of Ghardaia and departed towards the 

» )) » Swarm 40 km N. E. of Ghardaia. 

)> )> . » Hatching 40 km from Ghardaia. 

30 » )) Single hoppers were observed at Boghar, Boghari, Ain Bessem, 

Oued-Marsa (strong wind) and Reibell (strong wind). 

Morocco. 

1 April, 1932. A circling swarm 58 km S. S. E. of Safi, paying. 

» » » Swarm 8 km x 6 km settled 21 km from Azizal. paying. 

)) » » A swarm alighted 44 km N. W. of Fez. 

» » )) Laying 4 km N. W., 8 km N. N, E., 30 km S. S, W., 35 km S. W. 

of Tamanar. 

» » )) I.,aying over 142 ha 22 km to S. E., 100 ha 21 km to S. E. 1200 ha 

25 km. to E, N. E., 2200 at 21 km to E. N, E. of Mogador. 

2 » » A large swarni 19-22 km N. of Azizal. 

» » A swarm of copulating locusts over 4-8 km N. N, W. of Sidi Slimane. 

» )) » Layiitg oyer 200 ha, 48-56 km S. S. W, of Safi. 

3 » Laying over 100 ha 65 km S. S. W. of Safi. 

» » » Laying over 800 ha 64 km N. E., 200 ha 40 km E. N, E., 300 ha 

8 km E. N. E.. 400 ha 28 km E. N. E. of Taroudan. 

4 )> » A swarm laying 40 km S. W. of Immouza (Agadir). 

» » » Laying over 250 ha in the Tribu Ida oti Tanant (Atlas). 

» » » Laying over 4000 ha 25 km S. W. of Tamanar. 

» » » Extensive laying 20-22 km from Azizal (N.-W. sector). 

» » » Laying 17 and 20 km from Tiznit. 

5 )) » Laying over 300 ha ii km E., 200 ha 16 km E. FT. E., 15 ha 

X3 km N. of Taroudan. 

6 » » A swarm settled 20 ,km N. E. of Azizal. 

» » )) A swarm settled 28 km N. N. E. of Azizal. Laying. 

» » )) A swarm alighted 27 km E. N. E* of Dar Ouled Zidouh, Laying 

over 200 ha. - , 

» » » A small swam alighted 31 km IST. W. of Mieknte, 

» » » Laying over 60 ha x8 km N. , of Meknfe. 

8 » » A ydlow swarm alighted 37 km S. E. of Safii. 

>> , . » A sw:arm of 2 sq. kna alighted 2 ktii hf^E. of Detnnal. 

9 » , > A smaE swarm alighted 8 km IST. W.; of Fez. ! 

» )) » A large swam a%h’^/22 km N. W. of Fez. 

^ a. km E. ■ of Hemnat. ' 
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9 April, 1932. Ivaying over 1000 ha 26 km E. N. E. of Mogador. 

)) » » Eaying continues at Azizal. 

1) )) » Hatching 12 km N. E. of Mogador. 

» » )) Hatching 8 km W. of Sidi Slimane (Gharb). 

10 » » Ea5dng over 4 ha 33 km S. E. of El Kelaa. 

)) » » Eaying over 8 ha 14 km W. of Demnat. 

12 » » Swarms alighted 19 km to S. E., 31 km to S. E., 20 km to S. S. E. 

and 28 km to S. E. of El Kelaa des Igharnas. 

» » » Eaying over 150 ha 33 km N. E, of Mogador. 

13 » )) A swarm alighted 24 km S. of Tamanar. 

» » » A swarm of 6x n km passed, flying N. 45 km W. of Chichaoua. 

)) » » A swarm of i sq. km 18 km E. of Ait Ourir (Marrakech). 

)) )) )) A swarm 30 km E. S. E. and 33 km S. E* of El Kelaa. 

» » » A swarm 14 km W. of Demnat. 

» » )) Eaying over 300 ha 24 km S. of Tamanar. 

» » » Eaying over 2 ha 18 km E. of Dar Ouled Zidouh. 

14 )) )> A sparse swarm alighted over 50 km, 29 km to the W. of Demnat. 

» » » Laying over 400 ha at El Kelaa. 

» )) )) Laying over 200 ha, 12 km E. S. E. of Dar Ouled Zidouh. 

15 » » A swarm alighted 45 km S. of Safi. 

» » » A swarm 18 km from Ain Ourir (Marrakech) departed towards N. W. 

» » » Swarms alighted 24-16-26 km S. E., 34 km S., 28 km E. S. E. of 

El Kelaa. 

» )) » Hatchings 12 km S. W., 8 km S. W., 12 km S., and 19 km S. of 

Sidi Slimane (Gharb). 

16 » » A swarm of 2 sq. km coming from the N. alighted 31 km W. S. W. 

of Demnat. 

n » » La'3dng over 220 ha 15 km N, of Tamanar. 

» » » Laying over 840 ha 35 km E. N. E. of Mogador. 

17 » A swarm alighted 26 km S. of Chichaoua. 

» » » A very large swarm alighted 34-42 km N. W. of Telouet (Marrakech). 

» » » A swarm 29 km W. of Demnat. 

ft ft ft Laying over 60 ha 26 km S. of Chichaoua. 

ft ft ft La3dng over 100 ha 31 km W. S, W. of Demnat. 

ft ft ft Laying over 1500 ha 40 km N, W. of Telouet (Marrakech). 

ft ft » Laying 34 km W. S. W. of Demnat. 

» ft » Laying 34 km S. S. E. of El Kelaa. 

ft ft ft Hatchings 26 km E. and 18 km N. W. of Tarondant. 

18 » ft A large swarm alighted 28 km N. E. of Bou Denib. 

ft » ft A swarm 20 km N. of Zerecktene. 

ft ft ft Laying '20 km N. E. of Tamanar. 

ft ft » Laying over 600 ha 15 km S. of' Tamanar. 

ft ft ft Laying over 1600 ha in the vicinity of. Kasbah Tadla. 

ft ft ft Hatching ii km W. and 12 km W. S. W. of Tamanar. 

ft ‘ » » Hatching 10 km S. and 12 km S. of Sidi .Slimane/ 

19 » » A swarm 17 km E. of Kenitra. 

ft ft ft Laying over 250 ha and 800 ha 18 km from Zerecktene. 

ft ft » . Hatching 27 km N. W. of Demnat. < 

ft ft ft Hatching 12 km N. K. W. of El Kelaa. 

ft ft ft ^ Hatching 30 km N. E. of Taroudant. 

^ ft » Marching hoppers 5 km W. of, Sidi’ Yahia (Gharb). 
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20 April, 1932. A swarm alighted 20-29 W. of Demnat and departed towards 

the W. 

» » » lyaying over 300 ha at Ait Amira (Tiznit). 

» » » I^aying over 150 ha 14 km N. W. of Zerecktene. 

» » » haying over 200 ha 6 km S. of Ait Ourir. 

)) » » haying over 200 ha 8 km S. E. of Ai't Ourir. 

21 » A swarm 20 km N. E. of Tamanar. 

» » » ha5dng over 50 ha 25 km N. E, of Zerecktene. 

» » haying over 50 ha 18 km N. N. W. of Zerecktene.- 

» )> » haying over 50 ha 20 km N. E. of Tamanar. 

)) » » haying over 150 13 km N. N. W. of Zerecktene. 

» » )) haying over 100 ha 2 km E. S. E. of Ait Ourir. 

)) » » Some laying 29 km W. of Bemnat. 

» » Hatching over 500 ha 12 km S. S, W. and 14 km N. N. E. of 

Kasha Tadla. 

)> )> )) Hatching 18 km N. N. E. of Tadla. 

)) » » Hatching 13 km S. W. and 5 km N. of Ksiba. 

)) » )) Hatching 9 km E. of Kenitra. 

» » » Hatching 12 km N. E., 28-40 km E. N. E., 8 km S. E. of Taroudant. 

22 .)> » haying over 850 ha in the neighbourhood of Ait Ourir. 

» )) ha3dng over no ha 14-22 km N. W. of Bemnat. 

» » )) Hatching 48 km S. S. E. of Tamanar. 

23 )) )> A swarm 9 km E of Kenitra, Copulation occurred. 

» n » A swarm 25 km N. of Fez. 

» » )) Hatching in the vicinit}^ of Taroudant. 

» )) Hatching 26 km S. E. of El Kelaa. 

24 » n Very large yellow swarm 10 km S. S. W. of Ait Ourir. 

j) » A swarm 18 km S. W. of Ait Otirir. 

» )) » Marching locusts 46 km S. E. of Tamanar. 

25 » )) A sparse swarm 34 km N. E. of Fez. 

» » » haying over 1480 ha in the vicinity of Sidi Chiker. 

>1 » » Hatching 11 km, E> 16 km E. N. E., 13 km N. of Taroundant. 

)> » )) Hatching over 3500 ha 15 km N., 18 km S. W. of Beni Mellal. 

» » » Hatching 10 km S. of Petit Jean. 

)) » » Hatching 16 km W. N. W. of Bemnat. 

26 » » haying over 10 ,ha 35 km E. N. E. of Mogador. 

» » , » Hatching 10 km W. and 13 km N. N. E. of Bemnat. 

27 » » A swarm 10 km W. of Souk el Arba de Tissa (Fez). 

» » » haying over 50 ha* 26 km W. N. W. of Demnat. 

’» » » Hatching over 1000 ha at ii km N. W. of Beni MellaL , 

» » » Hatching over 1000 km 19 km K of Beni Mellal. 

■ » » » Hatching over 400 ha 4 km S. E. of Tadla. 

» » » Hatching over 400 ha 21 km N. E. of Tadla. 

» » » Hatching over 800 ha 31 km S. of Safi, 

28 » » ,A yellow and brown sWarm over 2 sq. km 20 km S. E. of Safi, 

» » » Hatching over 1000 ha 8 km S*, over 500 ha 7 km N., and over 

1000 ha 10 km W. of Tadla. 

» » » Hatching over 200 ha .13 ktn S., over 500 ha 5 km S. W., over 1000 

. ha 6 km, N. W. at Beni Mellal. 

29 » » A sparse swarm alighted 28 km S. S.*E- of Marrakech. 

» > » A swarm over 5 ha 34 km H. H. E. of Fez. - 
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39 April, 1932. I/aying over 1200 lia 24-30 km S. E. of Marrakecli. 

30 » )) A yellow swarm covering 16 km 26 km S. E. of Mogador. 

)) » » Laying over 120 ha 31-42 km N. of Tamanar. 

Tunisia. 

1 April, 1932. A swarm coming from the N. alighted 26 km N.N. E. of Medenine. 

Copulation occurred. 

)) )> )) A yellow swarm coming from the W. alighted 40 km W. N. W. 

of Ben Gardane. 

2 » » Laying at 27 and 40 km N. W. of Ben Gardane. 

4 » » Yellow and buff swarm 30-40 km N. N. E. of Medenine alighted 

on the sea shore. Laying. 

9-10 » » Hatching 25 km W. S. W. of MMenine. 

13 » » Hatching 25 km S. W. of Matmata. 

14 » » Hatching 15 km S. E. of Matmata, 

17 » )) Hatching 20 W. N. W. of Katmata. 

18-19 » » Hatching 40 km S. W. and 32 S. E. of Matmata. 

20 » » Hatching 29 km S, of Kebili. 

» )) )) Hatching 25-35 km S. E., 35 km S., 8-15 km N, of Matmata, 

23 » » Hatching at 20-30 km H. E, of Matmata. 

» » » Hatching in various parts of the Kebili Territory. 

26-30 » » Measures taken against hoppers in various parts of the Kebili Ter- 

ritor3^ 

United States of America : An Unusual Outbreak of Celery Early-Bligbt (i). 

Early blight of celery {Cercospofa apii) has long been recognized as a serious 
disease in the United States. ,As a rule it is usually more destructive in Florida 
than in the more northern States. 

Much attention has accordingly been given to the control of this di.sease in 
Florida, And in the important celery-growing region about Sanford, growers are 
almost invariably equipped with spray apparatus and understand the usual 
methods of control. 

During the winter seasons of 1931 and 1932, however, there occurred an out- 
break of Cefcospom apii so severe as not to be checked by the usual control methods. 
This outbreak which was reported in detail by P. L* Wellman, stationed at Sanford, 
is believed by him to be correlated with the unusually high temperatures and 
relative humidity of the past season. 

According to , Wellman's report, the meteorological conditions recognized by 
the growers as favoring early blight are rainless periods accompanied by gentle 
easterly trade winds, with days bright and warm, and the nights sufficiently cool 
to produce a heav}’’ dew. Weather of this type occurred most of the time in Sam 
ford during the celery-growing period which closed March 1932. 

Cercospora spots were noted on the leaves of the celery plants, even in the 
seed beds, and were very much more abundant as soon as the*^ young plants had be- 
come established in the fields. Spraying was begun sooner than usual after trans- 
planting and was continued through the season. Most growers used either liquid 

(i) Communication from iht official corWponaent of the Institute, I>r. N, Sretws, Senior Fatho^ 
logistia Charge of the Haat Disease Survey, Btireati of Plant Industiry, United States Department of Api- 
culture, Washington, D, C, > , ' ■' . ' ' • 
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Bordeaux vSBra}" (4-4-50 formula) or this spray interspersed with copper-lime dust. 
Occasional growers sprayed as often as once a day during the height of the season, 
The average period between sprayings was six or seven days. No fields were free 
from early blight, although, of course, some were better than others. 

No estimate of the loss due to the outbreak has been made, although it must 
have been very great. Many growers plowed up part of the crop because it was 
apparently not w^orth harvesting on account of this disease, and in cases where the 
crop was marketed it was of relative poor quality due to blemished leaves and 
petioles, hater as lesions developed, they were often attacked by saproph5d;ic 
fungi such as Alternaria and Botrytis. "^^ile these molds increased the severity 
of the lesions, they apparently did not attack the unblighted tissues. Added to 
these different losses from the disease, were the unusual amounts of fertilizer and 
spray materials used and some injury to the plants by continued use of the spray 
apparatus in the fields. 

Switzerland : Entomological Features during 1931 (i). 

Vines. 

Cnephasia w ahlhomianah. — In May 1931 caterpillars of C. wahU 
homiana h- caused certain damage in a vineyard in the region of Merges, Vaud. 
The caterpillars are black, measure 9-10 mm in length, live between* the folded 
leaves of the young shoots and feed on the young stems. Consequently the terminal 
bud dies, 

Co nchylis amhiguella Hb. and Polychrosis bo tr an a Schiff, 
— ' The damage caused by the caterpillars of these two Microlepidoptera was in 
genera] less than in 1931, both as to the first and second generations. 

Phylloxera vastairix, — Galls were observed in the vines of the 
Federal Experiment Station at Eausanne on Riparia X Camay Oberlin 604. 

Tree FRum, 

C y di a {C ar p 0 cap s a) pomonellal,, — Research carried out in 
1931 on the biology of the codlin moth showed the great variability of the life cycle 
of this Eepidopteron in Romance Switzerland. 

On the plateau of Vaud at 400-600 m we have observed only one generation 
a year. 

On the shores of hake heman where the climate is milder a second, but very 
small, generation appeared in, August. 

In the Canton of Valais which is warm and dry we have observed in August 
a second generation, still only partial but larger than that by hake heman. The 
first flight began on 25 May, 5-6 days earlier than in the Canton of Vaud, ^owed 
a marked maximum at the beginning of June and ended towards^ the middle of 
June. The second flight took place from 2 to 24 August. On the untreated trees 
about 10 % of the fruit was attacked by the larvae of the second generation. 

Cheimatohia irumatal^. and Hyh ernia defoliariaXf, ^ 
The maximum ascent of the females takes place in the first fortnight of, November. 

The first species seems to have been in slightly greater numbers than in the 
preceding year. 


^ , (i) Coinjatmicatioa Irpm the oihckl coriespofiwSeiit or the lastitate. Dr. H. EjlEs, Birector of the 
. Station U’essais viticolea et 'atboficolcs, Eauaaane. - 
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Hoplocampa sp. ? — In certain plum orchards in the cantons of Va- 
lais and Vaud larvae of Hoplocampa have caused somewhat serious losses, certain 
trees having the whole crop destroyed. 

Anthonomus cinctus Redt. — We have observed this species in 
Valais where it was particularly destructive on William pears. 

Anthonomus f uhi Hbst. — Every year causes damage in a large 
loganberry plantation at Grandson, Vaud. 

This species also attacks strawberries in Valais, but in 1931 the damage was 
slight. 

VEOETABnES. 

A new parasite of celery was reported in 1931, It is a weevil [Ceuiorrhynchus 
terminaUis Hbst.), the larvae of which bore in the fleshy part of the leaves. 

Tripolitania : Invasion of Desert Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

This 3?-ear (1932) Tripolitania has been invaded by desert locusts even into the 
coastal zone, in which such a serious invasion can scarcely ever be remembered. . 

The first swarms coming in great numbers from Southern Tunisia were reported 
in the regions of Nalut, Giado and Jefren about mid-March. The invasion then 
gradual^ extended over nearly all the northern part of the Colony and particularly 
into the regions of Mizda, the Garian and the Centre of the Gefara (Castel Be- 
nito, Azizia, Tagiura, Sidi ben Nur, Gasr Garabulli, Gasr Cliiar, Homs). 

Laying Was abundant almost ever^nyhere. The first hatchings took place 
at the beginning of April in the region of Nalut, where the control campaign was 
immediately begun. 

Other hatchings occurred later in the region of the Gefara (Castel Benito, Azi- 
zia), Mizda, Garian, etc. 

The campaign was carried on with great activity in the regions of Nalut, 
Jefren, Mizda, Garian and in the Gefara by spreading bait poisoned with 
sodium arsenite or by spraying sodium arsenite. 

The results up to the present have been excellent. About 600 quintals of 
bran and over 50 quintals of arsenite have been used. 

In general there has not been serious damage to crops, except in isolated cases 
in certain concessions where a certain amount of damage has been caused parti- 
cularly to vines. 

It is hoped that the present situation will be satisfactorily met by intensifying 
the campaign against the hoppers. 

Yugoslavia : Experiments on the Control of Olive Fly in the Coastal 

Region (2). 

With a view to determining the best insecticide for the control of the olive fly 
{Dacus oleae) comparative experiments were carried out in 1931 on about 100,000 
olives in the vicinity of Muxter and on about 27,000 olives at Velaluka in the island 
of Korcula. 


(i) Communication from the Government of Tripolitania, transmitted to the International insti- 
tute of Agriculture by the Italian Ministry for, the Colonies (Btireau of Studies and Propaganda). 

{2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Petar Novak, Station royale 
agricole d*exp^imentation et de contrdle, Split. ' 
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In the Mtirter region were chosen the Modrave district on the mainland and 
two small islets off Murter, Great Vinik with 2,500 olives and Wttle Vinik with 
1000 olives. 

The following insecticides were used in the tests ; — 

(a) poisoned molasses, using the Berlese formula, i. e., 90 kg of molasses 
and 2.5 kg of sodium arsenite. This mixture was diluted with 9 parts of water 
before using. 

(b) ‘ Olivasan produced by the I. G, Farbenindustrie A.-G., Teverkusen 
b. Kohl a. Rh., in 4 % solution. 

(c) ' Glikosan produced by Messrs Biljana of Belgrade, in 6 % solution. 

(d) second molasses mixture (Berlese formula) produed by the Society ita- 
liana per Tindustria dello zucchero indigene, Genoa. 

Other additional trials were carried out on 6000-15,000 olives. 

At Modrave partly ' Olivasan ’ and partly molasses were used, on Great Vinik 
' Glikosan ' and on Tittle Vhiik the second molasses mixture .At Velaluka chiefly 
' Olivasan ' was used and to a lesser extent molasses; ' Glikosan ' and the second 
molasses mixture were used on a small scale. In all the other places ' Olivasan ' 
was xised. 

In accordance with previously established practice the treatments were applied 
on only one branch and on the east side of each tree ; 250-300 g of insecticide were 
used for each Treatment. 

At Modrave only two applications were made, the first between 30 June and 
4 Jxlly and the second between 2 and 5 August. 

On Great and Tittle Vinik three treatments were applied, on 26 June, 30 July 
and 31 Axxgust. 

At Velaluka there were three applications, the first between 18 and 22 June, 
the second between 23 and 27 July and the third between 27 and 29 August. 

At Bibinje there were only two applications owing to insufficiency of insecti- 
cide; they were carried out on 5 July, and 4 August. 

The other experiments not being on an adequate scale are not taken into con- 
sideration here. 

So as to determine the true efficacy of each insecticide, zinc basins 30 cm 
in diameter and 10 cm deep were hung on the trees, each holding i litre of the mix- 
ture ; these were refilled with water every 8* days. 

Although in the neighbourhood of Mtirter (Modrave, Great and Tittle Vinik) 
scarcely any fly were to be seen, at Velaluka it was always present in greater or 
lesser numbers. 

The basins were inspected on 23 July, 27 August and 22 October. 

From the nmuh^r of flies caught in each basin it may be inferred that the best 
insecticide was the second molasses mixture and next in order came ordinary 
molasses. ' Olivasan ' and ' Glikosan * proved less eflScacious. 

During the time of the experiments no rain fell or none capable of washing away 
the insecticide. 

On xr October the olive orchards in the neighbourhood of Murter were inspected. 
At Modrave there Were no traces of fly infestation either where molasses or where 
' Olivasan ^ was used. It must be mentioned that 193X was a year of great drought 
which resulted in a poor crop and small shrivelled fruit. . 

On the island of Great Vinik where the olives were sprayed with ' Glikosan * 
there was an average infestation of 25 % with a naaximum of 80 %. 

Oh Tittle Vinik whera the second mokss^ mixttire was hs^d thw was a mean 
infection of 0.22 % with a maximum of 3 %, 
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In the surrounding districts where no sprays Were applied there was low 
infestation (Murter 2 %, Tijesno 4 %, Makirine 3 %, Zlosela 12 %). 

At Bibinje there was an average infection of 42 % with a maximum of from 
90 to 100 %. 

At Velaluka on the olives treated with ' Olivasan ' there was an average infec- 
tion of 50 %, with the second molasses mixture 53 % and with ' Glikosan ' 40 %» 
while in the protection zone (sprayed with ' Olivasan ') there was 90 % infection. 

The question of the intensity of infestation with the fly seems in general not 
to be clear : whereas there may often be 80-100 % infection in one locality, in 
another neighbouring localit^^- it may be extremely low. 

It is further complicated by the fact sometimes observed that there is much 
heavier infection on the sprayed than on the unsprayed trees, although close together. 

The infection round Murter is an interesting and puzzling case in point. In 
the close neighbourhood of the town infection was minimum (Murter 2 %, Tijesno 
4 %’, zlosela 12 %), while on the island of Great Vinik, where the olives Were sprayed 
with 'Glikosan', infection was much heavier, with an average of 25 % ranging to 
a maximum of 80 %, and on the other island of Bittle Vinik only about a hundred 
metres distant, where the olives were sprayed with the second molasses mixture, 
there was infection ranging only from 0.22 to 3 %. 

It is thus somewhat difficult to establish the efficacy of the various insecticides, 
particularly as in many cases infection was greater where insecticide sprays had 
been used than where no control had been attempted even when such places were 
in close proximity : — Janjina (sprayed) 30 %; Orebic (not sprayed) 20 % ; Cav- 
tat (sprayed) 50 % ; Dubrovnik (not sprayed) 10 % ; Bibinje (sprayed) 42 % ; 
Pasman (not sprayed) 10 %. 

If in 1931 the fly control was carried out in the Makarska district or some other 
locality where infestation was slight it must be concluded that the control has been 
completely successful, since infestation was low although in surrounding places it 
Was much heavier. 

In 1928 olive fly control by means of ' Olivasan ' was carried out on the island 
of Iz near Zara, on which the are two villages. Great Iz and I/ittle 12 . At Great 
Iz three applications were given, at Bittle Iz only two. On 19 October the olives 
were inspected on the island of Iz and on the surrounding islands and an average 
infection of 1.5 % Was found at Great Iz and of 2.5 % at I/ittle Iz. In the other 
islands there was much heavier infection : at Preko 40 %, at Ugljan 65-87 %, at 
Rava 90 %. It must thus be concluded that the control on the island of Iz has 
been completely successful, considering that in all the srcrrounding places infec- 
tion was more or less high while' on the island it was minimum. 

However it may now be asked whether in 1928 there would have been little 
fly on the island of Iz even without control meeasures, since a similar phenomenon, 
though less marked. Was observed in 1931 in the same localities, viz, at Iz (30 %), 
at Preko (20-30 %), at Ugljan {80-100 %) and in none of these was control at- 
tempt^. The low infection at Murter {2 %) where there was no control is also 
inexplicable since in the neighbouring island of Great Vinik* where the olives were 
sprayed, infection was considerable {25 % with, a maximum of 80%). 

The question is even more involved since at Tittle Iz in 1928 only 2 applications 
of spray were given and the result was almost equal (2.5 %) to that at Great 
(1.5 %) where there were three sprayings. On the other hand at Bibinje in 
1931 after only two sprayings infection was much heavier (43 % with a maximum 
of 90%), Which seems to indicate that two applications are not sufiBdent even 
v#''inade in due time. 
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If then at Bibinje tvv^o applications were insufficient they cannot have been 
'Sufficient either at hittle Iz in 1928, which would signify that in 1928 the fly infes- 
tation of the island was feeble. 

Thus it must be concluded that the experiments in olive fly control in 1931 have 
not given positive results. It will be necessary to continue the experiments over 
some years on a large scale on the northern and southern coasts, where better su- 
pervision of the work will be possible and the various insecticides may be tested 
under a single administration. 


LBOISIvATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany (1), — A Ordinance of 26 Eebruary 1932 forbids in general the 
use of eth3dene oxide for the control of plant and animal parasites ; including 
the species indicated under the name of ' Ungeziefer \ 

The authorities may however authorise persons or institutions to make use 
■of ethylene oxide, pure, mixed or in solution, on the following conditions : — 

The persons must be fitted for its use ; they must in particular be capable of 
•detecting the presence of the gas and must' be expert in the use of the products 
mentioned. 

The application of these products must be controlled by a person expressly 
authorised. Any fumigation must be announced in advance to this person, indicat- 
ing the ]fiace, day and hour of the treatment, also the name of the director respons- 
ible for the work. 

Any person employed for the application of these products must be provided 
with a specially adapted and well adjusted gas mask. 

Before starting fumigation the buildings must be emptied of human beings 
and domestic animals and must have a notice drawing attention to the danger of 
'fire and explosion. Every fire must be extinguished and electric current cut off. 
Rooms or apartments in inhabited buildings may be fumigated, only if they aje 
hermetically sealed and if all adjoining rooms are empty of people. 

Premises thus disinfected must be aired for at least 20 hours, or 12 hours if 
they are required industrial purposes. After the premises have if possible been 
heated to at least I5<^C the director of the work shall determine whether any trace 
of gas remain. The inhabitants might however be allowed to re-enter their pre- 
mises to put them in order before they can be given permission to return finally. 

It is forbidden to sell ethylene oxide, pure, mixed or in solution, to persons 
other than those authorised to use these products. 

Any default will be punishable by fines or imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding one year. ' ' 

, , , England, and Wales (a)* r- With the object of preventing the introduction of 
the Cherry Fruit Fly {Rhagoletis cem$i), the Importation of RaW Cherries Order of* 
3 ; 932 , dated 3fd May, 1932, which comes into operation on 27tli 'May and shall 

, j (r) from tte Biologisciie Eeidisanstalt fiir, I^jad- tiM Ber%7BaIi- 
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remain in force until 30th September, regulates the impoitation of cherries into 
England and Wales during the 1932 season. 

Cherries grown in France will be admitted without restriction until the 27th May, 
after which date importation will be prohibited except of cherries grown within a 
small district around Honfleur. 

Cherries grown in Italy will be a-imitted without restriction until 5th June, 
after which date only those grown in the Regiou of Emilia will be allowed to enter ; 
after the loth June the importation of cherries growm in any part of Italy wull 
be eiltirel}’' prohibited. » 

Cherries grown in Germany will be admitted until 26th June if accompanied 
by a certificate of origin ; after that date no German cherries will be admitted except 
those certified not to have been grown south of latitude 53® N. or in East Prussia. 

Certificates of origin must accompany cherries grown in any other European 
country which are imported after the 27th May. 

Belgium, — By Ministerial Decree of 14 May 1932 importation into Belgium 
of raw cherries from Germany, France and Italy is allowed only if inspection by 
the Belgian Special Phytopathological Service, carried out at the importer's 
expense, shows that the consignments are free from the cherry fruit fly [Rha- 
goletis cerasi). 

Importation may take place only by the custom houses of Erquelinnes, Mon- 
taleux (Mouscron), Montzen, Antwerp (4th office) and Brussels (ist and 3rd offices). 

Consignments found not free from i?. cemsi at the custom houses of Erquelin- 
nes, Montaleux (Mouscron) and Montzen will be returned. 

Consignments found not to be free from R, cemsi at the custom houses of Ant- 
werp and Brussels will be burnt at the importer's expense. 

Any grower or holder of cherries who finds the presence of i?. cerasi in his or- 
chards or storehouses is required to notify immediately the burgomaster of the 
commune who will inform the Minister of Agriculture by telegraph. {Moniteur 
Beige, Bruxelles, 20 mai 1932, 102® ann^e, nP 141, p. 2823). 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 9 May 1932 the second paragraph of 
Article 3 of the Ministerial Decree of 15 March 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. 4, 
p. 58] is modified as follows r — ' Entry into and transit in France of these fruits 
may take place only by the ports of Dunkerque, Havre, Bordeaux and Marseil-. 
les {Journal Official de la Republique Frangaise, Paris, 10 mai 1932, EXIV^*® 
arm^e, n^ 109, p. 4922}. 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 23 April 1932 crows, rooks and magpies 
{Corvidae) are to be counted as vermin. Shooting, and trapping of these birds in 
the close season are however reflated by Art. 26 of the single text of the laws and 
decrees for the protection of wild animals and those governing shooting, approved 
by Royal Decree No. 117 of 15 January 1931. {Gazz^ Ufficiak del Regno d'lta- 
Ua, Roma, 27 aprile 1932, anno 730 n, 97, p. 2005). 

, By a Ministerial Decree of 25 April 1932 the wild rabbit is to be counted 
as vermin. Shooting and trapping of the rabbit in the close seas on a te however 
regulated by Art. 76 of the ^ Testo unico ' of the laws and decrees for the game 
protection and those governing shooting approved by Royal Decree No. 117 of 
15 January 1931. {Gazzatta Ufficiale dal Regno d*Jtalia^ Roma, 30 aprile J932> 
anno 730, n. roo, p. 2070). , ' . 
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Netherlands (The), — The Dutch Phytopathological Service published in Jan- 
uary 1932 Notification No. 301 concerning regulations for importation of potatoes 
from Germany. As regards declaration with reference to the crops of origin and 
their immunity from wart disease [Synchytrium endobioiicum] the German Phyto- 
pathological Service uses certificates bearing a seal stamped with the words ‘ Deut- 
sche! Pflaiissenscliutzdienst In future consignments not accompanied by such a 
certificate will not be admitted for importation into the Netherlands. {Nackrickten- 
blatt jur den D$utschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1932, 12. Jahrg., Nr. 2, S. 16). 
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Balac.'honov, P. I. The black-canker (Iflack-rot) of fruit trees. Bulletin of Plant , 
Protection, Leningrad, 1932, Vol. V, No. i, pp. 3-38, figs. 1-6, pis. I-IIT. [Literature 
cited), pp, 35-37- 

[Russian, with title and summary in English. Physahspora Malorum}. 


BAvSiNom, A. J. The European brown snail in California. University of California, 
College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station, Berkeley, California, Bulletin 
5x5. Berkeley, California, 1931, 24 pp,, 16 figs. 
iBelix aspersa}, 

Bassi, Bboarbo. La moltiplicazione deUe piante. (Nuova Bnciclopedia Agraria 
Ttaliana, Parte quarta), Torino, Unione Tipograflco-Editrice Totinese, 1931, 337 
pp., 204 figg., 8 tav. a eolv e in nero. ^ , 

(Coht&is scattered notes relatifig to plant pathology and chap. X : * La molti- 

plieazione deHe‘'piahte.infeste * fpp. 3i«“334,. fi^g- 187-204)]., * . ; 
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BKTjfTO, G. Esperienze col calore contro la bianoa-rossa o ctisotiifalo degli 
agriimi [Chrysomphalus dictyospertpii [Morg.] Leon.) ed altre cocciuigJie. Ciirus, 
Messina, 1932, anno XVIII, ser. II, n, 4, pp. 112-1x8, figg. 1-3. 

Boinnk, C. Ergebnisse mit dem Xurzbeixvefialiren in der Praxis, Fortschylite 
dev Landioirtschaft , Berlin iind Wien 1932, 7. Jalirg., Heft 6, S. 161-163, Abb. 1-2. 

Bono, John. Seale insects of the Maltese Islands. Malta, Government Printing 
OjSice, 1932, 20 pp. 

[Lists the 59 species of scale insects found in the islands and their natural 
enemies (Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, Dipt era and Neuroptera)]. 

BOUHEI.IER, R. La cecidomye des cercales. la Terre Marocaine,RBhatt 19^2, 
II, p. 3B-41, i fig. ^ . 

[In 1931 the losses caused by Mayetiola destmetor amounted in certain cases 
to 80 % of the expected crop]. 

Bremer, H., und PIahnf, H. Heisswasserbeize zu Bektmpfiing der Fettfiecken- 
krankheit der Bohnen. Nachrichtenhlatt jUr den Deutschen Pflanzemchutsdienst, Berlin 
1932, X2. Jahrg., Nr. 5, S. 34“35* 

[Phytomonas [Pseudomonas) Medicaginis vat. phaseolicolci\. 

Brkssman, E, N. Efiect of bunt on height of wheat plants. Phytopathology, Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 3, pp. 259-262. 

[Tilletia Tritici, T. levis]. 

Bryan, Mary K. An atypical lesion on cotton leave>s caused by Bacterium 
malvacearum. Phytopathology, lyancaster, Pa., 1932, VoL 22, No. 3, pp. 263-264, fig. i, 

BuA, Gaetano. Risultati di nuovi evSperimenti di atlrazione della inosca delle 
olive eseguiti nel Comnne di Pisoiotta (Salerno) nel 1931. Annali del R. Isiituto Sups 
fiore Agrario di Poriici, Spoleto, 1932, ser. III, vol. V (1931), pp. 63-71. 

{Dams olem\. 

Burke, Edmunb. Chlorosis of trees. Plant Physiology, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, 
Vol. 7, No. 2, pp. 329-334* fig* 

Carimini, Mario. Un Buprestide dannoso agli alberi da frutto (Capnodis tene- 
brionisL.)* di FruiticolUtra, Pistoia, 1932, annoX, n. 5, pp. 82-87, figg. 10-15. 

CaToni, G. La mosca delle ciliege nel Trentino (Rhagoletis cerasi). Atti della 
Societd Italiana ^er il Progresso delle Scienze puhUicati per cura del Segretario Prof, 
Lucio Silia, Biciannovesima Riunione. Bolzano-Trento 7-15 settembre 1930. Vol. 
11 : Resoconti delle adunanze delle Sezioni. Roma, 1931, pp. 337-339, 

CaToni, G. I/Anthonomus pomorum e rAnthonomus cinctus nel Trentino. Atti 
della Socieid Italiana per il Progresso delle Scienze pubhUcati per cura del Segretario 
Prof, Lucio Silla, Biciannovesima Riunione. Bolzano-Trento 7-15 settembre 1930. 
Vol. II ; Resoconti delle adunanze delle Sezioni. Roma, 1931, pp. 335-336. 

CaTonx G. Le emanazioni gassose, fumose e pulverulente della Fabbrica della So^ 
det& di Alluminio di Mori. Atti della Societd Italiana per il Progresso delie Scienze 
puhhlicati per cura del Segretario Prof, Lucio Silla, Biciannovesima Riunione. Bol- 
zano-Trento 7-15 settembre 1930* Vol. II : Resoconti delle adunanze delle Sezioni. 
Roma, 193 X, pp. 329-33<^* 

Cayley, B. Eelworm in Primula kewensis. The Gardeners' Chronicle, London, 
1932, Third Series, Vol. XII, No. 2366, pp. 331-332, fi.gs. 147- 150. 

{Heterodera fadicicola\ 

Chatohurx, H. Sclero^ora graminicola on bajra (Fennisetum typhoide nt n). 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, VoL 22, Ho. 3, pp. 241-246* figs. 1-3. 
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Coor^EY, J. S, Botrytis stem infection in Phytopathology, lyancastet, Pa., 

1932, Vol. 22, No. 3, pp. 269-270. 

CoonHY, I/. M, Black rot of stocks. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 
22, No. 3, p. 270. 

{Bacterium campestre on Matthiola in United States of America]. 

CostanI'ik, J. Technique de la lutte centre les maladies de degdnerescence. 
Perfectionuements. Importance pour ragronomie coloniale. L' Agriculture Pratique 
des Pays Chauds, Nouvelle s<5rie, Paris 1932, 3® ann^e, 22, p. 241-250, fig. 1-2 ; 
no 23, p, 3^1-33^1 fig* i”7* Index bibliograpliique, p. 333-336. 

CRiODbK, Norman. The control of grasshoppers in Canada East of the Pocky 
Mountains. Dominion of Canada, Department of Agriculture. Pamphlet No. 146, Nez^> 
Series, Ottawa, 1932, 8 pp., 3 figs, 

Cummins, George B. The full-cycle Puccitiias on Onagraceae in North Ame- 
rica, American Journal of Botany, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. XIX, No. 4, pp. ^534- 
339, figs. 1-4, 

BiEiW'rH, P. Un danger ;pour ragriculture. Une nouvelle attaque du doryphore. 
La Vie Agricole et Rurale, Paris. 1932, 2i« annee, n® 22, p. 350-353, 3 fig. 

{Lepiinotar^a decemlineaia}. 

DippEnaar, B. J. Anthracnose of almonds caused by Gloeosporium amygdalinum 
Brizi. The South African Journal of Science, Johannesburg, 1931, Vol. XXVIII, 
pp. 267-273, i>l. VI. 

Dippbjnaar, B. j. Descriptions of some new species of vSouth African fungi and of 
specievS not previously recorded from South Africa •* II, The SoiMh African Journal of 
Science, Johannesburg, 1931, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 284-289. 

IDescription in English of Phoma Zantedeschiae n. sip. on Zmtedeschia aethio- 
pica; Gloeosporium Myvic.ae n. fsp. on Myrica cordifoUata; PhyllosU&ta NemO'- 
philae ii. sp. on NemophUa sp, ; Phyll. Brassicae on Brassica okracea ; Septoria 
Osteospermi XX. sp. on Osteospermum moniliferum; Sept, cercosporoide son Chrysan- 
themum l&ucanthemum; Sept, pyricola on Pyrus communis var. Kalbas; Sept. 
Gerherae on Gerbera Burmani; Sept. Lolii on Lqlium sp.; Sept. Passerinii on ifor- 
deum murinum; Heterosporium Secalisn. sp, on Secale cereale; Stagono^ora' nerini- 
cola n, sp. on Nerine sarniensis; Diplodia herharum on Dianthus Caryophylkis; 
Mycosphaerella Nemesiae on N^mesia $p.; Pleospora Kentiae on palm leaves; PL Ca- 
nielliae n. sp.' on Camellia japonica ; PI. Gerherae n. sp. on Gerbera Burmani; Pm- 
cinia Bylianum [sicj n. sp. *(syn. : Aeciiium Bylianum Syd.) onSenecio spp.; Aeci- 
dium Pelhaniae n. sp. on Relhania ericoidcs"]. 

Dippknaak, B. j, 'N bakteriese siekte what 'n verdorriug van die kaffies van 
koringare veroorsaak. The South African Journal of Science, Johamiesbnrg, 1931, 
Vol. XXVIII, pp. 280-283. 

[Bacterium dtrofadens]. 

n’OEiVEiRA., Branquinho. Apontamentos para o estudo de diias doen^as do ao- 
breiro. Revista Agrondmica, Lisboa, 1931, ano XIX, nS2, pag. 37-5^, figs* i“9* Biblio- 
gtadfia, pag. 55-56. 

[In Portuguese, with summary in English. Endothiella gyrosa (?) and Num- 
mularia regia injuring Qmreus Suher% 

DoKGft, E,, et Es^riox, F. Les insectes et leurs d^its. DeuxttaLe <^dition entire- ^ 
ment refondue par E. S g u y. (Encyclopi^die pratique du NaturaHste. VI}. Paris, 
Paul Lechevalieret fils, ddrteurs, 193I1 ,CCLXXXVI"fi48 p., 2x0 fig., g6pl. encoul. 

[The first edition of this work, which appeared in xgzx, contained 2^44 pages, . 
9r figures and roo cblouted plates* . , The mw edition has been considerably axpmd- 
ed in test and fflusWations and the first part of the vedume has been entiir%: revised 



to include recent biological, taxonomic or systematic work. Several chapters 
dealing with insecticides or control methods have been brought up to date or con- 
siderably extended. The new text enumerates over 800 troubles caused by some 
thousands of different insects and is divided into the following parts 

Place des insectes dans le regiie animal. — Organisation des insectes. — Be- 
veloppement et metamorphoses des insectes. — Classification des insectes nnisibles. 
— liste des degats et des insectes qui les produisent, s^tablie par especes ydgdtales 
gronpees en ordre alphabetique fran<^ais. — Planches en coiileurs et notices rela- 
tives aux insectes reproduits dans les dites planches. — Index alphabetique des 
noms scientifiques et vulgaires et des synonymes fran^ais et ctrangets]. 

Khri^ich, J ohn, and WobP, Frederick A. Areolate mildew of cotton. Phytopa- 
thology, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 3, pp. 229-240, ligs. 1-4. Literature cited, 
pp. 239-240. 

[Mycosphaerella areola n. sp. Syn. : Ramiilaria areola Atk., Cercosporella Gos- 
sypii Speg. Diagnoses are given in Latin of the spennogonial, conidial and perfect 
stages]. 

Eidhajstn, H. Die Forstentomologie in Canada, ihre Organisation imd Frobleme. 
Forstwissenschaf niches Centralblatt, Berlin 1932, 54. Jalirg., Heft 7, S. 2x3-226, 
Abb. 1-3. 

CHAREO'crE, Waoner, F. A., and Meechers, L. E. Rost, crown, and 
shoot rot of milo. Lancaster. Pa., 1932, Yol. 22, No. 3, pp. 265-267, 

fig. 

[DiseavSe of parasitic origm]. 
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683-S. — Vines, 688-S. — Cotton, 

692-S. — Flax, 696-S. — Fooler 

.crops, ,702-S.\ „ 


Kovbmber: Cereals, page 735-8. — 
Sugar, 752-S. — Vines, 757-S. — 
Olives, 762-S. — Cotton, 764-8. ~ 
Sericulture, 774-S. — Fodder crops, 
776-S. 

DECEMBER: World cereal production, 
811-S. — The world rice situation, 
824-S. — Sugar, 833-S. — Vines, 840-S. 
— Cotton, 845-S. — Flax, B48-S/ 

I. — PRODUCTION. 
Ifijoymation concerning various countries. 

i , ceeeaes. 

(Wheat, rye, barley, oats). 

January; page 6-8. 

F\‘bruary: 87-S. 

March: 172-8, 192-S, 194-8. 

April; 231-S, 256-B, 257-8. 

May: 307-S, 33^-8, 339-8, 366-8. 

June: 369-S, 404-S, 405-8. 

July: 434-3. 

August: 512-8. 

September: 583-S, 630-8. 

October: 667-S. 

November: 740-S, 789-S. 

December: 816-S, 863-S. 

2. Maize. 

January: page 823-8. 

February: 96-S. 

March: 177-8, 194-S. 

April: 242 7S, 257-B. 

May: .315-S, 33^-8* 

June: 38278, 464-S, 405-S. 

July: 447-S. 

August: 52 1 -S. 

September: 594-8, ^ 

October: 677-S. 

Novemben 748-S, 789-S. 

December: 823-S. 
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3. Ricis:. 

January; page 20-S. 

February: 98-S. 

March: 179-S, 194'S. 

April: 244-S, 256-S, 257-S. 
l^Iay; 325-S. 338-S, 339-S. 
June: 384-S, 404-B, 405-S* 
July: 448-S, 

August: 523-8. 

September: 596-S, 630-S. 
October: 679-S. 

November: 749-S. 

December: S30-S. 

4. Poi'ATons. 

January: page 21-S. 

February: loi-S. 

March: 180-S, 193-S, 194-S. 
April: 245 -S, 257-S. 

^ay: 325-S, 339-S. 

June; 385-B. 404-S, 405-^* 
July: 450-S. 

August: 526*8. 

September; 599-S. 

October: 681-S. 

November: 751*8. 

December: 832-S. 

5. Sugar. 

January: page 27-S. 

February: 104-B. , 

March: 182-8, 193-S, 194-S. 
April: 247 -8, 256-8, 257-S. 
May: 327-S, 33S-B. 

June: 3S7-S, 404-S, 405-S. 
July: 456-8. 

August: 530-8. 

September: 604-S, 630-S. 
October: 687-S. 

November: 755-S. 

December: 838-S. 

6. VmEs. 

January: page 30-S. 

February: 105-8. 

March: 184-S, 193-B, 194-S. 
April: 249-S, 256-S, '257-8- 
May: 329-S, 33S-S. 


June: page 391 -S, 404-S. 
Jul3": 460-S. 

August: 534"^- 
Septeinber: 607-S. 

October: 690-S. 

November: 759-S. 

December: 841-S. 

7. OmvEjs. 

January: page 33-8. 

February: 107-S. 

March: 187-S, 194-S. 

April: 251-8, 256-S, 257*8. 
Ma3^' 331-S, 33S-S. 

June: 394’S, 404-S. 

July: 463-S. 

August: 538-S. 

September: 610-S. 

October: 692-S. 

November: 764-S. 

December: 844-8. 

8. Col'tON. 

January: page 36-S. 
February: ro8*S. 

Match: 188-S, 193-S, 194-S. 
April: 25 1 -S, 257-S. 

May: 331-S, 338-S, 339-S. 
June: 395-S, 404-S, 405-8 
July: 464-S. 

August: 539-S. 

September: 61 2 -8. 

October: 694-8. 

November: 765 -S. 

December: 846-S. 

9. Fi,ax. 

January: page 40-S. 
February: 112-S. 

March: 190-S, 193-8, 

April: 252-S, .256-8, 257-S. 
May: 333“S, 338-8, 366-S. 
June: 404-S. 

July: 466-S. 

August: 542*8. 

September; 614-S, 630-S. 
October: 698^8. 

November: 76778. 

December: 851*8. 
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10. HEMP. 

January: page 42 -S, 

Febmary: 113-S. 

March: 193-S, 194-S. 

April: 253-S, 256-S, 257-8. 
May: 333-S, 33^-8, 366-S. 
June: 399-S, 404-S, 405-S. 
July: 467-S. 

August: 543-S. 

September: 61 5-8. 

October: 698 -S. 

November: 768-S. 

December: 852-8 

11. Hops. 

January: page^^^-S. 

February: 117-8. 

March: i9i"S, 193-8, 194-S. 

April: 257-S. 

May: 334-S, 338-S. 

June: 399-B, 404-S. 

July: 468-S. 

August: 543-S. 

September: 615-S. 

October: 699-S. 

November: 769-8. 

December: 851-S. 

12. Tobacco. 

January: page 43-S. 

February; 114-8. 

March: 191-S, 193-S, 194-S. 
April: 253-S, 257-S. 

May: 334“S, 338-S, 

June: 400-vS, 404-S- 
July: 468-S. 

August: 543-S. 

September: 616-S, 630-S. 
October: 699-8. 

November; 770-S. 

December: 852^8! 

13. Cacao. 

January: page 44-B. 

February: 11:7-8. 

March: 19.1-8. 

. April:' 254-S: 

’ May; ^ ^ " 


June: page 401 -S. 

July: 469-S. 

August: 545-S. 

September: 617-S, 630-S. 
October; 700-8. 

November: 771-S. 

December: 853-S, 

14. Tea. 

February: page 118-S. 

March: 191-S. 

April: 2 5 4-8. 

May: 334“^* 

June: 401-S. 

July: 469-S. 

August: 544-^* 

September: 6x7-8, 630-S. 
October: 700-S. 

November: 771-S. 

December: 855-S. 

15, CoEPEE. 

January: page 45-S. 
February: 118-S. 

March: 195-S. 

April: 254-S. 

May: 335-8. 

June: 401-S. 

Jiily: 470-B. 

August: 544-S. 
vSeptember; 617-S. , 

October: 700-S. 

November; 771-S. 

December: 855-S. 

16. Groundnuts. 

January: page 45-S. 
February: 118-B. 

March: 195-S. 

April: 255-8. 

May; 338-8. 

June: 402-B. 

July: 470-B. 

August: 545-Si 
September: 618-S. 

October: 701-S. 

Novenaber: , 773-S. . ^ 

December. 856-S. 
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17. CovLK , Sesame and Mustard, 

January: page 45-S. 

February: 118-S. 

March: i95"^* 

April: -255-8, 256-S. 

May: 337'^^ S^b-S. 

June: 402-S, 404-S. 

July: 471-B. 

August: 546-S. 

September: 618-S. 

October: 701-S. 

November: 774-S, 7S9-S. 

December: 856-S. 

iS. Jute. 

January: page 46-S. 

February: 119-S. 

March: 196-S. 

April: 255-S, 

May: 337-^- 
August: 546-S. 

October: 701-S. 

19. sericui;ture. 

January; page 42 -S. 

February; 1T4-S. 

March: 194-S. 

April: 256-S, 257-S. 

May: 337“^. 33^-^* 

June: 403-^. 

August: 546-S. 

September: 619-S. 

October: 702 -S. 

November: 775‘-S. 

December: B57-S. 

20. Fodder Crops. 

January: page 46-S. 

February; 119-S. 

March: 196-S, 

April: 258-S. 

May: 339-S, 

June: 406-S. 

July: 473-S. 

August: 547-S. 

September: 619-S, 

October; 702-S. 

November: 776-S. 

December: 857-S 


n. — LIVESTOCK 
AND DBRIVATIVKS. 

I. Livestock position 

IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Germany J anuary : page 5 1 -S, 

54-S; April, 
270-S ; July, 
479-S ; Octob(‘r, 
706-S. 

Austria January, 52-S, 

Belgium April, 271 -B. 

Canada April, 274-S ; May, 

343-S. 

Chile September, 628-S. 

Denmark .... February, 125-S. 

Estonia November, 7S0-S. 

Irish Free State . August, 552 -S. 

United States , . February, X29-S : 

August, 554-S. 

France February, 126-B 

September, 625-S 


Great Britain and 
N. Ireland . . . vSeptember, 626-vS. 
England & Wales October, 707-S. 
Northern Ireland August, 553*8. 

Hungary November, 781-B. 

Kenya November, 784-S. 

Lithuania .... April, 272-S. 
Luxemburg . . . February, 129-S. 
Norway ..... October, 707-S. 
New Zealand . . . February, 132-S ; 

March, 206-S ; 
April, 276-S ; 
August, 555-S ; 
December, 861 -S. 

Netherlands . . , January, 54-S. 

Poland November, 782 rS. 

Sweden December, 859-S. 

Czechoslovakia . . April, 273-S. 
U.S.S:B.. .... April, 273-S. 
Uruguay. .... April, 2,75-S; Sep- 
tember, '629-S. , 

Yugoslavia.,:. . . 'June, 409-S: 

2. Current information 

ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

January, page 49-5. 

February, 123-5. 

March, 204-S. 
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April, page 268-S. 

May, 342-S, 366-S. 

July, 480-8. 

August, 555 -S. 

September, 624-S, 629-S. 

October, 708-S. 

November, 785-S, 786-S. 

December, S60-S, 861-S. 

III. — TRADE AND STOCKS, 

I. MoNTHI^V I3VIPOMS AND EXI>ORlJS. 
(Wheat, wheat hour, “total wheat and 
hour, rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, 
cotton, linseed, tea, cohee, cacao, 
butter, cheese, wool). 

January: page 55-S. 

February: 134-S. ; 

March: 207-S. 

April: 277 S. 

May: 346-S. 

June: 411-S. 

July: 482-S, 

Allgust: 559-S. • 

September: 631-8. 

October; 710-S. 

November: 790-S* 

December: 864-S. 

2. Stocks. 

January: page 63-S. 

February: 142-B. 

March: 215-S. 

April: 285-S. 

May: 354 ^^* 

June: 419-S. 

July: 490-S. 

August: 566-S. 

September: 639-S, 

October; 718-S* 

November:, 79B-S. 

December: 872-S, 

IV. PRICES AND RATES OF 
OCEAN FREIGHTS, 

I. MoWBXV e:^vi:^w oi^ pricks. 

January; page 70-S. 

February: 

/March: , 


April: page 290-S. 

May: 358-S. ^ : . 

June: 422 -S. 

July: 494-S. 

August: 570-S.' 

September: 64 3 -S. 

October: 72 2 -S. 

November: 802-S. 

December: S75-S. 

2, Quartkrtv rkvikw op pricks. 

January: page 73-S. 

April: 293-S. 

July; 497-S. 

October: 72 5 -S. 

3. Pricks op agricttkiurai, prodgcxs. 

January: page 77-S. 

February: 145-S, 154-S. 

Match: 223-S. 

April: 297-S. 

May; 361 -S. ; 

June: 425-S.v ; 

July: 501 -S. ; 

August: 573-S. 

September: 646-S. 

October: 729-S. 

November: 805-S. 

December: 878-S. 

4. INDKX'-NTJMBKRS OP PRICKS. 

January: page 79-S, 80-S. 

February: 155-S. 

March: 224-S. 

April: 298-S. 

May: 362-S. 

June: 426-S. 

July: 503-S. 

August: 574-S. 

September: 647-S. 

October: 730-S. 

November: 806-S. 

December; 879*8. 

5, RaIKS of prkighi. , , 

January: page 
February; 158-S. 

March; 227-S. , 
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April: page 301-S* 
May: 365-S. 

June: 429-S. 

July: 506-S. 

August: 577"S. 
September: 650-8. 
October: 733-8. 
November: 809-S. 
December: 882-S, 

6. laiPORl' 

January: page 66-S, 
February: 159-8. 
March: 222-S. 

April: 289-S. 

May: 357“^. 

June: 410-S. 

July: 493-S. 

August: 557-S. 
September: 642-S. 
October: 721-S. 
November: 801-S. 
December: 863-S. 


7. FXCHANOE RAXnS. 

January: page 83-S. 

February: 15S-S. 
s March: 227-S. 

April: 301-S. 

May: 365-3. 

June: 429-S. 

July: 506-S, 

August: 577-3, 

September: 650-S. 

DUTIES. October: 733“3, 

November: 809-S. 

79-3. December: 882-S. 

8. RECIPROCAI, RARITIES OE THE 
VARIOUS CURRENCIES. 

January: page 84-S. 

February; 164-S. 

March: 228-S. 

April; 302-S. 

June: 430-S. 

August: 378-S. 

October: 734-^. 

November: 810-S, 
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INDEX TO THE ‘MONTHLY BULLETIN OF AGRICUL. 
TURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE, FOR THE YEAR 1932 


I. 

SUBJECT INDEX. 


A 


C 


Agricui^tu^t, engineering, see farm 
buildings, reclamation, and agricul- 
tural machinery. 

Agricultural machinery, see machinery. 
Airplanes, forest protection by, 36-T. 
Albinism, 45-T. 

Algeria ; Agricultural machinery, 92-T ; 
Date palm, 82-T ; Stock-breeding, 

905-T. 

Animal husbandry, y-T, X5-T, 50-T, 
54-T, 56-T, 97-T, 144-T, 178-T, 273-T, 
305-% 3 ^ 5 - T , 

Apples, 82-T. 

Argentina : Catalogues of agricultural 
publications, 364-T ; Groundnuts, 
478-T ; Slaughter, 306-T ; Subtro- 
pical agriculture, 245“T. 

Asparagus, 387-T. 

Aspergillus, 240-T, 

Australia : Wlieat, 387-T, 

Austria : fetock farming, 390-T. 
Azotohacter, 240-T, 383-T. 



Bananas, 147-T, 485-T.' 

, Beer,, 4S6-T. ; 

Bees, 3^3-T. 

Belgian Congo : Cotton, xyi-T. 
Belgium : Bigs, 309-T, : 

Botany, 273-T, 3^4“*T, 274-T. 
Bulgaria: Eggs, 43^*T; ^tict 
I 'XBxrT ; ^ StQcfc,-'. We^Hug, 309-I 
314-1:,' 496^^*^ . , ' , 


Cacao, 340-T. 

Cactus, siDineless, 54-T. 

Canada : Animal husbandry, 305-T. 
Carburants (vegetable), 445 -T, 
Carob-tree, 91 -T. 

Carts, farm, 480-T. 

Castor oil, 189-T. 

« Catsup », 444 -T. 

Cattle, j-'-T. 155. 53 -Tj^54-T, 36-T, 97-T. 

144-T, I8O-T, 250-T, 298-T, 305-T, 
308-T, 349-T, 454-T. 

Charcoal, 371-T. 

Cereals, 45-T, 161-T. 

Cheese, 181-T, 407-T. 

Chemical fertilisers, influence on can- 
cer, 243-T. 

Chemistry, agricultural, 65-T. 
Chlorophyll, 243-T. 

Cinema in agriculture, 304-T. 

Cistus ladaniferus, 148-T. 

Citrus, 24-T. 

Climatology, 270-T. 

Coconut, 248-T, 294-T, 341-T. 

Coffee, 90-T, 173-T. 

Columbia : Cultivated plants, 338-T. 
Competitions, 444-T. 

Conc^tration of plant and animal liquids 

Congress, as-T, 45*T. 64-T. US'T, 133-T. 

178:!', 200-T, 359-T. 374-T., 506'T. 
Cotton, 22-T, ga-T, i7irT, 395-T, 339'T, 

. , 362^T, ; 433 -T, 475 -T. 4 ? 7 -'^- ■ , - 

Coyer crops, i;73-T, 250-T. 

Crisis in agriculture, 379-T. 

Cype^™®* ediWe, 259-T. 

Cyrtospmna Merhusii, s^irT, 
CzechosloyaMa ; Fertilising, 143-T'l Forest 
policy. I53-;T ; 390*:T. 
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D 

Dairy, aa-^T, 56-T, 178-T, 313-^. 349-T, 
362-T, 4o 6^T, 436-T, 484-T, 492-T. 
Dairy testing, 57-T. 

Date palm, 82-T. 

Denmark : Use of wood as a fnel, 369-T. 
Desmodmm ovalifolmm, 250'-T, 
Draught cow, 349-T. 

Dry ice, 18-T, 147-T, 360-T, 


E 

Ecoi;ogy, 7-T, 386-T, 421-T, 
ISducation, agricultural, 448-T, 488-T. 
Eggs> 43^-T, 447“"J^- 
Egypt : Olive growing, 475-T, 
Ensilage, i-T, 55-T. 

Erosion, 25-T. 

Eritrea : Coffee, 90 -T. 

Eucalyptus, 458-T. 

Exhibitions, 26-T, 224-T, 23i~T, 388-T, 
426-T. 

F 

FARMBnir^DINiGS, 407-T, 

Fattening, cattle, 7-T, 56-T, 483-T. 
Feeding, cattle, 7-T, 54.T, 55-T, I43^T, 
180-T, 349-T, 362-T, 483-T. 

Fertilisers, 5-T, 43-T, 79-T, 124-T, 240-T, 
384-T, 473.T. 

Fibrous plants, 313-T, 362-T, 486-T. 
Finland : Timber industry, 227-T, 
Fish, 149-T, 447-T, 

Flax, 22-T. 

Flour, 483-T, 

Fodders, 55-T. 

Forestry; Afforestation of dunes, 367-T; 
Birch, 366-T ; Crisis affecting forest 
products, 67-T, 108-T ; Erosion, 25-T ; 

. ; Eucalyptus, 458-T ; Forestry in Poland 
: rsd-T ; Forestry in the United States, 
229-T { Forest poEcy, 153^% 456^'C ; 
Forestry B-esearcli Stations, 230-T ; 
Grazing, , 408-T ; Ihfiuence of forests 
on precipitation, 151-Tj Ihtemation- 
al Association of Wood Anatomists, 

- ; Protection against daruage 
by wind, 275-T, 316-T ; Regeneration , 


of forests, X90-T ; Tapping, 373-T ; 
Timber industry, 227-T ; Tropical 
w^oods, I53”T. 

France : Agricultural education, 488-T ; 
Exhibitions, 388-T ; Herdbooks, 179-T; 
Meat, 481-T ; Tapping, 460-T ; Sheep 
breeding, 308-T, 350-T ; Wheat, 42t-T. 
French West Africa : Agricultural maclii- 
uery, 93-T ; Rainfall, 122-T. 

Frost protection, 121-T. 

Fruit production, 24-T, 8t-T, 91-T, 
340-T. 

Fuels, 754-T, 231-T, 343-T, 361-.T, 369-T, 
406-T, 445-T. 

Fur farming, 17-T, 57-T, 310-T, 407-T. 
G 

GEEvSE, 142-T. 

Genetics, 54-T, 96-T, 199-T, 287-T, 
330-T. 

Germany : Cattle breeding, 97-T, 142-T, 
308-T ; Cinematographic Service of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, 304-T ; 
Connection between health of stock 
and subterranean water, 306-T ; Gras- 
ses, 126-T ; Horses, 143-T, 365-T ; 
Mechanisation, 388-T ; Pigs, x8o-T, 
484-T; Soils of Bavaria, 271. 
Grasses, 126-T, 226-T. 

Great Britain : Afforestation of dunes. 
367-T; Forestry work, 455-T ; Fox 
farming, 58-T ; Softwoods, 372-T ; 
Stock breeding, 95-T. 

Greece : Stock breeding, 98-T. 

Green manure, 79-T, 173-T, 
Groundnuts, 478-T. 

Guadaloupe ; Agdcultural machinery, 
Guano, 43-T. 

Guatemala: Cultivated plants, 33B-T* 

‘ ' ' ;; H V ’ ' ' ‘ ; 

95.T. 

Hawaii : Forestry, 36-T. 

Hemp, 127-T, 

Herd books, 14-X, 179-T,, 345-T. 

Hevea, i63rT, 171-T. gof-T, 294-T, 

477-T,,486-T, , 
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Honey, 3^5*^. 

Horses, 143-T, 151-T, 179-T, 307-T, 
265-T, 483-T. 

Horticulture, 106-T. 

Hungary : Cattle breeding, 298-T ; Soil 
requirements in minerals, 239-^; Stock 
farming, 390-T. 

I 

ICn CREJAM, 58-T, 98-T. 

Immunisation of plants, 287-T. 

India, British : Agricultural production, 
338-T; Cotton, 423-T, 475"'!' J ^ve- 
stock breeding, 14-T ; Meteorology, 
479'*T. 

Indochina : 452-T ; Sugar cane, 90-T. 
Industries of animal products, 22-T, 
25-T, 362-T, 447-T, 487-T. 
Industries of plant products, 18-T, 359-T, 

4S5-T, 

Institutions of agricultural science and 
practice, 327-T, 

Iodine, 125-T, 

Iodised salt, 56-T, 

Irrigation, 107-T. 

Italy: Agricultural macliinory, 224-X; 
Agricultural researdi, 490-T ; Uxhi- 
bitions, 23-T, 224-T, 231-T, 425-T ; 
Fertiliser, 473-T ; Flora, 227-T ; I<and 
reclamation,* 426"T, 479-T ; Ireucite, 
79-T; Horse breeding, X79-T; Micro- 
biology of soils, yS-T ; Stock farming, 

. 53-T, 97-^, 173-T, 343-T. 

Ivory Coast : Cotton, 190-T, 

J 

Japan; Rice, 

Java : Tea, 425-T. 

KI^ota : Animal husbandry,. 54-T. 

h 

Land btbci:,ama^cion, 426-T, 479 *T* 
Land _ settletnent, r49-T, . . V 

Latex, r63*:T, r7r-T,. X72'*T, 207-X 


Leguminous crops, 296-T. 

Leucite, 79-T. 

Liming, 7-T. 

Livestock breeding, 13-T, 14-T, 24-T, 
95-T, 142-T, 227-T, 250-T, 298-T, 
305-T, 308-T, 434-''3^, 454"'2^- 

Lucerne, 80-T, 

Lycium vulgare, 162-T. 


M 

MaCHIJSTERY, AGRICtJXTXJRAI,, 66-T, 92-T, 
a:o7-T, I39"T, 224-T, 342-T, 390-T, 
408-T, 481-T, 492-T. 

Madagascar : Agricultural machinery, 
94-T; Textile plants, 486-T. 

Maize, 297-T, 339-T, 

Manchuria : Stock breeding, 309-1?. 

Manganese, .44-T, 

Manioc, 189-T. 

Marocco : Agricultural machinery, 93-T ; 
Olive growing, 388-T. 

Mauritius : Rice, 8g-T, 

Meat, 148-T, 481-T. 

Mechanisation, 388-T. 

Melon, 245-T. 

Meteorology, 3-T, 23-T, 41-T, 77-T, 
121-T, 38X-T. 479-T. 

Mexico : Cultivated plants, 339-T. 

Microbiology, 78-T, 125-T. 

Milk, 22-T, 56-T, 178-T, 313-T, 349-T, 
362-T, 406-T, 436-T. 

Milking, 56-T, 484-T, 

Mowers, X39-T. 

Mixtations, 330-T, 


Ne)W Zi$Aa;ANb: Dairy testing, '57-T, 
Nitrogen, i24^T, 241-T, 387-T, 473-T. 
Norway: Charcoal, 37X-T. 


O 

Oak, 461-T. 

CBs, seed, r^g-T, 147-T* 
bil yielding plants, 340-T. 

OEye growing, 444-T> 467-T, 475'^T, 
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Olive : oil production, 310-T, 
360-T, 388-T, 422-T. 

Oranges, 91-T. 

Ostriches, 98-T. 


P 

Pai*m oil,, 406-T, 

Peppers, 340-T. 

Philippines : Pineapples, 248'‘T : Rice, 
I7r-T: Rubber, 172-T. 

Pepper, 296-T* 

Phosphates, 44-T, 124-T, 242-T. 
Physiology-animals, 14-T, “3^9-'l^- 
Pigs, 16-T, 9S-T, 143-T, 180-T, 310-T, 

484-1'.. 

Pineapples, 248-T. 

Finus Pinea, 457-T. 

Piracy donia Claraci 1 ^. B., 128-T. 
Plant growth, 6-T, 45-T. 

Plant nutrient deficiencies, 5-T, 
Poland : Forestry in Poland, 156-T ; 
Pigs, 180-T. 

Portugal : Olive oil, 442-T* 

Potash salts, 385-T, 474-T. 

Potatoes, 55-T, 126-T, 539-'T. 

Poultry, 17-T, iSx-T, 

Preservation of agricultural products, 
18-T, 147-T, 149-T. 

Protection of the plant breeder's rights, 
299-T. 


R 

RABBiT-BBEi^onsra, 455-T. 

Radium, 3-T. 

Rain, artificial production of, 41-T. 

RainfaH, 122-T., 

Refrigeration, 14S-T, 158-T, 310-T, 403-T, 
485-T. . - , * 

Research; agricultural, ,449-T, 489-T. 

Rettihg, 352-T. 

lUipdesia, .Pastoral . industry, 54-T. 
Rice, 291-% 34^“% 48, 6-T* 

Rubber, 163-T, 171-T, 207-T, 294-T, 

477-1^. 487-T. , , , 

Rumania r Stock tenihg, 390-T* 
Rubber, 16.3-X, 171-T, 172-T, . 207-T, 


S 

Sb^s, 23-T, 226-T. 

Sericulture, iSi-T. 

Sesamum, 129-T, 296-T. 

Sheep, 16-T, 24-T, 57-T, gy-T, 144-T, 
308-T, 350-T, 484-T. 

Siam : Agricultural production, 291 -T ; 
Silica, 7-T. 

Silicates, 6-T. 

Silo, 344-T. 

Slaughter, 306-T. 

Soil science : Absorbent power of soils, 
272-T ; Efiect of drying, 41-T ; Effects 
of ultra-violet light on soils, 41-T; 
Catalytic power of soils, 239-T ; Col- 
loidal clays, 78-T ; Humification of 
soil, 42-T, 384-T ; Mechanical analysis 
of soil, 4-T, 78-T, 272-T ; Microbiology 
of soils, 7S-T ; pH of soil, X22-T; 
Soil requirements in minerals, 239-T; 
Soil sterilisation, 4-T; Soils of Ba- 
varia, 27X-T. 

Spain; Aiiknal husbandry, 53-T; Olive 
oil, 423-T ; Tobacco, 419-T. 

Succulent plants, 227-T, 

Sugar, 403-T. 

Sugar beet, 127-T, x6i-T, 359-T. 

Sugar cane, 90-T, 295-T. 

Sweden : Agricultural research, 489-T ; 
Fuel, 370-T. 

Sweet potatoes, 91 -T. 

Switzerland : Agricultural education, 
448-T ; Fuels vegetable, 154-T; Horse, 
breeding, 179-T; Utilisation of tim- 
ber, 460-T ; 

Synthetic ammonia, 240-T. 

Syria: Cotton, 90-T. 


T 

Taphng, 460-T. 

-TeajK 425-T. ^ ^ ' 

Testing draft 'animals, X73-T* 

Textiles, 313"^* 362-T, 486-T. 

Tillering, 244-T. 

Timber, 46a-T, 493-T. 

Tobacco, a:62“T,' 295-T, 34d-T, 4?9rT; 
Toba^ ; Forestry, 37-T. 

Tomato* 22-T, 45-T, 81-T, r48-T; r62-T* 



Tractors, 408-T, 480-T, 483-T* 
Tliresbers, 481-1'. 

Trinidad : Forestry, 37-T. 

Tripolitania : I<and settlement, i^g-T, 
Tropical agriculture, congress of, 45-T, 
223-T. 

Tunisia : Agricultural macMnery, ' 92-T, 
444-T ; dlive-harvevSting, 444-T ; Sheep 
breeding, 57-T. 


U 

Union OI^ SoutH Africa : Cattle farm- 
ing, 454-T ; Phosphorite, 124-T. 
United States : Agricultural machinery, 
342-T, 408-T; Agricultural research, 
449-T ; Cattle breeding, 7-T, 13-T, 
250-T ; Forestry, 2zg-T, 322-T ; Frost 
protection, 121-T ; Herd book, 14-T ; 
House-breeding, 436-T ; Lucerne, 80-T ; 
Potash salts, 385-T ; Tapping, 460-T ; 
Tornadoes, 383-T, 

U. S. S. R, : Agricultural macliinery, 
481-T ; Fruit growing, 81-T ; Rubber, 
477-T ; Stock breeding, 96-T, 306-T, 
434-T, 482-T. 


Uruguay ; Butter, 3 14-T ; Carob-tree* 
91-T; Forestry, 373-T ; Milk, 313-T, 
363-T ; Pinus Pinea, 45 7-T ; Slaughter, 
306-T. 

V 

Vitamins, 22-T, 443-T. 

Viticulture, 66-T, 108-T, 145-T, 162-T, 
190-T, 249-T. 

W 

Waxer SOTPEY, 36-T, 

Wheat, 45-T, 65-T, 161-T, 244-T, 386-T, 
421-T. 

Wine production, 66-T, 108-T, 145-T, 
162-T, 190-T, 249-T, 359-T, 403-T. 

Wood preservation, 493-T. 

Wool, 16-T, 350’‘T, s^S-T, 487-T. 

X 

X-RAYS, 330-T. 

Y 

Yxjgoseavia : Stock farming, 390-T, 
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I. 

SUBJECT INDEX. 


A. 


Atoban Islands : Crop pests, 5-M. - 
Governatorial Decree of 26 December 
1931 forbidding introduction of plants 
and their parts of citrus, mulberry 
and banana, ii-M. 

Algeria : Anarsia lineatella, new pest 
of the peach, 202“M, - Decree of 12 
January 1932 regulating the impor- 
tation of plants belonging to the 
Aurantiaceae, loB-M. - Dociostaums 
mafoccanm, 131-M, - Phoma ftaccida 
on vine, aot-M. - ScMstocerca gregana, 
53-M, 123-M, 141-M. 

Anhalt, see Germany, 182-M. 

Argentina : ' Decree of 26 April 1932 
declaring Chrysomphalus aumntii to be 
an agricultural pest, 147-M. 

Australia : Citnis disease (New) in New 
South Wales, 131-M, - Emex australis 
declared noxioris weed in Western A„ 
xSa-M, - Homeria coUina, H. miniata 
and Watsonia declared noxious weeds 
in Western A,, 26-^. Quarantine 
Proclamation of 5 May 19^2 forbidding 
iprportation of plants of the genus 
’ Mumulus, 206-M. 

'Awixiei,*;Aspidiotus perniciosus, x6i-M. 
- D^ctee of iB July .1932 fixing the 

, -restrictions 0331 importation and transit, 
';''o£ plants,- 182-M./ , 


' ' -b: 

' ' » " I ^ ' 

, BavaKia, ,'^e; Germany, - * 

^ Selgitnii' , of, 27 J anuaty , \ 

*' 'Statfcg ' , is ,the’ /heAd- 

' ' Hanf Pro- 


tection Service, I47«M. - C. of 26 
April 1932 concerning the importation 
of potatoes, tomatoes and egg-plants 
with reference to Leptinotarsa deoem^ 
lineata and Synchytrium endobioticum, 
148-M, - Daw of 7 August 1931 giving 
effect to the International Convention 
for Plant Protection of 16 April 1929, 
147-M. - Ministerial Decree of 18 
April 1932 concerning Leptinotarsa 
decemlineata, iio-M. - Ratification 
of the International Convention for 
Plant Protection, 26-M. 

Bombay Presidency, see India, 38-M. 
Brazil : Ratification of the International 
Convention for Plant Protection of 
16 April 1929, 184-M, 

Bremen, see Germany, 109-M. ^ 

C. 

Canada : Order in Council of 29 March 
- 1932 coiiceming UroaysHs iritici and 
Taeniothrips gladioli, 148-M. 

Ciretiaica : -Plant pests, 53-M* 

Colombia : ‘Reglanientacion sanitaria ve- 
, getaP of 1932, 132-M. , 

Committee for the study of locust biolo^ 
at Algiers, 74-M: ’ ' ' ' 

Competition (International) for a method 
of controlling, the root" rbt^ of citrus 
trees, 2i4-M. ■ , ^ ■ 

Congresses: of the International 

Union of Pdrestry Research Institutes, 
36-M. - International (Vlth) botanical 
. C., ‘X24-M* -’International 'C^Il 3 x) Bn- 
fomological C*, Interharidnal 

'''’i[Xnth)‘ zodiogidal C*," 
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Cuba: ‘Resolucion* of 12 December 1931 
obliging the exporters of fresh plant 
produce to apply to the Ph3rtopatho- 
logical Service for the inspection of 
the produce before packing, 79'-M. 

Cyprus : legislation dealing with plant 
pests and diseases, iio-M. 

Czechoslovakia : Ordinance of ist Februa- 
ry 1932 concerning Asfidioius per- 
niciosus, 152-M. - O. of 22 July 1932 
conferring plant protection to definite 
Institutions, 187-M. 

D. 

Dominican REjpUBnic : Decree of 25 April 
1931 forbidding the importation of 
paddy, 27-28-M. D. of i May 1931 
prohibiting the importation of cassava 
{Manihot) from the Republic of Haiti, 
28-M. 

E. 

Ec’VPl' : Onion white rot disease, 2-M, - 
Schistocerca gregaria, 178-M. 

England ; Apple Capsid (Essex) Order 
of 1932, 205-M. - Phytopathologieal 
records for the year 1931, 21-M. 

Eritrea : Locusta migratorioides and Schis- 
tocerca gregaria, 2-M, 37-M, 73-M, 
144-M, 178-M, 202-M, -Locusts, 131-M. 

Estonia : Order of 20 July 1931 contain- 
ing the list of products for plant 
protection to be imported free of 
customs duty, 26-M* 

F. 

Finland :■ Mites of the hazel, 4-M. 

Prance: Committee of propaganda for the 
protection and improvement of crops^ 
200-M. - t)ecree of 9 November 1:931 
creating chairs of plant pathology and 
agiicnltriral " zoology at Nogent-sur- 
Marne, 27-M, - D. of 8 March 1932 to 
, prevent the introduction of A epidiotus 
pemieiosus from the United States of 
America, 57-M, - B. of 15, March xgs^ 
concerning the importation of potatoes 


grown in zones contaminated with Lep- 
tinotavsa decemlineaia, 57-M. - D. of 
15 March 1932 modifying the condi- 
tions for the admission of imported 
fruits with reference to the San Jose 
scale [Aonidiella perniciosa], 5S-M. 

- D. of 8 April 1932 extending the 
measures against Aspidiotus pemi- 
ciosus to consignments coming from 
Argentina, South Africa, the Hawaiian 
Islands and Mexico, 80-M. - D. of 
18 April 1932 coming into force the 
20 April 1932 forbidding the impor- 
tation of potatoes, living plants, 
fresh vegetables, etc., coming from 
Great Britain, Germany or the Nether- 
lands, 80-M. - D. of 18 April 1932 
concerning exceptional importation of 
seed potatoes when accompanied by 
a phytosanitary certificate, 80-M. - 
D. of 21 May 1932 allowing the impor- 
tation of living plantvS from the Nether- 
lands, 132-M. - D. of 23 May 1932 
authorising tlie importation of seed 
potatoes coming from Belgium, I33*M, 

- D. of 23 May 1932 having come into 
force the 26 May 1932 forbidding the 
impoi'tation of potatoes, tomatoes 
and aubergines coming from Belgium, 
133-M. -D. of 23 June 1932 extending 
the measures to prevent introduction 
of the San Josd scale to consignments 
coming from Chile, t33**M. - D. '“of 
2 August 1932 extending the measures 
to be taken against Aspidiotm per- 
niciosus to consignments coming from 
Austria and Hungary,, 167-M. - D. 
of 12 October 1932 providing for the 
reorganisation of the Plant Protection 
Service, 184-M. - D. of 14 October 
1932 containing modifications of the 
regulations of the Decrees of 18 April 
and 23 May 1932V 206-M. - D. of 19 
'October 1932 authorising the iinpor- 
tation of rhizomes of lily of the valley 
from Germany, 206-M, - D, of 2 
November 1932 extending the pro*^ 
visions relating to Aspidiotus 
ciosm to consignments coming frorn 
Rumania, 206-M. 
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French North Africa : Schisiocerca gre-^ 
garia, 69-M, 125-M. 

French West Africa : Locusta migra- 
toHoides, 13 1 -M. - Schistocerca gre- 
garia, 141-M, 170-M. 

O* ’ 

G:^rmany : Decree of 10 October 1931 
providing measures for the control 
of elm disease {Graphium Uhni) 
in Oldenburg, 25«M, - D. of 7 No- 
vembre 1931 regulating the service 
of experts in cases of urgency in 
Prussia, 26-M. - B. of 26 November 
193X concerning prevention of the 
introduction of Aspidiotus petniciosus 
and Rhagol&tis pomonella, 25 -M. - 
D. of 30 September 1932 with a view 
to preventing the introduction of 
Toftfix prontihana, 205 -M. - Notifi- 
cation of 25 February 1932 making 
obligatory the treatment of apple 
trees against Psylla niali and Pmiclor 
diurn dmdriticum in the territory of 
the City of Platnburg, 109-M, N. of 
3 April X932 concerning the sale of 
poivsons used for plant protection in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 146-M, - Order 
of 3 October 1931 to avoid the intro*- 
duction of Aspidiotus p$miciosu$ and 
Rhagoktis pomonellat 24-M. - 0 , of 
16 April 1932 for protecting bees 
against poisons used for plant protec- 
tion, 147-M. - O. of 6 June 1932. 
concerning the use of lead arsenate in 
the area of Jork, r4d-M. Ordinance 
of 27 January 1932 for the control 
, .pi Enmoma tmigemm in Meckknburg- 
- Scihwerin, ro9*-M. - 0 . of 2 February 


disease in Bavaria, 146-M. - O. of 
9 May 1932 tending to prevent the 
spread of Rhagoleiis cerasi in Saxony 
147-M. ~ O. of 8 July 1932 extending 
the measures against Aspidiotus per-^ 
niciosus and Rhagoleiis pomonella to 
include consignments coming from 
Austria and Hungary, 182-M. - O. of 
14 July 1932 concerning the control 
of asparagus pests in Anhalt, 182-M. 

Guatemala : Decree of 4 June 1932 
concerning phytosanitary certificates 
206-M. - Plant protection measures, 

43-M, 

H. 

Hajviburg, see Germany, 109-M. 

Honduras : Lack of measures relating 
to plant protection, 27-M. 

Hungary: Aspidiotus perniciosus^ intro- 
duction, spread and control, 162-M. - 
Decree of 2 May 1932 ordering the 
obligatory destruction of cockchafers, 
iii-M. - List of the countries where 
Synchyivium endohioticum, Leptmo^- 
tarsa decemlineata, Phthorimaea oper'* 
mUUa and Epithrix cucumeris have 
been observed, iii-M. - Ordinance 
of 8 April reflating the commerce 
in insecticides, iio-M. 

I. 

India : Diseases (New) reported during 
the year 1931, 22-M. - Fungal diseases 
(New) in the Punjab, 181-M. - Leucop^ 
tera sphenogmpta in the Punjab, 1 45-M. 
- RMzoctonia hataticola on sorghum, 
3S-M* - Sclerotium rolfsU on cotton in 
Bombay, 38-M. , . 

Iraq: Ordinance of 25 February :i93® 
requiring a certificate of the Plant 


1932 to prevent introduction of dis- 
eases pests of elms and Canadian , Protection , Service for importatiph of 
poplat, X08-M: - O. of 23 February ' dtrus fttdts and , 

,1932 concerning the introduction of . Italian Sdma^and.: Decree of i4 JIatch; 
L^ptimtmsa d&cemlimataixomPtoM^s. 1931 instituting' a Phytopathblogical 
56-M, r' 0 . ot23February I932making Service, 28-rM. - Permission for im- 

obllgatory the destruction of thistles portation into the Kingdon of Ita,ly, 

in the territory of the City of Bremen, ' of Sblanaceons cro$^ produced in the 
.April 3[93^<2oncerni^^ East African, Colonies^ 
to ,be^hdo|>tt^\ag^^ : ^oerm ^ 
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Italy: Circular of X2 March 1932 com- 
municating the regulations concerning 
importation of Italian potatoes in 
force in European countries, 81-M. - 
C. of 23 and 28 April 1932 concerning 
the exportation of potatoes to Hun- 
gary and of raw cherries to Germany, 
133-M, - C. of 4 July 1932 contain- 
ing the regulations governing expor- 
tation of plants to Argentina, 168-M. 

- C. of 8 September 1932 containing 
the rules to be observed in the expor- 
tation of plants and fruits to Austria, 
207-M* - Communes declared infected 
with grape phylloxera, ii-M, iii-M, 
[67-M, 185-M, 207-M. - Decree of 16 
February 1932 modifying the technical 
regulations for the exportation of 
potatoes, 43-M. - D. of 13 April 1932 
reducing the prices of tobacco extract 
and sulphate of nicotine, 112-M. - 
B'. of 15 July 1932 adding living 
plants to the list of commodities 
the impm*tation of which is prohib- 
ited, 151-M. - D. of 15 July 1932 
concerning sanitary regulations for the 
importation of seed-potatoes, 151-M, 

- B. of 20 July 1932 reorganising 
the Syndicates for olive fly {Dacus 
oieae) control in the pi*ovince of Pa- 
lermo, 1S5-M. - B. of 5 August 1932 
of the Prefect of Catania concerning the 
control of the 'mal secco ’ of the lemon 
{Deuterophoma tracheiphila), 185-M. - 

' B. of 30 September X932 concerning 
exportation of cauliflowers, 207-M. - 

. Becree-kw of 19 March 1932 giving 
effect to the Italo-Austrian Commerce 
Treaty of 18 February 1932* iii-M. 

\ - B.-l. of ig March 1932 giving effect 
to the Italian-Hungarian Agreettient 
on Eseportation of 23 February . 1932, 
150-M. - B.-L of 19 March 1932 giving 

/ efect to the Convention of commerce 
and navigation between Spain and 
Italy, 5S-M. - B. 4 . of 19 March 1932 
giving effect to the commercial ' Modus 
Vivendi* between Italy and France, 
* 80-M. -r B.-L of .23 June ?:932 modifi.- 
ing the law containir^ en^trnents 


relating to the protection of cultivated 
plants, 185-M. ~ Taw of 8 February 
1932 concerning the reduction of the 
trade tax on fertiliser and anti-cryp- 
togamic materials, 80-M. ~ L. of 
3 June 1932 concerning the Con- 
vention of Commerce and Navigation 
between Spain and Italy, 167-M, - 
E. of 8 June 1932 transforming into 
I4Q.W the ‘ Modus vivendi * between 
Italy and France of 4 March 1932, 
151-M. 

L, 

EaTvia: Ordinance of ist March 1932 
giving a list of products for the control 
of plant diseases which are admitted 
duty free, 151-M. - Plant diseases 
observed in 1931, 4-M. - Regulations 

- concerning the control of preparations 
against plant diseases and pests, 
X68-M. 

Eegislative and administrative measures 
in the following countries : Aegean 
Islands, ii-M. - Algeria, 108-M, -- 
Argentina, 147-M. - Australia, 26-M, 
182-M, 206-M. - Austria, 182-M. 
Belgium, 26-M, iio-M, 147-M. - Bra- 
zil, 1,84-M. - Canada, 148-M. - Colom- 
bia, 132-M. - Cuba, 79-M. - CyprUvS, 
iio-M.~ Czechoslovakia, 152-M, x87-M. 
- Bominican Republic, 27-M. - Eng- 
land, 205-M. - Estonia, 26-M. - France, 

27- M, 57-M, 80-M, 132-M, 167-M, 184-M, 
216-M, - Guatemala, 43-‘M, 206-M. - 
Germany, 24-M, 56-M, 108-M, 146-M, 
147-M, 182-M, 2b5-M. - G. Anhalt, 
182-M. ^ G, Bavaria, X46-M. * G. Brer 
men, xog-M. r- G. Hamburg, 109-M* - 
G. Mecklenburg,. xbg-M, X46-M. - 
G, Oldehburg,' as-M. - G. Prussia,' 
26-M. - G. Sax:ony, ' 26 tM, X47-M.' - 

'■ Honduras,' 27-Mv - Hunga^, -xxo-M. 

Iraq,, iso-M, - Italian Somaliland, 

28- M, 44-M, - Italy, ii-M,, 43-M» 
58-M, 80-M, iii-M, X33*M, :)C507M, 

. X67-M, wy-M* - Eatvia, 15X-M, 

i 68'-M. ‘ Tv'ixixemburg^ . *27 -Ml' 

, Mexico,' 'Morocco, 
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(French), 112-M, 151-M, 168-M, 186-M, 
2 o 7"M. ~ Netherlands (The), 151-M, 
169-M. - New Zealand, 81-M. - Ni- 
caragua, 27-M. - Panama, 27-M. - 
Peru, 27-M, 82-M. - Portugal, ^4-M, 

82- M, 152-M, 1 87-M. -Rumania, 169-M, 
— Spain, 26-M, 80-M, 149-M, 164-M, 
184-M, 206-M. - Sweden, 82-M, 152-M. 
-Switzerland (Canton of Vaud), 114-M. 

- Togoland, 114-M. - Tunisia, 208-M, 
-Uruguay, 188-M. -Yugoslavia, ii-M, 

83- M, 169-M, 210-M, 

Luxemburg : Notice of 24 October 1931 

concerning Synchyirium endobioiicum, 
27-M. 

M. 

Madagascar : List of the parasites and 
diseases of cultivated plants, 105-M. 
Mauretania, see French West Africa, 
141-M, 178-M. 

Mecklenburg, see Germany, 109-M, 346-M. 
Meeting (International) for the study of 
the locUvSt problem, Rome 1931, 6-M. 
Mexico ; ‘ Acuerdo' of 4 December 1931 
to prevent the spread of Anastrepha 
hulens, 44-M, - *Cuarentena Interior 
Ndm. 6* for preventing the spread 
of Panama disease of bananas, 81-M. 

- Panama disease of bananas, 24-M. 
Morocco (French) : Decree of 30 March 

1932 concerning the destruction of 
sparrows, ii2-M, - D. of 14 April 
1932 aitlhorising the killing of rabbits 
by owners or holders of land in the 
close season, 1T3-M. - D. of x8 April 
1932 containing ’ control measures to 
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regulating importation of plants ca- 
pable of carrying Pyrmista nuhilalis, 
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stocevea gregaria, 23-M, 39-M, 54-M, 
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Mygological Society of America, 224-M. 
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Netherlands (The): Decree of 24 March 
1932 for preventing the introduction 
of Leptlnoiarsa decemlineata^ 

- Ratification of the International 
Convention for Plant Protection of 
16 April 1929, 169-M. 

New sSoulli Wales, see Australia, 131-M. 
New Zealand : Plants declared noxious 
weeds in the Otahuhu Borough, 81-M. 
Nicaragua : Importation of previously 
used sacks forbidden, 27-M. 

North Africa : ScMstocerca gregana, i-M, 
21-M, 177-M, 

*0. 

Olhenburg, see Germany, 25-M. 

P- ' ■ ■ \ ‘ .. 

Panama : Absence of measmres renting 
. to plant protection, , 27-M,, 

Persia Insect pests,* 5-Mi 
Peru : Decree of 12 August 193^: regulat- 
ing the importation of living plants, 
27-M. - ^Resolucidn* of 19 November. 
,1931 declaring sugar cane plantations 
in different districts infested by Meta^ 
, ma$ius hemipterus, 82-M.' 
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Poland : Puccinia gra minis on wheat, 
164-M. - Tests of resistance to potato 
wart disease^ 131-M, 

Portugal : Decree of ii September 1931 
forming a permanent Commission for 
Plant Protection, 44-M* - D. of 6 No- 
vember 1931 giving new regulations 
concerning importation of potatoes, 
S2-M. - D. of 27 April 1932 bringing 
. the importation of potatoes under 
new plant sanitation measures, 152-M. 
- List of products for plant protection 
which may be imported free of duty, 

44- M. - Ratification of the Interna- 
tional Convention for Plant Protection 
of 16 April 1929, 1S7-M* 

Prussia, see German^^ 26-M. 

Punjab, see India, 145-M, iSi-M. 
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the special list of authors mentioned 
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Saxony, see Germany, 147-M. 

Soil insecticides Tor the treatment of 
rooted azaleas, 40-M. 

Spain: Decree of r 8 February 1932 
fixing conditions for the exportation 
of potatoes, 80-M. - D. of 16 June 1932 
concerning the control of diseases and 
pests of the olive tree, 164-167-M - 
D. of rst August 1932 approving the 
reflations governing the Institute 
, Forestal de Investigaciones y Fxpe- 
; riendas, 184-M, - ‘Orden’ of 18 No- 
vember 1931, Opneerning impoxtation 
: of mushroom spawn (Agaricus 
pesterj^ 26-M.-r 'O.* of 20 April 1932 
giving a list of. insects and diseases 
not to be allowed to enter Spain in 
imported products, r49-M. - *0/ of 
13 May 1932 approving the Regulations 


for the Committee for JMedicinal Plants, 
I50-M. - ‘O.* of 6 October 1932 concern- 
ing the importation of potatoes for 
seed, 206-M. 

Sweden : Notification of 8 March 1932 
indicating the products used for plant 
protection, which are regarded as 
poisons of the second class, 152-M. ~ 
Royal Order of 16 October 1931 ac- 
cording certain ph3rtosaiiitary faci- 
lities for the importation of living 
plants coming from Germany, 82 -M. 

Switzerland : Daw of 22 March 1932 
concerning the protection of fruit 
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Viscum album in the Canton of Vaud, 
1 44-M. - Potato wart disease, 5-M. 
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Tasmania: Sminthtmis vindis, 6-M. 

Togoland : Ministerial Decree of 13 Fe- 
bruary 1932 regulating control mea-- 
sures against the coffee berry borer, 
114-M:. - M. d. of 13 February 1932 
concerning the protection of cacao 
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Tripolitania : ScMstoccrcagfegaria, 145-M* 

Tunis: Decree of ii July 1932 contain- 
ing regulations for plant protection, 
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UNitJ^D States op America : A piano- 
hacter stewariii causing an epidemic 
disease of maize, 203-M. - Diseases of 
peanuts, 22-M. ~ Diseases of small 
fruits, 73-M, - Diseases of trees, 3-M* 
- Strawberry dwarf caused by Aphe* 
Unchm fraga^m, 3-4-M. - Tobacco 
downy mildew, iSo-M. Reappearance 
of tiiis disease in Georgia, 3^"^* 

Uruguay: Order of ,19 May 1932 con- 
cerning the charges for ant destruction, 
188-M, - 0 . of 16 June 193=^ 4eclaring 
C&ratUis capitata and Anastnpha fra- 
agricultural pests, i88-M* 
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Vaud, Canton of, see Switzerland, 114-M. 
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Waives, see England, 2i~M. 

Western Australia, see Australia, 26-M, 
182-M. 
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Yugoslavia : Decree of 22 April 1932 
authorising the Phytopathological Sta- 
tion of Sarajevo to inspect imported 
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